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OUB  ANCIENT  DEALINGS  WITH  THE  DANES. 

SoBCB  cynic  philosophers  assert  that  tilent  marauders  whether  they  wer« 
everyone  is  punished  as  much  (or  named  the  White  (Norwegian)  or  thf 
more)  for  the  faults  of  others  as  for  Black  (Danish)  Strangers. 
his  own.  Such  certainly  was  the  case  A  knowledge  of  history  is  con- 
with  the  playmates  of  the  young  sidered  an  essential  portion  of  the 
princes  of  former  days.  When  these  mental  acquirements  of  every  gentle- 
last  neglected  their  tasks,  or  gave  man  and  lady,  but  it  is  for  the  most 
displeasure  to  their  tutors  in  any  way.  part  a  disagreeable,  and  in  many  re- 
the poor favouritereceiyed  the  mpritea  spects,  a  slightly  immoral  study,  if  we 
whipping.  Such  certainly  is  the  case  apply  the  same  criterion  to  it  which 
with  the  tenants  of  extravagant  we  do  to  its  relative,  romance.  Moral 
nobles  who  chose  to  live  in  cities  lecturers  on  fiction  instruct  us  that 
distant  from  their  ancestral  estates,  any  novel  or  romance  which  centres 
Bach  at  present  is  the  case  with  the  its  chief  interest  in  wicked  men  or 
Sovereign  of  the  British  empire  and  women,  and  devotes  the  greater  por- 
her  ministers.  The  C.O.LK.'s  and  tion  of  its  pages  to  their  proceedings, 
head  centres  who  assume  the  stvles  is  an  immoral,  or  at  least  an  unedify- 
and  titles  of  our  harmless  legendaiy  ing  book.  We  need  not  waste  pages 
horoes  are  punishing  them  for  politi-  or  lines  here  in  pointing  out  what 
cal  crimes  committed  by  the  represen-  sort  of  designs  or  deeds  enter  into  the 
tatives  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards  tissue  of  historical  narrative,  but  as 
who  lived  and  sinned  centuries  ago.  (the  above  reasoning  notwithfitand- 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  punished  ing)  history  is,  and  will  continue  to 
and  maltreated  the  quiet  Dane-s  of  be,  a  popular  and  engrossing  study, 
the  nineteenth  century  for  the  bar-  it  is  of  importance  that  we  be  ac- 
barities  perpetrated  by  their  ancestors  quainted  with  the  true  nature  of  past 
a  thousand  years  since.  Th»fact  is,  events, 
that  no   crime  can   be   committed 

without  punishment  waiting  on  some  msidbrata  po«  a  oooo  nuta  histcat. 
one.    The  learned  and  patriotic  Mr. 

Worsaa  may  tell  till  he  grows  hoarse  With  regard  to  our  own  country 

how  his  northern  philosophers  civi-  we    have    not   in    this  case    been 

lized  our  islands  by  fire  and  sword  ;  well  favoured.  Those  histories  which 

he  cannot  convince  us  of  the  phil-  have  appeared  in  print,  rest  for  their 

anthropv  of  his  brazen-scaled  and  a  uthority  on  hitherto  inedited  MSS., 

remorseless  apostles.    Perhaps  at  no  many  portions   of  which  are  of  a 

period   of  their   history   have   the  legendary  and  romantic  character.  It 

Kritish  idUrnds  suffered  so  much  as  is  evident  that  it  is  only  when  all 

daring  th«r  struggles  with  these  pes-  these  MS.  chromQles,  that  are  worth 
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the  trouble  and  expense,   are  pub-  nessy,  and  tbe  ''Wars  of  the  Gael 

lished  and  compared  with  each  other  with  the  Foreigners"*  (with  transla- 

and  with  foreign  contemporary  his-  tion),  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd.    This, 

tory,  we  can  arrive   with  any  cer-  we  trust,  is  only  an  earnest  of  what 

tainty  at  the  truth  or  probabilitv  of  Government  means  to  do.    We  hope 

past  events,  the  existence  or  other-  to  see  in  succession  the  "Annals  of 

wise  of  some  semi-mythic  heroes,  or  Tighemach,"    of   "Lough    0^''    of 

truthful  chronological  arrangement  " Ulster," t  and  others  issued  at  the 

For  the  coming  history  of  Ireland  moderate  price  adopted, 

we  are  thankful  that  preparations  The  deeply  read  and  zealous  editor 

have  been  making.     We  have  had  of  the  work  just  quoted  below,  would 

Keating's  history  badly    translated  prefer  to  have  been  exercised  on  some 

for  three  half  centuries.  He  compiled  of  the  others.     We  quote  his  own 

it  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  words. 

MS.  documents,  some  of  which  are  «*  The  editor  cannot  but  regret  that  this 

unhappily  not  now  in  existence.    Dr.  tract,  so  fuU  of  the  feelings  of  clanship,    . 

O'Connor  was  enabled  through   the  •     .     .     should  have  been  selected  as  the 

munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking-  fiwt  specimen  of  an  Irish  chronicle,  presented 

ham  to  get  into  print  accompanied  ^  '**®  public  under  the  sanction  of  the 

by  aLatin translation,  the  "Annals  of  M*«^«'  o',*^?  »ol>*,.  ««  o^'i  "^'^  "»d 

Tlghemach,"  a  Monk  of  Clonmacnois,  'fcommendation  to  his  Jlonor  was,   that 

;«  *v,«  <.i».,aU^i«  ^«»4.»*»  ««/i  «  ^rvi^x^  ^^  purely  histoncal  chronicles,  such  as  the 

in  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  portion  ^„„^i^  of  Tighemach,  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 

of  the  "Annals  of  Ulster,'  but  these  ^r  the  AnnSls  of  Loch  C^,  should  have 

books  are  nearly  as  inaccessible  as  the  been  first  undertaken.       The  two  former 

original   MSS.      "The  Annals  of  the  compilations,  it  is  true,  had  been  already 

Four     Masters"    (the     O'Clerys     of  printed,^  although  with  bad  translationa 

Donegal  Abbey,    early   part    of  the  and  wretchedly  erroneous  topography;  and 

seventeenth   century),  edited  by  the  *  ">!«  which  at  that  time  existed,  prohibited 

late  Dr.  O'Donovan,  have  been  issued  ^^  Master  of  the  RoUs  from  publishing 

in  a  costly  style  by  the  Firm  of  Hodges  "X  7J>*  -^^""^  r^\  '°  P*^»  ^  ^° 

and  Smith.    For  about  a  quarter  of  Pp?ted^^o":  .1^"* '^?,^"  "°^  ^?°  J"- 

a   century   our   Archaeological  and  fiaously  rescmded  and  it  is  hoped  that  his 

«    i^uuuij     y*"     ixivuccvivgrv^*    »ii«  lordship  will  soon  be  induced  to  sanction  a 

Celtic  Societies  have  l)een  publishing,  series  of  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  especially 

With  translations,    papers  of   great  the  two  just  alluded  to,  which,  it  is  not  too 

value,    and   at    last,    though   at  the  much  to  say,  are  to  the  history  of  Ireland 

eleventh  hour,  Government  has  lent  and  of  Scoth&nd,  what  the  Anglo-Saxon 

a  hand  in  bringing  before  the  public  Chronicleis  to  that  of  England.  Tho  Annals 

valuable  material    for    the    future  of  Loch  C^(pr.  Kay)  belong  to  a  later  period. 

historian  of  Ireland.    These  consist  '^**«y  ^^»  ^'>^  **»«  BbixX^  of  Clontarf, 

of  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Irish  code  '"^  *?°V?an  «^®  ^"^^^  ^'^"^  "^"^  '*'' 

—the  "  Senchus  Mhor,"  the  "  Chroni-  ^^  '^  ^^^^• 

cum  Scotonim*'  edited  by  Mr.  Hen-  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  purpose 


•  "  CoccToh  '5aoT)hel  |ie  "Sallaibh.  The  War  of  the  Gaeidhil  with  the  GaOl ;  or 
the  Invasions  of  Ireland  by  the  Danes  and  other  Norsemen."  The  Original  Irish  T<ixt, 
edited  with  Translation  and  Introducticn  by  James  Henthom  Todd,  d.d.,  a.b.,  m.r.i.a., 
F.S.A.,  Senior  Fellow  t.c.d.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London : 
Longmans  and  Co. 

t  Tiemach  O'Braoin,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  died  in  1088.  The  Annals  that  bear  his 
name  are  continued  to  tbe  fourteenth  century.  They  exhibit  great  conscientiousness  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  who  never  gives  way  to  Bardic  enthusiasm.  The  other  chief 
books  are  the  "Annals  of  Inisfallen,"  probably  begun  by  Maol  Suthain  O'Cairoll,  Secre- 
tary to  Brian  Borumha,  the  "  Annals  of  Boyle,"  the  **  Annals  of  Ulster/'  compUed  by 
Charles  Magnire,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  at  the  Isle  of  Shanat  in  Lough  Erne.  His  death 
occurred  in  1498.  The  Annals  begin  at  A.D.  444,  and  are  continued  to  1541.  The  **•  An- 
nals of  Loch  C^,"  compiled  by  Brian  MacDermot,  relate  erenta  from  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  to  1590.  The  **  Annals  of  Connacht"  include  all  that  passed  from  1224  to  1562. 
The  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnois"  were  translated  from  the  Gaelic  into  English  in  1627,  by 
Connia  Mac  Egan ;  the  original  is  nut  extant. 

X  The  Annals  of  Ulster  are  given  only  to  the  year  1131.  The  Dublin  MS.  extends  to 
1503.  The  Ckntniaim  Sooiorum  is  not  here  mentioned,  because  it  is  already  on  the  list 
of  the  Master  of  the  RoIU,  edited  by  Mr.  W,  M.  Henneasy.— Aole  ^  lUv,  Dr,  Todd, 
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or  better  worthy  of  attention  than  the  notice  embra<Se8  two  centurieS46ndifig 

sequel  of  this  passage.  with  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  A.D.  1014. 

"  Until  these  and  other  sources  of  histoiy  J>^  ^^1?W0  hundred  pages  devoted  to 

are  made  accessible,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  the  subject,  the  wars  waged  by  Mahon 

9ober  or  trustworthy  history  of  Ireland,  of  Thomond  and  his  younger  brother. 

The  old  romantic  notions  of  a  golden  age,  Brian   Borumha,  occupy  a  hundred 

80  attractive  to  some  minds,  mnst  continue  and  fifty.      The  fact  is  accounted  for 

topreraiL    .    .    .  by  giving  the  authorship  to  Mac  Liag, 

"The  authors  of  our  popular  histories  Brian's   chief  bard,  or  some   other 

were  avow«Uy  ignoran^  with  scarcely  an  devoted  filea  or  seanachie  of  his  house, 

exception,  of  the  ancient  language  of  Ireland  ^^iO  survived  the  great  day  at  Clon- 

-the  language  m  which  the  real  sources  of  ^^       The   learned  editor  fumishes 

Insh  history  are  wntten.      It  was  as  if  the  •*• '•         "^   **'"'"^"/'**t7'^c,*'**"  *" . 

authors  of  the  history  of  Rome  had  been  all  ?"^Pl®  accounts  of  the  MSS.  used  m 

ignorant  of  Latin,  and  the  writers  of  our  the  work,  and  we  prc)ceed  to  make 

histories  of  Greece  unable  to  read  Greek,  use  of  them  for  the  information  of 

Even  this  would  not,  however,  fully  repre-  our  readers.    A  verv  small  portion 

sent  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regards  of   it,    to    wit,   one  leaf,    folio    size, 

Ireland.     X*ry  and  Tadttu^  Herodotus  and  closely  written  on  both  sides  in  double 

Tkvc^fdides,  are  printed  books,  and  good  columns,  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of 

translations  of  thvi  exist   But  the  authori-  Leinster.*    The  contents  of  this  leaf 

ti«  of  Insh  hist^iy  arc  stiU  for  the  most  ^^^    j^^^  j^  ^^^  appendix. 

r^  «?«»«3cnpt,  and  unpublished,  un-  ^g          ^  Mafalso  defective,  ifl 

tranalated,  and    scattered    m    the    public  «^*^v"v»  -u*ij.,  wxov  vtoA^uuiTc,_t« 

Ubraries  in  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  London,  K'^®''^®^  "}  *^®  ^^"^  ??,  "^^^^ 
as  weU  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  College.  We  copy  Dr.  Todd  S  refer- 
Hence  our  popular  histories  leave  us  com-  ence  tO  it. 

pletely  in    the    dark,  and   often  contain  "This  copy  was  found  about  the  year 

erroneous  information.    Wherever  the  Irish  1840,   by  the  late  eminent  scholar,   Mr. 

names  of  places  or  persons  are  concerned  O'Cuny,  bound  up  m  one  of  the  Seabright 

they  are  at  fault-     They  are  entirely  silent  MSS.  formeriy  hi  the  possesion  of  the  eele- 

on  the  genealogies,  reUtionships,  and  laws  brated  antiquary,  Edward  liuyd.     Ther« 

at  the  clans  and  their  chieftains— a  subject  is  nothmg  except  the  appearance  of  the 

so  eesential  to  the  right  understonding  of  MS.,  and  its  hand-writing,  to  fix  its  age, 

Irish  history."             -  but  judging  from  these  criteria,  we  cannot 

The  most  popular  of  our  histories  is  ^'"  'T^.'fi,  '^^^'^,^\^  ?*  -  ^ 

At-  -Y*^*"""**  F"H""**   A.    T  y*"»^"^2V:  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 

that  txunslated  from  the  Insh  of  the  century.    It  is  imperfect  both  at  the  begin- 

leamed  Dr.  (xeoffry  Keating  by  Der-  ning  and  at  the  end.    .    .    .    There  are 

mod  0*Oonnorf  and  first  published,  also  some  intervening  defects  arinng  from  a 

Westminster,  1726.    It  was  but  in-  loss  of  leaves." 
differently  done.     Dr.  Todd  gives  a 

decided  preference   to   that   lately  The  MS.  in  which  the  valuable 

executed  by  O'Mahony,  and  published  fragment  is  preserved  is  marked  H,  2, 

in  America.    His  Fenian  aspirations  17. 

and  occupations   prevented  the  full  "The  third  MS.  is  a  paper  copy  preaerved 

attention  of  the  translator  from  being  in  the  BurgundUn  Library,  Brussels,  which 

given  to  the  book,  and  moreover  his  has  the  advanUge  of  being  perfect     It  is 

text  was  very  imperfect.      Dr.  Todd  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  eminent  Irish 

gives  his  readers  the  pleasant  informa-  scholar,  Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  by  whom  it 

tion  that  two  perfect  copies  of  the  ^a*  transcribed  in  the  year  1636.    Thii 

original    Irish,    executed    by     John  appears  by  the  foUo^ng  note  at  the  end. 

tJz^^    A^M'.^ilyvn...,    A   ^/v«f  jL»xr>»a..«r  Out    of    thc    Boox    of    Cueonxiacht 

^^^  ^  Mulconry,  a  contemporary  ^.^^     ^^^         j.^      ^^^^  ^.^ 

?^  JBf •  ^^SS^'.f'^nPf?^®'^??  Iv  *^®  ^te  the  copffrom  whiih  this  was  writteHi 

Liibrary  of  mnity  Oollege,  Dublin.  i„  the  Convent  of  the  friars  in  Baile  Tighe, 

Farannain  (Multifamham),  in  the  month 

Tttm  KBs.  OF  oua  OAinsB  cHHomcxaL  of  March  of  this  year  1628,  and  tins  (the 

present)  copy  was  written  by  the  same 

The  narrative  in  the  work  under  Friar  in  the  Convent  of  Dun-na-n  Gall 


♦  The  Book  of  Leinster  was  written  by  Finn,  Bishop  of  Klldare,  for  Hugh  Mac  Griffin^ 
tutor  of  that  antetype  of  Henry  VIIl.,  viz.,  Diarmuid  Mac  Murroch.  It  is  a  collection 
of  narratiyes,  tales,  genealogies,  and  poems ;  some  of  these  last  attributed  to  Fionn  Mac 
Cumhail  and  his  son  Oisin.  The  death  of  its  compUer  hi  1160  14  noticed  hi  the  Annala 
of  the  Four  Masters,  under  the  date  A.D.  116Q. 
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(Donegal)  in  th«  month  of  Noyember  of  results  obtained,  with  the  aneiantnamllv^ 

this  year,  1635.*"  is  therefore  the  more  valuable  and  cniioua. 

The  learned  Friar  copied  or  Intro-       The  result  of  Dr.  Haughton'e  cal- 

duced  into  hii  history  catalogues  and  culations  communicated  to  the  Boyal 

Soems  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dublin  Irish  Academy  in  May,  1861,  was 

IS.,  and  there  are  passages  in  the  last  this  : — 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Brussels  copy.        «  xhe  tide  along  the  Clontarf  shore,  when 

The    chronicle    now    printed    is,    of  not  obstructed  by  embankments  and  walls, 

course,  the  more  copious,  as  it  contains  could  not  have  differed  many  minutes,  on 

everything  to  be  found  in  either.  the  23rd  April,   1014,  from  6  hours  36 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  minutes,  a.m.,  the  evening  tide  being  full 

discovery  of  the  Dublin  MS.,  by  Mr.  in  at  6  hours  65  minutes,  p.m.**    .    .    . 

O'Ourry,  as  recorded,  that  the  ex-  ^.  **  T!^«  vrovea  that  the  author,  if  not 

istence  of  the  Brussels  copy  became  j!"^.^^  an  eye-witness,  must  have  denved 

v.»^.^«      Ti-  Tr^AA  ^^r^^^^A.^A  4.^  4.u«,t.  his  miormation  from  thosc  who wsrc.  *JNone 

known.    Dr.  Todd  proceeded  to  that  ^^^^     .      ^    Haughton  observes,  *  could 

city  in  August,  1648,  and  copied  all  ^^^^  j^^^„^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^at  theUttle  h^ 

the  portions  not  to  be  found  m  the  -an  at  sunrise,  and  that  the  tide  was  then 

one  at  home.      Afterwards,  as  he  fnu  in.»    The  importance  of  the  time  ol 

observes —  tide  became  evident  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

t.  fiv        X.  M.X.    '  n  £  Av    T>    1    £  when  the  returned  tide  pr^ented  the  escape 

"  Throngh  the  inflaeDce  of  the  Eari  of  ^j  y^^  p^^^  f„^  ^^^  Clontarf  Aore  to  tfc. 

CUrendon  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  IreUnd,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^g     „ 
ne  obtained  from  the  Belgian  Government  '' 

a  loan  of  this  and  seme  other  MSS.,  and  in         In  the  chronicle  the  author  make^ 

1853,  caused  a  complete  copy  of  it  to  be  a  distinction  between  races  of  the  in- 

T^l  ^l  « '•  ^1?  m'^'  ^""'rrl^^  Y^'^^'  ?  vaders,  viz.,  the  dark-haired  Dane* 

Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin.     These  transcripts         j  .v *  fair  haired  Norweffiana.    Tha 

have  been  carefully  collated  in  forming  the  f      ?  t      i  i  ^^^^^. ^ orwegians.    IM 

text  of  the  present  edition.**  Word  Lochlann  (lake  land)  is  applio- 

able  to  Norway  with  its  numerous 

.^^  «ir.^.  ....  r...»«t^f»  fiords,  to  which  the  ancient  Irish 

writers  applied  the  name  of  lochs. 

The  authorship  of  the  work  is  The  epithet  gormgr/ajja  (bluish  green) 

attributed  to  Muriertach  Mac  Liag,  ^^  probably  applied  to  the  plate  ar- 

the  chief  bard  of  King  Brian,  but  no  ^^^  worn  by  some  of  them, 
sure  conclusion  can  be  come  to  on       Of  course,    the   circumstances  in 

this  point.     It  is  certain,  however,  which  the  author  found  himself  pre- 

that  it  is  the  production  of  a  zealous  7^°^^  ^^^  p^^  displaying,  m  hi* 

Dalcassian,  and  that  it  was  composed  treatment  of  the  invaders  and  thf 

Boon  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf.   We  invaded,  that  calm,  impartial  spirit 

copy  the  curious  circumstance  which  ^  aflfected  by  some  modern  histon- 

proves  to  certainty  that  the  original  $?»•    If  he  was  preceded  by  a  Gaeho 

compiler  was  contemporary  with  the  Hume,  or  Knight,  or  Macaulay,  h^ 

•onciuding  event  of  the  narrative.  evidently  did  not  deign  to  cultivate 

,  ,  ,    ,  the  thoughtful  style  gf  the  two  for- 

"  It  Is  stated  m  the  account  g^ven  of  the  mer  writers,  and  in  aiming  at  the 

Jattle  of  Clontarf,  that  the  f uU  tide  m  Dub-  picturesque,  word-painting  manner  of 

W,^yrc:indle^^^^^^^^  Se,'f„1  ^^  oth^r,  he  ove^steppe^^  ^ 
that  the  returning  tide  at  evening  aided  ^P^  ^  ^°«»  nchly-hued  but  harmo^ 
considerably  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  niOUS  picture,  he  presented  an  assort- 
"  It  occurred  to  the  editor  on  considering  ment  of  gaudy  hues,  strong  liffhtf, 
this  passage,  that  a  criterion  might  be  de-  and  deep  shadows,  with  no  quiet  hues 
rived  from  it  to  test  the  truth  of  the  narra-  for  the  eye  to  repose  on,  the  repeti- 
tive, and  of  the  date  a.«!signed  by  the  Irish  tion  of  the  Same  hues  at  intervals 
to  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  He  therefore  pro-  being  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 
P!f^  *^/*LV^.7-  ?,T"^^  Haughton,  m.d  ^rt.  The  copiousness  of  Gaelic  epi- 
Jellow  of  Tnnity  College  and  Professor  of  ^^^^  j    synonymous,  was  a  great 

Oeoloffy  m  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  . i.^*-^    :    iu  c7u      i  i    u 

Mlve  for  him  this  problem  :-*  What  was  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  old  chro- 

the  hour  of  high  water  at  the  shore  of  Clon-  ^^^^^^  ^r  writers  of  historic  romance, 

tarf  in  Dublin  Bay  on  the  23rd  of  April,  —a  temptation  they  were  unable  to 

1014?'    The  editor  did  not  make  known  resist,  except  in  few  cases.   There  arQ 

U  Dr.  Hau^ton  the  object  he  had  in  view  Certain  beauties  both  in  word  afid 

|b  this  question,  and  iUe  coincidence  of  the  colour-ptiatingi  of  whicil  •  ipariBg 
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use  gives  pleasure  to  the  eye  of  taste,  Little  can  the  mere  English  reader, 

but  produces  nausea  when  too  fre-  who  may  look  on  much  of  this  as 

quently  used.     The  hot  glare  pro-  mere  bombast,  feel  the  charm  which 

ceeding  from  a  burning  house  in  one  such  substantives  and  epithets  as  the 

part  of  a  picture,  and  the  pale  moon  following  had  on  the  original  hearers 

radiating  cool  blue  light  in  another,  or  readers  of  the  work — *^  Luireach, 

produce  a  striking   contrast,    espe<  lainndearda,  luchtmara,  tredualach, 

cially  when  the  rest  of  the  picture  trom,trebhraid,  taitnemach'*(Lorica9, 

is  in*  deep  shade.     But  about  thirty  polished,  ample,  treble,  &a) 
years  since,  a  man  with  good  eyes 

could  not  take  his  promenade  wher-  ^„^  ^,  „  ,^^„,„.  ,^^^ 
ever  fumiture-shops  were   grouped 

without  having  his  sight  blasted  by  The  editor,  alluding  to  the  defeats 

this  tnck  of  colour.  suffered  by  tne  Irish  forces  on  many 

occasions,  finds  no  great  difficulty  in 

wrnm  axd  ama  or  tbb  work.  accounting  for  them,  and  this  with- 

mt.    jy  ^^     -                     -n  /•      .  ,  out  the  Slightest  reflection  on  their 
The  foUowmg  passage  wi  1  furnish  innate  courage  or  skill  in  the  use  of 
a  fair  specimen  ot  the  style  of  the  their  arms, 
chronicle,  besides  exhibiting  the  mis- 
ery of  a  country  divided  into  small  **  The  whole  body  of  the  clan  were  Bum- 
kingdoms  when  a  ferocious  band  of  ™oned  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  WOT 

foreigners  chose  to  make  a  lodgment  °'.  P^f\   ?/^^  P^"^  f'ff^i''  ^^  f  ^nr 

•     -^                                              ^  minor  tnbe,  if  not  every  individual  clans^ 

man,  had  a  voice  not  only  in  this  primaiy 

"  In  a  word,   although  there  were  an  q<ie»tion,  but  also  when  the  war  was  de- 

hondred   hard-steeled  iron  heads  on   one  clared,  in  the  questions  arising  upon  subs^ 

Beck,  and  an  hundred  sharp,  ready,  cool,  quent  military  operations.   .    .    The  king! 

aever -resting,  brazen  tongues  in  each  head,  ^^  chief toins  were  themselves  chosen  by 

and  an  hundred  garrulous,  loud,  unceas-  ^^®  <^1*^»  althouch  the  choice  was  limited 

lag  voices  from  each  tongue,  they  could  *?  ^^^^  ^^^  possessed  a  sort  of  herediUry 

not  recount,  nor  enumerate,  nor  teU  what  '*8^^  °^*"  complicated  by  a  comparison 

aU  the  Gaedhil  suffered  in  common,  both  °*  ^«  personal  merits  of  the  rival  claim- 

aen  and  women,  laity  and  dergj',  old  and  *'^^' 

young,  noble  and  ignoble,  of  hardship,  and  .  **  ^®  *""y  *'^«  *  roP«  o^  "and.    It  con- 

9f  injury,  and  oppression  in  every  house  "**^  ®^  •  number  of  minor  clans,  each 

from  these  vaUaut;  foreign,  purely  pagan  commanded  by  its  own  petty  chieftain,  re. 

paople.      Even  though  great  were  this  cru-  ce>ving  no  pay,  and  bound  by  no  oath  of 

elty,  and  oppression,  and  tyranny— though  allegiance  to  the  king  or  chief  commander, 

■umerous  were  the  oft-victorious  clans  of  ^^^  ^1*°  ^^  'ioubt  adhered  with  unshaken 

themany-familied  Erinn— though  numerous  fi<i«l'»ty  to  iu  own  immediate  chiefUin,  but 

their   kings,  and  their  royal  chiefs,   and  ^f  <>"  ^^^  smallest  offence  could  dismiss 

their  princes— though  numerous  their  he-  ^'*  follewers  to  their  homes  even  at  the 

loes,  and  champions,  and  their  brave  sol-  ^^ry  eve  of  a  decisive  battle.     .     .     These 

diers,   their  chiefs  qS  valour  and  renown,  ^^cts  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would 

and  deeds  of  arms— yet  not  one  of  them  ^'g^tly  understand  the  inherent  weaknesa 


able  to  give  relief,  or  alleviation,  or  de-  ©^  warfare  in  ancient  Ireland." 

Uverance  from  that  oppr^sion  and  tyramiy,         ^hus  many  of  the  faults  we  choose 

from  the  numbers,  and  the  multitudes,  and  .^  ;,«»^„4.«  *«\.„«  «    ^    *        "^  >'»'«". 

the  cruelty,  and  the  wrath  of  the  brutal,  *<>  ^"^P"^®  t^.^^r  ancestors  and  their 

ferocious,    furious,    untamed,    implacable  BUPPOSed  natural  propensities,  should 

hordes  by  whom- that  oppression  was  in-  peratherimputed  to  the  circumstances 

flicted,  because  of  the  excellence  of  their  in  which  they  were  placed  than   to 

polished,  ample,  treble,  heavy,  trusty,  glit-  themselves.    A  tribe  could  not  reckon 

tering  corselets,   and   their  hard,    strong,  upon   a  continuance  of    peace   with 

▼aliant  swords,  and  their  well-rivetted  long  neighbours  or  strangers  for  a  single 

spears,  and  their  ready,  brilliant  arms  of  ^gek.   A  chief  enjoying  the  streufftb, 

Talour  besides,  and  because  of  the  great-  ^nd  courage,  and  wisdom  of  manboo(^ 

neas  of  their  achievements  and   of  their  _.«„    «»««««.;„!     4.^   j.u   •        *"«""wwvi, 

deed*,  their  bravery  and  their  valour,  their  ZZJ^T^^'    ^'V"'''    ^#-^^^"& 

strength,  and  their  venom,  and  their  fero-  ^^^^^t  to  their  existence.     The  heir 

city,   and  because  of  the  excess  of  their  apparent  of  the  chiet   for  the  time 

thirat  and  their  hunger  for  the  brave,  fruit-  might  be  a  child  or  an  incompetent 

£al«  nobly- inhabited,  full  of  cataracts,  rivers,  you^h.     In  this  case  it  was  but  sound 

bays,  pure,  smooth-plained,  sweet,  grassy  policy  to  elect  during  the  chiefs  life 

Uad  o!  Erinn.'*  hia  brother  or  other  near  relative  to 
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assume  the  command  immediately  on  without  distinction,  suffered  from  them.  .  . 

his  decease.     This  was  done,  the  elec-  ^^^  many  and  frequent  were  the  bright 

tion  bein^  restricted  to   the   Duine  *°^  brilliant  eyes  that  were  suffused  with 

Uasals  (gentlemen)  of  the  tribe.    The  Jf '"^  ^"'^  ^™°»«^.  ^'^^  «l'^  """"f  f^P»»'  *! 

» ^... 4.:.. .r  .«>:.. u«>  vl   j:flf:«,»..;«k^<4    «.«  the  separation  of    son  from  father,   and 

scrutiny  might  be  distmguished  on  ^     j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^^  brother  from 

OCCaBlons     hv     the    usual    disagree-  brother,  and  relatives  from  their  race  and 

ables  of  an  election,  but  it  prevented  ffQ^j  ^^i^  tribe." 
the  inconveniences  of  an  interreg- 
num. One  of  the  most  terrible  of  these 

southern  descents  was  that  made  by 

TBS  PAMiBR  nocBXDiNos  BaroEB  brun's  TiuM.  Itxi&T  SOU  of  Imar  (Ivar)  and  his 

three   sons, — ^Dubhceann,  and    Cu- 

The  mere  Irish  were  never  much  Allaidh.  and  Aralt,    (Black    Head, 

benefited  by  the  nominal  capital  of  and  Wild  Dog  (Wolf),  and  Harold), 

their  country.    The  Norwegians  get-  These  worthies   took  possession  of 

ting  it  into  their  possession  in  836  Limerick,  and    high   and    haughty 

or  838,  built  a  fortress  there  in  842,  were  their  proceedings, 
and  the  Danes  after  a  preliminary       a  guch  was  the   oppressiveness  of   the 

visit  in  861,  returned  for   reinforce-  tribute  and  rent  of  the  foreigners  at  Urge 

ments,  and  their  king,  Olaf  the  White,  and  generally,  that  there  was  a  king  from 

was  recognised  as  supreme  chief  of  them  over  every  terrltor^^  and  a  chief  over 

all  the  foreigners  in  Ireland  in  656,  every  chief tainiy,  and  an  abbot  over  every 

and  made  Dublin  his  head  quarters,  church,  and  a  steward  over  every  village. 

There  was  a  comparative  rest  from  *"^  »  ^^^^^  »°  ^^^^  ^^^^^  "^  *^'  "®"*« 

foreign  invasionsfor  about  forty  years,  °^.*^«  f  ^?  °'  ^"°°  ^"^  ^"T^"^  <f^«*7  ^^^ 

put  ireiana  s  trouDies  Degan  to  tnicicen  ^^        ^^       j^     .^  ^^ . ^^  y^^^ 

in  theearly  partof  the  tenth  century  ^^  ff  ,^  ^^^\  ^  ^  jri^^^  ^^^  ^„ 

Crowds  of  foreigners  assembled,  and  fo^ed  to  preserve  them  for  the    foreign 

the  brave  King  of  Ireland,  Nial  of  the  steward,  or  baUiff,  or  soldier.     And  though 

Black  Knee,  collected  all  the  forces  he  there  were  but  one  milk-giving  cow  in  the 

could  from  Meath  and  the  North,  and  house,  she  durst  not  be  milked  for  an  infant 

attacked  their  united  strength  at  Kil-  of  one  night,  nor  for  a  sick  person,  but 

mashogue  in  the  mountains  beyond  ™'^^*  ^  ^^P^  ^^^  *^«  steward,  or  bailiff,  or 

Rathfamham.     But    the   foreigners  wldicrof  the  foreigners.  And  however  long 

much  outnumbered  the  natives,  and  Jf  "»«^*  ^^^™  ^^f  i"^"?^  *"!,**'"!  ""l 

the  heroic  king  with  twelve  i)etty  M^*"?^!.  ""  """^  ^\  T°^k  .^"^ 

.    "*'*"**'.  T    p.     /v    -1  ^;,        t^''*'j  although  there  was  m  the  house  but  one 

pnnces  penshed  in  the  battle.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  y^  killed  for  the  meal  of  one 

1  he  ferocious  invaders  did  not  con-  night,  if  the  means  of  a  supply  could  not  be 

fine  their  attentions  to  Dublin  and  otherwise  procured.  .  .  .  And  an  ounce  of 

the  north;  they  ravaged  the  pleasant  silver  Findmni  was  paid  for  every  nose 

south  country,  and  feelingly  does  the  besides  the  royal  tribute  every  year.  And  he 

chronicler  describe  the  hellish  mis-  who  had  not  the  means  of  paying  it,  had 

chief  they  committed.    Overcome  by  l^lnjwlf  to  go  into  slavery  for  it." 
his  subjects  he  sometimes  even  ne-       The  alternative  was  the  loss  of  the 

gleets  his  darling  alliteration.  ^^gan  just  mentioned. 

**They  rent  her  (Erinn's)  shrines,  and 
her  reliquaries,  and  her  books.     They  de-  bbian's  barlt  btruoolbs. 

molished  her  beautiful,  ornamented  tem- 
ples; for  neither  veneration,  nor  honour.         But  we  have  got  to  the  tenth  Cen- 

nor  mercy  for  Termonn,-  nor  protection  for  ^^^  ^^  ^be  two  youthful  brothers 

t^JL  flit'^th^iJZJtr^Jnl  d^^i^ed  to  give  a  disabling  blow  to 
man,  was  felt  by  this  lunous,  ferocious,  t\„_«  i,  x„^««„  «^  !««»«;•»«  ♦!,«  «*/v 
pagan,  ruthless,  ^thf ul  people.  In  short  y^^^^  tyranny,^  are  learning  the  pro- 
intil  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  the  grass  of  Session  of  arms  m  their  father's  for- 
the  field,  or  the  stars  of  heaven  be  counted,  tress  m  Thomond  {Tuaith  Mmmhatn 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  recount,  or  to  enume-  North  Munster).  These  were  Math- 
rate,  or  to  relate  what  the  Gaedhil,  all  gamhaint  and  Brian,  sons  of  Cenne- 


*  Church  lands  having  the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

t  However  the  people  of  the  tenth  century  pronounced  thb  word,  modem  scholars  aire 
content  to  sound  it  Mahoun. 
An  9ld  Hunster  kin^  Oilliol  Oluim  appointed  in  his  will,  that  the  deBcendants  of  his 
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digb  (Kennedy)  chief  of  the  Tribe  of 

Dal-Caig.    The  first  naming  of  these 

princea  in  the  chronicle  brings  out  an 

alliterative  and  patriotic  glow  on  the 

pen  of  the  enthusiastic  chronicler. 

**  There  were  then  governing  and  ruling 
this  tribe,  two  btoat,  able,  yaliant  pillars, 
two  ficTce,  lacerating,  magnificent  heroes, — 
^o  gates  of  battle,  two  poles  of  combat, 
two  spreadiog  trees  of  shelter,  two  spears  of 
^ctory  and  readiness,  of  hospitality  and 
monificence,  of  heart  and  strength,  of  friend- 
"I'ip  and  liveliness,  the  most  eminent  of 
^  west  of  Europe,  viz.,  Mathgamaia  and 
Brian,  the  two  sods  of  Cennedigh,  son  of 
l^rcan,  aoo  of  Lachtna,  son  of  Core,"  &c. 

,  Their  couains,  the  Eoganacht,  having 

*he  lion's  share  in  the  government  of 

*^th  Mogha,  the  following  were  the 

pnndpal  privileges  of  the  Dalcas- 
tians-^ 

**  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  host  of  Lugaidh's 
J,     wee 
'^  lead  the  battalions  of  the   hosts  of 

Mamhain, 
And  afterwariLs  to  be  m  the  rere 
In  coming  from  a  hostile  land. 

**  It  i»  not  fealty  that  is  required  of  them, 
*»ot  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Caisel.* 
"  »a  not  rent,  it  is  not  tribute,  as  hath 
been  heard; 
**  not  fostership  nor  fo8tership*s  fees. 

qT?  *vcn  when  there  ia  not  a  king 

Onl  **'  ^°^  ^^^  Erinn  of  hosts, 

^  that  you  would  not  infringe  on 

■^QQian  power  could  prevail  over  you-" 

entei2?  ^  *^®^^  ^^^^  *^®  princes 
the  e^  on  a  skirmishing  warfare  with 
of  th  '^^^ '  ^^^  when  Mahon,  weary 
a  tri  ^  i^ultless  struggle,  entered  on 
(mS^  with  the  enemy,  Brian  still 
„ai  ^^Ued  to  harass  them,  and  as  his 
J^j^Ua  biographer  says,  when  he 
did  f  ^^^  injure  them  on  any  day,  he 
niithf  ^^^^  ^^ght,  and  every  inactive 
^^^  ^as  followed  by  a  destructive 
^^'  He  and  his  followers  lived  in 
^QTOary  huts,  and  continued  to  kill 
com  ^^^  nightly  their  enemies  "  by 
wjj^uies,  by  troops,  by  scores,  by 
or  h- ^^^^  ^^^  (^n  case  of  a  bad  day 
^8ht)  by  quaternions." 


"  Great  were  the  hardship  and  the  ruin 
the  bad  food  and  bad  bedding,  which  they 
inflicted  on  him  in  the  wild  huts  of  the 
desert,  on  the  hard,  knotty,  wet  roots  of  his 
native  country,  whilst  they  killed  his  people, 
and  his  trusty  officers,  and  his  comrades — 
sorrowful,  wretched,  unpitied,  wearj',  for 
historians  say  that  the  foreijin^ers  cut  off  his 
people,  so  that  he  had  at  last  but  fifteen 
followers." 

Mahon,  finding  his  brother  in  this 
wretched  state,  appointed  a  meeting, 
and  a  conference  was  held,  given  in 
verse  in  the  text,  Mahon  gently  chiding 
Brian  for  exposing  the  lives  of  his 
brave  followers  to  certain  death  ; 
Brian  delicately  hinting  that  such  and 
such  of  their  ancestors  would  not  be 
so  patient  of  the  presence  of  the  loe 
in  Thomond  as  he  (Mahon)  chose  to 
be. 

"  Mahon,  Alone  art  thou,  O  Brian  of 

Banba  (Erinn) ! 
Thy  warfare  wa»  not  without  valour ; 
Not  numerous  hast  thou  come  to  our 

house ; 
Where  hast  thou  left  thy  followers? 


^^  Brian.  I   have  left  them  on   Craig 

Liath,t 
In  that  breach  where  shields  were  cleft. 
Bimn  (Biorn) — ^it  was  difficult  to  cut 

off  the  man — 
Fell  there  with  his  people. 

''  Our  fight  at  the  Fergus  was  not  soft; 
Weary  of  it  were  we  on  both  sidas ; 
Our  fight  in  the  combat  was  no  weak 

combat, 
Thirty  with  Elins  fell. 


"  These  are  our  adventures,  O  man, 
O  son  of  Cennedigh,  the  fair  skinned ; 
Often  did  we  deliver  ourselves  with 

success. 
From  positions  in  which  we  despaired 

of  escape. 
Cennedigh  for  wealth  would  not  have 

been, 
Nor  would  Lorcan,  the  fruitful,  have 

been 
So  quiescent  towards  the  foreigners, 
As  thou  art,  O  Mathgamhain." 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  a 
general  gathering  of  the  native  fighting 


tWn 

((^*^^ika,  Eoghan  and  Cormac  Cas,  should  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  south  in  alternate  sue- 

iJ*^    A  very  unwise  proceeding,  as  future  events  proved, 
oji  ^e  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  south  assumed  the  title  of  Caisiol  (CW,  tribute, 

gl  ;.^«riglea  (Grey  Rock)  near  KiUaloe,  seat  of  Aoibhin  (^otne,  Venus?),  the  Bean  Sighe 
^«  Didcatdan  chiefs. 
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men  to  Goahel,  and  soon  a  general 
engagement  took  place  between  them- 
■elves  and  the  foreigners  at  Sulcoit, 
in  which  these  last  sustained  a  terrible 
defeat.  The  chronicler  then  reiates 
with  much  zest  the  march  to  Limerick, 
its  destruction,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  conquered. 

"  They  carried  off  their  jewels,  and  their 
best  propertj,  and  their  saddles  beautiful 
and  foreign,  their  gold  and  their  silver, 
their  beautiful  woven  cloth  of  all  colours 
and  of  all  kinds,  their  satins  and  silken  cloth, 
pleasing  and  variegated,  both  scarlet  and 
green,  and  all  sorts  of  cloth,  in  like  manner. 
They  carriedaway  their  soft,  youthful,  bright 
matchless  girls,  their  blooming,  silk-clad 
young  women,  and  their  active,  large,  and 
well- formed  boys.  The  fort  and  the  good 
town  they  reduced  to  a  cloud  •f  smoke,  and 
to  red  fire  afterwards.  The  whole  of  the 
captives  were  collected  on  the  hills  of 
Saingel.  Every  one  of  them  that  was  fit 
for  war  was  killed,  and  every  one  that  was 
fit  for  a  slave,  was  enslaved.** 

WAXILY  <2UARBSL8. 

A  remnant  of  the  Danish  forces 
maintained  a  position  in  Inis  Cealtra, 
(Scattery  Island)  under  Ivar,  and  six 
years  later  this  chief  induced  the 
chiefs  of  the  O'Donovans  and  0*MoI- 
loys  to  aid  him  to  destroy  the  power 
of  Makon,  now  the  acknowledged 
King  of  Munster,  and  even  to  take 
his  ufe.  These  princes  were  of  the 
Eoganacht  branch  of  the  royal  line 
of  Oashel,  and  therefore  not  friendly- 
disposed  to  the  present  Dalcassian 
monarch.  (See  ajite.)  There  are  two 
differing  narratives  of  the  murder, 
with  some  poems  interpolated,  and  a 
ffuess  only  can  be  made  at  the  truth- 
ful succession  of  incidents.  The 
editor  presents  as  probable  a  version 
of  the  facta  as  can  be  ^ot  at  among 
the  confusion  of  the  origmal  accounts. 

Mahon  unfortunately  accepted  an 
invitation  to  0*Donovan's  house  at 
Bruree  on  the  river  Maiguc,  probably 
to  bring  about  a  more  friendly  feeling 
between  the  two  rival  branches  of  the 
descendants  of  their  common  ancestor, 
OUliol  Oluim. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  being  active  in 
the  matter,  and  the  Eoganacht  chiefs 
having  sworn  neither  to  attempt  his 
life  nor  blind  him,  he  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unsuspicious.  We  next 
find  him  met  by  0'Molloy*s  people  in 
ft  pass  between  Kilmallock  and  Cork, 
and  about  to  be  put  to  death.    One 


of  the  accounts  says  that  he  had  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels  of  Barri  (belong- 
ing to  the  Cathedral  of  Cork)  on  his 
bieast,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
death  determined  on,  he  iiung  it  the 
distance  of  a  bow  shot  away  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  stained  with  his 
blood.  A  cleric  witness  of  the  base 
deed,  denounced  this  curse  on  the 
O'MoUoy  (Maelmuadh). 

It  is  Aedh  (Hu^)  that  shall  kill  thee,  « 

man  from  the  border  of  Aifi, 
On  the  north  of  the  Sun  with  the  harsk- 

ness  of  the  wind. 
The  deed  thou  hast  done  shall  be  to  thee  « 

re<?ret ; 
That  for  which  thou  hast  done  it  thou  shalt 

not  enjoy. 
Perpetual  shall  be  its  misfortune;  thy  pos> 

terity  shall  pass  away, 
Thy  hidtory  shall  be  forgotten,  thy  trib« 

shall  be  in  bondage; 
The  calf  of  a  pet  cow  sliall  overthrow  thee 

at  one  meeting; 
Thou  shalt  not  conquer  it,  Aedhan  shall 

slay  thee.** 

"The  north  of  the  sun  with  the 
harshness  of  the  wind"  implied  the 
burial  of  the  treacherous  chief  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  sun's 
rays  would  not  reach  his  grave. 

The  denunciation  of  the  bishop 
noticed  tlie  erics  payable  for  the 
murder  of  the  king,  but  so  atrocious 
was  the  deed  tiiat  Brian  would  not 
accept  any  recompense  but  the  life  of 
the  culprit. 

\ye  extract  a  portion  of  the  elegy 
made  by  Mahon's  blind  bard  on  the 
melancholy  occasion. 

"  Loud  to-day  the  piercing  wail  of  woe 
Throughout  the  land  of  UiToirdhelbfaaicb 

(Torloch). 
It  shall  be  and  it  is  a  wail  not  without 

cause, 
For  the  loss  of  the  hero  Matligamhaln. 

''Mathgamhain,  the  gem  of  Magh  Fail, 
Son  of  Cennedigh,  son  of  Lorcan ; 
The  western  world  was  full  of  his  famSi — 
The  fiery  King  of  Boromha. 


"  The  Dal  Cais  of  the  hundred  chnrchea 
member 
How  we  overran  Gaeth  Glenn, 
When  upon  the  illustrious  Fergal*s  shield 
Mathgamhain's  meal  was  cooked. 
.  •  ■  • 

**  Although  calves  are  not  suffered  to  go  t# 

the  cows 
In  lamentation  for  the  noble  Hathgam- 

hain. 
There  was  inflicted  much,  evil  in  bit  day 
By  those  who  are  in  f  prt  Aids." 
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The  coBtom  of  the  Gkiel  in  matters  island,  on  the  head  of  the  brother  and 
militant,  was  to  appoint  the  time  and  avenger  of  Mahon.  He  took  hostages 
place  for  battles — however  enraged  from  the  chiefs  of  Desmond  (Deas, 
one  party  might  be  with  the  other.  South,  Muimhe,  Munster),  allowed 
Brian  sent  mortal  defiance  to  Molloy,  sundry  ^Danish  groups  of  people  to 
threatening  to  besiege  him  in  his  own  occupy  places  of  trade,  and  finally  in 
dun  if  he  did  not  attend  the  notice,  the  year  998,  came  to  a  conference 
Murchad,  Brian's  eldest  son,  and  the  with  Malachy  II.,  King  of  Leath 
Otgur  of  his  day,  defied  the  caitiff  Cuinn  or  northern  portion  of  Erinn. 
chief  to  single  combat.  So  the  chal-  We  have  no  objection  to  Brian's  trium- 
lenge  was  accepted  and  the  battle  took  phant  procession  up  the  Shannon,  but 
place,  a  laree  body  of  the  Danes  fight-  are  not  clear  about  the  privilege  a»- 
mg  under  tne  banner  of  Maelmuadh.  sumed  by  his  Dalcassians,  of  making 
This  chief  was  slain  either  by  the  hand  hostile  visitations  to  districts  on  each 
of  Murchad,  or  put  to  death  in  cold  side  as  they  went  up  stream.  How- 
blood  by  Aedhan  in  a  lonely  hut  after  ever  Malachy  had  set  them  a  bad 
the  fight  In  this  latter  case  he  lost  example  a  short  time  before. 
his  eyesight  in  the  field  of  Bealach  The  natives  and  Danes  of  Leinster 
Leacota  through  the  curse  pronounced  getting  up  ^  insurrection,  soon  after 
on  him,  and  was  subsequently  killed  this  treaty  with  Malachy,  Brian  pro- 
in  the  hut  as  mentioned.  ceeded  towards  Dublin  to  bring  them 
A  few  lines  of  the  poetical  invita-  to  their  duty.  They  met  him  at 
tion  to  battle  sent  by  Brian  are  worth  Glean-Mama  (Glen  of  the  Gap)  near 
quotation.  Dunlavin,  but  sustained  signal  defeats 
«G<s  O  Cogtrtn  the  intelligent  f^  that  pass  and  other  pmnts  where 
Unto  Mmelmnadh  of  the  piercing  blue  eye,  P^y  afterwards  rallied.  The  curious 
T«  the  aons  erf  Bran  of  enduring  procperity,  m  topogiaphical  details  will  find  much 
And  to  the  sons  of  the  Ui  Eachdach.  to  interest  them  at  pages  cxliv.,  &c., 

of  the  introduction.    The  editor  has 

^ Say  unto  the  eon  of  Bran  that  he  fail  not  ^i^^^  ^'"^^,^1^  ,^^11  acquainted  with 
After  a  full  fortnight  from  to-morrow,  J*^e  natural  featui;es  of  the  neighbour- 
To  come  to  Belach  Lechu  hither,  hood  of  Dunlavin,  having  received 
With  the  foil  muster  of  his  army  and  his  some  valuable  information  from  ReV. 
fc^owen.  Mr.  Sherman  formerly  RC.  curate  in 

the  neighbourhood.    The  site  of  the 

••  Whenever  the  son  of  Bran  son  of  Cian  ^^^   ^^^    ^^  marked  by  an  ancient 

shall  offer  cemetery,   pagan  tumuli,  and  frag- 

The  Cnmlial  (blood  fine)  of  my  brother  ments  of  stone  circles  called  by  the 

nnto  myself,  inhabitants,  —  Pipers    Stones.      We 

I  will  not  accept  from  him  hostages  or  must  here  make  use  of  one  of  Dr. 

.    ptods,  Todd's  many  and  valuable  archeeolo- 

But  only  himself  in  atonement  for  his  gical  notes* 

guilt* 

"  The  Danes  expected  to  reach  Dunlavin, 

^                                             ,     a      .  and  perhaps  to  encamp  there  to  meet  tlie 

"But  If  he  do  not  come  from  the  South  forces  of  Meath  (under  Malachy)  and  Mun- 

To  Belach  Lechta  the  evergreen,  jter.     But  Brian  met  them  in  the  narrow 

Let  him  answer  at  his  house  ^lefiie  of  Glen  Mama,  thus  cutting  off  their 

The  Dal  Caia*  and  the  son  of  Cennedlgh.  retreat      Here  there  was  no  room  for  a 

•            *            *            *  regular  engagement,   and  the  flight  must 

^  For  him  shall  not  be  accepted  from  them»  h^ve  been  immediate.   The  main  body  of  the 

Oold,  nor  silver,  nor  land,  Danish  army  flew  across  the  sloping  land 

Kor  hostages,  nor  cattle,  0  man :  through  Kinsellastown,  to  the  ford  of  Lem- 

tell  them  this,  and  go  P'  monstown,  where  a  stand  seems  to  have 

been  made  by  them,  and  where  it  is  said 

TBS  noBT  AT  DUKLAviN.  thoussnds  fcU  iu  the  conflict.     To  this  day 

_^                          ,                 u  X     1    A  *^*^^  bones  are  turned  up  in   the  fields 

There  now  rcmamert  no  obstacle  to  about  the  ford,  and  some,  mounds  on  the 

the  placing  of  the  crown  of  Leath  banks  of  the  stream  are  so  filled  up  with 

]togna,t  the  southern  portion  of  the  them,  that  the  people  leave  them  untilled, 

*  Thb  name  Imports  Ate  **  Tribe  or  Family  of  Cas.** 

t  The  hoaadaiy  liiw  9t  IheM  portions  connected  the  bays  of  PabUn  and  Galway. 
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as  being  sacred  repositories  of  the  dead,  of  the  state  of  vassalage  in  which 

The  remnant  of  the  defeated  army  fled  to  they   had  held  the  natives,  we  HOW 

Holywood    about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  ^^(1  the  following  state  of  things  :— 
ford,  and  thence  to  the  ford  of  the  Horse- 

pass  on  the  LifiPey,  about  Poul  a  Phouca  "  There  was  not  a  winnowing  sheet  from 
(the  Pooka's  Hole),  where  they  were  utterly  ^^^nn  Edair  (Howth)  to  Tech  Duinnf  in 
routed.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Western  Erinn  that  had  not  a  foreigner  in 
the  wild  lands  of  Upper  Crihelpe  were  re-  bondage  on  it,  nor  was  there  a  quern  (hand- 
claimed,  and  many  relics  of  this  retreat  ™i^l)  without  a  foreign  woman,  so  that  no 
were  brought  to  light,  chiefly  in  a  line  from  ^^  of  a  soldier  or  of  an  officer  of  the  Gae- 
Tubber  Glen  (Well  of  the  Glen)  to  Lem-  dhil  deigned  to  put  his  hand  to  a  flaU  or  to 
monstown  ford.  The  workmen  coming  on  ^^7  labour  on  earth.  Nor  did  a  woman 
the  pits  where  the  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  ^^^  to  put  her  hands  to  the  grinding  of  a 
buried,  left  them  intect,  closing  them  up  quern,  or  to  knead  a  cake,  or  to  wash  her 
again.  In  the  defile  of  Glen  Mama,  during  clothes,  but  had  a  foreign  man  or  a  foreign 
the  first  week  of  May,  1864,  one  of  these  woman  to  work  for  them." 
pits  was  accidentally  opened,  bones  were  -.xr             i.i.\.  i.j.x.      j-j       a       j 

turned  up,  and  also  the  fragments  of  a  We  regret  that  they  did  not  endure 

Danish  sword  (now  in  the  possession  of  prospenty  more  meekly. 

Dean   Graves,  Pres.   R.I. A.)     The  clay  It  was  to   be  expected   that   the 

was  foundM)lack  and  unctuous,  as  if  thor-  battle  which   had   Buch   important 

oughly  saturated  with  human  remains."*  results  should  have  been  honourably 

Twi  ♦!.«  «««r  «««^i«  „,»i,«^«r«  «««*«  mentioned  by  the    poets.      One  of 

Harold  the  Danish  prince,  bv  the  "The  battle  of  Magh  Rath, Jaa  it  is  de- 
side  of  a  granite  post,  f  umishea  with  ^  scribed, 
an  aperture  for  a  wooden  shaft,  to  9'  ^***  ^^**  ??*^^^  ""^  ^"^^  ^^^I*' 

convert  it  into  a  cross.     It  is  called  ^  not  equal  m  prosperous  results, 

Cruisloe  {Crois  laech,  warrior's  cross),  ^^'  ^  ^^  "^"^P*"^  ^^'^  ^^  ^'^^  ^'"^ 

and  serves  as   a  rubbing  post  for  ,™,oifviko  doikos  at  «ncora. 
cattle. 

This  was  considered  one  of  the  After  a  sojourn  from  Great  to  Little 
most  important  victories  gained  over  Christmas  (Feb.  2)  in  Dublin,  Brian 
the  foreigners,  both  from  the  number  returned  to  Kincora  (Ceann  Coraidh^ 
of  the  slain  and  the  spoils  recovered  head  of  the  weir).  Meantime  Sitric, 
— "  €k)ld,  silver,  bronze  (Jinndruine),  son  of  Anlaf,  the  defeated  Danish 
precious  stones,  carbuncle  gems,  but-  prince,  fled  to  the  Court  of  Aedh  at 
falo  horns,  and  beautiful  goblets.  Aileach  (N.E.  of  Donegal),  and  after- 
Much  also  of  various  vestures  of  all  wards  to  that  of  Achy,  King  of  East 
colours  was  found  there  likewise,"  Ulster,  at  Downpatrick,  but  neither 
for,  in  the  words  of  the  text —  King  would  afford  him  protection, 

"Never  was  there  a  fortress,  or  a  fast-  such  was  the  awe  of  Brian's  power. 

ness,  or  a  mound,  or  a  church,  or  a  sacred  ^^»  "*^^  *  jl'^^®,  *^^  7^^  ^"^®*'  v  . 

phice,  or  a  sanctuary,  when  it  was  taken  proceeded  directly  tO  the  COUrt  of  his 

by  that  howling,  furious,  loathsome  crew.  Conqueror,  and  requested  peace  and 

which  was  not  plundered.  .  .   .  Neither  friendship.    These  were  immediately 

was  there  in  concealment  under  ground  in  granted,  both  from  the  inherent  nobl- 

Erinn,  nor  in  the  various  solitudes  belong-  fjty  of  Brian's   disposition   and   his 

ing  to  Fians*  or  to  fairies,  anything  that  desire  to  have  a  friendly  and  devoted 

was  not  discovered  by  these  foreign   won-  governor  for  the  distent  city  of  Ath 

derfulDenmarkian8(Z)af»mar^a»^a)  through  fii:«fi, 

paganism  and  idol  worship.'*  m     \     •     xi.     t.      j     ^i.   a.  i_  u  i.» 

^  ^                             ^  To  stram  the  bonds  that  held  his 

The  tables  were  now  conapletely  new  ally  to  him  still  tighter,  he  gave 

turned  on  the  foreigners.    Inptead  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.    This 


*  Here  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  legends  of  the  Fianna  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

t  Hotue  ofDontit — the  locality  of  the  shipwreck  of  Donn,  son  of  Milesins,  in  the  S.W. 
of  Kerry.  Donn  was  venerated  as  a  fairy  chief  after  his  decease,  the  same  as  Aenghns  of 
the  Brugh,  Biananan,  Mac  Lir,  &c. 

X  The  battle  of  Magh  Rath  (Plain  of  the  Fort,  Moyra)  has  l^n  already  noticed  in  the 
UKiVERarrv  Maoazinb.  As  to  Magh  Ealta  (plain  of  flocks).  Dr.  Todd  numarks,  **  No 
mch  battle  is  recorded  in  the  Irish  Annals,  unless  the  battle  of  Clontarff  be  intended.** 
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might  be  prudent  or  the  reverse,  but  weal  of  the  island  was  an  exceedingly 
to  take  Sitric's  mother  Gormflaith  gcarce  commodity.  The  same  inaif- 
{hlne-etfed  noble  lady)  for  his  second  ferent  spirit  still  exists, 
wife  showed  little  wisdom.  .This  The  great  chiefs  proceedings  for 
lady,  sister  to  Maelmordha,  King  of  some  time  after  these  occurrences 
Leinster,  had  for  her  first  husl^ind  seem  to  have  been  prompted  as  much 
Olaf  Cuaran,  to  whom  she  bore  the  by  ambition  at  least  as  by  a  national 
Prince  Sitric.  Her  next  spouse  was  spirit.  Still  he  did  not  depart  from 
Malachy,  King  of  Leatn  Cuinn,  the  generally  observed  rule  among 
already  more  than  once  mentioned.  Gaelic  kings  and  chiefs,  i.e.,  sending 
After  presenting  him  with  a  son,  warning  to  those  on  whom  they  in- 
Prlnce  Connor,  she  was  repudiated,  tended  to  make  war,  and  appointing 
and,  very  little  to  Brian's  domestic  the  time  and  place  of  battle.  He 
coinfurt,  he  was  selected  for  her  third  gave  Malachy  plainly  to  understand 
experiment  in  matrimony.  After  that  he  should  cede  to  him  the  dig- 
sharing  his  royal  bed  and  board  for  nity  of  Ard-Righ.  The  astonished 
a  season,  she  was  repudiated  the  sovereign  claimed  time  to  consult  the 
second  time,  and  then  probably  went  princes  of  the  North  and  his  own 
to  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  for-  chiefs,  but  neither  from  the  Kiuel 
tress  of  her  son  in  Dublin,  or  her  Conaill*  nor  the  Kinel  Eoghain  could 
brother  at  Naas,  or  Dunlavin,  or  he  get  due  encouragement,  and  he 
Binn  High  (Ballyknockan,  near  Leigh-  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  humi - 
lin  Bridge).  liating  wet  to  the  Southern  chief. 

Still  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to 

"TUe.V/o/  Sa^a  caUn  her  Kormlada,  and  take  the  brave  prince  at  a  dlsadvan- 

deKnb^  her  as  the  faii^t  of  all  women,  ^       ^^            j^i^^  ^  twelvemonth  to 

and  best  gifted  m  everything  that  was  not  |^^        j^^^      .             rpj^      interview 

in  her  own  power,  i.e.,  in  all  physical  and  "*""'^*^    "*^    ^.     ,         '^     ilrt    X. 

natural  endo^nente,  but  she  did  all  things  ^^  V^^^e  m  Bnan  8  camp,  Malachy 

in  over  which  she  had  any  power,  i.e..  in  be^g  accompanied  by  twelve  BCOre 

her  moral  conduct.'*— Bum/  Njal,  ii.,  323.  horsemen,  and  when  the  agreement 

was  made,  the  Southern  £ing  pro- 
We  find  at  the  period  in  question  ceeded  homewards,  first  making  a 
frequent  marriage  alliances  between  present  of  240  horses  to  his  future 
Irisn  and  Danish  families.  In  fact  vassal.  The  Meath  warriors  would 
when  a  foreign  family  or  tribe  had  not  deign  to  conduct  each  a  led 
contrived  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  horse  back  to  the  Royal  fort,  and 
oountiy,  and  the  first  bitter  dislike  Malachy  was  unwilling  to  offend 
had  blown  over,  the  native  chiefs  Brian  by  refusing  thenLf  He  there- 
began  to  look  on  them  as  they  did  fore  begged  of  Murchad  to  accept 
each  other,  and  in  many  cases  a  them  in  token  of  his  good  will,  and 
stronger  feeling  of  friendship  con-  the  prince  graciously  assented.  Ma- 
nected  the  foreign  chief  and  his  lachy  was  not  in  a  better  condition 
people  to  some  neighbouring  native  at  the  year's  end^  and  so  the  sove- 
princeorflaith,  than  prevailed  among  reign ty  of  the  island  passed  into 
themselves.  This  was  also  the  case  Bnan*8  hands  without  bloodshed, 
afterwards  between  natives  and  We  have  not  sx>ace  to  treat  in  detail 
Anglo-Normans.  Nothing  could  ex-  his  after  visitations  to  the  North, 
ceed  the  stren^h  of  ties  that  bound  and  his  circuit  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  individuals  of  a  tribe  to  each  receive  hostages,  and  connrm  his 
other  and  to  their  chief,  and  in  most  authority.  When  at  Armagh  he 
cases  the  chiefs  to  the  provincial  gratified  the  ecclesiastical  powers 
kings,  but  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  there  by  a  donation  of  20  oz.  of  gold, 
of  the  Ard-Righ  or  for  the  general  and  by  directing  his  secretary,  the 

*  In  the  original  is  given  the  poetical  adjuration  of  Gilla  Comghaill  O'Sleibhin  to 
Hugh,  King  of  Hy  Conaill,  to  join  Malachy  in  his  opposition  to  Brian.  This  King  of 
Munster  is  treated  in  it  as  the  King  of  Saxonland  in  aftertiraes  by  a  bard  of  the  fifteenth 

or  sixteenth  century.  For  a  wonder  the  Ulster  King  did  not  yield  to  the  power  of 
poesy  on  that  occasion. 

t  Petty  chiefs  or  princes  paying  tribute  to  their  superiors,  received  in  turn  gifts  from 
he  great  men,  in  fact  were  obliged  to  receive  them — a  genuine  Iriah  procedure. — (See 
the  "Book  of  Rights.") 
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Abbot  O'Oarroll,  to  make  this  entry  day  to  day,  not  knowing  the  moment 

in  their  book  in  the  Latin  language,  they  should  be  called  on  to  go  on  a 

The  curious  may  still  read  the  ori-  marauding  expedition,  or  to  defend 

ginal  at  page  16,  bb,  in  the  Book  of  their  corn,  th«ir  cattle,  and  their  own 

Armagh,  a  collection  begun  in  the  lives,  from  a  marauding  party.    We 

eighth  century :— -  quote  a  few  of  the  peaceful  exploits 

"  St  Patrick  going  up  to  heaven,  com-  ^^^^^  ^«*  ^^^  ^re^^t  of  OUT  ancient 

manded  that  all  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  aa  P^^ces. 

well  of  baptisms  as  of  causes  and  of  alms,  '*  By  him  were  erected  noble  churches  m 
should  be  carried  to  the  Apostolic  City  Erinn  and  their  sanctuaries.  He  sent  pro- 
which  is  called  Scotice  (in  Gaelic)  Ardd  fessors  and  masters  to  teach  wisdom  and 
Maciia.  So  I  have  found  it  in  the  Book  knowledge,  and  to  buy  books  beyond  the 
Collections  of  the  Scots  (the  Gael).  I  have  sea  and  the  great  ocean,  because  the  writ- 
written  (this),  that  is  (I),  Calvus  Peren-  ings  and  books  in  every  church,  ^bc.,  h«d 
nis  {Mael-Svtiiaiu,  Bald  for  Ever)  in  the  been  burned,  and  thrown  into  the  water  by 
Sight  (under  the  eyes)  of  Brian,  Emperor  the  plunderers  from  the  beginning.  And 
of  the  Scots  j  and  what  I  have  written,  he  Brian  himself  gave  the  price  of  books  to 
has  determined  for  all  the  Kings  of  Maceris  every  one  separately,  who  went  on  this  8«r- 
(Cashel  or  Munster)."  vice.     ...      By  him  were  erected  thm 

church  of  Cell  Dalua  (KilUloe),  and  tlia 

^»....  .—^^  church  of  Inis  Cealtra  (Scatterv  Island),  and 

COUPnrSATIONS.  aluha  em  r*      •        j.    ».         A. 

the  bell  tower  of  Tuam  Greme,T  &c,  &c. 

If  there  is  exUnt  a  thorongh  be-  ZX^ZZ'^S"^  -^tl^^ 

hever  m  all  the  facts  related  by  the  ened  the  duns  and  fortresses  and  islands 

bards,  he  had  better  refrain    from  ...    and  royal  forts  of  Mumhaln.    He 

questioning  the  editor  on  the  subject  built  also  the  fortification  of  Caisel  of  the 

of  the  beautiful  and  innocent  maiden  Kings,    ....    and  Cean  Coradh,  and 

of    the   pcold    ring    and    snow-white  Borumha  in  like  manner.      He  continuod 

wand.     The  chronicler  coming  to  this  in  this  way  prosperously,  peaceful,  giving 

point  in  the  history  thus  expressed  banquets,  hospiuble,  just- judging;  wealth- 

nimself  • • '  venerated,  chastely,  and  with  devotion, 

and  with  law,  and  with  rules  among  the 

"  After  the  banishment  of  the  foreigners  clergy ;  with  prowess  and  with  valour,  with 

out  of  all  Erinn,  and  after  Erinn  was  re-  renown  among  the  laity,  and  fruitful,  power- 

duced  to  a  state  of  peace,  a  lone  woman  ful,  firm,  secure  for  fifteen  years  in  the  chid 

came    from    Torach    in    the    North     to  sovereignty  of    Eruin,   as    Gilla  Madnda 

Cliodhna*   (pr,  Ckena)  in   the  South  of  (O'Cassidy,  Abbot  of  Ardbreccan)  said— 

Erinn,  carrying  a  ring  of  gold  on  a  horse-  cc  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^^^  BuibhtL  of  the  vail^ 
rod,  and  she  was  neither  robbed  nor  in-  irated  flowers. 

suited.    Whereupon  the  poet  sang,-  Without  gloom,  without  gufle,  withMi 
"  *  From  Torach  to  pleasant  Cliodhna,  treachery. 

And  cariying  with  her  a  ring  of  gold.  Fifteen  years  in  full  prosperity.** 

In  the  time  of  Brian  of  the  bright  side,         »  ,        ,  %  ^  ±s 

fearless.  In  order  that  the  next  qnotatidll 

A  lone  woman  made  the  circuit  of  may  be  intelligible,  it  must  be  pre- 

Erinn.  * "  miscd  that  after  Gormflaith's  repudia- 
tion and  departure  from  the  Munster 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Brian  was  court,  her  place  was  filled  by  a  third 

a  usurperwith  respect  to  LeathCuinn;  wife  (daughter  of  Cathal  O'Connor, 

but  how  much  better  was  it  for  the  King  of  Connaught),  whom  at  the 

people  of  the  whole  land  to  be  under  point  of  time  to  which  We  have  ar- 

the  undivid<*d  sway  of  one  wise,  noble-  rived,  say  1009,  we  find  in  the  tomb, 

minded,  and  energetic  prince,  assured  and  Gormflaith  again   at  Kincora, 

of  peace,  and  opportunities  of  carrying  probably  occupying  a  suite  of  apart- 

on  the  ordinary  business  of  life  undis-  ments  to  herself  but  not  reinstated  iii 

turbed,  and  improving  their  condition,  her  once  high  and  happy  position, 

than  to  be  merely  enduring  life  from  Brian,  from  a  wish  to  keep  up  cordial 


•  CUena  was  in  the  first  rank  of  Munster  Fairies.  Her  visits  were  much  disliked  \pt 
the  people.  Tonn  Cliodhna  CCleena's  Wave)  in  one  of  the  Kerry  bays  was  the  dread  cf 
the  native  seamen. 

t  Fort  of  the  Sun— Tomgrea&y  in  Clare — a  copy  of  one  of  the  Danaan  Bound  Toweta» 
There  is  at  present  not  a  trace  of  it. 
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relations    with    her   brother    Mael-  which  a   game  went  agaioBt  Mnrchadh. 

mordha,  might  have  merely  tolerated  Murchadh  became  angry,  and  said,  *It 

her  presence,  and  the  domestic  ar-  ^**  ^^^^  *^**  gavest  advice  to  the  fo- 

rangement  have  been  the  same  as  we  r^ignera  when  they  were  defeatcd.'t  M»el- 

find  in  the  chronicles  written  by  those  '^''^''  "^^^  "^^n^"^!  i^^'/^7!f^ 

truthful  and  grave  historians  ^f  mo-  XS^a^J^  H^  thTyew  l^tlde 

dem  times,  Balzac,  Dumas  Jils,  and  ^dy  for  thee  to  sit  on/J    Madmordha 

feyaeau.      Our  own  chronicler  can  became  angry  and  retired  to  his  room. 

give  an  historical  sketch  in  a  terse  (Next  morning  he  left  the  palace  without 

and  befitting  style  when  not  carried  taking  leave.) 

away  by  a  torrent  of  assonances  and  **  This  was  told  to  Brian,  and  he  sent  » 

alliterations ;  so  we  copy  a  short  nar-  messenger  after  him  to   detain  him  until 

rative  of  an  event,  the  starting  point  ^"^'^  should  converse  with  him,  and  until  he 

of  disagreeable  circumstances  which  Sl!'"^'*  "'"^  ^"^"^  with  him  cattle  and  pay. 

culminated  in  the  terrible  strife  at  J.^J'T^^'  ""ll^n  n"?         ♦w  ^^ 

PI      .      /r  the  plank-bridge  of  Cell  Dalua  on  the  east 

vioniaril.  ^jde,  and  he  was  mounting  his  horse  there, 

A  dispute  ensued  between  him  and  the  me»r 

THX  SMALL  sroaai  CLOUD.  senger,  and  he  turned  on  the  messenger,  and 

gave  him  a  stroke  of  a  yew  horse-switch  on 

"Madmordha,  son  of  Murchadh,  King  of  his  head,  and  broke  all  the  bones  of  tho 

J^ighin,  set  out  to  convey  three  masts  of  head !     It  was  necessary  to  carrj'  the  mes- 

pine  of  the  trees  of  Fidh  Gaibhli  (parish  of  senger  back  to  Cenn  Coradh.    And  Cocaran 

Clonsast,  King's  Co.)  to  Cenn  Coradh,  viz.,  was  the  name  of  the  messenger.   Some  were 

a  mast  from  the  Ui*  Failghe,  and  a  mast  anxious  to  pursue  him  (Madmordha)  then, 

from  the  Ui  Faelain,  and  a  mast  from  the  and  not  allow  him  to  eocape  until  he  made 

Ui  Aluireadhaigh.    But  a  dispute  took  place  submission.     But  Brian  said  it  should  be 

between   them   when   ascending  a   bo^rgy  at  the  threshold  of  his  own  house  he  would 

mountain,  whereupon  the  king  nimself,  viz.,  demand  justice  from  him,  and  that  he  would 

Maelmordba,  put  his  hand  to  the  mast  of  not  prove  treacherous  to  him  in  his  own 

the  Ui  Faelain,  having  on  a  silken  tunic  house." 
which   Brian   had  previously  given    him, 

which  had  a  border  of  gold  round  it  and  After  this  there  was  no  COrdialitr 

Bilver  buttons.    The  tunic  was  on  him,  and  between  the  sovereign  and  the  dwell- 

one  of  the  buttons  broke  with  the  exertion,  ers  in  Leinster,  whether  natives  or 

Now,  when  they  arrived  at  Cenn  Coradh,  the  foreigners  ;  and  in  1013  we  find  Brian 

king  took  oflf  his  tunic,  and  it  was  carried  and  ^ig  forces  encamped  before  Dub- 

to  his  sister  to  put  a  sdver  button  on  It,  VIZ.,  jj^  f^om  Saint  Cearan^s  festival  in 

wif^rTndsh^w^^^^^^^^^  autumn  till  the  "great  Christmas" 

son  of  Brian.    The  queen  took  the  tunic  ^^en  for  Want  of  provisions  they  re- 

and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  she  began  to  turned  home, 
reproach  and  incite  her  brother,   because 

she  thought  it  ill  that  he  should  yield  tbk  GATHsmnro  or  thb  kaalm. 
•ervice  and  vassalage,  or  suffer  oppression 

from  any  one,  or  yield  that  which  his  Towards  the  festival  of  St.  Patrick 

father  or  grandfather  never  yielded;  and  in  the  ensuing  spring,  all  that  had 

she  said  that  his  (Brian's)  son  would  re-  remained  loyal  to  the  reigning  mon- 

quire  the  same  thing  from  his  son.  j^j.ch  were  directing  their  course  to  the 

him  ^d  Mri^har'the    n^^^            '^'^  P^^^"  ^^""^^  ^^^^^°-      ^**"^»  ^"^  ^^ 

arising  out  of  a  casual  controversy"a?S;  mother  Gormflaith,  and  Maelmordha, 

for  as  Murchadh  and  Conaing  (son  of  busiedthemseh^escollectmgalliesfrom 

Brian's  brother,  Donnchuan)  were  playing  all  quarters.      Slgurd  Earl  of  Orkney 

at  chess,  Maelmordha  was  teaching  against  came  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  on 

Murchadh,   and  he  advised   a    move   by  the  condition  of  getting  the  privilege 


•  Ui  or  Ua  is  simply  from  the  German  Von  or  the  Latin  dt,  implying  remote  descent, 
grandi^on  or  great  grandson,  as  Mac  infers  inmiediate  descent.  It  has  been  long  dia- 
placed  by  O. 

i  We  prefer  Keating*s  version  of  the  angry  address — "  Had  you  given  as  good  ad- 
vice to  the  Danes  at  Glen  Mama,  they  would  not  have  lost  the  day.** 

J  After  the  fight  of  Glen-Mama,  Maelmordha  was  taken  from  his  hiding-place 
behind,  or  in  the  thick  foliage  of  a  yew  tree.  The  Afael  prefixed  to  proper  names  means 
nobUj  or  else  bald^  i.e.  tonsured  and  devoted  to  some  saint,  €.y.  Maolmuirref  Mary'i 
servant. " 
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of  being  Gormflaith's  fourth  husband,         "These  were  the  chiefs,  and  outlaws,  and 

the  second  and  third  still  living,  and  Dannars  of  all  the  west  of  Europe,  having 

one  being  near  eighty  years  of  age.  ?«  reverence,  veneration   respect,  or  mercy, 

T>«^j«..    „k^«*.  «,iw.fl/  «««»«  ^r.A  +li/»  'or  God  or  for  man,  for  church  or  for  sanc- 

Brodar,  about  whose  name  and  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  villanoua,  f ero- 

locahty  of  whose   earldom   there   is  ^j^^^  plundering,  hard-hearted,  wonderful, 

some  uncertamty,  was  also  a  postu-  Danmarkians,  seUing  and  hiring  themselves 

lant  for  her  hand,  and  Sitrio  made  for  gold,  and  silver,  and  other  treasures  a?* 

no  scruple  of  promising  it,  expecting,  well.      And  there  was  not  one  villain   or 

as  may  be  supposed,  that  one  of  the  robber  of  that  two  thousand  (the  troops  of 

wooers,  after  doing  good  service  in  the  Brodar  and  his  brother  Anlaf)  who  had  not 

battle,  might  be  very  indifierent  on  polished,   strong,  triple-plated,  glittering 

the  subject  at  its  close.  .  ^•^^"V  ""^  '^^"^"^  •  ^""Sl  ""^  ^!  '''^^t"^'^^" 

_     •'  ,      ^T.  ,    «  rodmg brass,  encasmg  theur  sides  ana  bodiea 

"  Brodar,   accordmg  to  the  Njal   Saga  jr^m  head  to  foot." 
had  been  a  Christian  man  and  a  mass-dea-         t     j.!.     j         •   i.«         r  j.\.  i 

con  by  consecration,  but  he  had  thrown  off         in  the  description  Of  the  arms  and 

his  faith,  and  become  *  God's  dastard'  and  armoUP  of  the  combatants  we  SUSpcct 

worshipped  heathen  fiends ;  and  he  was  of  our   authority   of    some   inaccuracy. 

all  men  most  skilled  in  sorceiy.    He  had  Avoiding  the  fore^st  of  epithets  brist- 

that  coat  of  mail  on  which  no  steel  would  Ung  all  over  the  glowing  description, 

bite.    He  was  both  taU  andstrong,  and  had  ^^  ^j-e  told  that  the  blue-green,  nard- 

such  long  locks  that  he  tucked  them  under  hearted  pagans  used  crimsoned,  mur- 

hisbelt.    His  hair  was  black.  derous,  poisoned  arrows  anointed  and 

This  fierce-lookin»  renegade  com-  browned  in  the  blood  of  dragons,  and 
manded  the  foreign  Danes  and  auxi-  toads,  and  water-snakes,  and  otters 
liaries  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  being  (the  poor  otter !  he  did  not  deserve 
supported  by  Earl  Sigurd  and  other  this),  and  scorpions.  They  had  bar- 
chiefs.  A  battalion  of  the  Dublin  barous  quivers,  yellow-shining  bows, 
Danes  had  their  position  in  the  rear  green,  sharp,  rough,  dark  spears,  x>o- 
of  these,  supported  by  the  chieftains  Ushed,  pliable,  triple-plated  corslets 
of  ships.  Maelmordha  and  his  chiefs  of  refined  iron  and  uncorroding  brass, 
occupied  the  rear,  commanding  the  Their  swords  were  heavy,  hard-strik- 
Nortn  Leinster  men  and  the  forces  of  ing,  strong,  and  powerful 
Hy  Ceansakch*  (Wicklow  and  Wex-  To  the  Gaelic  warriors  he  allows 
ford).  glittering,    poisoned ^i   well -riveted 

Directly  opposed  to  Brodar's  front  spears,    with    beautiful   handles   of 

battalions  were  the  tried   men   of  white  hazel  ;    darts  furnished  with 

North  Munster,  the  Dalcassians  un-  silken  strings,  to  be  cast  over  hand ; 

der  the  command  of  the  invincible  long,  glossy,  white  shirts;  comfort- 

Murchadh.  The  battalion  behind  this  able  (comfort  in  battle  !)  long  vests ; 

front  array  consisted  of  other  Mun-  well-acyusted,  many-coloured  tunics 

ster  troops  commanded  by  the  Prince  over  these  ;   variegated,  brazen-em- 

of  the  Waterford  Decies.  The  nobles  bossed  shields,  with  bronze  chains ; 

of  Connacht  with  their  brave  tribes-  crested,  golden  helms,  set  with  preci- 

men  occupied  the  rear  of  the  Irish  ous  stones  on  the  heads  of  chiefs  and 

war  force.  princes;  glaring,  broad,  well-set  Loch- 

The    patriotic   chronicler    having  lann  axes,  to  hew  plate  and  mail, 

brought  the  combatants  face  to  face  Every  sword  had  about  thirty  glori- 

on  the  field  which  was  to  be  the  ous  qualities  attached  to  it.t 
crown  of  his  work,  felt  all  his  poetic       The  inferiority  of  the  Irish  warriors 

rage   arise   against    the   foreigners,  in  defensive  arms  gave  little  concern 

whom  he  abuses  as  heartily  as  Grold-  to  their  historian.     Armed  or  un- 

smith's  bailiff  did  the  French.  armed,  they  were  a  match  for  the 

*  The  first  chief  who  bore  this  name  had  killed  a  druid,  accompanying  the  sacrilegious 
deed  with  a  fiendish  grin  on  his  features.  '^  That  vile  expression  on  your  face,*'  said  the 
dying  man,  "  shall  give  a  name  to  your  posterity  while  grass  grows."  Ceann  salach  is 
literally  dirty  head.  Other  great  families  have  not  escaped  nick -names.  Cameron  is 
crooked  nose — Cromwell^  crooked  eye.     (£r^  KinscUa  is  Kinsella^s  country.) 

t  Venomous  and  poistmous  in  the  bardic  lays  were  mere  epithets  applied  to  weapons 
from  their  aptitude  to  inflict  mortal  wounds. 

^  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Chronicler  has  not  afforded  even  the  luirtch  (the 

leathern  jack  with  its  iron  or  bronze  scales^  to  his  heroes.  These  loricas  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  gld  lays. 
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world.  (This  under  certain  conditions  ever,  of  treachery  to  the  national 

is  our  own  belief.)  cause.    We  quote  some  passages  of 

*»  Woe  to  those  who  attacked  them  if  a  description  of  the  fight  imputed  t43 

they  could  have  avoided  attacking  them,  him. 

for  it  was  swimming  against  a  stream,  it         «  There  was  a  field  and  a  ditch  between 

was  pnnmiclUng  an  oak  with  fists,  it  was  a  ns  and  them,  and  the  sharp  wind  of  tlie 

hedge  against  the  swelling  of  a  spring  tide,  spring  commg  over  them  towards  as.    And 

it  was  a  string  upon  sand  or  a  sunbeam,  it  it  was  not  a  longer  time  than  a  cow  could 

waa  the  fist  against  a  sunbeam  to  attempt  be  milked  that  we  continued  there,  when 

to  give  them  batUe  or  combat."  not  one  person  of  the  two  hosU  could  re- 
cognise another.  .  .  .  We  were  covered,  as 

TH*  DAT  AT  cLONTABvr.  ^cll  OUT  hsadsas  our  faces,  and  our  clothes, 

The  battle  began  with  a  single  T'ith  the  drops  of  the  gory  bloojl,  carried 

combat,  there  being  a  previous  dial-  ^^  ^^^  '°'*^,;:^  ^^^  »^*''P'  *^^^^  ^°^  ^^'""^ 

lengc  in  the  case.    PlaiiL  the  foreign  ^'"^  ^"^^J"  ^f'"^.^^^  'il"  "  P^'IT^ 

•„-.f  iJZ   Z:J^Tx!^t         u-      V  *"'^'Oj  over  our  heads  had  become  clogged  and 

warriOT,  came  before  his  lines  and  ^ound  with  long  locks  of  hair,  wWch  the 


occupation 

pion.  The  battle  was  sharp  and  short,  voar  to  diaontangle  and  cast  them  off.' 

the  two  warriors  falling  on  the  sod  at  _.                          .  i        n          j 

the  same  moment,  their  left  hands  ^9^  Y^  f:  PT'^^"^-^®";^"®? 

clutching  each  other's  hair,  and  their  warrior  standing  by  the  side  of  Maol- 

hearts  transfixed  by  their  swords.  seachlum  (Malachy)  on  that  day,  we 

Heaven  and  earth  are  ransacked  7^o"jld  certoinly  have   endeavoured 

for  sublime  images  to  give  an  idea  of  J®  ^^  »  tiettcr  occupation  for  his 

the  dread  straggle  that  took  place  hands.  Hear  this  bit  of  Pecksniflism 

between  the  iron-covered  and  the  de-  "ttered  by  him  :— 

fenceless  warriors  on  each  side.  "  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  Erinn 

-  To  nothing  smaU  (we  quote  our  text)  TH'f""  *5?  '•'""'■  "l  *'*°"  '•"•  f"'*.?'* 

could  be  Uk«f«i  the  firra,^.tern,  widden,  «"*  TS)!*  ,{nilLT.t^™t  ™*„° 

thunder  motion,  and  the  stout,  vaUant,  °?"  ??? '^^'f-'^^^^^u"/ Jj„'?/^°*',i2^^ 

hau^ty,  biUow  roU  of  these  J)eople  on  ""W„<l»t™ctod  brfo"  the  winds,  orlamt- 

both  sides.     I  could  compare  it  only  to  th6  °^' 

boundless,  variegated,  wonderful  finnament  Conaing,     Brian's     nephew,     and 

that  had  cast  a  heavy,  sparkling  shower  Maelmoroha  fell  that  day  by  each 

of  flaming  stars  over  the  surface  of  the  others' swords.    The  Connacht  forces 

^.  Zn6^LT'^''iLtZ^^^  ^  a°d  the  Danes  of  DubUn  assailed 

tl^^:t,':^i^^A7^  ea.h  other  so  furiously  that   only 

their  eontenUon  against  each  other."  ^?^^^  »,  !l^?red  of  the  Insh  sur- 

vived,  while  the  Danes  scarcely  left  a 

It  was  a  temble  spectacle  without  score.    Murchadh's   exploits,   could 

doubt,— the  din  and  clang  of  sword  ^e  trust  the  Chronicler  and  Malachy, 

and  axe  on  shields  and  helms,  the  could  be  rivalled  only  by  those  of 

cries  of  the  combatants,   and   the  Achilles  of  old.    He  went  forwards 

lurid  flashes  from  the  polished  sur-  and  backwards  through  the  enemies' 

faces  of  the  arms,  and  the  effect  of  ranks  mowing  them  down  even  as  a 

all  intensified  by  dying  groans,  and  person  might  level  rows  of  upright 

the  sight  of  bodies  writhing  in  agony  weeds.    He  got  his  mortal  wound  at 

as  life  was  about  to  quit  them.    It  is  lagt  from  the  knife  of  a  Dane,  whom 

not  so  easy  to  understand,  taking  dis-  he  had  struck  to  the  earth.    He  sur- 

tance  into  account,  how  the  following  yived  however  till  he  had  received 

circumstance  could  occur.  the  consolations  of  religion. 

**  It  was  attested  by  the  foreigners  and  About  sunset  the  mreigners,  not- 
foreign  women  who  were  watching  from  withstanding  their  superiority  in 
the  uulements  of  Ath  Qiath,  that  they  armour,  were  Utterly  defeated.  Striv- 
nsed  to  see  flashes  of  fire  from  them  in  the  j^g  ^  ^^^^  ^y  their  ships  they 
air  on  au  sidea.  ^^^.^  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
Mahichy's  forces  remained  inactive  the  full  tide,  and  those  who  flew 
during  the  main  part  of  the  fight  at  towards  the  city  were  either  inter- 
least     Dr.  Todd  acquits  him,  how-  oepted  by  the  same  tide  or  by  Mael- 
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Beacbluin's*  meiL    Dr.  Todd  inclines  Besides  the  anxious  care  besioinred 

to   this   last   theory.      The   heroic  on  the  comparison  of  the  different 

youth   Torloch,  son  of   Murchadh,  mss.,  and  the   translation,  and    the 

pursuing  the  fugitive  Danes  into  the  very  useful  commentary,  the  Editor 

sea,  met  his  death  at  a  weir.  has  furnished  in  the  appendix  the 

The  aged  monarch,  while  engaged  fragment  (with  translation)  in    the 

at  his  prayers  for  the  blessing  of  Book  of  Leinster,  the  Chronology  and 

Heaven  on  the  arms  of  his  people,  Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland 

was  murdered  just  at  the  moment  of  and  of  Munster  during  the  Danish 

victory  b^  the  Chief  Brodar,  who  in  period,   Maelseachlain*s   account    of 

a  few  minutes  afterwards  was  torn  the  Fight  of  Clontarf,  in  full  from 

to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  soldiers  the  Brussels  MS.,  and  the  genealo^ 

crowding  to  the  spot.  of  the  various  Scandinavian  Chiefs 

The  power  of  the  foreigners  was  who  were  mixed  with  our  concerns 
certainly  crushed  in  this  great  and  for  two  centuries.  The  accounts 
memorable  combat,  but  disorder  given  in  detail  of  the  fortunes  of 
seized  on  the  general  weal  of  the  oitric  and  others  of  these  Chiefs  are 
island  again.  South  Munster  re-  highly  interesting.  The  present  to- 
newed  its  contentions  with  North  lume  will  be  more  generally  read  than 
Munster,  and  even  its  own  chiefs  any  of  the  mere  chronicles,  into 
with  each  other.  Donnchad,  Brian's  whose  composition  entered  more  con- 
remaining  son,  though  a  brave  prince,  science  and  judgment, — on  account 
bad  not  the  abilities  of  his  father  or  of  the  many  poetic  and  romantic 
elder  brother.  Malacliy  quietly  re-  passages  scattered  through  it  Let 
Bumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  us  hope  that  it  is  not  the  last  on 
hut  found  that  the  annoyances  from  which  the  labours  of  the  eminent 
turbulent  petty  kings  and  the  still  scholar,  its  editor,  will  be  employed, 
remaining  foreigners  were  not  at  an  for  we  cannot  conceive  any  literary 
end.  task   more   ably  and  satisfactorily 

We  join  our  regret  to  that  of  the  executed  than  the  production  of  the 

Editor  that  one  of  the  unromantic  "  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  and  the  QailL" 

books  of  Annals,— that  of  Tiernach,  The  Fatal  Sisters,  translated  hy 

or  Loch  Ce.  or  that  of  Ulster,  has  not  Gray  from  the  Norse,  refer  to  the 

inaugurated  the  publication  of  our  *  Day  at  Clontarf.    We  quote  three  of 

ancient   chronicles.    Dr.   Todd    has  the  verses : — 
done  all  that  could  be  done  by  the 

most     profound     and     enlightened  <*  Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set  ^ 

scholar  to  disentangle  the  true  from  Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing, 

the  false,  through  the  narrative  by  Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet, ' 

shrewd  guesses,  by  sound  judgment  Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

in  weighing  the  merits  and  probabi-  • 

lities  of  conflicting  accounts,  oy  com-  ,,,      ,,     ,      ,,         ix  .  ,  .:. 

paring  the  romantic  statemenU  with  ^^^  ^tS^I  tan  *^  onnd 

those  set  forth  in  the  genuine  annals  ^^^  demands  a  nobler  hSdf  ^        ' 

and  the  foreign  authorities,  whether  soon  a  KmgJ  shaU  bite  the  gioimd. 
Icelandic  or   Anglo- Saxon.      Many 

events   in    our    old   archives,    pro-  '' Long  his  loss  shall  Erinn  weep, 

nounced  by  shallow  and  supercilious  Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see ; 

critics  to  have  had  no  foundation  are  Long  ^^  strains  in  sorrow  Bt«q>, 

found  to  possess  the  stamp  of  truth  Strains  of  immortality!* 
by  the  care  taken  by  Dr.  Todd  and 

his  fellow-arch»ologists  in  comparing  The  appendix  added  hy  Dr.  Todd 

our  own  annals  and  those  of  the  to  the  work  is  exceedingly  interesting 

European  nations  with  whom  we  had  and  valuable,  containing  among  other 

formerly  either  friendly  or  hostile  re-  matters  a  carefully  arranged  genea- 

lations.  logical  list  of  the  Irish  princes  and 


*  This  name  implies  the  Tonsured,  Le.,  devoted  disciple  of  Saint  Secfanal,  eoatcmpo- 
ranr  with  St  Patrick,  and  patron  of  Donahaoghlin. 
t  Karl  Sigwd.  {  Brian. 
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the  foreign  chiefs  during  the  Danish  tion :  '*  These  were  the  degrees  of 

wars,  and  an  abstract  of  the  fortunes  championship  since  the  beginning  of 

of  several    of    these   kings.      The  the  world,  and  before  Hector  there 

accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  was  no  illustrious  championship." 
ditfered  so  much  in  form  in  the  two       „ ,,     ,   „  ,     „  .  „  . 

MSS.,  U,  the  Dublin  and  Brussels  .   "^urchadh  was  the  Hector  of  Ennn, 

copies,  that  instead  of  pointing  out  >«  ^a><>«^i«  championship,  mgeneroiitym 

♦k^-T^-  *"«t^»«  y*  ^v^M***6  ^J^v  munificence.     He  was  the  pleasant  jntal- 

the  vanous  readings  m  notes  to  the  y,g^^  ^^^^^  accomplished  Samson  of  the 

body  of  the  narrative,  the  editor  has  Hebrews  in  his  own  career  and  in  his  time, 

removed  the  account  in  the  Brussels  He  was  the  second  powerful  Hercules,  who 

MS.,  purported  to  have  been  given  destroyed  and  exterminated  the  serpenta 

by  Malachy,  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  monsters  of  Erinn.  .  .  Hewasthegata 

Passages  arc  worth  preservation  as  ^^  battle  and  the  sheltering  tree,  the  crush* 

literary  curiosities.    If  Malachy  felt  *°K  sledge-hammer  of  the  enemies  of  hia 

any  iU  to  Brian  for  wresting  his  in-  ^'^^SL^**  *??  "^  ^^  race  during  his  career, 
dependent    sovereignty   from    him,        "When  this  very  valiant,  very  great, 

there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  discoverable  ^J^^J^^r'^^L^^^^ 

in  k;.  n^..^^^^.^      TK«»  k«  «»^.»«i,-  ^p  powerful  hero  saw  the  crushing  and  the 

m  his  narrative.    Thus  he  speaks  of  wpube  that  the  Danars  and  pirates  gave  to 

the  noble  heir  apparent,  Murchadh,  the  Dal  Cai^  it  operated  upoti  him  lika 

who  disdained  to  wear  even  a  shield,  death  or  a  permanent  blemish;  and  he  waa 

seized  with  boiling,  terrible  anger,  and  hia 

bird  of  valour    and  championship  arose, 

MALAcsn'B  AccouifT  09  THB  a^TTLB.  and  he  made  a  brave,   vigorous,   sudden 

rush  at  a  battalion  of  the  pirates,  lii(e  a 
"  The  Royal  Warrior  had  with  him  two  violent,  impetuous  furious  ox  that  is  aboat 
swords,  i.e.,  a  sword  in  each  hand,  for  he  being  caught,  or  like  a  fierce,  tearing,  swift, 
was  the  last  man  in  Erinn  who  was  equally  all  powerful  lioness  deprived  of  her  cubs, 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  right  hand  and  of  or  like  the  roll  of  a  deluging  torrent,  that 
^^t He  would  not  retreat  one  shatters  and  smashes  everything  that  re- 
foot  before  the  race  of  aU  mankind  for  any  gists  it ;  and  he  made  a  hero's  breach  and  a 
reason  in  the  world,  except  thU  reason  soldier's  field  through  the  battalions  of  the 
alone,  that  he  could  not  help  dying  of  his  pirates.  And  the  historians  of  the  foreignexi 
wounds.  He  was  the  bist  man  in  Erinn  testified  after  him,  that  there  fell  fiftv  by 
who  was  a  match  for  a  hundred.  He  was  his  right,  and  fifty  by  his  left  hand  in 'that 
Ac  last  man  who  killed  a  hundred  in  one  onset  Nor  did  he  administer  more  than 
day  in  Erinn.  His  step  was  the  last  step  one  blow  to  any  of  them ;  and  neither 
which  true  valour  took.  Seven  Uke  Mur-  shield,  nor  coraclet,  nor  helmet,  resUted  any 
cfaadh  were  equal  to  MacSamhain,"  Ac.  ©f  these  blows,  which    clave  bodies    and 

rnt       .,     ..     •   J  1     J*       L  sculls  alike.     Thus  three  times  he  forced  hia 

Then  the  wnterindulged  m  a  heroic  ^^y  backwards  through  the  battaUons  ia 

^      senes  in  geometrical  progression,  each  that  manner." 
hero  being  worth  seven  such  as  the 

man  who   preceded    him,  and   the       Sitric,  the  Danish  prince,  married  8« 

greatest  of  all  being  Hector  of  Troy,  before  mentioned  to  a  daughter  of 

Ail  native  bards,  schoolmasters,  and  Brian,  is  described  as  looking  at  th« 

schoolboys,  who  have  flourished  since  fight  from  his  Dublin  watch-tower, 

first  the  Siege  of  Troy  waa  be&rd  of  with  his  wife  at  his  side.    Seeing  th« 

in  Ireland,  have  fixed  on  Hector  as  mass  of  plumages  and  hair  shorn  off 

the   matchless    model    of    heroism,  by  the  gleaming  weapons,  and  flying 

chivalric  faith,  courtesy,  and  tender-  over  the  heads  in  the  wind,  he  ex- 

ness  ;   most  of  them  have  borne  a  claimed,  ^*  Well  do  the  foreigners  reap 

cordial  hatred  to  the  son  of  Peleus.  the  field,   for   many   is   the   sheiu 

Has  the  feeling  originated  from  the  whirled  aloft  over   them."    But  in 

pseudo  work  of  Dares  the  Phrygian  the  evening  he  was  obliged  to  endure 

Sriest,  having  arrived  in  the  country  the  sight  of  his  foreign  friends  and 

efore  Homer's  ''Tale  of  Troy  Di-  allies  fleeing  into  the  sea  ''like  a 

vine")    The  theory  in  the  text  would  herd  of  cows  in   heat   from  sultry 

make  Hector  many  times  superior  to  weather,  or  from  gnats,  or  from  flies. 

Hercules,  the  heroic   terms   in  the  And  they  were  pursued  quickly  and 

I       sevenfold   progression    being   Mur-  lightly  into  the  sea,  where  they  were 

'        chadh,  Mac  Samhain,  Lugha  Lagha,  with  great  violence  drowned,  so  that 

Conall  Ceamach,  Lugha  Lamhlada  they  lay  in  heaps  and  in  hundreds  and 

(Long  Haniu  Hector !    After  the  in  battalions."    Sitric's  wife  had  not 

list  comes  this  rather  startling  asser-  yet  learned  to  feel  strong  sympathy 

2* 
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with  her  hushand's  politics  ;  and  if  be     banner,  its  valour  and  its  courage  shall  be 

had  insisted  on  her  presence  in  order  "P«n  «very  man  of  them.'    Brian's  cushion 

to  be  a  spectator  of  the  defeat  of  her  J'f  readjusted,  and  he  said  fifty  psalms, 

coiintrvmATi     ho    \vi<»    sadlv    diaao-  fifty  pr^yers  and  fifty  paters,  and  the  tight- 

COUnimnen,    ne    \\  as    saaiy    aisap  .^^  continued  durint,'  all  that  time.    Brian 

pomtea.  ^^^^^  ^^i^^  o^t  ^  ^i^^  attendant,  how  was 

"  Then  it  was  that  Brian's  daughter,  the  the  banner  of  Murchad,  and  how  were  the 

wife  of  Amhlaibh's  son,  said :  *  It   appears  battalions.     The  attendant  answered,  *  It 

to  me,'  said  she,  *  that  the  foreigners  have  appears  to  me  like  as  if  Tomar's  wood  was 

gained  their  inheritance.**     *  What  is  that,  being  cut  down,  and  set  on  fire,  its  under- 

O    girl,'    said     Amhlaibh's    son.       *The  wood  and  its  young  trees,  and  as  if  the 

foreigners  are  only  going  into  the  sea  as  is  seven  battalions  had  been  unceasingly  de- 

hereditary  to  them.'    *  I  know  not  whether  troying  it  for  a  month,  and  its  immense 

it  is  on  them,  but  nevertheless  they  tarry  trees  and  its  great  oaks  left  sunding." 
not  to  be  milked.* 

"  The  son  of  Amhlaibh  was  angered  with  a  dano-oaelic  aoMAifcs. 

i'So^oSto^rA^!^'"'""*'""**^  ,  In  Apnendix  D    which  include. 

the  genealogies  of  the  Scandinavian 

Murchad's  death  after  a  fatiguing  chiefs  concerned  in  the  Irish  invasion, 

day  of  fight  has  been  already  relatei  there  is  an  outline  of  a  narrative 

While  the  fierce  struggle  was  going  capable  of  being  worked  into  a  fine 

on,  thus  was  the  brave  and  devout  historic  romance,  only  that  no  living 

old  monarch  employed.  novelist  or  romancist  would  be  found 

ii«r,-     xu        1  X    i.      *  u*       w  of  courage   sufficient   to  write   an 

"  When  the  combatants  met,  his  cushion  j  j  j^  romance  of  the  days  of  "  Muir- 

was  spread  under  him,  and  he  opened  hia  i  J,  ivui»«w  v*  viip  ««jo  v*     «*«*» 

psalteJ- and  he  begaiTtowcite  his  psalms  chertach   of  the    Leather   Cloaka,^ 

and  his  prayers  behind  the  batUe,  and  there  MUth  century.     This  able  and  ambl- 

waa  no  one  with  him  but  Laideen,  his  own  tious    pnuce    had    his  residence  at 

horseboy.  Brian   said  to  his  attendant,  Aileach,  not  very  far  from  London- 

*  Watch  thou  the  battle  and  the  com-  derry  ;  and  once,  when  finding  it  oon- 

batants  while  I  recite  my  psalms.'  Brian  venient  to  make    circuit  of  Leath 

then  said  fifty  psalms,  fifty  prayers,  and  Quinn.  he  was  exceedingly  careful  to 

fifty  patew,  and  he  asked  the  attendant  attend  to  everything  that  migbt  se- 

ThT  !^L^!^!.^^Z.^n'^^^'!^k  cure  success.  So  as  weU  as  providing 

The  attendant  answered,  •  I  see  tnem  and  %•    i-^n^^^.^  .»,:*u  *.x.^  u^  *.  i.«»«  ««3 

dosdy  confounded  are  Jhev,  and  each  of  ^«  foUowers  With  the  best  arms  and 

them  has  come  within  graip  of  the  other,  wmour  procurable,  he  effectively  con- 

And  not  more  loud  to  me  would  be  the  suited  their  comfort  by  getting  a  good 

blows  in  Tomer's  wood  if  seven  battalions  leather  cloak  made  for  everpr  indivi- 

weiecnttingitdown,thanare  the  resounding  dual.     We   find   him  on   his  return 

blows  on  the  heads,  and  bones,  and  sculls  laden  with  tribute,  aiccompanied  by 

of  them.'    Brian  asked  how  was  the  ban-  hostages,  and  sending  a  loving  greet- 

ner  of  Murchadh.    *It  stands,'  said   the  ing  to  his  queen,  with  a  hint  to  have 

attendant,  •and  the  banners  of  the  DalCais  ^he    large   hall    well    strewed   with 

round  It.'  .  .  .  His  cushion  was  readjusted  j^^v.^^  *    ^  njonv  vefisela  well  filled 

under  Brian,  and  he  said  fifty  psalms,  fifty  "^.^^^S,  ana  many  ^^®«,^«"  ^^^ 

prayers,  and  fifty  paten,  and  hVask^i  the  With  CUrds  and  whey  for  the  refresh- 

att^dant  how  the  battalions  were.    The  nient  of  his  tnisty  followers  and  his 

attendant  said,  *  There  lives  not  a  man  who  much-valued  hostages.     The  interest 

could  distinguish  one  of  them  from  the    of  the  story,  however,  does  not  rest 

other,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  hosta  on     with  himself,  or  his  useful  mantles, 

either  side  are  fallen,  and  those  that  are     or  his  CUrds  and  whey. 

alive  are  so  covered— their  heads,  and  legs,         The  fair  Maclcorca  (our  authorities 

and  garment*,  and  drops  of  crimson  blood,  being  Scandinavian  writers,  have  rcn- 

that  the  father  could  not  recognize  his  own  ^jg^ed  the  name  needlessly   harsh), 

Z  1::^.r  o^MSd'^  lif  aJte^dln^  daughter  of  the  prudent  aid  valiant 

answered,  »It  is  far  from  Murchad,  and  has  P"°Ce,   was  taken  captive,   fell  in t« 

gone  through  the  hoste  westward,  and  it  is  *he  hands  of  a  Sclavonian  merchant, 

stooping  and  inclining.'    Brian  said,  *  Erinn  »nd  was  by  him  sold  to  Hoskuld  of 

declines  on  that  account,    Nevcftheless  so  the  line  of  Olaf  the  White.  Oppressed 

long  as  the  men  of  Erinn  shall  see  that  with  melancholy  for  the  change  in 


*  Si  trie  had  used  that  expression  at  an  early  boor  of  the  fight,  when  he  imagined  the 
Danes  w  ere  gaining  on  their  enemy. 
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her  state,  she  feigned  to  be  deaf  and  living  inhabitants  feel  so  little  inter- 
dumb.  A  son  being  bom  to  her,  she  est  about  the  things  which  have  oc- 
could  not  refrain  from  uttering  a  curred  within  its  precincta  How- 
mother's  endearing  expressions  to  the  ever,  in  beginning  this  paragraph,  we 
babe  when  she  supposed  no  one  to  be  did  not  contempbte  alluding  to  this 
within  hearing,  and  so  her  secret  was  family  failing,  our  design  being  merely 
discovered.  She  always  conversed  to  glance  at  the  future  fortunes  of 
with  her  son  in  her  native  speech,  Sitric,  whose  manners  and  beard  so 
and  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  badly  corresponded, 
age,  she  sent  him  to  the  court  of  his  A  year  after  the  battle,  Malachy 
^ndfather,  and  with  him  a  gold  assaulted  Dublin,  and  Dumed  aU 
ring  and  other  trinkets,  which  her  the  buildings  outside  the  fortress, 
family  would  recognize.  This  youth  within  which  Sitric  lay  secure.  In 
was  called  Olaf  Paa  (Peacock)  from  1018  he  blinded  Bran  or  Braoin,  his 
his  great  beautv.  We  may  well  ima-  own  first  cousin,  son  of  Maehnordha, 
gine  the  cordial  welcome  he  met  with  thus  incapacitating  him  to  rule.  The 
at  the  stone  caisiol  of  Aileach.  The  poor  prince  subsequently  went  abroad 
romandst  who  gathers  these  few  and  died  in  a  monastery  at  Cologne, 
indices  for  the  coming  storj,  will  be  This  Bran  was  ancestor  of  the  Ua 
careful  to  make  young  Olaf  s  visit  be  Brain  or  O'Bym  of  Wicklow.  Next 
paid  previous  to  943,  when  his  grand*  year  he  went  on  enlarging  his  bad  ways 
father  was  slain  in  battle,  fighting  by  plundering  Kells,  slaying  many 
against  the  Danes.  The  presents  peopleinthe  very  church,  and  carrying 
made  by  the  handsome  young  Irish  awayspoils  and  prisoners.  In  1021. 
JMUaniMch  to  his  betrothed,  the  his  Danes  and  himself  got  a  signal 
fair  Gunnar,  were  a  gold  armilla,  one  defeat  at  Derne  Mogor^  (Del^n^), 
of  his  grandfather's  famous  cloaks,  by  the  son  of  Dunlaing,  King  of  licin- 
and  an  Irish  hound,  Sav  by  name  ster.  In  1022  he  was  again  defeated 
(summer  or  happy).  If  the  coming  by  King  Malachy  in  a  land  battle, 
man  wishes  for  more  particulars  let  and  at  sea  by  Niall.  son  of  Eochaidh 
him  consult  Landnama,  the  Nial  (pr.  Achy  or  Ucny)  King  of  Hy 
Saga,  Burnt  Nial,  and  the  Heims-  Conaill.  In  1027  he  made  an  un- 
hrnigla  (World  s  Circle)  of  that  un-  successful  raid  into  Meath,  and  next 
edifying  and  turbulent  writer,  Snorro  year  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Sturlason,  a  work  so  well  translated  Let  us  hope  that  he  noAde  one  good 
and  edited  by  S.  Laing.  general  confession.    Two  years  later 

he  attended  the  funeral  of  his  mother 

Lim  mxnom  w  sitbic  or  the  ulkv  bbako.  Gormfiaith.    His  pilgrimage  had  not 

quenched  his  thirst  for  forays,  for  in 
It  has  been  seen  that  Sitric  of  the  1031  he  plundered  Ardbraccan,  and 
silken  beard,  though  Brian's  son-in-  carried  off  much  cattle.  Next  year 
law,  and  enjoying  the  rank  of  king,  ho  was  victorious  at  the  mouth  of 
forgot  the  manners  of  chiefs  and  kings  the  Boyne  over  the  men  of  Meath, 
so  far  as  to  knock  out  one  of  his  Louth,  and  Monaghan.  In  1036, 
wife's  teeth.  He  was  intimately  twentv-one  years  af&r  the  great  fight, 
connected  with  Irish  royal  families  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
by  marriage.  Son  of  the  Danish  chief  Eachmarcach  (Rich  in  Horses),  and 
Olaf  Cuaran  and  the  Leinster  prin-  went  abroad  (where  is  not  said).  His 
oess  Crormflaith,  and  husband  of  a  death  as  well  as  that  of  his  daughter 
Munster  princess,  his  and  his  wife's  Fineen,  a  nun,  is  recorded  in  1048, 
bonds  were  still  more  tightly  drawn  the  last  seven  years  of  life  having 
by  the  onion  of  his  mother  to  her  probably  been  spent  in  religious  re- 
father  ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  that  tirement. 

unseemly  box  on  the  face  of  his  queen  Irish  historians  and  archteologists 

which  took  place  on  some  tower  in  will  find  valuable  assistance  in  the 

onr  city.    This  same  Dublin  now  ex-  appendix  whenever  they  are  occupied 

isting  is  linked  to  the  past  by  many  with  the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  or 

touching,  and  interesting,  and  tragic  foreignkings  and  chiefs  who  flourished 

situations  and  events,  yet  probably  during  the  two  centuries  preceding 

there  is  no  city  of  Europe  whose  the  Day  at  Clontarf. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 
TWO  Lcmma. 

And  the  days  crept  by  there,  the  It  was  a  pleasant  spring  morning, 

Suiet,  peaceful  days — what  blessed  the  dew  was  still  lying  on  the  grass 

ays  they  seemed  to  Lily — and  Jack  and  falling  in  little  tear-drops  from 

was  there,  always  near  her,  always  the  leaves  on  the  house  wall,  and 

kind  to  her.    How  strangely  pleasant  Lily  and  Jack  were  together  in  the 

it  was  1     But  those  quiet  days  were  cool,  shady  drawing-room.     In  his 

very  dull  to  him  ;  he  was  bored  be-  hand   Captain  Jack  held  a  letter, 

yond  endurance  with  their  sameness  over  which  his  head  was  bent    Two 

and  dulness.    He  had  nothing  to  do ;  red  spots  were  in  Lily's  cheeks,  and 

he  hated  this  humdrum  kind  of  life  ;  a  Iook  of  pain  was  in  the  soft  face, 

he  found  that  old  house  very  weari-  That  letter  came  from  London— K)fa, 

some.  what    a    cruel,   heartless   letter  it 

Lily  had  been  a  fortnight  in  her  seemed  to  Lily !    It  came  from  Lady 

old  home,  but  she  was  gettine  no  Georgina.     It  bade  Jack  leave  his 

Stronger;   day  after  day  the  little  poor,  sickly  little  wife,  and  come  to 

snowdrop  lay  there  by  the  window,  town  for  a  while.    There  was  so  much 

breathing  the  sweet  scented  air,  and  going  on,  it  said,  "  and  the  Foulkeses 

yet  eaining  no  new  strength.  are  still  here.    You  must  manage  to 

jyfominu  afler  morning,  when  the  come  ;  she  cannot  be  so  selfish  as  to 

sun  was  bright  and  the  birds  were  expect  you  to  bury  yourself  so  for  so 

singing,  she  sat  outside  among  the  long"— 4ind  then  the  poor  selfish  little 

flowers,  seeing  the  green  leaves  grow  lady  leant  her  head  back  among  ths 

ffreener  and  stronger,  watching  the  cushions  in  a  kind  of  despair, 

trees  and  shrubs  all  springing  into  "You  will  go?"  she  said  at  last; 

life,  and  yet  there  was  coming  no  new  still  there  was  a  kind  of  hope  in  her 

life  for  lier :  and  my  little  heroine  heart.    He  didn't  answer ;  he  tapped 

was  beginning  to  weary  of  her  weak-  his  foot  upon  the  floor ;  he  gnawed 

ness.  his  moustaches  in  silence.    "  You  will 

Every  day,  too,  Lily  in  her  bath-  go,  I  suppose,  Jackl" 

chair  was  driven  through  the  garden-  "  Well,  you  see  yourself  it*s  a  kind 

walks,  along  the  green  lanes  some-  of  command,  and — the  old  lady  doesn't 

times,  and  often  into  the  glen.    She  like  being  disobeyed  ;  she  has  been 

was  growing  no  stronger,  and  Aggie,  very  good  to  me,  too — you  know  that 

always  near  her,  always  watchful  and  I  suppose  I  must  go — eh  1"^ 

gentle,  was  begmning  to  grow  more  He  looked  at  her  inquiringly ;  he 

and  more  anxious  as  the  days  went  by.  didn't  want  to  vex  her,  but  he  did 

Jack  had  been  twice  up  to  town  in  want  very  much  to  make  that  little 

that  fortnight,  just  a  little  race,  two  expedition,  and  he  had  quite  made 

days  at  a  time— that  was  all.    He  up  his  mind  to  go. 

eame  back  always — he  didn't  desert  "  If  you  think  so,  I  suppose  you 

her ;   but  Lily  knew  that  he  was  must,  and  you  will  enioy  it  too— I 

longing  for  his  town  life,  for  his  club,  am  sure  you  will,  and — and  while 

and  for  other  things  of  which  she  you  are  enjoying  yourself  with— with 

hated  to  think ;  and  while  he  was  other  people,   you   will   forget  me, 

away  the  jealous  little  soul  would  Jack— oh  !  I  know  you  will.** 

grow  restless  and  pettish — would  lie  The  red  colour  had  faded  in  her 

a' I  davon  her  sofa,  thinking  until  she  cheeks,  the  hope  had  died  away  in 

had  nillen  into  a  troubled,  foolish  her  heart 

dream,  all  about  him,  and  his  neglect  He  was  contrite  then,  as  he  looked 

of  her,  poor  little  thing ;  poor  silly  into  her  face.     "  No,  no."  he  said, 

little  woman — in  her  weakness  she  gently  taking  her  hand. "  I  am  always 

was  making  troubles  for  herself  where  thinking  of  you,  darling;   you  are 

there  were  none,  always  in  my  mind."    Then  she  sat 
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up,  she  looked  full  into  his  eyes,  she  her,  or  changing  towards  her;  how 
tried  to  read  something  there,  but  he  loved  her  still— better,  qpre  des- 
she  couldn't  perately  than  ever  ;    how   unbear- 

"  Jack,  if  I  thought  so,  I  could  let  able  his  life  was  to  him  without  her. 
yon  go  now ;  I  should  be  perfectlv  She  should  know  it  all — and  then, 
satisfied  to  lose  you  for  a  little  while,      should  she  refuse  him — should  she 

He  smiled.  "  My  dear,"  he  said,  hold  back  her  love  from  him — why, 
"  you  are  very  foolish,  very,  very  then  his  heart  stood  still  within  him ; 
foolish ;  you  are  always  questioning  he  couldn*t  look  beyond  ;  he  daren't 
my  love  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do  look  further.  Poor,  cowardly  Charlie  ! 
to  satisfy  you  ;  you  are  too  exacting  His  strong,  brave  heart  half  failed 
— a  great  deal  too  exacting."  him  as  he  thought  how  frail  his  chance 

Poor  Jack,  he  was  sadly  perplexed ;  had  grown.  And  this  was  how  he 
he  couldn't  understand  her  at  alL         wrote  that  letter  which  Aggie  read, 

"  Perhaps  I  am — perhaps  you  are  quietly,  carelessly,  at  breakfast,  in 
right,"  she  said,  and  then  she  buried  the  old  house.  Quietly — apparently 
her  face  once  more  among  the  cush-  careless  as  to  its  contents,  she  opened 
ions,  that  was  all.  Jack  had  stood  the  envelope,  she  read  the  whole 
up  while '  he  spoke,  and  was  looking  letter  through,  never  speaking,  never 
out  into  the  pleasant  cheery  ligh^  even  changing  colour,  and  then  she 
thinking  he  must  go  ;  there  were  passed  it  on  to  her  father, 
many  reasons  why  he  should  do  this  "  He  wants  to  know  whether  we 
thing  ;  and  after  all,  he  had  been  can  have  him  here  for  a  while.  I  sup- 
very  good  to  his  wife ;  he  had  hidden  pose  we  can,"  she  said,  pouring  out 
himself  away  in  this  stupid  old  place  the  tea,  and  not  looking  up,  but  a 
quite  long  enough ;  he  must  amuse  light  had  broken  in  her  heart,  an  old 
himself  sometimes ;  it  wasn't  right  of  hope  was  rising  there  once  again,  and 
her— it  wasn't  just  to  expect  him  so  she  was  speaking  in  a  dream.  After 
to  give  up  everything ;  he  couldn't  all,  he  did  like  her,  then.  Why  else 
do  It  should  he  come  all  those  long  miles 

Another  letter  had  come  by  that  to  visit  their  quiet  home?  That  story 
morning's  post ;  a  big  square  enve-  which  she  had  read  in  his  honest  eyes 
lope,  directed  in  a  bold,  large  hand,  a  long  time  ago  in  Llanaber— had 
and  the  post-mark  was  Llanaber.  The  not  deceived  her.  He  did  love  her 
letter  was  for  Aggie.  Charles  Okedon  after  all;  and  then  in  her  heart  of 
— ^patient  Charlie — through  all  the  hearts  she  thanked  God  that  she  had 
long  winter  time  he  had  lived  on,  been  so  faithful  to  him  ;  she  was  very 
trusting,  hoping  still,  and  yet  doubt-  thankful  for  the  strength  which  had 
ing  and  fearing  ever  in  his  old  cow-  been  given  her,  for  that  purpose  which 
ardly  way.  He  had  waited  all  had  enabled  her  to  cling  on  so  to  her 
that  time.  Ho  had  given  her  all  hope,  casting  aside  the  love  of  others 
those  months  ;  he  had  been  trying  so  that  she  might  still  have  it  in  her 
her  ;  but  now  that  the  pleasant  power  to  worship  him,  and  him  alone, 
spring  days  had  come ;  now  that  the  He  loved  her ;  she  knew  he  did  as 
summer  time  was  drawing  on,  the  well  as  if  she  had  heard  him  speak 
young  squire  made  up  his  mind  to  the  words,  and  with  that  one  thought 
wait  no  longer.  in  her  mind,  the  whole  world  seemed 

Thesunshone  on  the  Manoir  house,  changed  and  beautified.  So  it  was 
on  the  bright  spring  fields,  on  the  far  settled  that  he  should  come,  and  once 
away  blue  sea,  as  he  stood  all  alone  again  she  wrote  to  him,  coldly,  for- 
on  the  terrace  walk,  leaning  on  the  mally  as  before,  and  he  was  satisfied, 
stone  balustrade,  and  thinking  of  And  Aggie — gentle,  ministering  Ag^ 
Aggie  ;  and  as  he  stood  there  looking  eie — daily  watching  her  little  sister 
away  over  his  broad  lands  he  was  fading  slowly,  couldn't  think  of  such 
telling  himself  that  after  all  that  long  a  sorrow — couldn't  bring  it  home  to 
time  she  should  know  how  he  had  herself  that  where  she  had  gained  so 
loved  her — how  passionately  he  had  much,  she  was  also  to  lose  much, 
loved  her — all  through  those  old  sum-  Even  while  within  her  there  still 
mer  times  when  they  had  been  to-  spoke  out  the  voice  which  told  her 
gether ;  how  faithfully  he  had  gone  that  here  her  love  was  powerless-^ 
on  loving  her  through  the  lonely  thatdays,  and  weeks,  and  even  months 
winter  months,  never  once  forgetting    might  go   by,  bringing  with  them 
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great  joj's  for  her,  and  that  still  in  with  them  light  and  peace  1    I  think 

this  one  ^eat  thing  her  love  was  there  are.    I  think  that  those  patient^ 

powerless  to  save  that  little  spring  ministering  spirits,  who  ^o  their  qiiiet 

flower  from  fading  away  and  dying,  rounds  of  charity,  soothing  the  poor 

— eren  then  she  could  not  realize  such  troubled  hearts ;  bringing  light  and 

a  trouble  to  herself.    Daily  she  was  life  into  the  poor  dark  soms.    I  think 

watching,  ministering,  in  her  gentle  they  are  very  nearly  angels,  who  stand 

way,  to  all  the  little  invalid's  wants,  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  angels 

never  wearying,  never  flagging  in  her  through  their  good  works ;  whoTive 

watchfulness ;  often  tried/ often  per-  their  lives,  not  for  themselves,  but 

plexed,  but  never  complaining  ;  bear-  for  other  people ;  who  take  up  their 

mg  with  many  little  uls ;  '*  troubled  crosses  meekl^,  and  bear  them  to  the 

about  many  things,"  but  never  trying  end  uncomplainingly :  who  murmur 

to  lay  her  burthen  upon  others,  never  not,  and  are  never  dissatisfied  ;  in 

growing  faint  or  wearv.  whose  hearts  there  is  always  the  een- 

Are  there  angels  that  go  smiling  tie,  patient  spirit  which  says^  " l^ot 

and  gliding  through  the  world,  un-  my  will  but  thine  be  done.      These 

changed  and  unspotted  by  the  sin  and  are  the  world's  imperfect  angels,  which 

sorrow  all  around  them  ;  who  pass  hereafter,  in  the  world  to  come,  shall 

through  the  dark  places,  bringing  be  made  perfect. 


CHAPTER  un. 

IH  TSJi  SUH  UOHT. 

And  Jack  was  to  go  away.    It  was  her  out  of  her  chair,  and  she  walked 

all  settled.  He  was  to  leave  his  poor,  through  the  grass  with  him  beside 

sickly,  little  wife  here  in  her  old  her. 

home  for  a  little  while,  and  then  he  Strange  to  him  was  that  country 

would  come  again.  church,  strange  the  song  of  the  birds, 

In  the  bright  morning  he  had  drawn  sti-ange  the  gravestones  and  wide- 
lily  in  her  bath-chair  along  the  plea-  spread  trees ;  but  they  were  all  fam- 
sant  sprine  lanes,  down  into  the  iuar  things  to  her,  thej  had  been  be- 
churchyara  That  country  church-  fore  her  often,  mingling  in  her  day- 
yard  was  a  very  bright  little  spot;  dreams  scores  of  times  in  her  London 
there  was  nothing  dreary  or  desolate  home — ^the  very  breath  of  the  mea- 
about  it ;  it  was  a  little  green  comer  dow-sweet  was  dear  to  her.  Among 
walled  in.  hedged  in  by  high  thorn  the  gravestones  and  by  the  grass 
hedges,  snadowed  over  by  branchy  mounds  they  walked  together,  bat 
trees — a  quiet,sequestered  little  place,  they  didn't  speak  much.  Then  she 
very  lonelv,  with  a  melancholy  calm  led  him  into  the  church,  under  the 
all  around  it  On  this  spring  mom-  porch— into  the  quiet,  old-fashioned 
ing,  when  the  sun  shone  very  brightly,  little  church, 
when  the  air  was  scented  with  the  Jack  had  no  eye  for  the  picturesque 
smell  of  the  meadow-sweet  and  May  i— he  saw  no  beauty  in  this  primitive 
blossoms ;  when  the  sparrows  were  little  house  of  prayer,  in  tne  faded 
all  singing  in  the  ivy  on  the  church-  picture -windows  and  high -walled 
tower, — Captain  Dashwood  brought  pews;  he  was  only  thinking  how  bad 
his  young  wife  in  her  bath-chair  to  the  colours  were  in  those  saints'  and 
see  this  old  familiar  little  spot  once  martyrs'  robes— how  dim  the  light 
again.  was,  and  how  uncomfortable  those 

The  days  had  gone  by,  many  days  narrow  pews  would  be  to  doze  in. 
they  were  now,  and  still  Lily  had  Then  Lily,  still  leading  him  on,  hold- 
never  been  strong  enough  to  make  ing  his  hand,  drew  him  on  to  where 
this  little  joumey ;  but  on  this  May  the  light  from  those  painted  windows 
morning,  when  everything  looked  fell  on  a  fair  marble  image,  a  sweet 
bright  and  pleasant,  she  felt  so  strong,  face  raised  in  prayer,  a  cold,  change- 
so  different,  that  together  they  had  less  face — a  kneeling  figure,  clasped 
planned  to  make  an  expedition  down  marble  hands.  Then  she  paused : 
into  the  valley,  down  into  the  green 
^elds ;  and  at  the  gate  Jack  helped  '*  Sacbbd  to  the  jobmoby  of  Lxxjas 
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Fbbmantls,  who  departed  this  life  ber  me  when  I  am  dead— remem- 

in  the  24th  year  of  her  age,  June,  bering  only  what  was  good  of  me — 

184S.  thinking  of  me  as  of  an  angel  ?    I 

''And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  am  afraid  not.** 

saying  unto  me,  Write :  from  hence-  *'  What  a  little  dav-dreamer  you 

forth  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  are,"  he  said,  drawing  her  hand  under 

the  Lord,  even  so  saith  the  Spirit,  for  his  arm-;  "  the  most  romantic  little 

they  rest  from  their  labours.  woman  in  the  whole  world.*' 

They  were  standing  there  together,  ''Am  II  well  I  suppose  I  am  : 

looking  on  this  monument,  and  Jack  but  I  do  wish  that,  I  do  indeed.    1 

was  touched  by  it  Thoughtless  Jack !  should  hate  dreadfully  to  be  forgotten, 

— there  was  that  in  the  cold,  impas-  or  remembered  only  as  a  very  useless 

sive,   marble  face  which  woke  his  troublesome  person.    I  should  like 

pity ;  there  was  something  within  all  my  faults  to  be  forgotten,  and  only 

him  which  whispered  to  him  and  mv  good  parts  remembered.    Jack, 

bade  him  draw  his  Idly  closer  to  him,  when  I  am  dead  will  you  think  of  me 

and  hold  her  there,  not  letting  her  so,  darling  V^ 

^,  not  losing  sight  of  her.     Close  But   he   only   said,  "  Hush,    my 

m  his  he  held  her  warm,  soft,  living  child,  you  mustn't  talk  so,  it's  very 

hand ;  and  he  didn't  know  why,  he  foolish,  very  wrong  of  you."    Then 

couldn't  tell  himself  why,  at  that  mo-  she  sighed. 

ment  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  "  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  ;  I  may  live 
ever  she  had  been— dearer  far  than  to  teaze  and  trouble  you  for  many, 
she  had  been  even  on  the  long-ago  many  years  to  come;  but  I  may  die  soon, 
morning  when  in  another  quiet  little  Jack,  no  one  can  tell  those  things.*' 
country  church,  under  other  painted  "  So  may  I  die  to-morrow  for  all  I 
windows,  he  had  knelt  beside  her,  can  tell ;  but  I  don't  think  it's  on  the 
holding  her  hand,  and  loving  her  cards,  it's  not  a  likely  thing  to  hap- 
very,  very  much.  pen;" 

He  was  going  to  leave  her  on  the  "  But  I  am  so  weak,"  she  argued 

morrow,  going  to  lose  sisht  of  her  for  still. 

a  while,  and,  standing  tnere  then,  he  "  You  will  soon  be  strong  again* 

almost  repented  having  so  arranged  The  fine  warm  summer  weather  is 

to  go ;  but  he  had  given  his  promise  coming,  and  then  my  darling  will  be 

to  nis  mother — he  must  go  now— go  her  old  self  again." 

where  pleasure  and  pleasant  friends  "  I  hope  so,  Jack." 

awaited  him ;  but  he  would  not  for-  And  then  she  led  him  out  again 

get  her,  he  would  be  very  true  to  her.  into  the  bright  sunny  light,  away 

always  thinking  of  her— so  he  tola  from  the  faded  windows   and  the 

himself  then,  standing  by  her,  hold-  marble  face, 

ing  her  hand,  and  fearing  he  knew  A  little  breeze  had  sprung  up ;  it 

not  what»  as  he  looked  into  her  soft,  was  ruffling  the  green  leaves  on  the 

deUcate  face,  and  thought  of  her  weak-  tree  tope,  and  swaying  the  long  grass 

nets.  this  way  and  that ;  it  brought  a  soft 

"  Is  she  buried  here  1"  he  asked  colour  into  Lily's  cheeks,  and  a  lustre 

pnsently.  to  her  eyes.    She  looked  wonderfully 

"No,  outside  in  the  vault;  but  pretty.  Jack  thought,  looking  upon 

Espa  put  this  up  in  remembrance  of  ner.  He  was  sorry  to  leave  her,  but 
er ;  isn*t  it  a  beautiful  face,  dear  1  he  had  been  very  good  to  endure 
Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl —  that  fortnight's  dulness  all  for  her ; 
a  very  thoughtless  little  girl— sitting  he  couldn't  have  borne  another  two 
over  there  in  our  uncomfortable  old  such  weeks  in  that  terribly  monoto- 
■eat,  I  asen*t  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  nous  place  for  any  one.  He  must 
I  used  to  spell  over  that  verse  over  amuse  himself  for  a  while ;  he  would 
and  over  again ;  I  used  to  look  up  at  return  all  the  fonder  of  her  in  another 
this  beautiful  face,  and  wonder  was  fortnight  He  had  made  great  re- 
mamma  so  like  an  angel  when  she  solves  to  be  a  very  well  behaved 
was  alive."  proper  person  while  away  ;  no  flirt- 
He  didn't  answer  her ;  he,  too,  was  mg  or  foolish  talk  ;  no  afternoons  at 
looking  at  the  angel  face,  and  lily  Lady  Mary's  ;  this  town  visit  should 
wenton.  be  spent  at  his  club ;  he  wou  d  live 
"I  wonder  will  anyone  so  remem-  there  en  gargan,  seeing  very  little  of 
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any  lady^s  society.  This  vow  he  his  boots  were  dusty  ;  he  had  walked 
made  to  himself  in  that  country  from  the  town  that  lus  arrival  might 
churchyard.  But  he  never  spoke  it,  be  quieter  and  less  noticed,  fiut 
he  never  told  it  to  Lily ;  he  left  her  Aggie  saw  him  from  among  the  green 
in  ignorance  of  all  his  good  resolves,  leaves  out  of  her  little  lattice  window. 
And  so  the  doubt  still  lived  in  her  She  was  looking  down  upon  him  as 
heart;  she  still  distrusted  him,  and  he  strode  along.  He  was  the  same 
couldn't  trust  him  away  from  her.  big,  awkward  fellow,  the  same  hand- 
Why  didn't  she  tell  her  doubt  1  some,  manly  young  fellow  who  had 
What  a  world  of  sorrow  and  trouble  won  her  heart  long  months  ago  ; 
might  have  been  spared  !  But  she  who  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
dian%  and  so  they  went  on  just  as  trouble  and  despair  to  her  :  who  had 
scores  of  others  have  gone  on  before  treated  her  so  badly,  walking  with 
them — misunderstanding  each  other,  her,  talking  to  her,  looking  love  upon 
making  great  mistakes  and  troubles  her  with  those  tender  gray  eyes  of  his, 
out  of  very  little  things.  and  yet  letting  her  go  away  I'rom  that 

All  day  Jack  sat  and  talked  to  his  Welsh  village,  uncertain  of  his  love, 
wife  ;  he  devoted  himself  to  her,  he  unconscious  of  his  truth  and  faithful 
was  very  good  to  her;  he  petted  her;  purpose.  How  often  since  then  had  my 
but  the  poor  silly  exacting  little  brave  young  saint  vowed  within  ber- 
thing, she  wasn't  satisfied  ;  she  was  self  to  forget  him,  to  cast  the  thought 
longing  to  speak  her  doubt,  but  she  of  him  far  away  from  her,  to  have  done 
daren't,  and  so  his  pleasant  words  and  with  him  for  ever,  and  how  often 
kindly  acts  lost  half  their  sweetness  with  those  wild  plans  had  come  the 
for  her.  hope  of  seeing  him  once  again,  of 

By-and-by  when  the  evening  was  hearing  his  pleasant  kindly  voice, 
stealing  on,  when  the  sun  was  sink-  and  looking  into  his  happy,  treacher- 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  into  the  pine  ous  eyes ;  how  she  had  dreamt  of 
forest,  when  the  sky  was  all  gold  this  meeting,  how  she  had  planned 
and  red,  poor  foolish  Lily  thinking  her  cold  indifferent  greeting  to  him  ; 
over  this  coming  parting,  and  sitting  up  to  this  moment,  how  brave  she 
with  Jack  in  the  pleasant  drawing-  had  been  ;  and  yet  now,  now  looking 
room,  said —  down  upon  him,  and  loving  him  as 

"  Jack,  you  must  promise  me  one    hopelessly  and  despairingly  as  ever, 
thing  ;  if  I  should  get  any  worse,  if   she  forgave  him  for  the  injury  he  had 
I  send  for  you  will  you  come  to  me  T    done  her  :  she  only  loved  him  the 
'*  My  child,  how  can  you  speak  so    more  for  the  misery  he  had  caused 
to  me?    Lily,  have  I  ever  neglected    her. 

yoni  have  1  ever  been  unkind  to       Unconscious  Charlie,  with  his  mo- 
youl"  dest   eyes   bent  upon  the  ground, 

Then  sitting  close  to  him  in  the  never  once  looking  up,  never  allowing 
golden  light,  looking  into  his  hand-  himself  to  think  or  hope  that  that 
some  eyes,  she  answered,  "  No."  grave,  sensible  little  girl  would  ever 

And  he  was  satisfied.  Why  didn't  dream  of  watching  for  his  coming, 
she  tell  him  her  trouble  then  i  Why  walked  straight  up  to  the  door,  ana 
didn't  she  speak  all  that  was  in  'her  stood  under  the  leaves  waiting, 
heart  1  Why  don't  people  always  Foolish  Aggie !  why  didn't  she  run 
do  what  is  right  and  best  for  them  1  down  then  and  open  the  door  to  himi 
What  a  deal  less  of  miserv  and  un-  why  didn't  she  show  him  in  this  one 
happiness  there  would  be  in  the  little  way  that  she  had  been  looking 
world  ;  but  they  never  do.  for  him,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  little 

The  golden  light  was  still  in  the  prude  1  She  wouldn't  have  had  him 
sky,  the  pine  trees  were  still  gilt  and  think  such  a  thing  for  worlds  ;  she 
pamted  with  the  last  warm  sun  rays,  wouldn't  let  him  know,  in  even  this 
when  Charlie  Okedon  came  at  last  one  little  way,  how  glad  she  was  to 
Up  the  gravel  walk,  past  the  flower  see  him  ;  and  the  sun  was  quite 
beds  and  groups  of  evergreens,  he  hidden  behind  the  pine  trees,  the 
stalked,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  song  of  the  sparrows  in  the  ivy  was 
and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  hushed,  the  light  had  nearly  gone  in 
Big,  ungainly,  handsome  fellow,  he  the  quiet  drawing-room  before  Charlie 
felt  very  shy  and  awkward  ;  his  hat  held  her  hand  in  his,  and  heard  her 
was  well  pressed  down  over  his  eyes,    gentle  greeting,  with  his  heart  swell- 
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ing  with  joy,  and  a  mist  rising  in  his  no  one  saw  her  lips  tremble  as  she 
honest  eyes.  No  one  conld  see  that  spoke  her  greeting  to  him,  the  even- 
mist,  no  one  conld  see  how  pale  he  ing  was  so  fast  turning  into  night : 
Sew,  the  light  was  too  dim  and  and  this  was  what  she  had  waited 
int,  and  no  one  saw  the  colour  for,  not  trusting  herself,  having  no 
come  and  go  in  Aggie's  soft  cheeks  ;  faith  in  her  own  strength  of  will. 


CflAPTEB  LIV. 
OLD  Tiusa. 

Akd  Jack  went  np  to  town  with  his  did  she  distrust  his  love  1     What 

heart  a  little  heavy.    She  was  grow-  had  he  ever  done  to  give  her  cause, 

ing  no  better,  that  poor,  weakly  little  if  so  ?     Alas  I  as  he  thought  thus, 

wue  of  his ;  she  was  fading  away,  many,  many  things  rose  up  before 

growing  thinner  and  paler,  as  the  him— little  wrongs,   of  which  she 

days  went  by,  and  he  couldn't  shut  knew   not ;    idle   thoughts,    words, 

his  eyes  quite  upon  the  truth ;  but  and  deeds  of  which  he  was  ashamed 

warmer  days  were  coming,  brighter,  to   think — all  of  which  were  irre- 

milder  days  ;  and  then — then  he  .told  trievable,  bygone  things,  of  which  it 

himself  she  would  grow  quite  herself  was  useless  to  repent ;  hut  then  they 

again  :  she  would  gain  new  strength  were  ills  of  which  she  knew  not.    So 

in  the  summertime,  and  her  beauty  he  thought  then,  hurrying  away  from 

would  come  back  to  her.     In  the  her. 

meanwhile,  she  was  very  well  where       All  day  Lily  lay  on  her  sofa ;  she 
she  was,  the  quiet  suited  her,  she  was  tired,  and  out  of  sorts.    Little 
wanted  rest,  and  Agde  understood  fool !    she  had  cried   herself  quite 
her  better  than  he  did.     She  wasn't  weary  after  Jack's  departure  ;   but 
fretful  or  cross  with  her  as  she  was  there  were  strong  loving  hearts  all 
with  him  ;  she  wouldn't  be  always  round  her  here  in  her  old  home — 
whimpering  and  complaining  when  true,  changeless  hearts,  which  loved 
he  was  gone,  and  he  thought  rather  her  none  tiie  less  for  her  weakness 
bitterly  of  their  little  disagreement  and  fading  beauty,  whicii  would  be 
and  quarrels ;  she  certainly  did  try  always  true  to  her  to  the  end.    All 
him  often,  no  one  could  deny  that ;  that  day  her  old  father  was  with  her, 
but  he  never  grew  cross  or  unkind  to  coaxing  her,  soothing  her,  striving  to 
her.    He  only  laughed  at  her  little  amuse  her,  and  blaming  that  heart- 
follies  ;  he  treated  her  like  a  spoilt  less  gentleman  who  had  so  forsaken 
child,  as   she  was.    He   had   been  his  little  wife,  very,  very  much.  And 
wonderfully  good  and  kind  to  her,  so  Aggie  was  left  to  entertain  Char- 
he  told  himself  that  day,  hurrying  lie  through  the  garden  walks.  Among 
away  from  her  in  the  train,  with  a  the  flowers  she  brought  him,   she 
kind  of  foreboding  of  ill  before  him  showed  him  all  her  favourite  places 
and  a  weight  on  his  heart.    But  he  and  things  up  the  glen,  under  the 
had  never  been  intended  for  a  hos-  shadowy  trees,  among  the  ferns  and 
pital  nurse  :  he  couldn't  so  sacrifice  rocks,  by  themill-stream,--she  show, 
his  whole  life  for  such  a  thankless  ed  them  all  to  him.     She  told  him 
task ;   some  one  else  might  take  a  many  little  anecdotes   of  by -gone 
turn  now ;  he  must  have  his  holiday  times,  of  summers  and  winters  past 
at  last,  only  a  very  little  holiday  too,  away.  She  touched  lightly  over  tnem 
two  short  spring  weeks,  and  then  the  all.  She  even  spoke  of  Tom — of  good, 
bumdrumming  and  grumblins  would  honest  Tom  Foulkes — little  thinking 
begin  over  again  ;  he  sighed  as  he  how  eagerly  Charlie  was  listening  to 
thought  of  it.    Why  was  she  always  it  all.    Once  or  twice,  as  she  spoke 
ailing  now  1   why  was  she  always  walking  by  him,  not  looking  at  him, 
complaining,  never  satisfied  with  his  had  he  turned  to  look  upon  her,  to 
level      Then   before    him   rose    a  try  and  read  something  in  her  face ; 
thought :  in  his  heart  of  hearts  there  but  that  face  puzzled  him  ;  he  never 
came  a  doubt,  which  told  him  how  could  read  anything  there;  it  told  no 
In  great  things,  in  perfect  truth,  he  stories,  and  so  ho  couldn't  know  whe- 
was  wanting.    Did  she  doubt  him  1  ther  those  past  times,  those  days 
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spent  with  Tom  had  been  fairer,  bet-  tiiral  she  should  love  Tom ;  he  had 
ter  days  than  any  others  ;  the  soft  grown  up  with  her,  he  had  been  with' 
Madonna  face  told  nothing,  and  the  her  from  the  first,  he  had  loved  her 
gray  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  from  the  first,  he  loved  her  still — 
She  didn't  know  then  that  while  she  Charlie  knew  be  did ;  and  then  be 
spoke  so,  she  was  raising  up  a  doubt  asked  himself  whether  she  returned 
in  his  heart  She  never  once  thought  that  love,  and  he  couldn't  answer; 
that  this  quiet,  young  squire  was  as  he  didn't  know,  he  couldn*t  under- 
observing  as  he  reaUy  was.  stand  her  conduct;  he  was  such  a 

Hound  those  past  times  my  saint  foolishly  modest  fellow,  he  had  such 

was  hanging  sucn  a  glory  and  a  gloss,  a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  own  worth. 

She  spoke  so  tenderly  of  them,  that  that  he  never  once  thought  it  pos- 

poor  cowardly  Charlie  felt  all  his  sible  that  she  could  prefer  him  in  any 

nope  gliding  away  from  him,  and  all  way;  he  had  thought  so  often  of  her, 

his  old  fears  coming  crov/ding  up  he  remembered  so  well  all  the  plea- 

again  in  everything  he  heard  of  Tom.  sant,  happy  hours  spent  with  her  in 

It  was  Tom  who  had  planted  that  those  Llanaber  days  which  were  past : 

bed  of  lily-of-the- valley  and  forget-  but  he  couldn't  remember  one  word 

me-not  inside  the  garden-gate.     It  or  act  of  hers  which  might  have  led 

was  Tom  who,  long  ago,  had  cut  him  even  to  hope  that  she  was  not 

those  crooked  letters  on  the  ash-tree  wholly  indifferent  to  him ;  she  was 

in  the  glen,  his  and  Aggie's  close  to-  such*  a  very  discreet  young  lady,  she 

gether.  It  was  Tom  who  had  walked  had  her  feelings  under  such  wonder- 

with  her,  talked  to  her,  and  loved  ful  control. 

her  then  in  these  pleasant  places ;  Under  the  shadowy  beech-trees  by 
and  Charlie,  thinking  all  this  in  his  the  little,  singing  stream  they  walked 
mind,  felt  like  a  traitor.  "  They  two  together  chatting  pleasantly.  Aggie 
had  been  together  from  the  first"—  was  so  happy  then,  forgetful  of  all 
80  he  thought,  and  why  had  he  now  her  doubts  and  troubles  ;  forgetful 
come  between  them  1  What  would  of  the  long  months  which  had  se- 
Tom  think  of  him  for  so  betraving  parated  that  summer  time  from  this 
his  confidence  1  But  he  couldn't  help  spring  day.  She  was  so  thoroughly 
himself,  he  was  no  better  than  other  happy  walking  beside  him,  and 
men,  he  was  open  to  temptations,  and  listening  to  his  voice  once  again, 
he  was  tempted  much  in  this  thing :  Lily  was  watching  for  them,  on 
he  had  striven  against  it,  he  had  her  lounge-sofa  in  the  window,  wait- 
tried  very  hard  to  give  her  up,  but  ing,  poor  little  thing.  She  was  very 
he  had  failed ;  every  new  day  of  his  tired  of  lying  there  :  so  much,  her 
life  only  made  him  feel  more  fully  life  was  becoming  a  Durthen  to  her, 
how  impossible  it  was  that  he  could  her  weakness  was  troublinc;  her  so. 
ever  learn  to  forget  her.  He  had  "  How  long  you  have  been  T  she 
given  Tom  what  was  by  right  his  said  wearily  as  they  stood  by  the 
own ;  he  had  allowed  him  to  plead  window  under  the  leaves, 
his  cause  fairly ;  he  had  waitea  pa-  "  Have  you  been  lonely,  darling  1" 
tiently  through  long  months  of  lone-  Aggie  asks  gently  ;  "I  am  sorry  I 
liness,  hoping,  trusting  still,  and  after  left  you." 

all,  where  was  his  reward  ?    Walk-  *'  I  am  used  to  it,  quite  used  to  it," 

ing  by  her  now,  it  was  of  Tom  she  the  invalid  says  ;  ^*  no  one  cares  to 

spoke — ^Tom*s  words  and  deeds,  his  sit  with  me ;"  and  the  red  lips  pout, 

jokes  and  plans  ;  he  was  mixed  up  she  is  fretful  to-day. 

in  everything,  he  was  foremost  every-  Then  Aggie  lavs  her  sentle  hand 

where.    It  was  very  hard ;  he  didn't  on  Lily's  arm,  she  speaks  softly  to 

know  what  to  say^  he  was  very  low-  her,  and  tells  her  of  the  pleasant 

spirited  and  despau'ing ;  itwas  so  verv  walk  in  the   glen;    tells   her  how 

hard  to  bear,  and  he  was  always  sucn  green  the  trees  and  ferns  are  looking : 

a  desponding,  cowardly  fellow.    So  now  Charlie  admired  it  all.     Ana 

Aggie  rambled  on  in  her  quiet  way,  Lily  listens,  the  fretful  look  fades 

unconscious  of  the  mischief  she  was  away  out  of  her  face,   she   smiles 

doing.  presently. 

So  it  was  that  Charlie,  listening  to  ''I  am  so  glad  you  like  it,"  she 

her  pleasant  recollections,  thought  says  to  Charlie,  "  so  glad  you  have 

within  himself  that  it  was  only  na-  seen  it  all" 
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And  then  they  sat  chatting,  those  He  made  her  forget  her  loneliness,  he 

three  ;   and  Lily's  old  merry  laugh  kept  her  from  thinking.    A  thousand 

made    pleasant    masic.      She    had  times  fairer  and    more   lovable   he 

cheered  up ;  it  did  her  good  to  look  seemed  to  Aggie  on  that  evening,  as 

at  big,  honest  Charlie's  face  ;  he  was  she  sat  watching  his  kindly  face,  and 

so  kindly  too,  so  gentle  to  her.  listening  to  his  pleasant  voice ;   a 

"  I  would  like  to  show  you  our  thousand  times  more  worthy  of  her 
little  church,  Mr.  Okedon  ;  I  will  love  than  ever.  He  was  so  gentle  to 
bring  you  there  myself  to-morrow  Lily,  so  thouglitful,  so  watchful  of 
morning ;  mayn't  I,  Aggie  1  We  can  her ;  and  silently  my  saint  sat  work- 
all  ^o,  I  in  my  bath-chair."  ins,  with  her  grave  face  bent ;  and 

1  ben  Charlie  smiles  and  says —  Charlie's  eyes  were  tuining  ever  to 

^^Yes,  we  must  make  that  little  that   soft  Madonna   face,   dwelling 

expedition  ;  I  can  pull  the  chair  too,  always  on  it    And  while  he  looked 

if  I  may.^  Lily  was  watching  him  ;   she  was 

'*  Oh,  how  kind,  Mr.  Okedon !  what  reading  something  in  his  expressive 

fun  it  will  be !"  face  ;  she  was  beginning  to  nnd  out 

And  Lily  was  in  high  good  humour  his  secret,  and  with  tne  discovery 

DOW,  the  prospect  of  that  expedition  came  great  joy  and  hope  into  her 

was  so  pleasant  to  her.  heart    He  was  so  good  and  kindly 

How  good  he  was  ;  how  kind  and  she  thought ;  and  that  night  in  her 

cheery.    All  that  evening  he  sat  by  prayers^  Lily  prayed  very  earnestly 

the    lounge-sofa   chatting   to   Lily,  that  this  thin^  for  which  she  hoped 

keeping  her  in  such   gw)d  spirits,  so  ardently  might  come  to  pass. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

A  ORKAT  WattMMM. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  making  away,  no  one  knew  where,  breaking 
the  moet    of  his  holiday.     While  her  heart  in  solitude.    Thoughtless^ 
Charlie  was  sitting  talking  to  Lily,  selfish  Jack !  he  was  falling  almost 
while  he  strove  to  amuse  the  poor  unconsciously  into  this  net  wliich  was 
lonely  little  soul.  Jack  was  living  in  set  for  him;  he  never  paused  to  think 
a  whirl  of  excitement  and  pleasure.  — he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasure 
Lady   Ckoigina   was   so   proud    of  of  the  moment,  thinkine  not  of  the 
having  him,  of  having  succeeded  in  ills  to  come,  careless  of  the  future, 
tsdcing  him  away  from  his  foolish  He  was  flattered  and   pleased  by 
little  child-wife.  She  took  him  every-  Fanny's  preference.  He  admired  her, 
where,  she  made  much  of  him,  and  and  liked  talking  to  her  and  dancins 
Captain  Jack  was  enjoying  himself  with  her,  but  he  wasn't  in  love  with 
immensely.     But  alas   for  all   his  her ;  in  that  one  way  he  was  still 
good    wise   resolves !    alas  for    the  true  to  his  wife ;  he  wrote  very  ten- 
vain  idle  promises   which    he   had  der,  loving  letters  to  the  little  re- 
made to  himself  in  the  country  church  cliise;  he  told  her  all  his  news,  but 
among  the  graves !  he  forgot  them  while  she  read  them — the  jealous 
alL    Everywhere  Captain  Dashwood  little  lady—her  heart  failed  her,  he 
was  seen,  and  everywhere  was  he  was  ei^oying  himself  so  thoroughlv 
with  pretty  piquant  Misa  Foulkes.  away  from  her;  his  letters  were  such 
People  began  to  talk ;  old  ladies,  with  gay,  cheery  ones,  and  he  spoke  not 
troops  of  well-regulated  daughters,  of  his  return;  he  never  mentioned 
shook  their  heads, and  wondered  what  the  Foulkes's  either,  but  Tom  wrote 
Lady  Mary  Fonlkes  meant  by  allowing  letters — long,  chatty  letters— to  the 
her  daughter  to  make  such  a  fool  of  little  invalid.    "  We  see  Dashwood 
herself;  and  the  well-regulated  young  everyday,"  he  said;  and  then  my 
ladies  drew  themselves  up  and  looked  young  heroine,  makhig  all  kinds  of 
with  shocked  propriety  on  the  pretty  strange  pictures  for  herself,  thinking 
little  culprit,  when  they  came  upon  all  kinds  of  things,  would  cry  quietly 
her  iu  retired  little  corners  and  out-  to  herself  over  these  troubles,  seeing 
of  the- way  places,  sitting  with  that  no  hope ;  and  so  it  was  that  while 
handjiome  gentleman  whose  wife  was  the  summer  days  were  coming  on. 
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when  the  spring  waa  far  spent,  and  singing  with  gladness,  and  the  trees 
the  days  were  long  and  warm,  Lily  were  covered  with  leaves,  and  Aggie 
was  only  growing  thinner  and  paler,  was  standing  close  to  Lily*s  garden- 
getting  weaker  and  weaker.     Poor  chair,  looking  down  upon  the  delicate 
little  soul !  she  was  fretting  and  wear-  childish  face  with  her  grave  eyes. 
ing  her  life  away  over  her  troubles.  "I  will  come  back  soon,"  she  wa» 
All  day  she  sat  in  the  garden  under  saying ;  '*  I  must  not  desert  my  little 
the  chestnut  trees;  all  day  Aggie  and  choir,  you  know." 
Charlie  sat  with  her,  chatting  to  her,  And  Lily  said,  **0h  no,  they  couldn't 
trying  to  amuse  her,  but  she  would  get  on  without  you,  darling — I  know 
not  be  comforted  ;  she  was  pettish  that;  but  then  no  more  can  I  remem- 
and  dissatisfied  in  those  days,  but  ber,  and  don't  be  long." 
they  were  very  patient  with    her,  "  You  have  Mr.  Okedon,  you  won't 
making    great   allowances   for   her  be  lonely." 
weakness.  *'  Oh  !  I  thought  perhaps  he  was 

They  made  a  great  pet  of  her;  going  with  you." 

Charlie  and  Aggie  spent  all  their  time  "  No." 

with  the  little  invalid.     Lily  saw  "Why not?" 

more  of  Charlie  in  those  days  than  .     "  He  didn't  ask  to,  and  besides,  he 

did  Aggie.    Still  waiting,  still  hop-  would  be  sadly  in  my  way." 

ing  and  fearing  in  his  own  cowardly  "  Oh,  Aggie,  Aggie  1  what  a  rerv 

way,  he  was   watching  Aggie  day  eold-hearted  young  lady  you  are! — I'll 

after  day  in  her  quiet  home  among  engage  the  poor  dear  fellow  would 

her  many  little  duties;  he  was  watch-  give  one  of  his  eyes  this  moment  to 

ing  her  as  she  ministered  always  to  make  his  little  expedition  with  you  ; 

the  wants  of  others  ;   ho  saw  how  you're  very  hard  on  him." 

those  weak  spirits  leant  on  her  strong  And  Lily  laughed  one  of  her  gav, 

one,  how  they  turned  ever  to  her  for  merry  laughs,  as  she  saw  the  mild 

help  and  support,  how  they  looked  reproof   in  those  gray  eyes  which 

always  to  her  for  advice ;  and  he  saw  were  bending  above  her. 

how  she  bore  her  burthen,  never  mur-  "Nonsense!    you  little  romantic 

muring  ;   and  he  watched  her  still  thing ;  you're  always  making  castles 

when  she  went  her  little  rounds  of  in  the  air,  dreaming  foolish  dreams ; 

charities,  labouring  still  for  the  good  you  won't  make  me  believe  you,  Fm 

of  others,  putting  out  her  talents,  too  sensible." 

making  them  of  good  account ;  he  "  You're  so  very  sensible,  my  good 

saw  her  in  those  humble  cottage-  Aggie,  that  you  won't  see  the  truth* 

homes  where  she  was  well  known,  that's  all." 

where  entering  she  filled  the  house  Aggie  only  smiled,  but  she  bent 

with  sudden  light;  he  saw  her  still  down  and  kissed  the  pale  face,  and 

among  her  village  schools,  teaching  then  she  turned  to  go.    "  I  won't  be 

and   labouring,  never  wearying  or  long,"  she  said,  and  Lily  watched  her 

growing  faint-hearted,  always  hope-  as  she  hurried  away  over  the  bright 

ful,  always  patient;  and  he  loved  her  grass.     Romancing,    castle-buildmg 

all  the  more  with  a  reverend,  perfect  Lily,  she  was  making  up  a  whole 

love,  seeing  through  her  the  bright-  world  of  good  things,  which  were  in 

ness  of  heaven.    Poor  fretful  Lily !  store  for  that  gentle,  pretty  sister  of 

she  was  rather  selfish  in  her  way,  hers ;  she  was  planning  out  a  long 

she  looked  for  .more  attention  and  happy  life  for  that  good  patient  little 

tenderness  than  others  would  have  girl,  who  was  hurrying  on  under  the 

expected,  she  grumbled  and  fretted  chestnut  trees.    There  was  one  thin^ 

if  she  was  left  ever  so  short  a  time  to  for  which  my  little   invalid  hoped 

herself,  and  still— the  foolish  little  very  ardently,  and  she  was  deter- 

thing— I  think  she  would  have  given  mined  to  scheme  and  plot  so  that 

almost  anything  to  see  Aggie  and  that  great  thing  should  be  brought 

Charlie  happy.  about,  and  so,  some  half  hour  later, 

It  was  ^ono  of  Aggie's  choir  days,  when  Charlie  sat  beside  her  on  the 

when  my 'saint  went  to  practise  her  garden  chair,  Lily  said — 

psalms  and  hymns  with  her  little  "  I  am  sure  you  would  like  a  walk, 

choir  in  the  old  church  among  the  Mr.  Okedon. 

trees— a  bright  June  day,  a  clear,  sun-  "*  No,  no,"  he  interrupted ;  but  she 

light  day,  when  the  birds  were  all  said,  *^  Yes,  yon  would;  I  Imow  you 
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would.    Will  you  fetch  Aggie  from  brighter  light  in  her  eyes,  and  they 

the  church  1     You  know  the  way.'*  had  been  chatting  together  quietly, 

Then    Charlie,    blushinsj,   in    his  when  she  said — 

stupid  way,  murmured,  "Yes,  if  you  "Darling,  do  you   think  I  shall 

think  she'll  like  it,*'  and  he  glanced  ever  be  strong  again  1" 

nervously   at   Lily's    bending   face.  "  My  child,  you  must  be  patient 

Had  she  found  out  his  secret  already?  You  are   better  even   now — ^much 

he  wondered  ;  but  no,  the  little  pale  better." 

face  was  very  innocent  looking,  and  His  hand  was  lying  upon  hers,  and 

she  said —  he  pressed  it  closer  while  he  spoke. 

"  Of  course  she  will  be  glad  of  a  He  was  trying  to  still  a  fear  within 

companion,  and  Vm  sure  you'll  like  himself. 

the  walk.   Go  ;  she'll  be  coming  back  "  They  all  tell  me  I  must  be  pa- 

directly."  tient.    The  doctor  told  tne  so  three 

And thenhewentunderthe  chestnut  months  ago.    He  said  that  when  the 

trees.    Lily  watched  him  as  he  strode  spring  days  came  I  should  be  strong 

aloDg,  she  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  and  well  again  ;  it's  summer  now, 

that  big  honestyoung  squire,  who  was  and  still  I'm  no  better." 

so  gentle  to  her  in  her  weakness,  who  He  was  silent.    He  sat  by  her, 

watched  her  so  tenderly,  anticipating  with  his  hand  on  hers  ;  but  he  didn't 

her  every  wish.    What  a  good  bus-  know  how  to  comfort  her,  and  his 

band  he  would  make,  and  very  fer-  fear  was  only  growing  greater, 

vently    she    hoped   that   her  wish  "Perhaps  it's  as  well,"  she  said 

would  be  fulfilled.    "  If  I  could  see  again,  "  perhaps  it's  better  I  should 

it  all  accomplished,"  she  thought,  die.    I  haven't  been  very  successful 

"before — before  I  go  away."    And  in  my  life.    I've  only  been  a  burthen 

then,  thinking  so  of  many  things,  of  and  trouble ;   everything  has  gone 

days  and  years  which  were  as  yet  wrong  with  me." 

far  off,  there  came  a  doubt  into  my  He  knew  what  she  meant     He 

little  heroine's  heart  that  she  mi^ht  had  seen  and  judged  for  himself,  and 

never  see  that  time,  that  the  "  going  there  was  anger  in  his  heart  against 

away"  of  which  she   spoke    often,  that  handsome  gentleman  who  was 

might  mean  more  than  any  of  them  away  amusing  himself  in  town, 

thought.    Poor  little  soul!  her  weak-  "My  little  woman,   I'm  sorry  I 

ness  was  beginning  to  make  her  very  ever  let  you  go  from  your  old  man. 

thoughtful ;  and  while  she  watched  I  shouldn't  have  been  so  ready  to 

Charlie    pacing  away  through  the  part  with  you  :  it  was  a  mistaKe,  a 

trees,    big  tears  came  swelling  up  great  mistake.' 

into  her  eyes,  and  a  great  despair  and  But  she  checked  him. 

regret  was  in  her  heart.     She  had  "  No,  no,  darling,  yon  musn't  say 

been   so   unfortunate   in    her   life,  that.    He  has  been  a  very  good  bus- 

things  bad  gone  so  ill  with  her,  that  band  to  me  ;  but  every  one  has  their 

the  thought  of  all  that  happiness  trials." 

which  was  in  store  for  others  only  " '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
made  her  cross  seem  a  heavier  one  chasteneth,' "  he  said  then.  "  If  we 
and  harder  to  be  borne.  She  had  could  always  so  think,  our  trials 
built  up  such  glorious  castles  in  the  would  be  lightened  an  hundred  fold, 
air  for  herself  once  on  a  time,  she  Seeing  God  s  love  ever  through  our 
had  painted  scores  of  brilhant  pic-  troubles,  they  wouldn't  seem  like 
tures  ;  she  had  dreamt  such  happy  troubles  at  alL" 
dreams,  but  they  were  all  gone  ;  and  "  I  wish  I  could  think  so.  Oh, 
while  she  sat  there  in  the  shade  so  darling,  I  wish  I  was  good  like  you, 
thinking,  she  was  telling  herself  that  i)ut  I'm  not.'* 
perhaps  it  was  better  as  it  was —  And  then  the  poor  weary  little 
Detter  that  she  should  so  fade  away  head  was  hidden  away  on  his  breast, 
and  die,  while  she  was  yet  young,  "  I've  been  so  foolish  and  trouble- 
before  her  husband's  love  should  have  some — I've  worried  him  so,  I  know 
quite  gone  from  her.  That  morning  I  have — I  never  tried  to  make  his 
she  told  her  doubt.  Her  old  father,  home  pleasant  for  him,  and — and 
standing  by  her,  was  thinking  his  that's  now  it  is — that's  why  we  never 
darling  looking  better  to-day  :  there  got  on  very  well.  It  was  all  my 
was  a  wanner  colour  in  her  cheeks,  a  fault    I  'i^as  always  such  A  fool,  I 
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couldn't  manage  properly,  and  —and  such  an  endless  battle,  and  I'm  so 

we're  in  debt  now — 1  know  we  are —  weak." 

I  couldn't  keep  out  of  it.    I  don't  It  was  the  truth,  and  he  didn't 

know  how  it  was,  we  were  both  so  answer  her.    He  sat  by  her  there  in 

ignorant,   and   Jack    never   helped  that  shady  place,  clasping  her  yeiy 

me — ^and  so,  darling,  I'm  afraid  it  was  close  to  him,  and  that  great  fear  was 

a  mistake.    I  never  could  make  him  growing  greater  and  more  terrible, 

a  good  wife  ;  that's  why  I  sometimes  He  knew  she  was  fading  away  from 

thmk  it  woudd  be  better  for  us  both,  him  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to 

if— if  I  was — to  die,"  lose  her,  and  yet  he  found  it  very 

Closer  still  he  drew  the  little  figure  very  hani  to  say  **  Thy  will  be  done." 

to  him.    He  saw  it  all,  she  had  been  He  was  a  good  man,  and  be  had 

such  a  pet  at  home,  she  was  such  a  borne  many  of  the  world's  trials  ; 

frail  little  flower,  so  ill-suited  to  the  he  had  accepted  much  ill  and  sorrow 

wear  and  tear  of  life  ;  things  against  in   an  humble  spirit,  seeing  (^od's 

which  stronger  spirits   could   have  love  through  it  all ;    but  tnis  cup 

fougiit  and  done  battle,  only  crushed  was  a  very  bitter  one.     He  couldn  t 

her  and  weighed   her   down   com-  help  praying  and  trasting  that  in 

pletelv.  mercv  it  would  be  taken  from  bim. 

"  My  little  woman,"  he  said  sooth-  He  blamed  himself  much  for  all  this 

ingly,  "  you  musn't  talk  so,  it  is  for  sorrow.     **  I  should  have  guarded 

Him,  the  good  God,  to  iudge  whether  her  from  all  those  ills,"  he  said  to 

vou  are  fit  to  die,  whetner  your  time  himself,  '*  I  should  have  been  more 

has  come  ;.  we  are  all  in  his  hands,  careful  of  the  treasure  committed  to 

our  lives  are  not  our  own."  my  care."    But  it  was  too  late  now 

She  was  crying  softly  now,  oentle  for  repentance,  the  time  had  passed  ; 

tears.    His  soothing  voice  went  home  he  could  onlv  stand  afar  ofil  waitinj;, 

to  her  heart,  his  eood  patient  words  trusting,  and  praying  that  God  in  hu 

touched  a  chord  tnere.  infinite  mercy  would  see  fit  to  spare 

*'  I  am  very  wicked,  I  know  I  am  ;  his  treasure  to  him  for  yet  a  little 

I  am  not  fit  to  die  yet ;  but  oh,  dar-  while  longer, 
ling !  I  am  very  tired  of  living,  its 


CHAPnSB  LYI. 

Down  the  pleasant  green  lanes  Char-  whole  rainbow  of  light     Through 

lie  walked  by  himself  to  the  church,  the  picture  window  in  the  aisle,  on 

He  walked  on  in  the  sunlight  past  the  angel  face  and  devotional  eyes 

the  green  he^erows,  the  bright  fields,  there  was  a  brightness  as  of  heaven. 

and  groups  of  trees.    It  was  such  a  Looking     and     listening,     Charlie 

bright  joyous  day,  the  sun  shone  so  thought  that  of  such  bright  beautiful 

warmly  on  evervthing,  the  birds  were  beings  the  angels  of  the  kingdom 

all  chirping  and  singing  as  he  went  shoiiid  be,  and  that  with  such  sweet 

along.    But  there  was  a  load  on  his  thrilling  voices  the  choirs  of  heaven 

heart  which  all  this  gladness  could  should  be  made.    He  had  stolen  in 

not  Ughten.  there  was  an  uncertainty  so  quietly  that  she  never  saw  him  : 

which  troubled  him  terribly.  he  stood  hat  in  hand  watching  ana 

Over  the  wooden  stile,  through  the  listening  as  the  sweet  solemn  music 

long  grass  he  walked ;  on  the  still  rose  and  fell.    Then,  when  the  song 

air  the  organ  notes  came  ringing  to  was  over,  when  the  voice  was  stilL 

him ;  he  paused  to  listen,  it  was  the  before  the  .swell  of  the  organ  haa 

'*  Ave  Maria,"  and  he  stood  under  ^uite  died  away,  he  crept  out  again 

the  shadow  of  the  church  wall  listen-  into  the  churchyard  to  wait 

iug  to  the  sweet  thrilling  voice  within,  And  it  was  there  among  the  graves 

only  for  a  moment ;  then  he  stepped  that  Aggie   found   him   when   she 

into  the  church  quietly.  turned  to  g^o  home.    All  by  himself 

There  by  the  organ,  all  alone,  he  he  was  sitting  waiting  for  her,  on  ^e 

saw  her  sitting;   over   the   slight  little  stile  close  to  uie  gate.     She 

figure  and  bri^t  hair  there  fell  a  gave  a  little  start  at  sight'  of  him, 
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!k! ^^'if ^P^^Jf .^  J^ ^"^ ^^"^ *^®™ '    l«ss  miserable  and  despairing  than  I 
8he  bad  been  thinking  of  him  too    was." 

-Ynn  L^^^^'  ^^  5^®  ?"^^^*^Itt  She  didn't  answer  him,  tho  mu.sh- 
v^«  fi  ^  ^  ^''*  ^^®^^°,^.  Po^^»*l  room  hat  was  bent  lower,  and  she  kt 
yon  find  your  way  to  our  little  out  of    him  ramble  on. 

%^yj^^^^7^^V'  ^          ^    ,  "I  should  like  oft^n  to  hear  you 

t..Mm   w"^'^?i^**''^^®*?^^^«^  singing  so.     I  think  looking  at  you 

i^i^^  o  '.f'^^f  ^'^^  ^"^^^^  ^^P  and  listening  to  your  voice  does  me 

hS  i^f  I?'  ^^^^  ^'^^ ''''.  *^'™'  *°^  S^'    n^kes  me  better,    leads  me 

rfwi™  J?!?  presence  of  mmd,  as  he  nearer  to  heaven.    I  don^t  know  how 

a^wayB  did  when  she  looked  at  him  it  is,  I  can't  explain  it  to  you,  but 

mnrr„l^I'^''^'?^,,^ii^«*"  °'^-  P®^^*P  y««*  Understand  it  all  your- 
raonng  some  unintelligible  sentence,    self  V^ 

butshe  mterrupted  him,-"  I  thought  The  mushroom  hat  was  raised,  the 
fh^  m^^^^*??  ^  ^®^P  ^y  company  deep  grey  eyes  looked  full  upon  him, 
tbw  morning.  and  Aggie  said, 

^^r^f^^f"^  K ^  ^Sl^'^^  ^^?^^\,       .  "I  do  ;    IVe  felt  it  all  scores  of 

,««^!wu™f  ??^1^?*^^^^^^-    *^°*e«-      ^  ^ow  exactly  what  you 

IT^^  AH  ^*??  ^^^^^  «**«,'  "^  °^««>-  I  «haU  be  very  proud  of  my 
told  her  that  I  thought  very  likely    music  always  now," 

you  wouidn  t  thank  her  for  doing  so,  She  was  smiling  again— one  of  her 
but  she  made  nie  come."  eentle,  quiet  smiles-on  CharUe,  and 

Oh,  I  see— thanks."  he  was  silent. 

nnT^r  ^^  PfTJ^  through  the  gate  "And  now  we  must  hurry  home," 
and  stood  beside  him  on  the  road.  Aggie  said  cheerily,  gathering  up  her 
♦^  "  r  ?.  "«H^?S?  to  you  sineing,  dress  and  turning  to  go,—"  we  have 
too,  he  contmued,  desperately, '^IVe  beeiw dawdling  here  too  long.  My 
^n  watching  jrou  though  you  didn't  music  and  organ  always  tempt  me 
Beeme.    1  here  a  no  harm  in  that,  is    into  staying  here  twice  as  long  as  I 

CT        u  1     ,  intended;  it's  my  great  recreation." 

i;.SS®^H^^^^^y'^?*«^®^^S^ed  Then  along  the  green  lanes  he 
iigbtlv  as  she  answered,  walked  beside  her  still,  silently.    He 

un,  none  at  all,  a  cat  may  look  at  had  been  so  near,  so  very  near  telling 
a  King,  you  know,  and  listen  to  a  king  his  love  to  her  in  those  few  minutes 
wnging,  too,  I  suppose.  But  why  standing  with  her  by  the  wooden  stile, 
man  t  you  speak  to  me,  Mr.  Oke-    but  his  faint  heart  had  overruled  him 

«  T  A    >i.  — ^®  ^^  been  too  cowardly  to  speak 

laontknow;  I  was  spell-bound,    then— he  stood  in  too  great  awe  of 

mppoee.  IwasonenchantedgrouncL    her.     He  never  suspected  that  she 

J^u"^  *°^  looking  in  a  dream.    I    had  guessed  his  secret  long  ago.    He 

Qion  t  want  to  break  the  charm."  would  wait  still,  he  thought,  watching 

Aney  were  still  stending  by  the  her,  hoping  and  trusting  that  in  the 
▼ooden  cate  together,  and  Charlie  end  all  would  come  right.  He  had 
saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the  faintest  been  so  bold  in  speaking  to  her  even 
"PP*J  of  colour  creep  into  the  fair    as  he  had  done  to-day,  he  was  sur- 

T^  j"«t  a  little  wave  of  a  deeper  prised  at  himself ;  he  had  done  quite 
red,  but  the  provoking  little  mush-  enough  for  one  day— he  would  be 
room  hat  was  bent  lower,  and  Aggie  patient,  and  let  time  do  the  rest.  All 
only  aaid,    "Oh,  I  see"— and  then    this  he  planned,  walking  by  her  along 

kM®  ^  rather  an  awkward  pause,  those  pleasant  country  roads, 
wnue  Mr.  Okedon  plucked  nervously  That  evening,  by  the  drawmg-room 
at  some  long  burdock  leaves  close  by,  wimlow,  they  sat  with  Lily.  It  was 
and  Miss  Fremantle  poked  holes  m  a  still,  sultry  night ;  not  a  breath  was 
"Jf  gravel  with  the  top  of  her  parasoL  stirring  the  leaves  of  the  westeria 
inen  Charlie  spoke  again.  which  covered  the  wall,  and  clustered 

"I  don't  know  whether  you'll  laugh  round  the  window,  a  long  French 
at  me,  or  think  me  a  great  fool,  when  window,  which  served  also  for  a  door 
I  say  that  your  music  has  made  me  in  summer  time,  and  opened  on  to  the 
feel  very  good  and  thoughtful  I  smooth-mown  lawn  grass  outside, 
aott  t  know  how  it  is,  but  it  touched  On  this  warm  evening  the  glass  door 
«ome  chord,  it  wakened  up  some  good  stooil  wide  open,  and  the  breath  of 
thoughts  within  me;  it  has  made  me    the  flowers  waa  filhng  the  au  with 
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Boeni    Li]y*8  lounge  sofa  was  drawn    the  window,  and  keep  the  ni^^t  aii 
a  little  back  from  the  window,  but    out ;  we  mustn't  forget  you." 
she  liked  lying  there,  looking  out  into       And  then  Charlie  shut  to  the  glasi 
the  twilight,  and  breathing  that  sweet    doors,  and  Aggie  went  over  to  her 
scented  air.    Charlie  was  sitting  there    tea-tray. 

too,  big  kindly  Chylie,  and  Aggie,  Later  on,  when  the  candles  were 
on  a  low  stool  close  up  to  the  open  lit,  and  the  blinds  drawn  down,  my 
window,  with  her  white  hands  lying  saint  sat  down  to  sing ;  and  Charlie, 
crossed  on  her  lap,  for  once  idle,  my  still  sitting  bv  the  little  invalid,  was 
saint,  too,  was  e^jojring  this  sweet  watching  sifentlv  the  sweet  ansel 
summer's  eveninj^ ;  in  her  dreamy  face,  the  golden  hair,  the  wondeiiul 
way  Mie  was  leanmg  back  among  the  thrilling  voice — ^his  dream  always ;  he 
curtains,  thinking.  could  have  sat  watching  her  so  for 

*'  And  so  you  have  really,  only  been  ever ;  he  never  tired  of  gazing  on  her, 
four  days  here,  Mr.  Okedon ;  it  seems  and  listening  to  her  voice,  ne  never 
such  an  age,"  Lily  was  saying.  wearied  of  thinking  and  dreaming  so 

Charlie  laughed.  "  Is  that  meant  of  her,  she  was  so  good  and  beauufol, 
for  a  compliment,  or  otherwise,"  he  so  perfect,  so  he  thought :  and  yet 
said.  after  all  now  cold-hearted  she  was, 

**No,  I  was  only  thinking  I  have  too,  how  distant  and  formal  with  him, 
been  here  three  weeks;  I  was  thinking  he  made  no  way  with  her,  he  didn^t 
how  slowly  the  days  go  by  now."  understand  her,  good,  beautiful,  uid 

Ag^e  came  out  from  among  her  senUe  as  she  was,  stiU  he  didn*t  give 
curtams  now  :  the  pretty  face  was  her  credit  for  all  the  real  tenderness 
turned  smilindy  to  that  lounge  sofa,     of  her  nature ;  he  couldn't  see  beyond 

"  Really,  Lily,"  she  laughed, "  ypu're  that  coating  of  indifference,  he  didn't 
most  uncomplimentary.  know  what  a  very  foolishly  romantic 

"  Am  I  ?  I  dare  say  I  am ;  but  youn^  lady  she  really  was,  how  soft 
invalids  are  always  privileged  people,  her  heart  was,  and  how  loyal  her 
aren't  they  f  I  aont  mean  anything  affections  were  when  once  engaged : 
rude."  he  judged  her  carelessly,  as  the  world 

"Only  four  days,"  Charlie  said;  always  judges,  he  read  her  character 
*'  they  aon*t  seem  long  to  me."  from  appearances,  never  trying  to  see 

Almost  unconsciously  he  glanced  beyono,  and  he  condemned  her  as  cold 
at  Aggie  as  he  spoke.  The  soft  Ma-  and  heartless.  My  poor  mi^udged 
donna  face  was  turned  a  little  up,  little  saint !  what  a  very  illused  little 
the  grave  eyes  were  raised  with  that  person  she  was,  to  be  sure, 
devotional  look  in  them.  Aggie  was  And  so  this  evening  passed  away, 
gazing  out  dreamily  into  the  night ;  as  those  others  had  done  before, 
she  hadn't  heard  him.  Charlie  leaving  Charlie  no  nearer  to  his  hope, 
thought  she  was  thinking  of  some-  carrying  away  with  it  precious  mo- 
thing  else,  ments,  never  to  be  retrieved;  and 

"Such  peaceful  happy  days,"  he  i^^e, in  her  peaceful  little  room  that 
continued ;  "  I  have  exvjoyed  them  night  all  alone,  thinking  over  the 
BO  very  mucL"      ^  events  of  the  day,  only  felt  the  gulf 

Lily  was  watching  him  while  he  between  them  growing  wider,  the 
spoke ;  she  saw  how  his  eyes  rested  distance  greater,  and  more  terrible, 
on  Aggie's  gentle  face,  and  she  said  and  bravdy,  eamestlj  she  prayed  that 
softly —  night,  that  new  strength  might  he 

"I  am  so  glad."  given  her  to  fight  over  again  that 

Then  they  sat  there  silently  by  the  great  battle  which  she  had  fought 
open  window,  each  with  their  thoughts,  against  herself  in  those  past  winter 
until  Aggie  thinkine  that  the  air  was  times ;  a  battle  against  her  own 
crowing  a  little  chin  and  damp,  and  foolish  heart,  which  even  yet  rose  up 
fearing  ever  for  the  invalid,  said —        in  Mins  against  her,  and  defied  her 

"  And  now,  darling,  we  must  shut   proud  brave  spirit 
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Am  Jack  was  eiyoyiM  himself  im-  light  His  hoKday  was  over,  he  had 
mensely ;  his  two  weeks  of  holiday  been  away  a  wfcole  week  lonaer  than 
^e  were  over  and  past,  and  still  he  his  time,  and  still  he  couldn't  tear 
lingered  in  London.  There  was  so  himself  away  from  his  pleasant  town 
much  going  on ;  such  balls  and  din-  life,  he  couldn't  quite  make  up  his 
HOT,  and  pleasantevenings  in  Chester-  mind  to  return  again  to  the  terrible 
street  Irresolute  Jack  !  There  had  monotony  of  that  old  house  amonir 
been  many  such  evenings  lately ;  syren  the  roses ;  yet  a  little  whUe  he  would 
s^gs  had  led  lum  away  mto  a  new  stiU  enjoy  himself,  and  then  back 
strange  land  of  dreams ;  brown  eyes,  again  to  his  duty, 
wonderf^  brilliant  eyes  had  spoken  This  June  month  was  very  nearly 
strange  things  to  him,  had  cast  a  spell  over ;  the  flowers  were  all  in  bloom 
over  him,  the  magic  circle  had  been  in  the  country  rardens,  the  sun  shone 
drawn  round  him  while  he  Imgered  ever  on  bright  fields  and  shady  trees, 
on  those  enchanted  grounds,  the  en-  and  m  London  there  was  dust  and 
chantress  bad  whispwed  her  incanta-  heat :  but  Captain  Dashwood  prc- 
Ti  V^^  r^  behold,  he  was    ferred  the  town   to-day,  when  the 

speU-boimd.      ^   ^.  ,        ^  afternoon  was  growing  late.   Captain 

Thoughtless  Jack!   how  far  was    Jack  had  driven  through  the  streets 
this  weak  vamty  of  his  going  to  lead    with  Georgie  by  his  sick  in  the  open 
him  astray  1  how  much  of  anguish    carriage,  and  they  had  gone  to  pay 
md  remorse  would  it  bring  to  him    thePouIkes'savisitinChester^treet: 
by-and-by  1    He  never  thought^  he    Lady  Mary  was  "  at  home"  every 
never  dreamt  of  any  ill  as  he  strayed    afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  and  Captain 
off  so  into  that  enchanted  land,  he    Dashwood  had  acquired  a  new  taste 
only  wandered  on  firom  day  to  day,    for  tea  at  that  hour. 
never  thinking,  fcarinjf  nothing;  he       Li  the  pleasant  cool  drawing-room, 
would  have  opened  wide  his  hand-    behind  Venetian  blinds,  they  sat  late 
some  eyes  had  any  one  told  him  that    that  day,  he  and  his  little  sister,  with 
m  those  syren  songs  there  lay  for    Lady  Mary  and  Fanny,  chatting  so 
him  a  beauty  and  a  spell  which  was    pleasantly.    There  had  been  a  great 
to  be  the  ruin  of  him ;  he  would  have    ball  the  night  before,  and  there  were 
been  strangely  surprised  had  some  one    dresses  and  figures  and  faces  to  be 
told  him  that  in  consequence  of  his    picked  to  pieces,  and  laughed   at 
folly,  a  certain  foolish,  blue-eyed  little    Miss  Foulkes  was  such  a  mimic,  she 
hidy  was  breaking  her  poor  jealous    was  such  a  terribly  sarcastic  young 
little  heart  in  that  far-away  old  place    lady,  few  things  escaped  her ;  she 
near  Cheltenham.    Captain  Jack  was    saw  hundreds  of  little  things  which 
a  very  thoughtless  young  gentleman,    no  one  else  saw,  and  she  couldn't 
he  never  paused  to  consider  whether    help  laughing  over  her  friends'  little 
things  were  good  or  bad  for  him,  he    imperfections  and  misfortunes ;  she 
only  consulted  his  own  wishes,  he    couldn't  help  enjoying  their  troubles, 
never  denied  himself  anything  for       **  Didn't   you  remark,"   she  was 
which  he  had  a  liking,  if  it  lay  m  his    saying  over  her  tea  to-day,  ^  why 

rer  to  gratify  his  wishes ;  and  yet  Lord  John  was  quite  cold  to  Miss 
wasn^t  such  a  very  heartless  Crampton  ?  he  only  danced  once  with 
wicked  man  either,  there  was  a  great  her,*  and  that  a  slow  one,  although 
deal  of  good  in  him ;  but  there  was  no  the  poor  little  thing  was  better  dressed 
one  to  take  him  in  hand,  and  lead  and  cleaner  than  usual.  He  left  her 
hun  in  the  way  he  shoula  go,  there  standing  in  a  comer  all  night,  while 
was  no  strong  spirit  to  take  the  he  dragged  that  great  lumbering  niece 
masterly  over  his  weak  one,  and  re-  of  Lady  Wallace's  all  round  the 
daim  lul  the  ilL    And  so  he  was    room." 

still  wandering  away  from  the  narrow       ''How  cruel  of  him,"  said  Miss 
way,  he  was  still  erring  in  many  small    Georgie,  with  her  wild  eyes  opened 
waiys,  and  all  because  there  was  no    wide  at  this  enormity ;  ''  what  an 
(me  to  help  him,  no  one  to  take  him    odious  person  he  must  be." 
\ss  the  hand,  and  lead  him  into  the       FanBy  laughed.    ^  Not  at  all,"  she 
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Baid, "  quite  the  contrary — a  charming  That  evening,  as  Jack  and  his  sister 

man ;  a  little  bit  of  a  flirt,  I  grant  drove  home,  Georgie  said — 

you — most  men  are — but  none  the  "  Suppose  we  make  a  little  round, 

worse  for  that."  Jack,  and  drive  through   Bedford- 

"You  like  flirts  1"  Georgie  asks,  street]" 

aghast ;  the  little  romantic  thing  !  And  Jack  said,  "  if  you  like."    He 

she  is  startled  by  this  new  doctrine,  had  grown  thoughtful  after  that  chat 

"  As  a  rule,  yes,"  Fanny  answers  over  Lady  Mary*s  tea,  and  so  they 

calmly,  laying  down    her  cup  and  made  the  round.  Over  the  pavements 

saucer.    "A  man  who  can't  flirt  isn't  clattering  along,  and  past  that  big 

worth  anything,  I  think ;  a  person  sombre  lodging-house,  where    Jack 

requires  to  have  some  brains  to  know  and  his  young  wife  nad  spent  the 

how  to  flirt  properly ;  it's  just  as  past  winter  months  together.     The 

much  an  accomplishment  as  singing  blinds  were  drawn  down  in  the  long, 

well  or  dancing  well ;    don't    you  narrow  drawing-room  windows,  the 

agree  with  me,  Captain  Dashwooa  V*  mignonette  was  faded  and  dead  in  the 

Jack    bites   his    moustaches  un-  green  boxes  on  the    window- stooU, 

easily,  for  Georgie's  inquiring  eyes  and  Creorgie  sighed,  as  she  said — 

are  turned  full  upon  him.  '*  Ah,  Jack,  how  desolate  the  house 

''I  don't  know,"  he  says  undeci-  looks." 

dedly.  "  I  never  studied  the  subject"  "Awfully,"  he  answers,   shortly; 

Fanny  is  looking  down,  but  the  but  there  is  something  in  his  heart 

faintest  smile  is  on  her  lips  as  she  echoing  the  words,  and  he  feels  rather 

says,  "some  people  have  the  gift  by  regrettul,  as  he  looks  up  at  the  fami- 

nature,  and  can  t  helo  themselves,  liar  windows,  where  so  short  a  time 

they  can  never  be  curea  ;  and  others,  ago  a  young  soft  face  had  looked  out 

again,  can  never  learn  the  art:  those  daily  for  his  coming  home, 

are  the  dull  ones,  I  suppose.      She  "Is  she  growing  stronger,  Jack  V 

lauehs  again.  Georgie  asks,  presently. 

*MVell,  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  "I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  de- 
all,"  Mias  Georgie  says  in  her  impul-  jectedly,  "  she  is  such  a  delicate  little 
sive  hot  way.  "  1  hate  flirts,  I  thing,  alwa^rs  ailing.  I  had  no  idea 
always  have  hated  them,  and  always  when  I  married  her  that  she  was  so  de- 
shall;  thev're  the  wickedest  people  licate;  she  didn't  look  Uke  it,  did  she  3 
in  the  world,  they  cause  more  misery  "  I  think  she  did  ;  she  was  so 
than  anything  else."  slight  and  fair." 

"  Dear  me,  how  hard  you  are  on  "  I  hope  she  will  be  all  right  soon ; 

these  same  poor  flirts.     One  would  we  must  be  patient ;  it's  only  weidc- 

think  you  had  some  cruel  experience,  ness,  the  doctors  sav  ;  this  glorious 

my  good  child,"  Fanny  says.  summer  weather  will  set  her  on  her 

Georgie  doesn't  answer,  she  looks  legs  again  in  no  time." 

down;  she  doesn't  blush,  she  never  "Poor  little  tiling,"  Georgie  sighed, 

blushes,  she  is  too  pale,  but  she  looks  and  then  they  drove  on  in  suence 

uneasy.  through  that  sombre  street,  past  the 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  she  savs  at  last ;  dingy    lodging-houses.      Jack    had 

"  but  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  grown  thoughtful ;  he  wasn't  happy, 

I  don't  approve ;  1  never  shall."  his  conscience  wasn't  clear,  and  he 

George  had  stood  up  while  she  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to 

spoke,  it  was  growing  late,  and  she  make  a  sacrifice. 

was  pulling  on  her  gloves.    Fanny  "  When  are  you  going  back  to  her, 

came  over  to  her,  she  passed  her  arm  Jack  ?" 

round  her,  and  said  quietly—    *  And  the  question  makes  him  un- 

"  Then,  my  dear,  take  my  advice,  easy, 

don't  go  out  to  balls,  keep  quietly  in  I  don't   know,"    he   answered  ; 

the  bi^k  ground,  well  out  of  the  way,  "  soon,  I  think." 

for,  let  me  tell  you,  m^  poor  good  "  Indeed,  Jack,  if  you  don't  mind 

little  goose,  all  your  heroism  and  pro-  my  saying  it,  I  think  you  ought  to 

priety  wouldn't  pay.    You're  a  great  go  back  very  soon.     She's  so  weak, 

deal  too  candid  and  true  to  get  on  in  she  must  miss  you,  I'm  sure." 

the  world."  "  Oh,  nonsense !  she  can't  be  such 

And  then  she  kissed  the  pale  face,  a  baby  as  all  that,  she  has  her  sister 

and  was  silent.  and  father,  she  can't  be  lonely.'* 
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But  while  he  spoke  he  felt  that  he  don't  mean  to  neelect  her,  but  when 

waa  trying  to  deceive  himself,    he  people  are  ill  and  weak  they  imafi;ine 

knew  that   she  couldn't  be  happy  all  kinds  of  things,  and  I'm  sure  she's 

without  him ;  he  knew  how  she  loved  worrying  her  life  out  thinking  of  you ; 

him  better  than  father,   and  sister,  and— -jouVe  not  angry  with  me  for 

and  home,  and  everything,  and  he  speakmg  so,  are  you.  Jack  1  I*m  only 

was  half  angry  with  his   sister  for  saying  what  I  have  been  thinking  for 

confirming  him  in  his  conciousness  of  a  long  time  ;  I'm  sure  I'm  right.' 

being  careless  of  these  things.  "No;  oh,  no,  I'm  not  the  least 

^  She  couldn't  expect  me  to  settle  angry." 

down  in  that  old  mole-hill  of  a  place,  *^  And  I  think,  perhaps,  she  doesn't 

never  seeing  a  soul  or  hearing  any  like  you're  going  so  much  to  the 

news ;  why,  bless  my  soul !  Georgie,    Foulkes's— Fanny  is  so  " 

you  canH  imagine  the  dnlness  of  that  "  B^  Jove !  I  think    you*re  mad, 

place,  it's  something  perfectly  infer-  Georgie,  and  most  confoundedly  im- 

nal,  I  can't  describe  it"  pudent  too  ;  pray  why   shouldn't  I 

•*  Why  don't  you  take  her  away  pay  visits  wherever  I  please  1    The 

somewhere  V*  idea  of  Fanny  Foulkes.  a  mil  I've 

"So  I  will ;  I've  been  thinking  if  I  known  all  my  life,  such  numou^." 
could    manage  it;   if  her  ladyship  And  Captain   Jack   frowned  de- 
would  let  me  have  a  couple  of  hun>  fiantly  down, 
dred  pounds  I   should  like  to  take  "  I  didn't  mean  anything,  Jack,  I 

Idly  aoroad' somewhere  for  a  bit ;  but    only  said  " 

I  can't  do  it  without     I'm  run  so  "Yes,  you  only  said  a  devilish  im- 

tight  just  now,  I  haven't  a  brass  far-  pertinent  thing ;  of  course  you  meant 

thing  own  ;  but  if  mother  would  help  nothine,  but  1  should  be  just  as  well 

I  could  bring  her  off  somewhere.    I  pleased  if,  for  the  future,  you  just 

know  it  would  cure  her  at  once ;  do  thought  a  little  before  you  spoke." 

youthink  she  would  ]"  "I  have  thought,"  Georgie  said, 

"  I  don't  know."  hotly.   "  It's  just  because  I  have  been 

"  I'm  sure  she  might,  she  has  never  thinking  so  much  lately  that  I  spneak 

given  me  sixpence  since  I  married ;  now.    I  think   Fanny  Foulkes  is  a 

and  she  knows,  no  one  better,  how  wicked  little  flirt,  and  I  think  she's 

poor  we  are ;  three  hundred  a  year  doing  her  best  to  make  vou  forget 

isn't  much,  is  it,  for  a  fellow  brought  your  poor  little  wife,  and— and  oh, 

up  as  I  have  been !"  Jack,  you  won't  believe  me,  but  in- 

"No,  indeed."  deed  I  am  in  earnest   I  am  advising 

"And  yet  she  never  offered  to  give  you  for  the  best  when  I  tell  you  to 

OB  a  lift;  it's  d stingy,  that's  all."  go  back  to  Lily,  I  think  you  would 

"Perhaps  if  you  were  to  speak  to  understand   her  better  now,  that's 

her  and  tell  her  that  lily's  health  de-  all ;  I  can't  help  it  if  you're  angry 

pends  on  it,  she  might  relent,  Jack.  I  with  me  ;  I'm  only  doing  it  for  the 

think  she  would,  she  couldn't  be  so  best,  indeed  I  am.' 

bard"  Then  there  was  a  pause,  Jack  was 

"  I'lLtry  her."  looking  down  still,  and   at  last  he 

And    then  there    came   another  said — 

silence,  which   lasted  a  long  -time*  "  Georgie,  you're  a  good  little  soul. 

And  it  wasn't  until  the  carriage  was  if  there  were  more  like  you  the  worla 

close  to  Lady  G«orgina's  house  in  would   be  a  better  place  :  I  think 

Park-lane  that  Georgie  spoke,  and  you're  right  too,  I'm  a  fool." 

then  she  said,  very  gently —  "  IJo,   no,"    Ckorgie    whispered, 

"Will  yon  go  home,  I  mean  to  "you're  a  very  good  fellow,  if  you 
lily.  Jack,  at  once  ;  will  you  settle  would  only  think  sometimes.  You 
something  with  mamma  this  evening,  have  a  good  heart;  but  I  don't 
and  don't  stay  away  any  longer.  An,  think  you  thought  of  all  this  be- 
Jack  !  the  poor  dear  little  thing,  you  fore." 
ought  to  oe  with  her  now,  you  Then  Jack  said — 
oughtn't  to  leave  her  for  so  long ;  in-  "I  never  think,  I'm  always  put- 
deed,  indeed,  you  oughtn't ;  she's  very  ting  my  foot  in  everything,  somehow 
ill  I'm  afraid,  worse  than  any  one  or  another.  I'm  such  an  unlucky  fel- 
thinks,  perbam :  and  you're  so  fond  low.  everything  goes  wrong  with 
of  her.  Jack,  1  know  you  are.    You  me. 
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But  George  comforted  him.  mind :  there  was  some  time  yet  left ; 

*^  Everythmg  will  go  well  now,"  she  how  lone  a  time  he  daren't  ask  him- 

said.      *^You  will  understand   Lily  self,  but  he  wotdd  take  his  wife  away 

better,  you  won't  think  her  so  exact-  to  some  pleasant  place,  whfere  they 

ing."  too   might   begin  their   lives   over 

Then  Jack  looked  full  into  his  sis-  again,  better,  happier  liyes,  nnder- 

ter's  face.  standing  each  other  as  they  had  never 

"  Georgie,  you  don't  think  she  dis-  done   before.      In   some  far  away 

trusts  me :   you  don't  think  she's  foreign  country  he  would  begin  this 

jealous  of  Fanny  V*  new  way  of  living :  so  he  planned  to 

'^  I  don't  know,  Jack ;  I  used  to  himself  that  day.    Did  the  discovery 

think  sometime  that    perhaps  she  of  his  mistake  come  to  him  too  late  1 

was ;  in  the  winter  time,  when  she  Had  he  lost  his  way  further  than  he 

was  ill,  I  sometimes  fancied  that  thought,  from  the  fair  path   upon 

that  there  was  a  doubt  in  her  heart,  which  he  and  his  child-wife  had  aet 

but  it  may  be  my  mistake ;  I  can't  out  together  1     I  am  afiaid  he  had. 

say."  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  my  idle, 

^e  didn^t  speak,  there  was  sorrow  good-for-nothing  hero,  could   never 

and  remorse  in  his  heart,  he  would  oontenthiiQselfinthatparadise  which 

have  given  worlds  then  to  retrieve  he  was  planning  out :  he  would  weary 

something  of  that  past  time:  to  live  very,    very   soon  or  that   peaceful 

it  all  over  again,  quite  difilerently ;  dream ;  and  so,  perhaps,  after  all,  it 

and  he  didn't  speak  any  more  words,  was  better  as  it  was,  better  that  tiiia 

he  sat  there  thinking  until  the  car-  new  hope  came  all  too  late, 
riage   stopped.      He  made  up  his 
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THsrm  oMonr,  ahd  nmsr  tisits  to  ut.  folk,  that  at  the  present  day  their 

entire   population  amounts   to   ^ye 

There  are  some  few  problems  likely  millions,  half  a  million  being  quartered 

to  remain  unsolved  till  our  planet  sees  on  Europe.    To  the  philologists  deep 

the  last  spark  of  animal  life  on  its  versed  in  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Indo- 

surface  extinguished.     Among  these  European  tongues,  we  are  indebted 

may  be  reckoned  the  early  history  of  for  any  certainty  of  the  above  progress, 

the  stone-using  people  of  Europe,  the  Were  we  to  rely  on  their  own  reports, 

condition   of  tne  unillumined    half  ^gypt  was  the  cradle  of  the  people, 

surface  of  the  moon,  and  the  condition  Mr.  Walter  Simson,  who  contributed 

of  the  Gipsy  people  before  th^  made  papers  to  BlcuUcwood  some  forty  years 

their  first  unwelcome  visit  to  Europe,  since,   and   corresponded   with    Sir 

An  adc^tional  problem,  though  of  less  Walter  Scott  on  this  subject,  endea- 

importance  might  be — "How   have  voured  to  secure  as  their  ancestors 

they  existed  as  a  separate  people  on  the  motley  multitude  who  went  up 

the  profits  of  cheap  tin  ware,  honi  with  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt    He 

spoons,  and  wooden  platters,  and  on  was  self-convinced  that  these  shadowy 

miserable  thefts  (they  seldom  aspire  wanderers  strayed  away  to  India,  and 

to  highwav  robbery)?    It  seems  an  quitting   that   country   after   many 

establishea  fact  that  the  ancestors  of  generations  had  been  united  to  mother 

our  European  vagrants  disturbed  at  earth,  proceeded  westwards  to  add 

some  remote  time  the  inhabitants  of  one  to  tne  existing  amount  of  insoluble 

a  border  countiy  of  Northern  India  problems. 

Their  next  halting  place  was  Persia,  An  Austrian  monk  first  recorded 

which  country   returned   (ought   at  their  presence  in  Europe  under  the 

least)  fervent  thanks  on  being  assured  title   of    Ishmaelites  and   braziera 

of  their  departure  to  lodge  for  a  season  Then  as  now,  they  carried  on  the 

among  the  AJsiatic  Greeka    Thence  peddling  business,  and  kept  moving 

into  Europe  wr«  an  easy  transit ;  and  from  place  to  place.    They  are  men- 

auch  is  the  teiiacious  vitality  of  the  tioned  at  various  periods  between  the 
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twelfth  and  mxtoenih  oenturies  aa  as  the  good  clemrman,  Geoige  Crabb 
maldiig  their  appearance  in  simdiy  and  his  people  found  to  their  chagrin, 
parts  of  Europe  in  laige  bodies,  and  in  their  moael  gipsy  colony  at  South- 
not  a  little  astonishing  the  folk  whom  ampton  in  1832. 
th^  honoured  with  their  Yisit&  Mr.  Walter  Simson,  already  men- 
One  of  their  most  remarkable  tioned,  long  persisted  in  procuring 
avatars  occurred  before  Zurich,  a  materials  for  a  satisfactory  beatise  on 
short  time  after  the  Council  of  Con-  the  history,  language,  and  spirit  of 
stance,  where  they  appeared  in  a  the  peoplet  especially  the  Scottish 
body  one  thousand  strong.  They  tr^NOs,  but  nis  labours  were  not  pub- 
adapted  theirplausible  narrative  to  the  hd^  tUl  1865,*  some  years  after  his 
inu^inatiye  and  devotional  spirit  of  deaXh.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
their  hearers.  ''  They  were  from  the  tribe  that  anything  about  them  shoidd 
land  of  Sgypt,  they  had  berai  con-  appear  in  print  Icept  Mr.  Simson's 
qumed  by  the  Saracens,  and  forced  to  hand  back  till  he  could  glean  every 
renounce  their  Christian  belief;  a  possible  bit  of  information  from  the 
better  time  arrived ;  the  Christians  many  individuals  to  whom  he  had 
recovered  Egypt,  and  restored  liberty  shown  kindness. 
of  conscience,  out  the  Pope  imposed  GJeorge  Borrow  himself  was  not 
a  severe  penance  on  them  for  liieir  more  enthusiastic  about  these  wan- 
apostacy.  They  were  to  wander  dering  folk,  nor  more  interested  in 
abroad  for  seven  years,  and  never  to  their  welfare.  Some  instances  will 
deepjwithin  dweUmg-housea.''  app^  in  this  paper :  but  first,  order 
Some  bands  improved  on  the  nar-  requires  that  we  snould  say  something 
rative.  Their  ancestors  in  l^n^t  had  of  the  introduction  of  the  vagrants 
shown  the  reverse  df  hospitau^  to  into  Scotland,  and  their  after  struggles 
the  Holy  Family  during  their  sojourn  for  permission  to  stop  in  the  countiy. 
In  that  countiy,  and  so  they,  the 

descendants  of  these  sinners  so  far  how  tbxt  ououd  oh  jamm  tv, 

removed,  in  time,  were  obliged  to 

endure  tius  severe  punishment    One       The  earliest  authentic  document 

of  the  mysteries  hovering  round  the  relative  to  the  abode  of  gipsies  in 

memoiy  of  these  ancient  gipsies  is  the  Scotland,  is  a  letter  from  .^es  lY. 

affluent  appearance  made  by  the  new  to  his  unde  the  King  of  Denmark  in 

▼isiters  on  several  occasions,  and  the  1606,  requesting  him  to  give  shelter 

speedy  subsiding  of  the  gangs  into  in  his  dominions  to  a  certain  Antony 

poveity.    Unlike  Bums'  "Poor  but  Gavin  and  his  people,  who  had  told 

nonest  Soldier,"  "their  hands  soon  him  a  story  similar  to  that  with 

became  stained  with  plunder  "  and  which  their  Continental  brethren  had 

severe  enactments  were  put  in  force  favoured  the   foreign  princes  and 

acainat  them.    Even  so  late  as  1748,  nobles. 

^?r  offid  SJ'SeS' i^"       " ^-*  ^-^-^  *<^'  ^*^-""«  «- 

josopner  oroainea  tnat  every  gipgr  ^     ^^j  ^^  j^^^  ^gypt,  and  the  other 

^nght  inhis  realms  should  be  hanged-  afflicted  and  lamcntaWetribe  of  his  letinne, 

Henry    YIIL    ana    liHlzaDeth    were  whiJst  through  a  desire  ol  traTeUing,  and 

among  their  bitterest  ill-wishers.    The  by  a  command  of  the  Pope  (as  he  sayB) 

good  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  looked  pilgriming  over  the  Christian  world  accord 

to  the   education   of  their  children,  ing  to  their  custom,  had  lately  arriyed  on 

endeavoured  to  convert  themselves  ^^  frontiers  of  our  kingdom,  and  implored 

into  steady  tUlers   of  the  land  in  "f.  t^t'^®' »'*'  ^  ow  humanity,  wonld 

Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  had  f"^'^  him,  &c..  &c     He  has  aojonmed 

rowBof  houses  bmlt for^m on  the  ?«^ "'^1!,*"*^°™.!^,/**' aeTeralmontii., 

7  iji       rV  _^       A  Ai:    i.*!!       r  tn  peaceable  and  catholic  manner.     Ksmt 

outskirts  of  towns,  imd  tke  title  of  ^f^  he  now  propoeea  a  voya^ 

••  If  ew  Peasants    confen^  on  them.  Denmark  to  thee.    But  being  aboat  to  ctom 

Only   partial    success    followed    the  the  ocean,  he  hath  requested  onr  letters,  fai 

efforts  of  the  benevolent   empress,  which  we  wonld  inform  yonr  highness  ol 

Gipsy  nature  is  intolerant  of  restraint>  these,  and  at  the  same  time  commend  the 


*  A  Histtay  of  the  GipsieB,  with  specimens  of  the  Qipay  Langoage.     By  Walter  Sim- 
•on.     Edited,  with  Prdbce,  &&,  by  James  Simson.     Ijondon:.  Samson  Low,  Son,  and 
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calamity  of  this  tribe  to  your  royal  munifi-  duBt  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruling  poweTS, 

cence.      But  we   believe  that  the  fates,  and  secure  their  stay, 

manners,  and  race  of  the  wandering  Egypt-  jq^^xt  year,  1 54 1,  according  to  a  tra- 

iana  are  better  known  to  thee  than  x^  jjt^^^   j^  ^^j^^  we   have  no  great 

becauBe  Egypt  «  newer  tiiykmgdom,^^^  ^^^^    ^y^    following  strange  incident 

a  greater  number  of  anch  men  sojourn  m  ^^«„ '    j      mv^  v.;  ®    \^'„  ^^  ^«^  ^r 

thy  kingdom.    Most  iUustrious,"  &c  occurred.    The  king  being  On  one  of 

^      *  his  Haroun  Al  Baschid  expeditions, 

The  gipsies  must  have  put  a  cer-  equipped  in  gaberlunzie  fashion,  fell 

tain  restraint  on  their  darling  propen-  in  ]^th  a  ^psy  partj  in  a  cave  near 

sities  for  several  years,  for  in  1540  Wemyss   in   the  kingdom   of  Fife, 

we  find  a  writ  issued  in  favour  of  feting  the  part  of  an  amorous  and 

John  Faw,  their  Riah  or  King  for  the  sturdy  beggar  to  the  life,  one  of  the 

time.  gipsies  resenting  his  aporoaches  to 

In  this  paper  the  chivalrous  James  one  of  the  ladies,  struck  nim  on  the 

Fitzjames   of  Scott's   noble   poem,  head  with  a  bottle,  and  so  incensed 

enjoins  his  sheriffs,  provosts,  alder-  the  company  with  him,  that  they 

men,  bailies,  &c.,  to  aid  '^  our  loved  made  a  slave  of  him  for  the  time,  and 

John  Faw,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  when  they  started  loaded  him  with 

£g3rpt,   to  assist  him  in  execution  their  travelling  gear,  and  worked  him 

upon  his  company  and  folk  conform  to  such  a  pass  that  lie  fell,  exhausted 

(sic)  to  the  law  of  Egypt."      The  by  fatigue.    Either  on  this  or  another 

writ  directs  all  these  officers  to  help  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  attend  to 

the   loved  gipsy  chief  in  securing,  the  ass  belonging  to  three  of  his  mas> 

imprisoning,  or  giving  up  to  Mr.  Faw,  ters  while  they  were  carousing  in  a 

any  of  his  stray  subjects,  chiefly,  Se-  tavern  at  Milnathort.    Procuring  a 

bastiane  Lalow  and  his  fautorers, —  slip  of  paper  and  writing  a  few  words 

Satona  Fingo,  Philip    Hatscycgaw,  on  it,  he  induced  a  lad,  by  a  bribe  of 

DemcoMacskalla,  and  other  rebellious  half-a-crown,  to  bear  it  to  Fidkland. 

knaves  with  unpronounceable  names.  His  nobles  learning  by  the  pencil 

The  government  after  lending  a  gra-  scrawl   that    the    ^'Guid    Man   of 

cious  ear  to  the  first  Egyptian  visiters  Ballengeich"  was  in   vile  bondage, 

and  allowing  them  to  make  pilgrim-  thev  rode  ten  miles  in    hot    haste 

ages  from  St.  Finian's  spring  to  St.  to  his  rescue,  hung  up  two  of  the 

Rule's  cavern  and  wander  from  forta-  sipsies  at  the  king's  nod,  and  let  the 

lice  to  burgh  at  liberty,  found  the  least  ruffianly  of  them  go  free.  James 

pious  strangers  more  given  to  petty  was  so  enraged  at  the  result  of  his 

depredations  than  to  singing  pious  ragged  expedition  that  he  decreed  the 

songs  or  using  their  beads  in  praver.  death  of  two  out  of  every  three  gip- 

Nearly  five  times  seven  years  had  sies  who  should  be  found  together, 

passed  since  their  entry  into  the  land.  So  much  of  the  narrative  is  given  at 

and  King  Faa  or  Faw  was  pressed  to  its  value,  but  without  any  doubt  an 

bring  the  devotional  excursion  of  his  edict  was  made  the  same  year,  which 

people  and  himself  to  an  end,  and  quit  being  read  ^at  the  market  crosses  of 

Scottish  land  for  good.     Hereupon  burghfiL  &c.  any  gipsy  found  loitering 

the  apparently  well-disposed   chief  in  the  kingdom  thirty  days  after,  was 

bitterly  complained  that  the  above  liable  to  he  put  to  death.    The  poor 

and  other  self-willed  malcontents  had  heart-broken  monarch  dying  in  1542. 

renounced  their  allegiance,  had  intro-  the  laws  ceased  to  be  put  in  full 

mitted  with,  and  dfespoiled  him  of  force.                        • 
valuable  commodities,  to  wit,-^plate, 

clothes,  coin,  coined  money,  jewels,  nu  msfousu  bolomom  a  pnsacurox. 
&c.,  and  would  not  return  with  him 

into  Egypt,  whither  he  had  wished  There  was  such  lack  of  good  order 
for  a  long  time  to  conduct  his  living  in  Scotland  from  the  death  of  James 
lieges,  and  bear  an  account  of  all  that  V.  to  the  accession  of  James  VI,,  and 
had  died  on  their  pilgrimage.  Some  such  excesses  were  committed  by  par- 
trace  the  quarrels  of  the  two  ruling  tizan  bands  that  the  less  heinous 
gipsy  powers  in  Scotland,  thQ  Baileys  offences  of  the  gipsies  seem  to  have 
and  Faas  to  this  period,  but  it  is  pro-  been  overlooked.  However  the  Solo- 
bable  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  well-  mon  6f  his  day  on  assuming  the 
devised  thimble-ri^in^  scheme  be-  crown  issued  a  decree  that  all 
tween  Faa  and  Sebaatian^  to  throw  j^dleia,  gipsies,  or  their  imitatoi%  who 
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used juggleiy, fast-andloose, foretold  and  George  Borrow.    ProfeBSor  Pott 

thing^  or  used  such  other  fantastical  of  Hall  has  given  to  the  world  in  his 

imaginations,    or   made   themselves  Zigeuner-Sprache  (Gipsies'  language) 

fools,  or  practised  as  bairds,  should  all  that  is  of  any  value  connected 

be  put  in  prison,  and  supported  on  with  their  language.     The   tongue 

their  own   money  while  it  lasted,  used  by  the  people  when  they  dwelt 

If  there  were  no  moneys  in  question  in  Hindoostan  must  have  received 

the^  were  to  be  fastened  te  a  tree  by  many  additions  in  the  countries  where 

their  ears  which  were  then  to  be  cut  they  afterwards  pitehed  their  tents, 

off,  themselves  banished  the  kingdom,  and  set  up  their  pots,  and  must  have 

and  hung  if  they  ever  attempted  to  suffered   many  losses.     They  have 

return.  never  secured  it  in  a  £^ammatical 

At  that  time  the  gipsies  had  better  form,  in  manuscript  or  printed  book, 

men  than  themselves  as  associates  in  They  use  it  not  when  conversing  with 

adversity.    The  same  Act  denounced  non-gipsies,  or  with  one  another  when 

'^  minstrels,  songsters,  and  tale-tellers,  strangers  are  present^  yet  it  is  still 

not  avowed  by  Rcence  of  lords  of  par-  preserved ;  and  when  their  past  and 

liament  or  mat  barons,  or  by  the  high  present  circumstances  are  considered, 

burghs  and  cities  for  their  common  this  preservation  must  be  reckoned 

minstrels.'*    With  these  were  reputed  among  the  most  inexplicable  things 

*'all  vi^bond  scholars  of  the  univer-  which  have  for  a  long  time  occupied 

fiities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  the   attention   of  modem   phUoso- 

Aberdeen,  not  licensed  by  the  rector  phers. 

and  dean  of  faculty  to  ask  alms.'*  It  could  not  be  expected  that  our 

School-masters,  penny*chroniclers  of  wanderers  of  thievish   propensities 

|;iant  gooseberries  and  conflagrations  would  refrain  from  appropriating  the 

m  newspapers ;  minstrels  patronized  cant  and  slang  used  by  thieves,  and 

by  the  successor  of  Catnach,  moderate  beggars,  and  vagrants  of  all  denomi- 

^our  self-pity !     University  scholars  nations,  outside  their  tribe.    How- 

m  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six-  ever   it  is  but  to  a  small  extent 

teenth  centuries  begged  their  bread.  Those  who  take  a  large  circle  through 

Other  severe  statutes  succeeded  this  our  islands,  and  possess  a  facilit^r  for 
one,  the  most  stringent  being  that  of  acquiring  languages,  conceal  their  in- 
1609,  and  seasons  of  relaxation  and  tentions  from  the  Lowlanders  by  con- 
severity  succeeded  each  other  till  the  versing  in  such  Gaelic  as  thev  have 
present  century,  the  proscribed  as-  acquired.  If  the  members  of  a  fa- 
snming  in  times  of  trouble  some  clan  mily  are  intelligible  to  each  other  in 
name,  and  when  severely  handled  in  Welsh,  their  conferences  are  safe 
one  chieftainry,  making  their  escape  from  tne  grasp  of  a  Yorkshire  man, 
into  the  territory  of  some  other  hos-  and  so  on.  They  have  made  out 
tile  one.  At  different  times  they  as-  many  useful  words  by  vulgarizing 
sumed  the  names  of  Stuart,  Gordon,  mere  English  or  French  ones,  thus 
Douglas,  Graham,  Ruthven,  Hamil-  test  (t3te)  is  head ;  klistic  a  soldier, 
ton,  Drummond,  Kennedy,  Grant,  probably  comes  from  enlist ;  chatters 
Bailey,  Shaw,  MacDonald,  Robert-  teeth,  from  the  quivering  action  of 
son,  &c.  The  chieftaincy  of  all  the  these  agents ;  wiper  is  napkin  ; 
tribies  has  been  from  the  beginning  aizeL  ass,  is  the  German  esel ;  blinker 
vested  in  the  Faas  or  the  Bailies,  window  is  another  manufactured 
During  the  high  tides  of  punishment  word ;  so  i^fluffan,  a  tobacco  pipe  ; 
when  dozens  were  executed  at  once,  so  is  snypers,  shears ;  shan  arom, 
the  women  were  put  to  death  by  bad  road,  seems  taken  from  the  Irish 
drowning.  sean,  old,  and  druim  outside,  back, 

or  surface  ;   heenHghtmenl^  daylight 

omxonf  Asro  proouss  or  their  snKCR.  was  easily  manufactured ;  hing  the 

devil  prooably  comes  from   bang ; 

In  1782  Rudiger  having  carefully  vile,  village,  is  the  Latin  villa  or  the 

studied  their  language,  decided  on  French  ville ;  kairer,  baker,  has  its 

their  Eastern  origin.    His  judgment  root  in  the  French  cuire,  which  itself 

has  been  epnfirmed  b^  several  other  traces  ite  line 'from  the  Latin  coquere 

philulogiBts   since  his   day,  among  to  cook, 
whom    figure  Grellman,   Pottinger, 
Domeny  ae  Bienzi,  Bishop  Heber, 
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MMT  ruLUBM  or  uTjnuTumi.  ^^  tranalated  the  whole  of  the  New 

Testament  into  the  Soanish  Rom- 
Dearest  of  all  the  things  that  sepa-  niany,  but  hoped  that  his  wild  and 
rate  the  gipsy  from  the  races  among  wayward  clients  would  take  more  in- 
whom  he  dwells  is  his  language,  terest  in  it  if  done  by  some  of  them- 
This,  enlarged  and  duninished,  as  fplves.  and  a  version  be  thus  made, 
described,  by  change  of  residence  and  conceived  m  the  exact  langu^e  in 
corraptions  to  which  all  spoken  which  they  express  their  ideas."  So 
speech  is  liable,  is  spoken  among  he  thus  commenced  his  labours  merely 
tnemselves  when  no  stranger  is  nigh.  ««  *teir  amanuensis- 
It  is  fimoken  by  little  boys  and  girls,  '<  The  women  nude  no  objection.  Th«y 
and  like  the  secret  Masonic  signs,  •  were  fond  of  our  tertnlias  (evening  enter* 
forms  a  ready  communication  be-  tainments),  and  th^  likewue  reckoned  on 
tween  Asiatic  and  European  gipsies  ^^^  ^^^  small  glass  of  Malaga  wine  with 

when  they  meet  in  their  wanderings.  wWch  I  invariably  presented  them.     Upon 

Different  writers   have  come   to  ti^e  whole  Uiey  condocted  themselyes  mnch 

very  different  conclusions  concerning  fe^^V  ^i***  ^!il^^\  ?T  «P«^t«^ 

Ix./  ^^•A.^i.;/^^    ««    ;,»«>A*A«/i4.:/<.n    rl?  W®  commenced  with  Samt  Luke,  they  pen- 

^e   perfection    or   imperfection   of  dering  into  Rommany  the  sent^ce.  which 

their  faculties  in  making  analyses  of  i  ^^^^  to  them  in  Spanish.     They 

sentences.       Nothing,"  says  George  proceeded  as  far  as  the  eighth  chatter,  in 

Bonow,  ''can  be  more  useless  or  the  middle  of  which  they  broke  down, 

more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  Was  that  to  be  wondered  at?    The  only 

attain  possession  of  their  vocabulary  thing  which  astonished  me  was  that  I  had 

by  inquiring  of  them  how  particular  induced  two  suclr  strange  beings  to  advance 

ideas  and  objects  are  styled  in  the  w  far  in  a  task  so  unwonted,  and  so  entirely 

same,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  f.*  ^*^!i2?  ^*^^  ,?^^.*u  *^'**'^"  ^"^l 

nam»B  of  the  most  common  things,  ^"""^     (They  could  neither  read  nor  wnte.) 

they  are  tot^y  incapable  of  supply-  Qq  readmg  the  chapters  over  to 
ing  the  required  mformation,  owing  them  they  pronounced  them  with 
to  their  great  ignorance,  the  shortness  acclamation,  loco  wndjuoal  and  mido 
of  their  memories,  or  rather  the  state  all  highly  complimentary  epithets, 
of  bewilderment  to  which  their  Pepa  however  committed  a  theft  very 
nunds  are  brought  by  any  question  soon  afterwards,  which  made  her  seek 
which  tends  to  bring  their  reasoning  a  retreat  for  a  fortnight  The  t»ns- 
facultaes  mto  action.  Though  fre-  lation  however  had  nothing  to  do  with 
quently  the  very  words  which  have  the  mistake.  Mr.  Borrow  finished 
been  in  vam  required  of  them,  will  a  the  translation  of  that  Goaroel  in  Rom- 
mmute  subsequently,  proceed  mad-  many,  and  had  it  pubfished.  He 
vertentiy  from  their  mouths.  ^  made  another  version  of  it  in  Basque, 
The  latter  part  of  this  passage  is  a  and  thouch  the  circulation  ofboth 
Quotation  by  Mr.  Borrow  from  a  ^as  prohibited,  two  copies  were  pur-- 
Spanish  writer.  His  own  experience  chased  for  every  library  in  the  king- 
does  not  support  the  assertion.  He  dom  as  having  merit  in  a  literary 
•*y«»—  point  of  view. 

"I  ledted  to  Ae  c^priee  the  Apottle's  uThe  Gitanos of  Madrid  pnrchased  the 

£!*1'*!?^r.5lJ!!S?"^''"'K^^^  Gipsy  Luke  freely.  Many  of  the  men  nn- 
tauislated  as  I  proceeded.  They  »hibited  ^eStood  it,  and  ^ed  it  highly,  induced  of 
the  greafceet  eagernesa  Kid  mter«t  m  th«r  coune  more  by  tte  languagl  than  the  doc- 
new  occupation,  and  f^^tly  broke  mto  ^^^^  The  women  were  piSicularly  anxioua 
loiiddi.putesastoAebestrendermg,m^^  to  obtain  copies  though^Ue  to  Vead,  but 
being  offered  at  the  same  tmie.  I  Jen  each  wished  to  hare  one  m  her  poSeT;  .  . 
read  the  trandation  aloud,  whereupon  th^  ,^^  ^     ^  ^^^^           .^  j^  tt^Jti^t'^,  ^ 

T^mS^'"'*'  **$  •? ^i!*  ''"'^♦i  *P**^  chartn,  which  would  preserve  theiXm  aU 

not  a  HtUe  proud  of  the  composition.    The  dangSandmischanci"    (Some  even  prired 

S^ot^^STto^aSA'Slfr^^^^^  it  ^highly  than  the  iLstone.)    ^ 

JSiit  iSSn?'''''  '""^'^  "^  ,  ,ft^  inte^anying  with  native 

wuimg  w  uupui.  i*  |.^jj^  living  m  houses,  keepmg  shops 

This  he»sufficiently  proves  by  his  or  following  any  lawiul  pursuit,  snJI 

narration  of  the  literaiv  attempt  in  lovingly  retain  their  hereditary  Ian- 

whichheengaged  two  of  the  Spanish  gua^  but  guaidedly  refruin  from 

Qituiasi  Pepa  and  Chicaiona.    He  macng  use  of  i^  except  to  a  trusted 
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firiend  of  the  tribe.     Once  a  Gipsy  Gitanos  of  Spain,  and  the  Gipsies  of 

beoomea  a  member  of  ordinanr  society,  England  j  and  taking  a   suspected 

his  dislike  to  be  reputed  Oi  the  pro-  Gipsy  unawares,  he  would  accost  the 

scribed  race  is  extreme.  party  by  some  simple  phrase,  in  an  easy 

off-luBuid  manner.  As  several  of  the 
ruMoiT  OP  TBu  amy  bpsbcr  unni  firatemity  may  be  found  respectably 
BxmcuLTm.  dressed,  and  in  the  ranks  of  citizens, 
Mr.  Simson  endured  a  large  amount  ^^  answer  would  be  unreflectingly  re- 
of  trouble  and  disappointment  not  turned  in  the  same  dialect,  and 
mentioning  expense,  in  order  to  en-  though  the  speaker  would  be  much 
large  his  Tocabulaiy  of  Gipsy  languaee.  chagrined  when  it  was  discovered  that 
An  elderly  woman  was  m  the  habit  *^6  gentleman  was  not  a  genuine 
of  calling  twice  a  year  at  his  house,  tinkler,  some  progress  would  be  made. 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  horn  spoons  ^  *  general  rule  ingratitude  is  not  in 
and  other  light  ware.  He  was  liberal  t^e  cateeoiy  of  Gipsy  faults,  and  a 
in  hU  purchases  and  generous  in  the  good  deal  of  the  information  procured 
matter  of  little  presents,  such  as  Gip-  oy  Mr.  Simson  was  obtained  by  hia 
sies  and  all  tramps  highly  value,  and  considerate  and  kind  treatment  of  in- 
all  he  asked  in  return  was  some  initi-  dividual  tinklers.  Still  the  harvest 
ation  into  her  native  language,  which  ^^  scanty  enough,  a  fact  thus  satis- 
he  designated  the  Mcuon  tongue,  as  factorily  accounted  for  :— 
he  feared  to  ^arm  her  susceptibilities  "  Berides  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the 
by  pronouncing  the  hateful  word  way  of  gettmg  any  of  their  langmge  from 
Gipsy.  For  four  years  she  would  not  them  there  is  a  general  one  that  rises  from 
confess  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  ^^  snspicious,  misettled,  fickle,  restless,  and 
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language :  for  the  next  three  she  made  volatile  nature  by  which  they  are  charac- 

apronuse  to  give  a  lesson  next  time  :  ^^'    ^*  " *  «re  thing  to  get  them  to 

d  tired  witrhisimportunitie^^^^^^  rute^r^y^^l^ectZ^^^^ 

reasonably  grateful  for  his  past  kind-  poesibiUty,  in  most  instances,  of  takin|  ad- 

nesees,  she  gave  way.  rantage  of  any  favourable  humour  in  which 

^8be  said  she  would  not  allow  any  one  ^®y  °^ay  be  found  In  the  matter  of  their 

in  the  house  to  hear  her  speak  to  me  but  general  history,  leaving  alone  the  formal  and 

my  wife.    I  took  her  into  my  parlour,  and  Mrious  procedure  necessary  to  be  foUowed 

on  bdng  desired,  she  without  the  least  hesi-  ^  regard  to  their  language.     If  this  favour- 

tation  or  embarrassment,  took  the  seat  next  ^^^^  ^°^  ^  then:  disposition  is  allowed  to 

the  fire.    Observing  the  door  of  the  room  a  P*"*  1'  »  »rely  anything  of  that  nature 

little  open,  she  desired  it  to  be  shut  in  case  ^^  ^  got  frjm  them  at  that  meeting,  and 

(lor  fear)  of  her  being  overheard,  mention-  it  is  extremely  likely  that  at  any  future 

ing  that  she  had  no  objection  to  my  wife  interviews  they  wiU  entirely  evade  the  mat- 

bebig  present,  and  gravely  obscrvmg,  that  *«  «>  ^^^^  desired." 
husband  and  wife  were  one,  and  should        a,v«>^4.:,««„    4.i,«  i-*^,^^^.-   ^^a^a 

know  aU  one  another's  secrets.  She  suted  SoDjet  mes  the  mtemews  ended 
that  the  pubUc  would  look  upon  her  with  nncordially  enoujjh.  A  young  Gipw 
horror  and  contempt,  were  it  known  that  imagimng  Mr.  Simson  to  be  one  of 
A«  oonld  speak  the  Gipsy  language.  She  the  tribe,  furnished  him  with  an 
was  extremdy  crvfl  and  intelligent,  yet  abundance  of  words  and  their  mean- 
placed  me  upon  a  familiar  equality  with  ings,  and  sung  various  songs,  one 
hendl^  when  she  found  I  Imew  of  the  exist-  Qf  which  celebrated  a  robbery  com- 
cnce  of  her  speech,  and  could  repeat  some  mitted  on  Lord  Shandos,  and  another 
words  of  it.  Her  nature  to  all  appeanince  a  Gipsy  battle  in  which  the  courage 
•jemed  changed.     Her  Md  and  fl^^  ^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^    enduring  the 

J^v^SLk^f  iSSL  ^;d  h«  nittUng  of  the  cudgels  on  their  leads 

id^poi^stion,  and  spoke  with  great  pro-  was  much  kuded  >  but  observe  the 

nriiitV»^  bitter  element  nsmg  m  the  fountain 

^^'  of  delighto. 

Mr.  Simson's  mode  of  proceeding  in       .^  _ .,     .    ^ .  . .     . 

breaking  down  the  barkers  between  . J.  ^l^^i^/P^jrtSo^I^^t^^^ 

him^lfUhisphiloloricalri^^^^  STleT^r  hrSJ^y'tST  ffiSt"^ 

tbe  beginning,  was  sufliciently  mge-  j^^^.,  ^^^  become  very  retaees  and  im- 

m'ons.     He   had  gpt  several  words  patient  to  begone.    Thetruesfkteofthhiga 

from  the  yocabularies  of  the  Ttchenr  y^^  iq  this  instance  dawned  upon  his  mind. 

genes  of  Turkey,  the  Cvganis  of  Hun-  He  now  became  much  alarmed,  and  would 

jpuy,  the  Zigeuwn  of  Germany,  the  neither  allow  me  to  irrlto  down  Wt  •ongs, 
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nor  stop  to  give  me  any  more  of  his  words  versing  with  each  other    used    the 

and  sentences.     His  terror  was  only  ex-  Inah  tongue.     I  distinctly  remember 

ceeded  by  hb  mortification ;  and  on  parting  tj^g  ^^fj  u  sheadb"  {seid,  blow)  used 

with  me  he  said  that  had  he  been  at  fi«t  ^     ^^^        ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  y^^  daughter 

aware  I  was  miacquamted  with  his  speech,  ^^       j^^  ^^^  ^     ^    ^  ^^^  y^^ 

he  would  not  have  given  me  a  word  of  iL"  ,  .     . .  rnu         *^.^.  •'"^,  "^* 

'*  lows  to  its  use.    The  neighbourhood 

Gratitude  in  many  instances  ren-  was  not  in  its  usual  quiet  security 
dered  the  poor  Gipsy  impulsive,  and  while  they  remained.  If  our  memory 
he  became  forthwith  too  liberal  of  his  is  trustworthy  they  got  lodging  in  a 
linguistic  stores.  However  when  the  farmer's  outhouse.  We  have  no  re- 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  was  over,  collection  of  a  tent,  though  there  was 
remorse  for  betraying  that  which  was  a  green  spot  by  the  roadside  nicely 
the  secret  of  the  whole  tribe,  seized  adapted  for  it  These  were  Gipsies 
on  all  his  faculties  and  he  hated  and  in  ail  probability, 
despised  himself  for  the  unpremedi-  Mr.  Simson  met  more  than  one 
tated  treachery.  group  of  Irish  stragglers  who  he  is 

One  of  Mr.  Simson's  most  valu-  certain  were  gipsies,  though  their  or- 

able  prizes  was  obtained  from  a  genu-  dinary  discourse   marked    them  as 

ine  chief  to  whom  he  was  recommend-  genuine  Paddies  and  Peggies.     In  one 

ed  by  many  deeds  of  kindness  done  instance  an  O'Keilly  and  a  MacEwan 

to   the   tribe  on  his   ^ndfather's  (M*Keon  ?)  were  committed  for  being 

farms.  A  manufactoiy  of  horn  spoons  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  the  after- 

was  conducted  in  the  old  gentleman's  sentence  was  banishment  from   the 

residence,  and  much  welcome  was  little  bur^h  somewhere  north  of  the 

shown  to  his  visiter,  but  three  several  Forth.    M'Keon  asked  the  gaoler  on 

failures  occurred  before  he  would  un-  entering   his   mansion   which    part 

burthen  himself.    Like  most  of  the  would  he  the  easiest  to  break  through, 

fraternity,  he  considered  Ethiopia  as  The  answer  received  was  that  the 

their  native  country,  and  looked  on  watchman  would  shoot  him  if  he 

the  languajze  as  much  more  melodious  made  any  attempt  at  evasion .    How- 

than  the  Gaelic.    He  said  it  was  a  ever,  the  worthy  custodian  at  his  next 

copious  language,  there  being  several  morning's  visit  found  the  lock  lying 

names  for  the  same  thing,  but  it  had  on   the  floor,  and  the  cell  empty, 

neither  alphabet  nor  grammar.    On  O'Reilly  conaescendcd  to  abide  his 

hearing  it  remarked  that  it  would  time,  and  the  sequel  is  too  nch  for 

under  these  circumstances  soon  die  abridgment : 

out    he  replied  that  would   not  be,         u  vn,en  the  officers  were  completing  the 

while  two  Gipsies  remained  alive  m  other  part  of  his  punishment— baching 
Scotland.  Great  care  was  taken  to  him  from  the  town— the  regardless,  light- 
teach  the  children  the  language,  and  hearted  Irish  tinkler  went  capering  along 
they  invariably  use  it  when  no  Strang-  the  streets  with  his  coat  o£F,  brandishing, 
ers  are  within  hearing.  As  in  the  and  sweeping,  and  twirling  his  shiUalah 
instances  already  mentioned  the  («c)  in  the  Gipsy  fasliion.  Meeting  his  late 
whole  family  became  depressed  be-  ^^^  ^  ^**  excited  state,  the  tinkler  with 
yond  measure  when  the  interview  the  utmost  contempt  and  derision  caUed  out 

AAmA  tn  an  pnd  ^^  ^*'"'    ^^^  y^"'  honour,  won't  you  now 

came  w  an  ena.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ship?'" 

TH>  imUB  TARIBTT. 

If  this  story  be  genuine  it  would 

More  than  once  we  have  seen  a  tin-  prove  that  even  Gipsy  nature  can  be 

ker  family  settle  down  by  the  road-  modified  and  influenced  by  the  geriius 

side  in  the  country,  the  bellows  set .  of  the  people  among  whom  they  re- 

up,  the  little  daughter  blow  it,  the  side, 
master  of  the  family  with  all  the  da- 
maged pots  and  cans  of  the  village  Sanscrit  and  RomuiTT. 

about  him,  mending  away,  the  matron 

carrying  her  tinware  from  house  to        Retuniing  from  this  digression  to 

house,  and  the  peasants'  wives  keepmg  the  langui«e  of  our  subjects,  and  the 

their  eyes  very  well  opened  during  theory  of  its  Hindoo  origin,  a  fact 

the  progress  of  a  bargain.    The  ass  strongly  corroborative  of  the  fact  is 

grazed  in  the  dry  dike  of  the  road,  related  ova  clergyman  named  Stephen 

and  the  sunburnt  family  when  con-  Vali.     He  said  that  when  studying 
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at  Leyden,  middle  of  last  century,  he  las,  and  the  Grerman  auge  ;  been^  fine, 

became  acquainted  with  some  voung  and  the  Graelic  fionn  are  the  same. 

Malabare,  of  whom  three  are  obliged  It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Borrow  "  that 

to  remain  there  till  relieved  by  three  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  Gipsy 

other  Eastern  natives.  He  wrote  down  language  better  preserved  than    in 

upwards  of  one  thousand  words  from  Hun^ar^,  and  that  the  roving  bands 

their  dictation,  and  afterwards  re-  of  Gipsies  from  that  country,  who 

peated  them  to  the  Raber  Gipsies  visit  France  and  Italy,  speak  the  pure 

(some  place  in  Austria),  who  were  Gipsy  with  all  its  grammatical  pecu- 

able  to  explain  them  to  him.    This  liarities.    According  to  the  same  dis- 

perhaps  proves  too  much  ;  the  San-  tinguLshed  writer,  *'  The  grammatical 

scrit  language  has  little  or  no  rela-  peculiai'ities  of  the  Spanish  Gipsvlan- 

tionship  to  that  spoken  in  Malabar,  guage  have  entirely  disappearea,  the 

It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simson's  power  entire  language  having  been  modified 
to  get  his  store  collated  with  the  vo-  and  subjected  to  the  rules  of  Sjianish 
cabulary  of  any  of  the  low-cajste  tribes  j^rammar,  with  which  it  now  comcidea 
of  Hindoostan.  However,  he  secured  m  syntax,  in  the  conjugation  of  its 
in  a  vessel  lying  at  Limekilns,  Fife-  verb8,and  the  declension  of  its  nouns.*' 
shire,  a  black  cook,  a  native  of  Bom-  Great  is  his  enthusiam  at  times  on 
bay,  answering  to  the  name  of  John  the  importance  of  the  Rommany  lan- 
Lobbs,  and  unable  to  read  or  wiite.  guage,  reminding  us  of  that  assertion 
To  him  did  our  enthusiast  repeat  of  a  devoted  Gael,  who  gravely  as- 
about  180  Gipsy  words  and  expres-  serted  that  a  solid  Irish  scholar  might 
sious,  and  to  many  of  these  John  ap-  teach  Moses  Hebrew,  and  Homer 
plied  the  proper  significations.  Nearly  GreeL  Mr.  Borrow  is  more  modest, 
all  were  tamiliar  to  him  in  sound,  but  but  with  such  sounds  as  managie 
to  several  he  gave  meanings  different  man,  chauvie  woman,  been  gatigie  gen- 
to  those  furnished  by  the  Scotch  Gip-  tleman,  mvjler  cat,  gaff  fire,  moolie 
sies.  He  said  that  among  the  castes  death,  ckoar  to  rob,  shtrro  head,  guf- 
of  low  estate,  to  one  of  which  he  be-  Jie  swine's  flesh,  and  smoiU  butter,  be- 
longed, there  were  two  languages  in  fore  us,  we  are  not  so  much  affected 
use— the  Hindoo  and  the  Moorish,  by  the  perusal  of  the  extract  that  fol- 
The  words  repeated  to  him  chiefly  lows  as  perhaps  we  ought  : 
belonged  to  the  latter  named,  but  »'TheUngiiageof  Pctulengro,  anEnglwh 
some  were  explamed  by  the  other.  Gipsy,  U  continuaUy  coming  to  my  assist- 

The  names  of  the  dit^its  have  a  strik-  ance  whenever  I  appear  to  be  at  a  loss  with 

ing  resemblance  in  all  the  European  respect  to  the  derivation  of  crabbed  words, 

dialects  of  the  Gipsy  tongue,  the  Per-  I  have  made  out  crabbed  words  in  Eschylus 

sian,  the  vulgar  Hindostanee,  the  San-  by  means  of  his  speech,  and  even  in  my 

scrit,  the  Pali,  and  the  Kawi,  and  as  ^^^^"^  researches  I  have  derived  no  shght 

might  be  expected  the  Indo-European  J«8f .ance  from  it      Broken,  corrnpted^and 

r^  ♦^              j^\ ..V  „  1 „iziA»^  balf  m  rums  as  it  is,  it  was  not  long  before 

tongue*.    Any  one  with  a  knowledge  ,  ^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^  ^iginal  speech,  far  more 

of  the  Latm  names  for  these  numbers  j^j^ed  than  one  or  two  others  of  high  name 

would  recognise  all  m  the  languages  ^^d  celebrity  which,  up  to  that  time,  I  had 

mentioned,  except  yaik,  ick^  eka,  ega,  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  with  venera- 

ek^  ick^  &c,  signifying  one ;  pvnch,  tion.      Indeed,  many  obscure  points  con- 

pantithy  pancha,  &c.,  five  ;    naivern  nected  with  the  vocabuUiry  of  these  lan- 

(Scottish  Gipsy  dialect),  seven  ;naii7A,  gnages,  and  to  which  neither  classic  nor 

Luften,  eight:  line,  nine;  nay,  ten,  modem  lore  afforded  me  any  clue,  I  thought 

aff  in  the  last-named  speech.  ]  *^o»W  now  clear  up  by  means  of  this  strange, 

Tn  cn^nerA]    the  Ginsv  vocabulary  broken  tongue,  spoken  by  people  who  dweU 

!_  ^"|.?f,'*  .    '   ^^^      ^^*uVu«>P*„  among  thickets  and  furze  bushes,  in  tents  as 

has  httle  m  common  with  the  Teu-  ^awny  as  their  faces,  and  whom  the  gene- 

tonic  or  Celtic  languages.     1  he  lew  «uty  of  mankind  designate,  and  with  ranch 

names  that  follow  are  all  that  we  semblance(!)of  justice,  as  thieves  and  vaga- 

have  been  able  to  gather  from  some  bonds.** 

columns.    Kiagh,  gentleman,  is  a  re-  ,     ,    ,  ,    ,       ,r     « 

lative  of  rex,  roi,  and  the  Gaelic,  righ ;  Wonderful  that  Mr.  Borrow,  who 

raunie,  gentlewoman,  is  cognate  with  was  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

regina,  reine,  and  the  Irish  riaehain  Gipsy  character  and  Gipsy  usages, 

or  raicneach  ;  duff,  smoke,  and  the  should  have  used  the  word  "semb- 

Gaeiic  dubh   are  probably  cognate  lance"   in  the  above  extract     The 

words  •  so  are  yak^  eye,  the  Latin  ocu-  Gipsies  seem  to  have  descended  from 


"  in  a 
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a  race  who  conBidered  it  a  point  of  betaking  themselves  to  regular  imr- 

necessity  and  well-doing  to  take  all  suits,  and  otherwise  refonning  their 

they  could  from  every  one  but  their  wavs.  However,  these  mav  remain  ai- 

own  tribe,  many  of  whom  had  no  name  tached  to  the  old  speech  during  their 

for  Grod  or  the  soul,  and  whose  sole  lives,  and  even  should  they  teach  it  to 

virtues  consisted  in  the  chastity  of  their  children,  these  last  will  scaroelj 

their  young  women,  gratitude  for  tiene-  transfer  it  to  the  next  generation.  The 

fits  and  the  mutual  good  offices  of  the  restless,  roving  spirit  inherent  in  the 

family — thinjgs,  however,  which  we  blood  may  assert  itself  in  the  instances 

are  very  far  from  underrating.  of  individuals  even  to  the  third  or 

fourth  generation,  but  the  Qipeiea  as 
a  people  must  cease  to  exist 

n»  oiPST  MLTstoK.  ^^^  eighteenth  century  seema  to 

England  being  far  remote  from  have  been  the  golden  age  with  the 
Hungary,  where  the  purest  Gipsy  Gipsies  in  England ;  the  gradual  en- 
language  is  spoken,  its  vagrants  exgov  closing  of  commons,  and  the  extension 
only  a  corrupt  dialect  eked  out  with  of  the  i>olice  system  have  sadly  inter- 
corrupt  Engush.  In  Lavengro  a  sped-  fered  with  their  ei\joyment&  Qerald 
men,  with  its  translation,  is  given.  Griffin  tells  of  a  spendthrift,  who  ~ 
which  we  copy  as  well  for  the  eSke  of  turning  from  a  hunting,  came  on 
exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  language  assembly  of  the  '*  Qooa  People  "  i 
of  the  EngHsQ  vagrants  as  their  own  quiet  noolc  preparing  a  festival,  all  the 
unprincipled  character.  materials  beine  the  victuals  tliat  were 
"  The  BommMir  chi  Wasted  at  the  big  house.  The  fairies 
And  the  Romminy  ohal  ^?;,«  f^^^^  ''''^'L*??°'®5^  ^^ 

Sfajaijawtawaior  ^*"  ^^^^  ^^  everythmff  desirable 

To  drab  the  bawlor,  ^th  for  eating  and  drinking,    that 

And  dook  the  giy  was  wasted  outside  the  decent  keeping 

01  the  farming  rye.^  up  of  the  home.    When  hunger  was 

appeased,  the  young  prodigal,  with 
anger  in  his  heart.  Latent  to  his 
'^  The  Bommany(6ipa3r)  churl  health  being  drunk  scores  of  times 

And  the  Rommany  ghl  \^  the  merry  elves  for  conducting  his 

To-morrow  shall  hie  household  concerns  in  a  style  so  bene- 

Aid't^St^^oXmead  ^'^  ^  themselv«L   .  rfe  returned 

The  tomer'8  steed!'  ^®™®  ^  sadder  and  wiser  man,  and 

for  the  next  twelvemonth,  ordered  his 
After  this  corrupt  specimen,  it  is    household  aflfairs  very  differentiy. 
but  just  to  produce  one  unmixed  with       Passing  by  the  lonely  fairy  resort 
English  words.  at  the  end  of  the  term,  he  found  the 

"Mono  Dad,  eavo  dJiTes  oteh  diey  o  orewhile  merr^  and  fat  little  people 
charoa,  te  caumen  Gorgio  ta  Romany  chal  nearly  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and 
tiro  nar.**  all  anxiously  watching  an  old  crone 

This  is  the  commencement  of  the  P'f'SS?  tnS?i^'  ^'L^J^^a'^'a  ""^ 

Lord's  Prayer,  what  foUows  being  the  2SL!?;T.  P^***^;.    V)ud  and  deep 

same  in  thi  more  perfect  Hung^  ^^J^  their  execrations  on  the  miserly 

dialect                        ^vu  xxuaiK««»ii  young  gentleman,  m  whose  house  there 

had  been  no  waste  for  the  last  twelve 

*Batu  monro  aoe  aoeaboa  ottf  enrtf  ye  months  but  one  raw  potato.     But  he. 

charj^  que  camele  Gacho  u  Bomani  cha  tiro  like  Horace's  usurer,  only  landed  his 

"*®*  own  thrift  more  highly. 

In  English —  This  apologue  has  been  recalled  to 

"Onr  Father  who  dweDest  there  in  the  ^^^  ^^  *^®  Giwes'  picturesque  en- 

heaven,  may  Gentile  and  Gipsy  love  thy  ca^Pment  on  a  fine  autumn  evening 

name/*  "^  on  an  unoccupied  green,  beneath  the 

T*  •      J.      V  VI  xi.  i.  XL       .  .  shadow  of  a  tew  Iwge  trees,  the  men 

It  IS  not  probable  that  the  existence  lying  about  in  lazy  eiyoyment  and 

of  the  Gipsies  as  a  separate  people  eyeing  the  process  of  cookmg  ffouur  on 

will   endure  much  longer  in  these  under  the  care  of  the  dd  wSen. 

^u-v  AAc^^  ^^^  have  b^sn  whose  eyes  from  time  to  time  slsncs 

multiphed  defections  from  the  body,  from  the  fire  to  the  bodies  orhswL 

mdividuals  getting  mamed  to  natives,  rabbiti  fowl,  Ac,  approaching^B 
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edible  state  in  the  large  pot  suspended 

from  the  triangle,    fiany  a  fine  sub-  "■  «»^  uwADOBHm. 

jecfc  did  the  picturesque  groups,  with  if  there  are  yet  found  good-hearted 

their  many-hued  costumes,  the  grace-  t^t  weak-minded  people,  who  would 

ful  figures  and  handsome  faces  of  the  gtrive  to  apologise  for  the  shortcom- 

young  women,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  ingg  of  his  favourites  by  mentioning 

and  their  broad  shadows  marked  here  the  severe  treatment  they  met  with 

and  there  by  the  coolish  gray  smoke,  goon  after  their  visits  to  the  several 

and  the  glowing  sunlight— present  to  countries  of  Europe,  they  should  ti^e 

the  eyes  and  the  pencils  of  painters  to  heart  that  the  same  maxims  and 

whose    hearts    were    in    landscane  game  spirit  ruled  their  conduct  from 

beauty.     These  were  the  good  old  the  beginning.  Theft,  robbery,  cheat- 

timesin  the  mouths  ofmodem  Gipsies,  iug,  and  even  murder  when  it  helped 

who,  m  the  words  of  Mr.  BoiTOW,  thus  them  to  avoid  detection,  were  their 

lament  their  departure :—  occupations  and  means  of  subsistence 

**Te8,  these  were  brave  times  for  the  all  aton^.   It  is  not  intended  to  charge 

Rommany  chala  who  could  then  save  abri  them  With  a  taste  for  blood-shedding, 

(sle^  ahroad)  where  they  listed,  and  boU  but  they  never  hesitated  at  taking 

thdr  ketUes  at  the  foot  of  the  oaks.    No  Hfe  if  anything  of  importance  was  to 

peopla  grudged  the  poor  pcrwns  one  night's  be  gained  by  it    So  severe  were  the 

use  of  a  meadow  to  feed  their  cattle  in.  ««/^«,i:„rt.a   ^-oItati   a»a;««4-   ^u^^  ;« 

Tf,gm,am<mde!    Our  heart  U  heavy,  bro-  K^®^^^ 

thTxhere  is  no  longer  Gipsy  law  in  the  ^"^^  on  account  of  their  way  of 

hmd.   Our  people  have  become  negligent ;  f"®?  that  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees 

they  an  bat  half  Rommany.    They  are  H^  l&l'ge  bodies,  and  spread  dismay 

divided,  and  care  for  nothing ;  they  do  not  among    the  inhabitants  of  isolated 

am  iBBi pazorrhuBj*  brother.**  villages  by  encamping  on  their  out- 

The  chief  statutesof  this  old  Gip^  ev^hing^^  ^iS^^d^^Till^ 
law  were  thus  couched  :—  large  body  of  the  country  people  would 
"Separate  not  from  the  hn8bands.t  collect  and  hunt  them  from  the  neigh- 
Be  faithful  to  the  husbands,  bourhood.     If  at  present  highway 
Pay  your  debts  to  the  huabanda.  robberies  and  assassinations  are  not 
"  By  the  first  section  the  Rom  or  Gipsy  to  be  laid  to  their  charge,  the  im- 
b  tmiomed  to  hve  with  his  brethren  the  pavement  is  to  be  attnbuted  more 

tfa^TRom  and  a  wanderer,  and  not  in  a  Jj^  than  any  gn»t  reformation  m 

house  which  ties  him  to  one  spot   In  a  ^W  feelings  or  the  influence  of  na- 

word,  he  is  in  every  respect  to  conform  to  tural  religion. 

the  ways  of  his  own  peofde,  and  to  eschew  Within  less  than  a  centurv  Lin- 
thoae  of  Grorgios,  with  whom  he  is  not  to  lithgow  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
mix  save  to  tell  them  koquepoMs  (lies)  and  infested  by  marauders  of  the  tribe, 
to  fiftons  (rob)  them."  (Avoiding  the  pay-  ^ho  robbed  and  stole  under  the  di- 
ment  of  a  debt  to  a  Gorgio  was  a  virtue  rection  of  chiefs  using  the  names  of 
second  only  to  robbery.)  McDonald  and  Jamieson.  Baillies, 
The  second,  statute  was  directly  shopkeepers,  butchers,  and  farmers 
addraflsed  to  the  jutoaws  or  women,  were  kept  in  awe,  and  those  who  de- 
and  ita  strict  observance  was  all  im-  sired  to  be  safe  from  their  attacks 
poitant  to  the  preservation  of  the  showed  them  civility  or  paid  them 
triba  If  th^  took  lovers  or  hus-  black-maiL  Even  though  they  had 
bands  from  among  the  Gorgios,  their  no  better  dwellings  than  waste  houses 
existence  as  a  separate  people  was  in  and  empty  kilns,  provosts  and  bail- 
danger.  And  such  was  the  stem  in-  lies  would  eat  and  drink  in  their 
floenoe  of  public  opinion  that,  not-  comj^any,  and  the  most  respectable 
withstanding  the  utter  absence  of  the  folk  in  the  neighbourhood  admit  them 
xcligioos  element^  there  was  scarce  an  to  their  games  of  golf  and  other 
instance  (as  before  mentioned)  of  an  amusements.  The  provost  of  Lin- 
unchaste  young  female,  lithgow,  who  was  a  brewer,   and 


•  Disgrace  of  remaining  in  debt  to  a  brother  Gipsy,  who  under  the  laws  of  the  triba 
conld  make  his  debtor  a  dave  as  of  old  in  pagan  Borne, 
f  The  Bommany,  or  heads  of  families. 
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obliged  to  make  frequent  excursions  sensible  youths  were  executed  for 
to  considerable  distances,  was  confi-  robbing  the  Kinross  mail, 
dcntially  informed  that  he  might  tra-  Though  not  at  all  prone  to  shed 
vel  in  safety  at  all  hours.  Of  course,  blood  except  in  extreme  cases,  the 
all  this  implied  incredulity  on  his  faction  fights  among  Gipsies  were  of 
part,  when  susmcion  of  robbing  the  the  most  determined  and  appalling 
people  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  in  character,  the  women  joining  in  the 
the  neighbourhood  came  too  close  to  strife  as  determinedly  as  their  hus- 
the  quiet,  harmless  Gipsies  of  the  bands  and  brothers ;  even  those  about 
place.  to  become  mothers,  not  claiming  ex- 
It  was  dangerous  to  travel  the  roads  emption.  We  have  found  one  of 
at  night  with  property ;  but  a  young  these  fights  perpetrated  on  the  border 
gentleman  who  was  anxious  to  pay  a  women  old  and  young,  and  some  of 
visit  to  a  dear  friend  in  Stirlingshire,  them  in  the  condition  named — on 
would  not  wait  till  next  day,  and  both  sides,  and  can  honestly  say  that 
despite  the  warning  of  the  Linlith-  nothing  in  the  most  sensational  novel 

fow  innkeeper,  at  whose  house  he  issued  by  Lady  Louisa  or  Lady  Caro- 

ad  stopped  for  some  refreshment;  line  Lascelles  was  more  horrible, 
he  went  forward,  first  charging  his 

pistols,  and  then  sharing  a  gill  of  jusncs  to  oipstdom. 
brandy  with  the  landlord-  At  Sandy- 
ford  burn  he  was  stopped  by  McDon-  Having  treated  with  freedom  the 
aid  and  ordered  to  deliver  his  money,  faults  of  our  subjects,  we  must  in 
a  demand  which  he  complied  with  justicesay  that  instances  of  their  good 
by  shooting  the  other  on  the  moment,  ofiices   towards  those  who  sho^wed 
He  fell  to  the  ground,  but  in  his  them  kindness  are  most  numerous, 
death-struggles  he  firmly  held  the  In  their  native  state,  being  entirely 
bridle-reins,  and  was  dragged  some  fearless  of  punishment  in  a  future  life 
distance.    A  voice  was  Jieard  to  ex-  for  their  misdeeds—in  fact,  looking  on 
claim,  "There  goes  our  Captain,"  and  cheating  and  plundering  all  Grorgioe 
several  shots  were  fired  at  the  adven-  as  commendable  things,  they  still  are 
turous  wayfarer.    He  escaped,  how-  endowed  with  family  affection  in  a 
ever,  through  the  fleetness  of  his  good  high  degree,  and  are  very  sensible  of 
steed.  kindness  received  from  the  Grentiles 
McDonald  was  reported  to  have  of  the  outer  world.    One  or  two  in- 
suddenly  died  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  stances  of  their  grateful  returns  must 
his  wake  was  duly  solemnised  with  be  particularizedf. 
songs  and  feasting,  and  very  respect-  An  inn  was  kept  at  North  Queens- 
able  folk  followed  the  body  to  its  ferry  by  a  respectable  family  named 
resting  place.    He  was  succeeded  by  M'Kitchie.    The  Linlith^w  Gipsies 
his  son  Alexander,  who  in  union  with  had  often  visited  it,  and  always  expe- 
his  brother-in-law    Jamieson,   ably  rienced  civil  treatment.  Mr.M*Ritchie 
Buppiorted  the  paternal  honours,  ap-  once  attended  a  fair  at  Dunferm- 
pearing  at  th^  same  fair  as  a  gentle-  line,  and  on   having    purchased    a 
man,  a  tinker,  and  a  grazier.    After  horse,  was  on  the  point  of  drawing 
keeping  LinUthgow  and  its  environs  out  his  pocket-booK  to  pay  for  it, 
in  much  fear  and  trepidation  for  a  but  pocket-book  in  his  pocket  there 
considerable  time,  the  two   heroes  was  none.    He  made  a  shrewd  guess 
were  at  last  taken  up  for   house-  fts  to  the  cause  of  its  disappearance, 
breaking    and    robbery,    and    con-  but  that  did  not  help  him  to  bear  up 
demned  to  die   at   the   bridge   of  against  the  taunts  of  the  vendor,  who 
Linlithgow,  and  extraordinary  pre-  railed  at  him  as  an  impostor.    He 
cautions  were  taken  against  an  at-  searched  the  fair  till  he  found  the 
tempt  at  rescue.     Jamieson's    two  widow  of  Captain    McDonidd,   the 
sons  sat  on  the  car  with  the  criminals  same  whose  death  has  been  just  men- 
as  they  were  led  to  execution,  eating  tioned.    He  told  her  his  story,  and 
rolls,  and  seeming  quite  unconcerned  she,  with  the  greatest  unconcern,  ob- 
at  tneir  doom.     Not  the  slightest  served,  "  Some  of  our  lads  will  have 
effect  had  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  seen  it*^    She  took  him  into  a  tent, 
men  on  their  relatives  with  regard  to  learned  the  marks  and  tokens  of  the 
reformation.     This    execution   took  book,  left  him  over  a   tumbler  of 
place  in  1770 ;  in  1786  the  two  in-  puncn,  took  a  turn  or  two  through 
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the  fair,  sought  the  (Iqwt  of  the  gang,  quired  the  amount  of  the  demand, 
found  the  lost  article,  returned  it  to  and  witliout  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  good  innkeei>er,  and  on  opening  handed  her  the  sum.  Waverlt^y  read- 
it  he  found  every  item  of  the  contents  ers  have  alreadv  heaid  of  the"  good- 
just  as  he  had  put  them  in.  nature  shown  by  Jean  Gordon,  the 
The  chiefs,  whether  Baillies  or  original  of  Meg  Merrilies  to  a  patron 
Fiias,  were  noted  for  generous  deetLs.  of  hers,  and  how  his  own  father  was 
The  gang  frequently  made  use  of  an  well  treated  in  a  strange  place  by 
outhouse  belonging  to  a  poor  widow,  Gipsies  to  whom  he  had  been  oblig- 
and  as  she  was  a  lone  woman,  and  ing.  These  and  innumerable  other 
found  they  never  did  iiyury  of  any  kind  and  generous  actions  recorded 
kind  about  her  premises,  they  were  of  the  tribe,  especially  in  Mr.  Sim- 
uever  unwelcome.  One  evening,  as  son's  lx)ok,  save  the  body  from  utter 
the  chief  was  getting  from  her  a  detestation  ;  and  we  charitably  con- 
li:,'hted  turf  to  kindle  the  family  fire  elude  with  the  observation  of  the 
without,  she  mentioned  with  a  sigh  nearly  detestable  Andrew  Fairser- 
that  she  would  be  unable  any  longer  vice — "  There  are  some  things  too  bad 
to  afford  his  people  shelter,  as  she  for  blessing,  and  too  good  for  ban* 
had  got  notice  to  quit  for  being  back-  uing,  Uke  Rob  Roy." 
ward  with  her  landlord.     He   in- 
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CLBYB  TSMNBT  HAS  A   T18ITSB. 

So  CleveVemey  returned  to  England,  servants  were  established  there  also, 

and  his  friends  thought  his  trip  to  and  so  the  stream  of  life  had  begun 

Paris,  short  as  it  was,  bad  done  nim  to  transfuse  itself  from  the  old  town 

a  world  of  good.    What  an  alterative  residence  of  the  Hon.  Kifl^n  Fulke 

and  tonic  a  little  change  of  air  some-  Vemeyinto  these  long-forsaken  chan- 

times  is !                                         -  nels. 

The  Honorable  Kiffyn  Fulke  Ver-  Here,  one  morning,  called  a  gen- 
ney  was,  in  his  high,  thin-minded  tleman  named  Dingwell,  whom  CTeve 
way,  at  last  tolerably  content,  and  Vemey,  happening  to  be  in  town,  de- 
more  pompous  and  respected  than  sired  the  servant  to  show  into  the 
ever.  The  proof  of  his  succession  to  room  where  he  sat,  with  his  break- 
the  peerage  of  Vemey  waa  in  a  per-  fast,  and  his  newspapers  about  him. 
fectly  satisfactory  state.  He  would  The  tall  old  man  entered,  with  a 
prove  it,  and  take  his  seat  next  Ses-  slight  stoop,  leering,  Cleve  thought,  a 
Rion.  He  would  add  another  to  the  little  sarcastically  over  his  shoulder 
long  list  of  Lords  Viscounts  Vemey*  as  he  did  so. 

of  Slalory  to  be  found  in  the  gold  and  Mr.  Dingwell  underwent  Mr.  Cleve 

scarlet  chronicle  of  such  dignities.  Vemey's   reception,  smiling   oddly, 

He  had  arranged  with  the  trustees  under  his  white  eyebrows,  after  his 

for  a  provisional  possession  of  Ver-  wont 

Bey  House,  the  great  stone  mansion  '^  I  suspect  some  little  mistake, 

which  blocks  one  side  of  the  small  isn*t  there  V*  said  he,  in  his  cold, 

parallelogram  called  Vemey-square.  harsh,    quiet    tones.      "  You    can 

Aheady  contractors  had  visited  it  hardly   be  the   brother  of  my  old 

and  explored  its  noble  chambers  and  friend  Arthur  Vemey.    I  had  hoped 

lonzcorridors,  with  foot-mle  andnote-  to  see  Mr.  Kiffyn  Fulke  Vemey— I— 

book,  getting  together  material  for  ten-  eh  1" 

ders,  and  Cleve  had  idready  a  room  "  I*m  his  nephew.'* 

there  when  he  came  up  to  town.  "Oh  !  nephew?    Yea— another ge- 

Some  furniture  had  got  in,  and  some  neration— yes,  of  course.    I  called  to 
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see  the  Honorable    Kifiyn    Fulke  shake  hands :  and  egad !  when  ycmVe 

Vemey.    I  was  not  able  to  attend  grown  a  little  bit  intimate,  he's  not 

the  consultation,  or  whatever  you  hal  f  so  disgusting,  and  eometimeB  he's 

call  it.    You  know  I'm  your  princi-  even  a  little  bit  funny/* 
pal  witness,  eh  %     Dingwell  s  my        "  If  I  were  thinking  of  the  profcs- 
name."                                                *  sion  of  a  sexton,  or  an  undertaker,  I 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure — I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  might,"  began  Cleve,  who  felt  a  pro- 

Dingwell,"  said  Cleve,  who,  by  one  found  disgust  of  this  old  Mr.  DiDg- 

of  those  odd  slips  of  memory,  which  well,  "  but  as  I  don't,  and  since  by 

sometimes  occur,  had  failed  to  con-  the  time  it  comes  to  my  turn,  I  shall 

nect  the  name  with  the  case,  on  its  be  pretty  well  past  seeing  and  Bxaell- 

turning  up  thus  unexpectedly.  ing  * 

**  I    hope  your   admirable  uncle,        "  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said 

Kiffyn  Vemey,  is,  at  all  events,  alive  Mr.  Dingwell,  with  one  of  hia  ugly 

and  approachable^'^  said  the  old  man,  smirks.  *^  But  it  isn't  about  such  mat- 

slancing  grimly  about   the    room  ;  ters  that  I  want  to  trouble  you  ;  in 

though  perhaps   you're   his  next  fact,  I  came  to  say  a  word  to  your 

heir,  and  the  hope  is  hardly  polite  V*  uncle  ;  but  as  I  can*t  see  him,   you 

This  impertinence  of  Mr.  Ding-  can  tell  him,  and  urge  it  more  elo- 

well's,  Mr.' Cleve  Vemey,  who  knew  quently  too,  than  I  can.    You  and  he 

his  importance,  and  had  heard  some-  are  both  orators  by  profession  ;  and 

thing  of  his  odd  temper,  resented  tell  him  he  must  give  me  five  hun- 

only  by  asking  him  to  be  seated.  dred  pounds,  immediately/' 

"  That,''  said  the  old  man,  with  a        "  Five  hundred  pounds  I     Why  f" 

vicious  laugh  and  a  flush,  also  angry,  said  Cleve,  with  a  scornful  surprise, 
"is  a  liberty  which  I  was  about  to        **  Because  I  want  it,*'  answered  the 

take  uninvited,  bv  right  of  my  years  old  gentleman,  squaring  himself,  and 

and  fatigue,  eh  V  with  the  comer  of  his  mouth  drawn 

And  he  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a  oddly  in,  his  white  head  a  little  a  one 

man    who   is   rather   nettled   than  side,  and  his  eyebrows  raised,  with 

pleased  by  an  attention.  altogether  an  air  of  vicious  defiance. 

"  And  what  about  Mr.  Kiffyn  Ver-        **iou  have    had  your  allowance 

ney  ]*'  he  asked^  sharply.  raised  very  much,  sir — it  is  an  exorbi- 

"  My  uncle   is   in    the  country,"  tant  allowance — what  reason  can  you 

answered   Cleve,    who  would   have  now    urge   for   this,   I  must     say. 

liked  to  answer  the  fool  according  to  extraordinary    request  1"    answered 

his  folly,  but  he  succumbed  to  the  Cleve. 

necessity,    inculcated    with     much        "  The  same  reason,  sir,  precisely.  If 
shrewdness,  garnished  with  some  re-  I  don't  get  it  I  shall  go  away,  re  in- 
ferences to  Scripture,  by  Mr.  Jos.  fecta,  and  leave  you  to  find  out  proof 
Larkin,  of  indulging  the  eccentrici-  of  the  death  how  you  may." 
ties  of  Mr.  Dingweirs  temper  a  little.        Cleve  was  very  near  giving  this 

"  Then  he  is  alive  1  I've  heard  such  vile  old  extortioner  a  bit  of  his  mind, 

an  account  of  the    Veraeys,  their  and  ordering  him  out  of  the  house,  on 

lives  are  so  brittle,  and  snap  so  sud-  the  instant.     But  Mr.  Larkin  had 

denly ;  my  poor  friend  Arthur  told  been  so  very  urgent  on  the  point,  that 

me,  and  that  Jew  fellow  Levi  here,  he  commanded  himself, 
who  seems  so  intimate  with  the  fa-  ,     "I  hardly  think,  sir,  you  can  be 

mily— d— n  him !— says  the  same  :  serious,"  said  Cleve. 
no   London    house  likes  to   insure        "  Egad,  sir,  you'll  find  it  a  serious 


rion,  ftnd  fill  it    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  "  That's   plain    speaking,    at    all 

"  Yes,  sir,  quite,"  said  Cleve,  drily,  events,"  said  Mr.  Cleve  Verney. 

"  No  young  man  likes  the  sight  of  ^*  Oh  I    sir,  I'll  speak  more  plainly 

that  stinking  old  lantern -jawed  fel-  still,"  said   Mr.  Dingwell,    with    a 

low,  who  shall  be  nameless,  looking  short  sarcastic  bow.    "  I  never  mince 

over  his  spade  so  slily;  but  the  best  matters  ;  life  is  too  short  for  circum- 

way  is  to  do  as  I've  done.   Since  you  locutions." 

must  meet  him  om  day,  go  up  to  him.  "  Vemey  life,  at  all  events,  by  your 

and  make   his    acquaintance,   and  accountisiri  and  I  don't  deure  them 
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I  shall  mention  the  matter  to  my    he  doesn't  expect,  unless  he  makes 
micle  to-day  in  my  letter,  but  I  really    matters  square  with   me.     I  often 

can't  undertake  to  do  more,  for  I  may    think  I'm  a  d d  idiots  sir,  to  let 

tell    you  frankly,  Mr.  Dingwell,  I    you  off  as  I  do." 
can't)  for  the  life  of  me,  understand       "  I  don't  see,   Mr.  Dingwell,  that 
what  you  can  possibly  want  of  suclr   you  are  letting  us  off,  as  you  say,  so 
8  sum."  very  easily,"  answered  Cleve,  with  a 

**  I  suppose,  young  gentleman,  you  cold  smile, 
have  your  pleasures,  and  I  have  mine,  "  No,  you  dont  see,  but  I'll  make 
and  they're  not  to  be  had  without  you  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  very 
money ;  and  egad,  sir,  if  you  fancy  tartly,  and  with  an  unpleasant  laugh, 
it's  for  love  of  your  old  uncle  or  "ArthurVemey  was  always  changing 
of  you,  that  I'm  here,  and  taking  all  his  quarters — was  never  in  the  light, 
this  trouble,  you  are  very  much  mis-  He  went  by  different  nicknames, 
taken  ;  and  if  I  help  you  to  this  There  were  in  all  Constantinople  but 
house,  and  the  title,  and  estates,  I'll  two  men,  except  myself,  the  Consul, 
take  leave  to  help  myself  to  some  and  the  stockbroker,  who  cashed  the 
little  amusement — money  I  mean,  money-orders  for  him,  who  could 
also.    Cool  fellows,  egad."  identify  him,  or  who  knew  his  name. 

The  brown  features  of  the  old  He  lived  in  the  dark,  and  not  very 
man  flushed  again  angrily  as  he  cleanly — you'll  excuse  the  simile — 
lauehed.  like  one  of  your  sewer-rats.    He  died 

"Well,  Mr.  Dingwell.  I  can  only  suddenly  and  oddly,  sir,  like  a  candle 
repeat  what  I  have  said,  and  I  will  on  which  has  fallen  a  drop  of  water, 
also  speak  to  Mr.  Larkin.  I  have  no  with  a  splutter  and  a  flash,  in  a  mo- 
power  in  the  business  mvself,  and  you  ment — one  of  your  Vemey  deaths, 
nad  better  talk  to  him,   said  Cleve.      sir.  You  might  as  well  hope  to  prove 

**  I  prefer  the  fountain-head,  sir.  the  death  of  a  particular  town-dog 
I  don't  care  twopence  how  you  there,  without  kennel,  or  master,  or 
arrange  it  among  yourselves ;  but  name,  a  year  after  his  brothers  had 
you  must  give  me  the  money  by  eaten  him.  So,  sir,  I  see  my  value." 
Saturday."  "  I  don't  recollect  that  my  uncle 

**  Rather  an  early  day,  Mr.  Ding-  ever  disputed  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cleve 
well ;  however,  as  I  said,  the  ques-    Vemey. 

tioB  is  for  my  uncle,  it  can't  affect       "  I  understand  your  difficulty  per- 
me,"  said  Cleve.  fectly.    The  presumption  of  Euglish 

Mr.  Dingwell  mused  an^ly  for  a  law,  ha !  ha  !  ha !  is  in  favour  of  the 
little,  and  Cleve  thought  his  face  one  duration  of  human  life,  whenever  you 
of  the  wickedest  he  had  ever  seen,  can't  prove  a  death.  So,  English  law, 
while  in  this  state  of  excited  rumi-  which  we  can't  dispute— for  it  is  the 
nation.  perfection  of  human  wisdom— places 

"You  sM^—hoth  owe  me  more  in  the  putrid  body  of  my  late  triend 
that  man's  death — there  are  very  odd  Arthur  in  the  robes,  coronet,  and 
circa mstances  about  it,  I  can  tell  staff  of  the  Vemeys,  and  would 
^ou— than,  perhaps,  you  at  present  give  him  the  spending  of  the  rents, 
imagine,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  looking  too,  but  that  you  can't  make  a  horse 
up  suddenly,  with  a  dismal  sneer,  drink,  though  you  may  bring  him 
which  subsided  into  an  equally  dismal .  to  the  water.  At  all  events,  sir, 
stare.  my  festering  friend  in  the  shroud 

Cleve,  for  a  second  or  two,  re-  will  hold  secure  possession  of  the 
turned  the  stare,  while  the  question  estates  against  all  comers  till  he 
crossed  his  mind  r  "  Can  the  old  vil-  exhausts  that  patient  presumption, 
lain  mean  that  my  miserable  uncle  and  sees  Kiffyn,  and  you.  sir,  and 
met  his  death  by  foul  means,  in  every  Vemey  now  alive,  laid  with 
which  he  took  a  part,  and  intends  to  their  faces  upward.  So,  Sir,  you  see 
throw  that  consideration  in  with  his  I  know  my  value.  I  have  the  grand 
•vcrred  services,  to  enhance  his  arcanum ;  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
claim  r  Philosopher's  Stone  that  can  turn 


of  fih  <rf  the  whole  affair,  in  a  way    And  the  old  gentleman  Uughedj  and 
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shrugged  and  expanded  his  slender  ever  is  fair  and  reasonable  I  am  cer- 

hands  with  a  deprecation  that  was  tain  he  will  do,"  said  Cleve  Verney. 
menacing.  "  Fair  and  reasonable — that  is  ex- 

Cleve  was  very  angry,  but  he  was  actly  the  thing— the  value  ;  and  you 

also   alarmed ;    for   Mr.    Dingwell  know — 

looked  quite  capable  of  any  treason  ,  ^^  ^  ^^  .,  ^^^\^  «f  .«^i,:«<, 

jtcrftinRt  thft  Vprnpv  interest  to  which  P®  ^^^^  V^\st^  of  anything 

a.5ain8t  tne  v  erney  miieresii  to  wnicn  jg  ^  ^^^^  ^       ^^  .^^.^  ^^     . 

his  avarice  or  his  spites  might  prompt 

liira.    A  wild,  cold,  wandering  eye  ;  And  I'll  make  it  bring  what  I  say  ; 

a  play  of  the  nostrils,  and  a  corruga-  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to  treat  money 

tion  of  the  brows  that  gave  to  his  matters  in  the  grossest  terms,  be- 

Hinile,  or  his  laugh,  a  menace  that  cause  that  is  the  only  language  which 

was  villanous,  and  almost  insane —  is  at  once  intelligible  and  direct— and 

warned  the  young  man  of  the  quality  crossness  I  believe  to  be  the  soul  of 

of  the  beast,  and  invited  him  to  the  business  ;  and  so,  sir,  tell  him  with 

exercise  of  all  his  self-control.  my  compliments,  I  shall  expect  five 

"  I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Dingwell,  hundrea  pounds  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 

that  my  uncle  will  do  whatever  is  morning,  in  Bank  of  England  notes." 
reasonable  and  fair,  and  I  am  also       At  this  moment  the  servant  an- 

sure  that  he  feels  his  obligations  to  nounced  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie,  and 

you.    I  shall  take  care  that  he  hears  Mr.  Dingwell  stood  up,  and,  looking 

all  that  you  have  said,  and  you  un-  with  a  kind  of  amusement  and  scorn 

derstand  that  I  literally  have  neither  round  the  room  upon  the  dusty  por- 

power  nor  influence  in  his  decision."  traits,  made  a  sharp  bow  to  Cleve 

"Well,  he  feels  his  obligations]"  Verney,  and  saying — 
said  Mr.  Dingwell.    "That  is  plea-        "That's  all;  good  morning,  sir" — 

sant."  with  another  nod,  turned  about,  and 

"  Certainly  ;  and,  as  I  said,  what-  walked  jauntily  out  of  the  roonL 
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There  was  a  basis  of  truth  in  all  which  he  had  been  on  the  brink  of 

that  Mr.  Dingwell  had  said,  which  indictment,  and  his  escape  from  pri- 

made  his  voice  more  grating,  his  eye  son  ;  and  yet  he  railed  at  JLarkin,  and 

more  dangerous,  and  his  language  defied  the  powerful  Verncys,  as  if  he 

more  disgusting.  had  been  an  anc;el  sent  to  illuminate, 

Would  that  Fortune  had  sent  them,  to  lecture  and  to  rule  them. 
Cleve  thought,  some  enchanted  horse,        Mr.  Larkin  was  usuj^lly  an  adroit 

other  than  that  beast,  to  fly  them  and  effectual  tamer  of  evil  beasts,  in 

into    the  fairy-land  of  their  long-  such  case  as  this  Mr.  Dingwell.     He 

deferred  ambition  !    Would  that  she  waved  his  thin  wand  of  red-hot  iron 

had  sent  them  a  Riirey,  to  lead  him  by  with  a  light  and  firm  hand,  and  made 

a  metaphoric  halter,  and  quell,  by  his  every  raw  smoke  in  turn,  till  the  lion 

art,  the  devil  within  him — the  evil  was  fit  to  lie  down  with  the  Iamb, 

spirit    before   which    something   in  But  this  Dingwell  was  an  eccentric 

Cleve's  nature    quailed,   because  it  brute;  he  had  no  awe  for  the  supe- 

seemed  to  know  nothing  but  appetite,  rior  nature,  no  respect  for  the  im- 

and  was  destitute  of  human  sympathy  posing  airs  of  the  tamer— not  the 

or  moral  foresight.  slightest  apjprcciation  even    of   his 

Dingwell  was  beset  with  dangers  cauterv.       On     the    contrary,    he 

and  devils  of  his  own ;  but  he  stood  seemed  to  like  the  sensation,  and 

in  his  magic  circle,  making  mouths  amuse  himself  with  the  exposure  of 

and  shaking  his  fist,  and  grinning  at  his  sores  to  the  inspection  of  Mr. 

them.    He  seemed  to  have  no  imagi-  Larkin,  who  began  to  feel  him6<?If 

nation  to  awe,  or  prudence  to  restrain  drawn   into    an    embarrassing    and 

him.  He  was  aware,  and  so  was  Cleve,  highly  disreputable  confidence, 
that  Larkin  knew  all  about  his  old        Mr.  Larkin  had  latterlv  quite  given 

bankruptcy,  the  judgments  against  u|)    the    idea   of   friKhteniug    Mr. 

bim,   the   impounded  forgeries   on  Dingwell,   for  when  he  tried  that 
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method,  Mr.  Dingwell  had   grown  worn  steps,  that  beautiful,  wonderful 

UQcomforUibly    lively    and  skittish,  shape  thnt  was  his  hope  and  his  fate  ; 

and,  in  fact,   frightened  the  exem-  and  as  he  leaned  on  his  hand,  the 

Ekry  Mr.  Larkin  confoundedly.  He  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie,  whose  name 
ad  recapitulated  his  own  enormities  had  strangely  summoned  this  picture 
with  an  elation  and  frightful  merri-  from  the  sea  of  his  fancy,  entered  the 
ment  worthy  of  a  scandalous  comer  room,  smiling  rosily,  after  his  wont, 
at  a  Walpurges  ball ;  had  demon-  and  extending  his  broad  hand,  as  he 
strated  that  be  perfectly  understood  marched  with  deliberate  strides  across 
the  game  of  the  serious  attorney,  and  the  floor,  as  much  as  to  say — '*  Here 
showed  himself  so  curiously  thick  of  I  am,  your  own  old  tutor  and  ad- 
skin,  and  withal  so  sportive  and  for-  mirer,  who  .  always  predicted  great 
midable  a  rhinoceros,  that  Mr.  Lar-  things  for  you ;  I  Know  you  are 
kin  then  and  there  learned  a  lesson,  charmed,  as  I  am  ;  I  know  how  you 
and  vowed  no  more  to  try  the  mes-  will  greet  me." 
merism  that  succeeded  with  others,  "  Ela  !  old  Dixie,''  and  Cleve  got 
or  the  hot  rod  of  iron  under  which  up,  with  a  kind  of  efforts  and  not  ad- 
they  winced  and  gasped  and  sue-  vancing  very  far,  shook  Lands, 
cumbed.  "So  you  have  got  your  leave — a 

Such  a  systematic,  and  even  dan-  week — or  haw  long  1"  • 
gerous  defiance  of  everything  good,        "I've  arranged  for  next  Sunday, 
he  had   never   encountered    before,  that's  all,  my  dear  Mr.  Vemey;  some 
Such  a  person  exactly  as  this  Mr.  little  inconvenience,  but  very  happy 
Dingwell  he  could  not  have  imagined-  — always  happy." 
There  was,  he  feared,  a  vein  of  in-        "  Come,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
sanity  in  that  unfortunate  man  which  you,"  said  Cleve,  drawing  the  clergy- 
made  him  insensible  to  the  extreme  man  to  a  chair  ;  "  Don't  you  remem- 
peril  of  his  own  position,  and  enabled  ber,  you  ought,  you  know,  what  Lord 
him  actually  to  frighten  the  cautious  Sparkish  (isn't  it  ])  says  in  Swift's 
Mr.  Larkin,  who  was  always  girded  Polite  Conversations — *  Tis  as  cheap 
with  three  coats  of  mail,  and  seven  sitting  as  standing.' " 
walls  of  brass,  and  I  know  not  how       The    clergyman   took   the   chair, 
many  talismans  beside.  simpering  bashfully,  for  the  allusion 

He  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the  was  cruel,  and  referred  to  a  time 

horrid  adroitness  of  Mr.  Dingwell's  when  the  Keverend  Isaac  Dixie,  being 

horse-play,    and   felt   such   qualms  as  yet  young  in  the  ways  of  the  worla, 

whenever  that  animal  capered  and  and  somewhat  slow  in  apprehending 

snorted,  that  he  contented  himself  literary  ironies,  had  actually  put  his 

with  musing  and  wondering  over  his  pupil   through   a   grave   course   of 

unintelligible     idiosyncrasies,     and  "Polite    Conversation,"    which    he 

adopted  a  studiously  soothiujg  treat-  picked  up  among  some  odd  volumes 

ment  with  him — taUced  to  him  in  a  of  the  works  of  the  great  Dean  of  St 

friendly,  and  even  tender  way — and  Patrick's,  on  the  school-room  shelf  at 

had  some  vague  plans  of  getting  him  Malory, 
ultimately  into  a  mad-house.  "  And  for  m^  accomplishment  of 

But  Mr.  Dingwell  was  by  this  time  saying  smart  things  in  a  polite  way, 

getting  into  his  cab,  with  a  drapery  I  am  entirely  obliged  to  you  and  Dean 

of  mufflers  round  him,  and  telling  the  Swift,"  said  Cleve,  mischievously, 
man  through  the  front  window  to       "Ah !  ha!  you  were  always  fond 

drive  to  Rosemary  Court ;  he  leaned  of  a  iest,  my  dear  Mr.  Vemey ;  you 

back  in  a  comer,  and  chuckled  and  liked  poking  fun,  you  did,  at  your  old 

snorted  in  a  conceited  ecstasy  over  his  tutor ;  but  you  know  how  that  really 

victory,  and  the  money  which  was  was — I  have  explained  it  so  often : 

coming  to  minister  to  no  good  in  this  still,  I  do  allow,  the  jest  is  not  a  bad 

evil  world.  one." 

Now,  Cleve  Vemey  leaned  back  in  '    But  Cleve's  mind  was  already  on 

his  chair,  and  there  rose  before  him  quite  another  subject, 
a  view  of  a  moonlighted  wood,  and  old        "  And  now,  Dixie,"  said  he  with  a 

chateau,  with  its  many  peaked  tur-  sharp  glance  into  the    clergyman's 

rets,  and  steep  roofs,  showing  silvery  eyes,  *^you  know,  or  at  least  you 

against  the  deep,  liquid  sky  of  night,  guess,  what  it  is  I  want  you  to  do  for 

and  with  a  sigh,  he  saw  on  the  white  me  V 
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The  clergyman  looked  down  by  his  forget  your  fidelity  to  me,  upon  xny 

^iter,  with  hie  head  a  little  a-one-  honour— really,  never ;  and  as  you 

side,  and  his  mouth  a  little  pursed  ;  know,  I  may  yet  have  the  power  of 

and .  said   he,   after   a   momentary  proving  if 

edlence —  The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  folded  his 

"I  really,  I. may  say,  unaffectedly^  hands,  and  hung  his  head  sideways 

assure  you  that  I  do  not."  in  a  meek  modesty,  and  withal  smiled 

"  You're  a  queer  fellow,  old  Dixie,"  so  rosily  and  gloriously,  as  he  sate  in 

said  Cleve ;  **  you  won  t  be  vexed,  front  of   the  window,  that  had   it 

but  you  are  always  a  little  bit  too  happened  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the 

clever ;  I  did  not  tell  you  exactly,  sparrows  in  the  ivy  all  along   the 

but  I  told  you  enough  to  enable  you  stable  walls,  would  undoubtedly  have 

to  suess  it.     Don't  you  remember  mistaken  it  for  the  glow  of  AuroriL 

our  last  talk ;  come  now,  Dixie,  you're  and  commenced  their  chirping  and 

no  muff."  twittering  salutations  to  the  dawn  an 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  Cleve  ;   I  hour  too  soon, 

may  be,  but  I  don't  pretend  to  that  "  It  is  very  gratifying,  very^  you 

character,  though  I  have  still,  I  ap-  cannot  readily  estimate,  my  dear,  and 

prehendj  much  to  learn  in  the  world's  — may  I  not  say  ? — my  illustrioiu 

ways.*'  pupil,  how  gratifying  to  me,   quite 

**  Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  young  irrespective  of  all  those  substantially 

man  ;   and  tapped  his  small  teeth  kind  intentions  which  you  are  pleased 

that  glittered  under  his  moustache,  to  avow  in  my  behalf,  to  hear  from 

with  the  end  of  his  pencil-case,  while  your  lips  so  frank  and— may  I  say — 

be  lazily  watched  the  face,  of  the  almost  affectionate  a  declaration  ;  so 

clergyman  from  under  his  long  lashes,  just  an  estimate  of  my  devotion  to 

"  And  I  assure  you,"  continued  the  your  interests,  and  I  may  say,  I  hope, 

clergyman,  "  if  I  were  to  pretend  that  of  my  character  generally  r* 

I  did  aoprehend  your  intentions,  I  The  Rector  of  Clay  was  smiling 

should   oe  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy  with  a  huge  bashfulness,  and  slowly 

amounting,  in  fact,  to  an  untruth.''  folding  and  rubbing  one  hand   over 

He  thought  he  detected  something  the  other,  with  his  head  eently  in- 

a  little  mocking  in  the  handsome  face  clined,  and  his  great  blue  cbiu  upon 

of  the  young  gentleman,  and  could  his   guileless,  single-breasted,   black 

not  tell,  in  the  shadow  of  the  window-  silk  bosom,  as  he  spoke  all  this  in 

curtain,  whether  those  even  white  mellow  effusion, 

teeth  were  not  smiling  at  him  out-  "  Now,   Dixie,"    said   the    young 

right ;  and  a  little  nettled,  but  not  man,  while  a  veiy  anxious  expression 

forgetting  himself,  he  went  on —  for  the  first  time  showed  itself  in  his 

"You  know,  my  dear  Cleve,  it  is  face,  "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  kindness 
nothing  on  earth  to  ??ie— absolutely  :  — a  kindness  that  will  tie  mo  to  you 
I  act  merely  to  oblige — merely,  I  all  the  days  of  my  life.  It  is  some- 
mean  to  be  useful— if  in  my  power,  thing,  but  not  much ;  chiefly  that 
consistently  with  all  other  consider-  you  will  have  to  keep  a  secret,  and 
ations,  and  I  speak,  I  humbly,  but  take  some  little  trouble,  which  I 
confidently  hope,  habitually  the  know  you  don't  mind ;  but  nothing 
truth" serious,  not  the  slightest  irregularity, 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  the  young  a  trifle,  I  assure  you,  and  chiefly,  as 

gentleman,  with  emphasis,  and  grow-  I  said,  that  you  will  have  to  keep  a 

mg  quite  serious  again.     "  It  is  very  secret  for  me." 

kind,  I  know,  your  cominc  all  this  way,  Dixie  also  looked  a  good  deal  graver 

and  managing  your  week's  absence  ;  as  he  bowed  his  acquiescence,  trying 

and  you  may  for  the  present  know  just  to  smile  on,  and  still  sliding  his  hands 

as  little  or  as  much  of  the  matter  as  softly,  one  over  the  other, 

you  please ;  only  mind,  this  is  —not  of  "  I  know  you  guess  what  it  is — no 

course  in  any  wrong  sense— a  dark  matter  — we'll  not  discuss  it,    dear 

business— awfully  quiet     They  say  Dixie;  it's  quite  past  that  now.    You'll 

that  in  England,  a  talent  for  speaking  have  to  make  a  little  trip  for  me — you'll 

may  raise  a  man  to  anything,  but  I  not  mind  it ;  only  across  what  you 

think  a  talent  for  holding  one's  tonmie  used  to  call  the  herring-pond  :    and 

is  sometimes  a  l^etter  one.     And-  you  must  wait  at  the  Silver  Laon  at 

I'm  quite  serious,  old  Dixie—I'll  not    Caen ;  it  is  the  best  place  there I 
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wish  it  was  better — not  a  bouI  will  I  tbinl?  vou  know  I  can  keep  a 

see  you— I  mean  English,  no  one  but  secret,  and  my  own  especially.    And 

quiet  French  people  ;  and  there  is  never  trust  my  honour  more  if  your 

quite  amusement,  for  a  day  or  so,  in  name  is  ever  breathed  in  connexion 

looking  over  the  old  town.    Just  wait  with  any  little  service  you  may  render 

there,  and  I'll  let  you  know  every-  me." 

thing  before  you  have  been  two  days       He  pressed  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie's 

there.     I've  got  your  passport ;  you  hand  very  earnestly  as  he  spoke, 
shall  have  no  trouble.    And  you  need        ''And  now,  will  you  kindly  take 

not  go  to  a  bank,  there's   French  charge  of  this  for  me,  and  do  as  I 

money  here  ;  and  you'll  keep  it,  and  saidT"  continued  Cleve,  placing  the 

spend  it  for  me  till  I  see  you  j  and  French  money  in  Dixie's  not  unwilling 

you  must  go  to-dat/.**  hand.    '*  And  on  this  paper  I  have 

"And,   of  course,  I   know  it  is  made  a  note  of  the  best  way — all 

nothing  terong,  my  dear  Cleve ;  but  about  the  boat  and  the  rest ;  and 

we  are  told  to  avoid  even  the  appear-  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Dixie,  good- 

ance  of  evil.     And  in  anv  case,  I  bye." 

should  not,  of  course,  for  the  world,  ''  And  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
offend  your  uncle — Lord  Vemey,  I  Cleve,"  reciprocated  the  clergyman, 
may  call  him  now — the  head  of  the  and  they  shook  hands  again,  and  the 
family,  and  my  very  kind  patron  ;  clergyman  smiled  blandly  and  ten- 
for  I  trust  I  never  forget  a  kindness ;  derly ;  and  as  he  closed  the  door,  and 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  any-  crossed  the  hall,  grew  very  thought- 
thing  which  by  any  chance  he  might  ful,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  getting 
misinterpret,  I  may  reckon  upon  your  into  a  possible  mesa 
religious  silence,  my  dear  Oleve,  as  Cleve,  too,  was  very  pale  as  he 
respects  my  name  1 "  stood  by  the  window,  looking  into 

"Silence!  of  course — I'd  die  before  the   sooty   garden   at  the  back  of 

I  should  telly  imder  any  pressure.  Vemey  House. 
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LiKstbe  vision  that  h^d  visited  Cleve  and  told  him  to  dip  his  fingers  in  it 

as  he  sate  in  the  breakfast-room  of  as  often  and  as  deep  as  he  pleased  ? 

Vemey  House,  awaiting   the  Rev.  And  if  he  undertook  the  task — trod 

Isaac  Dixie,  the  old  Chateau  de  Cres-  out  Cleve  Vemey's  corn,  surely  it 

seron  shared  that  night  in  the  soft  was  no  business  of  his  to  call  for  a 

yet  brilliant  moonlight   That  clergy-  muzzle,  and  deny  himself  his  heart's 

man — vulgar,  I  am  afraid  ;  worldly,  content 

perhaps;  certainly  not  beautiful — had       In  that  exquisite  moonlight,  hav- 

undertaken  this  foreign  mission  into  ing  had  his  cup  of  coffee,  the  Rev. 

the  land  of  romance  ;  and  among  its  Isaac  Dixie  made  a  loitering  prome- 

shadows  and  enchanted  lights,  and  nade  :  everything  was  bewitcning — 

heroic  phantoms,  looked  I  am  afraid,  a  little  wonderful,  he  fancied — ^a  lit- 

incongruous,  as  the  long-eared,  shaggy  tie  strange— from  his  shadow,  that 

head  of  Bottom  in  the  fairy -haunted  looked  so  sharp  on  the  white  road,  to 

wood  near  Athens.  the  gothic  fronts  and  gables  of  old 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Caen,  in  carved  houses,  emitting  ruddy  glim- 

the  Silver  Lion,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  merings  from  diamond  casements  high 

that  evening  oxade  himself  partially  in  air,  and  half  melting  in  the  deep 

understood,  and  altogether  comforta-  liquid  sky,  gleaming  with  stars  over 

ble.     He  nad  an  excellent  dinner,  his  head. 

and  partook,  moderately  of  course,  of       All  was  perfectly  French  in  lan- 

the  very  best  vintage  in  the  crypt  of  guage  and  costume  :  not  a  note  of 

that  venerable  inn.     Why  should  he  the  familiar  English  accent  mingled 

not  ?    Was  he  not  making  harmless  in  the  foreign  hum  of  life.    He  was 

holiday,  and  ^ilty  of  no  extrava-  quite  at  his  ease.    To  all  censorious 

fance  ;  for  haa  not  Mr.  Cleve  Verney  eyes  he  walked  invisible ;  and,  shall 

acJded  a  long  purse  to  his  girdle,  I  tell  it  ]  Why  not )  For  in  truth,  if 
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his  bishop,  who  abhors  that  jiarcotic,  ther  tilings  are  beginniuf;  to  look 

and  who.  I  am  sure,  never  reads  nu-  brighter  with  Sir  Booth,  or  whether 

vels,  ana  therefore  cannot  read  it  his  affairs  are  being  managed  in  to  m//^ 

here,  learns  nothing  of  it,  the  telling  ruin.    Meanwhile,  the  evil  spirit  has 

can  hurt  nobody.     He  smoked  three  departed  from  the  house,  and  the 

great  cheroots,  mild  and  fragrant,  that  spirit  of  music  has  come,  music  with 

evening,  in  the  ancientstreetsof  Caen,  yet  a  cadence  of  sadness  in  it 

and  returned  to  his  inn,  odorous  of  This  fair,  quaint  landscape,  and 

that  perfume.  beautiful  moonlight !  Wlio  ever  looks 

It  would  have  been  altogether  a  on  such  a  scene  that  does  not  feel  a 

delicious  excursion,  had  there  not  been  melancholy  mingling  in  his  delight  ? 

a  suspense  and  an  anxietv  to  trouble  »  The  moon  shines  bright:-In  such  a  night 

the  divme.     The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  ^  ^yiIb, 

regretted  now  that  he  had  not  asked  when  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the 

Cleve  to  define  his  object     He  bus-  trees, 

SiCted,  but  did  not  know  its  nature.  And  they  did  make  no  noise;   in  such  a 

e  had  no  idea  how  obstinately  and  nigkt, 

amazingly  the  problem  would  recur  Troilus,   methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan 

to  his  mind,  and  how  serious  would  ^*^*»     .                           ^    ^     . 

grow  his  qualms  as  the  hour  of  reve-  ^°^  "S^®^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^"^  ****  Grecian 

fation  drew  near.  wu^"*^''r.    -j  i      *u  *    •  w     i        i  - 

mu^  „ •    ^t.'   •                xi  Where  Cresid  lay  that  niirht     In  such  a 

The  same  moon  is  shining  over  the  jjjjji,^             ^            * 

ancient  streets  of  Caen,  and  over  stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 

smoke-canopied  Verney  House,  and  Uiwn  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waved  her 

over  the  quaint  and  lonely  Chateau  love 

de  Cresseroii.      In  a  tapestried  room  To  come  again  to  Carthage." 
in  this  old  French  house  candles  were 

burning,  the  window  open,  and  Mar-  Thas  in  the  visions  of  the  Seer 
garet  Fanshawe  sitting  at  it,  and  who  lies  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  moon- 
looking  out  on  the  moonlit  woods  light  and  love  and  melancholy  are 
and  waters,  and  breathing  the  still  related :  and  so  it  is,  and  will  be,  to 
air,  that  was  this  night  soft  as  sum-  the  end  of  time,  till  mortal  love  is 
mer,  in  the  raptures  of  a  strange  no  more,  and  sadness  ends,  and  the 
dream  :  a  dream — no  more ;  the  un-  moon  is  changed  to  blood,  and  all 
certainty  is  over,  and  all  her  griefs,  things  are  made  new. 
No  longer  is  she  one  of  that  forlorn  And  now  over  the  moonlit  water, 
race  that  hath  but  a  short  time  to  through  the  boughs  of  the  old  trees, 
live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  She  is  the  still  night  air  is  thrilled  with  a 
not  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  sweet  contralto— a  homely  song — the 
upward,  but  translated.  Alas !  the  echo  of  childisli  days  and  the  nnr- 
angelic  voice  has  not  yet  proclaimed  sery.  Poor  Milly  !  her  maid,  who 
'*  that  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  died  so  early,  whose  lover  was  a 
from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shsdl  be  young  sailor,  far  away,  used  to  sing 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  it  for  her  in  the  summer  evenings, 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  when  they  sat  down  under  the  haw- 
more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  thorns,  on  Winnockhough,  looking 
are  passed  away.''  Thes«  words  are  toward  the  sea,  though  the  sea  was 
for  the  glorified,  who  have  passed  the  many  a  mile  away  : — 
gates  of  death.  uj^  E^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  Paradise, 

In  this  bliss,  as  m  all  that  pertains  she,  weeping,  bore  away 

to  love,  reason  has  small  share.    The  One  flower,  that,  reared  in  tears  and 

heart  rejoices  as  the  birds  sing.    A  sighs, 

great  suspense— the  greatest  care  that  Is  growing  to  this  day. 
visits  the  young  heart — has  ended  in 

a  blessed  certainty,  and  in  so  far  the  Where'er  the  children  of  the  fall 

state  resembles  heaven;  but,  as  in  Are  toiling  to  this  hour, 

all  mortal  happiness,  there  mingles  in  V  ^'^"" '«»'  «*??' j?  ^i*^"«  '^""  •^^ 

this  also  a  sadness  like  distant  music.  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  *^»  ^^^"• 

Old  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  is  away  R^d  roses  of  the  bygone  vear 

on  one  of  his  mystenous  journeys,  Are  mingled  with 'the  mould, 

and  cannot  return  for  three  or  four  And  other  roses  will  appear 

days,  at  soonest  I  do  not  know  whe-  Where  they  grew  pale  and  old. 
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Bat  where  it  grew,  no  other  grows,  same  goal,  SO  long  ago.  These  gigaD- 
Xo  bloom  restores  the  sear ;  tie  griefs  and  horrors  are  all  in  a  nut- 
So  this  resembles  not  the  rose,  shell.  A  few  words  tell  them.  Their 
And  knows  no  other  year.  ^^^^  jg  j^  ^^ieXt  truth.     There  is  no 

So,  welcome,  when  thy  bloom  is  red,  "^  \»  expanding  them :  they  are  sub- 

The  glory  of  thy  light ;  limely  Simple.    Among  the  shadowy 

And  welcome  when  thy  bloom  is  shed,  men  and  women  that  people  these 

The  long  sleep  of  my  night."  pages,  I  see  them  everywhere — plots 

too  big  and  complicated  to  be  got,  by 

And  now  the  song  is  ended,  and,  any  compression,    within    the   few 

listening,  Nature  seems  to  sigh  ;  and  pages  and  narrow  covers  of  the  book 

looking  toward  the  old  chateau,  the  of  their  lives  :  Care,  in  her  old  black 

front  next  you  is  in  shadow,  the  win-  weeds,  and  Death,  with  stealthy  foot 

dow  is  open,  and  within  you  see  tuoo  and  blow  like  thunder. 

ladies.    The  elder  is  standing  by  the  Twelve  months  had  come  and  gone 

girl,  who  sits  still  at  the  open  win-  for  ever  since  the  Reverend  Isaac 

dow,  looking  up  into  the  face  of  her  Dixie  made  that  little  trip  to  Caen, 

old  friend — the  old  friend  who  has  every  month  bringing  his  portion  of 

known,  in  the  early  days  of  romance,  blossom,  fruit,  or  blight   to    every 

what  love  is,  for  whom  now^   the  mortal.    All  had  gone  well  and  gh)- 

bloom  is  shed,  and  mingling  with  riously    in     this    Vcrney    Peerage 

the  mould,  but  who  remembers  sadly  matter. 

the  blush  and  glory  of  its  light  that  The  death  of  the  late  Honorable 

died  five-and-thirty  years  ago  upon  Arthur  Vemey  was  proved  ;  and  the 

Canadian  snows.  Honorable  Kiffyn  Fulke  vemey,  as 

Gently   the   old   lady  takes  her  next  heir,  having  complied  with  the 

hand,  and  sits  beside  her  girlish  kins-  proper  forms,  duly  succeeded  to  the 

woman,  and  lays  her  other  hand  over  ancient  peerage  of  the  Vemeys.    So 

that,  and  smiles  with  a  strange  look  the  dream  was  accomplished  more 

of  affection,  and  admiration,  and  im-  splendidly,  perhaps,  than  if  the  prize 

measurable  compassion  that  some-  had  come  earlier,  for  the  estates  were 

how  seems  to  translate  her,  it  is  so  in  such  condition  as  they  had  never 

Bad  and  an^elia    I  cannot  hear  what  attained  to  since  the  great  rebellion ; 

she  is  saying,  but  the  young  lady  and  if  Viscount    Vemey   was   not 

looks  up,  and  kisses  her  thin  cheeK,  among  the  most  potent  of  his  peers, 

and  lays   her  head  upon  her  old  the  fault  was  not  in  the  peerage  and 

shoulder.  its  belongings. 

Behind,  high  over  the  steep  roofs  I  don  t  know  that  Lord  Vemey 

and  pinnacles,  and  those  glimmerijig  was  on  the  whole  a  happier  man 

weather-vanes,  that  seem  sometimes  than    the     Honorable    Kiffyn    had 

to  melt  quite  away,  hangs  the  moon,  been.      He  had  become  somewhat 

nnclouded — meet  emblem  of  a  pure  more  exacting ;  his  pride  pronounced 

love — no  longer  crossed  by  the  sor-  Itself  more  implacaoly ;  men  felt  it 

TOWS  of  trae  love's  course — Dian  the  more,  because  he  was  really  morefor- 

Ohaste,  with  her  sad,  pure,  and  beau-  midable.    Whatever  the  Viscount  in 

tifoUy  misleading   light— alas  !   the  the  box  might  be,  the  drag  he  drove 

emblem,  also,  of  mutation.  was  heavy,  and  men  more  alert  in 

In  a  few  concise  and  somewhat  dry  getting  out  of  his  wav  than  they 

sentences,  as  old  prison  stones  bear  would,  perhaps,  had  he  heen  a  better 

the  records  which  thin  hands,  long  whiu. 

since  turned  to  dust,  have  carved.  He  had  at  length  his  heart's  de- 

the  world's  corridors  and  corners  bear  sire ;  but  still  there  was  something 

tiie  tracings  of  others  that  were  busy  wanting.   He  was  not  quite  where  he 

two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  the  in-  ought  to  be.    With  his  boroughs,  and 

scriptions  that  tell  the  trite  story  of  his  command  of   one  county,    and 

human  fears  and  sadness,  cut  sharp  potent  influence  in  another,  he  ought 

and  deep  in  the  rock,  tell  simply  and  to  have  been  decidedly  a  greater  man. 

briefly  how  Death  was  the  King  of  He    could    not   complain    of  being 

Terrors,  and  the  shortness  of  life  the  slighted.  The  minister  saw  him  when 

bitter  wonder,  and  black  Care  the  he  chose ;  he  was  listened  to,  and  in 

oompanion  of    the  wayfarers   who  all  respects  courteously  endured.  But 

marched  by  the  same  route  to  the  there  was  something  unsatisfactor3% 
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He  was  not  telling,  as  he  had  expec-  make  Lord  Yerney,  into  whose  rami- 

ted.  Perhaps  he  had  no  very  clear  con-  nations  was  ever  trickling,  through  a 

ceptions  to  impress.    Hehadmisgiv-  secret  duct,  this  fine  stream  of  dis- 

ings,  too,  that  secretly  depressed  and  tilled  gall,  brighter  in  spirits,  or  hap- 

irritated  him.  He  saw  Twyndle's  eye  pier  in  temper, 

wander  wildly,  and  caught  him  yawn-  Oh  !  vanity  of  human  wishes !  Not 

ing  stealthily  into  his  hand,  while  he  that  the  things  we  wish  for  are  not  in 

was  giving  him  his  view  of  the  affair  themselves  pleasant,  but  that  we  for- 

of  "  the  Matilda  Briggs,"  and  the  right  set  that,  as  in  nature  every  substance 

of  search.   He  had  seen  Foljambe,  of  has  its  peculiar  animalcule  and  infe^st- 

the  Treasury,  suddenly  laugh  at  some-  ings,  so  every  blessing  has,  too  minute 

thing  he  thought  was  particularly  wise,  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  but  quite  in- 

while  unfolding  to  that  gentleman,  in  separable,  its  parasite  troubles, 

the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  his  Cleve  Verney,  too.  who  stood   so 

ideas  about  local  loans,  in  aid  of  agri-  near  the  throne,  was  oe  happy  1  The 

culture.  Foljambe  did  not  laugh  out-  shadow  of  care  was  cast  upon  him. 

right.  It  was  only  a  tremulous  qualm  He   had   grown   an   anxious    man. 

of  a  second,  and  he  was  solemn  again,  "  Verney's  looking  awfully  thin,  don't 

and  rather  abashed.     Lord  Verney  you  think,  and  seedy,  and  he's  always 

paused,  and  looked  for  a  second,  with  writing    long    letters,    and    rather 

stem  inquiry  in  his  face,  and  then  cross  ]''  was  the  criticism  of  one  of 

proceeded  politely.  But  Lord  Verney  his  club  friends.  "  Been  going  a  little 

never  thought  or  spoke  well  of  Fol-  too  fast,  I  dare  say." 

jambe   again  ;   ana  often   reviewed  Honest  Tom  Sedley  thought  it  was 

what  he  had  said,  in  secret,  to  try  this  pending  peerage  business,  and  the 

and  make  out  where  the  absurdity  suspense,  anu  reported  to  his  friehd 

lay,  and  was  shy  of  ventilating  that  the  confident  talk  of  the  town,  on  the 

particular  plan  again,  and  sometimes  subject.    But  when  the  question  was 

suspected  that  it  was  the  boroughs  settled,  with  a  brilliant  facility,  his 

and  the  county,  and  not  Kiffyn  Lord  good  humour  did  not  recover.    There 

Verney,  that  were  listened  to.  was    still  the  same  cloud  over  his 

As  the  organ  of  self-esteem  is  the  friend,  and  Tom  began  to  fear  that 

re^on  of  our  chief  consolations  and  Cleve  had  got  into  some  very  bad 

irritations  (and   its  condition  regu-  scrape,  prol^bly  with   the  Hebrew 

lates  temper),  this  undivulged  morti-  community, 
fication,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not 


CHAPTEB  XL. 

MB.  CLSVS  VSRirKT  PATB  A  VISIT  TO  ROSXMABY  OOUKT. 

That  evoked  spirit,  Dingwell,  was  of  them.    There  were  some  things — 

now  functus  officio,  and  might  be  dis-  very  many  things,  in  fact,  all  desirable 

missed.    He  was  as  much  afraid  of  — which  those  distinguished  persons 

the  light  of  London — even  the  gas-  could  effect  for  the  good  attorney  of 

light — as  a  man  of  his  audacity  could  Gylingden,  and  that  excellent  person 

be  of  anything.     Still  he  lingered  in  consequence  presented  himself  dili- 

there.  gently  at  Veniey  House. 

Mr.  Larkin  had  repeatedly  congra-  On  the  morning  I  now  speak  of,  he 
tulated  the  Verney  peer,  and  his  was  introduced  to  the  library,  where 
young  friend  and  patron,  Cleve,  upon  he  found  the  peer  and  his  nephew, 
his  own  masterly  management,  and  "  I  ventured,  mv  lord,  to  call— *how 
the  happy  result  of  the  case,  as  he  do  you  do  Mr.  Verney  1 — to  invite 
called  it.  And  although,  with  scrip-  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  po^si- 
tural  warning  before  him,  he  would  tion  of  Mr.  Dingwell,  who  is  com- 
be the  last  man  in  the  world  to  sajr.  pelled  by  lack  of  funds  to  prolong 
*'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  his  stay  in  London.  He  is,  I  may 
have  builded  V  Yet  he  did  wish  Lord  say,  most  anxious  to  take  his  depar- 
Viscount  Verney,  and  Cleve  Verney,  ture  quietly  and  expeditiously,  for 
lii.P.,  distinctly  to  understand  that  Constantinople,  where,  I  venture  to 
he^  Mr  Larkin,  had  been  the  making  think,  it  is  expedient  for  all  parties, 
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that  his  residence  should  be  fixed,  little  tired  of  the  attorney's  compli- 

rather  than  in  London,  where  he  is  in  ments. 

hourly  danger  of  detection  and  arrest,       "  Yes,  what  do  you  suggest,  Mr. — 

the  consequence  of  which,  my  lord —  Mr.    Larkin  ?     Your   suggestion    I 

it  will  probably    have  struck  your  should  be  prepared  to  consider.    Any- 

lordship  s  rapid  apprehension  already  thing,  Mr.  lirkin,  suggested  by  you 

— would  be,  I  venture  to  think,  a  very  shall  be  considered,"  said  Lord  Ver- 

painful  investigation  of  his  past  life,  ney,   grandly,   leaning  back  in  his 

and  a  concomitant  discrediting  of  his  chair,  and  folding  his  hands, 
character,  which  although,  as  your       "lammuch— very  much— flattered 

lordship  would  point  out  to  me,  it  by  your  lordship**  confidence.    The 

cannot  disturb  that  which  is  already  former   money,    I   have    reason    to 

settled,  would  yet  produce  an  un-  think,  my  lord,  went  to  satisfv  an 

pleasant  effect  out  of  doors,  which,  it  old  debt,  and  I  have  reason  to  hi(no 

IS  to  be  feared,  he  would  take  care  to  that  his  den  has  been  discovered  by 

aggravate  by  all  means  in  his  power,  another  creditor,  from  whom,  even 

were  he  to  refer  his  detention  here,  and  were  funds  at  his  disposal  to  leave 

consequent  arrest,  to  any  fancied  eco-  England  to-night,  escape  would  be 

nomy  on  your  lordship's  part"  •  difficult,  if  not  impossible." 

*'  1  don't  quite  follow  you  about       "  How  much  money  does  he  wanti" 

it,  Mr.  Larkin,"  said  Lord  Vemey,  asked  Mr.  Cleve  Verney. 
who  generally  looked  a  little  stem        "  A  momentj  a  moment^  please.    I 

when   he   was   puzzled.    "  I    don't  was  going  to  say,"  said  Lord  Vemey, 

quite  apprehend  the  drift — be  good  "  if  he   wants    money — about  it — it 

enough  to   sit  down— about  it — of  would   be   desirable    to    state   the 

your  remarks,  as  they  bear  upon  Mr.  amount." 

DingweU's  wishes,  and  my  conduct.        Mr.  Larkin,  thus  called  on,  cleared 

Do  yott,  Cleve  ?"  his  voice,-  and  his  dove-like  eyes  con- 

'' I  conjecture  that  DingweU  wants  tracted,  and  assumed  their  rat-like 

more  money,  and  can't  be  got  out  of  look,  and  he  said,  watching  Lord 

London  without  it,"  said  Cleve.  Veraey's  face — 

"Ehl     Well,  that  did  occur  to       "I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  less 

me — of  course^  that's  plain  enough —  than  three  hundred" 

about  it — and  what  a  man  that  must       Lord  Vemey  contracted  his  brows, 

be ! — and — God  bless  me  1  about  it —  and  nodded,  after  a  moment 
all  the  money  he  has  got  from  me  !        '^  Three  hundred  pounds.    Less,  I 

It's     incredible,    Mr.  — a — Larkin^  say,  my  lord,  will  not  satisfy  the  cre- 

three   hundred  pounds,  you   know,  ditor,  and  there  will  remain  some- 

and  he  wanted  five,   and  that  ab-  thing  still  in  order  to  bring  him  back, 

surdly    enormous   weekly  payment,  and  to  keep  him  quiet  there  for  a 

besides  1"  time;  and  I  think,  my  lord,  if  you  will 

"  Your   lordship   has  exactly,  as  go  the  length  of  five  hundred^' 

nsoal,  touched  the  point,  and  antici-        *'  'Gad,  it's  growing  quite  serious, 

pated,  with  your  wonted  accuracy,  Mr. — Mr.      *SVr,  I  confess  I   don't 

the  line  at  the  other  side,  and  in-  half  understand    this   person,   Mr. 

deed  I  may  also  say,  all  that  may  be  Dong-Ding— whatever    it    is  — it's 

urged  by  way  of  argument,  pro  and  going  rather  too  fast  about  it    I — 

eoTL     It  is  a  wonderful  faculty !"  I— and  that's  my  clear  opinion" — 

added  Mr.  Larkin,  looking  down  with  and  Lord  Verney  gazed  and  blinked 

a  contemplative  smile,  and  a  little  sternly  at  the  attorney,  and  patted 

wondering  shake  of  the  head.  his  fragrant  pocket  handkerchief  se- 

"  Ha,  ha !  Something;  of  the  same  veral  times  to  his  mouth— "very  un- 
Bort  has  been  remarked  m  our  familv  reasonable  and  monstrous,  and,  con- 
about  it,"  said  the  Viscount,  much  sidering   all    IVe    done,    very   un- 

pleased.     "It  facilitates  business —  grateful^ 
•   ..       »•»      111            ■%      .•■ti  it/^«i_ 


rather,  I  should  hope— about  it"  "  Quite  so,  my  lord ;  monstrously 

The  attorney  shook  his  head,  re-  ungrateful.    I  can't  describe  to  your 

flectively,  raising  his  hands,  and  said,  lordship  the  trouble  I  have  had  with 

*'  No  one  but  a  professional  man  can  that  extraordinary  and,  I  fear  I  must 

have  an  idea  /"  add,  fiendish  person.      I  allude,  of 

"And   what   do   you    suggest  1"  course,  my  lord,  in  my  privileged 

inked  Olere,  who  was  permtps  a  character  as  having  the  nonour  of 
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confidential  relations  with  your  lord-  "  Yes ;  he's  a  beast,  be  really  is;  a 

ship,  to  that  unfortunate  man,  Diiii^-  little  bit  mad,  I  almost  think." 

well.    I  assure  you,  on  one  occasion,  "  A  little  bit  mad,  precisely  so ;  it 

he  seized  a  poker  in  his   lodgings,  really  is,  my  lord,  most  melancholy, 

and  threatened  to  dash  my  brains  And  I  am  so  clearly  of  opinion  that  if 

out."  we  quarrel  definitively  with  Mr.  Ding- 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Lord  Verney,  well,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  an 

whose  mind  was  busy  upon   quite  extremely  difficult  position,  that  were 

another  point ;  "  and  suppose  I  do,  the  case  my  own,  I  should  have  no 

what  do  we  gain,  I  ask,  by  assisting  hesitation  in  satisfying  Mr.  Din^elJ, 

him  V*  even  at  a  sacrifice,  rather  than  incnjr 

"  Simply,  my  lord,  he  is  so  incredi-  the  annoyance  I  anticipate.     If  you 

bly  reckless,  and,  as  I  have  said,  allow  me,  my  lord,  to  conduct  the 

fimdisfiy  that  if  he  were  disappointed,  matter  with  Mr.  DingwelL  I  think  I 

I  do  think  he  will  stick  at  nothing,  shall  succeed  in  getting  him  away 

even  to  the  length  of  swearing  that  quietly.*' 

his  evidence  for  your  lordship  was  "It  seems  to  me  a  very  serious 
perjured,  for  the  purpose  of  being,  sum,  Llr.  Larkin,"  said  Lord  Vemey. 
revenged,  and  your  generosity  to  him  "  Precisely  so,  my  lord  ;  serious- 
pending  the  inquiry,  or  rather  the  very  serious ;  but  your  lordship  made 
preparation  of  proofs,  would  give  a  a  remark  once  in  my  hearing  which 
colour  unfortunately  even  to  that  impressed  me  powerfully :  it  was  to 
monstrous  allegation.  Your  lordship  the  efiect  that  where  an  object  is  to 
can  have  no  idea — the  elevation  of  be  accomplished,  it  is  better  to  expend 
your  own  mind  prevents  it— of  the  a  little  too  much  power,  than  any- 
desperate  character  with  whom  we  thing  too  little.'*  I  think  that 
have  had  to  deal.''  Mr.  Larkin  invented  this  remark  of 

"  Upon  my  life,  sir,  a  pleasant  po-  Lord  Verney's,  which,  however,  his 

sition  you  seem  to  have  brought  me  lordship  was   pleased  to  recognise, 

into,"  said  Lord  Vemey,  flushing  a  notwithstanding, 

good  deal.  So  the  attorney  took  his  departure, 

"  My  lord,  it  was  inevitable,"  said  to  call  again  next  day. 

Mr.  Larkin,  sadly.  "  Clever  man  that  Mr. — Mr.  Larkin 

"  I    don't   think  he   could  have  — vastly  clever,"  said  Lord  Vemey. 

helped  it,  really,"  said  Cleve  Verney.  "  I  rather  think  there's  a  great  deal 

"  And  who  says  he  could  ] "  asked  in  what  he  says— it's  very  disgusting 
Lord  Verney,  tartly.  "I've  all  along  — about  it;  but  one  must  consider, 
said  it  could  not  well  be  helped,  ana  you  know— there's  no  harm  in  con- 
that's  the  reason  I  did  it.  don't  you  sidering— and— and  that  Mr.  Ding- 
see  ?  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  I  Dong— Dingleton,  isn't  it  ?— about  it 
suppose,  that  the  position  is  a  most  — a  most  oii'eusive  person.  I  must 
untoward  one ;  ana  so  it  is,  egad  !"  consider.  I  shall  think  it  over,  and 
and  Lord  Vemey  got  up  in  his  fidget,  give  him  my  ideas  to-morrow." 
and  walked  over  to  the  window,  and  Cleve  did  not  like  an  expression 
to  the  chimney-piece,  and  to  the  which  had  struck  him  in  the  attor- 
table,  and  fiddled  with  a  great  many  ney's  face  that  day,  and  he  proposed 
things.  next  day  to  write  to  Mr.  Dingwell, 

"I  remember  my  late  brother,  Shad-  and  actually  did  so,  requesting  that 

well  Verney — he's  dead,  poor  Shad-  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  call  at 

well — had  a  world  of  trouble  with  a  Verney  House, 

fellow — about  it— who  used  to  extort  Mr.  Dingwell  did  not  come,  but  a 

money  from  him — something  I  sup-  note  came  by  post,  saying  that  the 

pose,  like  this  Mr.  Ringwood — or  I  writer.  Mr.  Dingwell,  was  not  well 

mean-^ou  know  his  name — till  he  enough  to  venture  a  (ill. 

called  m  the  police,  and  put  an  end  What  I  term  Mr.  Larkin's  rat-Uke 

to  it."  eyes,  and  a  certain  dark  and  even 

"  Quite  trae,  my  lord,  quite  true ;  wicked  look  that  crosses  the  attor- 

but  don  t  you  think,  my  lord,  such  a  nev's  face,  when  they  appear,  had 

line  with  Mr.  Dingwell  might  lead  to  lett  a  profound  sense  of  uncertainty 

a  fracays,  and  the  possible  unplea-  in  Clove's  mind  respecting  that  gentle- 

santness  to  which /ventured  to  allude?  man's  character  and  plans.    It  was 

Fou  have  seen  him,  Mr.  Vemey  ?"  simply  a  conviction  that  the  attor- 
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ney  meditated  something  odd  about  and  more  as  she  did  so,  so  that  she 
Mr.  Diugwell,  and  that  no  good  man  now  confronted  Cleve  upon  the  step, 
could  look  OS  he  had  looked.  and  could  have  shut  the  door  at  her 
There  was  no  use  in  opening  his  back,  had  he  made  any  attempt  to 
suspicion,  grounded  on  so  slight  a  get  in ;  and  she  called  over  her  shoul- 
thing  as  a  look,  to  his  uncle,  who  der  to  Lucy  Maria,  and  whispered 
though  often  timid  and  hesitating,  something,  and  gave  lier,  I  suppose, 
Tind  in  secret  helpless,  and  at  his  the  card ;  and  in  a  minute  more  Miss 
wits*  end  for  aid  in  arriving  at  a  Rumble  ot>ened  the  door  wide,  and 
decision,  was  yet,  in  matters  where  showed  "  the  gentleman "  up  stairs, 
a  vanity  was  concerned,  or  a  strong  and  told  him  on  the  lobby  she  hoped 
pivjii  lice  or  caprice  involved,  often  he  would  not  be  offended,  but  that 
in.Todibly  ob^tiuiite.  she  had  such  positive  orders  as  to 
Mr.   Larkin's    look  teased  Cleve.  leave  her  no  choice ;  and  that  in  fact 
Larkin  might  grow  into  an  influence  Mr.  Dingwell  was  in  the  drawing- 
very  important  to  that  young  gentle-  room,  and  would  be  happy  to  see 
man,  anil  was  not  lightly  to  be  quar-  him,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
relied  with.    He  would  not  quarrel  she  threw  oDcn  the  door  and  introduc- 
with  him  ;  but  he  would  see  Ding-  ed  him,  with  a  little  courtesy,  and — 
well,  if  incleed  that  person  were  still  "  This  way,  please  sir  ;  here's  the 
in  London  ;  a  ftict  about  which  he  gentleman,  please  sir." 
had  begun  to  have  some  odd  mis-  There  he  did  find  Mr.  Dingwell, 
jrivinf::'.      The  note  was  written  in  a  smoking  a  cigar,  in  his  fez,  slippers, 
stniight,  cramp  hand,  and  Mr.  Larkin's  and   pea-green    silk    dressing-gown, 
face  was  in  the  background  always,  with  a  cup  of  black  coffee  on'  the 
He  knew  Mr.  Dingwell's  address  ;  little  table  beside  him,  his  Times  and 
an  answer,  real  or  forged,  had  reached  a  few  magazines  there    also.     He 
him  from  it    So,  full  of  dark  dreams  looked  in  vulgar  parlance  "  seedy," 
and  conjectures,  he  got  into  a  cab,  like  an  old  fellow  who  had  been  rak- 
and  drove  to  the  entrance  of  Rose-  ing  the  night  before,  and  was  woftilly 
mary  Court,  and  knocked  at  Miss  tired,  and  in  no  veiy  genial  temper. 
Sarah  Rumble's  door.  **  Will  you  excuse  an  old  fellow, 
That  good  lady,  from  the  shadow,  Mr.  Vemey,  and  take  a  chair  for  your- 
looked  suspiciously  on  him.  self?  I'm  not  very  well  to-dav.  I  sup- 
"  Is  Mr.  Dingwell  at  home  1"  pose,  from  your  note,  you  thought  I 
**  Mr.  Dingwell,  sir  ] "  she  repeated,  had  quitted  London.   It  wa^not  to  be 
*'  Yes.    Is  he  at  home  ?"  expected  so  old  a  plant  should  take 
"  Mr.  Dingwell,  sir  ?    No^  sir."  root ;  but  it's  sometimes  not  worth 
"  Does  not  Mr.  Dingwell  live  here  r  moving 'em  again,  and  they  remain 
"There  was  a  gentleman,  please,  where  they  are,  to  wither — ha,  ha,  ha!" 
sir,  with  a  name  like  that.     Go  hack^  "  I  should  be  sorry  it  was  for  any 
child,"  she  said  sharply  to  Lucy  Maria,  such  purpose  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  find 
who  was  peeping  in  the  background,  you  still  here,  for  I  was  really  anxious 
and  who  might  not  be  edified,  per-  to  call  and  thank  vou." 
haps,  by  the  dialogue.    "  Beg  parding,  "  A  nxious— to  thank  me  I  Are  you 
sir,"  she  continued,  as  the  child  dis-  really  serious^  Mr.  Vemey  % "    said 
appeared;  "they  are  so  tiresome!  Dingwell,  lowering  his  cigar  again, 
Tliere  was  an  old  gentleman  lodging  and  looking  with  a  stem  smile  in  his 
here,  sir,  please,  which  his  name  was  visitor's  face, 
hke  that,  I  do  remember."  "  Yes,  sir  ;  I  did  wish  to  call  and 
Cleve  Vemey  did  not  know  what  thank  you,"  said  Cleve,  determined 
to  think.  not  to  grow  angry ;  "  and  I  am  here 
"  Is  there  anyone  io  the  house  who  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  obliged." 
knows  Mr.  Dingwell  1     I've  come  to  "  We  ?" 
be  of  use  to  him  ;  perhaps  he  could  "  Yes  ;  my  uncle  and  I," 
see  me.    Will  you  say  Mr.  Vemey  1"  "Oh  !  yes  ;  well,  it  is  something. 
"  Mr.~trAa/,  sir,  please  1"  I  hope  the  coronet  becomes  him,  and 
"  Vemey— here's  my  card ;  perhaps  his  robes.    I  venture  to  say  he  has 
it  is  better."  got  up  the  masquerading  properties 
As  the  conversation  continued.  Miss  already ;  it's  a  pity  there  isn't  a  coro- 
Rnmhle  had  gradually  come  more  and  nation  or  something  at  hand ;   and  I 
more  forward,  closing  the  door  more  suppose  he'll  put  up  a  monument  to 
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my  dear  friend  Arthur — a  mangy  old  that  runs  in  families.   And  so,  when 

dog  he  was,  you'll  allow  me  to  say,  Atropos  cut  his  fiddlestring,  and  he 

though  he  was  my  friend,  and  very  died,  slie   took,   he  said,  to  selling 

kind  to  me  ;   and  I,  the  most  grate-  mutton  pies,  for  her  maintenance,  in 

ful  fellow  he  ever  met ;  IVe  been  Chester,  and  being  properly  proud  as 

more  grieved  about  him  than  any  a    Verney,    though    as  a   fiddlers 

other  person  I  can  remember,  upon  widow  necessitous,  he  said  she  used 

my  soul  and  honour, — and  a  devilish  to  cry,  behind  her  little  table,  *  Hot 

dirty  dog  he  was.'*  mutton  pies  !*  and  then,  Mtto  voce^  *I 

This  last  reflection  was  delivered  in  hope  nobody  hears  me  ;'  and  you  may 

a  melancholy  aside,  after  the  manner  rely  upon  that  family  anecdote,  for  I 

of  a  soliloquy,  and  Cleve  did  not  had  it  from  the  lips  of  that  notorions 

exactly  know  how  to  take  this  old  member  of  your  family,  your  uncle 

fellow's  impertinence.  Arthur,  and  he    hoped  that    they 

"Arthur  Verney— poor  fellow !  your  would  comply  with  the  tradition,  and 

uncle.    He  had  a  great  deal  of  the  reconcile  tne  Verney  pride  with  Vcr- 

pride  of  his  family,  you  know,  along  ney  exigencies,  and  concede  him  the 

with  utter  degradation.    Filthy  dog  !  secret  celebration  of  a  monument." 

— pah  !"    And  Mr.  Dinewell  lifted       "  If  you  are  serious  ?" 

both  his  hands,  and  actually  used  that  "  Serious  about  a  monument,  sir ! 

unpleasant  instninient  called  a  '*  spit-  who  the  devil  could  be  lively  on  such 

toon,"  which  is  seen  in  taverns,  to  give  a  subject  ?"  and  Mr.  Dingwell  looked 

expression^  it  seemed,  to  his  disgust  unaccountably  angry,  and  ground  his 

"  But  he  had  his  pride,  dear  Ar-  teeth,  and  grew  white.  "  A  monu- 
thur ;  yes,  he  was  proud,  and  wished  ment,  cheap  and  nasty,  I  dare  say ; 
for  a  tombstone.  When  he  was  dying  it  isn't  much  for  a  poor  devil  from 
he  said,  *  I  should  like  a  monument —  whom  youVe  got  everything.  I  sup- 
not  of  course  in  a  cathedral,  for  I  have  pose  you'll  speak  to  your  uncle,  sir  v' 
been  living  so  darkly,  and  a  good  '*I'll  speak  to  him,  sir." 
deal  talked  about;  but  there's  an  old  "Yes,  do,  pray,  and  prevail.  I'm 
church  or  abbey  near  Malory  (that  not  verv  strong,  sir,  and  there's  some- 
I'm  sure  was  the  name  of  the  place)  thing  that  remains  for  you  and  me  to 
where  our  family  has  been  accustomed  do,  sir." 
to  bury  its  quiet  respectabilities  and  "  What  is  that  V* 
its  mauvais  sujets;  and  I  think  they  "  To  rot  under  ground,  sir ;  and  as 
might  give  me  a  pretty  little  monu-  I  shall  go  first,  it  would  be  pleasant 
ment  there,  quite  quietly.'  I  think  to  me  to  be  able  to  present  your  af- 
you'll  do  it,  for  you're  a  grateful  per-  fectionate  regards  to  your  uncle, 
son,  and  like  thanking  people  ;  and  when  I  meet  him,  and  tell  him  that 
he  certainly  did  a  great  deal  for  his  you  had  complied  with  his  little  fancy 
family  by  going  out  of  it,  and  the  about  the  monument,  as  he  seemed 
little  vanity  of  a  monument  would  to  make  a  point  that  his  name  should 
not  cost  much,  and,  as  he  paid  him-  not  be  blotted  totally  from  the  re- 
self,  no  one  would  ever  see  it ;  and  I  cords  of  his  family." 
promi8ed,ifI  ever  had  an  opportunity  Cleve  was  rather  confirmed  in  his 
to  mention  the  subject  to  your  uncle."  suspicions  about  the  sanity  of  this 

Cleve  bowed.  odious  old  man — as  well  he  might — 

"*And,' said  he, 'there  will  be  a  lit-  and,  at  all  events,  was  resolved  to 

tie  conflict  of  feeling.  I  am  siu-e  they'd  endure  him  without  a  row. 

like  the  monument,  but  they  would  "  I  shall  certainly  remember,  and 

not  make  an  ostentation  of  m£.    But  mention  all  you  have  said,  sir,"  said 

remind  them  of  my  Aunt  Deborah.  Cleve. 

Poor  old  girl !  she  ran  away  with  a  "  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  grim 

fiddler.*     Egad,  sir,  these  were  his  meditation,  looking  down,   and  he 

very  words,  and  Tve  found,  on  in-  chucked  away  the  stump  of  his  cigar, 

quiring  here,  they  were  quite  true.  " It's  a  devilish  hard  case,  Kismet!" 

She  ran  away  with  a  fiddler — egad  I  he  muttered, 

and  I  don't  know  how  many  little  "I  suppose  you  find  our  London 

fiddlers  she  had  ;  and,  by  Jove,  he  climate  very  different  from  that  you 

saidif  I  came  back  I  should  recognise  have  grown  accustomed  tof   said 

a  possible  cousin  in  every  street-fid-  Cleve,   approaching    the   point   oi| 

dler  I  met  with,  for  music  is  a  talent  which  he  aesired  some  light 
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"  I  lived  in  London  for  a  long  time,  "  I  think,  sir,  von  have  done  ns  a 

■ir.    I  was — as  perhaps  you  know —  great  service ;  and  I  know  we  are  very 

lunior  partner  in  the  great  Greek  much  obliged,"  said  Cleve,  with  hia 

house  of  Prinkipi    aud  Dingwell —  most  engaging  smila 

d ^n  Prinkipi !  say  I.    He  ran  us  "  And  do  you  know  what  I  think 

into  trouble  sir ;  then  came  a  smash,    of  myself  ?    I  think  I'm  a  d d 

sir,  and  Prinkipi  levanted,  making  a  fool,  unless  I  look  for  some  advantage 

scapegoat  of  me,  the  most  vilified  and  to  nivself." 

persecuted  Greek  merchant  that  ever  "  Don't  you  think,  sir,  you  have 

came  on  'Change  1  And,  egad  !  if  they  found  it,  on  the  whole,  advantageous. 

could  catch  me,  even  now,  I  believe  your     coming    here  T     insinuatea 

they'd  bury  me  in  a  dungeon  for  the  Cleve. 

rest  of  my  days,  which,  m  that  case,  "  Barren,  sir,  as  a  voyage  on  the 

would  not  be  many.    I'm  here,  there-  Dead  Sea.    The  test  is  this — ^what 

fore,  I  may  say,  at  the  risk  of  my  have  I  by  it  ?  not  five  pounds,  sir,  in 

life."  the  world.     Now,  I've  opened  my 

*'  A  very  anxious  situation,  indeed,  mind  a  little  to  you  upon  this  sub- 
Mr.  Dingwell ;  and  I  conclude  you  ject,  and  I'm  of  the  same  mind  still ; 
intend  but  a  short  stay  here  V  and  if  I've  opened  Alladdin's  garden 

*'  Quite  the  contrary,  sir.    I  mean  to  ^ou,  with  its  fruitage  of  emeralds, 

to  stay  as  long  as  I  please,  and  that  rubies,  and  so  forth,  I  expect  to  fiu 

may  be  as  long  as  I  live."  my  snuff-box  with  the  filings  and 

"Oh  I    I  had  thought  from  some-  chippings  of  your  gigantic  jewellery.'* 

thing  that  Mr.  Larkin  said,"  began  Cleve  half  repented  his  visit,  now 

Cleve  Verney,  that  the  presence  of  the  insatiable 

"  Larkin  !     He's  a  religious  man,  Mr.  Dingwell,  and  his  evident  appe- 

and  does  not  put  his  candle  under  a  tite  for  more  money,  had  justifiea  the 

bushel    He's  very  particular  to  say  representations    of    the    suspected 

his  prayers;  and  provided  he  says  attorney. 

ihemy  he  takes  leave  to  say  what  he  *'  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Larkin  on 

likes  beside."  the  subject,"  said  Cleve  Verney. 

Mr.  Dingwell  was  shooting  his  ar-       "D n  Larkin,  sir !  speak  to  me.** 

rows  as  freely  as  Cupid  does  ;  but  "  But,  Mr.  Dingwell,  I  have  really, 

Cleve  did  not  take  this  satire  for  as  I  told  you  before,  no  authority  to 

more  than  its  worth.  speak ;    and  no  one  has  the  least 

''  He  may  think  it  natural  I  should  power  in  the  matter  but  mv  uncle." 

wiah  to  be  gone,  and  so  I  do,"  con-  "And  what  the  devil  didyouoome 

tinned  the   old   man   setting  down  here  for  1"  demanded  Mr.  Dingwell, 

his  coffee  cup,  "  if  I  could  get  away  suddenly  blazing  up  into  one  of  hii 

without  the  trouble  of  going,  or  was  unaccountable   furies  ;  '  "  I  suppose 

sure  of  a  tolerably  comfortable  berth,  you  expected  me  to  congratulate  you 

at  my  journey's  end ;  but  I'm  old,  ana  on  your  success,  and  to  ask  leave  to  see 

travelling  shakes  me  to  pieces,  and  your  uncle  in  his  coronet — ^ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

I   have  enemies   elsewhere,  as  well  — or  his  cap  and  bells,  or  whatever 

as  here  ;   and  the  newspapers  have    he  wears.    By sir,  I  hope  he 

been  printing  sketches   ot   my  life  holds  his  head  high,  and  struts  like 

and    adventures,    and    poking    up  a  peacock,  and  has  pleasant  dreams  ; 

attention  about  me,  and  awakening  time   enough    for   nightmares,   sir, 

the  slumbering  recollection  of  persons  hereafter,  eh  ]   Uneasy  rests  the  head 


fact,  what  little  peace  I  might  have  well  got  up,  looking  unaccountabL 

enjoyed  in  this,  the  closing  period  of  angry,  and  made  a  half-sarcastic,  half- 

my  life,  has  been  irreparably  wrecked  furious  bow,  wherewith  he  dismissed 

by  my'  vLsit  and  public  appearance  Mr.  Cleve  Verney,  with  more  dis- 

here,  to  place  your  uncle,  and  by  tinct  convictions  than  ever  that  the 

consequence  2/ou,  in  the  position  now  old  gentleman  was  an  unmitigated 

secured  to  you.    What  do  you  think  beast* 
of  me  ]" 
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CHAPTBB   XLl. 

IN  LORD  VBRIfSY'S  LIBRARY. 


Who  should  light  upon  Oleve  that  Sedley's  lodgings  by  this  time,  nnd 

eveninj?  as  he  walked  homeward  but  opening  it,  he  continued,  "  IVe  some- 

our  friend  Tom  Sedley,    who   was  thing  in  my  room  to  show  you  ;  just 

struck  by   the   anxious  pallor  and  run  up  with  mc  for  a  minute,  and 

melanchoJy  of  his  face.  you'll  say  I'm  a  coiyuror." 

Good-natured  Sedley  took  his  arm,  Cleve,  not  to  be  got  into  good  spirits 

and  said  he,  as  they  walked  on  to-  that  evening,  followed  him  upstairs, 

gether-—  thinking  of  something  else. 

"Why  don't  you  smile  on  your  "  I've  got  a  key  to  your  melancholy, 

luck,  Cleve  <"  Cleve,"  said  he,  leading  the  way  into 

"  How  do  you  know  what  my  luck  his  drawingroom.    "  Look  thtre^''  and 

is  r*  he  pointed  to  a  clever  copy  in  crayons 

"  All  the  world  knows  that  pretty  of  the  famous  Beatrice  Cend,  which 

well."  he  had  hung  over  his  chimney-piece. 

"  All  the  world  knows  everything  Tom  Sedlpy   laughed,  looking  in 

but  its  own  business.'*  Cleve's  eyes.     A   slight   flush    had 

*'  Well,  people  do  say  that  your  suddenly  tinged  his  visiter*8  face,  as 

uncle  has  lately  got  the  oldest  peer-  he  saw  the  portrait.     But  he  did  not 

age — one  of  them — ^iu  England,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  joke,  on  tho  con- 

an  estate  of  thirty-three  thousand  trary,  he  looked  a  httle  embarrassed 

a  year,  for  one  thing,  and  that  you  and  angry.    "  That's  Guido's  portrait 

are  heir-presumptive  to  those  trifles."  —well,  what  about  it  1 "  he  asked, 

"  And  that  heirs-presumptive  often  rather  surlily. 

get  nothing  but  their  heads  in  their  *'  Yes,  of  course :  but  who  is  it 

ands."  likel" 

"  No,  you'll  not  come  Saint  Denis  "  Very  few,  I  dare  say,  for  it  is  very 

nor  any  other  martyr  over  us,  my  pretty  :  and  except  on  canvass,  there 

dear  boy  ;  we  know  very  well  how  is  hardly  such  a  tning  as  a  pretty  girl 

you  stand  in  that  quarter."  to  be  seen.    Is  that  all  ?  for  the  life 

'*  It's  pleasant  to  have  one*s  domes-  of  me,  I  can*t  see  where  the  conjuring 

tic  relations  so  happily  arranged  by  lies." 

such  very  competent  persons.    I'm  *'Not  in  the  picture,  but  the  likt- 

much  obliged  to  all  the  world  for  the  neu  ;  don't  you  see  it  ? " 

parental  interest  it  takes  in  my  pri-  '*  iVo,"  said  Cleve ;  '*  I  must  go ; 

vate  concerns."  are  you  coming  1" 

"And  it  also  strikes  some  people  "Not  see  it  I"  said  Tom.    "Why 

that  a  perfectly  safe  seat   in   the  if  it  were  painted  for  her,  it  could 

House  of  Commons  is  not  to  be  had  not  be   more  like.     Why,   it's   the 

for  nothing  by   every   fellow   who  Flower  of  Cardyllian,  the  Star  of 

wishes  it"  Malory.    It  is  your  Miss  Fanshawe— 

"  But  suppose  I  doiCt  wish  it."  my  Margaret  -—  our  Miss  Margjaret 

^'Oh!  we  may  suppose  anything."  Fanshawe.    I'm  making  the  fairest 

Tom  Sedley  laughed  as  he  said  this,  division  I  can,  you  see  ;  and  I  would 

and  Cleve  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  not  be  without  it  for  all  the  world." 

saw  no  uncomfortable  meaning  in  his  "  She  would  be  very  much  gratified 

face.  if  she  heard  it.     It  is  so  flattering  to 

"  There  is  no  good  in  talking  of  a  young  lady  to  have  a  fellow  buy  a 

what  one  has  not  tried,"  said  he.    "If  coloured  lithograph,  and  call  it  by 

you  had  to  go  down  to  that  tiresome  her  name,  and  crack  jokes  and  spout 

Houseof  Commons  every  time  it  sits;  mock   heroics   over   it     It  is  the 

and  had  an  uncle  like  mine  to  take  modem  way  of  celebrating  a  lady's 

you  to  task  every  time  you  missed  a  nama      Don't  you  seriously  think, 

division— you'd  soon  be  as  tired  of  it  Tom  Sedley,  it  would  be  better  to 

as  I  am."  smash  it  with  a  poker,  and  throw  it 

"  I  see,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  into  the  fire,  than  go  on  taking  such 

bowed  down  under  a  load  of  eood  liberties  with  any  young  lady's  name  T 

luck."    They  were  at  the  door  of  Tom  "  Upon  my  honour,  Cleve,  you  mis- 
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take  me  ;  you  do  mc  great  injustice.  Bcape,   and   nuite  visible  from  the 

You  used  to  laugh  at  me,  you  know,  windows  of  Ware — if  his  uncle  should 

when  I'm  quite  sure,  thinking  over  it  happen  to  visit  that  mansion— over- 

now,  you  were  awfully  gone  about  topj)ing  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of 

her  yourself.     I  never  told  any  one  Oardylliau,      His  uncle  meditated  an 

but  you  why  I  bought  that  picture  ;  early  visit  to  Cardyllian,  and  a  short 

it  isn't  a  iitliograph,  but  painted,  or  stay  at  Ware,  before  the  painters  and 

drawn,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  with  gilders  got  possession  of  the  house ;  a 

chalks,  and  it  cost  five  guineas ;  and  sort  of  ovation  in  demi-toilette,  grand 

no  one  but  you  ever  heard  me  mention  and  friendly,  and  a  foretaste  of  the 

Miss  Fanshawe's  name,  except  the  splendours  that  were  coming.    Cleve 

people  at  Cardyllian,  and  then  only  did  hope  that  those  beasts  would  be 

as  I  might  mention  any  other,  and  quiet  while  Lord  Verney  was  (as  he 

alwavs  with  respect"  in    his   grand    manner   termed   it^ 

"What  does  it  signify  r  interrupted  "among  them."    He  knew  the  dancer 

Cleve,  in  the  middle  of  a  forced  yawn,  of  a  vague  suspicion  seizing  on  his 

•*  I'm  tired  to-day,  and  cross— don't  mind,  how  fast  it  clung,  how  it  fer- 

you  see  ;  and  man  delights  not  me,  mented  like  yeast,  fantastic  and  obsti- 

nor  woman  neither.     So  if  you're  nate  as  a  foolish  woman's  jealousy ; 

coming,  come,  for  I  must  go."  and  as  men  sometimes  will,  he  even 

"  And  really,  Cleve,  the  Oardvllian  magnified  this  danger.     Altogether, 

people  do  say  (I've  had  letters)  that  Cleve  was  not  causelessly  anxious  and 

you  were  awfully  in  love  with  her  alarmed.     He  had  in  the  dark  to 

yourself,  and  always  haunting  those  navigate  a  channel  which  even  in 

woods  of  Malory  while  she  was  there,  broad  daylight  tasked  a  good  steers- 

and  went  away  immediately  she  left,  man. 

and  have  never  been  seen  in  Cardyllian  When  Cleve  reached  Verney  House 

since."  it  was  eight  o'clock.     His  lordship 

"Those  Cretans  were  always  lisurs,  had  ordered  his  brougham  at  half- 
Tom  Sedley.  That  comes  direct  from  past,  and  was  going  down  to  the 
the  Club.  I  can  fancy  old  Shrapnel  House  ;  he  had  something  to  say  on 
in  the  light  of  the  bow- window,  com-  Lord  Frompington's  bill.  It  was  not 
posing  his  farrago  of  dreams,  and  very  new,  nor  very  deep,  nor  very 
lies,  and  chuckling  and  cackling  over  much  ;  but  he  had  been  close  at  it  for 
it"  the  last  three  weeks.    He  had  amused 

"Well,  I  don't  say  that  Shrapnel  many  gentlemen— and  sometimes  even 

had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  1  did  ladies — at  many  dinner  parties  with 

hear  at  first  they  thought  you  were  a  very  exact  recital  of  his  views.     I 

gone  about  little  Agnes  Ethenage."  cannot  say  they  were  precisely  his^ 

"Oh  !  they  found  that  out  —  did  for  they  were  culled,  perhaps  uncon- 

they  ?"  said  Cleve.    "But you  know  sciously,  from  a  variety  of  magazine 

those  people — I  mean  the  Cardyllian  articles  and  pamphlets,  which  hap- 

people — as  well,  or  better  than  I,  and  pened  to  take  Lord  Vernejts  view  of 

really,  as  a  kindness  to  me,  and  to  the  question. 

save  me  the  trouble  of  endless  expla-  It  is  not  given  to  any  mortal  to 

nations  to  my  uncle,  I  would  be  so  have  his  heart's  desire  in  everything. 

much  obliged  if  you  would  not  repeat  Lord  Verney  had  a  great  deal  of  this 

their  follies — ^unless,  of  course,  you  world's  good  things,  wealth,  family, 

happen  to  believe  thenL"  rank.    But  he  chose  to  aim  at  official 

Cleve  did  not  look  more  cheerful  as  station,  and  liere  his  stars  denied  him. 

be  drove  away  in  a  cab  which  he  took  Some  people  thought  him  a  goose, 

toget  rid  of  his  friend  Tom  Sedley.  and  some  only  a  bore.    He  was,  as 

It  was  mortifying  to  find  how  vain  we  know,  jiompous,  conceited,  obsti- 

were  his  clever  stratagems,  and  how  nate,  also  weak  and  dry.    His  grand- 

the  rustic  chapmen  of  that   Welsh  father  had  been  a  cabinet  minister, 

village  and  their  wives  had  penetrated  respectable  and  silenL  and  was  not 

his  diplomacy.      He  thought  he  had  he  wiser,  brighter,  and  more  learned 

killed  the  rumours  about  Malory, and  than  his  grandfather  1      "Why  on 

yet  that  grain  of  mustard  seed  had  earth  should  not  A«  ?"    His  influence 

grown  while  his  eye  was  off  it,  with  a  commanded  two  borouc^s,  and  vir- 

gigantic  luxuriance,  and  now  was  large  tually  two  counties.     The  minister, 

enough  to  form  a  featiire  in  the  land-  therefore,  treated  nim  with  distinc- 

YOL.  LXX.— HO.  COOOXV.  ^ 
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tion  ;  and  spoke  of  hiin  confidentially  trust  when  poor  Wimbledon  looked 

as  horribly  foolish,  impracticable,  and  as  little  likely  to  be  hurried  into  eter- 

at  times  positively  impertinent.  nity,  about  it,  as  I  do.    I  had  a  regard 

Lord  Verney  was  subject  to  small  for  him,  poor  Wimbledon,  and  he  had 

pets  and  hufiPs,  and  sometimes  i^as  a  respect  for  me,  and  thought  I  could 

affronted  with  the  Premier  for  four  be  of  use  to  him  after  he  was  dead, 

or  five  weeks  together,  although  the  and  I  have  endeavoured,  and  people 

fact  escaped  his  notice.    And  when  think  I  have.    But  Lady  Wimbledon, 

the  viscount  relented,  he  would  make  the  dowager,  poor   woman.      She's 

him  a  visit  to  <)uiet  his  mind,  and  very   long-winded,    poor   soul,    and 

show  him  that  friendly  relations  were  gives  me  an  infinity  of  trouble.     One 

re-established  ;    and    the    minister  can't  say  to  a  lady,  *  You  are  detain- 

would  say,  "Here  comes  that  d d  ing  me;  you  are  beating  about  the 

Verney  :  I  suppose  I  must  give  him  bush  ;  you  fail  to  come  to  the  point.' 

half-an-nour  !       And  when  the  peer  It  would  be  taking  a  liberty,  or  somo- 

departed,  thinking  he  had  made  the  thing,  about  it.   I  had  not  seen  Lady 

minister   happ}',   the   minister   was  Wimbledon,  simple  'oman,  for  seven 

seriously  debating  whether  Lord  Yer-  vears  or  more,    it's  a  very  entangled 

ney's  boroughs  were  worth  the  price  business,  and  I  confess  it  seems  ra- 

of  Lord  Verney's  society.  ther  uniair.    I  should  have  my  time 

His   lordship  was   now   in   that  already   sufficiently   occujjied   with 

sacred  apartment,  his  library ;  where  other,  and  as  I  think,  more  important 

not  even  Oleve  had  a  right  to  disturb  affairs,  so  seriously  interrupted  and 

him  uninvited.     Preliminaries,  how-  abridged.    There's  going  to  oe  a  biU 

ever,  were  now  arranged  ;  the  servant  filed — yes,  and  a  great  deal  of  annov- 

announced  him,  and  Cleve  was  com-  ance.    She  has  one  unmarried  dangh- 

manded  to  enter.  ter,  OaroUne,  about  it,  who  is  not  to 

"  I  have  just  had  a  line  to  say  I  have  any  power  over  her  money  till 

shall  be  in  time  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  she  is  thirty-one.   She's  not  that  now. 

about  it.     Frompington's  bill  won't  It  was  hardly  fair  to  me,  putting  it 

be  on  till  then  ;  and  take  that  chair  in  trust  so  long.    She  is  a  very  sope- 

and  sit  down,  about  it,  won't  you  1  nor  person — ^a  young  woman  one  does 

I've  a  good  many  things  on  my  mind ;  not  meet  with  every  day,  about  it ; 

people  put  things  upon  me.  Some  peo-  and — and  very  apprehensive*- a  great 

pie  think  I  have  a  turn  for  business,  deal  of  mind — quite  unusuaL      Do 

and  they  ask  me  to  consider  and  di-  you  know  her  V 
rect  matters  about  tfieirs,  and  I  do       The  viscount  raised  his  eyes  toward 

what  I  can.    There  was  poor  Wim-  the  ceiling  with  a  smile  that  was 

bledon,  who  died,  about  it,  seven  years  mysterious  and  pleased, 
ago.    You  remember  Wimbledon — or       Cleve  did  know  that  young  lady  of 

— I  say— you  either  remember  him  or  eight-and-twenty,  and  her  dowager 

you  don^t  remember   him;   but  in  mamma,  '^simple  'oman,"  who  had 

either  case  it's  of  no  importance.   Let  pursued  him  with  extraordinary  spirit 

me  see :  Lady  Wimbledon — ^she's  con-  and  tenacity  for  several  years,  but 

nected  with  you,  about  it— your  mo-  that  was  past  and  over.    Oleve  ex- 

ther,  remotely— remotely  aJso  with  perienced  a  thrill  of  pain  at  his  heart 

us,  the  Verneys.     I've  had  a  world  He  suspected  that  the  old  torturing 

of  trouble  about  her  settlements — I  idea  was  again  active  in  his  unole? 

can't  describe — I  can't   describe — I  mind. 

was  not  well  advised,  in  fact,  to  ac-       "  Yes,  he  did  know  them — ^ridicul- 

cept  the  trust  at  all.    Long  ago,  when  ous  old  woman  ;  and  the  girl«— he 

poor  Frompington— I  mean  Wimble-  believed  she'd  marry  any  one ;   he 

don,  of  course — have  I  been  saying  fancied  she  would  have  done  Am  that 

Wimbledon  ]"  honour  at  one  time,  and  he  fancied 

Cleve  at  once  satisfied  him.  that  the  trust,  if  it  was  to  end  when 

"  Yes,  of  course.   When  poor  Wim-  she  was  thu-ty-one,  must  have  expired 

bledon  looked  as  healthy  and  as  strong  long  ago." 

asl  do  at  this  moment,  about  it— along       ^^My  dear  Cleve,  don't  you  think 

time   ago.     Poor  Wimbledon  ! — he  that's  rather  an  odd  way  of  speaking 

fancied,  I  suppose,  I  had  some  little  of  a  young  lady  1    People  used  not 

turn,  about  it,  for  business — sotne  of  in  my  time— that  is,  when  I  was  a 

my  friends  <ia— and  I  accepted  the  young  man   of  two  or  thice-tuid- 
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twenty,  aboat  it — ^to  talk  so  of  young  your  example.    You  relied  entirely 

ladies.    It  was  not  considered  a  thing  upon  yourself  for  your  political  posi- 

that  ought  to  be  done.    I — I  nerer  tion.    You  made  it  witnout  the  aid 

heard  a  word  of  the  kind.''  of  any  such  step,  and  I  should  be  only 

Lord  Vemeys  chivalry  had  actu-  too  proud  to  follow  your  example." 

allv  called  a  httle  pink  flush  to  his  "  A — ^yes— but  the  cases  are  differ- 

ola  cheeks,  and  he  looked  very  seri-  ent;  there'sadifference,  about  it.  As  I 

ousfy  still  at  the  cornice,  and  tapped  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Jewish 

a  little  nervous  tattoo  with  his  pencil-  Disabilities,  there  are  no  two  cases, 

case  on  the  table  as  he  did  so.  about  it,  precisely  parallel ;  and  Tve 

^  I  really  <^d  not  mean — I  only  given  my  serious  consideration  to  the 

meant — ^in   fact,  uncle,  I   tell   you  subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  for 

eveiything ;  and  poor  Caroline  is  a»  every  reason  you  ought  to  choose  a 

much  elder  than  X,  it  always  struck  wife  immediately ;  there's  no  reason 

me  as  amusing."  against  it,  and  you  ought  to  choose  a 

'^  Their  man  of  business  in  matters  wife,  about  it,  immediately  :  and  my 

of  law  is  Mr.  Larkington,  about  it.  mind  is  made  up  quite  decidedly,  and 

Owr   man,   you   know — ^you   know  I  have  spoken  repeatedly ;  but  now 

him  ?"  I  tell  you  I  recognise  no  reason  for 

"  Oh,  yes.    They  could  not  do  bet-  further  delay — ^no  reason  against  the 

ter.    Mr.  Larkin — ^a  very  shrewd  fel-  step,  and  every  reason  for  it ;  and  in 

low.    I  went,  by-the-by^  to  see  that  short,  I  shall  have  no  choice  l)ut  to 

old  man,  Dingwell."  treat  any  dilatory  procedure  in  the 

"  Ah,  well,  very  good.    Well  talk  matter  as  amountmg  to  a  distinct 

of  that  by-and-by,  if  you  please;  trifling  with  my  known  wishes,  desirOi 

hat  it  has  been  occurring  to  my  mind,  and  ooinion.'' 

OLere,  that — that  you  should  look  And  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 

abcmt  you.    Li  fact^  if  you  don't  like  Vemey  smote  his  thin  hand  emphati- 

one  young  lady,  you  may  like  another,  cally  at  these  words,  upon  the  taole,  as 

It  strikes  me  I  never  saw  a  greater  he  used  to  do  in  his  place  in  the  House, 

number  of  pretty  young  women,  about  Then  followed  an  impressive  silenccL 

it^than  there  are  at  present  in  town.  I  the  peer  holding  his  head  high,  ana 

doassareyou,  at  that  ball — ^wherewas  looking  a  little  flushed;  and  Cleve 

it  ? — the  plaee  I  saw  you,  and  sent  very  pale,  with  the  ghost  of  the  smile 

you  down  to  the  division--don't  you  he  had  worn  a  few  minutes  before. 

remember  1 — and  next  day,  I  told  you,  There  are  instruments  that  detect 

I  think,  they  never  said  so  much  as  and  measurewithabeautifulaccuracv, 

^  thank  you    for  what  I  had  done,  the  presence  and  force  of  invisible 

though  it  was  the  saving  of  them,  influences  —  heat,     electricity,    air, 

about  it.    I  say  I  was  quite  struck ;  moisture.    If  among  all  these  "  me- 

tbe  spectacle  was  quite   charming,  ters"  — electronometers,  hygrometerSi 

ftboat  it,  from  no  other  cause :  and  anemometers — odyjumieter,  to  detect 

yon  know  there  is  Ethel — ^I  alwavs  the    presence  and  measure  the  in- 

sud  Ethel— and  there  can  be  no  oo-  tensitv  of  hidden  pain,  were  pro- 

jecti<m  there ;   and  I  have  distinct  curable,  and  applied  to  the  breast  of 

leasons  for  wishii^  you  to  be  well  that  pale,  smihng  youne  man  at  that 

conneeted,  about  it — in  a  political  moment,  I  wonder  to  what  degree  in 

sense — ^and  there  is  no  harm  in  a  lit-  its  scale  its  index  wotdd  have  pointed ! 

tie  fRon^y  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  made  Cleve  intended  to  make  some  slight 

up  my  mind,  my  dear  Cleve,  it  is  indis-  and  playful  remark,  he  knew  not 

pensable,  and  you  must  marry.    I'm  what,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 

quite  clear  upon  the  point."  He  had  been  thinking  of  this  pos- 

"I    can   promise   you,   my   dear  sibility — of  this  hour — ^for  many  a 

ancle,  that  I  shan't  many  without  day,  as  some  men  will  of  the  day  of 

your  approbation."  judgment,  and  putting  it  aside  as  a 

"  Well,  I  rather  took  that  for  grant-  hateful  thought,  possibly  never  to  be 

ed,"  obaerved  Lord  Verney,  with  dry  embodied  in  fact,  and  here  it  was 

Bolemnity.  come  upon  him,  suddenly,  inevitably, 

"  Of  ooone.  I  only  say  it's  very  diffi-  in  all  its  terrors. 

cult  sometimes  to  see  what's  wisest.  I  "Well,  certainly,  uncle,— as  you 

have  you,  I  know,  uncle,  to  direct  wish  it»     I  must  look  about  me — 

me  ;  but  you  must  allow  I  have  also  seriously.    I  know  you  wish  me  to 

5* 
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be  happy.  I'm  very  giateful,  you  look  about,  but  I  should  wish  some- 
have  always  bestowed  so  much  of  tiling  settled  this  seiison — m  fact,  be- 
your  thought  and  care  upon  me—  too  fore  we  break  up,  about  it;  in  short  I 
good,  a  great  deal"  have,  as  I  said,  made  up  my  mind. 

So  spoke  the  young  man — white  as  I  don't  act  without  reasons ;  1  never 

that  sheet  of  paper  on  which  his  im-  do,  and  mine  are  conclusive ;  and  it 

cle  had  been  pencilling  two  or  three  was  on  this  topic,  my  dear  Cleve,  I 

of  what  he  called  his  thoughts — and  wished  to  see  you.  And  now  I  think 

almost  as  unconscious  of  the  import  you  may  wish  to  have  some  dinner, 

of  the  words  he  repeated.  I'm  afraid  I've  detained  you  here 

"  I'm  glad,  my  dear  Cleve,  you  are  rather  long." 

sensible  that  I  have  been,  I  may  say.  And  Lord  Vemey  rose,  and  moved 

kind ;  and  now  let  me  say  that  I  toward  a  book- case  with  Hansard  in 

think  Ethel  has  a  great  de^l  in  her  it,  to  signify  that  the  conference  was 

favour :  there  are  others,  however,  I  ended,  and  that  he  desh-ed  to  be  alone 

am  well  aware,  and  there  is  time  to  in  his  study. 


OHAPTEB  XUI. 

AN  OVATION. 

CtEvi  had  no  dinner ;  he  had  sup-  of  the  secret  with  Lord  Vemey.  Fw- 

ped  full  of  horrors.    He  got  on  his  cera  magnorum  domuum — nothing 

coat  and  hat,  and  appeared  nowhere  like  secret  relations— confidencea, — 

that  evening,  but  took  an  immense  and  what  might  not  come  of  this  1 

walk  instead,  in  the  hope  I  dare  say  Of  course,  the  first  result  would  be 

of  tiring  out  his  agony — perhaps  sim-  a  peremptory  order  on  which  Lord 

ply  because  quietude  and  the  faculty  Vemey  had  spoken  last  night.    The 

of  uninterrupted  thought  were  unen-  only  safety  fur  the  young  man,  it  will 

durable.  be  concluded,  is  to  marry  him  suita- 

Next  day  hope  began  a  little  to  re-  bly  forthwitL 

vive.     An  inventive  mind  is  inex-  And — by  Jove  ! — a  flash  of  light ! 

haustible ;  and  are  not  the  resources  He  had  it  1    The  whole  thing  was 

of  delay  always  considerable  1  clear  now.    Yes ;  he  was  to  be  mar- 

Wlio  could  have  been  acting  upon  ried  to  Caroline  Oldys,  because  Mr. 

his  uncle's  mind  in  this  matter  1  The  Larkin  was   the  professional  right 

spring  of  Lord  Verney's  action  was  hand  of  that  family,  and  so  the  attor- 

seldom  quite  within  himself.    All  at  ney  would  glide  ultimately  into  the 

once  he  recollected  that  he  had  come  absolute  command  of  the  House  of 

suddenly  upon  what  seemed  an  un-  Vemey  ! 

usually  secret  conference  between  his  To  think  of  that  indescribably  viil- 

uncle  and  Mr.  Larkin  about  ten  days  gar  rogue's  actually  shaping  the  for- 

since ;  it  was  in  the  library.    He  was  tunes  and  regulating  the  future  suf- 

sure  the  conversation  had  some  refer-  fering  of  Cleve  Vemey  !    How  much 

ence  to  hiuL    His  uncle  looked  both  of  our  miseries  result  from  the  folly 

annoyed  and  embarrassed  when  he  of  those  who  would  serve  us  !    Here 

came  into  the  room  ;  even  the  prac-  was  Viscount  Vemey  with,  as  respect- 

tised  countenance  of  Mr.  Larkin  be-  ed  Cleve,  the  issues  of  life  very  much 

trayed  some  faint  signs  of  confusion,  in  his  fingers,  dropping  through  shear 

Lai'kin  he  knew  had  been  down  in  imbecility  into  the  coarse  hands  of 

the  neighbourhood  of  Ware,  and  pro-  that  odious  attorney ! 

bablyin  Cardylliau.    Had  anything  Cleve  trembled  with  rage  as  he 

reached  him  about  the  Malory  ro-  thought  of  the  degradation  to  which 

mance  1    Mr.  Larkin  was  a  man  who  that  pompous  fool,  Lord  Vemey,  was 

would  not  stick  at  trifles  in  hunting  consigning  him,  yet  what  was  to  be 

up  evidence,  and  all  that  concemed  done  ?    Cleve  was  absolutely  at  the 

htm  would  now  interest  Mr.  Larkin,  disposal  of  the  peer,  and  the  peer  was 

and  Cleve  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  unconsciously  placing  himseu  in  the 

that  gentleman's  sagacity  not  to  as-  hands  of  Mr.  Larkin,  to  be  worked 

sume  that  if  he  had  obtained  the  clew  like  a  puppet,  and  spoken  for  by  the 

to  his  mystery  he  would  make  capital  Pharisaical  attorney. 
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Cleve's  theory  hung  together  plans-  Wliat  else  his  lordship  was  to  see, 

ibly.    It  would  have  been  gross  folly  and  to  do,  and  to  say  on  the  day  of 

to  oetray  his  joalousy  of  the  attorney,  his  visit  the  county  and  other  news- 

whose  opportunities  with  his  uncle  papers  round  about  printed  when  the 

he  had  no  means  of  limiting  or  inter-  spectacle  was  actually  over,  and  the 

TUpting,  and  against  whom  he  had  as  great  doings  matter  of  history. 
yet  no  case.  There  were  arches  of  evergreens 

He  was  gifted  with  a  pretty  talent  and  artificial  flowers  of  paper,  among 

for  dissimulation  ;  Mr.  Larkin  con-  which  were  very  tolerable  nollyhocks, 

^ratulated   himself  in  secret  upon  though  the  roses  were  starting,  under 

Uleve's   growing  esteem  and  confi-  the-se.   Lord  Viscount  Vemey  and  the 

dence.    The  young  gentleman's  man-  "  distinguished  party  '*  who  accom- 

ner  was  gracious  and  even  friendlv  panied  him  passed  up  Castle-street 

to  a  degree  that  was  quite  marked,  to  the  town-nail,  where  he  was  re- 

and  the  unsuspecting  attorney  woula  ceived  by  the  mayor  and  town-coun- 

have  been  startled  had  he  learned  cillors,  accompanied  and  fortified  by 

on  a  sudden  how  much  he  hated  the  town-clerk  and  other  function- 

him.  aries,  all  smiling  except  the  mayor, 

Ware — that  great  house  which  all  on  whom  weighed  the  solemn  respon- 

across  the  estuary  in  which  its  princely  sibility  of  having  to  read  the  addrcBs, 

front  was  reflected,  m^uie  quite  a  fea-  a  composition,  and  no  mean  one,  of  the 

ture  in  the  landscape  sketched  by  so  Rev.  Doctor  Splayfoot,  who  attended 

many  tourists,  from  the  pier  on  the  with  parental  anxiety  **to  see  the  lit- 

shingie  of  Oardyllian  on  bright  sum-  tie  matter  through,"  as  he  phrased  it, 

mer  days,  was  about  to  be  re-habili-  and  was  so  awfully  engaged  that  Mrs. 

tated,  and  very  splendid  doings  were  Splayfoot,  who  was  on  his  arm,  and 

to  follow.  asked  him  twice,  in  a  whisper,  whe- 

In  the  mean  time,  before  the  archi-  ther  the  tall  lady  in  purple  silk  was 
tects  and  contractors,  the  plumbers.  Lady  Wimbledon,  without  receiving 
and  iKkinters,   and  carpenters,   and  the    slightest    intimation  that   she 
carvers,  and  gilders  had  taken  posses-  was  so   much   as  heard,  remarked 
sion,  and  before  those  wondeiful  ar-  testily  that  she  hoped  he  would  not 
tists  in  stucco  who  were  to  encrust  write   many  more   addresses,  inas- 
and  overspread  the  ceilings  with  noble  much  as  it  made  him  ill-bred  to  that 
designs,  rich  and  elegant  and  light,  degree  that  if  the  town-hall  had  fal- 
of  fruit  and  flowers  and  cupids,  and  len  during  the  reading,  he  never  would 
from  memory,  not  having  reaci  the  have  perceived  it  till  he  had  shaken 
guide-book  of  Oardyllian  and  its  vi-  his  ears  in  kingdom-come.  Lord  Ver- 
dnity  for  more  than  a  year,  I  should  ney  read  his  answer,  which  there  waa 
be  afiraid  to  say  what  arabesques,  much  anxiety  and  pressure  to  hear. 
and  imagery  beside,  had  entered  with       "  Now  it  really  taaa  be-autifu^— 
their  cements  and  their  scaffolding  ;  wasn't  it "?"  our  fnend  Mrs.  Jones  th» 
and  before  the  three  brother  artists  draper  whispered,  in  particular  refer^ 
had  got  their  passports  for  England  ence  to  that  part  of  it,  in  which  the 
who  were  to  paint  on  the  panels  of  viscount  invoked  the  blessing  of  the 
the  doors  such  festive  pieces  as  Wat-  Almighty  upon  himself  and  his  do- 
teau  loved.    In  short,  before  the  chaos  ings,  gracefully  admitting  that  in  con- 
and  confusion  that  attend  the  throes  travention  of  the  Divine  wilt  and 
of  that  sort  of  creation  had  set  in,  the  decrees  of  heaven,  even  he  could 
Lord  Vcrney  was  to  make  a  visit  of  not  be  expected  to  accomplish  much, 
a  few  days  to  Ware,  and  was  to  visit  though  with  the  best  intentions.  Ajid 
Oardyllian  and  to  receive  a  cougratu-  Captain  Shrapnel,  who  felt  that  the 
latory  address  from  the  corporation  sentiment   was   religious,    and  was 
of  that  ancient  town,  and  to  inspect  anxious  to  be  conspicuous,  standing 
the  gas-works  (which  I  am  glad  to  with  his  hat  in  his  band,  with  a  sub- 
say  are  hid  avray  in  a  little  hollow),  lime  expression  of  countenance,  said 
and  the  two  fountains  which  supply  in  an  audible  voice — '^Aytien" 
the  town — constructed,  as  the  inscrip-       All  this  over,  and  the  building  in- 
tion  tells,  at  the  expense  of  "  tne  spected,  the  distinguished  party  were 
Rii^ht  Honorable  Kyffin  Fulke,  Nine-  conducted  by  the  mayor,  the  militia 
teenth  Viscount  Vemey,  and  Twenty-  band  accompanying  their  march— {air 
ninth  Baron  Penruthyn,  of  Malory."  —"The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"]— 
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to  the  "FountainB**  in  (Jannon*B-lane,  horneys  as  '11  take  ye  home  arter 

to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  that.'' 

Here  they  were  greeted  by  a  de-  And  these  intemiptions,  I  am  sony 
tachment  of  the  Uanwthyn  Temper-  to  say,  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
ance  Union,  headed  by  short,  fat  remonstrances  which  Mr.  Hughes  ad- 
Thomas  Pritchard,  the  interesting  dressed  almost  pathetically  to  John 
apostle  of  total  abstinence,  who  used  Swillers  of  the  Golden  Posts,  aa  a  re- 
to  preach  on  the  subject  alternately  in  spectable  citizen  of  Cardyllian,  one 
Welsh  and  English  in  all  the  towns  from  whose  position  the  police  were 
who  would  hear  his  gospel,  in  most  of  led  to  expect  assistance  and  the  popu- 
which  he  was  remembered  as  having  lace  an  example.  There  was  some- 
been  repeatedly  fined  for  public  in-  thing  in  these  expostulations  which 
toxication,  and  known  by  the  familiar  struck  John  Swillers,  for  he  would 

Set-name  of  "Swipey  Tom,"  before  lookwithatipsysolemnity  in  Hughes's 
is  remarkable  conversion.  face  while  he  delivered  them,  and  once 
Mr.  Pritchard  now  led  the  choir  of  took  his  hand,  rather  affectionately, 
the  Llanwthjrn  Temperance  Union,  and  said,  "That's  your  sort"    But 
consisting  of  seven  members,  of  va-  invariably  these  unpleasant  intcrpel- 
rious  sizes,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  lations  were  resumed,  and  did  not 
costume,  and  standing  in  a  row  in  cease  until  this  moral  exhibition  had 
front  of  fountain  No.  1 — each  with  ended  with  the  last  verse  of  the  tem- 
his  hat  in  hid  left  hand  and  a  tumbler  perance  song,  chanted  by  the  deputa- 
of  fair  water  in  his  right.  tion  with  great  vigour,  in  unison,  and 
Good  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  a  vague  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  had 
sense  offun,  and  remembered  anecdotes  in  it  a  Bacchanalian  character,  which 
of  the  principal  figure  in  this  imposing  struck  even  the  gravest  listeners  as  a 
spectacle,  did  laugh  a  little  modestly  hollow  mockery : — 
into  her  handker<£ief,  and  answered  Refreshing  more  than  sinful  swipet, 
the  admonitory  jog  of  her  husband  s  xhe  weary  man 
elbow  by  pleading— "Poor  fellows !  who  quaffs  a  can, 
Well,  you  know  it  U  odd— there's  no  That  sparkling  foams   through  leaden 
denving  that,  you  know;"  and  from  pipes, 
the  Wkground  were  heard  some  jeers  rwnmiB 
from  the  excursionists  who  visited  _ 
Cardyllian  for  that  gala,  which  kept  Jtf*  "^"^JJ^ 
Hughe8,theCardyllianpoliceman,and  T^Tinlw!^' 
EvanMhe  other  "  horiey,'*  who  had  ttey%^^ 
been  drafted  from  Lluinan,  to  help  to  j^  brimming  bumpers  sparkling  clear, 
overawe  the  turbulent,  very  hot  and  Xo  pledge  the  health  of  Vemey's  Peer! 
active  during  that  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. And  then  came  a  chill  and  ghastly 
Particularly  unruly  was  John  Swil-  "hip-hip,  hurrah,"  and  with  some  gra- 
lers,  who,  having  failed  as  a  publican  cious  inquiries  on  Lord  Vemey's  pMurt. 
in  Liverpool,  in  consequence  of  his  as  to  the  numbers,    progress,   and 
practice  of  drinking  the  greater  part  finances  of  "their  interesting  associa- 
of  his  own  stock  m  trade,  had  mi-  tion,"  and  a  subscription  of  ten  Bounds, 

S-ated  to    "The  Grolden  Posts"  in  which  Mr.  John  Swillers  tooc  leave 

hurch-street,  Cardyllian,  where  he  to  remark,  "wouldn*t  be  laid  out  on 

ceased  to  roll  his  barrel,  set  up  his  water,  by  no  means,"  the  viscount, 

tressels,  and  had  tabernacled  for  the  with  grand  and  radiant  Mr.  Larkin 

present,  drinking  his  usual  proportion  at  his  elbow,  and   frequently  rour- 

of  his  own  liquors,  and  expecting  the  muring  in  his  ear--to  the  infinite 

hour  of  a  new  migration.  disgust  of  my  friend,  the  Cardyl- 

Over  the  heads  of  the  spectators  lian  attorney,  thus  out-strutted  and 

and  the  admiring  natives  of  Cardyllian  out-crowed  on  his  own  rustic  eleva- 

were  heard  such  exhortations  as  "Go  tion — ^was  winning  golden  opinions 

it,  Swipey,"  "  There's  mn  in  that,'*  from  all  sorts  of  men. 

**  Five    shillin's     for    his    vorship.  The  party  went  on.  after  the  won- 

Swipey,"  "  I  say,  Swipey  Tom,  pay  ders  of  the  town  had  been  exhausted, 

your  score  at  the  Golden  Posts,  will  to  look  at  Malory,   and   thence  re- 

ye  1"     "  Will  ye   go  a  bit  on  the  turned  to  a  collation,  at  which  toasts 

stretcher,   Swipey  T     "Here's  two  were  toasted  and  speeches  spoken,  and 
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Captain  Shrapnel  spoke,  by  arrange-  champajg:ne,  and  laughed  and  giggled 
ment,  for  the  ladies  of  Cardyllian  in  a  little  in  his  chair  while  the  "cheer- 
his  usual  graceful  and  facetious  man-  ing  and  laughter"  continued), 
ner,  with  all  the  puns  and  happy  allu-  And  Lord  Vemey  rose,  not  at  all 
sions  which  a  month's  private  dili-  hurt  by  this  liberty,  venr  much 
gence,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  amused  on  the  contrary,  and  in  high 
shameless  plagiarisms  from  three  old  good  humour  his  lordship  said — 
numbers  of  poor  Tom  Hood's  "Comic  "Allow  me  to  say — I  am  sure  you 
Annual,"  could  get  together,  and  the  will" — (hear,  hes^  and  cries  of  "We 
gallant  captain  concluded  by  observ-  will") — "I  say,  I  am  sure  you  will 
mg  that  the  noble  lord  whom  the^  permit  me  to  say  that  the  ladies  of 
had  that  day  the  honour  and  happi-  Cardyllian,  a-a-about  it,  seem  to  me 
ness  to  congratulate,  intended,  ne  to  have  chosen  a  very  eloquent 
onderstood,  everything  that  was  spokesman  in  the  gallant,  and  I  have 
splendid  and  liberal  and  handsome,  no  doubt,  distinguished  officer  who 
and  that  the  town  of  Cardyllian,  in  has  just  addressed  the  house.  We 
the  full  radiance  of  the  meridian  sun-  have  all  been  entertained  by  the  elo- 
shine,  whose  golden  splendour  pro-  quence  of  Captain  Scollop"— {here 
ceeded  from  the  «ou/^ — "Thecardmal  the  mayor  deferentially  whispered 
point  at  which  the  great  house 'of  something  to  the  noble  orator]— "I 
Ware  is  visible  from  the  Green  of  beg  pardon — Captain  Grapnell — who 
Cardyllian  *'-^hear,  hear,  and  laugh-  sits  at  the  table,  with  his  glass  of 
ter)— "there  remained  but  one  griev-  wine,  about  it — and  very  good  wine 
ance  to  be  redressed,  and  that  set  to  it  is— his  glass,  I  say,  where  it  should 
rights,  every  ground  of  complaint  be,  in  his  hand"— (hear,  hear,  and 
would  slumber  for  ever,  he  might  say,  laughter,  and  "You  got  it  there, 
in  the  great  bed  of  Ware"— (loud  captain.")  "And  I  assure  the  gal- 
cheers  and  laughter) — "and  what  was  lant  captain  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
that  complaint?  He  was  instructed  severe — only  we  are  all  joking — ^and 
by  his  fair,  lovely,  and  beautiful  I  do  say  that  he  has  his  hand — 
Clients — the  ladies  of  Cardyllian —  my  gallant  friend.  Captain  Grabblet, 
some  of  whom  he  saw  in  the  gallery,  has  it — where  every  gallant  officer's 
and  some  still  more  happily  situ-  ought  to  be,  about  it,  and  that 
ated  at  the  festive  board" — (a laugh),  is,  upon  his  weapon" — (hear,  hear, 
^  Well,  he  was,  he  repeated,  instructed  laughter,  and  cries  of  "  His  lordship's 
\&  them  to  say  that  there  was  one  too  strong  for  you,  captain.")  "I  don't 
obvious  duty  which  the  noble  lord  mean  to  hurt  him,  though,  about  it," 
owed  to  his  ancient  name — to  the  (renewed  cries  of  hear,  and  laughter), 
Came  of  his  public  position— to  the  during  which  the  captain  shook  his 
coronet^  whose  golden  band  encircled  ears  a  little,  smiling  into  his  glass 
his  distinguished  brow— and  above  rather  foolishly,  as  a  man  who  was 
all,  to  the  ancient  feudal  dependency  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  knew  it» 
of  Cardyllian"— (hear,  hear)— "and  but  took  it  all  pleasantly.  "No,  it 
that  was  to  select  from  his  country's  would  not  be  fair  to  the  ladies,  about 
beauty,  fascination,  and  accomplish-  it,"  (renewed  laughter  and  cheering), 
ment,  and  he  might  say  loveliness^  a  "and  all  I  toill  say  is  this,  about  it — 
partner  worthy  to  share  the  ermme  there  are  parts  of  Captain  Scraplet's 
and  the  coronet  and  the  name  and  speech,  which  I  shan't  undertake  to 
the--the  ermine  (heai*,  hear)  of  the  answer  at  this  moment.  I  feel  that  I 
ancient  house  of  Vemey "  (loud  am  trespassing,  about  it,  for  a  much 
cheers);  "and  need  he  add  that  when  longer  time  than  I  had  intended," 
the  selection  was  made,  it  was  hoped  (loud  cries  of  "No,  no,  Go  on,  go  on," 
and  trusted  and  aspired  after,  that  and  cheering),  during  which  the  mayor 
the  selection  would  not  be  made  a  whispered  something  to  the  noble 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  ivied  lord,  who,  having  heard  it  twice  or 
turrets,  the  feudal  ruins,  the  gushing  thrice  repeated,  nodded  to  the  mayor 
fountains,  and  the  spacious  town-haU  in  evident  apprehension,  and  when 
of  Cardyllian"— (loud  and  long-con-  silence  was  restored  proceeded  to  say, 
tinued  cheering,  amid  which  the  gal-  "I  have  just  heard,  without  meaning 
laot  captain,  very  hot,  and  ted,  and  to  say  anything  unfair  of  the  gallant 
smiling  furiously,  sat  down  with  a  captain.  Captain  Scalpel,  that  he  is 
Bort  of  lurch,  and  drank  off  a  glass  of  hardly  himself  qualified  to  give  me 
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the  exfiellent  advice,  about  it,  which  captain—about  it — that  although  I 
I  received  from  bim ;  for  they  tell  may  take  some  time,  like  himself" 
me  that  he  has  rather  run  away, about  (loud  lanphter) ;  "yet  although  I  can- 
it,  from  his  colours,  on  that  occasion."  not  let  fall,  about  it,  any  obaervation 
(Great  laughter  and  cheering).  "I  that  may  commit  me,  yet  I  do  pro- 
should  be  sorry  to  wound  Captain  mise  to  meditate  on  the  excellent  ad- 
Shat— Scat — Scrap,  the  gallant  cap-  vice  ho  has  bocn  so  good  as  to  eive 
tain,  to  wound  him,  I  say,  even  in  me,  about  it."  And  the  noble  lord 
front/^  (Laughter,  cheering,  and  a  resumed  his  seat  amid  uproarious 
voice  from  the  gallery  "Hit  him  hard,  chreiing  and  general  laughter,  won- 
aml  he  won't  swell,"  "Order.")  "But  dering  wliat  had  happened  to  put  him 
I  think  I  was  bound  to  make  that  in  tlie  vein,  and  regretting  that  some 
observation  in  the  interest  of  the  of  the  people  of  Downing-street  had 
ladies  of  Cardyllian,  about  it ;"  (re-  not  been  present  to  hear  it,  and  wit- 
newed  laughter) ;  "and,  for  my  part,  ncss  its  effect. 
I  promise  my  gallant  friend— my — 
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The  continual  restlessness  of  scepti-  But  this  book  which  Hes  before  us 
cism  is  one  of  the  greatest  evidences  is  a  voice  from  the  other  side ;  it  is 
of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that  the  clash  of  the  arms  of  a  vifforoua 
aberration  of  the  human  mind.  Its  warrior  imder  the  standard  oefore 
votaries  are  never  thoroughly  satis-  mentioned,  and  we  hail  him  as  a  true 
fied  or  convinced  of  their  own  con-  soldier.  Of  this  work  we  can  only 
elusions,  but  must  continually  agitate  in  our  limited  space  give  a  general 
questions,  and  go  over  the  old  beaten  idea,  touching  as  we  advance  upon 
tracks  again  and  again,  finding  no  salient  points, 
rest  for  their  souls,  and  no  lieht  for  It  opens  with  an  endeavour  to 
their  darkness.  They  remind  us  of  combat  the  difficulties  of  the  mira- 
the  wicked  ones  in  the  "Inferno"  culous  conception  of  Christ  The 
struggling  in  the  boiling  pitch  in  author  justly  observes — 
that  hellfire  so  terribly  depicted  by  .  ^here  has  ever  been  a  motion,  a  gmvi- 
Dante.  Ever  and  anon  they  are  lifted  ^^i^^  more  or  leas  palpable  toi^-ards  a  man 
out  of  their  torture-gulph  by  the  fork  ^^o  should  be  the  complement  of  every 
of  some  demon,  held  up  to  the  world  other  man,  and  who,  by  the  perfectneae  of 
in  momentary  relief  from  their  suf-  hia  manhood  should  be  able  to  restore  and 
ferings,  and  then  plunged  down  preserve  the  equipoise  which  universal  con- 
again  into  the  boiling  gulph  to  shriek  Bciousness  affirms  to  have  been  disturbed  or 

and  struggle   for   ever.     AJid   yet,    lost In  other  senses  than  that 

scepticism  is  made  an  instrument  of  ?' «»«  procreator  of  human  life  there  have 

doing  good.    We  fear  but  for  these  been  miraculous  conccpuoMs  m  ^ 

7  ®          T I  V    .^1,  .    .^  „  «i.„«  conceptions  by  the  over-shadowmg  of  the 

people  we  should  sink  into  a  slum-  Holy  Ghost  tio.  Everv  foremost  thought 
benng  orthodoxy,  fatally  inactive,  ^,  q^  g^^^ng  men,  every  stniggle  of  the 
were  it  not  that  now  and  then  the  g^ul  in  the  direction  m  which  GJod  ii  sup- 
old  war  cry  is  raised,  and  we  have  to  posed  to  have  gone,  has  been  an  effect  of 
rouse  ourselves,  put  on  our  armour,  divine  operation  upon  the  mind.  In  JesQS 
and  plant  the  standard  of  the  Lord  of  Christ  alone  have  we  a  life  which  claims  to 
Hosts  between  us  and  the  enemy,  have  been  produced  immevliately  by  a 
It  is  a  very  old  war  cry,  for  we  may  snperhuman  relation  to  the  human  body. 

safely  affirm  that  not  a  single  argn-  pt>  *Vil^^»^'?  produced,  the  « holy  thing' 
ment  or  mode  of  presenting  an  argu-    ^™  ^^  ^^^  ^''^''  ^'^  «^*  coll.de  with  the 

. '^^i  i.i.«  „„u,*«„f„  T^t  i?««5„      human  race  as  an  unexpected  antagonistic 

ment  against  the  subjects  of  Revela-  ^^^      j,^^  ^ook  his  place  in  the  homan 

tion  has  ever  yet  been  submitted  to  f^^^y  ^y  a  process  which,  on  one  side  was 

our  consideration,  the  counterpart  of  fitted  to  awaken  awe,  and  on  the  other,  to 

which  we  may  not  find  in  the  heresies  excite  sympathy.     .     .     .     Intellectual 

of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  of  history  presents  a  succession  of  birtha  quite 

the  Church.  in  their  degree,   and  according  to    their 
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natore  as  mexplicablo  as  any  o«carrence    sufficient  proof*  of  what  we  are  going 
that  could  transpire  in  the  merely  material     tO  Sav  of  his  pre-ezistence,   "  Search 

sphere.    *  The  Holy  Ghost  has  come  upon,    the  Scripturea"  (that  was  the  Old 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  has  over-    Testajnent),  "  they  are  they  which 

shadowed*  all  who  hare  wrouj^ht  upon  the  testify  of  m«  " 

springs  of  cmlfzation,   and  enriched  the         t^/u;-  \^1^  ;r«/^  «,««  «♦  A«»f;ma 

iLourcts  of  human  life;  poem  and  picture  ,    H  <^*»«  ^^^  if  HO  man  at  any  time 

boolc,  and  sutue  that  have  tonch^  the  ^ath  seen  Ood,  who  IS  it  tliat  appeurs 

wortd's  soul,  have  been,   notwith«tand-  throughout  the  Old  Testament  before 

ing  the  apparent  irreverence  of  the  expres-  men  in  the  person  of  the  "  Lord  V* 

sion,  miracnloos  conceptioiis>-4niits  of  the  Can  it  be  any  one  else  than  the  Son, 

Spirit's   strife    with    the    human     mind,  who    is    coevtd     with     the     Father. 

.  .  .  Closes  hesiuted  not  to  say  that  throusfii  whom  all  things  Were  created 
the  Lord  had  called  by  name  Bezale^l,  the  ^hat  were  created.  He  was  the  me- 
son of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of    ^^^^  ^f  communication  between  God 

Judah  and  had  •fiUed  him  with  the  Spirit       ^  ^  ^j  ^^       ^^    j 

of  God  in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in    ""S^  **      mv*v*o  i/uo  xuv** 

knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workman-         S?     •  j         ^  j.i-«  •  i.  * 

ship, todeVise  curious  works,  to  work  in    ^ The  idea  of  thifl  pre-existence  of 

gold  and  in  silver  and  in  brass,  and  in  the  Christ  was  clearljr  understood  by  all 

catting  of  stonea,  to  set  them,  and  in  the  the  early  Christians,   even  by  the 

carving  of  wood  to  make  any  manner  of  Gnostic   sects  J    and  of  them,   most 

cunning  work.'    Art  is  thus  set  among  the  clearljr  by  the  Valentinians.    In  their 

mirsculous  conceptions,  and  civilization  is  pecubar  dictiou,  a  compound  of  Pla- 

robed  as  a  worshipper  in  the  outer  court  of  tonism  and  Christianity,  the  Supreme 

the  Temple.    StiU  we  have  not  a  m^^  who  ggj       ^^^  fountain  of  aU  existence, 

d«msmap«»harsenseto^  ^  ^^       ^^^^   j^j       ^^^  ^^^^ 

m  msTsma.     We  have  seen  itoa  m  art,    /a* a    \  ^  *  i  js  •    a-t  j  m.      ''i.i. 

c«i  we  see  God  in  blood?"  Wv0oc)  wasted  m  Silence  and  Thought 

(jnyy  and  twot^):  these  were  what 
The  whole  history  of  the  Pagan    they  termed  the  two  first  aeons.    The 
world,  the  results  of  Pagan  history    Supreme  was  as  vet  uidcnown,  but 
an^  Pagan  philosophy,  as  they  ex-    as  he  wished  to  be  known,  emittea 
isted  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  all    through  the  contemplation  of  him- 
go  to  prove  that  He  and  the  Gospel    self— -^m  r^c  noOvfin^tufc  inc  iavrov^* 
were  the  only  things  then  wanting  to    the  Only  Begotten.     This  old  doc- 
supply  what  they  yearned  aftermost    trine  of  the  first  century  is  now  pro- 
The  Alexandrine  Fathers,  who  were    mulgated  by  the  Tubingen  school  of 
the  first  fruits  of  Paganism  to  the    Germany  as  New  light 
Christian  side,  all  believed  that  philo-       But  we  appeal  to  the  Bible— that 
sopby  was  to  the  Greek  just  what  the    is,  the  Old  Testament— where  Christ 
law  was  to  the  Jew,  an  evangelical    himself  had  directed  us  to  search  for 
preparation,a  leading  up  to  the  Gospel    testimonials  of  him.    Eightly  under- 
£at  it  has  always  struck  Our  mind    stood,  the  Old  Testament  is  one  long 
that  the  difficulties,  scholastic  and    evidence    to    the    pre-existence   of 
other,  of  believing  in   the   Incar-    Christ  with  the  Father,  and  all  the 
nation   of  the   Godhead  in  Christ    appearances  mentioned  there,  all  the 
vanish  if  we  can  only  recognise  the    personal   communications  made   to 
fact  of  his  co-existence  and  prse-exis-    men  by  the  Father,  have  been  through 
tence  with  the  Father ;  that  before    the  Son,  "  the  Lord."     There  is  a 
all  worlds  he  was,  that  through  him    marvellous  significance  in  all  Hebrew 
all  things  ^ere  made,  and  that  every    names,  often  a  prophetic  significance, 
cotnmunication  of  the  Godhead  with    which  is  lost  m  common  use.    We 
man  was  made  through  him ;  so  that    give  one  or  two  examples.    Sh'mouel 
the  key  to  the  difficulty  of  his  mar-    fSamuel),    Hearkened   to   by  God. 
veUous  hirth  lies  in  his  prse-existence.    Ya-a-kob  f  Jacob)  **  He  will  trip  up 
If  we  can  only  comprehend  that,  the    the   heels  — supplant     Moriy-yah 
difficulties  of  the  other  are  cleared,    (Moriah),  Mount  of  the  Lord ;  but 
his  pre-existence  paves  the  way  for    the    most    expressive    perhaps    is 
his  incarnation.  Troushalayim    (Jerusalem),     *'  He 

We  are  told  by  Christ  himself,  shall  pour  peace  on  thee  in  floods." 
when  speaking  of  the  Father,  "Ye  The  word  "Jehovah"  means  beyond 
have  never  heard  his  voice  at  any  any  question  simplv  "  J/e  wile  be,** 
time,  nor  seen  his  shape  f*  and  he  and  is  a  form  of  the  third  person 
immediately  adds,  which  will  be  a    future  of  the  verb  "  fiayah,''  to  be, 
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to  live,  to  live  again. .  If  we  always  There  follows,  however,  an  enres- 

read  the  word  Jehovah,   or  **  the  sion  after  the  birth  of  Enos  which 

Lord,"  in  the  Old  Testament  as  "  he  seems  to  prove  all  this.    Then  began 

who  will  be^'  we  shall  understand  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  "  Je- 

more    clearly   the   pre-existence   of  hovah" — the  coming  One.    It  is  clear 

Christ,  testified  as  it  is  all  through  this  word  Jehovah  cannot  mean  God 

its  pages.  the  Father,  because  Cain  and  Abel 

That  it  was  known  to  our  first  mo-  had  called   on  him  before  in  their 

ther  that  he  who  was  to  come  as  the  sacrifices  ;  but  it  means  simply  what 

Saviour  of  fallen  man,  was  to  be  her  it  says,  that  froqj  that  moment  Christ 

seed,  is  evident  from  the  names  she  began  to  be  the  hope  of  mankind, 

cave  her  children  by  virtue  of  that  and  "  men  began  to  call  upon  him 

belief.     "The  seed  of  the  woman  whowasto  come,"    The  distinction  is 

shall  bruise  thy  head,"  uttered  in  her  still   more   clearly  brought  out  in 

presence,was  the  fountain  of  the  hope  Exodus  vi.  3,  where  the  difference 

she  had  in  her  own  offspring.    The  between  God  as  God,  and  Qod  as 

force  of  the  first  name  is  spoiled  by  a  "  Jehovah."  or  the  "  coming  One,**  is 

mistranslation  started  by  the  Sep-  made  a  solemn  subject  of  special  re- 

tiiagint,  and  perpetrated  in  all  trans-  velation  to  Moses,  to  be  taught  to 

lations  ever  since — a  mistake  which  the  children  of  Israel.    "  I  appeared 

any  Jew  or  even  a  tyro  in  Hebrew  unto  Abraham  by  the  name  of  *  God 

would  at  once  recognise.    She  called  Almighty'  (B*el  Shaddai),  but  by  my 

him  Cain,  which  in  Hebrew  means  name  JehovaJi,^  or  ^  the  coming  One,' 

"  I  have  acquired,"  because  we  are  was  I  not  known  unto  them." 

told  in  the  text,  "  I  have  gotten,  i.e,,  We  shall  only  mention  one  more 

acquired,  a  man/rom  the  Lord."  This  instance  to  illustrate  this  great  fact, 

word  from  does  not  appear  in  the  which  is  the  key  to  half  the  diffi- 

Hebrow  the  true  translation,  as  any  culties  in  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa- 

onewho  knows  the  elements  of  He-  ments,  and  that  is,  the  appearance 

brew  would  admit  is,  "  I  have  gotten  of  "  He  who  will  come,"  menti#ed 

a   mAU —  the  Lord  himseW^     The  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Oinesis.  Abra- 

words  are  "  Eth  Jehovah^  and  the  ham  was  sitting  at  his  tent  door  in 

word  "  eth"  appended  to  a  word  the  heat  of  the  day  when  he  looked 

gives  all  through  the  Old  Testament  up  and  beheld  three  men  approach- 

and  in  every  Hebrew  book  the  force  ing.    He  ran  towards  them,  and  ad- 

of  apposition  only  translatable  by  our  dressed  OTie  of  them  in  particular  as 

word  self.     If  it  have  been  ^''from  "  My  Lord."     It  will  oe  observed 

/Ae  Lord,"  the  words  would  have  been  that   this   one  is  distinguished  by 

Meyhovah,  or  some  such  form.    She  Abraham  throughout  tJie  interview  ; 

imagined  that  her  first  child  was  he  he  is  the  spokesman.    Then  after  the 

who  was  to  come,  but  upon  the  birth  promise  about    Sarah,    this   distin- 

of  the  second,  she  was  perplexed  guished   one    said,     **  Because   the 

as  to  which  of  the  two  would  be  the  cry  of  Sodom   and    Gomorrah  .  is 

" coining   One^^   and   appropriately  great,  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see 

calls  his  name  "  Abel,"  which  means  whether  they  have  done  altogether 

" perpUxity.^^    After  the  melancholy  according  to  the  cry  of  it."   Then  we 

death  of  Abel  and  the  disgrace  of  are  told—"  And  the  men  turned  their 

Cain,  she  despaired,  but  when  her  faces  from  thence  and  went  toward 

third  son  was  bom  she  called  him  Btodom,  hut  Abraham  stood  yet  before 

**  Seth,"  which  means  "  replacing*^ -r  *  Jehovah'—  the  coming  Ont^   So  that 

"for  God,  said  she,  hath  appointed  only  two  of  the  men^could  have  de- 

me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  parted  to  Sodom,  which  is  singularly 

whom  Cain  slew."     It  is  manifest  confirmed  by  the  first  verse  of  the 

from  this  expression  that  she  had  following    cnapter,    wliich    begins, 

abandoned  all  hope  of  Cain  through  "  And    there   came   two  angels   to 

his  disgrace.    But  by  tliis  time  chil-  Sodom  at  even."  The  whole  narrative 

dren  were  bom  of  her  children,  and  is  "  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum."    To 

she  must  have  been  convinced  that  return  to  Abraham,  he  pleaded  with 

the  "coming  One"  was  not  to  come  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  for  Sodom,  and 

yet,  for  we  find  the  son  of  Seth  is  the  narrative  is  concluded  by   the 

called  "Enos,"  which  means  simply  suggestive  words,    "And  the  Lord 

"u  7/ian"''an  ordinary  man.  wefnt  hi4  way  as  soon  as  he  bad  left 
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oommuning  with  Abraham,  and  Abra-        "No  doubt  the  Book  does  possess  contra- 

ham  returned  to  his  place.  dictions  more  or  less  real.     So  does  the 

Recollecting    at    this    point     the  ^^^  °^  Nature.      The  desert  contradicts 

solemn  assertion  of  the  Coming  One  ^®  ^^^^^ » ^^®  **^""  contradicts  the  calm; 

when    he   had  come    on  the  earth,  fi"*"™^' and  winter  are  utterly  discordant; 

that    no    man    ha<i   evpr   hPArd  hia  ^°®  ^^^^  ^^^^  P^**^°'  another  is  irapreg- 

tnat    no    man    nau   ever   neara  ma  nated  with  healing  juices;  the  savage  beast 

Father  s  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  and  the  creature  of  gentle  blood  face  each 

AM  shape,  we  ask  the  question  here,  other  in  the  contradictory  book  of  nature, 

who  could  this  have  been  who  ap-  The  world  is  full  of  contradictions,  and  an 

peared  to  Abraham  but  Him,  Jesus,  intolerably  insipid  world  it  would  be  but 

who  is  always  spoken  of  aa  the  agent  fof  its  anomalies.     Every  man  is  his  own 

of  his  Father  s  communications  with  contradiction.    In  ten  years  a  growing  man 

men?     The  Old  Testament  read  in  will  throw  off  many  tastes,  companionships, 

this  way  becomes  what  it  reaUy  was  f?^  ^*SJ»^  which  to. day  are  pleawmt  to 

meant  to  be.  a  preparation  for  the  r^ntraSntutTearh  ^^^ 

Gospel,  a  gradual    training    of  the  is  the  threat  contradiction  of  God,»  "^ 

human  mind  for  the  fulness  of  hia  "^ 

coming  ;  and  we  can  thoroughly  ap-       xhe  author  of  "Ecce  Deus"  has  a 

preciate  the  folio wmg  beautiful  pas-  f^^   higher    comprehension   of  the 

sage  from  the  first  chapter  of  this  Temptation  of  Christ  than  has  eke- 

book,  which  IS  now  before  us  -^  ^^^^^  been  presented.    He  remarks 

**FfOTn  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  with  justice  as  the  principal  results 
to  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon,  and  of  that  scene  that  it  completed  the 
from  Babylon  until  Herod  reigned  in  Judea,  sympathy  of  Christ  with  human  na- 
there  is  a  life  far  below  the  surface.  From  ture,  and  that  by  it  we  are  taught 
behind  the  prophetic  veil,  or  through  it,  the  temptations  which  most  f re- 
there  glows  the  image  of  a  man,  stranger  quently  beset    aU  humanity,   which 

;reli:;:^rg^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^y.  areb-etting  indivM^^^    the 

tive,   gentl^    yet   carrying   ai^ul   pWer  ^^^^^,  .^Orld    IB    "a   Wilderness  of 

as  the  summer  cloud   carries   lightning;  J^emplOlwn, 

rerf  near,  yet  ^tant  as  the  unseen  God.        n  t,v^j.„  xv^  ^^^#  .j.-:*^  ^«  *v         u  • 

w7feel  this  coming  along  the  bibHcal  line:      12^,^^  *^^  ^f  *  **"^®  ^'  ^^"^  ^S'^^  »* 

1.  V  «w  w«B  «^2j«uiK  •  v«g  u  «  utuuv«i  iiuc,  pro^gg^ng  ^p^n  jljggg  ygjy  \fgQ^ — Bread 

fed  that  almost  at  any  moment  a  man  x\,^^^*\L^  ^^^^^x^lZ^  «ouoD--orwiu, 

mlirbt  stand  up  in  the  very  likeness  and  ^.^^P«?^^.«°i  ^^^"*?^^-  *v^f  °.  ^^  ^° 

.    *-:^!n  J        A      I  ^  w*^"'^  «»"^  victimised  by  the  sophism  that  it  is  neces- 

msiesty  of  God ;  and  a  strange  fascmatmg  .^^  ,..  i.:«  ♦«  1:^  „«j  *i. J^ ..         "«-^»- 

Kxil  b^ds  the  reader  untfl  having  passed  Jf^  '^   ^  m    **  and  therefore  neccssaiy 

Sr,m)phesie3  be  comes  to  the  stHnd  J^fLtU^SJiLTw  ^*'^?^  ^^^t 

the  Virgin  and  the  Child.     That  Child  had  S^Jh  .t^^nhS^^^^ 

t^J^i  a«U^ufcr:;eiran3  1^^ XtlS^nftTe  "^^  '^T't'^^' 

*  '    t  f  u«  V       J  XI.  t"®  body  which  cannot  be  a  euest  at  men  s 

hopeful  proniises  which  made  up  the  smn  tables,  but  must  feed  on  the%eiy  truTof 

Jf  ^i^^SS  '•S'^.'^;   »•«"»«*>' .«r^ff^  God.    Man  has  also  been  temptS  trrisks 

"^^n^T^^       foflrtreco^m^^tAoJ,*  ^^  ^,^  ^^,^^^,    especially  on  theTre' 

uaUtsfa  that  k^  came  up  fr^  unheginm^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^       /  P  « 

hme  to  eapreu  audibly  and  vuibiy  what  f-.x^    *«*,«rf*5«„  ♦i,.*  *i,«.«  ;- „  !•    i*  J 

^£.».^-..  \,^.u  -.«.-«  X/,^^  k^^  i«^.»«  «/•  ^"*»  forgetting  that  there  is  a  limit  to 

<^^  could  never  have  been  h^own  qf  ^^^  j.^^y,  and  that  a  narrow  boundary 

separates  trust  and  presumption.    Man  has 

In  the  chapter    on  the    Written  'orthcr  been  tempted  to  bid  for  great  domi- 

Word  some  useful  hints  are  thrown  fi°?'/f^.^°  TT  ^T^°°1*^,^he  glare  of 

out    It  is  new,  and  adapted  to  the  S    f^'^'''''  ^^  ^i^  ***"'  ^J*.  ^"ff  ^^°™ 

vwuw     A«»u^^,  »u%4  <^«»^wv«  wv  yuM  ^^^    deceiver.       So  man    himself  passed 

new  wants  of  eyery  age.  through  the  series  of  temptations  recorded 

"The  ISew  Testament  is  only  the  begin-  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Christ,  and 

Bing  of   books,  not  a  finished  sealed  docu-  «an  understand  what  is  meant  by  Christ 

ment,   according    to    popular    notions   of  having   been   *  tempted  in  all  points  like 

finsJity,  but  the  beginning  of  a  literature  onto  his  brethren;'  showing  that  Christ 

punctuated  and  paragraphed  by  tears  and  took  up  the  very  tonptations  which  has 

lAiighter,  by  battle  and  pestilence,  and  all  heen  plagnmg  the  world  for  thousands  of 

the  changea'of  a  tumultuous  yet  progressive  years,  and  did  not  introduce  a  new  and 

civilization."  unfamiliar  class  of  temptations  which  had 

never  troubled  the  life  of  the  world,  and 

Speaking  also  of  the  contradictions  which,  even  when  overcome,  left  the  com- 

of  the  Bilue,  the  author  says  ; —  mon  temptations  of  society  untouched," 
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There  is  a  chapter  on  "  Tlie  Mighty  regularity,  but  what  that  regularity  is. 

Works,"  which  advances  a  step  to-  where  it  comes  from,  what  is  its  origin, 

wards  the  true  method  of  treating  is  its  originator  subject  to  it  himself, 

miracles,  though  it  rests  the  whole  whioh  appears  impossible,  as  creative 

testimony  of  their  possibility  upon  power  must  be  absolute  power,  and 

faith.    He  says: —  not  subject  to  law  or  experience,  but 

,,,,            ^    ,         X  *v      f     1  self-acting  and  self-guided.     On  all 

oeot  IS^ri^thf  S^  t^^«  «^^J^^^  «^^^°^  «  ^^°^^'   ^'^^ 

doubt  that  the  faith  of  'the  world  has  gone  f^  }?V^  ^}}^^  ^P^  ^^^  ^j^^H^t'  *^*^^^^ 

doxvn,  and  in  part  this  may  be  accounted  for  that  investigation,  and  either  accept 

by  the  intellectual  transition  through  which  Kevelation  as  an  explanation  or  cease 

we  are  being  driven  by  revised  and  ambitious  from  opposing  it  as  an  obstacle  in  the 

science."  Way  of  those  who  will. 

The  position  of  the  two  contem- 

We  must  here  point  out  the  dia-  plators— the  acceptor  and  the  nou- 

tinction  between  inference  and  demon-  acceptor  of  Revelation  and  their  in- 

stration,  for  herein  lies  the  diflSculty  ductions — may  be  aptly  illustrated  by 

about  miracles.     The  results  of  the  slightly  paraphrasing  an  illustration 

observation  of  natural   phenomena  of  Coleridge. 

have  been  baptized  with  a  name  to  The  non-believer  observes  the  pbe- 

whi  ch  i  t  is  scarcely  legally  or  logically  nomena  of  nature  stretching  out  across 

entitled — science^  that  is,  knowledge,  the  universe,  and  moving  on  with 

But  the  observation  of  natural  phe-  regularity  and  unaltering  precision, 

nomena  does  not  confer  knowledqe,  it  like  a  long  chain  of  blind  men,  each  one 

merely  records  experience— it  is  built  holding  on  by  the  skirt  of  his  prede- 

up  on  deduction  and  inference  that  is  cesser.     But  the  believer  remarks, 

not  demonstration,  and  therefore  can-  "  Surely  there  must  be  some  one  at  the 

not  be  knowledge.  head  of  them  who  can  see."    "  Cer- 

The  man  of  science  observes  thepihe-  tainly  not,"  replies  the  non-believer, 

nomena  of  natiure  recurring  with  regu-  "  the  men  are  all  blind  and  infinite,  and 

laritv,  and  has  ascertained  that  that  infinite  blindness  compensates  for  want 

regularity  has  for  a  long  time  been  un-  of  sight"    That  is  all  that  science  can 

interrupted,  though  here  he  is  com-  tell  us  of  the  origin  of  law  and  phe- 

pelled  to  exercise  faith  in  tradition ;  nomena — a   system   occurring    with 

but  he  finds  it  recorded  in  history^  and  blind  regularify ;  it  cannot  apprehend 

in  a  book  which  some  say  has  a  divine  a  Divine  supremacy  because  it  cannot 

origin,  and  reveals  recondite  truths  be  demonstrated,  although  it  appre- 

about  man,  God,  and  nature — that  in  henda  the  regularity  of  the  pheno- 

Bome  ages  of  the  world's  history  that  'mena  whose  cause  it  cannot  aemon- 

regularity  has  apparently  been  inter-  strate. 

rupted  and  phenomena  have  occurred  If  this  be  so,  and  it  certainly  appears 

somewhat  contrary  to  previous  obser-  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  our  know- 

vation.    Is  the  record  a  false  one,  or  ledge  of  the  order,  and  what  we  call 

is  the  discovered  law  variable  ?    We  the  invariable  law  of  nature,  is  merely 

must  recollect  that  what  we  call  law  the  result  of  recorded  o'teervation, 

comes  rather  from  ourselves.     We  that  it  is  only  apprehended,  and  not 

have  observed  regularitv,  and  not  ob-  demonstrated,  it  cannot,  certainly,  by 

served  any  alteration  in  that  regularity,  the  very  principles  of  science  itself,  be 

but  upon  the  very  principles  of  science  accepted  as  absolute  proof  that  that 

— that  being  only  the  result  of  obser-  system  of  order  and  regular  recurrence 

vation  cannot  be  demonstration,  ac-  may  not  at  any  moment  be  subject  to 

tual  proof  that  the  contrary  may  not  alteration  and  phenomena  of  another 

occur  at  any  moment,  and  therefore  kind  occur  in  the  same  order.     The 

cannot  fairly  be  what  we  understand  source  of  law.  whatever  it  may  be, 

bylaw.  can  scarcely  oe  subject  to  its  own 

Besides,  although  the  observation  production^   or   it  could   not   have 

of  science  may  lead  us  to  recognise  originated  it;  the  ultimate  cause  must 

this  regularity,  to  which  we  give  the  be   supreme,  and   if  circumstances 

name  of  law,  it  cannot,  as  we  have  occur  in  the  economy  of  nature,  must 

observed,  in  any  way  tell  us  of  the  have   the   power   of  modifying    or 

cause  of  phenomena  nor  of  the  origin  changing  wnat  we  term  the  unalter- 

of  law.    It  is  couscious  of  an  order  or  able  laws  of  nature,  or  else  vc e  must 
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fall  back  upon  the  desolate  fact,  that  folly  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  appreci- 

tliere  is  no  origin  and  no  supieme  ated  the  immortal  nature  of  the  soul, 

Originator :  the  men,  as  wc  have  said,  had  become  conscious  of  the  high 

are  all  blind,  and  infinite  blindness  destiny  of  man  in  the  future,  in  a 

compensates  for  want  of  sight.  life  after  this  life,  but  they  had  no 

Even  in  worldly  matters,  custom,  means  of  knowing,  they  had  no  ap- 
though  admitted  in  law  courts  to  prehension  of  a  future  revivification 
have  great  weight  in  decisions  on  of  the  body.  Was  this  not  an  instance 
certain  occasions,  is  never  recognised  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  inter- 
as  law.  And  so  in  nature,  this  order  ference?  It  was  the  instinctive  longing 
which  we  observe  as  a  custom,  and  of  Plato,  he  himself  confessed  that 
lay  down  as  a  law,  must  be  subject  to  the  world  could  never  be  satisfied  in  its 
something  else  higher  than  itself  or  longings  until  a  divine  interference 
its  own  regularity  ;  and  therefore  it  had  taken  place.  What  more  natural 
is  that  miracles  cannot  be  impossible,  then  that  this  great  longing  of  the 
when  we  find  that  phenomena  must  human  heart  should  be  satisfied  by  a 
be  sulject  to  some  infinite  power,  to  supernatural  interference  in  the  order 
whom  there  must  be  the  possibility  of  natural  phenomena  —  that  one 
of  arranging  or  altering  the  succession  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  give  to 
of  phenomena  by  virtue  of  his  power  the  world  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  creation.  The  next  thing  to  be  of  its  being,  the  confirmed  hope  and 
examined  is  :  have  there  ever  been  demonstra^  possibility  of  a  personal 
circumstancea  in  the  world  which  resurrection  to  a  life  beyond  me.* 
seem  to  require  such  an  interference ;  So  that  we  say  to  science — if  you 
if  we  can  find  such  circumstances^  it  can  give  us  a  better  explanation  ;  if 
would  help  us  towards  the  conclusion  you  can  tell  us  of  anotner  origin  of 
that  whatever  the  governing  power  phenomena,  of  another  originator  of 
may  be,  there  would  be  such  inter-  law,  we  will  abandon  our  thcorii'S, 
fetenoe  ;  and  if  we  find  such  inter-  as  you  term  them,  our  belief  in  lie  vela- 
ference  at  that  moment  upon  record,  tioif^  but  until  then  we  shall  cling  to 
Burely  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  con-  our  notion  derived  first  from  the 
Tince  us  of  the  truth.  necessity  discovered  by  the  observa- 

There  have  been  moments  in  the  tion  of  nature,  an  observation  just  as 

history  of  the  world  when  investiga-  close  as  your  own,  of  a  Supreme  Ruler, 

tion  has  been  pushed  with  marvellous  and  confirmed  by  the  Kevelation  of 

Buceess ;  the  investigation  of  Greek  an  Infinite  God,  who  can  be  subject 

philosophy  is  an  extraordinary  instance  to  no  law,  though  he  may  institute 

of  this.  The  philosophers  had  attained  them  to  meet  our  limited  capabilities 

by  investigation  a  limited  apprehension  of  apprehension,  and  in  whose  power 

of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  are  placed  all   the   objects   of   his 

an  existence  after  death,  but  their  creation. 

difficulty  was  with  the  body ;  the       In  a  chapter  on  the  calling  of  men, 

soul  they   knew   must   have   some  the  author  touches  upon  the  vexed 

medium  of  action,  and  as  they  found  question  of  dogmatic  Theology,  that 

that  the  physical  bodies  wasted  away  yast  system  of  problems  which  have 

and  became  dust,  lost  all  identity  of  employed  the  ingenuity  of  men  to 

form,  they  were  driven  to  the  unsatis-  evolve  out  of  the  simplicity  of  the 

factory,  even  to  them  unsatisfactory.  Gospel 

expedient  of  a  doctrine  of  transmi-  *  j  *v  ^  nv  .  * 

gration  of  souls.     There  must  be  a       "  \^^^  f^""  ^««"  ^\^  ^^1^** w 

T.    1      u  1.  4.1-       u»,i  ^«  ««4.:^«  ^f  fl-.**  did  not  set  down  in  seqncntial  order  what 

Body,  but  they  had  no  notion  of  the  ,^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^      :^  ^,  ^  ^  ^^  ^._ 

resurrection  of  a  spiritual  body ;  that  ^^.^^     ^he  assertion  is  not  only  truo  as  a 

wa»  not  demonstrated.      btiU  no  one  matter  of  fact,  but  true  m  an  evidence  of 

can  go  over  the   history   of  ancient  nis  Godhead.     The  divine,  the  immcasur- 

philosophy  without  seeing  that  this  able,   the  eternal,   cannot  be   formulated, 

was  the  ultimate  want.      They  had  Life  cannot  be  systematified ;  architecture 

advanced  out  of  heathenism  and  the  may ;  so  may  astronomy,  botany,  and  all 


•  We  have  led  our  argument  up  to  this  greatest  miracle,  because  upon  it  depends  our 
aXL     The  only  thing  Christians  have  to  establish  is  that  Christ  rose,  if  he  did  not  rise 
''  then  b  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vam."     Destroy  that,  and  the  edilicq 
falla. 
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other  arts  and  sciences;  but  life  is  not  a  in  the  arena,    on  the  rack,  in  the 

science — ^the  soul  is  not  an  art.    .    .    The  dungeon.    On  the  enemies*  side  were 

world  has  differed  more  over  the  interpreta-  g^ch  men  as  Lucian,  Ahan,  CelsuSy 

tion  of  its  own  writing  than  over  anything  porphviy,  and   Hierocles  ;    and    the 

else;  so  much  so,  that  the  interpretation  of  ^^^^   J  q^^^  ^^S  advocated    by 

writing  has  become  a  profession  in  which  j^^^^     j^gtyn     Martyr,     Melito, 

the  directest  contradictions  are  constantly  A+iT-^orr^i^p     TorfulUan      OUmt^nZ 

maintained,  at  the  cost  of  vindictive  or  Athenagoras,    Tertullian,     ^lemeM, 

Credulous  clients.     Probably  the  greatest  and  Origen.    But  no  sooner  bad  pa- 

stumblinR-block  to  the  extension  of  Christ's  ganism  disappeared  and  OhriBtiaii- 

influenceisschoiasticorformulated  theology,  ity  been  taken  under  impenal  pro- 

The  world  is  now  waiting  for  a  voice  crying  tection,  no  sooner  was  she  free  from 

in  the  wilderness  that  men  are  to  be  saved  the  fear  of  persecution,  than  the  war 

not  by  theology,  but  by  Christ.      .     •     •  of  controversy  broke  out,  and  the 

The  caU  of  the  Church  often  differs  from  l^igtory  of  the  Church  for  the  next 


will  be  found  that  tne  i^ra  s  laoie  is  sur-  phararfcpriqed  bv  atrocities  which 

rounded  by  theologians,  persons  who  have  was  cUaractenseQ  Dy  atrociues  wmca 

^ed  sucLsfuUy  throli^h  more  or  less  of  ^egrade  human  nature  tp  the  level  of 

aUicological  examination;  and  that  many  the  beast    The  blood-thirsty  cruelties 

foel  themselves  excluded  from  the  lueroorial  of  the  Arian  persecutions  appear  to 

sen' ice,  because  though  they  love  Christ,  us  noW  as  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 

and  could  die  for  him,  yet  they  cannot  nary  proofs  of  the  evils  which  may 

pronounce  the  doctrinal  shibboleth.    What  ^rise  out  of  doctrinal  theology ;  neTer 

does  a  newly-quickened  heart,  coming  up  ^^j.^  those  divine  words  more  fully 

out  of  the  waters  of  penitence,  and  just  confirmed— "  The  letter  kiUeth,  but 

about tomoveinto the wdd«™^  ^j^    g  .^.j^.  ^^^^^  ^^>y    p^^  nearly 

frekn:.SsX'o^da^^^^  three  ^ent?^^^^    Chrhtians    ion^d 

of  sacrifice,  or  the  metaphysics  of  theology?  over  a  diphthong.     If  a  man   do- 

Probably  nothing."  clared  the  substance  of  Cluifit  to 

be  smiuar  to  that  of  the  Father, 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  dogma,  "  6;4oiot;<ru)c,"  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
not  merely  as  a  theological  system.  Church,  persecuted,  and  killed  by 
but  as  a  phase  of  ecclesiastical  his-  those  who  declared  that  the  sul)- 
tory,  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  would  stance  of  the  Son  was  the  same  aa 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  that  of  the  Father,  "  oiioowriog ;"  and 
yet  most  melancholy  of  investigations  during  the  three  centuries*  war  over 
to  trace  the  devastations,  violence,  and  these  two  letters  thousands  lost  their 
folly  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  lives,  bishops  were  deposed,  dragged 
each  doctrine  as  men  worked  it  up  from  the  churches,  and  murdered  in 
out  of  the  divine  simplicity  of  Christ's  the  streets,  children  were  straneled, 
words  and  the  apostles*  teaching,  women  violated,  churches  razed  to 
The  attitude  of  the  Church  in  many  the  ground,  aged  men  exiled,  until 
ages  and  the  teaching  of  theology  it  became  a  byword  among  pagans, 
have  been  such  as  to  indicate  that  "  See  how  these  Christians  hate  each 
God  would  pardon  anything  sooner  other."  The  continued  straggles  be- 
than  defective  creed.  Blasphemy,  tween  the  numerous  sects  which 
adultery,  murder,  have  been  punished  arose  out  of  these  doctrinal  differ- 
less  severely  than  heterodoxy  about  ences  plainly  prove  to  us  how  danger- 
words  or  even  lettera  ous  it  is  to  depart  from  the  simplicity 

The  first  struggle  of  the  Church  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Manichseana, 

was  with  Paganism,  and  may  be  said  Sabellians,     Kovatians,     Yalesians, 

to  stretch  over  the  period  between  Arians,  Eusebians,  Meletian&  Donat- 

A.D.  80  and  300.    During  that  time  ists,  Pelagians,  Nestorians,  Monophy- 

it  had  to  watch  and  suffer  ;  there  was  sites,  all  hated  and  persecnted  each 

no  time  for  internal  dissensions,  and  other  with  the  greatest  violence. 

consequently  we  find  few  doctrinal  Then,  again,  m  the  thirteenth  and 

controversies.    The  intellectual  por-  fourteenth    centuries  the   war  onoe 

tion  of   her  body  was  engaged  in  more  raged  in  the  schools^  and  Thorn- 

tiie  rational  defence  of  Christianity  ists  fought  against  Scotists  ;  a  vaat 

against  paganism,  and  her  martyrs  system  of  scholastic  theology  arose, 

were  lending  force  to  the  arguments  from  which  the  Church  up  to   the 

of  the  Apologists  by  their  sufferings  present  day  has  never  been  freed. 
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We  see  still  the  banners  of  the  oppos-  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  educated  to 

ing  annies  floating  on  citadels.    We  discern?   But  Christ's  lesson  is  pointless  If 

have    yet     Sabellians,     Pelagians,  ***®^®  ^  ^^^  *  1*^®  common  to  all  kinds  of 

Arians,    Berengarians,  Millenarians,  'j.'®  running  through  and  binding  all.    .    . 

Arminians,    Calrinists,    Predestina-  Enough  to  know  that  the  lily  and  the  man 

riaM,  Socinians,  and  a  whole  mass  of  tt.1  f  o.      *^™'  ^  '  J"''^  "^T""^  ^^^'' 

,^1,^*. j:in«:i.           I.  ^«  r               iT  ^^^^  **  *  common  fountam.     TV  e  have  no 

^^t^  ^u^'aTf  I  """^^  ??  /"■???,  ^°^  *^3wer  to  enigmas  respecting  the  conscious- 
Other  by  the  y  letter  which  klUeth,"  ness  of  nature;  but  as  Christ  set  men  down 
instead  of  being  bound  together  in  by  the  lily  to  consider  it,  they  may  justly 
one  compact  body  by  "  the  Spirit  feel  that  there  is  a  mystery  in  life  of  the 
which  giveth  life."  The  world  is  lowest  kinds  which  compels  the  conclusion- 
thirsting  for  primitive  simplicity  ;  solemn  yet  gladsome — that  the  whole  earth 
men  are  sick  of  problems,  and  want  ^  ^^cred  with  the  presence  of  God— the  very 
life,  weary  of  dogma,  which  makes  gf*:f  ^®*^?-  Jhe  third  relation  which 
the  head  ache  and  keeps  the  heart  ~.T'^     ^^    .  T^  r^^  ^^^^°  ""^ 

A.M.i».  .  Ai.  —  ^       i»     J  ^^        •       J.  man  to  lioo,  ana  not  by  direct  reliirious 

tT/Xi^u'^  ""'k  ^'^f^^  ""^  crying  to  t«,ching  alone,  but  by  the  whole  te/or  of 

the  Church  for  bread,  and  receiving  his  course  among  men." 
a  stona ;  and  a  Christianity  which 

knows  nothing  but  Christ  crucified  The  imperative  demands  of  space 

is  now  the   universal  want  of  the  compel  us  to  pass  over  many  things 

world.  Men  arelivingatpresentunder  we  snould  like  to  notice,  but  we  must 

the  pressure  of  advancing  civilization,  devote  the  conclusion  of  this  review 

and  have  no  time  to  think  of  their  to  a  notice  of  the  excellently  written 

souls,  the  bare  existence  of  the  bodv  and  clearly  conceived  chapters  on  the 

keeping  them  chained  to  their  task  Cross  of  Christ  and  its  relation  to  the 

all  through  the  wearied  day,  and  far  law  and  practical  morals.    The  Cross 

into  the  night ;  no  time  to  settle  con-  was  itsen  a  revelation. 

!l?J^^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  °2H^?».^?  "The  Cross  tells  man  what  he  U  and  what 

L      n    ^^Vfc*       JLhVUWty  of  Ohnst.  he  may  be.    It  tells  him  what  a  sinner  he 

the   Real   Presence,    the    thousand  is  and  what  a  son  of  God  he  may  become. 

questions  of  theology  which  are  made  Tears  could  not  reach  his  case,  only  blood 

py  men  necessary  to  salvation.   What  could— without  shedding  of  blood  there  is 

is  to  become  of  souls  if  salvation  is  "^  remission  of  sins — only  life  could  reach 

to  rest  upon  theology  1    Surely,  the  ^^^^    ^^y  ^^^  ^®"^^  ^^^  *^«  ^lepths 

Gospel,  which  was  given  by  God  as  5^  ***®  ,?""'*"  ^f'    ^^^^  «*»**  *^«  ^.^^^ 

the  Bo^k  of  Life,  is  now  bemg  made  ^Z^^T""  "^u  ^^  ""^^"li""  ^*\^?r* 

K»  «»^«  «  iL^^h  aI^^  "P  ^^  *^«  «*'^*>?  *hey  would  see  what  he 

by  men  a  book  of  death.  waa  and  what  they  arei  and  the  revelation 

Obnst  adopted  three  modes  of  ad-  ^ould  hare  aresorrectional  effect  upon  them, 

jasmg  human  relations;  he  reconciled  Not  that  they  would  escape  suffering  on  that 

nan  with  man —  account,  but  rather  that  they  would  suffer 

more  when  they  saw  what  he  suffered  for 

•    •    .     '^giring  ns  deeper  insight  into  them.    In  the  midst  of  his  sins  man  does 

haiBanity,ixupiringmntaal  love  and  streng-  not  see  the  enormity  of  his  own  guilt;  in 

theoing  the  common  trust  of  society.    There  the  midnight  revel,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 

is  anothtr  phase  of  his  adjustment  of  man  forbidden  pleasure,  in  the  whurl  and  thunder 

which,  though  less  coinmanding,'i9  yet  one  of  excitement  he  does  not  see  the  case  as  it 

oi  great  interest — ^that  is,  his  way  of  setting  is ;  but  when  he  sees  the  agony  of  a  holy 

them  towards  nature.     Christ  walked  much  woman  as  she  pours  her  burning  tears  over 

in  the  open  country  with  his  disciples,  and  the  recollection  of  his  misdeeds,  he  begins  to 

gave  them  a  new  method  of  reading  the  feel  how  great  must  have  been  the  sin  which 

landscape  and  all  natural  objects.   He  turned  has  brought  such  sorrow,  and  leams  from  a 

ittCore  into  a  great  book  of  illustration — he  broken  heart  how  far  he  has  gone  astray* 

showed  that  every  bush  was  aflame  with  In  some  such  manner,  with  infinite  extension 

cemuiniiig  fire  and  vocal  with  the  utterances  of  the  proportions,  men  see  theur  history  best 

of  God.   He  mads  aU  nature  preach  the  doc-  at  the  Cross;  on  the  background  of  Christ's 

tfiae  of  trust  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood.    He  innocence,  as  he  hangs  there  in  mortal  pain, 

spokeof  the  lilies  as  pledges  of  God's  watch-  they  see  how  black,   how  ulcerous,   how 

fidosss  over  aU  life.    He  bade  his  disciples  deadly  b  their  own  dn.    They  never  could 

<»nader  theM  things,  and  lay  them  to  heart  have  seen  it  otherwise.    Ko  man  could  have 

«  defences  against  distrust  or  apprehension,  shown  it  to  them.     Only  Jesus  Christ  could 

Wlio  knows  how  much  life  there  is  in  a  lily?  reveal  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  There 

Who  can  measure  the  distance  between  God  is  more  in  the  Cross  than  God's  view  of 

ttd  a  flower  of  the  fleld?    What  connexion  human  guilt     There  is  all  that  Is  meant  by 

« there  between  the  lilv  and  the  man  we  a  word  which  is  over-lamiliarized — Saka- 
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tion.  It  shows  not  only  what  man  is,  but 
what  man  may  be ;  not  only  the  withered 
and  decrepid  tebel,  but  the  robed  and 
crowned  saint.  There  are  yet  great  possi- 
bilities in  manhood.  The  sun  was  a  finished 
creation,  as  large  and  bright  on  the  farst 
morning  as  he  is  to-day ;  but  primajval  man 
was  a  germ— like  aa  a  grain  of  mnatard-seed 
compared  with  a  gigantic  and  overshadow- 
ing trte.  The  worm  laid  hold  of  the  root, 
and  aU  the  juices  were  so  poisoned  that  no 
summer  dew  or  light  can  expel  the  corrup- 
tion. Christ  did  what  was  leqmr^  and 
now  every  fibre  feeb  the  energy  of  hia  life. 
As  out  of  the  dead  Christ  upon  the  Cross 
came  the  Mediator  who  is  now  in  heaven ; 
so  out  of  all  who  died  with  him  shaU  come 
a  renewed  and  glorified  manhood." 

There  is  a  whole  world  of  truth  in 
•  that  Cross:  that  spot  where  the  love  of 
God  was  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into 
a  focus  and  thence  radiated  over  all 
the  world,  so  that  by  love  man  should 
be  saved,  and  by  love  drawn  towards 
his  Saviour. 

We  are  apt,  in  the  mazes  and  mys- 
teries of  our  controversies,  to  lose  sight 
of  that  Cross  of  Christ,  and  in  that  one 
point,  the  grandest,  most  important— 
inexhaustible  in  its  expressivenessand 
power— we  are  behind  the  middle  ages 
m  our  appreciation  and  conception. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of 
the  mediajval  Christians,  and  to  what- 
ever excesses  they  carried  their  wor- 
ship, we  still  maintain  that  they  had 
a  higher  notion,  and  set  more  vital 
value  upon  the  Cross  of  Christ,  than 
we  in  this  cold  age  of  speculation.  It 
was  the  gem  of  their  lives,  the  beauty 
of  their  song,  and  the  beloved  object 
of  their  secret  communings. 
It  was  their  guide  in  life— 

*'  Let  me  true  communion  know 
With  Thee  in  Thy  sacred  woe, 
Counting  all  beside  but  dross, 
Dying  with  Thee  on  Thy  Cross. 
'Neath  it  wiU  I  die.'' 

and  their  consolation  in  death  ;— 

"  When  my  dying  hour  must  be, 
Be  not  absent  then  from  ine; 
In  tliat  dreadful  hour  I  pray, 
Jesus,  come  without  delay, 
See  and  set  me  free  ! 


"  When  Thou  bMldeat  me  depart. 
Whom  I  clejive  to  with  ir.y  heart, 
Lover  of  m^'  soul  Ik?  near, 
With  Thv  saving  CroM  appear— 
Siiow  Thyself  tome'." 

They  looked  upon  it  as  a  Tree  of 
Life  ;— 

** Faithful  Cross!  above  all  other — 
One  and  only  noble  tree- 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom. 
None  in  fruit  compares  with  thee: 
Sweetest  wood  and  sweeUst  iron, 
Sweetest  weight-sustaining  free. 

"  Bend  thy  bows,  O  Treeof  Gloiy  l 
Thy  relaxing  sinews  bend : 
For  awhile  the  ancient  vigour 
That  thy  birth  bestowed  suspend : 
And  the  King  of  Heavenly  Beauty 
On  thy  bosom  gently  tend.*T 

They  regarded  it  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  prophesy. 

'    «*  Fulfilled  is  all  that  David  told 
In  true  prophetic  song  of  old ; 
Amidst  the  nations,  God,  saith  he. 
Hath  reigned  in  triumph  from   the 
tree  T't 

They  looked  upon  it  as  altering  the 
relation  in  which  men  stood  with  re- 
gard to  the  law  :— 

»*The  law  that  in  thy  form  begins 
Blots  out  the  writing  of  our  rins  ; 
Our  ancient  servitude  is  o'er, 
And  freedom  is  restored  once  morcS" 

We  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  fact 
presently,    when   we   examine    the 
chapter  on  "  TheRelation  of  the  Croas 
to  the  Law.'*    In  the  Cross  all  con- 
test, strife,  dissension  are  lost  ^— 
**  Be  the  Croas  our  theme  and  atof^, 
We  who  in  the  Cross's  glory 
Shall  exult  for  evermore. 
By  the  Cross  the  warrior  rlsei, 
By  the  Croas  the  foe  despises, 
Till  he  gains  the  heavenly  shove. 

»'  Heavenward  raise  our  songs  and  praise 
Saved  from  loss  of  the  Cross ; 

Give  the  Cross  his  honour  due. 
Life  and  voice  keep  well  in  choma, 
Then  the  melody  sonorous 

Shall  make  concord  good  and  true. 


.  From  St  Bernard's  Hymn  to  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the  portion  »  Ad  Fadem,-  begin- 
ning "  Salve  caput  cmentatum."  ^ 

t  I'l"^^ "  "Si^S  pJ^'-i'C  in  Elusion  to  IhelCth  ve«e  of  the  96th 
pil^'St  thJ  luSTc  ^ou T"  Tdl  it  out  tmong  the  h«Uh«  thu  th,  Lort 
reiimeth  from  the  tree."  , 

I  Peter  Damian's  "  Crux  Mundi  Benedictio. 
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**  Lore  be  wann  and  praue  be  fervent  and  weeps  as  he  writes  of  them  In  hu  letter 

Hum  that  art  the  Cross's  servant,  to  the  Philippians. 

And  in  that  hast  rest  from  strife:  ^  Here  then  we  obtain  an  idea  of  the  in- 

Every  kindred,  everv  nation  finence  of  Christ's  Cross  upon  the  iaw  which 

Hail  the  tree  that  brings  salvation,  God  gave  to  the  earlier  generations.     It 

Tree  of  Beanty,  Tree  of  Life  !***  magnifies  that  law,  and  makea  it  honour- 
able, yet  ddivers  those  who  accept  Je^na 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Christ  as  their  Saviour  from  the  bondage 

chapter   on    "  The    Relation  of  the  o'  the  letter.    The  law  of  Sinai  received  a 

Cross  to   the  Law."      Penal  law  is  ^Jeepw  interpreution   from  the   work   of 

?5werle88  as  a  regenerative  agent  ^J™*:    It  ceased  in  the  case  of  the  true 

he  hiBtory  of  the  world  proves  this.  ^t'*«  ^^^  »  ^onnfl  extemahsm,  and 

Somethinff   hiiyher   was    wanted    to  ^^™®  /  ^^^"^  gracions  power  in    the 

OOmeMimg   nigner   was    waniea    w  ^^^    It  so  far  quickened  and  strengthened 

Change  men,  and  as  St.  Paul  .says--  „a„.g  ^^^^  ^f  undentanding  the  nature 

What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  ©f  God  that  man  need  not  to  study  the 

it  was  weak,  God  sending  His  own  letter  with  painful  desire   to  reduce  its 

Son,  in  the  likeness  of  smful  flesh,  meaning  to  the  utmost  so  as  to  accommo- 

and  for  sin   condemned  sin  in  the  date  his  own  weakness,  but  inspired  him 

flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  '•'^th  a  heroic  and  unconquerable  determi- 

law  might  be   fiflflUed  in  us,  who  ^^^^^  ^  know  nothing  among  men  but 

walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Je«>?  Christ  and  him  craciaed,  and  to  spend 

Spirit"    How,  then,  does  the  Cross  "^  be  spent  m  the  service  of  the  Son  of 

•fc!i  *k«  il^9     \xtJ  «jr*^  ^L»«  *.k«  ^^-     Instead  of  throwmg  the  conmiand- 

affect  the  law  1    We  are  to  obey  the  „^^  ^^^  contempt,  it  gave  them  a  higher 

law  through  love,  not  through  fear,  noml  sutns;  and  even  Sinai  itself  was 

as  St   Paul  says,      The  law  of  the  ghom  of  its  greatest  terrors  when  viewed 

Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  from  the  elevation  of  the  Cross.     Love  was 

niade  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  really  the  reason  of  the  law,  though  the 

death."     The  author  remarks  upon  Iaw  looked  like  an  expression  of  anger, 

this  passage  : —  ^®  "^  this  now  that  we  love  more ;  love 

is  the  best  interpreter  of  Qod,  for  God  is 

"This  shows  somewhat  of  the  new  rela-  /ope." 
tien  in  which  Christ's  Cross  has  set  Chris- 

tians  towards  law.  They  no  longer  work  ComprehendingthiB  great  truth,  the 
from  the  outward  commandment,  but  from  revelation  of  Goa/s  love  in  the  Cross 
the  inward  impulse :  the  shalt  of  the  law  of  his  Son,  to  quicken  our  love  and 
gives  way  to  the  must  of  love^a  mightier  to  change  our  whole  natures  by  the 
tjnanny  because  ma^  no  pretensions  to  power  of  that  love,  we  can  underatand 
might.  .  .  .What,  then,  IS  meant  by  why  God  saved  man  by  the  sacrifice 
being  deUvered  from  the  law?  Take  one  -  /.  ,  hcffotten  Son  And  >iPr« 
oTthe  commandments,  say— Thou  shalt  ^^  ^^  ®?'7  ^  i  *?i^  i^  -^^^^'^^ 
not  Steal-is  the  ChriTtian  delivered  from  we  would  append  the  golden  words  of 
that_is  it  no  longer  binding  upon  him  ?  Peter  Lombard  upon  that  subject- 
Certainly  he  is  delivered  from  it  in  the  A  man  who  for  two  centuries  held  an 
sense  of  not  keeping  it  M  «A«  o&2neM  o/ <A«  imperial  sway  over  the  religious 
kUa-^  but  he  can  never  cease  to  keep  it  in  thought  of  Europe.  In  his  "Book  of 
tki  newness  of  the  spirit,  .  .  .  The  Sentences,"  written  in  the  middle  of 
Cross  delivers  Christians  from  what  may  be  ^be  twelfth  century,  there  occurs  a 
tenned  moral  drudgery;  they  are  not  passage,  of  which  we  will  endeavour 
oppmeed  and  pined  serfs,  but  freemen  and  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^i  translation. 
isliow-heics  servmg  their  Lord  Chnst  with  ^ 

g^nesB  of  heart.     .    .    .    The  man  who  "  If  any  one  seeks  whether  God  could 

is  truly  poeseasor  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  have  saved  man  in  any  other  manner  than 

Christ  Jesus  cannot  have  any  other  God  by  the  death  of  Christ,  we  say  that  aiiather 

but  hia  Father  in  Heaven  ;   cannot  commit  way  must  have  been  possible  to  God,  to 

sdoltecy;  eatmot  bear  false  witness,  cofmol  whose  power  all  things  are  subject,  but 

kill,  cannot  steaL    Such  a  man  comes  down  that  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  any 

upon  an  the  exercises  and  avocations  of  other  more  convenient  way  for  curing  our 

life  from  a  high  altitude  of  wise  and  loviug  malady.      For  what  raises  our  minds  so 

homage  to  the  Son  of  God.     .    .     .     If  a  much  and  frees  us  from  the  despair  of  im- 

m«ii   Bgy,    *  I  love  God,  and   hateth  his  mortality,  as  the  fact  that  God  so  loved  us, 

brother,  he  is  a  liar,'  and  there  is  an  end  of  that  the  Son  of  God,  remaining  in  himself 

that  hypocrisy.     Paul,  too,  designates  such  as  he  was,  immutably  good,  and  receiving 

professors  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  from  us  what  he  was  not,  should  condescend 
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to  enter  into  our  life,  and  by  dying  to  bxing  what  was  fitting  instead  of  what  he  was 

to  an  end  our  evils?    There  is  also  another  able  to  do,  (that  is,  to  conquer  by  jtiatioe 

reason  why  in  this  way  rather  than  another  rather  than  mere  power).    Therdoce,  by 

he  should  wish  to  liberate  us.      Because  the  justice  of  humility  he  liberated  man 

the  devil  was  conquered  by  justice  rather  .  whom  he  might  have  Justly  liberated  by 

than  power ;    and   why  that   was    done  the  exercise  of  mere  power."* 
I  will  explain  as  far  as  I  am  able.     By  a 

certain  justice  of  God  the  human  race  had  The  last  chapter  we  can  notice  \b 

been  delivered  up  to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  ^]^q  "  Relation  of  the  CrOBS  to  Practi- 

the  sm  of  the  flrat  man  passing  over  to  all  ^^  Morals."    It  is  the  highest  form 

^„!r  i/  T""""  t  *  'i  ''T''  ^T^'^^'''}^  of  morality  erer  delineated- 

and  involving  them  in  his  obligation ;  so  "^ 

that  all  men  from  their  origin  are  sub-  ^^  It  is  heavenly  morality;  the  sources  of 

ject  to  the  deviL    Hence  the  Apostle —  its  inspiration  and  the  rewards  of  its  prac- 

*  We  are  by  nature  children   of    wrath.*  tice  are  divine  ;  there  is  nothing  earthly  in 

By  nature,  that  is  as  it  is  depraved  by  sin,  the  motive ;  there  is  nothing  earthly  in  the 

not  as  it  was  rightly  created  in  the  begin-  result. 

ning.    But  the  mode  in  which  man  had  *^  The  base  of  that  education  was  intensely 

been  handed  over  to  the  power  of  tfie  devil  spiritual.    Uncaused  anger  he  (Christ)  de- 

shonld  be  rightly  understood,  not  as  if  God  clared  to  be  murder ;  sinful  desirea  he  aei 

had  done  it,  or  ordered  it  to  be  done,  but  down  as  adultery.    He  gave,  too,  deeper 

aa  a  thing  he  had  permitted,  and  justly,  interpretations  of  the  maxims  and  laws  on 

For  he,  withdrawing  his  protection  from  which  human  intercourse  had  hitherto  pro- 

the  sinner,  the  author  of  sin  immediately  ceeded,  and  the  notifiable  feature  through- 

seized  him  ;  but  God  did  not  in  his  anger  out  is  that  of  elevation.    Nothing  is  relaxed 

restrain  his  mercy,  nor  did  he  dismiss  man  —-nothing  diminished ;  the  whole  scheme  of 

from  the  law  of  his  power  when  he  per-  training  is  raised  to  the  highest  level.    Not 

mitted  the  devil  to  have  power  over  him,  only  are  the  hands  to  be  clean,  but  the 

because  the  devil  is  not  independent  of  the  heart  is  to  be  without  a  stain ;   not  only 

power  or  the  goodness  of  God.    For  neither  must  outward  law  be  satisfied,  but  spiritaid 

the  devil  nor  man  could  subsist  in  any  life  law  must  be  honoured.     The  stream  wa$  to 

but  through  him  who  vivifies  aU  things,  be  cleansed  by  the  purification  of  the  fonn- 

Therefore  God  did  not  desert  man,   but  tain;  the  fruit  was  to  be  made  good  by 

amongst  many  penal  evils  for  evil  com-  first  making  the  tree  good.     Can  the  non- 

mitted,  the  good  excelled,  and  at  length  he  Christian  moralists  excel  this  idea  of  tb« 

snatched  man  from  the  devil,  who  had  got  reformation  and  advancement  of   human 

possession  of  him  through  the  commission  society  and  human  interests  ?*' 
of  this,  by  the  remission  of  those  sins  given 

through  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  devil  There    are    some    non-Christian 

might  be  conquered  by  justice,  not  by  vio-  moralists  who  think  they  can  ;  and 

lence.     But  by  what  justice?    That  of  ^^^  author  quotes  a  passage  from  Mr. 

?^r   ^  ^9^''n          ^  hT''^  ^  Miirs  work  on  Liberty,  to  the  follow- 
that  (justice)?    Because  though  there  was     .       ^^^^x  . ""^ 

no  evil  found  in  him,  yet  he  was  sacrificed,  ''^o  enecu  . 

and  therefore,  as  is    just,  those  debtors  **I  am  as  far  from  anyone  from  pre* 

whom  he  held  should  be  dismissed  free,  tending  that  these  defects  are  necessarily 

belic\'ing  on  him,  who  had  been  sacrificed,  inherent  in  the  Christian  ethics.  .  .     But 

not    being    a    debtor    (tine    ulia  debito).  it  is  quite  consistent  with  this  to  believe 

Therefore  he  (God)  wished  not  to  conquer  that  they  contain,    and    were   meant  to 

by  power,  because  the  devil,  through  the  conUin,  only  a  part  of  the  truth ;   numy 

vice  of  his  perversity,  was  a  lover  of  power  euential  ehmenit  of  the  A^AesI  tMraHty  are 

and  a  deserter  and  persecutor  of  j  ustice,  In  amongst  (he  tkinfft  uMeh  are  not  provided  for 

which  men  imitate  him  in  proportion  as  in  the  recorded  deliverances  o/theFoumdero/ 

they  neglect  or  hate  justice  and  strive  after  Christianity.    ...     I  brieve  that  other 

power,  Uke  delight  in  the  tcquisition  of  it,  ethics  than  any  which  can  be  evoked  from 

and  are  infiamed  by  its  desire.    Therefore  it  excessively  Christian  sources  most  ^^rH 

pleased   God   that  conquering  by  justice  side  by  side  with  Christian  ethics  to  pio- 

rathcr  than  power  he  might  snatch  man  duce  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind, 

^from  his  fate)  that  man  might  learn  to  It  can  do  no  service  to  blink  the  fact  known 

imitate  him.    But  afterwards  in  the  Resur-  to  all  who  have  the  most  ordinary  acquaint- 

rection  (of  Christ),  power  ensued,  because  ance  with  human  history,  that  a  large 

the  dead  was  raised  never  more  to  die.   But  portion  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable 

would  not  the  devil  have  been  conquered  moral  teaching  has  been  the  work  not  only 

with  equal  justice  by  an  exercise  of  power?  of  men  who  did  not  know,  but  of  men  who 

Certainly,  but  Christ  resolved  on  doing  knew  and  rejected  the  Christian  faith.** 


Liber  Sentent'arum,  lib.  ill.    Dbtinct 
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J^Mf  argument  is  fairly'  crushed  by  of  another ;  Christ  spoke  of  himself.  Christ 

the  author,  but  we  think  its  force  is  ^^  ^^t  work  /or  a  generation,  but  for  all 

Badly  detracted   from  by  Mn  Mill  ™®^  through  all  time.    Christ  did  not  re- 

himself,  who  in  the  same  work  does  ^^®  *"  obsolete  function,  he  consummated 

not  object  to  the  evidences  of  the  t^^ep^^rposeof  a prefigurative  office." 

truth  of  Christianity  being  taught  in  22.  The  author  represents  theintellectoal 

the  schools,  provided  the  scholar  is  ™*"  *«  asking,  "  What  has  Christ!- 

not  required  to  believe  in  them  '  I  *"*^y  ^^^^  *^  ^^^  theoretic  know- 

If  that  be  a  fair  specimen  of  non-  ^^^  °^  morality?    It  may  hav« 

to  object  to  the  teaching  children 

what  we  believe  to  be  falsehood  can  We  are  strongly  reminded  when 

scarcely  come  within  the  bounds  of  reading  this  absurd  question,  of  a 

ethics  or  even  the  canons  of  j?odtive  piece  of  advice  given  by  Lewes  in  his 

Dhilosophy :  though  allowed  by  Mr.  ^*  Biographical   History  of  Philosoi 

Mill,  we  think  it  would  be  indig-  phy."  Hequotesapassageof  extrava- 

m^ntiy  rejected  by  Aristotle  or  even  gant  praise  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of 

Oomte— who,  though  he  objected  to  Flato^s  style,  written  by  Dr.  Enfield, 

worship  a  supernatural  Gk)d,  did  not  who  compares'  it  in  sweetness  to  the 

object  to  worship  another  man's  wife,  "  humble  violet  which  perfumes  the 

nor  cherish  after  her  death  a  maudlin  vale,"  and  the  historian  adds, "  when^ 

passion  for  her  memory ;  he  was  a  «'^  you  meet   with  such   trash  as 

iio^Christian  ethical  moiilist.  this  be  certain  that  the  writer  of  it 

We  must  conclude  this  scanty  re-  neverread  Plato,  ^Without  insinaat- 
view  of  a  book  which  is  destined  to  ing  for  a  moment  that  the  author  of 
do  much  good  in  fortifying  the  waver-  "  Ecce  Homo"  has  never  read  Aris- 
ing faith  of  many,  by  earnestly  re-  totle,  (we  should  be  rather  inclined 
commending  it  to  the  perusal  of  to  think  he  had  over-read  him,)  still 
every  one  who  feels  the  slightest  we  cannot  help  being  astonished  at 
interest  in  that  great  question  now  such  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  a 
being  loudly  raised,  "  }Vhat  think  ye  scholar  of  the  merit  of  Aristotle's 
of  Christ  r  Ethics. 

The  last  chapter  contains  some  Marvellous  as  the  delineation  of 
controversial  notes  on  "  Ecce  Homo^  human  nature  is  in  that  work,  (we 
though  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  willingly  concede  it  to  be  the  great- 
is  to  supply  a  higher  view  of  the  life  est— most  perfect  analysis  of  human 
of  Christ  than  the  one  given  by  that  character  oy  uninspired  hands,)  yet 
writer,  which  we  examined  in  a  we  should  have  thought  that  few 
fonner  number.*  who  had  ever  carefully  read  the  New 

Some  of  the  notes  have  consider-  Testament  could   help   feeling  the 

able  point  in  them  :—  sense  of  want  which  the  mind  ex- 

1.  •*  The  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  God  Pfnences  in  reading  that  system  of 

was  no  new^  one,  but  was  familiar  to  ethics  propounded  by  the  great  Maa- 

everyJeir."— ««£bc6fr<wio/'p.  19.  t«r.    We  must  always  estimate  the 

•*TVae;  bnt  Christ  came  to  give  that  *<^^^®^®™f^*®,95  **^^  ^^^  ^7  their 

cflooeptioa  a  profounder  interpretation  and  hght.      They  did  wonders  in  thought ; 

more  iatensely  Bpiritoal  bearing.    The  Jew  ^^©7  brought  their  Conceptions  ijp  to 

Ii«d  a  carnal  idea  of  a  spiritual  fact"  the  very  boundaries  of  Revelation, 

2.  *»  John  and  Christ  revived  the  obsolete  ^^^  *^®^®  they  stopped.     We  always 

function  of  the  prophet,  and  did  for  *hmk  that  had  Plato  and  Aristotle 

their  generation  what  a  Samuel  and  lived  some  centuries  later  we  should 

an  Elijah  had  done  for  theirs."—  have  had  their  names  amongst  the 

"  JScce  jffiwia,"  p.  20.  Fathers  of  theearly  Christian  Church. 

'*  This  is  too  narrow  an  interpretetion  of  "^^^7  would  have  accepted  Christian- 

tlia  term  **  pro^t,"  and  too  limited  as  ap-  ity  as  their  great  foUowers  did,  as  the 

plied  to  Chrifli.  A  prophet  may  teac&  as  well  complement  of  the   their  own  sys- 

as  merely  predict  Samuel  and  Elijah  spoke  tems,  as  the  "pearl  of  great  price" 

*  DuBLUf  U27IVEB9ITY  Magazike,  July,  1866. 
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for  which  they  had  nobly  but  vainly  proteed  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by 

sought.     The  distinguished  lusturian  ^^''"o^  *  that  a  man's  virtue  consists  in  his 

of  philosophy   whom   Ve  have  just  *^«'"J<  competent  tomana^^e  the  affaire  of 

quoted  concludes  his  great  work  on  tlie«tate,»ndtodogoodtoitafrleBd«,  eidlto 

A«  «i  T  ifrs  «P  A  ^;oi-«4-u»^'k«  c^^iy^f^  f V.«f  ^^  cnemica,  and  to  take  care  that  he  svffera 

*?L       ^A    Aristotle  by  saying  that  ^^^^^  ^^^.     ^^  ^^^  ^^ .  ^.j^  ^^^^ 

if  he  could  only  visit  the  world  in  tne  morality  the  practical  ride  of  theology.  »Thou 

present  day  he  would  take  the  side  ^halt  love  the  Lord  Uiy  God  ....  and 

of  the  Platonists  against  the  Ans-  thou  ahalt  love  thy  ueighbonr.'  Aristotle'e 

totelians.      So  much  are  the  greatest  master  discussed  the  question  of  virtue  on  a 

men  liable  to  be  misconceived.     But  much  higher  basis,  Plato  lays  it  down  that 

we  shall  conclude  by  appending  the  virtue  cannot  be  Uught,  and  argues  that  it 

answer  of  the  author  Ot  this  present  **"ot  hereditarj',  and  adopts  the  conclusion 

work  to  the  question  mootec^  as  to  ^>l»tit  is  bestowed  upon  certain  men    by 

whether  Christianity  has  added  any-  *«"f  ^«'^-  ^  J^'«  » ,«^<*  »?  '^^  j" "'  «* 

xi,; .^    A«;«f^fi„'«  i?«.u;^«  oopnises  a  divme   element  m  virtue,   for 

thmg  to  Aristotle  s  Ethics.  ^^^^j^^  .^  ^^^p^  throughout-a   fooPa 

**  Yes  -,  it  has  added  God  to  them.     Mor-  theology,  a  madman  s  morality." 
ality  is  no  longer  philosophical,  it  is  theo- 
logical.  Ariiitotle  regarded  ethics  as  a  sub-       We  conclude  by  oncB  more  recom- 

diviaion  of  political  science;    but  in  the  mending  **Ecce  Deufl"  to  the  Careful 

very  midst  of  his  great  ethical  discourse  consideration   of  all,   ChrifitiaiLB  and 

Jesus  Christ  said,  *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  TlOii-Christians,   the   latter   moiB  es- 

asyourFathCTm  Heaven  is  perfect/    Aris-  pgcially,    as    we    think    there    may 

totle  conducted  his  ethical   student  from  ^  f^.^   •      ^^^     excellent  book 

iiivoTitQ  to  Apdvriffte.      Chnst  leads  his  !^-  u  it!!     It-ii       *    ^^y^'t^**\  ^7 

disciples  fronV  emulations  of  chances  to  J^^""}"  ^^^X  ^/\l  ^^}  seek  for,  in  the 

fellowship  with  the  very  nature  of  God.  fountain  of  all  light  which  perchance 

In  his  ethical  discussions  Aristotle  ignores  ^^Yi  by  Godsgrace,  illuminate  the 

any  connexion  between  his  subject  and  an  darkness  of  their  wisdom  to  the  sal- 

ideal  or  absolute  good;  he  rather  seems  to  vation  of  their  souls. 


AN  ACTOES*  STRIKE. 


Old  Drury  was  at  one  time  in  a  he  wore  in  "Richard,"  a  mass  of  gaudy 

sad  state  of  decay.    The  green-room  feathers,  tinsel,  and  stage  jewels,  at 

was  demoralized.  The  manager,  after  once  attracted  their  greedy  e3'es ;  but 

inducing  some  of  the  best  actors  to  it  was  saved  by  the  unconscious  am- 

desertCoventGarden  by  heavy  bribes,  bi^uity  of  David  Garrick*s  faithful 

did  not  care  to  turn  his  bargain  to  Welsh  servant.    "  You  must  not  take 

profit.     He  was  always  dissipated,  that,*'  he  said  to  them,  "  for  it  belongs 

out  latterly  his  dissipation  had  begun  ■  to  the  King."    They  were  said  to  have 

to  take  low  and  dej?i*ading  shapes,  been  awe-struck  at  this  notion,  and 

He  had  been  addicted  to  cards  and  reluctantly  resigned  their  prey, 

dice,  but  he  now  sank  to  the  company  This  state  of  things  could  not  go  on 

of  boxers  and  horse-chaunters.    He  long.    The  salaries  of  the  actors  were 

was  always  seen  with  Broughton,  the  now  falling  into  arrear.    These  are 

famous  pugilist;   frequented  Hock-  always  the  first  victims  of  theatrical 

ley-in-the-Hole,  where  the  humane  ruin — the  manager  perhaps  the  last, 

pastime  of  baiting  went  on  j  and  what  Their  services  muy  be,  for  a  time  at 

was  lower  still,  in  theatricals  aff*ected  least,  secured  gratuitously  :  for  they 

the    society    of    rope-dancers    and  are  unwilling  by  sudden  desertion  to 

dancing- monkey  proprietors.     Onder  lose  all  chance  of  arrears,  and  work 

such  leadership  the  interests  of  the  on  in  expectation, 

theatre,  always  i)recnri(>us,  were  ne-  Garrick  was  the  severest  sufferer 

glected,  and  its  concerns  soon  began  by  this  failure.     His  salary  was  now 

to  go  to  ruin.    The  result  was  what  over  six  hundred  poimds  in  arrear, 

might  be  expected.    Though  there  and  as    often   as   he  applied,    the 

was  a  fine  company,  and  good  au-  manager  had  assured  him  of  payment 

diences,  money  began  to  fail.    The  with  every  ingenious  variety  of  as- 

receipts  were  farmed  away,  and  pre-  surance,  and  even  oaths.    At  last  the 

sently  bailiffs  began  to  appear  behind  actor's  patience  was  worn  out,  and  he 

the  scenes.    Garrick's  rich  cap,  which  came  to  the  resolution  of  sueing  his 
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creditor  at  la\r.    With  this  view  he  confreres  to  meet  him  at  his  house 

invited   himself  one  Sunday  morn-  in  Oovent    Garden  —  '*  Mr.  West's, 

ing  to  breakfast,  determining  to  tell  cabinet-maker," — and  there  submit- 

him  what  he    had  resolved.     Long  ted  a  combination  for  their  adoption. 

after  Gk&rrick  told  Sir  John  Hawkins  There  was  always   a  temperateness 

of  this  breakfast   as  an  illastration  and  calmness  about  his  plans  which 

of  what  winning  manners  and  fascina-  at  once  recommended  what  he  pro- 

tion  of  speech  will  do.    So  agreeable  posed.    It  was  about  the  middle  of 

and  •* bewitching"  was  Fleetwood's  the  season. 

conversation,  on  every  noiatter  but  the  Previous  to  this  meeting  he  and 
one  which  is  ever  his  interest  to  Macklin,  being  the  most  conspicuous 
avoid,  that  he  completely  seduced  members  of  the  company,  and  whose 
Garrick  into  giving  up  what  he  pro-  gains  were  more  important,  had 
poskl,  and  the  latter  went  away  talked  over  their  grievances,  and  had 
without  having  the  heart  to  enter  on  themselves  determined  to  bring  the 
the  matter.  This  shows  a  delicacy  manager  to  terms.  The  others  were 
and  sensibility  in  the  actor,  and  his  a  mere  herd  ;  but  the  opposition  of 
subsequent  behaviour  shows  that  he  these  two  great  actors  was  the  real 
was  not  a  harsh  creditor.*  danger.t  They  engaged  to  support 
Bnring  this  unpleasant  time  Harry  each  other,  and  if  Fleetwood  could 
Fielding  brought  out  his  comedv  not  be  brought  to  terms,  to  join  to- 
of  **The  Wedding  Day,"  which  gether  at  some  other  theatre.  To- 
proved  an  utter  failure,  but  which  wards  the  end  of  this  season  this  ar- 
was  introduced  by  a  buffooning  rangement  bore  fruit ;  for  in  May  Mr. 
prologue,  spoken  by  Macklin.  It  Oarrick  refused  to  act  any  more  for 
began  with  the  following  strange  about  three  weeks,  and  got  his  friend 
familiarity  : —  to  do  the  same.    It  was  now  time  to 

strike  boldly,  and  al  1  the  actors  were  in- 

"  Gentlemen  and  Ladiea"  (an   unusual  yited  to  meet  at  Mr.  Garrick*s  lodgings. 

inversion),  "^e  "urt  beg  your  in-  rpj^^j.^  ^^^  present  the  two  Mills', 

^^   Tl    ^^  ^  ^«^'  nnY^ii,  the  two  PritchardsC 

Bn^an  Tcdde^ihat  haa  happened  to-  Berry  and  Woodbum.    Garrick  then 

night,  not  in  the  least  intended,  stated  their  Situation  and  what  he 

I  assure  you :  if  you  plea;9e  your  money  proposed.      He  mvited  them  to  Sign 

shaU  be  returned:  kut  Mr.   Garrick  an  agreement  binding  them  to  stand 

fo-cfay,  by  each  other.    He  was  determined 

Who  performt  a  principal  character  in  that   they  should    all  apply  tO    the 

•  the  play,  Duke  of  Grafton,  then  Chamberlain, 
TTnfortnnatcly  has  sent  word   twiU  be  f^^  g^  licence  to  open  a  new  theatre  at 

imposAble,  having  so  long  a  part^  ^^^  q          g^^^  ^^  elsewhere.     He 

Tospeakthepmlo^hehasnthad  ^^    ^^^^^.^    ^^^^    ^^^^  nobleman 

I   1^  Sen  to  the  author  to  know  had  heard  of  the   way  they   were 

what's  to  be  done,"  &c.  treated  he  would  not  hesitate  to  grant 

them  the  privilege.    In  fact  they  had 

This  free-and-easy  tone,  wliicli  showed  a  lucky  precedent  in  an  old  combina- 

a  familiar    understanding    between  tion  of  the  same  kind,  when  in  the 

the  two   players,  was  not    to  last  days  of  Rich,  Bethell,  and  Thomas 

very  long.     The  difficulties  of  'the  Barrv  hatl  gone  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset 

theatre  were  gathering.  .The  actors  and  had  been  assisted  by  him. 

had  waited  on  the  manager  again  and  This  proposal   was  received  with 

again,  with  their  erievauces,  and  had  loud  acclamation.      It  was  curious. 

been  put  off  again  and  again  with  however,  that  Macklin  alone  should 

pleasant  promises.    At  last  a  decisive  oppose  this  plan,  and  propose  going 

atep  was  Uken,  under  the  leadership  to  the  manager  at  once,  and  telling 

of  the  young  actor,  then  but  twenty-  him  what  they  intended  doing.    He 

seven  years  old.     He  invited  all  his  said  that  this  comse  would  be  more 

•  This  curious  little  scene  was  related  by  Garrick  himself  to  Sir  John  Hawkins.  It  may 
He  fairly  presumed  he  never  recovered  those  arrears.  ^t-  u  ^  u 

i  Thi«  account  is  made  up  out  of  the  sUtements  and  counter-statements  published  by 
both  Macklin  and  Garrick.  This  was  the  true  quarter  to  look  for  a  fair  account  of  this 
oft-debated  quarrel. 
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effectual.  Crarrick  calmly  was  against  about  him;  got  together  a  fresh 
this  plan.  He  knew  what  sort  of  troupe ;  and  at  the  new  season, 
man  Fleetwood  was ;  and  if  they  opened  his  doors  boldly,  without  the 
should  "show  him  their  hand,"  or  scceders.  But  he  was  ftirious  with 
let  him  know  their  plana,  he  would  Macklin,  who  had  cast  his  lot  with 
be  sure  to  circumvent  them  in  some  the  others,  and  whom  he  had  laid 
f&shion.  The  other  players  agreed  under  obligation  of  the  most  serious 
that  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  enter  and  delicate  kind,  which  should  cer- 
into  terms  with  a  man  who  had  so  tainly  have  bound  him  for  life  .t  Gar- 
often  deluded  them  with  promises,  rick  then  thought  of  taking  Lincoln *8 
A  paper  was  then  signed,  and  Macklin  Inn  Theatre,  and  overtures  were 
overruled.  "Thus,"  says  his  biogra-  made  to  Rich,  through  Macklin ;  but 
pher,  "  were  his  best  intentions  frus-  this  scheme  fell  througli,  owing,  Gar- 
trated.  and  thus  were  a  set  of  men  rick  says,  to  a  "cartel"  proposed  by 
cajolea  into  the  designs  of  this  am-  !Macklin,  which  would  have  restricsted 
bitious  person,  who  had  for  his  object  the  privileges  they^  were^  struggling 
not  merely  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  for.}  MacKlin  having  fairly  broken 
a  few  players,  but  the  interested  view  with  Fleetwood,  was  a  little  concerned 
of  aggrandizing  himself."  This  was  to  be  sure  that  his  friend  would  not 
written  almost  under  the  dictation —  stand  by  him,  and  was  assured  by 
at  least  under  the  inspiration — of  Garrick  that  he  would  not  desert 
Macklin.  But  it  is  a  little  suspicious  him — that  they  were  all  in  the  "same 
that  iust  before  this  meeting,  macklin  boat,"  and  could,  said  Macklin,  art- 
had  been  with  the  manager,  who  had  fully,  "a^  tlie  worst,  set  off  for  Ireland, 
been  making  him  handsome  offers,  and*  make  money  together  there 
Fleetwood  himself  says  that  he  raised  This^^  he  added,  "  was  to  he  tlie  der- 
his  salary  three  pounds  a  week  to  get    nier  resort" 

him  to  use  his  influence  over  the  The  season  was  wearing  on  ;  it 
disaffected  actors.*  It  seems  more  was  now  November.  The  condition 
than  probable  he  had  been  trying  a  of  the  inferior  players,  whom  every- 
«!/?araf^accommodation  with  the  man-  thing  had  failed,  was  growing  pitiable, 
ager,  and  that  his  opposition  at  the  There  was  nothing  open  to  them  ; 
aetoTs'  meeting  was  prompted  by  this  and  the  only  resource — ^humiliating 
offer.  They  then  drew  up  this  appli-  one — ^was  submission  to  the  enemy, 
cation,  which  they  sent  in  to  the  They  applied  to  him ;  some  fie 
chamberlain.  They  then  waited  on  promised  to  take  back,  others  he  did 
him,  but  were  very  coldly  received,  not  want  He  made  the  handsomest 
It  was  said  that  he  turned  to  Garrick,  offers  to  Garrick,  but  positively  de- 
and  asked  him  what  income  he  clined  on  any  terms  to  have  anything 
made  hj  acting.  The  answer  was,  to  do  with  Macklin.  Here  arose  the 
about  £500  a  vear.  "And  you  think  difference  between  the  two  great 
that  too  little  1"  said  the  Duke,  actors ;  and  it  will  at  once  seem  in- 
with  true  contempt  for  the  player,  telligible  how  such  a  difference  should 
"  when  /  have  a  son  who  has  to  arise.  For  Macklin,  finding  himself 
venture  his  life  for  his  countrjr  for  so  pointedly  tabooed,  and  exempted 
half  that  sum  ?"  He  was  right,  from  indemnity,  would  be  anxious 
certainly,  in  declining  the  applica-  that  "  the  strike"  should  continue  in 
tion ;  and  the  miserably  demoralized  some  shape,  for  his  benefit. 
state  of  the  existing  houses  did  not  I  think  it  must  be  said  Garrick  acted 
encourage  the  creation  of  a  new  one.  with  honour  and  good  sense,  though 
This  was  a  great  blow.  Mr.  Gar-  without  a  punctilious  and  Quixotic 
rick,  whom  all  the  nobilitv  went  to  adherence  to  the  mere  letter  of  an 
see,  certainly  declined  on  this  favour,  agreement.  He  at  first  positively 
Fleetwood  eiy oyed  his  triumph  j  cast    declined  any  overtures  which  did  not 


*  He  himself  boasted,  as  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  this  agreement,  that  he  had  been 
offered  £200  a  year  more  to  remain  with  Fleetwood.  But  Le  forgot  that  this  offer  was 
made  just  before  the  actors'  meeting. 

t  Macklin  had  been  tried  for  murder,  and  Fleetwood  had  ^*  stood  by  all  through  bis 
difBculties.** 

}  Macklin  says  It  was  Garrick  would  only  take  it  for  a  year. 
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include  Macklin.  He  even  ofifered,  rick.  The  latter  made  fresh  exertioDs 
Yinder  a  penalty  of  j^lOO,  to  answer  to  compromise  the  matter;  he  offered 
for  his  behaviour.  When  this  failed  Macklin  £6  a  week  out  of  his  own 
he  proDosed,  if  Mr.  Macklin  went  to  earnings  ;  he  proposed  to  Fleetwood 
Irelano.  to  provide  for  Mrs.  Macklin  to  take  a  hundred  guineas  less  salary, 
in  London,  with  a  weekly  salai;^,  and  and  engaged  in  the  most  solenm 
to  guarantee  Macklin  himself  in  his  manner  to  work  imremittingly  to 
Irish  engagement,  and  make  up  any  smooth  away  all  obstacles  to  his 
deficiency.  In  truth,  it  was  mere  re-engagement.  But  nothing  would 
special  pleading  thus  to  suppose  be  accepted  but  the  selfish  alternative 
his  interests  were  to  be  supported  at  that  Garrick  and  all  the  other  actors 
the  sacrifice  of  the  majonty.  And  should  **  stand  out,'*  and  sacrifice 
though  certainly,  in  a  common  work-  themselves  because  lus  own  behaviour 
ing  strike,  it  seems  hard  to  desert  had  precluded  him  from  all  hope  of 
a  leader  whom  the  employer  had  reconciliation.  Under  these  circum- 
proscribed :  the  true  equity  is  for  the  stances,  Garrick  could  hesitate  no 
fellow-workmen  to  indemnify  him,  longer.  He  held  himself  discharged 
and  then  gain  the  advantage  of  their  from  all  community  with  so  impracti- 
own  submission.  It  is  true  certainly  cable  a  partner.  He  engaged  with 
that  Macklin*s  case  was,  that  there  the  manager,  and  the  actors  were 
vas  an  engagement  between  him  and  taken  back,  punished  by  a  reduction 
Garrick,  prior  to  the  common  one,  in  in  their  salaries, 
•which  the  players  were  concerned  ;  This  was  at  the  end  of  November, 
but  even  on  his  own  showing,  this  Strange  reports  had  been  going  round 
•was  to  last  only  '*  until  redress  was  the  town  as  to  the  reason  of  his 
obtained."  And  even  on  the  prin-  extraordinary  suspension,  and  these 
ciples  of  common  sense,  such  engage-  were  not  favourable  to  Garrick.  On 
ments  are  not  to  be  continued  with  the  eve  of  concluding  his  engagement, 
the  technicalities  of  a  bond  ;  other-  he  appealed  to  the  town  in  a  letter  to 
wise  Garrick  might  have,  indeed,  the  public  journals,  in  which  be 
been  tied  for  his  whole  life,  and  bound  shortly  explained  his  true  reas^b,  in 
by  the  irregular  behaviour  of  his  com-  a  very  modest  and  judicious  letter, 
panion.  But  the  truth  was,  Macklin  He  was  sensible,  he  said,  that  his 
saw  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  scape-  affairs  were  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
goat ;  and  this  incident  had  not  laid  before  the  public  ;  but  as  he  was 
entered  into  the  scope  of  their  agree-  their  servant,  and  had  bc^n  treated 
ment  It  was  an  imexpected  turn,  with  such  indulgence,  he  thought  it 
Various  meetings  were  held  to  arrange  was  his  duty  to  show  that  it  was  not 
the  matter,  but  without  any  issue.  **  obstinacy  or  exorbitancy*'  that  kept 
Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  actors  him  from  their  service,  but  a  wish 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with 
and  destitution.  Some, indeed,  taking  the  manager,  which  was  now  almost 
the  vie  w,  that  the  common  engagement  accomplished.  In  a  few  days  all  was 
had  been  dissolved,  when  the  ''game  accommodated,  and  Mr.  Garrick  was 
was  up,''  had  called  on  Fleetwood  at  announced  in  his  great  part  of  Bayu^ 
once,  and  were  taken  back.  Garrick,  in  the  Jiehearsaf, 
greatly  presscjd  by  the  manager,  at  last  It  was  easy  to  guess  from  whom 
a^eed  to  accept,  but  on  the  condition  those  rumours  came.  Macklin  had  a 
that  all  the  rest  should  be  taken  back  number  of  friends — Dr.  Barrowby,  a 
also.  This  was  agreed  to ;  so  Macklin  licentious  physician,  Corbyn  Morns, 
was  the  only  ol^tacle.  They  then  and  others — who  met  at  the  Horns 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Macklin,  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  and  debated 
a  written  letter,  couched  in  almost  the  wrongs  of  their  friend,  and  what 
piteous  terms, saying  that  "this  punc-  Macklin's  biographer  absurdly  called 
tilio  of  honour"  was  ruining  them ;  "  the  perishable  mfamy  of  Grairick'a 
that  they  feared  Mr.  Garrick  was  apostacy."  It  was  determined  to  take 
going  to  Ireland  to  stand  to  his  action  in  more  ways  than  one.  On 
agreement,  in  which  case  the  manager  the  night  of  December  the  5th  Gar- 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  rick  was  to  appear ;  and  on  that  day 
and  begdng  him  to  come  to  some  a  "Case,"  hastily  got  up,  and  written 
terms.    Xhey  also  appealed  to  Gar-  by  Macklin,  was  launched  upon  the 
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the  town.*  There  could  be  no  ques-  frienda.  Some  of  them,  with  Mi- 
tion  aa  to  the  malignity  of  this  step,  Wyndham,  of  Norfolk,  a  man  of 
and  the  object  of  the  choice  of  the  fashion,  repaired  to  the  theatre  m 
day.  No  time  was  lost  by  either  force.  Fleetwood's  low  tastes  for 
party.  A  handbill  was  presently  once  brought  him  profit  A  band  of 
circulated  about  the  town,  and  in  his  pugilistic  friends,  headed  by 
the  theatre,  signed  by  the  great  actor,  Broughton  and  Taylor,  were  privately 
in  which  he  humbly  begged  the  public  admitted  into  the  pit  before  the  dooFB 
to  suspend  their  judgment  for  a  day  were  opened,  t  Just  before  the  cur- 
or  two  until  an  answer  to  that  ap-  tain  rose  the  leader  of  this  formidable 
peal  had  been  prepared.  When  the  band  stopped  the  music,  and  standing 
curtain  rose,  the  pit  was  found  to  be  up  said,  m  a  loud,  rough  voice,  "Gen- 
filled  with  Macklm's  friends,  led  by  a  tlemen,  I  am  told  some  persons  have 
party  from  the  Horns  Tavern.  When  come  here  with  an  intention  of  intcr- 
Garrick  appeared  the  uproar  burst  rupting  the  play.  Now,  /  have  come 
out.  Garriok  was  saluted  with  yells  to  hear  it,  and  have  paid  my  money, 
of  "  Off  I  off  1"  He  bowed  low,  and  and  advise  those  who  have  come  with 
with  extraordinary  submission  and  such  a  view  to  go  aw«y  ^^^  ^?*  hm- 
humility  entreated  to  be  heard.  But  der  my  diversion."  This  plain  and 
no  hearing  would  be  vouchsafed  him.  sensible  speech  raised  terrific  uproar. 
Then  eggs  and  apples  came  shower-  The  bruisers  then  drew  together, 
ing  on  the  stage,  together  with  peas,  began  the  fray,  and  very  soon  cleared 
and  the  great  actor  was  seen  calmly  the  pitof  the  Macklinites.  Then  the 
standing  high  up  at  the  wing,  to  piece  began.  Mr.  Garrick  appealed 
escape  the  attack.  The  play  was  not  with  many  respectful  bows,  and  went 
allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  curtain  had  through  his  part  amid  the  acdama- 
to  be  let  down.  tiona  of  his  frienda 

On  the  next  day  Garrick  secured  an  On  the  next  day  his  answer  ap- 

ally  in   Guthrie,  a  Scotch  "  hack-  peared.    Though  said  to  be  written 

wnter,"  who  rapidly  drew  up  a  re-  by  Guthrie,  I  think  we  can  discover 

ply.    It  was  nublished  the  next  day,  traces  of  his  own  pen.    There  is  one 

and  embodiea  all  that  had  been  set  passage  which  has  a  certain  warmth, 

out,  found  in  the  preceding  statement  and  which,  when  read  in  Dablm, 

of  this  quarrel.    There  is  an  almost  must  have  won  him  manv  friends. 

amusing  characteristic  in  the  discus-  He  thus  disposed  of  Macklin's  un* 

sion.  A^klin's  statement  was  headed  handsome    insinuation  :    "  I    must 

the  *'  Case  otCliarUs  Macklin,  Come-  take  notice  of  a  mod  crud  and  fialae 

diarC^    This  style  the  other  declined  report,  which  is  not  foreign  to  the 

to  adopt,  and  his  letter  is  headed,  suoject,  as  it  has  been  raiwKi  on  Ppr- 

"  Mr,  Garrick^s  answer  to  Mr,  Mack-  pose  to  hurt  me  at  this  time,  which 

lin,**    Macklin,  with  an  ostentatious  i&  that  I  have  spoken  disrespectAilly 

abasement,  retorted  with  a  reply  to  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland.     I  do 

"  Mr.  Garrick's  answer  to  the  case  of  hereby  solemnly  avow  never  to  have 

Charles  Mackliny  Comedian.^*    This  spoken,  or  thought  even^  with  indiffer- 

was  a  little  weakness  of  Rosciu&  who  ence  of  that  country,  of  which  I  shall 

to  the  end  of  his  life  was  always    Mr,  ever  have  the  most  grateful  remem- 

Garrick,'*  and  succeeded  in  asserting  brance,  for  the  many  signal  marks  of 

a  title  to  that  description.    This  may  favour  I  received  there.'*     It  is  in- 

bave  been  a  "littleness"  and  an affec-  structive   to    compare    this    genial 

tation,  but  it  was  a  fair  exertion  for  acknowledgment  with  Foote's  rude 

his  own  dimity,  and  improved  the  sneers,  a  mimic  who    had  been  as 

dignity  of  his  profession.  %ut  for  the  hospitably  welcomed.    It  was  one  of 

next  night  he  took  counsel  with  his  the  charms  of  Garrick  that  in  every 


*  Macklin*8  biographer,  Kirkman,  gives  Corbyn  Morris  as  the  author ;  but  Daviea 
^  ha«  aathority  for  sayiD^'  that  it  was  by  Mac'din  himself.  The  truth  may  be  between, 
fuch  productions  beinf^  then  often  the  oomm(  n  work  of  the  author  and  his  friends. 

f  It  is  an  iUustration  of  Murphy's  dnlness  in  the  instincts  of  a  biography  that  he  makes 
Wyndham  ask  Fleetwood  as  a  favour  to  admit  their  boxing  friends.  "  This  was  grAnted,** 
he  says,  as  if  Fleetwood,  whose  boon  companions  they  were,  was  quite  foreign  to  that 
UberaUty. 
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relation  of  life  he  vaa  always  ^  cor-  and  could  have  been  sent  to  the  press 

rect'*  and  gentlemanly ;  and  in  all  his  on  the  moment.    They  want  spon- 

acts  is  a  certain  graciousness,  which,  taneousness.    At  some  of  the  fashion- 

whether  artificial  or  unstudied,  was  able  watering-places, — at  Bath  Eas- 

sure  to  commend  him  to  everyone,  ton  notably — tnere  was  "  a  vase"  in 

Macklin's  reply,  which  was  written  the  pump-room,  open  for  the  recep- 

on  the  following  Monday,  fell  still-  tion  of  anonymous  verses  and  satires, 

bom  and  attracted  no  attention  ;  and  Some   of    these   were    smart    and 

I  think  the  reader  who  sets  himself  happy,  and  were  even  collected  and 

to  pronounce  calmly  on  the  proceed-  puDlished.    A  prize  would  sometimes 

in^  of  both  disputants,  mu9t  decide  be  offered  and  a  subject  proposed. 

with  Mr.  Garrick.  Once  ^^Charvty*'  was  given,  and  Mr. 

Garrick,  a  regular  visitor  at  Bath, 
slipped  in  three  lines : — 

VSftSSS  OF  ftOCOBTY. 

THB  VASB  SPEAKS. 

Qanick  had  a  sort  of  passiou  for  '*  For  Heaven's  sake  bestow  on  me 

writing  the  trifles  known  as  vers  de  ^  little  wit,  for  that  would  be 

WKieti^  and  celebrated  every  suitable  l^^^\,  an  act  of  charity." 

occasion  with  some  little  light  tribute  But  they  did  not  receive  the  prize  ; 

of  eallantry   or   compliment     This  and  as  he  wrote  indignantly  on,  his 

kind  of  pastime  was  then  much  in  verses  "  were  treated  with  great  con- 

TOgne,   and   might  certainly   be  a  tempt,  while  Reverend  Tavxiry  was 

profitable  exercise    for  the  languid  rewarded.*'    Garrick's  have  more  the 

wits  of  penons  of  quality  and  con-  air  of  being  "dashed  off."    It  is  sur- 

dition.    To  be  aUe  to  "turn  a  verse"  prising  the  quantity  of  these  little 

of  some  kind  was  necessary  to  the  jeux  ^esprits  he  poured  out  in  the 

reputittion  of  ''an  ingenious  young  eourse  of  his  life;  and  it  would  almost 

eentleman ;"  an4  looking  over  Boda-  seem  that  no  little  incident  that  could 

hy^B  carious  six- volume  collection  of  occur  at  a  country  house,  where  he  was 

"'occasional''  poems^  we  may  be  a  the  centre  of  idl  the  gaiety,  but  was 

little  surprisra  at  tiie  spint,  neatness,  duly  sung  and  celebrated  in  Mr.  (Jar- 

and  gaiety— if  not  witr-which  lordsL  rick's  agreeable  rhymes.*    Did  a  lady 

and  marquesses,  and  baronets,  and  lose  her  slipper,  or  stumble  over  a 

men  about  town^  would  throw  into  footstool,  she  was  sure  to  find  on  her 

these   performances.      It    may   be  dressing-table  in  the  morning  "Lines 

well   qaes^oned  whether  the  cwn-    on  the  Duchess  of  D e  losing  her 

bined  intellect  of  the  existing  aristo-    slipper  "or  "  on  Lady  S r's  stumb- 

cracy  could  now   furnish   anything  Um."  We  can  almost  trace  his  whole 

so  lively.     Two  classes  of  tiiis  pro-  social  career;  foUowhim  from  house  to 

duction  were  then  in  hieh  fashion,  house  by  these  agreeable  little  trifles. 

the   sentimental     and    languishing  Some  are  very  poor  indeed— some  mere 

"complaint,"   addressed  to  a  Delia  buffoonery— and  their  general  fault  is 

or  a  Uhloe  ;  such  as  even  the  lively  a  certain  and  even  meagreness— one 

Mr.  Charles  Townshend  could  conv^  thought  being  diluted  through  the 

himself  to  maunder  forth  plaintively  :  two  or  three  stanzas.    They  help  us 

"Stranirer  whoe'er  thou  art,  bestow  *^  tO  all  his  little  SOCial  mortifica- 

One^hin  rapture  e'er  ftSn  go,  ^ons,  reveal   his  wounded  vanities 

But  if  thy  breaat  did  ever  prove  7  weaknesses  which  he  wore  upon  hus 

The  rapture  of  Bacceaefnl  love,**  &c  sleeve— and  which  he  had  not  trained 

himself  like  other  men  to  conceal. 

This  8(nt  of  Delia  Gruscan  fustian  Now  he  and  Mrs.  Garrick  are  leav- 

— amorous    and     tender— was    in->  ing  Ghatsworth,   after  a  delightful 

dulged  in  largely.    Sir  Charles  Han-  visit ;  and  the  guests  before  separate 

bery  Williams  was,  bv  common  con-  ing — and  perhaps  before  they  have 

sent,  at  the  head  of  this  school ;  but  done  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  livdy 

his  efforts,  witty  as  they  are,  are  too  friends — receive  some  light  verses  ''on 

professionally   good   and   elaborate,  theroad,"''tumed'*in  the  chaise,  and 

are  almost  too  long  and  too  correct,  Lord  John  Cavendish  reads  them  out. 


•  There  is  almost  a  trunk  fall  of  dranghta  of  these  effosioiis. 
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**  Not  Quin  ixiore  blest  with  caUpee,  which  took  place  on  David*0  purchase 

Fitzherbert  in  his  puns,  of  this  vehicle : — 
Lord  J.  in  contradicting  xne, 

Lord  Frederick  with  his  nuns."  "  ^nt  one  luckless  day,  in  bis  folly  of  heart, 

^,         ,.    ,  ,.  i.        -1   J  "^ooT  David  was  prompted  to  buy  an  old 

These  httle  compliraents  are  founded  cart. 

on  gratitude  and  affection,  and  though  At  a  thing  so  uncommon,  soft  Maiy  took 

trifles,  show  that  the  "parting  ©uest"  fire, 

has  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  way  he  has  Untied  David's  tongne,  and  he  wagged  it 

been  "  entreated."    This  little  shape  in  "•«•" 

of  homage,  too,  is  always  acceptable,       At   Naples,   where    Sir  William 

and  shows  more  than  a  letter  per-  Hamilton    was    minister,    and   the 

haps,  how  much  the  object  is  the  Spencers,  and  the  beet  English  society 

thoughts  of  the  wnter.    There  is  a  ^t^xb  to  be  found,  one  of  the  pastimes 

licence  too  for  a  broader  flattery.    So  ^f  the  hour  was  charades  and  riddles ; 

with  his  four  lines  sent  to  Angelica  ^nd  Mr.  Garrick,  who  knew  how  to 

Kauffman,  to  whom  he  was  sitting : —  turn  a  verse,  was  very  ingenious  at 

TO  ANOELICA,   PAINTING  MY  PICTURK.  thiS  ShapC  of  pUZzlo.* 

"  While  thus  Ton  paint  with  ease  and  grace,        ^"^  it  is  not  likely  that  one  of  the 

And  spirit  aU  your  own,  party  in  that   cotene   could  have 

Take,  if  you  please,  my  mind  and  face,  matched  an  admirable  riddle,  written 

But  let  my  heart  alone,''  by  him,  and  which  is  as  full  of  wit 

Mr.  Garrick  calls  on  her  Grace  of  "^lUl^^ln^^SJ  i7#Lt   >,a  wna 

De^^nshire,  at  noon,  is  shown  into  J^Z\^r%il^^^:i  Mn, 

has  not  as  yet  nsen.    Me  goes  away,  ^       ,,  ^     ^^  ^^  j        ^ 

wUh^CXL"^^  ^*^' '^  ^'  Srhid  a  narrow  «^pi1L^^   In 

wth  these  lines  -  .  this  state  he  wrote  some  HneB  very 

*^  Past  one  o^clock,  and  a  cloudy  m<m^ingr  g^nuin^  j^  charact«r,  and  veiy  de- 

"  What  makes  thy  looks  so  fau"  and  bright,  gponding  in  tone,  and  which  may  he 

Divino  Aurora,  say  ?  ^^^^  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  his 

''rriX'aktSeX?^  E?«.t  lit^,  He  caUed  ?t  "His  own 

O  hide  for  shame,  thy  blushing  face,  x^pitapll : 

'Tis  all  poetic  fiction !  "  Though  I  in  fraUty's  mould  was  cast, 

To  tales  like  these  see  Devon's  face  By  passions  hurried  on, 

A  blooming  contradiction !"  Though  all  my  days  in  folly  paaed, 

The  old  Waichman  of  PkcadiUy,  No  crime  has  blackened  <m. 

Some  sins  I  had — ^for  who  is  free? 
Kor  did  he  keep  these  tributes  for  Of  pride,  few  mortals  less; 

effect,  and  for  fashionable   friends.  Not  those,  I  fear,  who  have,  like  me, 

They  were  part  of  the  homage  paid  Small  merit  with  success, 

for  so  many  years  and  so  ste^ily  to  One  pride  that  with  myself  shall  end, 

the  wife  he  loved  and  honoured.     As  That  pride  the  world  shall  know, 

her  birthday,  or  «ome  little  festival  of  Mnch4ionoured Camden  wasmy friend, 

hers  came  round,  the  cony  of  verses,  as  ^^  ^^"^^  ^*»  "^  ^' 
tender  and  devoted  as  though  he  were  Among  his  papers  are  many  h'ttle 
addressing  'Hhe.  bankrupt  beauty,*'  scraps,  with  ^^cnarades'*  just  as  they 
Bouverie,  found  their  way  to  her  were  written  down  in  the  drawing- 
table,  accompanied  by  a  more  sub-  room  after  dinner.  It  is  creditable  to 
Btantial  souvenir.  A  little  scrap  the  dukes  and  duchesses  of  what  has 
which  has  been  preserved,  helps  us  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  frivolous 
to  luiow  of  one  of  their  little  quarrels,  beau  monde^  that  they  could  have 
It  is  called  "  David  and  Mary,  or  the  employed  their  hours  in  a  pastime 
Old  Cart,"  and  describes  rather  comic-  which  gave  even  a  languid  play  to 
ally,  the  falling-out  and  reconciliation  the  intellect ;  and  many  a  letter  to 

*  He  addnssed  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  some  (hymea  called    **The   Chaiader 
Becantation,"  and  which  began — 

**  If  Spencer  nod  or  Jersey  smile, 
How  can  I  but  obey  ?  '* 
t  It  is  not  foond  among  his  collected  pieces,  but  ta  the  fomdlwg  ffotpkaiiot  Vorm- 
ber,  voL  ii. 
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Heavenly  Lady  Spencer"  was  closed 
with  some  such  agreeable  little  puzzle. 
The  **  Charadera''  Lad  many  such  a 
contest. 

CHABADES  OF  EVERTBODT. 

^^The  first  can    Hamilton's    sweet    notes 
destroy, 
The  happiest  union  disunite. 
The  last  more  dreadful  still,  yet  both, 
And  make  an  object  of  delight"— D.G. 

CHARADE  FOR  LAOT  SPBNCEB. 

"  My  fitBt  is  nature's  gayest  time ; 
The  second  oft  conceals  a  beast ; 
When  joined  tbey  make,  when  in  its 
prime^ 
For  kings  and  emperors  a  feast.' ' 

But  there  is  one  "riddle"  of  the 
more  formal  pattern,  which,  though 
printed,  is  scarcely  known,  and  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  foremost  rank  in 
any  such  productions.  For  besides 
being  good,  and  difficult  to  guess, 
according  to  the  ordinary  principles 
of  such  puzzles,  it  has  also  a  Mrittiness 
of  its  own  in  misleading  the  reader  or 
gaesser,  by  artfully  suggesting  the 
more  "namby  pamby*'  associations 
of  hearts  and  "ilamea,"  and  so  causing 
him  to  stray  away  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  ponderous  elabora- 
tion, but  the  whole  trips  lightly  and 
airily  on. 

*^  Kitty,  a  fair,  but  frozen  maid, 

Kindled  a  flame  I  still  deplore. 
The  hoodnrinked  hoy  I  called  in  aid, 
Much  of  bis  near  approach  airaid, 

So  fatal  to  my  suit  before. 
At  length  propitious  to  my  prayer. 

The  little  urchin  came. 
At  once  he  sought  the  midvay  air, 
And  soon  be  clear'd  with  dexterous  care 

The  bitter  relics  of  my  flame. 
To  Kitty,  Fanny  now  succeeds, 

She  kindlee  slow,  but  lasting  fires; 
With  care  my  appetirte  she  feeds ; 
Each  day  some  willing  victim  bleeds, 

To  satisfy  my  strange  desires. 
Say  by  what  title  or  what  name, 

Must  I  this  youth  address? 
Cupid  and  he  are  not  the  same — 
Tho'  both  can  raise  or  quench  a  flame — 

rU  kiss  you  if  you  guess." 


Theanswer  is  "A  ChimneySweep," 
and  the  cleverness  of  this  trifle  is 
shown  in  its  throwing  guessers  off  the 
scent  by  sending  them  to  explore  the 
region  of  fades,  common-places  about 
love,  and  flames  and  cupids.  Its 
gai(^tY  and  easiness,  without  any 
paintul  elaboration,  gives  it  higher 
place  than  that  of  the  oft-quoted 
"  Twaa  whispered  in  Heaven." 

Some  of  his  little  versicles  to  ladies 
were  very  neat,  and  went  beyond  the 
mere  homage  of  fade  compliment. 
His  complaint  to  Mrs.  Bouverie — 
written,  too,  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  is  very  lively .  He  threatens 
"the  Bankrupt  Beauty"  with  legal 
process  for  her  neglect  of  him. 

THE  UAJTKfiUPT  BEAUTY,  DEC.,  1777. 

"  Four  smiles  a  year,  fair  Bouverie 
Agreed  to  p^y  me  quarterly. 
And  though  one  smile  would  make  me 

blest, 
She  will  not  pay — though  warmly 

prest — 
Kor  principal,  nor  interest. 


m  file  my  bill  in  Chancery. 

Her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  her  nose, 

Mijrtgagtd  to  me, — I  loiUforecIostJ'^ 

BWTAPH  ON  LORD  SPEKCER's  GARDBX 
SWEEP  AKD   LOPPER-TOPPER. 

^  With  bis  good  friends,  his  axe,  and  broom, 
and  rake. 
Now  sleep,  old  Thomas  Longford,  ne'er  to 

wake. 
When  his  strength  failed,  and  axe  began 

to  mst*. 
Death  lopped  him  off,  and  swept  him 

dust  to  dust. 
His  conscience,  like  his  garden,  waa  well 

kept; 
Cleared  of  superfluous  passions,  and  clean 

swept. 
If,  reader,  thou  wouldst  do  as  lie  has 

done, 
Then  thou  wilt  go  where  Thomas  Long- 
ford's gonel" 
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ABT  AND  ITS  MINISTERS. 

So3f  B  people  are  enabled  by  their  materials  are  men  and  women,  their 

peculiar  structure,  mental  and  bodily,  loves,  hates,  good  and  bad  qualities, 

to  entertain  and  employ  themselves,  the  events  of  common  life  or  of  bis- 

from  their  waking   to  their  aeain  tory,  and  the  physical  phenomena  of 

falling  asleep,  with    their  peculiar  nature ;  and  by  a  mental  process  sim- 

duties,  whatever  they  may  be.    But  ilar  to  what  we  have  touched  on,  and 

the  general  run  of  mankind,  and  wo-  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  words,  he 

mankind  too,  can  no  more  keep  their  conveys  to  the  minds  of  his  audience 

attention  pleasantly  fixed  on  their  a  picture  distinguished  by  strength, 

daily  avocations  from  the  beginning  beauty,  grace,  harmony,  contrast,  and, 

to  tne  end  of  the  week,  than  the  joints  above  all,  human  interest, 

can  do  their  office  without  periods  of  So  with  the  musician.    The  ordi- 

rest  Physiologists  tell  us  that  between  narv  sounds  produced  in  nature  have 

the  rounded  and  hollowed  extremities  nothing  very  significant,  or  pleasing, 

of  two  adjoining  bones,  and  within  or  striking  when  isolated  ;  neither 

the  strong  membrane  that  wraps  the  are  they  very  numerous ;  yet  see  what 

wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  exists  eifect  a  master  of  sound  can  effect  by 

a  supply  of  lubricating  oil,  which  al-  their  approach  and  separation,  and 

lows  them  to  move  in  and  round  each  their  endless  combinations, 

other  without  any  unpleasant  sensa-  Putting  out  of  the  question  those 

tion  ;  but  the  supply  of  this  benefi-  devoted  waves  to  business  whom  we 

cent  fluid  being  exhausted  by  long-  have  considered,  and  those  tasteless, 

continued  exercise,  the  hard  surfaces  ill-favoured  mortals  with  whom  the 

of  the  bones  come  in  contact,  and  a  body  is  paramount,  and  the  soul  next 

most  unpleasant  sense  of  weariness  to  a   nonentity,    we   may  consider 

ensues.  society  made  up  of  those  whose  gifts 

A  parallel  holds  between  this  por-  enable  them  to  relish  the  creations 
tion  of  physical  economy  and  the  or-  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  and 
dinary  occupations  of  life.  All  except  those  others  of  finer  clay,  gifted  not 
the  few  whose  enjoyments  and  aspi-  only  with  faculties  to  enjoy  these 
rations  are  passionately  bound  up  creations,  but  also  to  produce  them, 
with  the  work  of  the  day,  must  get  a  Without  these  last,  to  what  a  circum- 
respite,  and,  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  scribed  limit  would  the  mental  en- 
turn  their  thoughts  from  the  worn  joyment  of  civilized  society  be  re- 
grooves  and  moulds  in  which  the  stricted.  Owing  to  their  abstracted 
machines  of  every-day  business  move,  occupations,  many  of  these  masters. 
and  repair  to  those  gardens  and  mea-  makers,  poets,  Ilourat,  are  ill  fitted 
dows,  and  groves  and  lakes,  bathed  to  discliarge  the  ordinary  duties  of 
in  sunshine^  and  kept  in  good  order  life  with  sufficient  exactness,  or  to 
by  the  imagination,  through  its  agents  accumulate  such  a  stock  of  worldly 
of  poetry,  painting,  and  music  The  goods  as  would  make  their  own  situ- 
painter  takes  ordinary  figures,  ordi-  ation  comfort^ible,  and  remove  the 
nary  hues,  ordinary  phenomena  of  necessity  of  their  giving  trouble  to 
nature,  no  way  attractive  or  striking  their  fellow- creatures.  The  eonse- 
in  themselves,  and  by  setting  them  cjuence  is,  that  in  literary  and  artistic 
in  contact  or  opposition,  arranging  life  we  hear  of  sundry  eccentricities, 
them  according  to  a  preconceived  and  faults,  and  weak  principles,  and 
order— enlarging  the  proportions  of  annoyances  inflicted  on  less  gifted 
gome,  reducing  others  within  certain  neighbours. 

limits,  and  exhibiting  all  under  cer-  We  appeal  to  you,  0  numerous 

tain  conditions  of  light  and  shade,  pro-  class,  merely  gifted  with  taste  and 

duces  a  historic  piece,  a  quiet  group,  or  passive  imaginations,  to  be  more  con- 

alandscai>e,which  never  existed  under  siderato  of  those  brethren  of  yours, 

the  identidd  conditions  in  which  he  the  products  of  whose  active  imagin- 

has  placed  them,  but  which,  within  ations  so  often  fill  the  aching  void  in 

the  bounds  of  probability,  might  have  the  chambers  and  inmost  recesses  of 

bad  existence.  your  own  intellects,  and  excite  those 

Even  so  proceeds  the  poet.    His  pure  emotions  in  your  souls  so  well 
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adapted  to  refine  and  ennoble  it,  and  preferred  to  see  little  David  adopt 

expel  the  mere  selfish  instincts.  some  other  profession.  In  vain.  The 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  inter-  little  man,  gathering  together  fifteen 

esting  ogcupation  for  the  mind  than  francs,  set  out  stealthily  for  Paris,  and 

that  of  following  the  progress  of  a  when  brought  back  by  his  sorrowful 

poetic  or  artistic  career.    We  are  al-  mother,  was  so  affected  by  the  dis- 

ways  sure  to  meet  with  something  to  appointment,  that  he  attempted  to 

raise  our  minds  above  the  mere  sor-  poison  himself  with  an  extract  of 

did  cares  and  business  of  life.    The  bella-donna. 

subjects,  being  mortal,  must  present  The  father  dismayed  by  these  and 

human  failings  and   human  weak-  other  determined  proceedings  gave 

nesses  ;  but  we  seldom  pause  to  con-  way,  and  allowed  young  David  to 

sider  how  much  worse  things  these  attend  the  Augers  School  of  Ai*t. 

natures  would  have  condescended  to  if  Thence,  by  the  favour  of  M.  Delusse, 

not  upheld  by  the  ennobling  influences  a  distinguished  professor  of  the  estab- 

whicn  ever  accompany  true  genius.  Ushment,  he  was  drafted  to  Paris, 

^he  object  of  the  present  paper  being  where  labouring  part  of  his  time  for 

to  present  some  phases  in  the  lives  a  bare  existence  on  one  franc  a  day, 

ana  efforts  of  men  who  have  distin-  he  devoted  the  rest  to  study  and  ex- 

guished  themselves  in  the  fine  arts,  ercise  in  his  own  line. 

we  proceed  to  our  task  with  regret  He  obtained   prizes   and   distin- 

for  being  unable  to  treat  the  subject  guished  notice  in  1811,  when  he  was 

in  greater  detail.  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  earliest 

finished  works  being  a  bust  of  Sorrow, 

BcuLFTtmc :  DATiD  o*A5ocR8.  thc  dying  Spartau  Othryades  writing 

on  his  shield,  "The  Spartans  have  con- 
In  this  remarkable  sculptor  was  quered.'*  and  the  "  Death  of  Epamin- 
witnessed  that  decided  vocation  for  a  on  das.  The  scenes  of  slaughter,  and 
particular  art,  and  that  inflexible  confl^ration,  and  probably  murder  in 
determination  to  succeed,  without  cold  blood,  witnessed  in  his  early 
which  no  one  will  attain  eminence  boyhood  and  his  own  early  strug- 
in  his  peculiar  walk.  His  father  was  gles  with  poverty  had  left  an  inef- 
a  carver  in  wood  at  Angers^  in  the  faceable  impression  on  his  imagina- 
end  of  last  century,  and  durmg  the  tion,  and  had  thrown  a  shade  of  bit- 
wars  ofLaVend^,  in  which  he  served  ter  melancholy  on  his  disposition 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re-  which  no  success  or  affluence  could 
public,  he  carried  the  little  David  remove.  M.  Halevy  in  his  discourse 
along  with  him.  The  child*s  imagi-  on  David  d'Angers  at  the  Academy  of 
nation  had  solemn  and  agitating  Fine  Arts,  1857,  thus  illustrated  this 
scenes  daily  before  his  eyes.  These  phase  of  the  life  of  the  artist 
tended  to  tinge  his  disposition  with  a  «  This  kmd  of  n»tle8»and  dolorous  isola. 
precocious  seriousness  not  natural,  ^lon  cannot  be  comprehended  by  those  on 
nor  indeed  healthful,  to  boyhood.  whom  fortune  lias  smiled  from  their  infancy. 
When  peace  came,  and  the  father  There  are  darkened  souls  whom  prosperity 
resumed  his  labours,  the  child  was  only  half  enlightens.  Their  purest  joys  are 
seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  obscured,  as  in  the  case  of  avenues  shaded 
his  efforts.  He  was  executing  some  hy  lofty  trees  which  the  sun's  rays  are  un- 
of   his    peculiar    sculptures   in    the  able  to  penetrate.     They  glance  and  fall  on 

Church  o^  St.  Maurice,  and  the  little  f^' ^PPf^^^rj^X^hliT"^  ^^^      ^ 

boy  lying  along  on  the  floor  would  ^^^  "^  P~^^""^  '''"^^''• 

earnestly  watch,  as  firm,  or  graceful,  David  was  sent  at  the  expense  of 

or  noble  shapes  arose  beneath  liis  the  government  to  Italy,  ana  earnest 

hands.  Under  the  influence  of  a  resist-  and  effective  were  his  labours  and 

less  impulse  he  grasped  chisel  and  studies   while    in  that    hotbed   of 

hammer,  and  was  so  gratified  by  the  art.    At  his  return  in  1816  he  was 

result  that  he    repeated  Raphaers  enabled  to  help  his  family  with  a 

famous  assertion,  with  a  difference,  portion  of  his  savings.    He  imme- 

"  I  too  will  be  a  sculptor.  diately  after  proceeded  to  London  to 

His  father  beheld  his  early  proceed-  contemplate  the  battered  remains  of 

ings  with  disapprobation.    Art  had  Grecian  art  lodged   in   the  British 

been  but  a  laborious  and  scanty  bread-  Museum  by  Lord  Elgin.  He  called  on 

winner  to  himself,  and  he  would  have  Flaxman,  but  being  mistaken  for  the 
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ferocious  Louis  David  of  revolution  His  art  was  all  in  all  to  David ; 

memory,  he  found  the  door  closed  there  was  nothing  else  worth  livine 

against  him.     The  distrust  of  the  for.    From  his  notes,  never  intended 

English  sculptor  was  contagious,  and  for  publication,  we  can  form  an  idea 

the  poor  foreigner  soon  found  his  of  the  estimation  m  which  he  held 

fingers  near  the  bottom  of  his  purse,  the  profession  of  a  statuary. 

M.   Halevy  says  he  was  offered  the  »«Marblei8  invested  with  sometlimg  pure 

execution  of  a  group  commemorating  and  heavenly  by  its  whiteness.    Colours  are 

the  fate  of  Waterloo,  but  of  course  he  earthly ;  we  bear  in  onr  hues  the  imprint  of 

would  expire  of  hunger  rather  than  destruction.     Sculpture  on  the  conteaiy 

be  ffuilty  of  such  treason  agamst  his  bears  the  stamp  of  eternity.  The  more  bnl- 

^T  .^.    A»w,A        TTrt    /»rnaaAr1    fhft  Hant  the  flower,  the  shorter  is  its  span  of 

obhged  to  sell  some  necewary  eflects  i.^a^iet-represented.  The  man  who  single- 
to  procure  the  sum  neeOIUl  to  Dnng  Yianded  struggles  against   misfortune  b  m 
him  to  Paris.                              ,  hero.    Sculpture  is  a  cultus;  it  »hould  not 
From   his  return,  occupation  and  condescend  to  the  caprices  of  fashion.     It 
its  attendant  recompenses  waited  on  should  be  grave,  chaste;  when  I  see  it  oc- 
him,  and  numerous  are  the  works  he  cupied  with  familiar  scenes  I  imagine  I  see 
executed  between  that  period  and  the  a  priest  dancing.     The  statuaries  are  the 
6th  of  January,  1856,  the  day  of  his  ministers  of  the  moral,— pcfets  the  high 
death.  He  found  time  to  finish  during  priests  of  natcbe. 
that  interval,    forty-three  statues--       Artists   can   best  appreciate   the 
either  colossal  or  life-size,  twenty-  justness  and  clear  insight  of  the  fol- 
five  of  less  dimensions,  forty-seven  ^^^^g  remarks. 
V»5is-r«*lifif<4  about  a  hundred  busts,  and  ,       .       , 
^^!l  l^lo  i««mnpr^l^      In  1848  he        "  In  countries  where  nature  has  strongly 
medallions  innumerable^^^^  marked  her  productions  the  eyebrow  .p- 
was  selected  as  its  <ieP?*y^y  *^®^^  pears  black  when  seen  from  a  distance.  On 
partment  of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  was  J^^^^j^t  the  Greeks  strongly  indicated 
also  appointed  mayor  of  jus  arron-  ^j^^  projection  which  represents  this  outpoat 
dissement  in  Paris.  He  made  the  best  ^f  the  eyes  in  their  productions.    I  believe 
possibleuseof  his  power,  and  exerted  that  everything  useful   is  strongly  de- 
all  his  influence  for  the  benefit  of  fined.  .  .  . 

literary  institutions.      In  recording       "The  model  never  presents  the  sentiment 

some  unfriendly  proceedings  against  of  the  subject.    The  artist  must  search  in 

the    French    Academy,   M.  Halevy  his  heart  for  the  expre«ion  of  movement, 

to  be  admitted  into  that  venerable  ^j^^^  j^  ^j^^  hospitals,  the  streets,  the  nuuv 
body.  "  Monseigneur,'  said  the  au-  j^^ts,  he  need  only  us©  the  posing  model  aa 
thor  of  Athafie,  '^no  place  is  vacant  at  a  memorandum,  Tlie  proof  that  the  ex- 
present,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  pression  of  motion  must  come  from  the 
of  the  body  who  would  not  cheerfully  artist's  inspiration  is  evident  from  the  fact, 

die  in  order  to  make  room  for  you.^'  that  his  judge  the  public  has  no  need  of 

In  the  decline  of  life  David,  accom-  seemg  the  model  to  conclude  whether  the 

paniedby  hisdaughter,  visited  Greece,  movement  has  been  correctiy  seized, 

thenativehomeof  high-art  sculpture,  Though  sculpture  is  independent 

but  only  to  be  disabus^  of  his  tine  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  chiar-oscure  for  ita  ef- 

ideal  preconceptions    The  venr  cii-  f get  our  enthusiast  of  the  mallet  and 

mate  disappomted  hun,  and  he  re-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^le  eye  of  a  painter, 

turned  in  a  state  of  suffering  and  ^        ,.  n  Iv.         .      . 

weakness.      His  wife,  his  son,  and  «*I  have  seen -(wrote  he)  this  evening,  m 

rATnTfripnda  who  were  waiting  for  the  Court  of  the  Exchange,  a  young  girl 

gome  irjen^OS  '^^^{r^  paying  on  the  harp.    She  was  pUced  just 

lum  at  Nice,  scarcely  i^g^^^^^  Lfore^^the  monument,  which  served  for 

He  visited  his  native  town,  and  ite  ^^^^^d.     The  upper  portion  of  the 

museum  which  he  himsell  naa  lioer-  upchitecture  was  in  shadow,  the  under  por- 

ally  enriched,  and  after  trying  the  tion  dimly  lighted.  At  the  feet  of  the  young 

waters  of  the  Pvrenees  to  no  good  re-  gi^  ^  doaen  little  bougies,  seen  from  a 

suit  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  distance,  appeared  like  so  many  stara.    The 

on  the  6th  of  January,  1866,  he  ex-  mass  of  spectators  was  obscure  and  tlim, 

pired  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,    while  tiie  graceful  figure  of  the  musician 
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an  laminons.     It  wa«  the  image  of  to  be  struck  with  the  quiet  style  of 

life,— the  ungif ted  being  imdbtlnguwhed  in  the  insular  artiats  compared  with  that 

the  shade,— Genius  alone  resplendent  from  ^f  their  Continen tol  brethren.   In  his- 

ita  nom  beaaty.  torical  and  fancy  groupings  they  ap- 

Much  chagrin  did  the  admirer  of  pear  to  keep  a  certain  restraint  on 

Phidias  feel  at  the  exigencies  of  mo-  their  fancv  and  imagination,  while 

dem  life,  and  the  necessity  under  the  French  give  the  loosest  possible 

which  the  sculptor,  imbued  with  the  rein  to  their  inventive  faculties.    In 

in^iration  of  ancient  art,  found  him-  domestic  groupings,  where  strong  pas- 

seli  to  fashion  modem  coats,  breeches,  sion  is  not  called  on  to  bear  a  part, 

trouser^  and  boots.   It  was  this  con-  and  where  there  is  no  need  of  ener- 

temptofmodemairs  and  graces  which  getic  action  or  violent  motion,  the 

made  the  good  man^Jerome  FcUurot  British  artist  need  yield  to  none  of 

(Louis  Beybaud),  thus  expatiate  on  woman  born  ;  bub  for  successful  dar- 

cor  artist's  characteristics  m  the  wise  ins  in  higher  departments  of  art,  the 

and  witty  novel  of  ^  La  Comtesse  de  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  Parisian 

Mauleon   (Mme.  Dudevant).  artist    Where  a  more  sober  or  less 

"  Here  cornea  Count  IffiWUor,  the  para-  ^\^^^  painter  would,  by  indulging 

gon  of  statuaries,  who  has  turned  out  more  "^  fancy  in  one  direction,  produce  a 

heroes  of  meagre  figure,  and  set  upright  painful  discrepancy  by  not  having 

more  piles  of  marble,  than  all  the  other  the  skill  or  the  power  to  make  a  cor- 

scnlptors  of  France.    Whenever  you  see  in  responding  move  in  Other  parts  of  the 

city  or  country  a  great  man  of  morose  piece,  or  in  the  dependencies  of  the 

mien,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  looking  very  maii^  one,  the  great  aitist  makes  his 

aomr,  seemingly  wealt  in  the  jomtj  and  on  adventurous  excursion,  and,  by  slusl- 

diior.    If  the  drapery  is  clumsy  and  the  Picture,  enlarges  his  scop«  and  flings 

hair  uncombed,  if  the  coUar  of  the  coat  sits  f »  ^ir  of  grandeur  or  sublimitv  over 

awiy,  and  the  trousers  study  not  the  shape  the  whole  design,  unimpau-ed  by  un- 

of  the  limbs ;  if  there  is  a  want  geaerally  Suitable,  feeble,  or  jarring  patches. 
of  dignity  and  grace,  your  conviction  be«        There  is  greater  power  and  greater 

comes  certainty.   He  despises  detail,  affects  fancy  shown  in  French  than  in  Eng- 

rnde  contours,  and  makes  it  a  point  to  pre-  liah  caricature,  but  frequently  this 

sent  nature  in  her  ugly  moods.    By  dhit  of  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  to  divest  the  subjects 

aadi  proeeasee  he  has  Mcured  the  pubhc,  ^£  ^^^^^  interest,  and  to  substitute 

1^^L^UZ^^Z^^.^Hr^  extravagance  and  grotesqueness  for 

•m,  at  a  purer  and  higher  style  of  art?  ^^^^  ludicrous  sitiSltions  and  exag- 

There  is  a  spice  of  ill-nature  in  this,  geration  of  defects.    But  even  in  the 

not  often  met  in  the  effusions  of  the  wildest  conceptions  of  Parisian  cari« 

good-natured  Jerome,    For  to  utter  cature,  there  is  a  certain  coherence 

the  mere  truth,  David's  works  ex-  and  suitableness  in  the  whole  design 

hibit  a  lofty  genius,  a  richness  of  —nothing  jars  on  the  mind  of  the 

ideas,  and  a  style  at  once  strong  and  spectator ;   whereas,   if  an  average 

imposing,  ingenious  and  flexible.  How-  English  caricaturist  thought  proper 

ever  severe  the  character  of  his  work-  to  indulge  in  a  freak  of  the  kind,  a 

manship  might  be  at  times,  he  has  disagreeable  monstxosity  would  be  the 

left  statues  of  children,  in  which  the  result 

soft  character  of  the  flesh  and  the       The  subject  of  the  present  sketch 

coursing  of  the  blood  through  the  has  not  abused  his  powers.    He  has 

veins  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  employed  his  rare  talents  on  Scrip- 

the  admiration  of  the  mere  unartistic  tural  and  historical  subjects,  and  on 

lookers-on.  the  portraits  of  eminent  personages. 

David  never  forgot  the  claims  of  Several  of  his  subjects,  such  as  the 

his  family,  nor  of  his  native  town,  Saviour^s  head  in  profile,  the  hodj 

and  showed  on  many  occasions  signal  of  the  martyred  saint  floating  down 

marks  of  kindness  and  disinterested-  the  Tiber,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 

ness.  Guise,  &c,  &c.  are  familiar  to  most 

of  our  window-gazers, 
rnxTuto :  pavl  delaiuichb.  p^ui  Delaroche  had  not  that  heavy 

A  mere  casual  observer,who  has  had  up-hill  labour  to  achieve  which  has 

opportunities  of  com  paring  the  French  been  the  allotment  of  so  many  great 

and  Rngliffh  schools  of  art,  cannot  fail  artists.    His  father,  a  good  judge  of 
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paintinge,  was  frequently  employed  artistic  reputation  of  Delaroche  com- 

on  artlBt-juries ;  and  hie  uncle.  M.  menced.     The  close  of  poor  Groa's 

Joly,  waa  the  guardian-keeper  or  the  career  waa  sad  enough.    Fifteen  years 

engravings  at  the  Biblioth^que.    He  after  his  lecture  on  his  pupil's  attempt, 

was  born  July  17th,  1797,  and  when  finding  but  few  interesting  themselves 

old  enough  might  have  been  employed  about  his  works,  he  fancied  further 

in  his  uncle's  office ;  however,  be  was  existence   insupportable.       On   the 

determined,  instead  of  taking  charge  26th  of  June,   1835,  his  body  was 

of  engravings,  to  produce  pictures  taken  out  of  the  Seine  at  Meudon. 

worthy  to  be  engraved.     His  elder  In  the  beginning  of  his  career,  our 

brother,  Jules,  waa  determined  on  artist  was  very  sensitive  in  respect  to 

being  a  historical  painter,  so  our  ar-  the  opinion  of  salon-visitors  on  his 

tist,  in  order  to  avoid  rivalry,  was  productions.      One   morning,  while 

satisfied  to  be  a  painter  of  landscape,  novering  like  an  unquiet  ghost  round 

When  Jules  relinquished  his  choice  at  his  "  Josabeth,"  he  bent  an  ei^erear  to 

a  later  day,  Paul  went  heart  and  soul  the  discourse  of  two  men  who  began 

into  his  historic  studies.  eagerly  to  discuss  the  merits  and 

He  selected  Gros  as  his  master,  defects  of  the  painting.    He  recog- 

and  besides  his  studies  in  the  painting  nised  in  one  of  them  the  eminent 

room  of  this  eminent  artist^he  studied  painter  G^ricault,  and  waa  delighted 

and  practised  at  home.    In  1819  he  to  hear  him  bestowing  considerable 

was  honoured  with  an  order  by  that  praise  on  the  painting.      Gericault 

amiable  princess,  Marie  Amelie,  the  did  not  know  him  personally^  and 

Queen  of  France  at  a  later  day.    She  Delaroche  was  careful  not  to  mtro- 

requested   him  to  execute    for  the  duce  himself  on  that  occasion.    Next 

chapel  of  the  Palais  Royal  a  "Descent  day  he  waited  on  him  to  express  the 

from  the  Cross."   Whatever  difficulty  gratification  he  had  afforded  him  by 

he  met  in  its  execution,  was  as  nothing  his  remarks,  and  then  and  there  arose 

compared  to  the  embarrassment  of  a    strong    friendship    between    the 

acknowledging  the  fact  to  his  master,  artists,   one   in   the   enjoyment  of 

and  requesting  him  to  come  and  give  reputation,  the  other  aspiring  to  win 

bis  opinion  on  its  meriU  and  drfeclB.  it  by  increasing  efforts.     "Joan  of 

However,  he  screwed  up  his  resolu-  Arc      and   "St  Vincent    of    Paul 

tion,  and  avowed  the  deed,  and  the  preaching  a  charity  sermon  before 

great  man  was  not  a  little  surprised  Louis  Xul."  strengthened  his  grow- 

and— displeased  !    Keeping  down  his  ins  reputation, 

discomfort  by  a  strong  effort,  he  de-  m  one  could  study  his  art  more 

cidedlyobjected  to  the  requested  visit,  carefully   than  Delaroche;    he  fre- 

but  said  if  he  brought  the  picture  to  quently  made  wax  models  of  his  his- 

his  (Groses)  painting  room,  ne  would  toric  personages.  M.  de  Pa8toret,who 

let  him  know  his  opinion  on  the  exe-  then  exercised  such  influence  in  the 

cution.     It  must  have  been  a  trying  art-world  of  Paris,  so  much  admired 

moment  to  the  young  aspirant  when  his  group  of  "  St.  George  and  the 

the  piece  was  displayed  before  master  Dragon,    that  he  urged  him  to  exe- 

and  fellow-students,  and  the  usual  cute  it  on  a  large  scale  for  the  Champs 

pause  took  place   before  the  judge  Elys^es.     It  was  probably  all  the 

commenced  tne  awful  charge.    Gros  better  for  art  and  the  artist  himself 

was  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  his  that  the  revolution  of  1830  prevented 

reputation  ;  his  mien  had  something  his  intended  journey  to  Italy  to  study 

imposing  and  noble  about  it,  and  the  the  art  and  mystery  of  ancient  sculp- 

tone  of  his  voice  corresponded.    He  ture. 

did  the  duty  ofa  kind  and  encouraging  Decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the 
master  to  the  nervous  pupil,  and  while  Legion  of  Honour  in  1828,  elected 
using  the  picture  as  the  subject  of  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1832,  and 
lecture  to  the  other  pupila,  enlarged  appointed  professor  at  the  School  of 
on  its  merits,  and  only  lightly  touched  the  Fine  Arts  in  1833,  he  was  selected 
on  the  shortcomings  and  faults,—  to  execute  the  painting  of  the  **  Made- 
things  which  experience  would  soon  leine*'  in  this  latter  year.  In  order  to 
remedy.  Two  years  later  (1822)  he  qualify  himself  thoroughly  for  the 
condescended  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  great  task,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in 
pupil's  atelier  to  inspect  hb  "Josa-  company  with  two  brother  artists, 
betti  saving  Joas,''  with  which  the  havmgjust  finished  his  noble  picture 
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of  the  "Aflsasfiination  of  the  Duke  spirit  conversed  with  theire.      Although 

of   Guise.*'      Before    proceeding   to  ^^^7  of  tl»eir  portraits  are  known  to  us,  it 

Rome,  they  visited  the  old  cathedrals  7?«  •  ^^^^  ^  *?.  "P*-^*  ^^  »"P»- 

of  Tuscany,  and  studied  the  pale,  J"^'".  ««^"«f»  «^f"'*^    ,"*  ^ /"^TZ 

**    *uo**«"j,   »"v*  o^^x* ]^      1  from  immortality,  these  interpreters  of  art 

quaint,  Dantesque  designs  on  walls  at  wch  widely-separated  epochs ;  to  impart 

and  cupolas,  and    then    took  their  ^  them  the  movement,  the  Ettitude,  the 

rest   in    an    old    monastery    of    the  strength,  the  grace  which  belonged  to  their 

Camaidules,  in  the  Apennines.  There,  names,  their  characters,  their  labours,  their 

in    company    with     two     others    of  passions;  for  it  was  men,  and  not  mere  spirits 

their  countrymen,  they  studied  their  whom  Delaroohe  wished  to  paint.     He 

sketches,  and  devised   the  uses  to  trould  exMWt  them  on  eaith,  not  in  para- 

which  they  might  be  turned.  S^  V  /    '    ^'^IV^X  im^nM  m  to 

The  monastery  was  poor,  and  the  J*»-«  dead  men,  Ught  to  these  sliades  flame 

J        *"Y  «««'^*  J            r      ,',..,  to  these  ashes.      .    .     .      It  is  mipossible 

order  strict,  yet  the  five  delicately-  not  to  be  struck  by  the  general  aspectof  the 

nurtured  Parisians  contented  them-  pi^^^^  ^^  ^^^  beautiful  disposition  of  the 

selves  with  bare  walls,  scant  furniture,  groups,  of  the  happy  distribution  of  light, 

and  plain  food,  and  made  themselves  and  of  the  simple  majesty  of  this  living; 

BO  agreeable  to  the  poor  recluses,  that  history  of  art  from  Pericles  to  Louis  XIY  .'* 
afler  their  departure  a  shadow  was 

cast  for  a  time  on  the  life  within  the  Alas,  an  accidental  firesettingapiece 
convent  walls.  Paul  ^ratified  his  of  scaffolding  ablaze  in  its  neighbour- 
good-natured  hosts,  by  designing  on  hood  did  serious  injury  to  this  great 
the  wall  of  the  cell  he  had  occupied,  work,  and  the  death  of  the  artist 
a  Madonna  of  the  size  of  life.  within  a  year  prevented  its  perfect 
After  some  time  spent  in  Rome,  restoration.  His  intimate  friend, 
studying  the  glorious  remains  of  art.  Robert  Pleury,  did  all  that  a  man  of 
and  making  many  designs,  he  found  genius  could  for  the  injured  work 
to  his  great  chagrin,  that  a  modifica-  of  a  brother  artist,  with  whom  his 
tion  had  taken  place  in  the  designs  sympathies  were  in  unison.  M.  Leon 
of  Government  with  regard  to  the  vinet  restored  the  architectural 
paintingof  the  "Madeleine."  The  new  portions  of  the  tableau.  Most  of 
arrangement  interfered  with  unity  of  our  readers  have  of  course  inspec- 
purpose  in  carrying  out  the  design,  ted  engravings  of  the  fine  design, 
and  80  being  apprehensive  of  the  The  piece  was  finished  in  1841,  the 
effect  of  divided  councils,  he  sur-  partial  iiyury  took  pla«e  on  the  16th 
rendered  his  commission,  and  re-  December,  1866. 
turned  to  Paris.  There  he  occupied  After  the  completion  of  the  great 
himself  on  such  striking  scenes  as  picture  which  took  up  four  vears  of 
"  Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thou  proceeding  his  life  he  ceased  to  send  worts  to  the 
to  Execution  before  the  eyes  of  Riche-  yearly  exhibitions,  but  he  did  not 
lieu,"  "Mazarin  on  his  Death-bed,"  cease  to  labour.  Many  delightful  re- 
"  Cromwell  contemplating  the  Dead  unions  of  artists  and  men  of  letters 
Body  of  Charles  I.,^'  the  "  Children  were  held  at  his  house,  marked  by  all 
ofEdwardin  the  Tower,"  "Strafford,"  the  agreeabilities  arising  from  intel- 
"  Charles  I.  Insulted,"  and  on  the  lectual  conversation,  the  inspection 

S)rtrait8  of  some  eminent  personages,  of  rare  works  of  art,  and  the  eiyoy- 

uizot  among  the  number.    Full  of  ment  of  fine  music     His  ereatest 

the  memories  of  the  Roman  galleries,  trial  was  the  loss  of  his  amiable  and 

be  conceived  and  finally  executed  the  gifted  wife,  herself  belonging  to  a 

noble  design  of  the  ''^Hemicycle  of  family  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 

Art"     The  following  lines,  relative  modem  art,  the  Vemets.  Among  the 

to  the  execution  of  this  great  work,  hundred  or  more  finished    pictures 

are  borrowed  from  M.  Halevy's  dis-  which  he  left  behind  him   may  be 

course  on  the  life  and  works  of  our  mentioned  "The  Passage  of  the  Alps 

artist  delivered  in  the  Academy  of  by  Charlemagne."   "Moses  laid  by 

Fine  Arts,  Oct,  1858 :-  the  Nile  "    "  The  Youn^  Mar^. 

^     .  ^        J   V    ui    J       *  Entombmg  of  Cbnst,"  ^'The  Holy 

"DeUpodie,  mfluenoed  by  his  deyout  ^^jnien,"    '^The  Return  from  oJ- 

:f  "*""•  ♦^n^f  \hr^.,Si  Dleci   b?  vary,"  4nd  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 

f*^^:S^:xd2k«dstr.st:u'^  B1^  virgin  connected  with. the 

to  poSiv  his  characters «  exhibiting.    He  Passion  and  Death  of  the  Saviour, 

tn/nsed  life  into  his  great  models^  and  his  Tableaux  m  which  sorrow  or  a  ten- 
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der  spirit  of  melancholy  was  the  pre-  "  But  for  the  employment  of  the  facnltiei 

vailing  sentiment,  were  his  works  of  ^7  ^l»»c^  ^^  ^"  distinguished,  he  needed  a 

predilection  after  the  death  of  his  framework  a  subject  which  would  interest 

ftr\^''"  ^tr^^  SrU^^^Sfi  *"wh-^^ct\u?j:::  t::^ 

^iS^^i'yo^l"'  *r  ^iP^A  ^l  ^'  ^?lu'  possession  of  him,  when  he  becami  sadbkl 

M.  de  Salvandy,  M.  de  Remusat,  the  JJ  j^,  ^^ole  effect,  iu  fo^c^  iu  value,  ha 

Duke  de  Nouailles,  M.  Thiers,  and  became  a  dramatic  creator,  though  his  oom* 

M.  Emile  Pereire.  position  never  had  anything  affected  or 

Paul  Delaroche,  grave  and  reserved  theatrical  about  it.  .  .  . 

as  he  appeared  to  casual  acquaint-  *^Delaroche  is  dramatic  in  the  good  ae« 

ance,  was  of  a  kind,  and  generous,  and  ceptation  of  the  word;  he  excels  in  the 

affectionate  disposition.    Such  a  man  composition  of  a  scene,  he  arrangw  his  per- 

could  not  but  be  loved  and  respected  ~?,?«^^*?^^^"  accessories  with  artistic 

>iv  his  friends  •  bv  his  nuTiila  he  Was  ^^^  *°^  judgment.  ...  By  patient  and 

py  ms  menas  ,  oy  nis  P"PJ^^\y^«  reflective  study,  by  a  profound  and  deeply- 

Idolized.    He  always  mterested  him-  ^^^  ^^jy^,^  J^  ^  j^^^py  j^^^j^i^^  ,,/*^. 

Self  m  their  progress,  and  m  their  ^ves  at  the  complete  disposal  of  his  mate- 

success  after  they  had  passed  from'  ri^u.    The  action  is  true;  thus  would  ths 

Under  his  hands.    There  was  nothing  thing  have  occurred;  all  the  figures  havs 

dogmatic  in  his  mode  of  teaching,  the  expression,  the  attitude,  which  a  con* 

He  convjersed  on  subjects  of  art  in  a  summate  actor  would  have  given  them,  and 

familiar  manner  with  them,  reasoned  oftentimes  there  is  no  acting  at  aU.    The 

with  them,  discussed  their  opinions,  charactera  have  shown  themselves  to  the 

but  never  used   the   style  of  "Sir  rr*?-''^'^*ii^°'ii^  *^  'l'^ 

rk  «  1  »  j«  t.:-V^^w.w»,,*.;jf«4^;^»a  -»;fk  the  action  now  retraced.   He  has  been  in  th^ 

Oracle     m  his  communications  with  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  commit|^; 

them.  Our  concluding  remarks  on  the  ^^^^  j^^  ^^e  corpse.    We  everywhere  ^d 

peculiarities  of  this  excellent  artist  ^i^  faculty  of  realization,  and  the  trace  of 

are  taken  from  the  Discourse  of  M.  &  graceful,  elegant,  sl&ilful,  and  firm  hand  in 

Halevy,  already  quoted.  his  tableaux." 

"DeUroche  never  resorted  to  artifice  to  This  good  and  amiable  man  and 

obtein  the  favour  of  the  public,  he  only  en-  accomplished   artist    calmly  passed 

deavoured  to  merit  it  .  .  .      The  cxhibi-  ^    ^j^    ^^y^    f  November,  1856, 

tion  of  hia  worlcs  (this  took  place  after  his  .     .  /    n^..     «•   al  -,«„.  ^r  i,;„  „'            ' 

decease)  testifies  t^  his  unceasing  efforts,  to  ^  *^e  fifty-mnth  year  of  his  age. 

his  earnest  striving  after  progress  written 

on  the  face  of  every  one  of  his  works.     In-  music  :  tbomab  aarRon. 

cessant  study  marks  the  couwe  of  every  j^  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^.^inga  connected 

irta^S^rrd  ^rjLk  ?ali1:f.  "^'^^^  ^^^h  this  article,  the  present  person- 
"An  illustrious  philosopher  (M.  Victor  ^^  should  be  a  composer  as  well  a» 
Cousin)  who  loves  the  Fine  Arts  with  fer-  »  performer  and  zealous  lover  of  the 
vour,  and  has  traced  out  for  them  the  rules  Wt.  We  know  of  no  piece  of  his  COm- 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  has  position,  but  his  tastes  and  the  Society 
shown  us  how  much  superior  is  moral  to  which  he  was  admitted,  were  so 
beauty  to  that  which  is  merely  physical  or  inconsistent  with  his  Station  in  life, 
intellectual.  *If  we  (said  he)  consider  the  that  no  memoirs  of  any  musician 
moral  world  and  its  laws,  the  ideal  of  could  fumish  ft  more  bizarre  or  inter- 
liberty,  of  virtue,  of  devotednes8,--here  the  esting  sketch.    Besides,  we  must  not 

austere  justice  of  an  Anstides,  there  the    r«.^^?  i.u«.  »!<«;»,.  «*  «„-  ^.««.  ;-i j 

heroism  if  a  Leonidas,-prodigies  of  charity  ^^^g^*  *^®  C^?J^«  0^,9"',  ^^  «la?.d- 

or  of  patriotism,  here  wrtainly  is  a  tiiird  fP  when  on  the  subject  of  men  dis- 

order  of  beauty  far  surpassing  the  others,—  tmguished  by  proficiency  in  the  fine 

the  moral  beauty,  to  wiL'  This  is  the  quality  arts. 

by  which  Delaroche's  studies  were  more  and  ^  When  poetry,  music,  dramatic  ac- 

more  influenced  as  he  approached  the  ma-  tion,  and  even '  the  art  of  dancing, 

turity  of  his  age  and  his  abditiea.    This  is  were  combining  to  keep  ennui  at 

the  beauty  which  he  feels,  which  he  con-  ann's  length  from  the  soul  of  Loois 

temp  at«s  which  he  seeks,  and  wliich  he  XIV.,  the  humble  youth   Thomas 

style  any  of  these  itregular  movements,  tive   Vlllage-somewhere  m   North- 

these  violent  appeab   which   many  cele-  amptonsllire— tO  leam  as  much  of  the 

braud  artisU  have  permitted  themselves.  ^^  ^^  music  aa  the  organist  of  hia 

Taste,  which  is  the  sentiment  of  harmonious  parish  church  OOUld  teach  him.     He 

relations,  always  supported  and  guided  his  had  spent  the  seven  previous  years 

pencil  with  a  ooke  and  diarooii  deder  ift 
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London,  who,  when  diBinissing  him  death,  he  eiyoyed,  with  little  inter- 
with  a  modest  recompense  for  past  mission,  the  society  of  the  titled  and 
Mryiceo,  made  it  an  understood  con-  learned  at  weekly  re-unions,  held  for 
dition  that  he  was  not  to  set  up  in  the  purpose  of  treating  the  members 
bttsinesB  in  his  neighbourhood.  Tho-  to  tne  rare  standard  melodies  of  for- 
WAy  haring  made  some  process  in  mer  composers. 
liiB  darling  art,  and  finding  his  purse  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of 
nearly  empty,  turned  his  face  once  the  day  on  his  ordinary  rounds,  bag 
more  to  Lonaon,  and  began  to  ply  his  on  shoulder,  be  would  pass  the  long 
former  trade.  Having  deliveretl  as  evening  treating  his  ears  to  such 
many  bags  of  his  commodity  as  served  sweet  sounds  as  could  be  drawn  from 
to  meet  his  daily  wants,  he  would  his  Viol  de  Gamba.f  While  thus 
jproceed  to  explore  among  old  book-  solacing  his  ears  with  the  melodies 
shops  and  stands  for  rare  old  pieces  of  Jenkins,  Simson,  Corelli,  and  Pur- 
of  musie  and  rare  old  books  on  science  cell,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a  neigh- 
aad  literature.  hour  of  his,  a  foreigner,  who  was 
At  night,  dulcet  sounds  would  be  diligently  throwing  away  his  time  and 
heard  by  his  neighbours  proceeding  money  m  alchemical  experiments, 
from  the  long  low  room  on  a  level  This  professorwas  the  French  doctor, 
with  the  street,  in  one  end  of  which  Garenci^res,  who,  losing  his  office  of 
were  piled  his  sable  coods,  and  in  the  physician  to  the  French  Embassy, 
other  was  laid  out  his  kitchen  and  took  to  the  search  of  the  Philosophers 
(lormitory,  innocent  of  a  partition.  Stone  to  raise  his  sinking  state.  Dur- 
On^  day,  making  a  call  on  Christo-  ing  the  intiniacy  of  the  oddly  matched 
pher  Bateman,  a  book  and  music  pair,  Britton,  who  was  ingenious  in 
seller,  he  enlarged  his  acquaintance  more  than  one  line,  constructed  for 
in  a  strange  enough  fashion.  his  friend  a  portable  laboratory,which 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  mv  attracted  the  notice  of  many  scien- 
Lords  Oxford,  Pembroke,  Sunderland,  tific  men  in  London.  The  visionary 
and  Winchelsea,  being  book-hunters  Frenchman  demoralized  the  Briton 
of  BO  mean  order,  generally  employed  to  some  extent,  for  he  joined  him  in 
Saturday,  a  dies  non  in  the  Parliament  his  chase  after  the  visionary  substance. 
boose,  in  their  literary  courses  among  However,  there  was  not  much  mis* 
shops  and  stalls.  One  day,  having  chief  done.  A  French  gentleman  who 
assembled  at  the  shop  mentioned  was  much  interested  in  the  small 
above,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  laboratory,  took  Tom  with  him  for  a 
to  see  a  person  of  middle  sise,  and  of  while  to  France  to  construct  such 
a  frank  and  intelligent  countenance,  another  article  for  him,  and  hand- 
lay  his  black  ba^  carefully  in  a  cor-  somely  rewarded  him  for  his  services. ' 
Bar,  and  inquire  m  a  modest  but  un-  The  alchemist  died  soon  after,  and 
embarrassea  manner  about  a  certain  Britton,  being  no  longer  under  the 
Tolome  of  old  music.  One  nobleman  evil  influence  of  alchvmy,  content*' 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  edly  resumed  his  rounds  by  day,  and 
another  nobleman  joined  in  the  dis-  his  musical  treats  by  night 
course,  and  soon  it  became  a  general  He  had  some  money  on  his  return 
eonfcrence,  all  being  surprised  at  the  from  France,  and  with  it  he  treated 
poor,  small-coalman  possessing  such  himself  to  a  more  commodious  resi*- 
a  fine  taste  for  the  ar^  so  much  liter-  dence.  His  kitchen,  dormitory,  and 
ary  information,  and  being  at  the  coal-store  still  occupied  the  ground- 
same  time  so  modest  and  so  little  floor,  but  over  this  was  a  long,  low 
disconcerted  by  the  notice  taken  of  room,  so  low  indeed  that  the  head  of 
him.  a  very  tall  man  would  graze  the  ceil- 
That  day  the  noble  company  dined  ing.  It  was  approached  in  the  Scotch 
^  the  Mourning  Buth^  *  making  fashion  by  an  outer  staircase,  bearing 
Thomas  Britton  their  ffuest,  and  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  better  sort 
thenceforward  till  the  day  of  his  of  hufder,  and  up  this  steep  climbed 


*  A  Urem  csUblislMd  by  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  and  having  itt  iiga  pm  la 
SMStaing  alter  the  execntion  of  King  Charles  I. 

t  The  inatnimeat  named  by  oar  anthority.  Not  being  mwlo-mad,  except  in  the  matter 
«f  M  Iriih  melodies,  We  are  nnable  tA  appreoiato  a  lonr-hoon'  enjoyment  fumiahed  bf 
aUgMOtef  OBaUnrancaleempaai. 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  once  a  week,  as  Bannister,  Needier,  Hughes  (author 

hid  the  poverty  of  floor  and  walls  of  the  "  Siege  of  Damascus")  Hart, 

with  their  rich  dresses,  and  ei\joyed  Shuttle  worth,  Pepusch,  young  Du- 

the  best  music  procurable  at  the  time,  bourg,  and  the  great  Handel !  Among 

The  concerts  of  the  day  seem  to  the  visitors  were  to  be  seen  Lords 

have  held  out  but  little  inducement  Bolingbroke,    Burlington,     Chandos 

to  people  of  good  taste,  if  we  can  (Musical  MsBcenases),  Pope,  Addison, 

form  a  correct  judgment  from  the  and  other  wits  and  men  of  genius, 

announcement  of  one  which   took  Ofcourse,these  lights  of  the  Augustan 

place,  Feb.  4th,  1674  :—  age  of  England  did  not  (as  we  have 

"This  day,    .    .    .    at  the  Uvera  of  seenliving, empty-headed, fashionable 

the  Fkeee,  near  St  Jamee's  Palace,  at  two  people  do)  begin  to  chatter  with  each 

o*clock,  and  every  day  of  the  week  except  other  as  soon    as    the  concert  com- 

Sunday,  a  rare  Concert  for  four  Marine  menced.     Those  whose  nerves  were 

Trumpets,  an   inatrument   unknown  in  not  tremblingly  alive  to  the  influence 

England  up  to  the  present  day.      Price  of  of  SWeet  sounds,  and  would  not  wound 

pUces-the  best,  a  shilling,  the  others  three-  ^.^e  susceptibilities  of  the  performers 

pence  each.  -^^  inattention,  stayed  away ;  at  least 

The  marine  trumpet  had  no  tube,  we  hope  they  did. 

nor  was  it  made  of  brass ;  it  was  In  the  height  of  his  enjoyment  and 

simply  a  large  guitar,  possessing  one  his  reputation,  Britton  never  neglected 

chord  only.   It  would  require  a  remote  his  business  as  dealer  in  coal  and  coke, 

ancestor  of  Paganini  to  extract  en-  He  lived  independent  and  respected 

thralling  sounds  from  such  an  instru-  till  1714,  and  might  have  enjoyed  life 

ment  much  longer,  but  for  a  mischievous 

In  1678  Britton  commenced  his  thought  that  entered  the  mind  of  a 
series  of  concerts :  and  delicate  ladies  Middlesex  magistrate,  who,  to  make 
and  foppish  gentlemen  were  content  sport  of  the  simple  and  unaffected 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  narrow  Britton,  brought  in  a  ventriloquist 
outside  stair,  and  the  prying  and  one  day,  having  first  instructed  him 
offensive  gaze,  and  sometimes  the  what  to  do.  During  the  performance 
rough  jokes  of  the  mob,'  for  the  of  a  charming  piece,  the  poor  man  at 
privilege  of  sitting  within  the  walls  the  harpsichord  heard  these  awful 
of  the  long,  shabbily- furnished  room,  words,  apparently  in  the  tones  of  his 
and  listening  to  the  best  music  of  the  dead  mend,  the  Alchymist,  and  pro- 
day,  ceeding  from  below  the  floor — ^**Fall 

But  poor  Britton's  modesty,  single-  on  your  knees,  Thomas  Britton ;  your 

mindedness,  or  industry,  could  not  hour  is  come — sav  a  prayer,  you  are 

save  him  from  evil  tongues.    There  on  the  point  of  death."    The  unsus- 

must  be  some  untold,  unknown,  and  pecting  victim  did  as  he  was  desired, 

disloyal  motive  for  these  assemblies  of  certain  that  the  warning  came  from 

the  great  at  the  house  of  a  small-  beyond  the  tomb.    He  fell  prostrate, 

ooal  man ;  he  was  once  in  league  with  began  to  pray  in  the  agony  of  the  expec- 

the  maf^cian  (}arenci^res,  he  must  be  ted  death,  and  in  vain  cUd  the  afflicted 

a  Jesuit  or  an  Atheist,  he  and  his  contrivers  of  the  trick  endeavour  to 

visitors  should  be  looked  to.    In  fact,  undeceive  him ;  the  shock  had  been 

the  position  became  untenable,  to  use  too  great,  the  mischief  was  done :  he 

a  vulgar  expression,  and  the  result  died  two  days  afterwards.    May  every 

was,   that   a   convenient  salon  was  lover  of  practical  jokes  who  learns 

taken,  and  a  club  organised,  each  this  circumstance  now  for  the  first 

member   paying    ten   shillings   per  time,  lay  it  to  heart,  and  restrain  his 

annum.  stupid  and  mischievous  propensities. 

The  members  of  the  club  bore  the  Poor  Britton  left  a  good  and  loving 

whole  expense  of  the  estabhsbment,  wife  to  bewail  his  loss.     Among  his 

admission  to  ei^oy  the  entertainment  property,  which  was  sold  by  auction 

being  by  free  tickets.     The  worthv  for  ner  behoof,  were  many  rare  books, 

founder  presided  at  the  harpsichord,  and  numerous  volumes  of  music,  en- 

and  was  as  blessed  as  one  of  Homer's  graved  or  written  by  his  own  hands, 

gods,  surrounded  by  beauty  and  talent,  There  was  a  large  collection  of  musi- 

and  nis  whole  being  immersed  in  the  cal  instruments,  and  the  catalogues 

flood  of  harmony  pouring  from  the  of  the  sale,  which  lasted  three  days, 

breaths  and  fingers  of  such  performers  are  now  among  the  desiderata  of  the 
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curious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  we  have  made  some  extracts,  was 
was  a  respectable  amount  realized  by  born  27th  May,  1799.  His  parents 
the  auction.  were  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  were 

During    Bntton  s     hfetime,     the    known  by  the  name  of  LcTi.    His 
bociety    <rf-     Ancient    Music     was    musical  tastes  must  have  been  early 
founded,  his  own  exertions  having    developed,  for  we  find  him  receiving 
protoWy    given   the   first   impulse,    lessons  at  the  Cmservatoire  in  1809. 
Folk  in  the  lower  ran  ks  of  life,  blessed    He  obtained  the  chief  prize  for  musi- 
or  cursed,  as  it  might  be,  with  tastes    cal  composition  in  1819,  and  was  com- 
unamted  to  their  sphere,  were  un-    missioned  in  1820  to  set  the  De  Fro- 
wisely  treated  m  many  instances  by  fundis  (Hebrew  words)  to  musio  for 
the  great  of  the  last  and  the  preceding    the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Due  de 
century.      They  would  take   these    Berrl    He  was  afterwards  sent  into 
low-bom  musicians,  poets,  and  ro-    Italy  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  ex- 
mancers,  admit  them  to  their  drawing-    pense  of  the  Government.  After  more 
rooms,  and  send  out  invitations  to    than  one  unsuccessful  effort  to  bring 
large  parties  to  admire  the  poses  and    himself  before  the  public  by  the  pro- 
the  growlmgs  of  these  lions  of  lowly    duction  of  musical  pieces,  his  AHtsan 
estaU",  pat  them  on  the  backs,  and    was  performed  in  1827  at  the  Fet/- 
liberally  subscribe  to  their  slender    deau,  but  with  little  success.    How- 
volume  of  poems  or  other  literary    ever,  he  had  better  fortune  next  year 
efforts.    Alas !  how  sordid  and  squalid    with  The  King  and  the  Ferrpman,  an 
did  everything  in  their  native  villages    occasional  piece  produced  on  the  fes- 
and  native  homes  seem  afterwards  to    tival  of  Charles  A. 
these  poor  victims  when  they  recalled       In  1829  his  Claris,  an  opera  in  five 
the  rich  saloons  in  which  they  lately    acts,  met  with  public  favour,  Madame 
sat,  and  how  boorish  and  ungraceful    Malibran  filling  the  chief  part  After 
was  the  demeanor  of  sweetheart  or    some  other  successes  and  nulures,  hia 
relative  when  the  refined  grace  and    great  work,  The  Jewess,  firmly  es- 
amiable  manners  of  Lady  Amelia  or    tablished  his  reputation  m  1835.    It 
Lady  Sophia  were  remembered.    If    exhibited  great  elevation  of  style  and 
extreme  wretchedness  of  mind  or  loss    superior  tdent.  We  subjoin  the  names 
of  reason  ensued,  was  it  out  of  the    and  dates  of  some  of  his  numerous 
common  order  of  things  1    The  lords    pieces  which  followed  The  Jewess, 
and  ladies  of  our  times  are  more    and  were  favourably  received  i—The 
considerate,  and  in  reality  much  more    Plague  of  FlorenceA%2» ;  The  Queen 
kind  to  the  poor  patients  bitten  by    of  Cyprus,  1840;  Charles  F/.,  1842; 
the  demons  of  poetry  or  romance.    The  Queen*s  Musketeers,  1846 ;  Tlu 
They  not  only  afford  them  no  conn-    Valeof  Andorre,l^4^  Ka^TheWanr 
tenance,  but  get  out  of  their  way    dering  Jew.  I8bb,    We  have  counted 
whenever  a  possible  meeting  is  to  be    eighteen  otner  operas  among  his  re- 
apprehended.    If  a  greengrocer,  at    mains. 

the  instigation  of  the  poetic  demon,  M.  Halevy  had  the  happy  art  of 
writes  or  prints  "  Flights  of  Fancy,"  uniting  charming  melodies  to  striking 
or  "  Poetic  Trifles,"  or  "  Youthful  dramatic  situations.  His  concerted 
Musings,*'  his  erewnile  crowded  stall  pieces,  his  choruses,  and  orchestral 
becomes  a  desert;  his  aristocratic  effects  were  always  deeplv  studied, 
patrons  cross  over  the  way  to  his  and  for  the  most  pwi;  highly  success- 
unlettered  rival  in  business,  whose  ful.  All  his  productions  were  the 
soul  is  not  above  greens  or  turnips,  result  of  great  care  and  study,  and 
A  poetic  ploughman  will  be  sent  were  distinguished  by  apparent  ease 
about  his  business,  and  scarcely  get  and  great  breadth,  in  1833  he  ob- 
his  discharge  from  his  disgusted  tained  the  office  of  Professor  at  the 
employer.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Conservatoire;  he  was  named  Mem- 
Poetry  (including  romance),  painting,  her  of  the  Academy  in  1836,  and  Per- 
music,  and  their  ^ifts,  are  all  refined  petual  Secretary  in  1854  :  his  death 
luxuries,  and  by  nght  belong  to  those  occurred  in  1861.  The  Corps  Legis- 
favoured  individuals  who  can  afford  latif  conferred  a  pension  of  5.000 
to  indulge  in  them.  francs  on  his  widow,  herself  a  lady 

Jacques -FranQois-Elie-Fromental    distinguished  by  her  knowledge  of 
Halevy,  from  whose  funeral  orations    the  fine  arts. 
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THS  BOV.  0RA5TLEY  F.  BERKELEY'S  UFE  AlTD  BEOOUJBCTIOm.      * 

COHCLVntfK, 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  keeper,  James  Dewfa,  did  <«  cfaAt  Uy  fat 

natare  of  some  of  the  subjects  treated  tearing  np  holts,  at  times  vp  to  the  wiiiH 

in  the  two  volumes  of  this  work,  in  water,  and  then  having  to  go  to  Mr^i 

sometime  publUhed— subjecU  calcu-  i?^«"  »  ^"""^ ""'  ""^  ""^"V*  ^^^'^u^ft 

lated  to  excite  the  displeasure  and  \S^ ^"Zf^'l.T^.^iyLf'^'^ 

resentment  of  some  high"  people  and  ^J^^^e^^'oWte^^^^ 

their  litciwy  ■upportere— the  author  a„e,  ^  i  ^^  mother.    The  only  eCeet  It 

feelB  satMned  with  the  reception  of  bad  ^f^  i^  giyg  each  of  ns  a  toothaeh«  on 

his   revelations,   taking  evenrtbing  the  foUowing  daj."    (Thty  imvni  that 

into  account.      As  the  'concluding  Inxoiy.) 

TOlumes  are  replete  with  anecdotes  nr        r    x       ,.  r.             _>. 

(some  of  them  slightly  scandrfous)  We  prefer  to  watch  our  sportamaa 

concerning  most  of  the  popular  and  crawhng  through   damp  grass  and 

literaiT  characters,  who  have  figured  ?«*"«  *«  ^^*  »  ■*'0*  •*  *  '*»«  <>« 

since  the  beginning  of  the  present  *«"'  «'  «!«'  aMuming  the  giuse  of 

century,  they  have  been  or  will  be  **«»«  ^^''^'^  °f  ^  ^fZ-<^^'f 

read  with  avidity.    The  portionsthat  '^°°'  ^>^  animal  are  not  distrustfiiL 

relate  to  natural  history,  and  discuss  P*"*  "  ""»<=!»  '^  nature,  and  mc- 

merely  literary  matters,  are  more  to  turesqueness,  and  vigour  m  the  de- 

onr  individual  taste,  but  we  must  be  f?;V,P"^f  P*^  "C  *^?  ^°l^  *°i  °o*  * 

content  to  remain  in  a  minority.  *»"!« .  "^  fi(^  H'?*  *"^"***  *^* 

'  working  classes.     It  would  require 

avHiaiicM  or  a  eroitiuiAa  and  itATvaAur.  much  trouble  to  Convince  us  of  the 

Those  who  have  read  the  first  two  ^""^.fj^  "?'?*°Vt!''''  "^^I^tjo" 

volumes  of  the  life  and  opinions,  re-  7},l„Z!f  J^^\^  a^^^F°°^-'  '?*^  % 

quire  not  to  be  told  of  the  author's  Cir?"*!?'^  *i'^*^"?^f  *°'?!^  **^ 

passionate  attachment  to  field  sports.  5!!3°^     /  "^  f?^    ^^  * 

rpropensity  of  this  nature  iS  not  d«?"Ptionof  a  wretched  cold  tune, 

ne<5es8krily  allied  to  cruelty,  as  every  f^lh   J  '5^*"^  *"/"^v.°^"i?*^ 

oneknowl     StiU  there  are  circum-  "»«»«  dogdays,  we  find  himself  wd 

•t«nces  attending  the  chase  which  ?!?  v'®*"71Er  "^  ^^"^    comfortable 

can  scarcely  be  read  by  good  dispo-  S'**''"'?  "^  ^"-    ^'^h   «*^jk  ^^ 

•itioned  p<i.ple  with  an/  degree  of  '<*""'«  ".K  ^^'^  f'^'^t  ^^^' 

comfort.    It  is  not  aii  i«reeable  oc-  «>«  Pro««>t-^    Mrs.  C.  ,9  about  oon- 

cupation  that  of  seeking  the  life  of  ^"^fi"?^  ^"^  ^  ^}^  ^*"?  coW  parlour, 

any  poor  animal  while  anxiously  ex-  '^•*'*  **>«  ^  endeavouring  tolight,-^ 

erting  itself  to  preserve  its  voung.  So  " '  No,  my  good  ICra.  Cas^r,'  nSA  I.  Tks 

though  somewhat  excited  by  the  ac-  Utchen  chimney  ooraer  if  yoapleaae.  Bring 

count  of  some  famous  captures  of  "'  ?""'  '"^'l*  ™™''  '••''•• »  sJ***  ^  '•*' 

otters  within   the  precincts  of  the  **«'•  "?«^  "<»  •  y>^  .i?  ««.  'Wie  with 

New  Forest,  we  coiQd  not  relish  the  ^'Zl'^^^''  lll^lT^K*'^?"  T^ 

following  eW  :-  ^aU'Tbu^  ^mt''^  "^  ""  "^  "^ 

•*  I  once  found  a  female  otter  on  the  «*  Down  then  we  sat,  almost  in  the  Urs 

Bfford  stream  in  the  act  of  making  a  couch  to  enjoy  our  toast  and  ale.    (The  door 

for  her  young.      Old  Palestine  from  the  is  opened  once  or  twice  to  his  great  di*- 

Orafton  kennel  found  and  disturbed  her  in  comfort)      'Dash  that  door!  there's  the 

the  midst  of  it.    At  her  we  went  for  seven  latch  again.* 

hoars  and  a  quarter  with  con^iUnt  views,  "The  latch  did  lift,  and  more  tiira  onoe, 

and  during  that  time,  on  a  stump  over-  with  a  timid  and  cautious  sound.    At  last, 

hanging  the  river,  she  miscarried  and  gave  after  keeping  me  in  euspense,  the  door 

birth  to  two  cubs  born  only  a  few  days  be-  opened  just  enough  to  admit  a  head  in 

lore  their  time  (!).    A  hound  found  them,  strong  contrast  to  the  surrounding  hues.  It 

and  when  I  t<x>k  one  In  my  hand  it  was  was  a  queer  looking  black  bead,  garnished 

ioarcely  cold.  She  beat  us  for  want  of  light,  with  some  grizzled  wool.     A  feeble  voice 

and  well  she  d^erved  to  escape.    (Would  begged  permission  to  come  In  for  a  warm. 

^'  ^?  ^i  thought  so  before  the  chase  "  »No;*  was  mine  hostess's  sharp  and  »- 

b^gtn  i;    The  work  that  myself  sad  my  pelUnt  reply,  m  she  bustied  towirdi  the 
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4oor  t9  poib  it  to.    *  Thif  is  no  placo  now  and  the  consolatioiif  which  the  study 

lor  the  like  of  you,'  allndtng  to  my  pro-  of  God's  creatures  impart  to  finely 

mco  and  the  expected  arrival  of   J^rd  constituted  minds,  but  is  possessed 

Maimttbory.  ....     ^  of  the  power   to  communicate  his 

«JS"bS:^  ?he''ar  "S^^  rd°o:^  •"«"*»!  ew-^e-t  to  hiB  readen. 

and  a  more  if  retched,  half-clothed,  wholly-        '^  How  genial  la  the  air  of  this  lovely 

starved  negro  I  never  saw.  A  few  rags  only  spring,  and  verdant  the  re-awakened  vege- 

hnng  abont  him,  leaving  his  head,  and  feet,  tation  1     Birds  and  buds  in  song  and  hue, 

and  ehest  bare,  and  they  had  been  nipped  1  burst  out  together, — ^the  band  and  ban* 

hy  the  intense  frost  to  an  inflai&matoiy  ner  of  the  summer  host  is  seen  and  heard 

bine  and  fermginous  brown-  on  wooded  waste  and  wild ;  and  I  in  my 

^*  As  he  pasMd  the  window  he  threw  upon  solitary  life  am  spoken  to  by  my  feathered 

the  flickering  casement  ruddy  with  the  fire  little  friends,  who  had  lingered  round  my 

a  longing  and  imploring  glance,  and  as  he  cottage  in  frost  and  snow,  and  had  come  to 

did  so  lus  eyes  met  mine.     Jumping  up,  my  caU  and  fed  on  such  food  as  I  could  give 

and  opening  the  door,  I  called  to  him  to  re-  them.    While  sitting  at  breakfast  during 

turn ;  he  paused  for  an  instant  in  indecision,  winter  and  looking  out  on  the  frozen  lawn 

....  and  on  my  varied  guests,  I  used  to  please 

^  *  Come  here,  my  good  feQow,*  I  cried ;  myself  with  thinking  that  those  I  saw  there 

ha  obesred.     Pointing  to  a  place  near  the  sUent  and  sad,  would,  when  spring  time 

ixe  I  bade  him  be  seated  by  my  little  table,  came,  rejoice  me  with  their  sweet  songsj 

.    .    •   and  then  not  more  to  the  astonish-  and  recaU  my  thoughts  to  boyhood's  hour^ 

vent  of  the  poor  black  than  the  hostess,  I  by  the  treasures  shown  me  in  their  wondrous 

badb  the  latter  dress  up  another  pot  of  hot  nests,  no  longer  to  be  reft  or  broken.    Here 

dog*8  noee  the  same  as  my  own,  and  place  now  while  I  write,  by  my  open  window 

it  before  the  negro,  with  a  plate  of  bread  sits  my  little  friend,  the  hedge-sparrow  in 

«nd  cheese.  her  russet  garb,  on  four  beautifully  bright 

"  The  poor  fellow's  astonishment  at  being  blue  eggs.     In  a  nook  of  an  old  ivied  stump 

90  comfortably    entertained    on  the  spot  of  a  tree  close  by,  nests  the,  to  man,  sociid 

whence  he  had  so  lately  been  inho8pttai)ly  robin,  but  to  his  tribe  the  most  quarrelsome 

fxpelled,     was    beyond    description.      It  bird  of  aU.     There  in  those  laurels  are  thf 

teemed  as  if  words  were  denied  him.    How-  nests  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  while  up 

fver  after  robbing  his  hands  at  the  fire,  he  in  the  fork  of  the  birch  above  sits  th9 

^e^A  at  the  viands  before  him,  sipping  his  misletoe  thrush,  her  screeching  voice  ready 

hot  brew,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  me  every  to  proclaim  the  presence  of  a  hawk,  and  to 

now  and  then  with  a  timid  look  of  the  call  me  forth  with  the  ever-protecting  gun. 

meet  heartfelt  thanks.    ...  As  I  wander  in  the  kitchen-garden  to  inhale 

^*6od   forgive   me  for  many  a  harsh  the  perfume  of  the  blossoms  of  the  apple 

.  word  hastily  spoken  to  a  poor  man  I     The  and  cherry  trees  above  my  head,  the  grate- 

'  food  I  thus  bestowed  on  this  negro  was  no  f nl  goldfinch  gathers  moss  from  the  bark  te 

ttonement  to  them  on  my  part.     For  I  do  make  her  nest,  and  the  warbling  lesser 

not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  had  as  much  white-throat,   by  some  erroneously  called 

pleasure  in  watching  this  houseless,  lonely,  the  willow- wren,  sweetly  sings  bis  little 

wretched  man  eating  heartily,  and  being  song,   while  seeking  insects  so  minute  as 

kindly  treated,  as  I  afterwards  had  in  the  scarcely  to  be  traced  by  the  human  eye.** 
day's  wild-fowl  shooting.     It  cost  me  but         mi,^   i^«.«,   ^^  ««i.«      '     j      r  t. 

SSe,  indeed  I  had  not  much  to  rive;  but  ,  Th^  lover  of  nature  and  of  her 

tbeshiUingUid  out  gave  me  infinitely  more  ^^T^o  chUdren  is  not  without   his 

happineai  than  the  expenditure  of  many  a  troubles.    Here  we  find  our  naturalist 

ftra-ponnd  note.'*  obliged  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over 

rx       1.    i.    •  J      1  J*  XI.  ^is   young    water-fowl    and    other 

One  chapter  IS  devoted  to  the  niany  weakly  pete  to  guard  their  lives  from 

pets  which  succeeded  ©ach  other  in  anakes,  stoats,  adders,  even  squirrels- 

^he  aflFections  of  the  author,  from  the  ^hose  innocent  looking  little  creatures ! 

robm-redbreast  to  the   stag-hound,  but  the  cares  we  are  confident  are  more 

ofio,  apparently  the  most  cherished,  than  counterbalanced  by  the  enjoy- 

being  a  cormorant !  ments. 

B^t,  as  has  been  the  career  of  our 
writer  by  family  annoyances,  he  has  tr  small  jous  op  okbat  mna, 

sought  and  obtained  many  consola- 
tions in  the  study  of  the  natural       Our  Naturalist,  when  he  quits  his 

features  of  sequestered   landscapes,  pets  wild  and  domestic  for  the  so- 

the  phenomena  ofthe  various  seasons,  ciety  of  beaux  and  wits,  scarcely 

and  the  habits  of  the  animals,  wild  pleases  us  so  well  by  his  remarks  or 

and   taine^   which  came  under  his  his  reporte  of  their  witty  sayings  and 

jlptioe.    Ue  not  only  feels  the  beauties  bizarre  doinga     Nearly  every  one 
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knew  before  the  publication  of  these  sounds  with   the   exerciaea  of  the 

volumes    that    "  Theodore    Hook,  "  Catholic  University"  students, 

though  a  terrible  bully  over  other  Mr.    Whalley's    early    education 

wits,  was  not  only  an  excellent  im-  seems  to  have  borne  a  wretched  pro- 

promptu  joker,  but,  seated  at  the  portion  to  his  monied  means  wnen 

piano,  could  display  the  talents  of  an  he   was  in  the  heyday  of  youth. 

English    improvimtare,    singing    a  Dublin  in  his  day,  as  the  great  grand- 

rhymine  history  of  the  company,  full  children  of  the  then  citizens  sorrow- 

of  the  nappiest  hits,  that  were  sure  fully  meditate,  was  distinguished  by 

to  provoke  general  laughter.''  the  winter  residence  of  many  more  of 

The  "  poet  of  every  circle  and  the  ^our  native  nobility  than  condescend 

idol  of  his  own"  gets  but  indifferent  'to  favour  it  now  with  their  presence, 

usage.    Thus  he  is  handled.  London,  and  Paris,  and  Rome  have 

" » Oh,  fly  from  the  world,  dear  Bessy,  to  prevailed  against  US.    Of  course  the 

me,'  was  inspired  by  a  young  lady,  who  young  bucks  and  bloods  often  made 

complied  with  its  request.      She  left  an  night  hideous,  but  it  was  Mr.  Whal- 

admiring  world  ...    to  become  the  ley's  ambition  to  be  king  of  the  tur- 

poet's  wife,  but  soon  discovered  that  her  bulent    young    scapegraces.       "  He 

husband  left  her  too  faequenUy  to  fly  to  fy^^^^  j^^  difficulty  in  gaining  admis- 

^  admnrmg  world.        .    .    Had  she  seen  gion  into  fashionable  clubs,  the  aris- 

him  however  when  left  to  her  own  refl^-  ^  ^.    j^^j^^ieTB  of  which  appear  to 

tions,  night  after  night — with  enraptured  y^^*""*^  *uv*uwwo  w   i*um^.u  «.p^^««M.  ux, 

Udies  of  fashion  hanging  upon  every  thril-  ^^^^  amused  themselves  at  hlB  ex- 

ling  note,  and  enthusiastic  duchesses  listen-  pcnse. 

ing  entranced  to  every  touching  sentiment,  "  They  laid  him  a  wager  of  a  hundred 

poor  Bessy  would  have  been  still  more  guineas  that  he  would  not  go  to  Jerusalem, 

uneasy."  Whallev  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 

James  Smith  though  not  equal  to  ?1  "^J"^  *°^  i?»^~^^  of  every  language 

Moore   in  satiric  compositioS  was,  l^^  rp^te't^'L^1L^;^^^ 

according  to  our  wnter,  more  amusing  Jerusalem.    It  must  have  been  somewhere 

m  society.      The  foUoWing  is  a  fair  about  1780,  when  continental  travel  waa 

Specimen  of  his  talent  in  that  line,  far  from  the  easy  affair  it  has  become,  and 

the   reader   bearing   in  mind  that  eastern  travel  was  attended  by  ao  many 

Gully,  member  of  the  House  of  Com-  dangers,  that  touristji  were  a  race    un- 

mons  in  King  William  IV.*s  time,  known.** 

had  been  a  bruiser,  and  that  Ponte-  Our  reckless  adventurer  found  his 

/rac«  means  Broken  Bndge.  ^^y  to   Paris,  and  rejoiced   many 

"  You  ask  me  why  Pontefract  borough  gatherers  of  waste  living  by  his  reck- 

coiadsoUy                 .    „  ,.  less  expenditure.    After  a  short  sea- 

Her  fame  by  retummg  to  Parhament,  g^^  ^f  dissipation,  he  made  his  way 

ti«I^Z|««ia»;^i  i^n^  T «.««/.«.  ?.  ^^  Marseilles,  and  thence  over  the 

The  etymological  cause,  I  suppose,  la  «riifj»r  f^  Svr^l 

The  breaking  the  bridges  of  so  many  ^*^^  ^  ^3^*- 

noses.**  "Having  landed  without  misadventure, 

Holding  aU  puns,  except  the  very  WhaUey  proceeded  on  his  journey,  but  the 

best  and  very  worst,  in  detestation,  J^*?P  ""^^T^t  ""V^^  ^"^  toiveUer. 

-«1  ^„«*  ^^4-»ui««f«^^;n»  ^^»A««i-  ^«i  'or  he  retamed  the  Macaroni  costume  in 

we  must  notwithstanding  present  one  ^j^^j^  ^^  y^^^  flourished  among  the  Dublin 

of  Horace  Smith  s.    Walkmg  with  a  bandies  (the  name  was  then  unspoken),  and 

fnend   through    Brighton    one    day,  his  extraordinary  Unguage  which  no  drag- 

this  inscription  in  a  beer-shop  window  oman  could  interpret,  occasioned  the  most 

attracted  their  attention —  ridiculous  scenes.    Fortunately  for  hhn  he 

"  Good  Bear  ^^  taken  for  a  madman,  which  chmcter 

Sold  here."  ^"^  '"^^  ^  believe  still  is,  invested  with  an 

««r            J.      i.  xi!    1     ji     J  •    j-f  almost  sacred  character  through  the  East : 

"We  may  trust  the  landlord  in  this  and  the  considerate  Mussulmans  havfaig 

case,     said  the  wit,      as  its  his  own  been  made  to  understand  his  object,  for- 

£ruin,"  warded  him  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 

jaauBALaii  weallmy.  "  In  due  time,  though  not  without  both 

One  of  the  best  told  short  stories  chy'^^^^j^thHB^^^^^ 

in  the  book  is  that  of  Buck  WhaUepr,  ^ere  equally  mystified  by  wJ  appearance, 

whose  town  residence  in  btephens-  They  staxed  at  his  UtUe  hat,  they  laughed 

green,  guarded  by  a  lion  couchant  at  his  swallow-UQed,  blue  coat,  they  mar- 

reposbg  over  the  ^ntranoe^  now  re-  veiled  at  his  brilliant  waSatooat,  and  looked 
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with  aatomahment  tt  hu  bright  buckskma  atlantic  pUy*goen,  into  whose  hands  the 

and  top-boots.     Bat  the  flourish  of  a  rather  MS.  fell,  who  saw  in  one  character,  if  left 

formidable  tprig  ofthUlelaghy  which  seemed  to  his  own  development,  elements  of  popu- 

neyer  out  of  his  hand,  kept  ev^i  the  most  larity.     He  was  permitted  to  do  with  it 

cnrioos  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  the  what  he  pleased.    The  result  was   Lord 

Buck  went  on  nnchaUaiged.  Dundreary.*' 

**  Taking  care  to  secure  from  the  au-  tt     >                      j  i.  •             •      x«    <. 

thoritlea  a  certificate  of  having  visited  the  Having  expreased  his  surpnae  that 

citr.  WhaDey  tamed  his  steps  homeward.  »J    impossible    character    bke    this 

Fortune  again  favoured  him ;  he  escaped  should  have  become  popular,  he  very 

innumeraUe  perib,  and  long  after  his  Dub-  correctly  traces   the   success   to  the 

lin  friends  had  forgotten  his  name  (?),  cleverness  of  the  comedian,  whose  ab- 

assured  of  his  death  by  shipwreck,  or  of  his  surdity  does  duty  for  the  wit  which 

slavery  by  the  Arabs,  he  presented  hunself  the  comedy  ought  tO  have  possessed. 

at  the  club,  and  claimed  his  wager.  j^   ig    rather    strange   that    our 

h.  w«^"!^^L   ^^^nZi  H^tlr  ^  Transatlantic  brethren  who  have  so 

he  was  now  callea,  contmued  nis  career  as     j*  ♦:««„•  k^j   i.i»^,^ y  ^-  •  x 

a  man  of  fashion  ii  Paris  and  in  London ;  distinguished  themselves  m  poetry, 
and  in  gambling,  drinking,  and  riotous  history,  and  essay,  and  to  some  ex- 
living,  dissipated  his  entire  patrimony.  ^^^  1^  nction,  have  not  succeeded  in 
He  lived  in  Ireland  for  many  years,  as  other  composing  one  Comedy  of  a  higii 
mined  Bucks  contrive  to  do  there,  in  class.  We  have  been  present  at  suc- 
poverty  and  obscurity,  till  gathered  to  his  cessful  dramas  which  came  from  New 
fathers;     but     his    adventures    continued  York  or  Boston,  but  the  SUCCess  of 

among  the  traditions  of  the  DubUn  and  each  entirely  depended  on  the  talents 

London  dubs,   and  furnished  ample  ma-  ^f  g^me   one    actor,   without  whose 

tenals  for  a  Uughable  after-dinner  story.  exertions  the  piece  would  not  have 

In  the  number  of  the  Univebsity  been  listened  to.     Mr.  Rice's  Ginger 

Magazine  for  December  1861,  may  Blue  was  a  case  in  point.    We  quote 

be  found  a  low-toned  Ivric  composed  our   author's  words   on   a  cognate 

on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Whalley  s  tri-  subject : — 

umphal  procession  to  the  ship  which  "  it  is  not  altogether  a  new  thing  on  the 

was    to   bear   him   from   his   native  boards  of  our  metropolitan  theatres  to  make 

land.  the  success  of  a  play  depend  on  the  humor- 
ous proceedings  of  a  particular  actor.    This 

fiTAira  romar.  made  the  immense  success  of  Pavi  Pry^  but 

The   Hon.  Mr.  Berkeley  is  rather  whenthedrollery  of  my  friend  Liston  could 

aore  on  the   subject  of  Lord   Dun-  no  longer  support  it,  the  play  sunk  in  popuUr 

dre^y     He  aopi^^^^^  T^^S^^^^^Z^::.:^'^^. 

headed  individuals  may  take  him  as  ^^^  ^^^  generation  of  comic  actors  Identify 

a  representative  of  a    considerable  themselves  with  their  humorous  characters, 

number  of  English  gentlemen.     It  is  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 

our  belief  that  not  one  in  everv  thou-  a  taste  for  genume  English  comedy  is  to  be 

sand  who  have  enjoyed  the  aOSUrdi-  found  in  the  land  of  its  birth.     In  private 

ties  of  the  character,  and  the  clever-  theatricals  as  performed  by  amateurs  mov- 

ness  of  the  representative,  supposes  hig  in  good  society,  this  is  esscntiaUy  the 

for  a  moment  that  an  original  could  "^  ^J«  f'^"''S^±'r«n?v  1  tem^rl!!; 

be  found  in  the  British  dominions,  f^^J^^^^^  ^^""^  ^^^^  *  temporary 

Many  of  our  writer's  observations  on  *^     '                              j  j    j  r 

the  subject  are  none  the  less  worthy  Many  of  the  living  and  dead  fops, 

of  respect  eccentrics,  and  exquisites,  are  passed 

that  the  pUy  called  in  review,  but  none  fop^^^^^Sj?^ 

m,'  was  liriuen  for  the  inanity  and  absurdity  of  Bwother 

the  American  market,  and  the  author  has  Sam's  dear  relative.      iJeau  J?ieiainft, 

taken    especial    pains   throughout,   that  Beau  Nash,  and  Beau  brummel,  if 

Yankee  prejudice   agahist  the   Britisher  weak  on  the  subject  of  dress,  were  not 

should  be  sufficiently  gratified  by  this  bur-  unprovided  with  average  intellects. 

kaque    and    imaginary  representation   of  QQ^Qt   D'Orsay    prided    himself    on 

Engliah  high  life.    Its  chums  as  a  comedy  i^    j^^  ^^^^  muscle.      Lords  Alvanley 

when  judged  by  the  Sheridan  standard  are  ,  fJhesterfield  would  have  diatin- 


**  It  is  well  known 
'Our  American  Cousin 


•carcdy  peroep^ble,  and  even  in  the  United  "" j^i,^  j  themselves  any  where.  *•  Lord 

Sutea,  bad  it  been  pUy«i^  written   iU  ©SordTwe^^^^                 with   the 

caxcer  wonld  have  been  brief.    But  there  ^*^"°^r.J  „  „«Wpp  anhere  of  action 

happened  at  the  thne  to  be  an  English  text)  wanted  a  nobler  spne^ 

KtT^coBsidermMe  repute  among  tAds-  than  was  accessible  to  him.    inatead 
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of  beading  a  beayy  charge  against  a  did  the  O'Mulligan  at  Mrs.  Perkina'a 

battery^  Ee  was  obligeato  content  ball." 

himself  with  the  harmless  vagaries  of  Talking  of  fashion,  a  careless  shop 

"  Spring-heeled  Jack,"  or  an  unpre-  window  gazer,  looking  from  a  distance 

meditated  turn  np  with  bumptious  at  the  frontispiece  portrait,  will  sarelj 

costermongers,  or  bullying  bargees,  cry,  "What  grocer  raised  to  alder- 

The  arrangement  that  keeps  the  eldest  man's  rank  have  we  here,  in  his  cha- 

Bon  of  a  house  out  of  the  army  and  peau-  brasT'    Yet  it  is  the  effigy  of 

navy  often  leads  him  into  eccentri-  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  the  author^a 

cities  like  those  for  which  my  poor  father,  as  he  appeared  on  Brighton 

dear  friend  obtained  such  wide  cele-  pier  when  Gkorge  IV.  was  prince, 

brity."  Let  us  hope  that  the  affectation  for 

The  nearest  approach  to  Lord  Dun-  a  profusion  of  grisly  hair  hanging 

dreary  known  to  our  author  was  his  from  the  chin  and  jaws  will  diminish 

'*poor  friend,  Teapot  Crawford,"  as  some  day.     Let  its  cultivators  read 

be  styles  him.    In  Sussex  this  other  these  sensible  remarks,  and  amend 

relative  of  Brother  Sam's  '*  climbed  their  senile  fancies,    "  For  some  time 

a  tree  after  a  crow's  nest,  and  when  past,  people  have  wondered  at  the 

bidf  way  up,  became  very  sick,  clinging  increase  of  venerable-looking  young 

to  its  stem  for  support     My  brother  men,  patriarchs  of  thirty,  and  Methu- 

asked  ^What  is  the  matter  V  when  selah's  of  twenty-five,  with  flowing 

between  his  paroxysms  of  retching,  locks  and  hirsute  appendages  white 

he  whispered  m  melancholy  sighings,  as  snow.    Not  only  toe  laity,  but  even 

*  My  misfortunes  have  come  over  the  clergy  have  found  out  the  advan- 
me.'"  ^^^  ^^  appearing  the  **  Grandfather 

And  really,  if  the  truth  without  Wniteheaas"oftheirown  little  drama 

reservation  is  told  in  these  volumes,  — the   long-skirted    curate,    passing 

he  deserved  to  be  own  brother  to  the  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,  as  well 

gentleman  with  the  eye-glass  and  the  as  the  reverend  speculator  in  a  low 

oapadous  whiskers.      "On  another  church  proprietary  chapel,  finding  it 

occasion  being  very  unhappy,  either  answer  nis  purpose  with  his  congre- 

as  to  love  or  money,  I  forget  which,  gation,  to  give  nimself  the  honours  of 

he  resolved  to  commit  suicide.    So  he  extreme  old  age.     .       .      .      The 

emptied  the  water  ju^;  and  bottle  into  ambition  to  look  *  virtuousest,  dis- 

hls  bed^  to  end  his  life  in  damp  and  creetest,  best,"  can  scarce  be  refHre- 

desolation.      Poor  fellow !    he   only  hensible ;  therefore,  no  very  severe 

cured  a  slight  affection  of  rheumatism  condemnation  is  called  for.     It  ia 

which  he  nad  been  suffering  from,  only  another  of  the  almost  innumer- 

and   arose  the  next  momiug  more  able  pretences  of  the  age ;  it's  un- 

alive  than  ever."   Another  affectation  adulterated  humbug,  that  s  all." 

of  the  Teapot  gentleman  was  speaking  Yer^  severe  is  our  author  on  those 

so  low  as  to  l^  nearly  unintelligible,  misguided  little  men  who  appear  to 

This  made  Sir  G.  Wombwell  cnr  out  have  produced  gigantic  beards  at  the 

to  him  on  one  occasion,  ^'  Confound  expense  of  their  &dily  organizations, 

it,  man  !  if  you  can't  sneak,  write  out  and  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  bush 

what  you  have  to  say.  of  hair  than  be  its  owner.    He  knows 

Continuing  to  descant  on  fashion  one  mighty  beard  which  seems  to 
and  its  whims  and  changes,  some  conduct  the  body  and  other  append- 
sound  remarks  are  made  on  the  sub-  ages  as  a  full-grown  paper  kite  directs 
ject  of  dress.  "  The  sombre  effect  of  the  movements  of  the  joints  of  ita 
the   gentleman's   evening  dress   no  tail. 

doubt  sets  off  by  contrast  the  beautiful  It  could  not  be  expected  that  one 
show  of  colours  provided  by  the  ladies ;  who  so  unmercifully  handles  the  af- 
bnt  there  seems  no  reason  on  earth  fectations  of  his  own  sex,  should  put 
whv  they  should  look  either  like  silk  mittens  on  when  dealing  with 
undertakers,  waiters,  or  parsons  (after  the  more  outrageous  foibles  of  the 
all,  a  clergyman  is  a  gentleman  bv  other.  As  a  reform  has  taken  place 
education  and  profession).  We  stick  we  omit  many  aevere  and  just  ra- 
te black  at  weddings  and  balls,  at  proaches  made  to  the  gentler  sex  on 
dinners  and  operas,  with  the  inevitable  their  late  pernicious  excesses,  and  for 

*  choker ;'  for  wearing  which  the  host  their  monopoly  of  all  available  room 
it  sometimes  taken  for  the  valet,  as  in  the  churchi  in  the  street^  ud  at 
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the  show.     He  quotes  an   advice  "  Dr.  Syntax's  Tour/'  was  a  favourite 

S'ven  by  a  French  court  physician  to  with  his  contemporaries.  It  would 
s  fat  sovereign,  to  walk  several  be  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  that 
times  a  day  round  his  brother,  who  Combe  illustrated  his  coloured  en- 
was  as  ob^  as  himself.  gravings   with   poor   poetry.      Our 

Many  well  meaning  persons  have  author  gives  the  preference  to  Row- 
been  in  the  habit  of  uttering  all  landson  s  caricatures  over  the  tamer 
varieties  of  uncharitable  sayings  productions  of  our  own  time — J)e 
against  the  Empress  of  the  French,  gustibus  non,  &c. 
as  being  the  head  and  front  of  this  Of  Qeorge  Cruikshank  we  do  not 
offending  against  good  taste  and  good  hear  much  in  the  work.  There  are 
eeonomy.  She  has,  however,  found  groups  and  figures  provoc^ive  of 
a  defender  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Berkeley,  mirth  scattered  through  Cruikshank's 
**Her  Imperial  Migesty  never  wore  numerous  collections  ;  but  far  beyond 
the  ugly  nen  coops  my  countrywo-  them  in  conception  and  execution 
men  have  so  frantioally  adopted—  are  those  grotesquely  terrible  pieces^ 
nothing  but  muslin  petticoats  one  some  bordering  on  the  horribleu  serv- 
over  the  other,  like  those  of  the  ing  as  illustrations  to  Oliver  Twist, 
ballet-dancers  when  on  the  stage.  Rookwood,  &c. 
The  horrid  mingling  of  wheel  within  H.  B.  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
wheel,  whether  stiffened  with  cane,  caricaturist.  One  great  element  in 
whalebone,  or  steel,  I  am  told,  never  the  art — exaggeration — was  totally 
was  permitted  to  enter  her  drawing-  absent  To  use  the  lauguage  of  the 
room.  text,  '*  Caricature  in  his  hands  became 

cold,  almost  classical,  eloquent,  clever, 

wouBB  cARicATUBK.  bu  t  ucvcr  f uuny."  The  j oke  generally 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  caricature,  lay  in  the  person  joked  on,  assuming 
the  i>eru8al  of  which  has  made  us  the  character  of  a  worthy  or  un- 
sad  by  reminding  us  of  the  loss  of  a  worthy  of  by-gone  times.  There  is  a 
fine  old  print  in  which  Handel,  certain  amount  of  entertainment  to 
figuring  as  a  hog,  and  decked  out  be  found  in  such  transformations, 
with  queue,  frills,  and  all  the  other  but  this  is  of  a  mild  kind.  .  .  . 
items  of  a  court  dress,  is  playing  on  a  I  look  upon  this  artist  as  the  last  of 
harp,  hung  with  geese,  turkeys,  hams,  the  genuine  caricaturists.  We  have 
and  sausages,  all  indicating  the  glut-  portfolios  of  his  works  in  most  coun- 
tonous  propensities  of  the  great  Ger-  try  houses  as  a  provocative  to  cheer- 
man  composer.  The  caricature  was  fulness,  but  the  figures  seem  ghosts, 
etched  by  Goupy,  drawing  master  to  and  the  wit  of  the  design,  if  it  ever 
Dorothy,  Countess  of  Burlington,  had  any,  must  have  evaporated  when 
Her  laaysbip  is  said  to  have  given  the  subject  became  obsolete.  He 
assistance.  Of  succeeding  artists  we  closes  the  long  line  of  humorists  who 
have  only  room  to  notice  Henry  Wm.  worked  for  the  shop  windows." 
Bunbury,  whose  clever  "  Annals  of  No  one  can  deny  a  certain  grotes- 
Horsemanship,"  though  exceedingly  que  humour  to  Richard  Doyle.  His 
common  thirty  years  since,  are  now  long-faced,  long-nosed,  long  and  thin- 
rarelv  met  Gilray  caricatured  the  whiskered  gentlemen  looking  on  at 
royal  and  noble  folk  in  the  end  of  cattle  and  flower  shows  are  wonder- 
last  century  and  beginning  of  this,  fully  self-important  and  inane  ;  won- 
His  likenesses  were  striking,  even  deri'ul  variety  does  he  introduce  into 
though  exaggerated.  In  his  doub-  all  the  pit  and  gallery  faces  eivjoying 
lures  Satan  was  the  counterpart  of  the  sight  of  Mr.  Buckstone  as  the 
Fox,  a  jockey  that  of  the  Duke  of  Covttbry  Cousin  in  the  "  BoUgh  Dia- 
Bedford,  and  Silenua  that  of  the  mond ;"  well  has  he  illustrated  that 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  handled  the  highly  respectable  family  the  New- 
royal  family  with  small  ceremony,  comes,  but  for  the  combination  of 
King  Gteorge  III.  and  his  Queen  genuine  humour,  good  feeling,  beauty 
would  be  toasting  a  herring,  and  oc-  of  face,  and  grace  of  figure  and  move- 
capied  with  other  sordid  cares,  while  ment  commend  us  to  the  lamented 
the  Heir  Apparent  would  (dressed  as  John  Leech.  It  is  only  by  examining 
a  mendicant)  be  receiving  alms  from  the  numerous  illustrations  which  he 
tlie  Duke  of  Orleans.  furnished  to  the  writings  ot  Albert 

BowlwdsoB,    the    illustrator    of  Smith,  Maxwell,  Surtecs,  and  others, 
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as  well  as  to  the  pages  of  Funrh,  and  took  to  a  gentlemanly  and  melan- 

that  an  idea  could  be  got  of  the  v or-  choly  style  as  kindly  as  Ben  Johnson's 

satility   of  his   powers,    his   equal  Mastei-  Siej^hfru 

aptitude  to  depict  beauty,  and  grace.  What  is  of  more  importance  to  the 

and  goodness,  as  well  as  ugliness  and  man  of  fashion  and  the  politician, 

deformity ;  his  knowlede  of  the  equine  than  to  stand  well  with  his  club  and 

and  canine  physiology,  and  the  de-  be  a  component  part  and  parcel  of 

lights  and  aversions  felt  by  dogs  and  that  body  on  whose  fiat  reputation 

horses  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and    consideration    depend!      Our 

His  precocious  little  men  of  ten  or  writer  recalls  the  glory  of  a   small 

twelve,  affecting   to   be   hlaze^  and  cotery  of  dandies  who  were  presided 

passing  supercilious  criticisms  on  the  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  gen- 

little  ladies  of  their  own  age,  or  pro-  tleman  who  was  not  only  particular 

fessing  admiration  for  the  ball-room  about  his  own  dress,  but  superintended 

belles,though  clever  conceptions,  give  changes  in  that  of  the  cavalry  regi- 

little  pleasure   to   thinking   minds,  ment  he  commanded.    The  ofiicers  of 

Not  so  the  motherly  little  creatures  that  favoured  body  of  men  considered 

of  nine  or  ten  striving  to  protect  their  their  colonel  the  finest  gentleman  in 

little  charges  from  being  run  over  in  Europe,  and   themselves   the    only 

the  highway.    It  is  many  years  since  gentlemen  in  Europe  worthy  to  h& 

the  figure  and  anxious  face  of  one  of  presided  by  such  a  chief, 

these  little  care-t^ers  came  under  Alas  how  the  glory  of  the  world 

our  notice.    She  has  an  infant  in  her  passes !    Where  is  the  brilliant  royal 

arms,  at  the  side  path,  and  Anna  colonel,  the  Prince  Regent,  the  King 

Maria   and   her   little   brother  are  of  Great  Britain,  and  where  are  the 

scrambling  after  something  out  in  the  proud  and   dignified   gentlemen  he 

road,  and  a  coach  seen  at  a  distance,  alternately  rul^  and  admitted  to  his 

The  poor  little  slaveys  mouth  is  open,  privacy  1 

her  features  full  of  anxiety,  and  the  »  The  aristocratic  dandies  have  passed 

foUowing  words  supplied.     Oh,  Han-  ^ut  of  the  peerage,  and  the  minor  satellites 

nar  Manar,  you  OWdaciOUS  little  ussy,  have  sank  into  oblivion.     A  few  years  ago 

why  are  you  taking  Charles  Albert  i  used  to  meet  somewhere  about  the'sweet 

out  there  to  be  run  over  1     Oh,  what  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,  a  lean,  shuffling, 

a  sad  life  it  is  to  be  a  nurse  !**      And  haggard- faced  figure,  with  muged  cheeks 

what   an   insight  into    poor  human  and  a  youthful  wig,  in  a  queer  hat,  and  a 

nature,  the  artist  showed  in  his  group  long-skirted  coat,  leaning  on  a  cane,  and 

of  admiring  and  slightly  envious  little  Pf^'^^  bent  double  as  he  went  slowly  on 

girls,  all  with  covetous  eyes  intent  on  ?"  ^'>;-    «^  T**  ^^\  ^^\  ^^  ^"^  ^"^^^ 

a   Doorlv   drfiMwl    little   mmnanion  *^®    ^^®   survivor  of  that  once  plonous 

a  pooriy  aressea  mcie  companion,  ^^^^^  immorulized  by  the  genius  of 

who  with  tattered  parasol  over  head  Cruikshauk." 
is  walking  past  without  the  conde- 

scension  of  a  salute.    The  inscription  ^^  continuation  of  this  exordium  a 

supplies    the    exclamation    of    one  chapter  is  devoted  to  all  the  clubs 

somewhat  more  wounded  in  her  sen-  ^^^  coteries  which  have  endeavoured 

sibilities  than  the  rest,  and  giving  to  make  life  in  London  endurable  to 

way  to  her  impulse, "  And  oh,  but  tl^eir   members   at  the  expense  of 

aint  they  proud  wot  have  got  pair-  i»uch  money  and  domestic  comfort, 

o-soles  I  Ai^d  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  all  pa- 

What  has  become  of  Hablet  K.  temal  inheritances  at  the  gaming- 

Brown,  Boz*s  Phiz,  everybody's  Phiz,  table.    The  devil  and  his  ally,  the 

chiefiy   Mr.    Pecksniff's   and   Mrs.  world,  keep  a  hard  service  for  their 

Gamp's  Phiz !    Very  broad  and  hu-  slaves, 
morous  and  keen  were  his  earlist 

designs,  equally  humorous  and  cha-  BaiicDKiBuaoH  bous*. 

racteristic,  vigorous  and  observant.  Our  author's  aunt  Lady  Elizabeth, 

were  his  illustrations  to  *^  Chuzzle-  Countess  of  Craven  by  marriage,  was 

wit,'*  and  "Copperfield,"  and  "Dom-  a  blue-stocking  of  no  mean  rank  in 

bey,"  but  showing  more  correctness  her  day.     She  wrote  in  a  pleasant 

in  design  than  the  early  ones.  Latterly  style  her  travels  through  the  Crimea 

he   took    to   drawing-room   scenes,  to  Constantinople  (published  17651 

discarded -fiaiV/tfJttw tor. /S^am  ire//tfr.  Letters  from  France^  Germany,  and 

and  all  humorists  of  the  lower  classes,  Russia,  1785-1787  (pnnted  1814),  and 
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a  few  lighter  afifairs,  some  of  which  not  at  all  times  meet  the  wishes  of 

Horace  Walpole  saw  executed  in  his  her  subordinates, 
own  press  at  Strawbeny-hill.    She       ♦*  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  youngpr 

wrote  plays  of  a  "  tenderly  sentimen-  Angelo,  a  prot^g^  of  the  Margravine,  who 

tal  cast"  and  generally  appeared  in  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  no-part 

the  chief  character  herseli.    Private  given  to  him  to  enact,  noticing  that  his 

theatricals  were  much  in  vogue  in  patroness  had  left  the  stage,  seized  his  op- 

her  day.     While  abroad,  she  found  Portunity  for  distincdon,  and  burst  out  into 

favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Margrave  of  '  *  ^^s'  the  length  of  which  was  only 

Anspach  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Craven    ^""ff^t    A^r    ^^l^'L  ^^^-  *u         ,,     • 
^TiV'T*' ,  *  «"^  ^,"     «  ^i»iov*N^* •»»*>«        "The  distmguished    authoress  hearmg 

obligmgly  departmfr  frona  this  world  ^^  upon  peal  of  uproarious  laughter,  where 
of  alternate  hurry  and  idleness,  he  she  had  placed  the  most  touching  sentiment, 
matle  her  lllS  Margravine.  The  rushed  in  aUrm  back  to  the  side-scenes,  just 
Court  of  Vienna  conferred  the  title  in  time  to  behold  her  walking  gentleman 
of  Princess  on  her,  and  the  Court  of  for  whom  no  speech  liad  been  written,  con- 
Berlin  purchased  the  Margrave's  eluding  a  soliloquy  in  a  style  of  extravagant 
little  territory  from  him,  and  thus  '"stUn,  that  was  literally  convulsing  the 
the  noble  pair  had  means  and  oppor-  entire  audience.  .^  .^  , 
tunity  of  purchasing  an   estate  at  .  *,^lTl'^,!i^^i*  T    *^''"^*"  "! 

TT»»..»»*o»^4.k  v^„;rri;««  T)*«n^An  applause,  but  pleasant  as  his  success  must 
Hammersmith,  building  Branden-  ^ive  been  to  him,  it  vanished  when  he 
bnrch- house,  and  offering  themselves  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  offended 
to  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte  Margravine.  A  pretty  sharp  scolding  for 
to  shine  as  particularly  bright  stars  his  unwarranuble  mterpolation  was  his 
in  the  firmament  of  St.  Jameses,  only  punishment,  notwithstanding  that  the 
The  Queen  not  being  large-minded  profound  interest  that  should  have  been  ex- 
where  titles  were  in  question,  would  ated  for  her  heroine  was  totaUy  marred  by 
not  receive  the  lady  as  princess,  so  ^^^  audience's  recollection  of  the  capital 
she  was  obliged  to  content  herself  ^^  ^^  Angelo's  extraordinary  soliloquy." 
with  her  title  of  Margravine.  Well  Thus  did  this  literary  and  hospi- 
she  might,  it  being  once  borne  by  the  table  lady  keep  an  asylum  open  for  the 
witty  and  agreeable  sifiter  of  Vol-  (mentally)  destitute  and  i^cted,  till 
taire's  and  Carlyle's  hero-philoso-  the  insidious  fingers  of  time  began  to 
pher,  Frederick  the  Great  limn   crow's   feet  about    eyes   and 

The  house  wanning  of  their  man-  mouth,  and  till  the  Margrave  was 
non  took  the  shape  of  a  masquerade,  called  to  his  account  She  spent  her 
in  which  one  of  the  characters,  at-  latter  years  in  Italy,  where  the  first 
tired  as  a  sailor,  rushed  against  a  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos 
ma^^ficent  pier  glass,  and  broke  it  became  acquainted  with  her  and  ar- 
in  pieces,  and  the  silk  and  point  lace  ranged  her  diary  for  publication.  She 
curtains,  and  the  satin  coverings  of  died  in  1828,  leaving  the  bulk  of  her 
chairs  and  sofas,  were  cut  and  slashed  property  to  the  Hon.  Eeppel  Craven, 
by  pen  knivea,  and  parts  carried  who,  inheriting  her  taste  for  life  on 
away.  (Would  this  have  occurred  in  the  Continent,  spent  much  time  in 
Bayreuth  or  Wurtzburg  1)  Italy,  wrote  a  couple  of  volumes  de- 

Here  the  beautiful  and  talented    scriptive  of  the  country,  and  became 
Margravine  continued  to  entertain    a  devoted  adherent  to  the  next  occu- 
her  acquaintance  with  plays,  the  he-    pier  of  Brandenburgh  House,  the  ill- 
roines  of  which  were  imagined,  and    starred  Queen  Caroline, 
personi^ed  by  herself,  and  occasion-       The  ancient  Irish  were  not  very 
ally  standard    comedies  were   pro-    much  deceived  in  their  estimation  of 
duced.    The  leaven  of  the  Wycher-    the  powers  of  satire  as  far  as  human 
ley  and  Congreve  dramas  had  not    beings  were  concerned.    Its  power  of 
even  at  that  &te  hour  lost  its  pecu-    rhyming  mice  and  rats  to  death,  may 
Uar  zest    The  Fi^ovoked   Wife  was    be  looked  on  as  a  bit  of  exaggeration, 
played  at  Brandenburgh  House,  Sir    not  to  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Walter  James  personating  Sir  John    general  assertion.     Poor  George  III. 
Bnae,  and  the  fair  hostess,  Lady    must  have  been  sadly  tormented  by  the 
BruU.  ill-natured  rhymes  of  Dr.  Walcott ;  so 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  must  his  eldest  son  have  suffered  from 
the  world  that  the  lady  should  desire  "  Tom  Crib's  Memorial  and  other 
to  concentrate  the  interest  of  the  pestUent  productions  of  ^om  Browne 
scene  in  her  own  person,  but  this  did    the  Younger,  but  much  more  acum- 
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lous,  and  bitter,  and  bad  than  these,  ner,  and  would  have  some  fun  with 

especially  when  the  defenceless  con-  him. 

dition  of  their  object  was  taken  into  "She  ordered  two  decanter*  of  tea  tte 

account  were  Theodore  Hook's  lam-  colour  of  wine  to  be  placed  on  the  dinntr- 

poons  on  the  poor  Queen.     These  ^f^^  on  either  aide  of  her  and  fa^n^ 

were  published  in  the  John  Bull,  «^«  ?""V^P^°^*^y  ^,1 T t^.TcSit^^ 

woic   piAj/xiBu  **    «              ^«io-„ft  ifj,  display,   taking  care  that  the  noWe  lora 

and  wonderfuUy  did  they  enlarge  its  3/;,^,,  ^^  ^^  ^ine  ehe  deemed  M 

circulation.  1^^^^  of, 

"The  fan  eoon  grew  faat  and  fnrioua,  "  Aseoon  as  WfllonUhiphadtakcnlearj» 

.  .  .  .  and  as  the  laugh  became  more  gene-  her  Majesty  laughingly  ezdaim^  'Oa, 

ral  at  these  fearless  lampoons,  those  who  rare  the  fun  I    Now  he  wfll  go  bick  to 

were  most  severely  handled  by  them  began  Carlton  House,  and  say  that  he  saw  me^ 

to  move  away.    The  great  Whig  famUies  worse  for  wine,  and  that  I  finished  the  beet 

who  had  supported  the  Queen  as  a  party  part  of  two  bottles  at  dinner.* 

manoeuvre  only,  rapidly  withdrew    their  "  The  real  fact  was  that  the  Que«  never 

usual  custom  when  their  friends  were  no  drank  anything  but  milk,  tea,  or  coffee, 

longer  of  use.    The  "Unprotected  Female"  "  The  intuitive  perception  of  the  Queea 

cry  could  not  get  a  hearing,  the  "Injured  was  remarkable.     On  a  particular  evenln* 

Wife''  appeal  only  excited  unpleasant  re-  there  was  a  reception.     She  was  at  one 

tprts,  and  any  reference  to  the  "  Wronged  end  of  the  room  playing  at  an  Italian  gani* 

Queen**  only  elicited  a  burst  of  mirth.  of  cards,  and  at  the  other  her  eecretA^ 

was  in  conversation  with  Mr.,  now  Lord 

If  the  possession  of  a  magnificent  Brougham,   and   Sergeant   Wilde  C^^ 

saloon  were  capable  of  assisting  its  Truro).    She  sent  for  her  chapUin.   Whea 

owner  to  endure  worldly  ills  Queen  he  had  reached  the  card-uble,  Uanmg  for- 

Oftroline  was  well  favoured.  ward  as  she  played,  she  said.    You  have 

uaroiine  was  wcu  x«yu  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^  pcrsuadmg 

"The  glory  of  the  house  was  the  saloon  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  to  go  to  the  coronation. 

ontlieflrstfloor,whichwasof  large  size  and  ^^ougham  has  been  doing  sj  more  thaA 

lofty  dimensions,  with  massive  folding  doors.  "vVilde.    TeU  them  I  toiUffo:  '* 

On  one  side  was  a  life-size,  fuU-length  por-  ,       .„  ,                      ^         -a     *  ^^. 

trait  of  the  Margravine  or  Princess  Berkeleyj  It  will  be  nO  newS  to  mOSt  01  OUT 

painted  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  the  readers  to  be  told  that  the   Hon, 

zenith  of  her  charms.    On  the  other  side  of  Grantlev  F.  Berkeley  is  a  gentleman 

the  doors  were  life-size  portraits  of  her  bro-  ^f  decided  prejudice  on  family  aiid 

there,  Berlceley  and  Keppel  Craven,  both  ^^^^^  matters,  and  that  for  one  of  hi» 

painted,  I  beUeve,  by  Rodney.   At  one  end  ,    quaUties  he  would  have  WOII 

of  the  room  in  the  centre  stood  a  self-actmg  r^^^^Ynfi  naon'a  ffood-will      With  te- 

pUnoforte,  the  tones  of  which  were  beauti-  ^^- ,  •J^^?®*^'^  ^  ^f^^J^^ru^x^ 

mJt  moduhited  and  sweet    This  instru-  g^d  to  the  p^r  foreign  prmWMW^ 

ment  was  always  kept  surrounded  by  a  was  systcnrntiQally  ill;tn»t®d.  ^^ 

bower  of  tube-roses,  and  the  scent  from  it  her  first  landing  on  the  (to  her)  mhos* 

perfumed  the  entire  apartment.'*  pitable  soil  of  Britain,  we  are  well 

pleased  to  find  his  feelings  in  unison 

We  are  assured,  on  the  authority  with  every  lover  of  justice,  and  friend 

of  a  friend  of  the  writer's,  who  was  to  the  weaker  sex.    He  describes  in 

an   intimate    in   the    Brandenburg  detail  her  progress  to  Westminster 

House,  that  "  there  never  was  a  more  Abbey,  and  the  means  so  well  devised 

attractive  person  in  manner   than  of  preventing  her  entrance — 

Queen  Caroline.    She  had  an  excel-  « rj^^  ^^^  carriage  had  not  been  lotg 

lent   temper   and   most  benevolent  j^  ^^  streets,  when  its  (ipproach  toward 

disposition.     Her  fault  was  a  con-  the  Abbey  was   thwarted  by  a  mob  of 

tempt  for  the  world's  opinion  when  people,  all  of  whom  my  friend  observed  to 

she  was  unconscious  of  doing  wrong,  be  acting  in  concert  under  special  leadert* 

ft  contempt  which,  I  regret  to  say,  no  and  in  perfect  organization.    In  short,  the 

woman  can  entertain  with  safety  to  vociferous  multitude  consisted  pnncipally 

Vol^^tif-fiATi  "  0^  the  prize-fighting  class  and  » roughs'  el 

her  reputation.    ...  y  Many  of  Sie  pugUists  werekno#a 

On    one   occasion  a   nob  e   lord  ^'';^J  ^^J^^,  f^Shis  having  beta 

brought  her  a  pme  apple,  not  a  ver^  ,^^^  J^  gynmastic  exercfacs  and  sparrinf; 

"  extravagant  present  to  a  S8«een.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^  considerable  a  tine 

After  his  departure  she  called  her  j^^  cannot  now  remember  all  their  namely 

secretary,  laughed  with  him  over  the  though  he  recognised  Josh.  Hndson,  Peter 

magnificent  present,  mentioned  her  Crawley,  and  Richmond  the  Black,  wild 

suspioion  of  his  being  a  Carlton  House  were  amongst  the  most  active  in  iapediaf 

4py  said  she  had  invited  him  to  din*    the  pcogrMs  ef  the  reyal  eeniafe. 


•  •  •  • 
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"Other  carriages  that  were  passing  by  The  followiDg  ballad  SUDg  about  the 

at  the  time  were  blocked  up.    One  was  streets  after  the  coronation  was  not 

brought  for  a  moment  to  a   stand-stm  calculated  to  give  pleasure   to  her 

Ji^^«i^  '^y*l  husband.   The  first  verse  alludes 

for  courTwbatever  the  dress  of  this  fe-  *^  J^«  *^>»  attendance  of  the  nobiUty 

male  might  have  been,  her  manners  were  **  *"®  ceremony, 

not  courtly,  for  after  gesticuUting  in  MgCT  "  Rego.  regis,  hallo,  what's  this! 

towards  the  Queen,  whatever  she  said  bemg  What^onlv  half  mv  neeries » 

drowned  by  the  mes  of  the  populace- this  ^g^              \^  Lorc^^'s  iat? 

I]^*win'd^w  r             ^^^  ^         "*  ^^  ^^«^"  ^•^y  ^««7^- 

Her  attempt  at  passing  into  the  *^  Horum,  sconim,  shut  the  doomm  I 

Abbey  by  a   private  entrance   was  Harum,  scarum,  strife  0 1 

equally  well  guarded  against  C^P»  ^"P'  ■^^."y*  °»e^»  P«i^  «* 

On  the  night  after  this  day  of  agi-  t^«i  if  i*^  J  »♦    ^^  n» 

tation,  and  after  endeavouring  to  con-  Lord,  if  1  hadn  t  a  wife  0 ! 

ceal  her  anguish  from  her  attendants  li  j  aeclina  C.  Regina  • 

by  an  assumed  air  of  pleasantry,  she  Rcx  alonVs  more  handsome! 

retired  to  rest,  but  about  three  o'clock.  Lord,  what  luck  sir !  exit  uxor, 

asked  for  a  tumbler  of  water  ana  Rursus  ego  a  man  sum." 
some  magnesia.    She  put  in  so  much 

of  this  salt  that  the  mixture  presented  Of  the  popular  writers  who  began 

the  appearance  and  consistence    of  to  essay  their  powers  in  the  first 

paste.     A  dding  some  drops  of  lauda-  quarter  of  the  present  century  few  are 

num,  she  determinedly  got  down  the  left,  and  shortly  they  will  be  only  the 

nao^eous  stuff  by  means  of  a  spoon,  shadows  which  Johnson,  Gbldsmith, 

Her  attendants  did  their  best  to  dis-  Garrick,  and  Horace  Walpole,  were 

suade  her  but  in  vain.  Notwithstand-  to  ourselves  when  we  first  became  ac- 

ing  what  she  must  have  experienced  quainted  with  their  writinga     The 

next  day,  she  determinedly  went  in  Hon.  Mr.  Berkeley's  recollections  are 

statd  to  Brurv  Lane  to  see  Eean  in  a  welcome  addition  on  this  account  to 

**  Bichard  III."    She  was  obliged  to  the  libraries  of  our  literary  veterans 

quit  the  house  before  the  play  was  who  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  them 

over,  was  visited  by  the  state  doctors  much  longer.    To  the  naturalist  and 

and  cheered  up,  but  the  dose  and  her  sportsman  they  must  be  a  rich  treat, 

Itgitation  did  their  work.    In  a  few  as  the  author  is  a  genuine  enthusiast 

days   after  devoutly  receiving  reli-  and  of  long  and  varied  experience  in 

gions  consolation,  her  worldly  sorrows  the  noble  art  by  field  and  flood, 
and  triaLs  came  to  an  end. 


MY  LOVE  iiND  I. 

Ain>  we  sat  in  the  quiet  eveningi 

All  alone,  my  love  and  I, 
And  she  played  on  her  organ  softl)^, 
.  And  I  listened  sUently. 
For  she  sang  me  a  gay  song  sweetly, 

Like  a  chorus  of  wedding  chimes» 
And  oh !  in  the  music  ringing 

Came  the  thoughts  of  other  timet. 

In  a  dream  I  was  still  beside  her, 

In  the  summer  woods  and  dells, 
And  I  led  her  on  in  the  sunlight 

To  the  sound  of  village  bells. 
And  she  sang  me  a  grave  song  sadly^ 

That  was  soft,  and  sweet,  and  loW| 
Of  the  good  book's  golden  promise^ 

That  wine  and  oil  should  flow. 
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In  a  dream  I  was  still  beside  her, 

And  I  saw  her,  yet  \  the  same, 
Though  the  promise  was  for  others, 

And  those  good  things  never  came. 
Then  she  sang  me  an  old  song  softly, 

Like  a  sigh  from  a  dying  breath, 
And  'twas  only  the  world's  old  story 

Of  love,  ana  life,  and  death. 

And  I  thought  aa  I  sat  beside  her, 

As  I  heard  her  gently  sin^, 
That  with  such  sweet,  thrillmg  voices 

The  choirs  of  angels  ring. 
So  we  sat  in  the  quiet  evening, 

All  alone,  my  love  and  I, 
And  she  played  on  her  organ  softly, 

And  I  listened  silently. 

U.  L.  A. 


LOSB  BUFFERIN  ON  IRISH  LAND  TENUBB. 

It  has  long  been  the  misfortune  of  their  part,  into  an  error  not  unusual 
Ireland  that  the  portion  of  the  popu-  with  individualsandcommunitieswho 
lation  connected  with  property,  and  feel  that  they  have  a  powerful  answer 
more  deeply  concerned  than  others  in  to  make  to  any  calumny.  Relying  in 
maintainmg  the  institutions  of  the  the  completeness  of  the  defence  £ey 
country,  have  permitted  nersons  can  make,  they  neglect  the  duty  to 
having  no  property,  and  careless  as  themselves  of  makmg  %  and  leave 
to  the  character  or  extent  of  any  an  open  field  to  the  adversary  to  rage 
social  change,  to  monopolize  public  about  in  defiantly.  In  a  time  when 
attention  in  newspaper,  speech,  and  what  is  styled  public  opinion  is  more 
pamphlet  How  energetically  these  the  result  of  the  combat  of  argument 
lacklands  have  worked  the  press  in  waged  before  the  eyes  of  a  crowd  less 
favour  of  their  so-called  principles  :  prepared  to  discriminate  than  to  ap- 
how  vehemently  they  have  urged  plaud  the  seeming  victor,  this  course 
on  the  platform  altered  systems  for  is  not  wise,  and  sometimes  it  is  dan- 
the  management  of  estates,  being  gerous.  Much  ground  has  been  lost 
ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the  By  such  apathy,  or  misplaced  confi- 
relationsof  landlord  and  tenant,  those  dence  in  essential  strength,  which, 
who  have  given  the  subject  the  most  now  that  misrepresentation  has  ob- 
moderate  attention  are  well  aware,  tained  a  headway  over  truth,it  is  very 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  such  large  hard  to  recover.  For  illustration, 
success  has  attended  this  assiduous  take  the  recent  instance  of  the  publi- 
repetition  of  unwarranted  statements  cation  of  an  article  in  the  leading 
as  their  too  general  acceptance,  as  journal  in  which  the  permitted  calum- 
true  and  sound,  in  England,  con-  nies^f  years  against  Irish  landloitls 
stitutes — so  that,  at  length,  even  were  compressed  into  a  single  phrase, 
statesmen  of  reputation  succumbed  and  their  evil  effects  intensified,  the 
to  the  noise  of  tne  multitude  of  the  writer  apparently  unconscious  that 
clamorous,  and  surrendering  their  he  was  not  only  suggesting  an  ut- 
naturally  sound  judmeut,  and  play-  terly  false  idea  of  their  cnaracter, 
ing  false  to  their  hi^n  responsibilities,  but  displaying  the  utmost  ignorance 
began  to  speak  m  the  prevailing  of  actual  facts.  The  '*  alien  pro- 
strain  of  the  cruelty  of  Irish  proprie-  prietary"  may  see  in  the  sweeping 
tors,  of  their  numerous  evictions,  of  condemnation  intended  to  be  oon- 
the  necessity  to  put  a  restraint  upon  veyed  in  that  misdescription,  how 
their  tvranny,  and  of  fixity  of  tenure,  blamable  has  been  their  consent  of 
and  other  gentle  specifics,  as  the  only  silence  to  the  libels  uttered  of  them 
remedy  for  their  abuse  of  the  rights  of  by  random  accusers, 
property.    The  class  assailed  ml,  on       Some  months  ago,  in  these  pages, 
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satisfaction  was  expressed  that  the  the  operation  of  the  process  of  injiis- 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  were  tice  by  a  prompt  notice  to  quit.  The 
descending  into  the  public  arena,  and  friends  of  the  tenant  have  been  proved 
speaking  for  themselves.  Since  this  his  worst  enemies.  So  long  as  their 
be^n  to  be  done,  there  has  become  friendship  could  continue  to  be  a 
visible  a  marked  change  in  the  minds  mere  outcry  against  supposed  op- 
of  the  less  unthoughtful  of  the  pub-  pression,  it  sounded  well ;  but  when 
lie.  thejr  came  to  try  their  *prentice-hand 
The  electioneering  pamphlet  is  not  at  law-making,  they  encountered  all 
now  regarded  as  a  complete  treatise  the  difficulties  of  a  subject  which  is 
on  the  land  question.  Its  character  only  simple  whilst  natural  and  equit- 
as  a  mere  placard  of  political  warfare  able  pnnciples  are  acknowledged. 
is  more  nearly  estimated.  Nor  are  And  tnus  it  happens  that,  at  this 
men  taken  as  entitled  to  speak  ex  moment,  despite  the  vehement  logic, 
c<E//^i/ra  on  matters  of  great  difficulty,  and  many  irrelevant  interrogatories 
eminently  requiring  the  qualification  of  Mr.  Butt,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
of  experience  who  never  in  their  Bright  in  and  out  of  Ireland^  and  the 
lives  let  a  farm,  or  had  a  farm  to  let,  articles  innumerable  penned  in  favour 
never  took  a  farm,  nor  know  the  dif-  of  compulsory  leasing,  retrospective 
ference  between  one  sort  of  tenure,  compensation,  and  a  variety  of  nos- 
er improvement,  and  another.  Their  trums,  the  measure  most  likely  to 
pretension  to  expound  the  philoso-  receive  the  assent  of  the  Legislature, 
pby  and  practice  of  land-letting  and  with  the  full  approval  of  the  reflect- 
cultivation  is  not  increased  by  the  ing  public  is  that  prepared  by  Lord 
circumstance  that  when  forced  at  Clanricarde,  and  now  oefore  a  Select 
last,  of  very  shame,  to  hazard  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
reduction  oftheirtheoriesto  the  shape  the  fundamental  principle  of  which 
of  a  measure  for  Parliament  to  con-  is  the  voluntariness  of  the  contract 
sider,  with  the  strongest  Intentions  between  landlord  and  tenant  Let 
to  devise  a  plan  which  would  advan-  that  principle  be  the  stone  on  which 
tage  the  tenant,  even  at  the  expense  the  legislator  builds,  and  the  struc- 
of  sacrificing  not  only  the  landlord's  ture  will  stand :  without  it,  no  erection, 
legal  rights,  but  every  principle  of  however  ingenious  and  fair-seeming, 
natural  justice,  they  have  but  sue-  can  last. 

ceeded  in  proposing  such  schemes  as  By  far  the  ablest  and  most  earnest 
voudd  iigure  the  landlord  partially,  of  those  who  have  taken  away  the 
and  would  ruin  the  tenant  altogether,  reproach  and  the  danger  of  the  apathy 
Mr.Fortescue'sBillof  1866witndrew  already  spokeu  of  is  Lord  Dutferin, 
from  the  landlord  his  control  over  his  to  whose  earliest  labours  to  bring  the 
property,  aiming  at  the  bestowal  of  public  mind  into  a  healthy  state  on 
a  long  tenure  upon  the  tenant,  under  the  land  question  reference  was  made 
the  pretext  of  its  necessity  to  enable  in  this  magazine. 
him  to  work  out  his  improvements;  Subsequently,  Lord  Dufferin  felt 
but  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  denrive  called  upon  to  go  into  the  question 
the  landlord  of  the  right  to  take  oack  more  deeply  in  a  series  of  Letters  to 
his  land  before  the  tenant  acquired  a  the  Times,  which  arrested  universal 
right  to  fixity  upon  it;  and  in  endea-  attention,  on  account  alike  of  their 
Touring  to  coerce  the  proprietor,  it  extreme  lucidness,  the  pains  taken  to 
simply  forced  him  to  protect  himself  collect  and  verify  materials,  the  candid 
by  tne  process  of  eviction,  and  might,  use  made  of  these,  the  simplicity  and 
therefore,  have  shortly  been  descrioed  power  of  the  reasoning  based  upon 
as  an  Act  to  produce  the  wholesale  them,  the  impartiality  which  marked 
clearance  of  estates,  and  to  swell  the  every  stage  of  the  inquirv,  and  in 
emigration  returns — the  very  conse-  addition  to  all  the  thoroughly  national 
quences  would-be  legislators  professed  feeling,  in  the  best  sense,  which  in- 
to avert  In  like  manner,  though  in  a  spired  all  that  the  author  wrote.  He 
more  modified  way,  a  Bill  introduced  was  an  Iiishman,  anxious  to  see  his 
this  year  would  be  ruinous  to  the  countrymen  bettered  in  condition,  and 
tenantnr,  since  no  landlord  would  with  a  view  to  this,  to  discover,  let 
suffer  the  occupier  to  borrow  money  what  class  might  suffer  by  the  inves- 
from  the  State  for  the  incumbering  tigation,  where  the  evil  lay.  Perhaps 
of  his  propeitji  when  he  could  arrest  no  series  of  letters  on  a  public  ques- 
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tion,  printed  in  a  newspaper,  ever  led  alone  that  a  popular  champion  ironld 
to  larger,  speedier,  or  more  earnest  naturally  seek  inspiration,  and  if  hia 
criticism.    Lord  Bufferings  facts  and  view  of  the  situation  should  betray 
figures  were  sifted  by  the  press  of  all  considerable  misapprehension  of  the 
shades  of  opinion  ;    his  arguments  real  facts  of  the  case,  it  would  be  un- 
were  turned  over  and  over,  and  con-  fair  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  hia 
troverted  in  every  form  ;  but  neither  convictions,  or  to  receive  with  any 
was  a  serious  flaw  discovered,  nor  other  feelines  than  those  of  respect 
could  any  imputation  be  cast  upon  his  and  gratitude,    any  suggestions  he 
motives,  or  improper  partiality  for  his  might  have  to  offer."    .    ..."  I 
own  class  attributed  to  him.    Many  may,  indeed,  be  told  that  because  I 
of  the  criticisms  were  acute ;  a  vast  am  a  landlord,  I  must  therefore  be 
number  were  not ;  all  deserved  atten-  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  class :  I 
tion,  and  received  it,  and  the  volume  can  only  reply  that  I  am  not  conscious 
now  in  our  hands  is  a  republication  and  of  any  such  partiality,  and  that  I  do 
extension  of  the  Letters,  as.re vised  by  not  even  understand  the  possibility  of 
the  lights  supplied,  or  confirmed  by  the  feeling  greater  sympathy  with  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  overthrow  their  legitimate  aspirations  of  one  section 
conclusions.    To  their  original  text,  of  the  community  than  with  those  of 
Lord  Dufferin  has,  moreover,  added  any  other.    It  has  always  seemed  to 
a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and  other  me  that  a  true  statesman  should  guard 
matter  of  the  highest  value  to  the  the  rights  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
student  of  the  subject,  and  the  total  the  diverse  but  inextricably  associated 
result  is  the  placing  by  him  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  with  an  undis- 
library  of  the  statesman  and  the  social  tinguishing  solicitude.     Even   with 
philosopher  a  volume  which  furnishes  respect  to  the  future,  if  I  am  opposed 
the  first  clear  and  compendious  his-  to  many  of  the  changes  in  the  land 
tory  of  the  Irish  land  and  people,  and  laws  of  Ireland  which  have  been  sug- 
constitutes  a  magazine  of  arguments  gested,  it  is  not  merely  because  they 
and  facts  for  the  contest  with  those  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
who  lay  all  the  evils  in  the  small  landed  proprietors,  but  because  they 
farmer  or  peasant's  lot  at  the  land-  are  gross  infractions  of  the  first  prin- 
lord's  door.  ciples  of  Liberty,  Justice,  and  Govem- 
Lord  Dufferin  8  design  in  giving  his  ment,  and  fraught  with  mischief  to 
letters  a  form  in  which  they  will  en-  the  community  at  large." 
dure  is  thus  described :  "  Nothing  An  inquiry  pursued  in  this  spirit 
but  an  uncontrollable  con  victionof  the  claims  a  corresponding  candour  in  the 
iiy  ustice  of  the  accusations  with  which  critic,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  are  those  to  whom  the  land  question  is 
assailed,  and  of  the  gross  incorrectness  no  more  than  a  party  question  are  in- 
ofthe  data  on  which  those  accusations  capacitated  from  any  fair  considera- 
are  founded,  would  have  induced  me  tion  of  Loixl  Dufferiu's  essay.    There 
to  embark  in  so  uncongenial  a  contro-  are  a  number  of  propositions  which 
versy  —  my    natural  repugnance   to  may  be  taken  as  proved,  in  order  to 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  generosity  get  at  the  most  striking  parts  of  this 
of  sentiment  exliibited  towards  our  volume  without  delay.     These,  for 
unfortunate  country  in  those  very  example,  are   that   the   emigration 
speeches  to  portions  of  which  I  felt  from  Ireland  has  been  caused  in  the 
compelled  to  take  exception.    That  very    least   part    by   evictions  pro- 
persons  of  great  intelligence  should  ceeding  either  from  caprice  or  from 
tall  into  error  on  the  subjects  in  ques-  a  wish  to  consolidate  farms.    It  has 
tion  did  not  surprise  me.     In  any  been  the  result  of  a  great  variety 
country  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  of  causes,  the  nature  of  which  has 
the  threads  of  popular  sentiment,  or  been   traced  in   these   pages   more 
to  follow  out  the  intricate  operation  than  once.      It   began   befofe    the 
of  economical  laws,  but  in  Ireland  a  famine,  when  the  young  attractions 
hundred  influences,  many  of  them  of  America,  and  the  preaching  of  dis- 
compatible  with  the  purest  patriotism,  content  for  political  and  personal  pur- 
and  the  most  scrupulous  intemty,  had  poses  in  Ireland,  caused  a  number  of 
contrived  to  prejudice  local  opinion,  the  farming  population  to  midce  the 
and  to  mislead  the  national  conscience,  adventure  of  a  change  of  soiL    The 
Tet  it  would  be  from  such  sources  favourable  reports  of  thq  firat  and 
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m(wt  Buccessful  settlere;  the  stimu-  home,  had  not  one  great  retardine 

lating  effect  of  the  money  which  they  cause  operated  to  prevent  such  an  ad- 

aent  home,  not  so  much  in  the  direct  vance.     "  Agitation  has  succeeded  in 

aid  to  emigration  supplied  by  it  in  burkingeverywhere,"  says  our  author 

bnngmg  out  the  friends  of  the  earliest  "  except  in  Ulster,  our  nascent  manu- 

cmigrantB,  as  in  the  advertisement  of  factunng  enterprise  ;  what  other  al- 

America's  resources  which  it  made  ternative  hare  you  to  offer  if  you  shut 

throughout  the  district  where  it  was  up  their  path  across  the  sea  V* 

received  ;  the  fact  that  at  that  time  ur>  ,*.   i      -^       .      ^ 

there  was  vast  room  in  the  United  riu«.  ^^f i^  ^t'^    °''"^^"'^.  *5"."*°.  °''*: 

farmer,  but  the  unskilledlriahlabour-  market  for  those  mortgaged  estates  that 

Cr ;  at  a  still  later  moment  the  tempta-  are  sold,  prevent  the  relief  of  the  mortgairer 

tions  of  a  cheap passaceacrossthe  At-  by  a  diminished  rate  of  Interest,  and  there- 

lantic  afforded  by  rival  shipping  com-  'ore   cripple  his  means  of  assisting  his 

panies — these,  and  other  influences,  tenantry,  while  they  at  the   same  tim« 

combined  with  certain  changed  con-  f *t™°g«  the  feelings  of  the  tenant  from  the 

ditions  in  Irish  agriculture,  which  the  ^^^^J^  ^^^  interest  being  inseparable, 

landlords  had  done  nothing  to  bring  f.*^ ,  ^^f  P~^«f  «'  improvement  being  ea- 

about,  produced  a  passion  for  emi-  ^^«»y  ^^P^^^ent  on  their  mutual  co-opera- 
gration  which  has  raged  for  twenty 

years.  That  the  results  to  those  left  The  interests  of  landlords  lie  cer- 
behind  have  been  beneficial  it  is  im-  tainly  as  much  in  retaining  an  exces- 
possible  to  deny,  and  should,  ulti-  sive  population  as  in  "  depopulating 
mately,  that  be  accomplished  which  the  country"— -the  charge  brought 
LordDufferin  considers  is  being  work-  against  them  as  a  class.  The  land- 
ed out,  who  can  regard  this  emigra-  lord  is  a  trader  in  land,  and  "  when 
tion  otherwise  than  as  a  providential  did  tradesman  ever  complain  of  the 
relief  to  a  country  fast  falling  into  multitude  of  his  customers,  or  a 
ruin  by  reason  of  an  increase  of  popu-  manufacturer  of  the  easinesap  of  the 
lation  much  beyond  the  increasing  labour-market?"  The  landlord  is  a 
means  of  subeistenoel  LordDufferin  large  employer  of  labour,  and  the 
Bays :  value  of  labour  has  been  doubled 

"During  the  last  few  years  many  a  Strug-  ^^^  ^^^  ^V  emigration.     But  it  is 

gling  tenant  has  been  tempted  by  the  rise  waste  of  time  to   delay  further  On 

of  wages  to  hand  his  farm  over  to  his  more  tb©  emigration  part  of  the  subject, 

competent  neij^hbour,  and  himself  to  pass  It  has  been  proved  a  score  of  times 

from  a  life  of  precarious  husbandry  into  the  to  demonstration  that  the  landlords 

disciplined  ranks  of  labour,  where  his  in-  have  not  been  the  cause  to  anv  extent 

dustry  IS  both  better  remunerated,  and  en>.  justifying  any  general  imputation  upon 

ployed  to  a  better  purpose  than  ever  it  was  ♦Viot«  TIi«  irX^ir.  i.;«*  ''**™™  upuu 
befire;  and  in  proportion  as  the  peasant  T^'  lliewholehistory  of  the  social 
becomk  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  more  ^^^°^®  establlshesthefactof  their  in- 
hopeful  theatre  for  his  industry,  whether  f  ocence,  and  all  who  care  to  look  at 
at  home  or  abroad,  than  that  presented  to  *^®  matter  conscientiously  have  come 
him  and  his  children  by  the  miserable  patch  ^  ^^^  conclusion.  That  it  will  COn- 
he  miserably  cultivates,  that  morbid  hun-  tinue  to  be  alleged  that  the  liindlorda 
ger  for  a  bit  of  land  which  has  been  the  are  *'  driving  the  people  out  of  the 
bane  of  Ireland  will  *  graduaUy  subside;  country"  is  certain.  At  the  verv 
wmipetition  wiU  relax  something  of  ito  sui-  moment  when  these  words  are  beini 

M^  T^'  !f    '"!  the  same  way  as  the  written,-  and  after  Lord  Bufferings 

Irish  labourer  has  already  nsen  from  the  «,o«fo,.Kr  ^•-o ««;««*•    *^***    -^""c""  8 

eondition  of  a  serf  to  an  eq^iality  of  comfort  ?i^^l^^  examination  of  the  case  haa 

with  his  empbyer,  will  The  te^t  farmer,  ^^en^^or  some  time  before  the  public, 

relieved  from  the  Literal  pressure  of  his  ^  letter  IB  published  by  an  eminent 

•nperfloous  associates,  be  able  to  treat  with  prelate  m  which  the  trite  accusation 

his  landlord  on  more  independent  terms.'*  IS  preferred  with  undiminished  energy 

^    ,  ,  ,  of  denunciation.    Nothing  more  can 

Doubtless  to  a  very  large  extent  be  done.    Those  who  will  have  that 

this   emigration   would  have   been  to  be  so  which  they  wish  to  be  so  for 

checked  by  the  natural  growth  within  whatever  purpose,  must  be  left  to 

the  country  of  manufacturing  enter-  their  own  methods,  but  no  statesman 

prises,  affording  labour  for  the  people  can  require  any  additional  testimony 

profitable  enough  to  detain  them  at  on  a  settled  matter. 
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As  a  summary  account,  however,  of 
the  course  and  character  of  an  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  which  must  fill  so 
large  a  place  in  the  social  history  of 
our  time,  when  it  shall  come  to  be 
care^lly  written  in  calmer  days,  the 
analysis  by  Mr.  Hancock  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  religions  and  races  in 
Ireland  from  1834  to  1861,  may  be 
quoted:   the  table  bears  upon  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  for  the  allegation  intended, 
though  not  often  broadly  expressed 
is,  that  the  Protestant  landlords  have 
been  using  the  machinery  of  eviction 
to  get  rid  of  Roman  Catholic  tenants, 
and  how  inconsistent  with  facts  that 
theory  of  the   emigration-drain   is 
figures  wUl  best  show. 

»'  Note  at  to  the  Reduction  in  the  number  of 
Persons  of  different  Religions  and  Races  in 
Ireland,  from  1834  till  1861. 

"  A  religious  census  of  Ireland  was  taken 
in  1834  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction,  and,  when  compared  with  the 
religious  census  of  1861,  it  exhibits  a  very 
great  reduction  in  the  population  of  Ireland. 

FopaUtion.  of  all  Irehind. 
In  1834    .    .    .    7,954,100 
In  1861    .    .    .    6,798,967 


"But  if  we  take  the  largest  Presbyterian 
agricultural  population,  that  of  the  diocese 
of  Deny  (which  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  the  barony 
of  Innishowen,  and  a  few  parisheMn  Done- 
gal, three  baronies  and  two  parishes  In 
Tyrone,  and  one  parish  in  Antrim),  we  get 
the  foUowing  result: —  ' 

PKsbf  torians  in  Diomm  of  Deiry 
In  1834  .  .  .  118,339 
In  1861       .    .    .      79,287 


Decrease    .      39,052,  or  at 
therate  of  about  33  percent. 

"  Again,  if  we  take  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  the  diocese  of 
Ferns  (which  includes  the  whole  county  of 
Wexford  except  three  parishes,  part  of 
Wicklow,  and  one  parish  in  Cariow),  we 
get  the  foUowing  result: — 

Hembers  of  the  B9t«)iU<«hed  Chareh 
in  the  Diooese  of  Foms. 


In  1834 
In  1861 


24,672 
14,383 


This  shows  a  decrease  of  2,155,133, 
or  of  27  per  cenL 

**  The  greatest  part  of  this  total  reduction 
took  place  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  who 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Celtic  element 
of  the  Irish  population. 

Roman  Catholiot  in  Ireland. 
In  1834    .    .    .    6,436,060 
In  1861    .    .    .    4,606,165 

Decrease    .    1,930,796 

«»Thc  members  of  the  EsUblished  Church 
—the  dement  ma'mly  of  English  origin— 

In  1834       .    .    .    863,160 
In  1861       .    .    .    693,367 

Showing  a  decrease  of  169,803,  or 
about  19  per  cent. 

"  The  Presbyterians— the  element  chiefly 
of  Lowland  Scotch  extraction— were : 
In  1834       .    .    .    643,068 
In  1861       .    .    .    623,291 


Showing  a  decrease  in  1861, 10,289,   or   42 
per  cent. 

**  If  we  take  the  Roman  CathoUc  popula- 
tion in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  the  largest 
diocese  in  Connaught  (which  includes  a 
large  part  of  Gal  way,  part  of  Mayo,  and  one 
parish  in  Roscommon),  we  get : — 

Roman  CathoUes  in  Che  Dioeeee  of  Tuam. 
In  1834       .    .    .    467,870 
In  1861       .    .    .    302,367 


Showing  a  decrease  of  165,608,  or  36 
percent 

^^  In  the  same  way,  if  we  take  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe  (which  includes  all  Kerry  except 
two  parishes,  and  part  of  Cork),  we  get: — 

Roman  CathoUoi  in  Ardfert  (Kerry). 

In  1834       .    .    .    227,131 
In  1861       .    .     .    216,028 


Show  a  reduction  of  119,797,  or 
about  19  per  cent. 

**It  has  been  supposed  from  these 
figures  that  there  has  been  something  unfair 
In  the  way  in  which  the  Celtic  population 
has  been  dealt  with. 


Showing  a  decrease  of  82,103  or   at 
the  rate  of  28  per  cent. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  has  been 
about  the  same  decrease  of  population  from 
1834  to  1861,  in  Deny,  in  Wexford,  in 
Galway,  and  in  Kerry ;  the  same  among 
the  original  Celts,  the  Scotch  settlers,  and 
the  English  settlers ;  the  same  in  the  dio- 
cese which  includes  the  estates  of  the  Lon- 
don  Companies ;  the  Protestant  landlords  of 
Wexford,  the  county  of  Kerry,  witb  Its 
large  resident  proprietors,  many  of  them 
Roman  Catiiollcs,  and  in  Galway. 

^*  The  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  emigra- 
tion commen(^  earlier,  and  took  place  to  a 
large  extent  before  the  famine,  because  they 
were  then  better  educated  than  the  Roman 
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Catholics.    When  a  generation  of  Roman  In  the  absence  of  it  they  must  emi- 

Catholics  grew  up,  who  had  been  educated  grate.    The  alternative  is  the  miser- 

in  the  National  schooU,  commenced  in  1830,  ^ble  state  of  things  described  by  Dr. 

they  followed  the  example  of  the  Pr^byte-  jy^^^  q^q  ^^  ^jj^  witnesses  before  the 

nans  and  the  memberg  ^\^^^J^^^}^^jf  Devon  Commission,  who  said-"  It 

Chnrch.    The  famine  accelerated  this  move-  ^^,«„,^„    J^^Ho*   „u^^     « 

ment,  but  it  would  have  token  place  before  ^^S    »    common    practise   when     a 

the  present  time  If  the  famine  had  never  J^an  had  five  acres  to  subdivide  them 

occurred."  between  his  three  sons.      To  prevent 

this  enormous  evil  another  witness 

No   portion   of   Lord    Dufferin's  would  have  made  a  law  to  coerce  the 

letters,  when  first  published  in  the  farmers  to  send  their  families  to  earn 

Timeiy  excited  more  surprise  than  the  their  bread  at  dififerent  trades.    That 

statement  that  there  are  now  nearly  would,  he  believed,  create  manufac- 

twice  as  many  small  farmers  as  there  ture.     The  skilled  workmen  would 

were  before  the  Famine.    Holdings  also  "  go  abroad  to  other  countries  of 

of  between 'fifteen  and  thirty  acres,  their  own  accord,  and  perhaps  return 

surely  to  be  considered  small  farms,  to  the  hive  enriched."     But  there 

have  risen  in  number  61,000,  or  78  were  no  trades.    The  English  policy 

per  cent ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  towards   Irish  manufactures  in  the 

the  largest  increase  has  been  in  Ulster,  last  century  killed  them.    The  youth 

from  which  the  emigration  was  lowest,  of  the   country   emigrated,   not  as 

and  that  in  Munster,  from  which  the  trained   workmen,  but  of  absolute 

emigration  has  been  as  two  to  one  necessity  to  find  a  morsel   to  eat. 

from  the  other  provinces,  there  has  "  From  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  until 

been  a  decrease  of  such  farms  to  the  within  a  few  years  of  the  Union,  the 

slight  number  of  806.    If  the  farms  various  commercial  confraternities  of 

of  between  fifteen  and  thirty  acres  Great  Britain  never  for  a  moment 

were  increased  by  evicting  smaller  relaxed  their  relentless  grip  on  the 

holders,  the  grand  emigration  should  trades  of  Ireland."    Many  attempts 

have  taken  place  in  the  northern  were  made  to  deprive  Ireland  of  the 

frovince,  which  was  not  the  case,  boon  of  her  linen  trade.  In  1785  a 
f  the  non-disturbance  of  farms  petition  signed  by  117,000  persons, 
would  have  prevented  emigration,  and  presented  by  Manchester,  prayed 
how  comes  it  tnat  the  emigration  has  for  tne  prohibition  of  Irish  linens  ; 
been  highest  in. Munster,  where  there  but  this  one  trade  escaped,  and  "how 
has  been  hardly  any  change  ?  There  hiis  it  repaid  the  clemency  of  the 
is,  indeed^  a  register  of  evictions,  the  British  Parliament  ?  By  dowering 
least  consideration  of  which  will  show  the  Crown  of  England  with  as  fair  a 
the  smaJl  effect  they  can  have  had  cluster  of  flourishing  towns  and  loyal 
on  emigration.  In  1865  there  were  centres  of  industry  as  are  to  be  found 
in  counties,  including  the  urban  evic-  .  in  any  portion  of  the  empire.  Would 
tions,  1,334  evictions  executed,  or  one  you  see  what  Ireland  might  have 
eviction  in  437  holdings.  These  oeen— go  to  Derry,  to  Bdfast,  to 
evictions  affected  altogether  but  7,000  Lisbum  (says  Lord  Dufferin),  and  by 
persons,  and  the  emigration  was  over  the  exceptional  prosperity  wnich  has 
100,000.  Moreover,  it  has  been  as-  been  developed,  not  only  within  a 
certained  that  of  the  total  emigration  hundred  towns  and  villages,  but  for 
from  the  United  Kingdom  dunng  the  miles  and  miles  around  them,  you 
last  13  years,  only  4  per  cent,  were  may  measure  the  extent  of  the  injury 
persons  belonging  to  the  farming  we  have  sustained."  Blame  this  in- 
population  proper.  justice,  and  not  the  landlords,  is,  how- 
Lord  Dufferin  ably  retaliates  for  the .  ever,  a  sort  of  defence  that  must  not 
attack  on  the  landlords  by  showing  be  pushed  too  far.  It  is  a  sufficiently 
that  the  discouragement  of  Irish  extended  period  since  all  restrictions 
manufactures  by  English  laws  was  the  upon  Irish  trade  disappeared  to  have 
origin  of  that  which  is  the  real  diffi-  afforded  opportunity  for  the  establish- 
culty  of  the  country,  and  cause  of  ment  of  many  manufactures  in  Ire- 
emigration.  What  is  wanted  and  land;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  other 
does  not  exist  is  labour,  other  than  countries  and  localitiesless  favourably 
agricultaral,  to  which  the  sons  of  circumstanced,  vast  progress  has  been 
smaU  fanners  can  turn  their  hands,  made  during  the  last  fifty  years,  de- 
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ipite  all  competition  of  England.  The  tions  of  property  took  place  m  Ireland,  and 

non-existence  of  manufactures  other  *'  ^^  l^^ii  more  than  hinted  that  such 

than  the  linen  trade  of  Ulster  at  the  *  circumstance  might  justify  the  repetition 

present  day  is,   in  fact,   as  much,  ^  ^u  analogous  process.     But,  however 

perhaps  more  due  to  tkose  recent  'I'l^^^l^^f/A^^'^'^^^.^^r^L^  *^ 

r«„««i«,i,:«i^  T  ^^A  ■n.^av**:^  ^i«««,u«-^  conscieuce  of  the  small  mmonty  who  are 

causes  which  Lord  Duffenn  elsewhere  ^^^^  ^  t,^,,  ^j^,.^          ^  proprietorship  to 

forcibly  mdicates— the  continuance  of  an  historical  source,  it  wUl  hardly  commend 

political   a^tation,  the  smouldenng  itself  to  those  whose  possessions  represent 

of  insurrection,  the  violent  consequent  the  mercantile  industry  of  some  distant  an- 

vices  of  the  people,  which  deterred  cestor,  improved  by  centuries  of  hereditary 

capitalists  from  makinc  investments  thrift,  or  the  proceeds  of  their  own  exer« 

in  promising  places.    To  throw  all  ^^^^^  invested  in  land  on  the  faith  of  a 
thel)lame  upon  the  mis-legislation  of  ^  Parliamentary  title.    Whether  vague  sug- 


the  paralysing  and  causeless  lU-tem-  ferencc  of  nearly  aU  the  landed  property  of 

per  of  later  days.  Ireland,  from  those  whose  legal  title  to  it 

It  IS  the  same  gomg  even  centu-  U  indisputable  to  a  thousand  competitori 

ries  back  for  a  grievance  which  has  whose  claims  would  rest  on  distinctions  of 

established  in  the  minds  of  the  pea-  race  and  religion, — are  calculated  to  attract 

santry  the  impression  that  the  hind  capital  to  the  country  or  pn»mote  a  feeling 

is   theirs,    that    they    were   forcibly  ^^  security,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.     Such 

dispossessed  of  it,  and  that   it  will  J>»^«n  speculations  cannot  alter  the  fact 

eventually  be  restored  to  them.  The  ?!j  **.  P?^"*  ^^f  ,7"?^  ?^  ^°^t?  "^^ 

utter  folly  of  that  notion  is  obvious  f  ^^  "^  ^'^^^f  Y  ...    ""  ^''''''%  ^* 

wwTOi  AVMJ.J  MA  wu»v  «*^vxvu  i.9  ^JKIwx^J^±a  ^^^  scnsc,  aud  undcr  the  same  conditions, 

to  every  person  of  reflection ;  never-  ^s  the  owner  of  property  in  England, 

theless,  it  prevails  extensively,  almost  ^  Qn  a  map  of  Ireland,  executed  in  Queen 

universally,  m  the  South  and  West,  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  has  been  discovertd 

and   hence  the   sympathy  with  the  by  Mr.  Fronde,  at  Yiennk,  the  poaseflsionft 

Fenian  stranger,  regarded  as  an  in-  of  the  contemporary  chieftains  are  deline- 

tending  restorer    of  the    confiscated  *ted.     Occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 

acres    to    the    people.      The    Ame-  centre  of  the  island,  is  a  rich  district  de- 

rican  filibuster  and  his  Irish  shop-  **^"^«^  ^  *^«  country  of  the  O'Sheridana. 

men  and  artisan  allies,  if  they  could  ^\*  "^^^'^^  representative  of  what  appears 

succeed,  would  of  courae  appropriate  J^Jl^^  J'"""'  Y    •  kT?  /  "?%  r*'  "" 

•uvv^^u,  ^vu.Av«  V*  vvt^Aao  »^4#iv^wc%vv/  opuleut  housc,   I  might  be  tempted  to  unre 

the  spoil  for  themselv^ ;  but  for  the  the  expulsion  of  its  present  lUien  own^ 

small  amount  ot  consideration  neces-  from  the  rich  heritage  of  my  ancestors.** 
•ary  to  establish  this  conclusion  the 

peasantry  seem  unfitted— a  circum-  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  work 

stance  in  itself  showing  how  greatly  which  Lord  Dufl'erin,  with  too  great 

their  minds  have  been  debauched,  modesty,  calls  his /'pamphlet,"  is  the 

Apassage  from  Lord  Dufferin's  pages  ^^^^  chapter,  which,  taken  together 

on  this  point  defines  the  relations  of  with  the  appendix  illustrating  it,  fur- 

landlorci  and  tenant  very  simply,  and  wishes  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 

points  clearly  to  the  efi'ects  of  a  re-  declare  the  curse  of  Ireland  to  be  the 

distribution  of  land,  if  that  occurred  indisposition  of  the  landlords  to  grant 

through  any  revolution :—  leases,  and  would  cure  all  the  coun- 

•  try's  evils  by  compelling  the  granting 

*'  First,  let  us  deBne  the  respective  righto  of  a  61  years'  tenure.    In  Belgium,  so 

of  landlord  and  tenant.    A  landlord  is  an  often  referred  to  as  a  model,  leases  are 

owner  of  land ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  either  Commonly  for  three,  five,  and  nine 

bought  it  himself,  or  inherited  it  from  those  years,  terms  which  cannot  be  said  to 
who  have  bought  it.     In  either  case,  the  •  give  the  security  which  will  account, 

land  he  possesses  represento  a   specific  on  Irish  popular  theories,  for  the  suc- 

amount  of  capital,  accumulated  eithw  by  his  ^^^  ^f  Belgian  farming.    In  Scotland 

own  industry  or  by  that  of  his  forefathers  the  leases  are  for  thirteen  years  and 

lor  which  he  is  content  to  receive  mterest  „•  ^f^^„  ^„^i  r„^„,„  ^r ,  nnn  ««^  i  o/v^ 

at  a  rata  seldom  exceeding  2*  or  3  per  nineteen,  and  farms  of  1,000  and  1,200 

cent.     1  may  here  observe  thJt  consider-  acres  are  taken  lor  the  latter  term  by 

«Ue  prominence  has  been  given  of  late  to  persons  who  expend  large  capital  upon 

the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  them,  and  have  no  reason  to  believe 

(lomwdl,  aad  WUiiam,  extensive  confisca-  that  their  lease  Will  be  renewed    In 
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England  the  tenure  in  many  districts  than  my  own ;  yet  my  agent  infonn«  me, 

la  21  years.     Why,  then,  should  61  tl»*t  nnhappUy  more  than  a  third  of  the 

years  be  spoken  of  as  necessary  in  '*"»«"  upon  my  property  are  under  heavy 

Ireland  1      What  would  be  the  effect  I^aniary  obligations  through  the  country, 

upon  the  tenant  of  such  a  tenure,  and  '"^./^^^/^^^^  ^^  ^^os®  incurred  towards  my- 
how  would  the  legislation  enforcing  it  J!* ,  .  V^°i  ^^%'  creditors  are  aware 
operate  upon  the  kndlordl    In  many  !S^  .J^nwTL  n^     °^ 
c^  Lpr^Dufferin  tells  us,  the  onlj  To^rXZ^l:.''I^T:T^^::: 
reason  for  which  a  lease  is  desired  is  chances*  of  receiving  payment.     My  own 
to  obtain  a  document  on  which  money  inclination  is  to  give  them  every  oppor- 
can  be  raised,  or  an  extravagant  charge  tnnityto  extricate  themselves  from  their 
for  younger  children  effected.     The  difficulties ;  and  though  the  position  of 
lease  in  such  instances,  by  giving  im-  *ff*i"  w  not  satisfactory,  nor  can  the  ultl- 
munity  from  responsibility,  instead  of  ™*^®  destiny  of  many  of  these  persons  be 
stimulating  the  industry  of  the  occu-  ^^^^^^^^^^  *  reasonable  amount  of  forbear- 
pier,  "too  often  acts  as  a  premium  on  ^"ftirminL^lL  TL  ^^"^  /?^^  •"* 
fdleness."  Although  as  afprinciole,  it  f^nW;^^.'''"*^^  ^'^^""^'^- 
i£  better  land  should  he  let  on  lease,  "  n,  however,  I  fomid  myself  suddenly 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  al-  caUed  upon  by  Parliament  to  lease  away 
ways  for  the  tenant  s  benefit  to  get  a  my  estate  for  a  whole  generation,  matten 
lease,  or  that  tenants  always  wish  one.  would  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  in  self- 
Then  as  to  the  landlord,  the  difficulties  defence  I  should  be  forced  Tvery  much 
of  preventing  sub-division  are  even  ^^^^^^^t  my  wiU)  to  exclude  from  the  in- 
at  this  moment  serious.     If  the  land-  *P^«<*.  benefits  of  the  arrangement  every 
lord  should  be  forced  to  give  a  long  ?°^'?u"\^'^'*1S*\  circumstanced  as  I  have 
lease,  with  the  alternative  of  taking  ff  1'!.^;  Jl  andlord  could  be  expected 
♦1.^  i««^  ;«frx  i,;«  «,..«  u^^A   ^*  *^'*'*"6  to  grant  a  lease  to  a  bankrupt,  or  to  enter 
the  land  into  his  own  hands  of  course  i^to  a  contract  with  a  persoi  incapable  of 
he  wiU  refuae  the  boon  to  all  tenants  fulfilling  its  obligations: 
who  are  in  debt,  who  are  not  indus-  "  But  in  addition  to  those  of  my  tenants 
trious,  or  who  in  any  way  whatsoever  who  are  actually  in  debt,  there  are  a  cer- 
stand  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  ^^^  number  who  are  so  destitute  of  capital, 
the  granting  of  a  lease  to  them  unde-  — ^  unskilful, — occupiers  of  such  small 
Biraole,  and  here  again  is  the  observa-  *°^  inconvenient  patches,— so  near  the 
tion  already  made  illustrated,  that  ^*'^  of  ruin,— as  to  be  very  unfit  reci- 
the  friends  of  the  tenant,  who  inter-  ^'f °i^!  k    *  ^    However  unwilling  I 
pose  to  prevent  a  free  and  fair  bargain  C^^^  ^^^t^f  o^^^^    ^  their  present 
K?;een;him  and  his  landlord,%y  or^Zush^n^L^^^^ 
means  of  compulsory  regulative  legis-  enabling  their  sons  to  emigrate,  or  of  con. 
lation,  are  really  his  enemies.    In  the  verting  the  old  people  into  pensioners,  a 
contest  which  they  establish,  in  place  ▼ery  different  arrangement  would  be  neces- 
of  existing  relations,  between  the  law  ^ary  if  Parliament  held  a  pistol  to  my  head, 

and  the  landlord,  the  tenant  alone  can    *°^  ^®^^  ™®  °^  choice  but  to  give  them  31 

suffer.  years'  leases,  or  resume  possession  of  my 

land-     Now  if  these  undesirable  contingen- 

**  The  consequences  of  forcing  leases  by  cies  might  arise  on  a  prosperous  estate  in 

Act  of  Parliament  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Ulster,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  indicate 

Hitherto,  one  of  the  chief  accusations  brouglit  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  such 

against  the  Irish  proprietor  has  been  his  anomalous  interference  by  Parliament  in 

indifference  to  the  character  and  the  sol.  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland."  * 

vency  of  his  tenant,  and  in  order  to  correct 
this  indifference,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish         But  WO  must  draw  to  a  close  our 

the  priority  of  his  claim  on  the  rent,  and  to    passing  remarks  on  a  Yolume  which 

reduce  him  to  the  ranks  of  an  ordinary     is  much  more  than  a  refutation  of  the 

creditor.     If,  therefore,  under  th«e  cir-    charges  preferred  against  Irish  land- 

cmnstances  he  is  precluded  from  letting  his     i^rds,  by  one  who  will  not  be  accused 

nSbirn^^^ur^r^^^^^  Of  wanf  of  sympathv  ^U  tX 

upon  him  to  exclude  from  such  a>er-    *?*^  and  people,  and  who,  above  aU 

manent  arrangement  those  of  his  existing  Other  qualities,  manifests  in  his  work 

tenants  who  are  in  debt,  or  who  are  likely  that   candour    which  is   lamentably 

to  fall  into  embarrassment  during  the  obli-  absent  in    the    discussion    of    Irisn 

gatoiy  term.     Now  perhaps  the  tenantry  questions.      Lord   Dufferin    did  not 

of  no  estate  In  Ireland  is  more  prosperous  think  his  task  accomplished  when  he 
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stated  thatj  for  the  emigration  which  and  the  true  interests  of  every  class, 
is  superficially  complained  of,  the  must  be  promoted  by  establishing 
landlords  are  not  bkmable :  he  went  truth.  The  doctrine  that  Ireland  is 
further,  and  his  retrospect  of  the  eco-  to  be  saved  by  thesacrifice  of  the  rights 
nomical  history  of  Ireland ;  his  care-  of  property,  as  a  violation  of  truth  and 
ful  review  of  the  proposals  of  Mr.  justice,  would  aggravate  all  existing 
Butt  and  others  for  the  alteration  of  difiicuities.  This  statement,  in  prin- 
the  law  of  tenure ;  liis  investigations  ciple  obviously  sound,  the  author  has 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  different  justified  by  a  full  examination  of  the 
parts  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  with  effects  which  would  flow  from  all  the 
former  times;  and  the  large  quantity  changes  most  commonly  proposed; 
of  valuable  matter  added,  make  but  he  by  no  means  shuts  the  door 
the  book  the  standard  one  on  the  against  improvement  in  legislation, 
question.  If  writers  and  speakers  or  ilisputes  the  need  of  it  All  that 
on  Irish  landlordism  were  only  ani-  is  contended  for  is  that  it  shall  be 
mated  in  all  cases  by  an  honest  de-  based  on  truth  and  equity,  and  this 
sire  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  did  not  the  interests  ofthe  tenant  require  even 
regard  the  subject  as  merely  the  pro-  more  than  do  those  of  the  landlord, 
perty  of  party  politics,  a  hope  might  It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful 
oe  entertained  that  such  a  work  circumstancetosee  a  nobleman  of  Lord 
would  greatly  tend  to  allay  that  Dufferin's  great  ability  and  experience 
agitation  which  interferes  with  the  devoting  so  much  time  and  attention 
growth  of  enterprise  and  the  flow  of  to  the  thorough  examination,  in  detail 
capital  into  the  country.  It  has  as  well  as  in  principle,  of  a  subject  so 
been  objected  that  Lord  Dufferin's  intricate  and  perplexing.  The  useless- 
volume  is  simply  a  plea  for  things  as  ness  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  lately 
thev  are,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  de-  been  the  theme  of  a  journalist  of  large 
Bcnbe  it  thus,  although  things  as  they  influence,  but  as  long  as  its  members 
are  seem  vastly  better  than  things  as  contribute  such  works  as  that  before 
Mr.  Butt  and  others  would  have  them  us  to  the  assisting  of  the  business  of 
to  be.  Lord  Dufferin  declares  his  practical  legislation,  and  follow  them 
object  to  have  been  to  "establish  up  by  wise  counsels  in  their  Chamber, 
truth  and  to  advocate  justice.'*  The  the  charge  must  fail 
proper  settlement  of  every  question, 
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HOUSEHOLD  TALES  OF  THE  SCLAVONIAKS  AND  HTmOABIANS. 

The  SclaTonians  haying  made  their  As  many  of  our  readers  as  wish  to 
entry  into  Europe  later  in  time  than  obtain  a  full  supply  of  Bussian  stories, 
the  Celts  or  tneir  disturbers,  the  are  directed  to  look  for  a  collection 
Teutons,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  translated  into  German,  with  a  pre- 
their  oral  fictional  literature  would  face  bjr  Jacobus  Grimm,  and  published 
possess  more  of  the  on<<lnal  character  at  Leipzig,  1831.  Any  one  under- 
of  that  which  was  known  in  Central  standing  Ross  will  find  abundance  of 
Asia  before  it  sent  forth  its  colonies.  Folks-books  at  Moscow,  containing 
The  excursions  of  the  Celtic  races  the  tales  about  to  be  related,  and 
were  longer,  and  the  disturbances  many  others;  one  of  the  best  col- 
received  by  them  from  their  hard-  lections  being  the  Nowosselje.  But 
headed  Teuton  neighbours,  were  nei-  if  he  prefer  the  German,  he  is  referred 
ther  small  nor  few.  Their  original  to  tiie  edition  named,  or  to  a  new 
oral  literature  is  consequently  more  collection  of  the  oldest  Bussian  stories, 
likely  to  have  been  affected  by  changes  by  Johannes  R  Yogi,  Vienna,  1841. 
made  in  their  outward  circumstances  The  manufacturers  of  the  German 
and  new  socisd  arrangements.  The  Year  Books  generally  admit  one  or 
romantic  history  of  the  early  Celtic  two  Bussian  stories.  Like  the  story- 
settlers  in  the  British  Islands  and  tellers  of  other  countries,  the  Bua- 
the  west  of  Gaul,  their  strange  rela-  sians  take  the  liberty  of  blending  two 
tions  with  each  other,  and  with  the  or  three  of  the  old  standard  tales  into 
Teutonic  peoples^  and  the  pictu-  one,  or  dividing  one  long  narrative 
resque  scenery  of  their  settlements,  into  two.  In  the  tale  that  follows, 
so  varied  by  mountain,  vale,  lake,  the  reader  versed  in  our  own  folk  lore 
and  sea-coast,  occupied  the  attention  will  find  portions  of  the  Royal  Ser- 
of  the  imaginative  people  to  the  dis-  varUs  of  the  "  Wexford  Stories" 
advantage  of  the  early  lore  brought  (Dublin  Univeksity  Magazine), 
from  the  east.  There  were  not  so  Carleton's  Three  Tasks,  and  also  of 
many,  nor  such  powerful  causes  to  the  "  Yolundr  Saga."  From  reading 
make  the  principal  Sclavonian  family,  German  versions  of  several  of  the 
the  Bussian ^  forget  their  early  fire-  Bussian  tales,  we  are  satisfied  that  no 
side  lora  Hence  we  find  their  re-  people  of  Europe  enjoy  their  fireside 
mains  in  that  department  of  literature  stories  with  greater  relish  than  the 
to  correspond  more  closely  to  the  peasants  who  call  the  Csar  their 
fictions  common  to  ail  the  Indo-Euro-  Father, 
pean  people,  and  destitute  of  those 

peculiarities  which  distinguish  several  bi-bbak  woribs.  ko.  i.  -.  ■»«  smaya.* 

Celtic  and  Scandinavian  stories.  "  King  Kojata's  beard  was  so  long 

*  NoiM  of  the  coUectioiM  Irom  which  our  spedmens  are  selected  have  been  trasdated 
uUoSogliflh. 
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that  it  came  bdow  his  knee.     He  it.    Hani  fate  to  be  obliged  to  give 

loved  his  wife  very  much,  but  they  up  my  child  I' 

were  three  years  married,  and  there  "  The  poor  king  remained  much 

was  still  no  sign  of  a  child  being  born,  troubled   in  mind,    dreading   every 

He  onoejwent  on  a  journey  through  moment  a  visit  from  the  green-eyed 

the  different  provtnoes  of  his  king-  fellow.    But  the  child  came  to  the  age 

dom,  and  it  was  near  nine  months  of  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day,  and  no 

before  he  was  on  his  return.    It  was  one  came  to  take  him,  and  he  grew 

very  hot  one  day,  and  he  left  bis  up  to  be  a  youth,  and  still  no  intruder; 

retinue  in  a  field  while  he  rode  on  to  and  at  last  the  father  took  comfort, 

look  for  a  spring,  for  he  was  very  and  forgot  all  about  the  well 

thirsty.    He  found  a  fine  well  whose  "  The  young  prince   lost  himself 

crystal  waters  coursed  round  a  bason,  a-hunting  one  day  in  a  wood,  and  at 

and  a  golden  cup  was  floating  on  its  last  he  came  to  an  opening  with  a 

aurfaoe.      He  impatiently  stretched  linden  tree  standing  in  the  middle  of 

one  hand  and  then  the  other  to  the  it.    Every  leaf  on  it  began  to  tremble 

cup,  but  it  sailed  and  danced  here  as  the  prince  approached,  and  then  a 

and  there,  and  slipped  like  an  eel  frightfnMooking  old  man  crept  oat 

through  his  two  hands,  when  he  put  from  a  hollow  in  it ;  his  eyes  and  his 

them  together  to  seise  it.  chin  were  as  green  as  the  emerald. 

'* '  To  the  foxes  with  yon ! '  said  he ;  *  You  have  kept  mo  waiting  for  a  long 

'  I  can  drink  without  your  help.'    So  time,  prince  Milan,'  said  he«    '  Who 

he  stooped  down,  and  m  his  eagerness  are  you  1 '  said  the  prince.    '  Never 

he  foigot  his  dignitv,  for  he  popped  mind,'  said  ha    *  Greet  your  father 

chin  and  all  under  the  water.     When  from  me  ;  tell  him  his  debt  is  long 

his  thirst  was  quenched,  he  attempted  overdue,  and  not  to  forget  it.'    When 

to  raise  his  head,  but  something  neld  the  prince  came  home,  and  gave  his 

his  chin  fast,  and  however  he  moved  father  the  message,  he  turned  as  white 

his  head,  the  chin  he  could  not  pull  as  a  8heet.,and  began  to  lament  After 

out     *  Who  is  there  ? '  shouted  he ;  a  while  he  related  to  his  wife  and  son 

Mot  me  go  1'  No  answer,  but  a  fright-  all  that  had  happened  about  the  time 

fuMooking  head  came   out   of  the  of  his  birth.     The  queen  wept,  but 

ground.     Its  large  eyes  were  green,  the  prince  was  not  dismayed.    'Only 

and  glowed  like  emeralds ;  a  large  give  me  a  horse  for  the  journey,'  said 

mouth,  openinff  with  a  grin,  showed  he,  '  and  never  fear,  I  shall  be  soon 

two  rows  of  glittering  white  teeth,  back  with  you  again.' 

and  a  tongue  stretched  up  to  the  **So  the  king  gave  him  a  black 

very  face  of  the  king,  whose  chin  horse,  a  sword,  and  gold  stirrups,  and 

was  held  bv  a  pair  of  claws.    At  awav  he  rode,  with  tbe  cries  of  his 

last  he  heard  these  words — ^  I  pardon  mother  and  the  oourtierp  in  his  ear& 

your  offence  on  getting  your  promise  He  rode  the  first  day,  and  the  second 

of  whatever  yon  have  in  your  palace  day,  and  on  the  third  day  be  ap- 

unknown   to   yoniself.'     'There   is  preached  a  sea  as  smooth  as  glass,  and 

nothing  in  my  palace,'  said  the  king  its  surface  level  with  the  shore.    All 

to  himself,  'which  I  don't  know  :  ril  was  desert   about  it,  except  a  few 

get  off  easily.'    So  he  agreed,  ana  the  shrubs   which '  grew   at   one   spot, 

voice  came  again ;  '  Keep  your  word  There  was  no  s&dow  of  a  cloud  on 

or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  ;'  and  the  water,  nor  the  slightest  breath  of 

the  frightful  face  vanished.  air  in  the  sky.    When  he  came  near 

"  When  King  Kojata  approached  the  shore,  he  beheld  thirty  beautiful 

his  city  he  heard  the  roaring  of  can-  ducks  swimming  and  sporting  on  the 

nons,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  water,  and  thirty  milk-white  shifts 

saw  flags  flying  from  the  steeples,  and  on  the  strand.    He  got  off  his  steed, 

at  his  palace  door  he  was  met  by  his  and  crept  on  under  cover  of  the  sedge 

queen   and   his  ministers,  and   the  and  shrubs,  till  he  seized  on  one  of 

loveliest  infant  in  the  world  was  held  the  shifts.    He  then  stole  back  with 

up  to  him  in  its  silken  cradle.    Won-  it  behind  the  shrubs, 

derful  complimenting  came  to  his  ears.  "  So  the  ducks  dived,  turned  heels 

and  loving  kisses  from  his  queen,  ana  over  head  in  the  water,  and  flapped 

he  put  on  a  joyful  face,  but  anguish  their  wings  till  they  became  tired, 

was  in  his  heart    '  This  is  the  thing  Then  they  walked  out  on  the  grassy 

I  had  in  my  palace  without  knowing  shore,  and  as  each  put  her  head  in- 
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side  one  of  the  linen  articles  she  laid-out  flower-beds,  waterfalls,  and 
became  a  beautiful  maiden  and  die-  fish-ponds.  If  I  like  your  work  I 
appeared.  One  poor  duck,  however,  shall  teach  you  some  of  my  own  art : 
missed  her  shift,  and  became  yery  if  not  vour  life  is  forfeit.  Very  sad 
uneasy.  She  stood  up  in  the  water,  w^it  the  poor  prince  to  his  chamber, 
dived  down,  stretched  out  her  neck,  and  sad  ne  remained  there  till  the 
and  uttered  doleful  criea  So  the  dim  twilight  came.  A  bee  flew 
prince^  pitying  her,  came  out  of  his  against  the  window,  and  cried  out 
hiding  place,  and  laad  the  white  gar-  *'  Let  me  in."  He  threw  up  the  sash, 
ment  on  the  grass.  '  Oh,  thank  you,  in  she  flew,  and  the  beautiful  Melena 
prince  Milan,"  said  the  duck  in  a  was  b^ore  him. 
human  voice.  She  made  little  delay  *'  What  makes  you  look  so  sad, 
about  dressing  herself,  and  in  a  mo-  Prince  Milan  V  '  I  have  reason,  dear 
ment  she  stood  before  him,  more  lady.  If  I  cannot  have  a  palace  and 
lovely  than  the  best  story-teller  in  gardens  built  so  and  ao  to-monrow 
the  world  oould  describe.  She  took  morning,  my  head  is  off.'  'Havecou- 
hia  hand,  and  said, '  You  have  made  rage  and  go  to  sleep.  Step  out  in  the 
me  very  happy,  and  yon  have  done  morning  into  the  pidace  which  I 
great  aervice  to  yoursell  My  father,  shall  raise  to-night,  and  tap  with  a 
the  Biagician  Czemuch,  owns  many  hammer  here  and  there,  as  if  you 
castles  and  kingdoms,  and  dwells  un-  were  finishing  it.  I  wairant  you  will 
derground  with  his  thirty  daughters,  not  have  time  to  inspect  all  before 
He  is  angry  that  you  have  staid  so  my  father  visits  you*' 
long,  but  we  most  strive  to  paeify  '^  And  so  it  turned  out :  King 
him.  When  you  oome  into  his  pre-  Green-eyes  found  the  princo  in  the 
aence  prostrate  yourself  before  him,  palace,  tapping  with  a  little  hammer, 
and  oseep  to  his  knee&  Don't  mind  and  was  much  astonished.  *  I  see,' 
his  stami»ng  and  hia  furies.  We  said  he,  *  you  were  worth  waiting  for, 
moat  consider  what's  to  be  done  in  but  your  trials  are  not  over.  My 
the  mean  whila  But  it's  time  to  go  thirty  beautiful  daughters  will  stand 
home.'  She  took  his  hand,  and  in  a  row  in  the  hall  to-tnorrow.  You 
stamped  on  the  ground.  It  opened,  shall  pass  along  the  row  three  times, 
and  immediately  they  were  down  in  and  it  you  do  not  single  out  Melena, 
her  father's  palace.  There  he  was  on  my  jroungest  daughter  in  the  third 
bi8throne,whLch,as  well  as  the  walls,  passing,  off  goes  your  head.'  'This 
flashed  like  carbuncles.  A  glittering  task  shows  no  great  wisdom  in  King 
crown  was  on  his  head,  and  a  green-  Ozernuch,'  saia  the  prince  as  he  sat 
ish  fire  shot  from  his  eyes  when  he  in  his  chamber  ;  I  shall  easily  recog- 
was  in  anger.  His  liands  were  no  nise  my  darling  Melena.'  'Not  so 
better  than  claws,  as  was  before  re-  easy  as  you  thmk,'  said  a  bee  buzz- 
marked,  ing  outside  the  window.    He  let  her 

'*  Down  went  the  prince  on   all  in,  and  said, '  Ah^  sure  I'd  distinguish 

fours,  and   crept  on  nis   knee&  as  you  among  a  thousand.'    '  But,'  said 

princess  Melena  directed  him.    King  she, '  we  are  all  so  like  that  our  very 

Czemuch  stamped  and   thundered,  father  scarcely  knows  us  one  from  the 

and  swore,  but  t^e  prince  was  not  other.'     '  Then,  what  am  I  to  do  V 

frightened,  thongh  the  palace  shook.  '  Observe  this  mole  on  my  right  cheeh^ 

At  last  he  was  appeased  and  began  it  will  help  you.' 

to  laugh.    '  I  must  punish  you,'  said  "  Next  morning  the  prince  was 

he,  *  for  delaying  so  long,  but  to-  early  sent  for,  ana  there,  in  a  long 

morrow  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  row,  were  the  princesses,  dressed  ex- 

aboQt  it.'    Two  attendants  politely  actly  alike,  and  all  looking  on  the 

ahowed  the  prince  to  a  rich  cnamber,  ground.    He  passed  down  the  line, 

and  there  he  slept  soundly  till  the  and  up  again,  and  had  not  discovered 

next  day.  the  princess  Melena,  but  the  third 

'^  Early  he  was  called  before  the  time  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  mark, 

magician.     '  I  wish,'  said  he, '  to  try  He  took  the  princess  bjr  the  hand 

your  art  and  skill.    To-morrow  I  ex-  and  led  her  out  of  the  bne,  and  the 

pect  to  see  a  palace  built  by  you ;  magician  was  astonished. 

the  roofs  gold,  the  walls  marble,  the  " '  You  have  succeeded,'  said  he, 

windows  crystal.    Around  this  palace  'but  you  have  a  third  task  before  you 

is  to  be  a  beautiful  garden,  with  nicely  in  tbr^^  hours.    You  must  make  a 
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pair  of  boots  that  shall  come  up  to  wood   spring  up  with   a  thousand 

my  knee  while  I  set  fire  to  a  straw  roads  and  paths  crossing  one  another, 

and  bum  it  to  ashes/*    While  the  She  changed  herself  and  Prince  Milan 

prince  was  pondering  over  this  mat-  into  two  horses,  and  the  servants 

ter  very  dismally  in  his  chamber,  thought  they  were  chasing  two  horse- 

Melena  entered  in  the  same  way,  and  men.    This  way  and  the  other  they 

told  him  there  was  no  safety  for  him  were  running,  and  at  last  they  found 


changed  to  a  substance  as  hard  as  seen. 

ice,  and  was  charged  by  the  princess  "  When  they  stood'  before  the  ma- 
te answer  when  Prince  Milan  would  gician  with  their  hands  empty,  he 
be  called.  nearly  blew  the  roof  off  the  palace  in 
"  She  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  his  rage.  *  I  must  chase  them  myself,' 
and  in  an  instant  they  were  in  the  said  he.    *  A  horse  out  at  once  T    '  I 


show  his  joy,  and  his  master  after  is  my  father,'  said  the  princess,  'but 

patting  him  for  a  moment,  sprung  his  power  does  not  extend  beyond  the 

luto  the  saddle,  placed  the  princess  first  church  he  meets.    Your  cross, 

before  him,  and  away  they  went  like  auick !'    He  took  his  golden  cross 

the  wind.  &om  his  neck.    She  kissed  it,  and  she 

'*  When  the  three  hours  were  out  became  at  once  a  fine  church,  the 

the  magician  bade  a  servant  to  call  the  prince  a  monk,  and  their  steed  a 

prince.    He,  finding  the  door  closed,  steeple. 

tapped  at  it  and  delivered  his  mes-  "  King  Czernuch  came  up.     *  Good 

•age.    *  I  am  not  ready  yet,'  said  the  fiither,  have  any  travellera  i>assed  this 

spittle.    Tlie  third  time  this  answer  way  lately  T    M)h,  yes  !  Prince  Mil:m 

wa-s  made,  orders  were  <rivcn  to  break  and  Princess  Meleiia.    They  arc  iu»t 

in  tho  door.     The  room  was  found  many  perches  before  you.    Theyhavt* 

empty,  and  the  spittle  laughed  aloud,  said  their  prayers  in  the  church,  and 

Then  it  was  that  Czernuch  ordered  requested  me  to  light  a  wax  candle 

his  servants  to  saddle  their  steeds  for  their  intention,  and  to  give  you 

and  pursue  the  prince.  their  best  respects  when  you  wouli^ 

'* '  I  hear  the  clatter  of  horses*  feet,'  call.*    Czernuch  turned  back  and  gave 

said  the  princess.  The  prince  alighted  his  servants  such  a   cudgelling   as 

and  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  brought  them  little  and  big  to  death's 

heard  them  coming.  Quick  as  thought  door. 

she  changed  herselfiuto  a  river,  Milan  **The  prince  and  princess  rode  on 

into  an  iron  bridge,  and  three  roads  very  happily  till  they  came  in  the 

went  on  from  it  in  the  direction  evening  to  a  city.    The  prince  felt  a 

they  were  travelling.    The  horse  she  great  desire  to  enter  it :  but  the  prin- 

changed  into  a  blackbird.  cess  strove  to  dissuade  him.     '  I  shall 

"  Up  came  the  servants,  but  beyond  only  stay  one  hour,'  said  he,  and '  then 

the  bridge  they  could  not  find  a  trace  return.'    '  I  fear  you  will  not  ooiue 

of  the  horse's  feet    So  tliey  returned  back  to  me  at  all,'  said  she.     *  You 

sorrowfully  to  their  master,  and  told  will  be  made  much  of  by  the  king 

him  their  disappointment.    *  Oh,  you  and  queen,  and  with  them  you  will 

dunderheads,'  said  he,  Hhat  bridge  see  a  beautiful  child.    If  vou  kiss  that 


_  _  days. 

horses'  feet,  said  Melena.    The  prince    If  you  don't  return  within  that  time, 
alighted,  and   held  his  ear  to  the    I  shall  be  lost  to  you.' 

ground  and  they  were  heard  near  at       *'  The  prince  entered  the  city,  and 
and.    The  pnncess  made  a  thick    was  met   by  the  king,  queen,  and 


•  Then  ib  in  the  German  rvnion  of  the  original  Rnanan  an  i^ppancit  dried  la  this 
placO|  M  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  perform  &e  taik. 
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young  princess,  and  there  was  along  quitted  the  room,  rushed  down  the 

with  them  a  beautiful  child  with  eyes  stairs  and  at  the  hall  door  was  his 

like   stars   or   diamonds.     She  en-  true  love.    His  faithful  stee«l  stood 

chanted  the  prince,  so  that  he  kissed  outside,  and  the  moment  after  he  had 

her  cheek,  and  at  the  moment  forgot  embraced  his  bride  and  begged  to  be 

his  dear  Melena,  and  all  that  had  forgiven,  he  placed  her  on^e  horse, 

happened  since  he  left  his  father's  sprung  up^  and  never  drew  rein  till 

court    He  went  home  with  the  king,  they  were  m  his  father*s  court.  Never 

and  in  a  short  time  he  was  to  he  was  there  such  joy,  and  never  did 

married  to  his  daughter.  a  princess  get  such  welcome  from 

''  The  poor  princess  remained  la-  her  bridegroom's  family.    The  wed- 

menting  one,  two,  three  days,  and  ding  was  soon  held,  and  may  every- 

then  she  changed  herself  into  a  beau-  one  present  be  as  nappy  as  Prince 

tiful  blue  flower,  and  was  found  by  Milan  and  his  bride  were  that  day.'' 

an  old  man  who  took  her  home,  and  

watered  her  and  took  all  care  of  her.       We  never  should  have  thought  of 

From  that  day  a  wonderful  change  giving  the  following  narrative  a  place, 

took  place  in  his  household.    Every  even  in  a  contracted  form,  but  for 

morning   he   found   things  cleaned  reading  the  following  passage  in  the 

and  arranged ;  and  when  he  came  work  of  a  Qerman  man  of  letters, 

home  to  prex>are  his  meals,  there  was  Dr.  Eletke. 

the  table   laid  out  and  everything       «»The  deeds  of  Ilija  (Elian)  is  one  of 

ready.    He  consulted  a  wise  woman,  the  best  known  and  best  liked  of  aU  the 

and  according  to  her  directions  he  Russian  stories.     It  is  found  in  the  best 

began  to  watch  next  morning  at  day-  Cossack  collection  as  well  as  in  Busse'B 

break  to  see  what  was  doing.  He  saw  heroic  stories  (Leipsig,  1819).     The  thick 

the  blue  flower  float  through  the  air  up  forests  of  Murom  play  an  important  part  In 

and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  the  old  Russian  tales,  as  well  as  the  Brian- 

and  according  as  it  moved,  everything  »^»«J^«  .^^^^  ^^^  J»«  l>etwccn  Kiev  and 

got  into  its  pW.    He  threw  a  hand-  Tschemikov. 

kerchief  over  it,  and  lo,  the  Priucess       a  little  exertion  would  suflice  to 

Melena  wa«  before  hira.      Why  have  render    the   tale   highly  ridiculous, 

you  brought  me  back  to  life  ^  sMd  ^^t  no  liberty  has  been  taken,  so  that 

she ;    Oh  !  said  ha     I  wish  I  could  our  readers  may  get   acquaintance 

give  you  lif^   and   happiness,  and  ^th  the  sort  of  stuff  that  gives  such 

everything.    I  am  gomgto-day  to  see  pleasure  to  the  Czar's  youngest  chU- 

the  great  wedding  of  Prince  Milan  (jj-gn. 
with  our  Princess.    One  of  the  head 

Krvants  is  my  friend;  will  you  comer  ^^^,^^  ^„,,,  „^.  ^,  „.  j„„,  ^,  ^^ 

ihe  XlOOr  lady  had  like  to  lamt  ;  but        axirowHao  KirraaT  iuja  or  MimoM,  aho 

she  put  a  restraint  on  herself,  and  HioHnitaALa  th*  aoaaaa. 

said  she'd  go.    She  asked  him  to  get       '*  In  the  renowned  state  of  Murom 

her  a  common  dress,  and  just  before  lived  a  farmer  named  Ivan  Timofeje* 

the  dinner  hour,  he  and  she  were  in  witch,  who  had  a  son  named  Il^a. 

the  great  kitchen,  with  such  clash-  This  youth  was  not  able  to  walk  till 

ing  of  plates,  and  dishes,  and  pots,  he  was   thirty   years    old.      Then 

and  spits,  going  on.    '  Qood  cook,  strength  came  to  his  limbs  and  skill 

said  she  to  the  head  one, 'will  you  lay  to  his  hands  without  any  trouble, 

this  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  prince  s  and  he  made  himself  a  suit  of  battle 

plate.     He  was  in  a  hurry  and  a  bad  armour  and  a  steel  spear,  saddled 

humour,  and  was  going  to  refuse  her;  a  horse    and  got  his   father's  and 

hut  he  looked  at  her  lovely  face,  and  mother's  blessing  on  his  journey  tcr 

changed  his  mind.    The  prince  ad-  the  renowned  city  of  Kiev  to  salute 

mhed  the  lovely  nosegay  and  just  its  prince.  They  gave  him  their  bless- 

pulled  one  flower  out,  when  there  flew  ing  and  Ibade  him  first  so  to  Kiev, 

out  along  with  it  a  pair  of  doves,  then  to  Tschemikov,  always  to  do 

The  cock  was  flying  awav  and  striving  the  just  thing  and  never  to  forget 

to  get  out  of  the  window,  but  the  Ohbist'b  blood, 
hen  cried,  *  Ah,  don't  forsake  me  as       '*  He  rode  on  until  he  came  on  a 

Prince  Milan  did  Princess  Melena.'  nest  of  robbers  in  a  thick    wood. 

'Melena !'  said  the  prince.  'Oh.  what  They  coveted  his  war  horse,  and  said 

a   foiisetftil    wretch    I    am !     He  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  such  a  fine 
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animal  on  an  unknovn  person,  and  and  reacae  vonr  chief.'  Many  and 
80  he  found  himaelf  in  presence  of  well  armed  they  were,  and  tiiey  were 
twenty-^  ve  armed  men.  He  took  an  rushing  on  Ilga,  but  Nightingale  said, 
arrow  from  his  quiver,  fitted  it  to  'Do  not  aim  at  the  life  of  my  con- 
the  how'String,  and  shot  it  two  and  querar,  but  take  him  into  the  castle, 
a  half  feet  into  the  earth.  At  the  and  treat  him  to  the  best  brandy- 
sight^  they  all  went  on  their  knees  in  wine  in  the  cellar.'  So  they  wm« 
a  circle,  and  cried,  *  Father,  hero,  conducting  him  in,  but  he  saw  where 
brave.yputh,  we  are  guilty  towards  the  eldest  daughter  was  fixing  a 
you.  Take  our  treasures,  take  oar  heavy  beam  ot^  the  gate  to  &11  on 
fine  garments^  take  our  horses,--«s  him  and  kill  him  as  he  would  be 
much  and  as  numy  as  you  please.'  '  I  passing  under.  He  raised  his  right 
need  not  your  treasures,  said  he^  arm,  and  darted  his  unerring  spear 
'  but  counsel  you  to  reform  your  at  her,  and  killed  her. 
lives,'  and  he  rode  on  io  Kiev  and  "  Uija  rode  to  the  palace  at  Kiev, 
then  to  Tschemikov.  returned  God  thanks,  and  greeted 

**  He  found  this  town  invested  by  the  prince,  who  said  to  him, '  Tell  me, 
a  countless  heathen  host,  who  had  gooa  young  man,  what  is  thy  name, 
sworn  to  raze  the  city,  to  destroy  the  and  whence  comest  thou  ?  '  I  am 
churches^  and  cany  away  the  chiefs  called,'  said  he, '  liiia,  and  my  native 
into  slavery*  He  went  against  the  place  is  Murom.  I  came  thence  to 
heathen  army  with  his  strong  spear,  Kiev,  thence  to  Tschemikov,  and  de- 
devoting  his  life  for  the  Christian  re-  stroyed  a  whole  heathen  army  there, 
ligion.  He  slew  them  all  like  sheep.  Thence  I  proceeded  to  Bobber  Ni^t* 
he  took  their  chief  prisoner,  and  ingale's  hold,  and  hither  have  brought 
brought  him  into  Tschemikov  and  him  prisbner.'  The  goveraer  got 
presented  him  to  the  prince.  Great  angry,  and  asked  was  he  jeering  him: 
rejoicings  were  made,  and  tlianks  re-  but  two  ohiefiB  went  forth,  and  founa 
turned  to  God,  and  in  a  short  time  the  robber  there  as  related.  Theo 
Iliija  took  the  straight  road  which  led  the  prince  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy 
to  the  hold  of  the  robber  Nightin-  wine  to  be  given  to  the  worthy  young 
gale.  This  villain  had  for  thirty  man,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
years  pillaeed  and  killed  knights  and  the  robber's  pi|>e8.  So  Ilija  took  the 
mere  travellere^  not  by  the  hero's  arms  governor  and  his  lady  under  his  aim 
but  the  robber's  pipes.  (the  lady  was  in  a  black  sable  dress), 

** Ilija  rode  through  various  woods,  and  he  ordered  the  robber  to  blow 

open  plains,  and  morasses,  and  when  on  his  pipes.    He  blew  so  well  that 

he  came  within  twenty  versts  of  the  all  the  warriors  present  fell  on  the 

robber,  this  fellow  felt  the  danger  ap-  ground,  and  this  so  enraged   Ilija 

§  roach  and  blew  his  pipes.    iNothing  that  he  put  Nightingale  to  death  on 

ismayed,  the  hero  rode  on,  but  when  the  spot 

he  was  within  ten  versts  the  robber  "  Then  went   Il\ja  and  his   two 

blew  sostrongthatthenoble  war  horse  friends  to  seek  adventures  for  two 

fell  on  his  knees.    When  he  came  months,  but  found  none  till  they 

within  sight  he  blew  a  blast  that  came  up  with  a  cripple  whose  bcff- 

would  have  killed  any  other  man,  but  ging  mantle  weighed  60  puds  (eadi 

Ilija  fitting  an  arrow  to  his  lK)w-string  40  lbs.  Ruu,\  and  his  Imt  9  piid& 

shot  it  directljT  into  the  robber's  hold,  and  no  one  would  believe  me  if  I 

It  struck  him  in  the  right  eye^  and  he  mentioned  the  length  of  his  staffl 

fell  on  the  ground.    Il\ja  bound  him  Ilija  began  to  attack  him  with  great 

with  his  stirrup  leathers,  and  led  him  vigour.    'Ah,  heroic  Il\ja,  don't  you 

back  to  Kiev.  recognise   your    old  school-fellow  % 

"  As  they  were  passing  the  robber's  Don  t  turn  your  arms  on  me.  You're 

castle  his  two  daughters  were  look-  badlv  wanted  at  Kiev.   A  worshipper 

ing  out  at  the  winaow,  and  said  the  of  false  gods  is  there.    His  head  is  as 

y;oungeat,  '  Here  comes    our  father  large  as  a  beer-barrel ;  his  eyes  are  a 

riding  and  bringing  a  captive  boor  span  asunder;  he  eats  an  ox  at  a 

ecured  with    his  stirmp  leathers.'  meal,  and  was  lies  it  down  with  a 

'Alas,  no !'  said  the  eldest  daughter  barrel  of  beer.    The  prince  would  be 

weeping.  *  A  mounted  boor  is  bring-  gladly  rid  of  him.' 

ing  our  father  prisoner.'  So  she  cried  "Il\ja  took  the  beggar's  clothes, 

put  tQ  their  followers^  '  7<^e  armsy  and  went  to  Kiev.    There  he  saw  the 
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godkas  heathen  at  his  meaL    One  oz  can  seoare  the  Fire  Bird  for  me,  to  him 

he  ate,  and  then  drank  a  vessel  of  I  will  give  half  my  kingdom  during 

beer  which  had  been  carried  in  by  my  life,  and  the  other  half  after  my 

seyen-and-twenty  men.     *'  You  hare  death.'    All  the  Caarewitsches  cried 

a  good  appetite,  £sU;her,*  said  Ilija.  out  with  one  voice, — ''Noble  Herr 

'Don't  take  the  liberty  of  making  Father,  Kingly  Majestv,  we  shall  do 

obeervatians  to  me.    I  desire  to  fight  our  utmost  to  take  the  Fire  Bird 

one  alone  of  your    heroes,  named  alive.' 

Ilija.'    'Here  he  is,'  said  the  be^ar.  "  The  first  night  watched  the  Czar- 

So  Iiya  took  off  his  beggar's  hat  and  ewitsch  Dimitri  Andronowitsch  under 

clappeditonhimand  his  head  went  out  the  tree,  but  he  slept,  and  the  Fire 

through  the  roof,  and  then  he  pitched  Bird  came  and  flew  awav  with  sun- 

him  into  the  court-yard.    He  never  dry  apples.     Early  in  the  morning 

troubled  the  governor  afterwards  for  the    Czar   WuisLaf  Andronowitsch 

a  whole  oz  or  a  twenty-seven-man  called  his  son  the  Czarewitsch  Dimi- 

barrel  of  beer.    Il^a  remained  at  the  tri  Andronowitsch.  and  asked  him, 

court  of  Tdiemikm  in  great  honour  '  Had  the  Fire-Bird  taken  any  apples,' 

and  renown.'^  and  be  answered, '  My  Noble  Herr 

Father,  last  night  it  came  not'* 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  Intro-  "  The  nezt  night  the  Czarewitsch 
dace  in  this  article  no  stories  but  Vasili  watched  with  the  same  result, 
those  peculiar  to  each  country,  if  pos-  and  to  the  Herr  Noble  Father  he 
sible.  However,  that  is*  out  of  the  gave  the  same  answer, 
question  with  respect  to  Russia.  The  "  Next  night  Ivan  the  youngest 
fuiiowing  tale,  one  of  the  best  told  in  prince  took  his  turn.  He  sat  under 
the  Russian  collection,  will  be  recog-  the  tree  one,  two,  three  hours ;  and 
nised  aa  a  dose  relative  to  the  "  Gar-  at  last  such  a  light  shone  in  the  gar- 
dener's Son  and  the  King  of  Greece's  den  as  if  all  was  in  flames,  for  tlie 
Daughter*'  in  our  Wezford  oollec*  Fire  Bird  had  just  flown  into  the 
tion.  Ihe  lover  of  this  sort  of  litera-  tree,  and  was  busily  engaged  plucking 
tnre  will  find  an  agreeable  exercise  the  fruit  The  prince  drew  as  close 
in  comparing  the  two  versions  of  the  as  he  could,  and  seized  her  by  the 
same  story,  one  popular  in  the  sha-  tail,  but  she  was  away  like  a  flash  of 
dow  of  M!ount  Leinster,  the  other  in  lightning,  leaving  one  feather  in  his 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ural  chain,  hands. 

with  such  an  array  of  leagues  between  "Great  was  the  Czar's  joy  next 

the  two  localities.  morning  when  Ivan  presented  him 

the  feather.    It  was  a  wonderful  fea- 

mxmaun  trtmiM.  »o,  s :  Tir«  wnm-mnD  and  ther,  for  in  the  darkest  room  it  irave 

"  In  a  certain  kingdom  once  lived  Czar  locked  it  in  his  cabinet  as  a 
a  Czar  named  Wuislaf  Andronowitsch,  costly  treasure,  and  the  Fire  Bird 
who  had  three  sons,— Dimitri,  Vasili,  never  more  disturbed  the  apple-tree. 
and  Iran.  In  the  Czar's  garden  were  "  The  Czar  again  called  his  sons  to- 
many  beautiful  trees  which  bore  no  gether  and  thus  spoke :-— '  My  dear 
fruit,  but  one  precious  apple-tree  ai-  sons,  I  am  veiy  anxious  to  set  posses- 
ways  gave  an  abundant  crop.  sion  of  the  Fire  Bird.    Whoever  se- 

"  But  a  pestilent  bird  whom  they  cures  her  shall  get  what  I  promised.' 

called  the  Fire  Bird,  and  who  had  Dimitri  and  Vasili,  who  envied  their 

§oid3n  feathers  and  eyes  of  crystal,  youngest  brother  for  having  obtained 

ew  into  the  Czar's  garden  every  the  feather,  went  away  together,  and 

night,  and  carried  away  some  of  the  Ivan  staid  at  home, 

precious  appiea.  "  After  some  days  he  asked  his  fa- 

"This  greatly  grieved  the  Czar  therms  blessing,  and  leave  to  go  search 

WoislafAndronowitsch,  and  he  called  for  the  Fire  Bird.    'Nay'  said  the 

his  three  sons  into  his  chamber  one  Czar,  'lam  old,  and  if  I  died  while  you 

day,  and  said, — 'Whichever  of  you  all  were  away,  confusion  would  arise 

•  This  tale  would  assume  unconscionable  proportions  if  literally  translated,  and  the 

titlef  qootud  in  ever^'  instance.    Thos  far,  we  have  been  very  faithful  to  our  original. 
For  the  rest  we  give  the  sense  in  a  concise  form. 
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among  my  people.'    But  Ivan  begged  bird,  you  should  have  got  it.    Now 

80  earnestly,  that  the  Czar  was  tired  that  you  have  acted  so  improperly, 

out  at  last,  and  gave  him  permission,  you  must  proceed  to  the  court  of 

^*He  mounted  agood  steed,  and  rode  Czar  Afron,  twenty-seven  countries 
away  till  he  came  to  an  open  gi-een  away,  and  bring  me  his  hoFBe  with 
plain  on  which  stood  a  pillar  with  the  golden  mane.  Tou  must  then 
this  inscription  written  on  it,  *  Who-  get  the  Fire  Bird  for  the  Czar  your 
ever  departs  straightway  from  this  father.  If  you  fail,  I'll  have  it  pro- 
pillar  shall  suffer  hunger  and  cold,  claimed  in  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
He  that  takes  his  way  to  the  right,  tries  that  you  are  a  thievish  knight.* 
shall  save  his  life  but  lose  his  horse.  "  Away  went  the  prince,  very  sor- 
Whoever  turns  to  the  left  shall  meet  rowful,  and  coming  to  the  wolf  he 
the  contrary  fortune.'          ^  told  him  his  news.    *  0  thou  foolish 

"  So  the  prince  took  the  right  road  young  man !'  said  the  wolf,  *  why  did 
and  went  on,  one,  two,  three  days  you  not  attend  to  my  directions  ?  But 
without  meeting  an  adventure.  Then  what's  done  \&  done.  Cret  on  my 
a  big  grey  wolf  came  into  his  path,  back.'  He  got  on  his  back,  and  like 
and  accosted  him,  *Hail,  Ivan,  Czar's  an  arrow  from  a  bow  they  went.  At 
son,  foolish  youth,  you  read  the  in-  night  they  were  outside  of  the  white 
Bcription ;  what  brought  you  this  way  stone  stables  of  Czar  Afron.  *  Inside,' 
to  lose  your  horse  V  So  saying  he  took  said  the  wolf,  *  is  the  horse  with  the 
the  animal  by  the  neck,  threw  him  golden  mane.  The  guards  and  stable- 
on  his  back  and  walked  off  with  him.  boys   are  asleep.     Touch  nothing  ; 

"  The  prince  was  in  much  grief  for  bring  nothing  away  but  the  horse,  or 

his  good  steed,  and  wandered  on  sor-  evil  will  befal  you.' 

rowfuUy  for  a  whole  day.     He  was  "  He  got  into  the  stable,  and  was 

about  lying  down  to  take  some  rest  taking   away   the   horse   with    the 

when  up  came  the  grey  wolf.  *  I  pity  golden  mane,  but  there  was  a  golden 

you,  my  poor  prince,'  said  he,    for  bridle  hanging  by  a  nail,  and  it  be- 

the  loss  of  your  steed.    Get  on  my  witched  him.    He  took  hold  of  it  to 

back,  and  tell  me  where  and  for  what  put  it  on  the  horse,  when  such  a  clat- 

you  are  travelling.'    And  the  prince  tcr  and  noise  arose  in  the  stable  as 

told  him.  was  enough  to  deafen  him.    All  the 

**  Faster  than  any  horse  went  the  sleepers  were  wide  awake  in  a  mo- 
wolf,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  low  ment,  and  surrounded  Iiim,  and  abus- 
stoue  walL  '  Within  this  wall,'  said  ed  him,  and  bound  liim,  and  dragged 
the  wolf,  *  is  a  fine  garden,  and  the  him  before  Czar  Afron. 
Fire  Bird  sits  therein  in  her  golden  "  The  Czar  Afron  was  in  great  dis- 
cage.  Get  over  the  wall,  secure  the  pleasure.  *  Who,'  said  he,  *  is  your 
bird,  but  touch  not  the  cage;  if  you  father '?  What  is  your  name  1  What 
do,  misfortune  will  follow."  brought  you  here  V  &c.,  &c.,  &c.    He 

"  The  prince  scaled  the  wall,  and  made  the  same  observations  as  Ozar 

took  the  Fire  Bird  out  of  her  golden  Dalmat,  but  said  he  would  not  report 

cage,and  was  bringing  her  along,  but  him  as  honourless  in  all  the  neigh- 

said  he  to  himself,  *  How  can  I  keep  bouringcuuntries,  provided  he  brought 

her  without  a  cage?'    So  he  went  him  the  beauteous  Queen  Helena,  who 

back,  but  scarcely  liad  he  laid  hands  lived  seven  and- twenty  countries  off, 

on  it,  when  the  most  terrible  out-  and  whom  he  had  long  loved,  but  was 

cries  were  heard  over  the  garden,  and  unable  to  obtain. 

all  the  guards  crowded  round  him,  "  The  poor  prince  came  to  the  wolf 

and  brought  him  before  King  Dal-  with  shame  on  his  face  and  sorrow 

mat,  the  owner  of  the  garden  and  in  his  heart.    *  Ah,  foolish  prince  !* 

the  bird.  said  he,  *  why  did  you  not  do  as  I  di- 

"  *  Isn't  this  a  shameful  thing  for  rected  ?  But  sorrow  is  useless ;  what's 
you  to  have  attempted,'  said  King  done  is  done.  Get  on  my  back,  and 
jDalmat.  *  Whose  son  are  jrou — ^what  we'll  soon  be  in  Queen  Helena'^  King- 
is  your  own  name — what  kingdom  do  dom.'  Away  they  went  like  an  ar- 
you  belong  to — ^and  how  did  you  hear  row,  and  in  a  short  time  they  came 
of  the  Fire  Bird  1'  The  prince  an-  to  a  golden  wicket,  which  opened  into 
Bwered  the  questions,  and  then  said  Queen  Helena's  garden. 
King  Dalmat,  ^  If  you  had  presented  *''Go  back  now,'  said  the  wolf, 
yourself  to  me  with  a  request  for  the  *  and  wait  for  me  in  that  field  under 
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the  green  oak.'    The  wolf  sat  at  the  said  he  to  Queen  Helena,  *  till  Prince 

wicket  till  Queen  Helena  came  out  in  Ivan  returns.' 

the  cool  evening  to  walk  in  the  gar-  "  Much  rejoiced  was  Czar  Dalmat 

den  with  her   waiting   maids,    her  when  he  saw  Prince  Iran  riding  into 

nurses,  and  her  ladies.    As  she  passed  the  court-yard  on  the  horse  with  the 

by  the  gate  the  wolf  sprung  over,  golden  mane.    He  gave  him  the  Fire 

seized  her,  sprung  back  again,  and  Bird  with  its  golden  cage,  and  the 

was  soon  by  the  prince's  side.^  *  Get  prince  was  soon  again  out  of  the  city, 

on  my  back,  prince/ said  he;  and  away  and  by  the  side  of  Helena.     They 

they   went.     First  the  queen   was  rode  towards  his  father's  kingdom, 

frightened,  but  the  prince  was   so  and  the  third  day  the  grey  wolf  was 

handsome,  and  so  kind,  that  she  soon  by  their  side  again.   *  Get  on  my  back, 

forgot  her  fright.    When  they  came  Prince  Ivan,'  said  he,  *  and  let  Queen 

near  the  Czar  Afron's  court,  the  prince  Helena  have   the    horse    with    the 

cried  out  to  the  wolf,  *  Oh,  how  can  gold  mane  entirely  to  herself.'    '  How 

I  live  if  I  must  leave  Queen  Helena  did  you  get  away  from  Czar  Dalmat  V 

with  the  Czar  V  *  You  need  not  leave  *  Oh,  very  easy.    To-day  he  mounted 

her  unless  she  hei*self  wishes  it.'    *  I  his  horse  with  the  gold  mane,  and 

do  not  wish  it,'  said  she.     For  the  when  we  were  in  the  open  country  he 

prince  had  told  her  his  story  as  they  felt  his  steed  slipping  from  him,  and 

came,  and  by  this  time  they  loved  one  saw  a  grey  wolf  running  away.' 

anotlier  dearly.  "  When  they   arrived  where  the 

"  When  they  came  to  a  field  out-  grey  wolf  first  showed  himself,  he 

side  the  town,  said  the  wolf  to  Helena,  took  leave  of  them,  and  very  sony 

stay  here  under  this  tree  till  the  prince  and  very  grateful  they  were  to  him. 

returns.     So  the  two  went  on,  and  as  They  rode  till  the  sun  became  very 

they  were  about  quitting  the  field  the  hot,  and  they  alighted  to  re^t  where 

wolf  rolled  himself  in  the  dewy  grass,  two  trees  gave  them  shade.     The 

and  another  Queen  Helena  stood  be-  queon   rested   under  one    tree,  the 

fore.Prince  Ivan.    Great  was  thejoy  prince  under  the  other,  and  the  cage 

of  Czar  Afrnn  when  he  beheld  Queen  with  the  fire  bird  was  hung  on  a 

Helena.     He  gladly  gave  tlie  horse  to  biJinch.      When  they  were  asleep, 

Ivan,  whol-ode  on  to  the  cak  in  the  who  should  come  by  but  his  brothers, 

field,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  Helena  and  much  rejoiced  they  were  to  Fee 

on  seeing  him.     He  placed  her  before  the  fire  bird,  the   horse  with   the 

him,  ana  on  they  rode  toward  Czar  goldeu  mane,  and  the  queen.    They 

Dalmat's  kingdom.  cut  Prince  Ivan  in  pieces,  and  cast 

"  The  false  queen  seemed  very  sad  lots,— one  for  the  queen,  and  the  other 

for  two  days,  and  then  pIic  asked  per-  for  the  horse  and  the  bird.    Prince 

inksion  from  Czar  Al'ron  to  walk  out  Vasili  got  the  queen,  and  then  they 

in  the  fi.-'Ms  with   hor  maids,    lior  wakened  her  up.    She  screamed  out 

nurses,  and  her  Lidics,  to  recover  her  in  anguish  when  she  looked  on  the 

spirits.     While  the  ladies  and  maids  remains  of  her  dear  Ivan,  and  they 

were  playing  about,  and  gathering  let  her  give  way  to  her  misery  for  a 

flowers,  tlicy  were  startled  by  a  grey  while. 

wolf  running  through  them.    Hedis-  "Then  said  Vasili  to  her,  with  his 

appeared  in  the  wood,  and  Queen  He-  naked  sword  at  her  breast,  *  You  have 

lena  they  saw  no  more.  become  mine  by  lot.    We  are  retum- 

"  As  Ivan  and  Helena  were  riding  ing  home.    Swear  to  keep  what  is 

along,  up  came  the  grey  wolf.    'Gkt  just  done  a  secret  or  we  shall  serve 

on  me,  tne  grey  wolf,'  said  he,  and  let  you  just  as  we  did  our  brother.    She 

Queen  Helena  stay  on  the  horse  with  was  going  to  refuse,  but  thought  on  the 

the  golden  mane.     *  Ah  !'  said  the  wolf's  power,  and  she  took  the  oath, 

prince,   *3'^oa  have  got  for  me  the  She  begged  them  to  bury  the  remains 

Deauteoua   Queen  Helena   and    the  of  theirbrother,  but  they  would  not, 

horse  with  the  golden  mane.    Could  and  away  they  went  towards  home, 

you  not  get  me  the  Fire  Bird  and  the  **  One  day,  two  days  went  by,  and 

gold  cage  V    *  I  can  and  will,'  said  he  ;  the  third  day  was  shining  when  the 

'  get  off  my  back.'    The  moment  he  grey  wolf  happened  to  be  passing  by. 

was  off,  the  grey  wolf  became  another  He  knew  to  whom  the  poor  pieces  of 

h)t8e  with  a  gold  mane.    *  Stay  here,'  flesh  and  bone  belonge<(  but  life  had ' 
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left  them,  and  he  could  do  nothing.  Kiev,  whom  their  neighhourbood  to 

He  went  behind  a  bush,  and  when  enemies  had  long  invested  with  a 

two   young  ravens   lighted  on  the  warlike   character.     For   centuries, 

gieoes^  ana  were  going  to  tear  them,  however,  they  have  rather  affected 
e  seized  them,  and  made  a  motion  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
as  if  he  was  going  to  eat  them.  The  neighbours  the  Tartars,  than  those 
oid  father  raven  jumped  down  on  a  of  the  more  plodding  Russians.  The 
low  branch  oi  the  tree,  and  begged  esantple  of  their  oral  lore  here  pr&- 
him  it>  spare  his  sons.  ^  I  will,'  Bai<l  sented  Is  characteristic  of  the  natural 
hC) '  when  vou  bring  me  a  flask  of  the  dispoaition  and-  aspirations  of  the 
waterof  life  and  another  of  the  water  high-capped  and  long-bearded  folk 
of  deatii.'  *  I  would  have  to  fly  over  who  are,  or  at  least  were,  unccmsoious 
twenty -seven  countries  for  them/  said  of  doing  any  thing  discreditable  when 
the  raven.  *  The  sooner  you  set  out,  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense 
the  sooner  your  young  ones  will  be  of  the  lives  and  property  of  their 
safe,'  said  the  grey  wolf,  and  away  neighbours.  Tiie  story  is  in  fact  aa 
he  flew.  apology  fur  Oossack  sentiment,  in 
"  In  three  days  he  was  back,  with  matters  of  a  meum  et  iuum  character. 
the  two  flasks.  ^  Now  shall  we  see,'  The  ori<;inal  of  our  specimen  tale  \% 
said  the  grey  wolf,  *  if  the  waters  found  in  the  I^'oivoMelje  already  men- 
have  kept  their  virtues.'  Ue  tore  one  tioncd,  Petersburg]},  1633.  There  is 
of  the  young  ravens  in  three  paits,  a  Qennau  veri>iou  in  *'  Lehinann'a 
touched  the  parts  with  the  water  of  IVIagaxino  of  Foreign  Literature,** 
death,  and  tliey  ware  re-united.  He  Nos.  71,  72,  Berlin,  1836^ 
touohod  Uie  body  then  with  the  wattu- 

of  life,  and  life  entered  it.    He  then  rl^socomack  utoby:  vamaxt  oaqiiob 

touched  tlie  different  parts  of   the  ^'*"  ''"•  '*'***•'• 

prince  with  the  water  of  doath,  and  ''  Our  story  is  about  a  wonderful 

all  came  into  their  proper  pUices ;  and  time  in  the  early  days  of  creation, 

whan  the  water  of  life  touched  the  when  four>footed  animals  no  more 

united  body,  it  arose  and  walked  and  than  tish  or  fowl  knew  what  to  make 

spoke.    The  first  words  woi*e — *  How  of  themselves,  or  what  to  do.    They 

long  have  I  slept  V  were  not  yet  brought  uuiler  the  do- 

''  The  prince  was  soon  on  the  grey  minion  of  man ;  so  they  had  no  notion 

wolTs  back  again,  and  it  was  not  long  of  onler  or  authorit^y.    Some  spoke 

tiU  they  were  at  his  father's  palace  Caltouc— some   the  Tartar  tongue ; 

gate*    There  the  grey  wolf  left  him,  and  no  one  knew  whom  he  waa  to  eat, 

after  the  prinoe  nugging  his  neck,  whom  he  was  to  live  at  peaoe  witbf 

and  thanking  him  with  the  tears  in  whom  he  might  destroy,  whom  he 

his  eves. .  had  reason  to  dread. 

"  He  entered  the  hall  just  as  they  *'  A  grey  wolf  found  himself  very 

were  sitting  down  to  the  wedding  uncomfortable  in  hia  den   after  a 

dinner  of  rrince  Vasili  and  Queen  couple  of  days  fast,  and  thought  it 

Helena.    The  eyes  nearly  started  out  would  be  well  to  go  out  into  the 

of  the  heads  of  the  two  wicked  bro-  world ;  where,  as  he  was  told  by  a 

them  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  the  fox  who  happened  to  pass  by  hia 

bride  rushed  from  the  table  into  hia  lair  with  a  cock  in  his  mouth,  the 

arms,  and  laughed  and  cried  with  joy.  valiant  georok  administered  jua* 

When,  the  old  QtM  heard  the  parti*  ttce,  and  decided  ail  causes^  great  and 

calars  of  all  the  adventures,  he  had  smaJl. 

the  wicked  princes  locked  up  in  the  "  So  he  cocked  his  tail,  stood  still, 

dungeon  of  his  oastle,  and  the  mar-  snuffed  the  air,  looked  at  himself,  eat 

riage  of  Prince  Ivan  and  the  lovely  on  his  hind-quarten  like  a  dog,  looked 

Queen   Helena  was  celebrated  the  about  him,  gave  a  deep  sigh,  shook 

same  day."  his  head,  licked  himself,  yawned,  and 

.-,  stretched  his  hind  lees.    'Ailerall,' 

The  Cossacks,  though  ei^joying  a  said  he,  *  what  am  I  to  do  in  this 

Tartar  name  (^EassaCj  robber),  are  not  bustling  crowd,  abroad  in  the  clear 

of  the  great  family  of  the  Turks  or  li^ht  of  day,  which  does  not  agree 

Tartars.    They  are  the  descendants  with  my  constitution^   They  aay  yon 

of  the  early  Kusaes  of  Novogorod  and  can  always  live  and  always  learn.  I'll 
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stay  at  home  and  learn,  and  not  «:o  laslios  on  the  hide  of  the  offender. 

abroad  to  meet  my  death  like  a  tool/  '  Pfvluips  that  wonld  ievLf'h  Inm  how 

*'So  he  crept  into  his  den,  lay  on  to  hj-htivo  the  next  thne  he  met  with 

hia  side,  and  for  amusement  and  to  a  herd  of  eameleopards.*    Be  humbly 

pass  the  time,  began  to  bite  his  hide  asked  how  was  he  to  lire  ?  would 

and  smooth  his  hair ;  bnt  night  fell,  they  not   at   least   allow  him   the 

and  he  began  to  find  that  qniet  and  calres  ;  bnt  they  cried  ont  with  one 

stady  had  not  appeased  his  Ijunger.  voice,  he  should  decidedly  gite  np 

So  he  crept  ont,  held  up  his  nose  to  all  slaughtering  and  eating,  either  on 

the  wind,  which  blew  sharp  through  street  or  highway,  or  in  secret  nooks, 

his  rough  hair,  and  so  he  traversed  but  should  live  like  a  beast  of  deceney^ 

a  valley.    He  smelted  some  living  and  rectitude,  and  not  venture  to  spill 

thing,  and  though  it  was  his  first  time  one  <irop  of  blood. 

to  come  in  presence  of  his  food,  and  **  Here  the  poor  fellow  shed  a  flood 

could  not  tell  what  it  was  like,  he  was  of  tears,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 

mightily  pleased  with  its  odour.  spoke — '  But    dear  gentlemen   col- 

*^IC  was  a  troop  of  cameleopards  leagues,'  said  he, '  what  shall  I  eat  % 

among  whom  he  had  got,  and  they  How  may  I  appease  my  hunger  ? 

were  as  quiet  and  fearless  as  sheep  Shall  I  never  venture  on  taking  my 

are  now.    With  the  greatest  ease  he  food  1    If  not,  take  away  my  teeth, 

disabled  a  couple  of  pair  of  them,  and  give  me  the  ox's  nature.* 

A  few  poor  creatures  attempted  to  '*'The  devil  is  your  colleague,  not 

escape  ;  but  he  broke  the  knee  of  one,  vre,'  cried  they ;  and  the  noisy  world'tt 

the  hip  of  another,  and  the  neck  of  congress  having  given  its  unanimous 

the  third.    These  three  made  fright-  verdict,  came  to  an  end,  and  the 

ful  conftision,  beating  the  ground  with  members  all  withdrew  to  their  homes 

heads  and  limbs;  the  others   flew  in  gronps,  while  the  culprit  with  head 

away,  spread  the  news  of  the  disaster  down  and  tail  between  his  legs,  pon- 

everywhere,  and  a  world's  council  dere^l  on  his  hard  fete,  and  the  bar- 

wascalled  in  consequence.  Wild  beasts  rier  which  lay  between  him  and  those 

and  birds  came  in  person ;  but  the  choice  morsels  he  so  loved, 

fish  finding  passage  by  land  out  of  the  *'  By  this  time  the  ^  Brave  Georse' 

?[uestion,  sent  tortoises,  crabs,  and  had  established  some  order  in  the 

irogs  as  their  representatives.   These,  world,  and  while  Sir   Isgrim  with 

through  age  and  size,  were  nearly  stooped  head  and  piteous  mien  was 

tired  to  death,  and  did  not  arrive  till  wondering  why  those  teeth  had  been 

the    business   had  been  concluded,  given  to  him  to  place  him  at  eonten* 

Since  that  time  the  fishes  have  lost  tion  with  all  other  living  things,  it 

their  voice.  came  into  his  mind  that  he  would 

*'  So  the  great  council  was  held,  endeavour  to  tread  in  the  pa^  of 

and  Sir  Isgrim  who  had  been  sur-  honour,  and  in  order  to  get  suitable 

prised  at  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  instruction  for  his  conduct  he  deter^ 

cameleopard,  was  arraigned  before  it  mined  on  visiting  Valiant  George.* 

Great  was  the  general  indignation.  ^ '  George,'  said  he.  sitting  down 

The  young  animals  were  horrified  by  on  his  haunches   ana  bending  his 

the  sight  of  the  bones.    The  ape  stiff  neck  as  low  as  he  could  :  *  it  is 

who   was   bone-setter   general,  ex-  useless  to  think  otherwise ;  I  must 

pressed    his  disgust    at  their    de-  ^et  something  to  eat ;  my  stomach 

struction,  and  all  the  females  wept  is  shrivelled  up.     Why  did  ymi  give 

over  the  loss  already  incurred,  and  me     teeth,     mouth,    throat     and 

the  desolate  state  they  and  their  stomach,  if  I  am  allowed  nothing  to 

cobs  woald  be  reducea  to,  if  such  put  into  or  between  them  t    Onier 

pvoeeedingB  were  allowed.    So  pro-  ma  meat  and  drink.     Indeed  you 

fessorbone-aetter  took  on  himself  the  need  not  mind  the  drink.    Water  ia 

oflloe  of  provost,  drew  on  a  pair  of  easily  got,  but  ^ve  your  orders  that 

gloves,  leaned  his  head  on  one  side,  I  be  supplied  with  beef,  mutton,  and 

and  decreed   a   hundred   and   one  what  not    I  had  a  hearty  meal  yes- 


*  Valiant  Oeorge  is  of  ooane  a  personage  of  the  old  Sarmatian  Mythology,  of  limitiBd 
folemgcBce  and  limited  powers,  snob  as  is  found  in  most  of  the  old  systems.  It  is  pro- 
babfe  that  his  original  title  was  changed  by  the  Christian  Cossacks  for  that  of  tbe  nOfi- 
taiy  saint  martyred  under  Diocletian. 
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terday.  so  that  I  can  live  till  Thurs-  lashed  at  him  with  hia  hoofs,  and  lie 

d.iy.    Two  meals  at  least  in  the  week  was  obliged  to  come  and  make  hii 

are  neccdsury  ;    I  can  do  with  no  complaint  again  to  Valiant  Geor;'«*, 

less.'  and  request  him  to  give  his  ordr  is 

*' Valiant  George  was  at  this  time  direct  to  these  stupid  and  &tubboiJi 

much  taken  up  with  a  new  govern-  animals. 

ment  of  a  warlike  province  intrusted  *'  Valiant    G^rge    was    now    in 

to  him  by  the  Czar  Saltan,  and  could  wrath  for  being,  so  often  disturbed 

afford  little  attention  to  the  wolf,  by  the  wolf,  and  took  him  roundly 

*  Go,  brother,'  said  he,  to  my  brown  to  task.    *  You   wretch  !'   said  he, 

buU  with  my  compliments,  and  he  every  animal  lives  at  peace  with  his 

will  satisfy  you.'  neighbour  except  yourself.    Look  at 

'^  Away  went  the  wolf  bounding  joy-  the  lambs,  the  swallows,  the  spar- 
fully.  'This  is  just  the  thing,'  said  rows,  the  hares.  You  have  vour 
he.  *  If  any  one  had  promised  me  ox  knife  at  every  one*s  throat,  and  no 
or  bull-meat  yesterdav  I  would  not  word  but  give,  give !  Change  your 
have  forced  my  welcome  on  the  tone.  Go  to  the  patriarch  of  that 
cameleopards.  ^ef  or  mutton, —  flock  of  sheep  and  ask  him  for  assist- 
either  is  equallv  welcome  to  me  I'  ance  in  a  polite  and  gentle  manner. 
He  came  to  where  the  herd  was  and  let  us  see  what  he  will  do  for 
browsing,  and  politely  addressing  the  you.' 

bull  he  gave  him  the  message  from  "  So  master  wolf  licked  himself, 
Vidiant  George.  'Stand  there,'  said  smoothed  his  hair,  and  in  the  politest 
the  bull,  '  and  turn  your  side  to  me.'  manner  he  could  put  on,  paid  his  re- 
He  did  so  and  the  bull  first  curling  spects  to  the  ram,  and  made  his  re- 
his  tail  and  slashing  him  across  the  quest  *  Ob,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  old 
eyes,  made  a  plunge,  and  using  his  fellow  with  the  horns.  '  Go  and  take 
horns,  he  pitched  him  three  or  four  your  rest  on  that  ledge  of  rock  which 
times  in  the  air,  and  when  he  saw  overhang  the  low  ground ;  turn  your 
him  twisting  himself  on  the  ground,  back  this  way  and  you'll  see  some- 
he  cried  out,  *  Perhaps  you  are  satis-  thing  that  will  surprise  you.'  Isgrim 
fied  now ;'  and  he  carried  away  a  complied,  and  the  ram  came  with 
bushel  of  poor  Isgrim's  hair  on  his  such  a  sledge-hammer  dash  of  his 
horns.  horns  at  him  that  he  tumbled  head- 

'*  The  wolf  crept  as  well  as  he  long  into  the  lower  ground  and  lay 

could  to  his  hole,  and  licked   his  there  for  dead  for  a  day  and  night 

wounds  and  hurts  for  three'  days  "  The  next  entertainers  he  sent  him 

without  being  able  to  heal  them.    He  to,  was  a  herd  of  swine,  and  from 

had  his  own  opinion  of  the  behaviour  them  he  pjresented  himself  to  Valiant 

of  the  bull  and  his  herd,  but  he  did  George  with  a  big  hole  in  his  side, 

not  utter  them  aloud ;  and  as  soon  This  time  he  vowed  to  himself  that 

as  he  was  able  he  set  out  to  get  jus-  if  Father  George  did  not  put  him  in 

tioe  at  Valiant  Gkorge's  hands.  a   way   to   win   his   bread, — meat 

"'Ah,    Father    George,     Father  rather,  he  would  eat  himself. 

George,*  said  he,  '  many  thanks  for  "  He  came  at  a  favourable  time, 

your  breakfast.     I  am  not  yet  re-  Valiant  George  had  nothing  to  do  ; 

covered  from  it'     '  Why  ?  did  he  so  he  joked,  and  launched  at  him,  and 

give  you  no  bread  1'    '  Bread,  Father  stroked  his  fur.    '  Well,  my  poor  fel- 

Geoi^e,  —  Goodness   forbid  1      You  low,'  said  he, '  there  is  nothing  to  be 

gave  me  this  mouth,  you  gave  me  done  now  but  make  your  request  to 

these  teeth.    It  is  not  bread  I  want,  men.    There  is  a  little  towaship  of 

Father  George,  but  meat'    'And  he  them  there  beyond.     Go  and  pay 

gave    you    none  V      '  Not   a   bit'  your  respects  to  them,  but  do  it  in  « 

^Perhaps  there  was  some  l^gal  ob-  proper   numner.    Don't  strip   your 

stade.     Go   to   my  herd   of  wild  teetn,  nor  have  your  hair  on  end  as 

horses ;  they  will  probably  be  more  if  you  were  going  to  eat  them,  and 

obligiBg.'    Looking   about   him   he  make  your  bow  like  a  beast  that  had 

saw  a  troop  of  these  animals  in  the  got  a  good  education.'    '  Oh,  Father 

neighbourhood.    He  approached,  but  George,  you  speak   at   your   ease, 

before  he  could  open  his  mouth  to  Hunger  makes  me  strip  my  teeth  aud 

give  Valiant  George's  message,  their  sets  mv  hair  on  end ;  and  my  neck  is 

fierce-looking  chief   turning  round  naturally  go  stiff  it  is  out  of  my 
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power  to  bend  it.'  Sir  Isgrim  had  much  superior  to  dogjs  and  bulls  in 
lost  his  faith  in  Father  George,  and  knowledge  about  getting  provisions, 
had  some  doubts  about  getting  into  a  I  beg  pardon  for  pinning  ^ou.  No- 
hobble,  but  hunger  kept  pricking  thing  but  dire  need  would  induce  me 
him ;  he  had  no  choice ;  ne  tnat  does  to  affront  any  ona  Do  what  you 
not  look  well  about  him  in  this  world  will  with  me  provided  you  satisfy  my 
mnst  starve.  hunger.' 

"So  became  to  the  inland  town,  **So   Tarass  took  a  dog's  skin, 

jumped  over  a  fence,  and  entered  a  whipped  his  needle  out  of  the  breast 

house  where  he  found  several  mill-  of  his  coat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had 

tary  tradesmen  to  whom  he  stated  it  fitted  and  sewed  on  the  wolf,  and 

his  case  in  the  most  polite  manner,  on  him  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

He  saicL  that,  well  disposed  as  he  They  that  were  aware  of  his  first 

was  to  live  on  good  terms  with  all  shape  or  character,  now  looked  on 

living  creatures,  he  had  had  the  ill  him   as  a  well  conditioned   beast, 

luck  as  yet  to  be  on  a  disagreeable  proper  to  be  invited  to  dinners,  and 

footing  with  theuL    Moreover  that  become  a  member  of  society. 

Brave   George   who    erewhile   had  "  *  See  there !'  said  Tarass,  drawing 

treated  him  pretty  much  as  a  fool,  his  thread,  and  biting  it  off,  *  you  can 

had  lately  shown  him  more  consider-  now  show  yourself  a  dog  of  decent 

ation,  and,  for  example,  had  now  life.    No  one  will  cry  out  afber  you, 

desired  him  to  try  what  the  superior  and  you  can  confidently  show  your- 

human  race  would  do  for  him.    All  self  anywhere.     All   will   live   on 

this  he  gave  forth  in  the  Tartar  lau-  friendly  terms  with  you,  and  when 

fiage,  which  a  Tartar  soldier  from  you  go  into  a  wood,  the  snipes  and 

asan  t^inslated  to  the  rest.     He  woodcocks  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  be 

had  got  into  an  assembly  of  unthink-  aUowed  to  fly  into  your  mouth.' 

ing,  selfish  men  instead  of  serious,  " '  But,  are  you  sure,'  said  the  wolf, 

reasonable    beasts.       The    soldiers  'that  it  will  not  become  too  tight  t 

gathered  roundj  roared  at  him,  laughed  'Oh,  no  fear,'  said  the  other,  "and 

at  him,  and  jeered  him  while  he  even  if  it  does,  we  have  only  to 

modestly  sat  on  his  hind  quarters,  double  the  seams  and  apply  hooks 

tail  between  legs,  and  head  depressed,  and  eyes.    It  is  just  the  exact  pattern 

The  very  tailor  himself  threw  by  his  of  our  uniform ;  every  one  will  tell 

work,  came  to  listen  to  the  strange  you  that.'    He  was  about  returning 

customer,  and  nearly  died  with  the  thanks,   when   all   that   had   been 

laughing.    All  cried  out  jestingly  to  hiding  jumped  off  tables'and  benches, 

treat  the  wolf  to  the  general  drudge,  and  out  of  ovens ;   and  seising  on 

Tarass,  who  was  so  low  in  office  as  to  every  weapon  .that  came  to  hand,  be- 

heat   the  taUor's   goose  and   draw  laboured  him  while  embarrassed  in 

water  for   the  community.     '  Take  his  new  tight  fit    So  seeing  he  could 

him !'  cried  they ;  '  he  will  be  a  rare  not  make  fight,  he  took  to  his  heels, 

bit  for  you  ;  lay  hold  on  him.'    Such  and  got  into  the  fielda    There  to  his 

was  the  clamour  that  the  grey  fellow,  sorrow  he  found  he  was  neither  dog 

who  did  not  relish  jokes,  pounced  on  nor  wolf.    The  weaker  dogs  avoided 

poor  Tarass  and  seized  him  by  the  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  into 

collar  and  shook  him,  growling  like  society,  the  stronger  rushed  on  him  and 

thunder   all   the  while.    All   were  worried  him ;  and  anon  he  found  he 

sufficiently  fHghtened,  and  jumped  was  scarcely  able  to  overtake  a  sheep, 

on  tables  and  benches,  and  the  tailor  Settled  residence  and   property  he 

rushed  into  the  oven.  could  not  acquire,  but  his  chief  an- 

*' '  Mercy,  mercy !'  cried  the  poor  noyance  came  from  the  dogs.    In  fine 

fellow.    *  I'm  nothing  but  skin  and  since  that  time  he  has  supported  a 

bone.    You  couldn't  live  on  me  for  a  wretched  existence  by  theft  and  rob- 

day,  and  besides  they'd  make  you  pay  bery. 

double  for  the  uniform.    Let  me  go,  '^And  after  that  day  never  did  poor 

and  I  promise  to  put  you  into  such  a  Isgrim  set  foot  in  Valiant  George's 

disguise  that  every  thing  eatable  will  hall.    He  recognised  no  one,  and  Tost 

%  into  your  mouth,  and  you  will  all  respect  for  morality  and  reliffion. 

only  have  to  keep  your  jaws  in  motion.'  His  life  is  that  of  a  professed  robber 

"  *  With  all  my  heart,'  said  the  and  swindler,  and  his  maxim,--*  I 

wol£     '  I  was  told  that  men  were  have  cheated  you ;  in  return  cheat 
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me  if  you  can.*    'Don't  talk  to  me  of  seen.    She  gave  a  low  devilish  laugk 

following  an  honest  profession.    Im-  stretched  out  her  magic  arm,  and 

prison  me,  roast  me,  eat  me,  do  with  with  her  lonf  bony  fingers  she  quie:- 

me  what  you  will,  bat  you   shall  ly  removed  the  heart,  so  quietly  thxt 

nevermore  lead  me  by  the  nose.' "  its  owner  awoke  not. 

"She  then  took  a   hare's  heart 

In  the  first  of  the  three  Polish  which  she  had  provided,  placed  it  in 

stories  which  we  have  selected,  the  the  opening  and  closed  the  breast 

reader  will  find  a  finer  and  deeper  vein  over  it.    She  then  retired  behind  a 

of  feeling  than  is  commonly  to  be  met  bush  to  ec^joy  what  she  knew  would 

with  in  mere  household  stories,  the  follow.  ^ 

authors  and  tellers  of  which  find  it  "Ere  yet  the  knight  awoke  ho  was 

more  profitable  to  evoke  the  marvel-  sensible  of  the  fearful  change,     fie 

lous  and  the  terrible  than  the  pa-  to  whom  fear  had  been  unknown, 

thetic.    Several  others  told  by  Polish  now  turned  in  anguish  from  one  side 

firesides  are  similar  in  character  to  to   another.     He   awoke,   and  bis 

the  general  body  of  folks'  fictions  armour  lay  heavy  on  him.    Scaroaly 

known  by  the  peasantry  of  nearly  could  he  arise — and  soon  the  yelling 

every  nation  of  Europe.    The  third  of  the  dogs  fell  on  his  ears, 

stoty  furnishes   an  instance.     The  "Before  now  when  his  dogs chaaed 

reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable  the  game  through  the  woods  his  heart 

collection  of  Polish  Household  Stories  bounded  with  pleasnre  ;  and  now  he 

by  K.  W.  Moncicki,  with  a  Qerman  fled  dismayed,  fled  as  a  timorous  hare, 

translation    by    F.    W.    Lewestan ;  so  terrified  was  he  by  the  lingle  of 

Berlin,  1839.  his  silver  spurs  and  the  sight  of  hia 

armour  and  his  spear  with  its  mem- 

-«,,-»««-,-  ««  1   *>.  »A..'.  ««A.T.  orable  notches.    He  threw  down  hia 

FOLUB  STOBISS,  NO.  1  :  THC  BARB  8  BBABT.  v        i         iv  i.  •                                 ^  J             l_ 

arms,  shook  off  his  armour,  and  sunk 

"  In  an  island  of  the  Vistula  stood  on  his  bed 

for  many  years  a  large  castle  defended  "Formerly  his   dreams  were   of 

by  strong  walls.    At  all  the  angles  battle  and  spoils ;  now  he  moaned 

were  strong  bastions ;  banners  planted  and  lay  in  anguish.    He  was  terrified 

on  them  floated  in  the  wind,  and  stout  bv  every  cry  of  his  hounds,  andevei]f 

chain  bridges  connected  the  island  shout  of  his  warders,  who  by  their 

with  the  outer  bank  of  the  river.  watch  fires  on  the  towers  kept  a  look 

"  In   this   strong  place   dwelt  a  out.    Like  a  young  frightened  child 

knight,  a  valiant  and  renowned  war-  he  hid  his  face  under  the  bed  clothes, 

rior.   When  the  war-trumpet  sounded  "Soon   a   beleaguering    force    of 

at  the  outer  post  of  the  works  it  an-  bloody-minded  heathens  mvested  the 

nounced  the  return  of  the  castellan,  fortresa     Knights  and  their  depend- 

noble  victory,  and  rich  spoils.  ants  waited  for  their  lord  who  had 

"  In  deep  underground  vaults  were  always  led  them  to  battle.    As  soon 

captives  confined,  whose  daily  tasks  as  the  once  courageous  warrior  heard 

were  rather  severe,  some  being  em-  the  clang  of  arms,  the  cries  of  the 

ployed  in  repairing  the  fortifications,  fighting  men,  and  the  neighing  of 

some   in  tending   the   fine   garden,  horses,  he  flew  to  the  rooi  of  hia 

Among  these  was  an  aged  sorceress  castle,  and  contemplated  the  numer- 

and  her  husband,  and  bitterly  she  ous  array  of  the  heathena 

swore  to  avenge  his  sorrrows  and  his  "  There  as  he  thought  on  his  for- 

fatigiies.  mer  warlike  expeditions  he  began  to 

"She  long  waited  for  an  oppor-  weep  bitterly  hke  a  woman,  and  to 

tunity  when  the  knight  exhausted  in  exclaim,  *0  God,  my  Lord,  restore 

the  fight  and  the  vigil,  sunk  down  on  my  courage,   restore   my  strength, 

the  green  sward,  and  his  eyes  were  Often  have  my  banners  floated  over 

fast  closed  in  sleep.  the  battle  fields,  myself  always  being 

"  Noiselessly  then  came  the  sor-  found  in  the  van.    Kow  from  a  high 

ceress,  shook  poppy  iuioe  over  his  window  I  fearfullv  look  on  the  valiant 

eyes,  and  laid  a  pine  branch  on  that  hosts  as  heli^essly  as  a  young  girL 

part  of  the  breast  under  which  the  Restore  myheart,  restore  my  strength, 

neart  lies.  that  I  may  once  more  bear  my  armour, 

"  Then  the  breast  opened,  and  the  and  proceed  to  successful  strife.' 

red,  quivering,  and  beating  heart  was  "  These  recollections  roused  him  as 
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if  from  deep ;  he  entered  his  chamber,  seBsed  of  amaamg  strength.  No  one 
hackled  on  hie  armour,  mounted  hie  would  venture  to  play  at  broad-eword 
Bteedy  and  rode  to  the  entrance  of  his  with  him  :  at  the  first  pass  he  would 
outward  defences.  The  guard  greeted  strike  away  his  opponent's  blade,  thus 
him  with  cries  of  joy,  and  announced  putting  him  at  his  mercy, 
his  presence  by  lively  trumpet  blasts.  "  They  give  him  the  name  men- 
He  rode  forrord,  but  terror  inter-  tioned  above,  but  to  distinguish  him 
nipted  his  thanks.  The  sight  of  his  from  the  genuine  devils  they  call  him 
valiant  soldiers  chaiging  headlong  on  the  Gray  iBoruta,  as  he  always  wore  a 
the  heathens^  gave  him  such  a  fnght  cape  of  that  colour.  Timorous  people 
that  he  turned  round,  and  fled  back  were  onlv  too  ready  to  get  out  of  his 
into  the  courtyard.  His  terror  did  way.  This  increased  his  lelf-estimA* 
not  desert  him  even  within  his  strong  tion  and  arrogance  very  much.  It 
fortifications.  Quickljr  he  alighted,  was  dangerous  to  meet  with  him  at 
and  quiddy  he  fled  into  his  iron-  the  tavern,  and  report  eaid  that 
chamber,  and  there  perspiring  and  murder  and  robb^y  were  to  be  found 

S anting  he   awaited   an  inglorious  among  his  practices.    The  strongest*- 

eaih.  head^  drinker  of  his  province  eould 

**  At  last  the  joyous  trumpet  blasts  not  put  him  under  the  tsJ^le,  and  it 

of  the  tower-waiders  announced  the  was  his  custom  on  these  drinking 

return   of   the    victorious  banners,  occasions  to  drain  the  first  goblet  to 

The  conquering  knights  sought  for  the  honour  of  his  namesake  the  demon, 

their  chief  whose  shameful  flight  had  Frequently  was  heard  the  reply  in  a 

much  grieved  them,  and  after  some  deep   voice,  — *  Thanksy    Herr  Bro« 

search  they  found  him  half  dead  in  ther  !' 

his  iron-chamber.  *'  Boruta  inherited  much  property 

"  The  hapleas  knight  did  not  long  but  all  soon  went  in  the  course  of  his 

survive  his  misfortune.      All  next  wasteful  career.    So  he  came  to  the 

winter  he  stayed  in  his  bed-chamber  resolution  of  borrowing  some  bags  of 

striving  to  support  vital  heat  by  a  gold  from  his  dear  brother,  the  demon. 

strong  fire.     When  spring  came  he  '^At  midnight  the  bold  nobleman 

open^    his    window   to  enjoy  the  lighted  his  lantern,  and  with  naked 

blessed  aur  of  heaven,  and  as  he  did  sword  under  his  arm  he  entered  the 

so,  a  swallow  flying  to  her  nest  under  vaults  of  the  Castle  of  Lenczyca.  For 

tMroofstmck  his  race  with  her  bhick  two  hours  he  wandered  amoQg  the 

wing.     As  if   he  had   received    a  passages  till  at  last  he  came  to  a  door 

thunder  stroke  he  sunk  on  the  floor,  which  was  directly  under  the  walL 

and  his  misery  ended.  This  he  burst  open  with  one  stroke, 

'^Long  did  his  people  bewail  the  and  within  was  seen  the  glittering 

fate  of  tie  noble  chief  though  no  one  treasure.    Boruta  himself  was  sitting 

knew  the  cause  of  the  change.    A  in  a  comer  on  a  heap  of  gold  in  the 

year  after  his  death,  the  sorceress  shape  of  an  owl  with  eyes  darting 

was  heard  boasting  of  what  she  had  flame. 

done ;  so  she  was  seized  and  burned  ''The  daring  man  was  dazzled  for 

aBve  on  bis  tomb."  a  moment ;  he  shivered  with  awe  at 

the  unearthly  sight,  and  the  sweat 

of  terror  covered  his  forehead ;  but 

roLisB  BTouim,  NO.  i :  BORUTA.  j^^  ^^  recovcred  himself,  and  uttered 

''Boruta  is  the  name  of  a  trouble-  in  a  low  tone,  'Dear  noble  brother, 

some  demon,  who  to  this  day  dwells  your  most  devoted  servant  T 

among  the  ruins  of  Lenceyca  Castle.  "  The  owl  nodded  his  head,  and 

He  has  not  been  much  heard  of  in  Boruta  taking  courage  began  to  fill 

late  years,  though  some  hundred  years  his  pockets  and  a  has  with  gold  and 

since  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  silver,  till  at  last  the  load  was  so 

hear  a  nobleman  say  concerning  one  weighty  that  he  could  scarcely  move 

whom  he  did  not  love  much,  'I  wish  from  one  place  to  another.    WheCi  he 

Boruta  would  throttle  him,*  or  '  I  had  all  filled  he  bowed  lowly,  and 

wish  Boruta  would  break  his  neck,'—  walked  out  of  the  vaults  but  while 

wishes  which  Boruta  was  always  only  his  right  leg  had  not  yet  passed  the 

too  ready  to  gratify.  threshold,  the  door  shut  to  With  a 

"Near  the  castle  mentioned,  there  thundering  sound  and  smashed  his 

nnce  dwelt  a  private  gentleman  pos-  heel  in  two, 

VOL.  UUL— HO.  CCCCXVI.  ^0 
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go  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

hall.  "  He  laid  down  a  carpet,  and  aaked 

"  From  that  time  his  life  was  one  them  to  come  and  sit  on  it  with  himl 

long  illness ;  and  at  last  when  he  met  They  did  so,  and  he,  and  they,  and 

one  of  his  neighbours  in  a  duel  arising  the  carpet  were  away  through  the 

from  some  dispute,  his   antagonist  air  like  an  eagle. 

flung  him  to  the  earth  with  a  touch       "*You  wonder  at  this,'  said  the 

of  his  finger,  and  there  he  expired  in  little  man,  *but  that  is  not  all  the 

despair.  wonderful  things  I  have.    Here  are 

••  From  that  day  no  one  dwelt  in  his  two  shoes  in  which  I  go  a  mile  at  every 

castle,  and  old  people  relate  how  his  step  :  when  I  spring  I  go  two.' 

{host  has  been  heard  dragging  back       "  The  brothers  earnestly  requested 

^he  treasures  from  his  house  to  the  him  to  give  tliem  these  shoes,  for 

jail  of  the  deserted  castle.'*  notwithstanding  their  great  strength 

''  they  were  very  soon  tired.     They 

poLiiH  vroRiM,  NO.  3 :  HiLL-LEVKLLKR  ASD  he<r<rQ(\  SO  hard  that  ho  was  not  able 

OAK-RAZ£R.  j.^"     r  • 

to  refuse. 

"  A  woodman's  wife  once  went  into       **  The  carpet  now  lay  before  a  city 

the  forest  to  gather  berries.    When  where  there  was  a  terrible  dnn^on 

she  was  there  her  labour  ^amc  on  her,  which  devoured  many  of  the  citizens 

andshe  brought  forth  two  twins.   She  everv  day.    The  king  got  it  publicly 

expired  immediately  after.  proclaimed  that  whoever  killed  this 

*'The  twins  left  orphans  so  early  dragon  should  have  one  of  his  daugh- 

had  no  human  nurses.    A  large  wolf  ters  in  marriage,  and  reign  over  the 

suckled  one,  a  large  bear  the  other,  kingdom  after  his  death. 
The  wolf's  nursling  was  called  Hill-       '*  The    brothers  presented    them- 

leveller,  the  bear's  nursling  was  called  selves  Ix^fore  him  and  offered  to  fight 

Oak-razer  on  account  of  their  great  the  dragon.     Ho  very  joyfully  gave 

strength.  them  leave,  and  the    people   were 

"They  loved  each  other  very  dearly,  ready  to  show  them  the  way  to  the 

Once  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  monster'f^  den. 
go  see  the  world.    So  they  set  out  and        "  When  they  were  half  way  they 

met  with  a  broad  heath  which  took  mot  tlie  little  man.    *  How  are  you  v 

Ihem  two  days  to  cross.  At  the  end  of  said  he,    *I  know  where  you  are 

that  time  their  way  was  stopped  up  going  ;  so  let  each  of  you  put  on  one  of 

by  a  steep  rocky  hill.  the  sl'oos.    The  dragon  makes  such 

"*  What  shall  we  do  now  V  said  a  rapid  spring  that  he  will  not  leave 

Oak-razer   sadly.      *  Don't    trouble  you  ti mo  to  strike  him.' 
yourself,'  said  Hill-leveller,  *  I'll  soon        "  They  took  the  advice.   Oak-razer 

make  the  highway  free  of  this  stop-  stood  before  the  cave  with  an  oak 

{)age.'    He  clapped  his  shoulders  to  trunk  in  liis  hand  to  strike  the  mon- 

he  side,  and  pushed,  and  the  rocky-  ster   on  tho  head  when  he  would 

hill  cracked,  and  oi)oncd  this  way  and  spring  out.    Hill-leveller  went  behind 

that,  till  there  was  a  passage  made  a  and  siiook  the  rock  over  tiie  beast  as 

mile  wide.  if  it  w.io  only  a  bundle  of  branches 

"When  they  had  got  on  a  good  dis-        "  Out  he,  sprung,   and  Oak-razer 

tance,  a  mighty  oak  was  before  them,  was  s  >  terriric<i  that  he  never  thought 

stopping  up  the  entire  road.     Oak-  of  using  his  great  oak  club.    It  wa« 

razer  ran  up  to  it,  took  it  into  his  well  he  had  on  the  shoe.    He  jumped 

hands  pulled  it  up  and  flung  it  into  two  miles  away,  and  as  the  dragon 

the  next  pool.  couM  not.  ratch  him  he  turned  round 

"As  strong  as  they  were  they  felt  on  fliil-levillor.      lie  got  behind  a 

jtired,  and  they  turned  into  a  wood  to  great  rock,  tumbled  it  over  on  the 

rest  themselves.    They  lay  down,  but  dragon,  and  it  held  him  fast  to  the 

thev  had  not  fallen  asleep  when  a  eartli  by  the  tail, 
little  man,  who  was  coming  so  fast        "  He  then  turned  to  look  after  his 

th^^tpeither  beast  nor  bird  could  catch  brother,  and  beckoned  him  to  come 

him.  stood  before  them.  forward  to  helj)  him  while  the  mon- 

"/Oh  !  how  arc  you]  *  said  the  little  ster  was  secured  by  the  tail.    So  one 
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stroek  him  on  the  head  with  the  waste  lands  and  uninhabitable  woodg 

oak,  and  the  other  heaved  a  mighty  are  rife,  and  the  accommodation  at 

rock  on  him  which  crushed  his  body  the  wretched  wood-taverns  very  bad. 

altogether.  So  bad  are  they  indeed  that  travellers 

"The  king  and  all  the  city  were  carry  their   provisions   along   with 

rejoiced  beyond  measure  when  the  them. 

twins  returned,  and  told  their  news.  "  They  took  from  a  little  town  a 

There  were  bonfires  and  rejoicings  man  named  Daniel  to  guide  them 

for  ever  so  many  days.    The  brothers  through  the  wood,  and  they  gave  him 

were   married   to    the   king's   Iwo  in  charge  a  lamb  which  they  had  just 

daughters,  and  after  the  king  s  death,  bought  as  provision  for  the  journey, 

they  ruled  the  kingdom  in  partner-  "  After  half  a  day's  walk  the  two 

ship."  travellers,  overcome  by  heat  and  fa- 

tigiie,  lay  down   to  sleep,  directing 

Many  household  stories  being  relics  Daniel  to  slay  and  cook  the  lamb  in 

of  heathen  myths,  saints,  and  angels,  the  interim.      This  he  did  in   the 

the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  sometimes  Croatian  fashion,  roasting  it  whole, 

our  Lord  himself^  take  parts  instead  But  the  liver  looked  so  nice  that  he 

of  the  personages  of  classic  or  Norse  was    tempted  beyond  his  strength, 

mythology,    to  whom  the   original  and  did  not  leave  a  bit  of  it  for  his 

characters  were  assigned.      Among  employers. 

the  earliest  relators  and  their  au-  "  When  tlie  travellers  awoke  they 

diences  the  whole  thins  was  looked  fell   to,   but  the  chief  missed  the 

on  as  fact,  and   worthy  of  entire  liver,  and  questioned  Daniel  about  it. 

religious   belief.      When  the  early  *  I  declare,'  said  he,  with  the  most 

converted  found  that  the  recital  of  innocent  air  in  the  world,  Hhat  I  did 

these  darling  legends  of  Odin,  and  not  eat  a  bit  of  it.'    '  Lie  not,*  said 

Thor,  and  Frigga  ;  and  Jupiter,  and  Odin,  looking  sternly  at  him,  *  thou 

Mercury,  and  Venus,  would  no  longer  hast  eaten  the  lamb's  liver.'    But  he 

be  allowed  in  social  assemblies,  they  cursed,  and  swore,  and  denied  it,  and 

contrived  to  have  them  tolerated  by  Odin    only   said,  *  The  future   will 

assigning  the  principal  parts  to  St.  show.' 

Peter,  St  Paul,  or  their  national  saint,  "They  came  to  the  river  Keepa, 

and  sometimes,  as  in  the  following  which  was  now  swelled  by  the  rains, 

tale,  to  the  Hkdeemer  himself.    Our  but  Odin  made  a  sign,  and  the  waters 

repm^nance  to  this  arrangement  being  divided.    He  and  Thor  walked  across, 

extreme,  we  have  substituted  Thor  and  Daniel  followed  them  with  trem- 

and  Odin  for    St.    Peter   and   his  bling  steps.    When  he  was  in  the  cen- 

Di  VINE  Master.     We  are  pretty  tre  of  the  stream  the  waters  closed  in 

confident  that  these  Norse  divinities  on  either  side  till  they  reached  his 

were  the  chief  j^ersonages  of  the  fol-  neck,  and  he   cried   out  in  terror, 

lowing    myth,  as   the   tale   though  Odin  looked  towards  him  and  said, 

popular  among  the  Croatians,  a  Sola-  *  Recollect  Daniel,  that  you  ate  the 

vonian  offshootj  is  borrowed  from  the  liver.' 

^* Brother  Lustig^^  of  Teutonic  renown.  "  But  poor  Daniel  cried  out,  *  If  I 
The  tale  as  here  given  is  to  be  found  was  to  be  drowned  the  next  moment, 
in  "  Stories  of  a  Grandmother,"  by  I  am  innocent,  and  have  eaten  no- 
Johannes  N.  VogL,  Vienna,  1840.  thing.'    Odin  made  a  sign,  and  the 

waters  sunk.* 

cBOATiAK  sTOKY :  TUB  lamb's  LIVER  THAT  WAS  "  Ncxt  day  thcy  camc  to  a  market- 

*™'''^**  place,  where  a  festival  was  being 

"  Odin  used  formerly  to  travel  the  celebrated.  Croatian  peasants  and  - 
earth  in  disguise,  to  see  how  his  their  wives  were  crowding  the  booths 
laws  were  observed.  He  was  com-  cheapening  this  or  that  article, 
monly  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Music  came  from  the  taverns  and  the 
son  and  attendant  Thor ;  and  in  their  dance-houses,  where  youths  and  maid- 
wanderings  tliey  happened  once  on  a  ens  were  recreating  themselves  with 
time  to  be  traversing  Croatia,  where  island  wine  and  dancing.    All  at  once 


*  A  mcoud'tr\n\  by  fire  had  the  same  readU    Th«  details  apo  omit  tod  as  poM«fdng  no 
particiilar  interest. 
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«  shout  was  heard  'A  thief,  a  thief !'  to  whioh  he  is  entitled .'    '  To  whom 

Confusion  arose  among  the  people,  does  this  beloBgl'   said  the  ^ide 

and  at  last  it  became  known  that  a  pointing  to  one  heap.    '  To  Odin.' 

valuable  belt  had  been  taken  from  ^Andthisf  'To  myself/  ^  And  this  1' 

one  of  the  booths,  and  the  culprit  'Thatisyour  own  property.'  'But  this 

could  not  be  discovered.  fonrth  heap  V  *  That  is  tne  portion  of 

"  Then  the  people  decided  that  one  the  man  who  ate  the  lamVs  liver.* 

of  the  three  strangers  must  be  the  ''Then  sprang  up  Daniel,  and  cried 

thief.    3o  the  judge  ordered  them  to  out  with  all  his  force : '  My  lord,  that 

open   their    packs.      Nothing   was  heap  is  mine :  it  is  I  who  ate  H,  I 

found  with  Odin,  nothing  was  found  swear  by  all  that's  dear  to  me.    Ko 

with  Thor,  but  in  Daniel's  travelling*  other  man  tasted  a  bit  of  it ;  I  swal" 

bag  was  discovered  the  stol^  belt  lowed  it  all  while  you  two  were 

'^'To  the  gallows  with  the  thief,'  asleep.'" 

oried  the  people,  and  the  judge's  oflS-  

cers  soon  seized  on  the  oulprifc,  and 

hurried  him  to  the  place  of  execution  The   Hungarian  tongue   is    not 

which  was  not  far  from  the  market^  classed  among  the  great  Indo-Eore^ 

place.    The  cross  bar  of  the  gaUows  pean  family.    The  earliest  viaiton  of 

was   adiusted,    the   rope    fastened  their  race  into  Europe  came  to  look 

to  it»  the  other  end  placed  round  fbrasettiementwith  the  naked  erword 

I>an*8  neck,  and  himselr  on  the  point  in  one  hand  and  a  lighted  brand  in 

of  being  strung  up.    A  momratmore  the  other.    Thev  were  an  efifshoot  ecf 

ajid  it  would  be  all  over  with  him.  the  Mogol  people,  and  their  descend^^ 

"  Odin,  at  that  moment  turning  to  ants  have  preserved'a  modification  6f 

him,  said,   '  Recollect,  Daniel,  that  their  original  tongue,  heard  nowhere 

you  ate  the  lamb's  liver.*    '  Even  if  else  in  Europe  except  in  FiuTand,' 

I  die  next  minute,'  said  Dan,  'I  am  and  perhaps  in  the  Basque  Ptovince^^ 

innocent ;  I  did  not  eat  the  liver.'  in  the  north  of  Spain.    Their  housed 

"Odin  made  a  sign,  and  judge,  hold  stories  reflect  the  charaoter  Of 

hangman,  gallows,  and   crowd  va-  the   original   settlets  in  Pannonia^ 

nished.    Daniel  thought  he  had  been  being  of  an  adventiu*ou8  and  warlike 

dreamins  when  he  found  his  pack  on  character.  The  horse  is  the  oounselloi^ 

his  shoulder,  himselt  at  liberl^  be-  and  ^reat  helper  of  the   hero  that 

hind  his  employers,  and  a  half  mile  bestndes   him ;  the  enemy   is   fre^ 

between  himself  and  the  market-place.  q[uently  a  dragon  with  heads  varying 

"Odin  was  much  chagrined  at  not  in  number  from  eight  to  twelve.  Tbje' 

having  been  able,  with  ail  the  won-  hero  himself  is  a  student,  a  soldier,  ^ 

ders  he  had  wrought,  to  extract  an  a  king's  son,  and  as  in  most  household 

acknowledgment  of  his  crime  from  stories  of  all  lands,  has  three  tasks  to 

the  case-hardened  boor.  perform.    The   story   tellers  give  a 

'Ah,  father,' said  Thor, 'you  are  not  peculiar  natlontd  tinge  to  any  tales 

up  to  the  character  of  the  folk  of  this  borrowed  from  other  lands.    These' 

country.    Let  me  deal  with  this  fel-  tales  are  commonly  told  to  soldiers  at' 

low  after  my  own  way,  and  I  pro-  theirguard^room  fires  or  to  herdsmen^ 

mise  you  a  full  confession  on  his  part'  keeping  watch  on  their  heaths.    A' 

'  Be  it  so,'  said  Odin.     Then  said  short  tale  in  not  at  all  deskable  under 

Thor  '  Let  us  stop  here  to  rest,  and  these  circumstances.    Most  Houga-^ 

do  you  feign  to  be  asleep.'    '  Let  us  riau  stories  tliat  have  come  under  our 

rest  awhile,'  said  Odin  aloud,  and  notice  are  quite  long  enough  for  the' 

then  he  pretended  to  fall  asleep.  purpose  they  are  intended  10  e^tve.  * 

"Thor   took   from    hie  pocket  a  Time  and  space  got  quite  a  new* 6ha- 

purse,and  drawing  several  gold  pieces  racter  in  the  relators' mouths.    Tit6 

from  it,  he  carefully  reckonea  and  groat  objects  of  creation  are  treated' 

made  four  divisions  of  them.    This  with  much  freedom,  and  great  aIt^#a->' 

strongly  excited  Dan's  curiosity.    He  tions  made  in  the  laws  to  Which  th<^ 

drew  near  Thor,  and  easerly  asked  are  subject. 

him   why   was  he  so  dividing  his  The  best  book  of  refisi^noe  on  t)ie^' 

money  into  four  parts.    '  We  are  now  subject  is   "  Hungarian  Stories  .fTT 

nearly  at  the  end  of  our  journey,'  in  number)  arranged  and  edited  ny* 

said  Thor,  'and  about  to  separate,  Saal."    Vienna,  188a    Another  good 

so  I  wish  to  give  every  one  the  sum  collection  is  "  Magyar  Sagas  and  Sto«  * 
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ries,''  by  Johann  Orafen  Maylath.  Bonndiy.    Next  tnomingtli^Mng  and 

Stuttgart  uod  Tubingen :  1837.  queen    were    astonished    at    what 

had  happened,  and  very  proud  to 

M0if«AKi*ir  noRiB9  jro.  i.— ksun  -nw  have  got  such  great  personages  for 

ExcHAjrmias.  gons-in-law.     'Now    dear   Ar^Uus,' 

"There  were  once  a  king  and  queen,  said  they  (that  was   the   pnnce's 

who  had  oneson and  three  daughters,  name),  'you  must  look  for  a  great 

and  thua  spoke  the  king  to  the  queen  bride  yourself.  '  I  have  been  already/ 

onedny  :  'When  our  daughters  marry,  said  he,  'in  quest  of  one — Helen  the 

#ack  will  take  a  portion  of  our  king*  Enehantress  is  she,  I  will  have  no 

dom  as  dowry,  and  very  little  will  be  other.'  They  thought  to  dissuade  jiini 

left  to  ourselves.    Let  us  marry  them  from  this  ambitious  design,  but  all  in 

to  our  son  and  so  keep  our  posses-  vain,  and  he  prepared  to  go  in  search 

sions.'    '  It  is  a  wise  thought,'  said  of  her.    '  Well,'  said  the  king,  '  take 

the  queen.  ^  Harvest  home  will  be  in  these  two  bottles ;  they  may  be  of 

eight  days.    We  can  celebrate  both  service.    One  contains  the  water  o( 

festivals  at   the  same   time.'    The  life,  the  other  the  water  of  death.    II 

young  prince  was  listening  and  said  vou  sprinkle  a  living  man  with  one 

to  himself, '  This  won't  do/   So  while  he  will  drop  dead ;  if  you  sprinkle  a 

the  king  and  oueen  were  away  on  a  dead  body  with  the  other  it  will  come 

risit  to  the  tailors  and  seamstresses  to  lif&'  •  The  courtiers  all  be^an  to 

some  one  knocked  at  the  window,  ana  cry,  especial!  v  the  ladies,  but  the 

spoke;    'Little  King's  Son,  I  wish  pdnoe  slung  his  bottles,  one  on  his 

to  be  married  to  your  eldest  sister.'  right  side,  (the  water  of  life),  the 

^  Vou  shall  have  her,'  said  he ;  '  wait  other  on  his  left ;  he  buckled  on  his 

a  bit'    He  called  out  to  the  princess,  sword,  kissed  his  parents  and  took 

and  whoi  ahe  came  into  the  room,  he  the  road  in  his  hand, 

pitched  ner  out  of  the  window.    She  "  He  wandered  and  wandered  till 

did   not   fall  to   the  ground,   but  he  came  to  a  valley  full  of  dead  men. 

dropped  on  a  bridge  of  gold,  a  long.  He  sprinkled  one  of  them  with  the 

a  very  loiig  one.  whieh  reached  to  the  water  of  Hfe,  and  he  opened  his  eyes, 

van*    The  briuegroom  took  her  by  and  yawned,  and  said,  '  Have  I  wen 

the  hand,  and  lea  her  along  till  they  long  asleep  V    Said  the  king*s  son, 

came  to  the  sun,  for  he  was  the  Sun-  '  What  has  happened  here )'    '  Yes- 

Kiiro.  terday,'  said  the  other,  'we  fought 

'Vust  at  noon  bwo^  other  one  with  Helen  the  Enehantress  and  she 

temped  at  the  window,  and  cried  out,  slew  us  ail.'    '  You  are  not  worthy  to 

'Little King's  Son  I  wish  to  get  your  live,*  said  Argilus,  'after  being  de- 

aecond  sister  for  wife.'    'You  shall  featedbyawoman.'    So  be  sprinkled 

hMreheii:,'aaid  he, 'wait  a  little.'    He  him  from  the  other  bottle,  and  he 

went  into  her  chamber  took  her  by  sunk  again  among  the  dead.    In  the 

the  aria. and  threw  her  out  of  the  next  valley  he  found  a  whole  army 

window.    She  fell  into  a  sky  chariot  lying  lifeless.    He  awakened  one  of 

to  whinh  £our  hozses  were  harnessed,  them,  and  asked  him  had  Helen  the 

and  they  snorted  and  pranced  fear-  Enchantress  killed  that  army  also. 

f^lly.    The  master  set  her  beside  him,  'Yes,  indeed,'  said   he,  'our  king 

and  craeked  his  whip ;  the  clonda  asked  her  to  be  his  queen.    She  said 

divided  and  formed  a  highway^  and  she  would  many  no  one  who  did  not 

chariot  and  horses  and  all  vanished  conquer  her  in  battle.    Yesterday  she 

in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    This  was  killed  our  first  army  and  this  morning 

the  Wjnd-Kingw  at  sunrise  she  lulled  the  second? 

"  When  the  evening  came,  another  'And  you  may  lie  with  the  rest,'  said 

tiqiped  at  the  window.  'I  know  what  Argilus,  throwing  a  few  drofm  on 

jDu  want,'  said  the  prince,  and  out  him. 

went  the  youngest  pnncess.    She  fell  "  In  the  next  valley  the  third  army 

into-  a  silver^faright  stream,  and  the  of  the  same  king  was  found  lying 

bride|2n'oom  took  her  hand,  and  the  dead.    A  soldier  beinff  raised  to  life, 

waveaswelled,  and  n]shed,and  bore  her  told  the  prince  so,  and  also  informed 

seftly  on  to- the  moon,  for  this  person  him  that  Helen  lived  on  the  next 

was  no  other  than  the  Mook-King.  hill  and  thither  he  took  his  way. 

"  Now  the  prince  was  very  easy  in  "  He  entered  the  castle  but  no  one 

hif  jnipdit  and  went  toJied,  and  uept  appeared,  and  he  went  &om  one  hall 
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to  another  till  he  came  to  Helen's  lost  her  power  aince  her  marriage  wHh 

bed-chamber.  A  sword  hung  by  the  Argilus,  and  her  struggles  were  in 
wall  and  it  continued  to  leap  out  of   vain. 

the  sheath  and  back  again  every  *' Seven  times  seven  days  wore  gone, 
moment  *  I  must  have  you/  said  and  Helen  had  not  returned,  and  Ar- 
Argilua,  *  instead  of  my  own  that  gilus  was  miserable.  So  he  stayed  a 
never  stirs,'  so  he  made  the  exchange,  day  longer,  and  then  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Soon  after  in  came  Helen  as  beautiful  his  brother-in-law,  tlie  Sun-Kina  '  1 
as  the  sun  and  moon  together.  *  How  have  lost  my  dear  wife,  Zauberh eiene,' 
dare  you  come  into  my  castle,'  said  said  he  ;'liave  you  seen  her  1*  *No,in- 
she,  *  without  leave  1  Defend  your-  deed,  dear  little  brother ;  but  perhaps 
self.'  She  took  the  sword  from  the  -  she  is  visible  at  night,  and  the  Moon- 
wall,  but  when  it  touched  her  own  King  can  help  you.'  He  went  to  the 
which  the  prince  wielded,  it  flew  into  Moon-King,  who  was  just  then  be- 
bits.  *  Then,'  she  exclaimed,  *  you  are  ginning  his  journey.  *  Have  you  seen 
my  bridegroom,'  and  fell  on  his  neck,  my  dear  Helen  1 '  *  No,  indeed,  but 
and  kissed  hira,  and  a  fine  sii^lit  it  come  along  with  me,  and  perhaps  we 
was  to  see  it.  Thoy  were  married  the  shall  fiud  her  out'  The  night  went 
same  day.  by  and  they  saw  no  sign  of  her.   *  Here 

"  When  they  had  lived  to^xother  comes  your  other  brother*in-law,  the 

sometime  in  great  happincv^s,  i-lcloii  Wind-Kinjoj;  perhaps  he  can  tell  us 

said  one  day,  'Dear  husltand,  I  am  somethinj]:.'    '  Dear  brother,  have  you 

obliged  to  go  away  from  you  for  seven  seen  my  Zauberhelene  ? '    '  Yee,  yes  ; 

times  seven  days.    It  will  be  the  first  Holofernus,  the  Fire-King,  has  her 

and  last  time  we  shall  be  separated,  hidden  in  his  palace  under  the  earth, 

Here  are  the  keys  of  all  my  rooms  ;  washing  his  "kitchen  utensils  in  his 

you  may  go  into  them  all  but  the  fire-bath.    I  often  cool  her  poor  face.* 

Very  last,     if  you  open  that,  some  *  Bring  me  to  her  if  you  can.'    '  That 

evil  will  happen  to  us.'  I  can,  like  thought.'    So  he  blew  him- 

"She  vanished,  and  he  felt  the  time  self  and  Argilus  into  the  kitchen  of 

▼cry  long  in  her  absence.    To  amuse  the  Fire-King,  and  poor  Helen  drop- 

himself  he  passed  from  one  room  to  ped  dishes  and  spoons  into  the  fire- 

j^nother  until  he  came  to  the  last.  bath.    The  prince  lost  no  time  ;  he 

He  was  tired  of  being  alone,  and  tluug  his  wife  before  him  on  the  steed^ 

young,  and  foolish,  and  he  opened  it.  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  away 

Here  he  saw  a  terrible  looking  old  went  the  steed  like  the  wind, 

man  with  a  fiery  beard,  and  three  "  As  Holoferntfs  was  resting  in  his 

steel  hoops  round  his  body  fastening  chamber,  he  heard  great  neighing  in 

him  to  the  wall.  This  was  Holofernus  the  stable,  where  his  steed,  Taigarot; 

the  Fire-King.      *Ah,  good  young  was  kept.      Taigarot   knew   men's 

man  1'  said  he,  ^  my  beard  is  scorching  thoughts  and  speech.  Holofernus  flew 

my  life  out ;  give  me  a  goblet  of  wine.'  to  the  stable  and  cried  out,  *What 

He  brought  him  the  wine,  and  as  madness  has  seized  on  youl    Have 

soon  aa  the  Fire-King  drank  it  one  of  you  oats  and  hay  enough,  or  have  they 

the  hoops  fell  oflf.     *Tliat  was  de-  neglected  to  give  you  water'?'     'I 

lightrf'ul,   said  he,  *  but  not  enough  ;  want  for  neither  hay,  oats,  nor  water, 

give  me  another.'    He  brought  it  and  but  they  have  taken  Witch  Helen  out 

it  was  drunk  and  the  second  hoop  of  the  kitchen.'  *  Take  your  time;  exit, 

fell  off.    '  Oh,  many  many  thanks  !  drink,  and  sleep,  and  then  we  will 

Will  you  relieve  me  still  more  with  set  out ;  I  shall  come  up  to  them  in 

agobletof  water  ?'   The  prince  got  it  three  springs.'     The  Fire- King  ate, 

fbr  him  and  as  soon  as  it  was  drunk  drank,  and  slept,  then  mounted  Tai- 

dowtt  fell  the  third  lioop,  and  the  garot,  and  in  three  bounds  they  were 

Fire- King  was  not  to  be  seen.  up  with  them.    He  took  Helen  from 

'^  ZauberheCtne  was  not  half  her  her  husband's  arms,  and  said  to  him, 

jjpumey  when  she  saw  the  terrible  *  You  gave  me  freedom  once ;  so  I 

Holofernus  by  her  side.     *  Now  I'll  spare  your  life,  but  don't  return  ;  if 

have  my  revenge,'  said  he.     '  You  you  do  you're  lost' 

would  not  have  me  for  your  husband;  "Very  sad  went  Argilus  to  his 

you  killed  my  three  aitnies,  and  now,  brothers-in-law,  and  told  them  his 

instead  of  my  queen,  you  must  be  the  misfortunes.    *  Ah  ! '  said  they,  '  vou 

0Duliioii  in  my  kitcheiL*    Helen  had  must  get  a  fleeter  steed  than  Taiga* 
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rot,  and  there  is  only  one  such  in  "  *  JS'ow,*  said  she, '  you  muat  herd 

the  world,  namely,  his  younger  bro-  my  twelve  black  horses  to-morrow, 

ther  ;   but  he  has  only  four  feet '  and  if  one  of  them  is  missing  at  §un- 

CTnigarot  had  nine).     'And  where  is  set,  you  are  a  dead  man.'     These 

ne  to  be  found  1 '    *  He  is  in  the  pes-  twelve  were  the  witch's  daughters., 

session  of  Sorceress  Eise/ouisc^  (Irou  When  he  was  letting  them  out,  says 

Xose),  and  she  keeps  himhiduiuler  one  of  them  *  Your  days  are  over.   We 

the  earth-    You  must  enter  lier  s*n*-  are  much  harder  to  mind  than  the 

vice,  and  demand  the  horse  for  your  bronze    horses.'     *  Mind  your   own 

wa^jea.     Take  this  gift  of  your  bro-  business,*  said  he  ;  *  I'll  mind  mine.* 

thers  with  you,  and  when  you  need  When  tliey  came  to  the  pasture  ground 

us,  stick  its  point  in  the  ground.'  This  they  started  off  to  the  four  quarterp 

giil  waa  a  wand  of  gold  and  silver,  of  the  sky  ;  but  he  set  up  his  wand, 

which  flashed  like  fire.     It  was  made  and  a  storm  of  wind  and  hail  met 

out  of  sunlight,  and  moonlight,  and  every  steed  just  in  front.    They  were 

the    common    light    of     the    day.  fierce,  but  the  storm  was  fiercer,  and 

'Thanks!  bring  me  to  the  witch  1*  all  turned  and  flew  home  to  their  shed. 

*  We  will'  The  Sun-King  took  him  There  he  sliut  them  in,  and  as  the  last 
till  night ;  then  the  Moon-King  sunbeam  was  fading,  out  came  the 
brouglit  him  on  till  next  morning ;  witch,  and  very  angry  and  dis* 
then  the  Wind-King  swept  hira  on  for  appointed  she  appeared.  *  Well,'  said 
a  tlay  and  a  night,  till  at  hist  they  she,  'your  last  tiisk  must  be  done  to- 
carae  to  the  dwelling  of  Witch  *  Iron  night.  If  it  is  finished  by  morning 
XuS'\'  you  shall  have  your  lifo  and  your 

"The  witch's  palace  was  built  of  wages;  otherwise  you  know  our  bar- 

tbe  skulls  of  malefactors,  and  only  gain.    Go  and  milk  the  bronze  horses, 

wanted  one  to  be  finished.    When  she  and  have  a  bath  of  the  milk  ready  a^ 

heard  steps,  she  ran  to  the  window,  sunrise.'    She  got  an  iron  fork,  and, 

and  cried  out  with  joy,  *  One  at  last,  never  ceased  pricking  her  daughters 

after  three  hundred  years  of  waiting !  the  live  long  night.     , , 
Gome  in,  dear  youth.'    In  he  went,        "The  prince  knew  tliat  this  would 

and  said  he,  'I  am  come  to  be  your  be  the  hardest  trial,  and  so  he  set  UP" 

servant  for  a  year.'    *  Very  well,  and  his  wand,  and  the  Moon-King  stood 

what's  to  be  your  wages?'      '  Tiie  by  him.    *  I  know  your  need,*  said  he. 

horse  that  you  keephere  underground.'  *  As  soon  as  my  first  beam  touches  th^ 

•  You  shall  have  hira.  Your  year  will  pen,  dig  in  that  spot,  three  spans 
only  hold  three  days,  and  if  you  eithsr  deep.  .You  will  find  there  .a  golden 
can't  or  won't  do  your  duty,  you  aro  bridle,  and  while  you  hold  it  in  your 
a  dead  man.  Go  and  begin  your  first  hand  every  beast  must  keep  quiet/ 
day's  work.  Take  my  stud  of  horses  This  he  did,  and  milked  the  beasts; 
to  their  pasture,  and  if  one  of  them  is  without  any  trouble,  and  at  sunrise 
missing  at  sundown,  off  goes  your  it  was  ready,  boiling  and  smoking., 
head.'  At  the  first  sunlieam  the  witch  was 

"  He  went  to  the  pen  where  they  standing  by  the  side  of  the  Imth  very 

were  kept    They  were  of  bronze,  and  troubled  in  mind.     *  Now,'  said  she 

neighed  frightfully.    He  opened  the  *  bathe  yourself.'   At  the  moment  the 

door,  and  jumped  on  one  of  their  horse  Tatos  stood  by  the  side  of  xU 

bacbsas  they  came  out,  but  they  were  He  was  small,  ugly,  and  dirty.     He. 

hardly  at  the  pasture  when  his  steed  put  his  head  into  the  bath  and  drew? 

flung  him  into  a  nKirsh,  and  down  he  away    all    the   heat   from   it,    and 

sunk  to  his  breast.     He  fixed  his  Argilus  came  out  of  it  seven  tinwa 

wand  in  the  soft  ground,  and  such  handsomer  than  he  was  before.    *  Oh* 

powerful  sunbeams  flashed  down,  that  what  a  beautiful  prince  he  is!*  said 

it  dried  up  the  marsh  like  tinder,  and  dame  Iron  Nose ;  *  I  shall  bath^,  and 

the  bronze  horses  began  to  melt.  With  come  out  a  young  beauty,  and  make 

the  fright  and  the  pain  they  all  ran  oflT  him  my  husband.'    She  went  in,  but 

home  to  the  pen,  and  very  much  sur-  Tatos  put  his  head  to  the  liquid  and 

prised  was  the  witch  to  find  them  -all  blew  all  the  heat  back  again,  and  the 

there  at  sunset  witch  was  scalded  to  death. 

*  In  G^rmjtn  afl  wefl  as  in  Irish  and  most  languages  (French  partially  and  English 
entirdy  excepted),  final  vowels  are  sounded. 
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"  Then  Aigilus  xnooBted.  and  ndien 

ihey  were   outside  of  the  witch's  ni7woAiuAxnxiRm^FQ,s:naBa>»Ttp«ii^ 

premises, Tatos  said  to  him,  'Wash  amimaib, 

me  in  that  river/    He  washed  him.  "  A  man  and  wife  liad  tkraa  aooi, 

and  hia  colour  became  like  gold,  ana  and  they  were  so  poor  they  were 

at  every  hair  hung  a  golden  belL    He  obliged  to  send  thorn  from  home  to 

then  with   one   spring  carried   his  make   out   their    livelihood.      The 

master  over  the  ocean  and  to  the  youngest  was  a  fine  frank  boywitii 

Sklace  of  Holofemus.  There  was  poor  good  shape,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 

elen  bv  the  firebath,  and  when  she  blood  and  milk  shining  thrcHigh  hia 

sawherhusbandshe  cried, 'Ah  leave  cheeka    His  brothers  faat^i  hhoiM 

me  here  !  Holofemus  will  catch  you  they  feared  he'd  have  to  himself  all 

and  kill  you.    But  he  onlv  took  her  the  good  fortune  winch  they  would 

in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  before  find  in  their  wanderings. 

him»and  away  he  ilew.  '* One  hot  day  they  were  resting 

"  The  Fire<King  heard  a  great  out-  under  a  large  tree  for  coolness;  and 

cry  in  his  stables,  and  as  soon  as  he  while  the  youngest  slept,  the  other 

fot  there.  Takarot  told  him  what  had  two  began  to  plot  mischief.    Said  the 

appenea.   '  Oh,'  said  he, '  I  will  eat,  eldest, '  Let  us  eat  his  bread  and  not 

dnnk,  and  sleep,  and  then  we  shall  give  ioLim  a  bit  till  he  lets  ns  take  oat 

oatch  them  in  three  springs.'    '  Not  one  of  his  eyes,  and  break  one  of  his 

so/  said  Taigarot.    '  His  steed  is  my  less.'  *  It  is  well  thought  of/  said  tiito 

younger  brother,  the  fleetest  horse  in  other. 

the  world.    Mount  this  moment,  and  ''  When  poor  Ferko  (so  was  the 

with  all  our  speed^e  shall  not  come  youngest  called)  awokei  and  looked 

up  with  them)'    Holofernus  put  on  out  for  iiis  bredd,  his  Drotfaers  told 

his  fiery  spurs,  and  th^  went  swifter  hnn  he  had  eaten  it  while  he  slept, 

than  ten  winds,  but  they  wore  left  and  this  surprised  him  a  great  dw. 

behind.    '  Brother,'  said  Tatos,  how  They  would  not  give  him  a  nsors^  of 

can  you  endure  the  pricking  of  those  theirs,  and  kept  him  without  food  fitr 

fieiy  spurs  1    Would  it  not  be  better  three  days,  till  at  last  he  agreed  ib 

for  us  both  to  serve  the  one  master  let  them  tako  out  his  left  eye,  and 

and  he  a  kind  one )'  Taigarot  thought  then  they  gave  him  only  a  wretched 

over  the  matter  for  a  moment,  and  stale  little  piece.    To  make  a  long 

the  next  he  kicked  up  his  heels  and  story  short  they  starved  him,  til)  he 

down  went  Holofemus.    They  were  agreed  to  lose  the  other  eye,  and  have 

on  a  level  with  the  stars  at  the  time,  both  his  legs  broken,  and  when  ha 

and  the  fall  was  so  great  that  the  was  thus  disabled,  they  left  him  on 

Fire-King  broke  his  neck  when  he  the  hard  ground  to  die. 

came  to  the  ^und.     Axgilus  and  **  There  during  the  long  night  ha 

Helen  and  theur  steeds  came  home  in  could  not  get  any  sleep,  and  when tha 

great  joy,  and  never  was  such  afestival  sun  began  to  bam  him  next  day,  he 

as  they  held  about  a  fortnight  after."  crawled  off  in  search  of  shelter.  Thd 

i  ■  only  shelter  he  could findhowever  was 

Such  stories  as  the  following  and  the  JiaberuUin  (instrament  of  exesub- 

several  others  all  point  back  to  a  tion),  and  he  was  not  long  lying  Ihi- 

time  when  every  inanimate  creature  side  it  when  two  ravens   perclMd 

was   believed   to    have   its    repre-  on  it  and  began  to  oonverM.    *Ik 
sentative    genius     or    daimdn 
whom  was     invested     the 

powers  properly  belonging  to   that    try]'    'Rather  so,'   __   

portion  of  the  Uni  versiu  Being.    The  *  You  see  that  pond,  down  there.  Jf  4 

greater  number  of  the  deities  of  the  person  even  m  tiie  jaws  of  dflstli 

classic,  and  Teuton,  and  Celtic  mvth-  bathed  in  it,  he  would  come  lorth 

ologies,  were  supposed  favourable  to  in  perfect  health.     And  if  a  Und 

the  views  of  good  people,  and  disposed  person  washed  his  eyes  -witJx  thft  dew 

to  aid  them  in  their  honourable  nn-  found  on  the  grass  df  this  halV  his 

dertakings.      Hence  such   frequent  sij^ht  would  be  at  onbe  restored  to 

interventicms  of  beings  of  unknown  him.'    'I'm  dad  to  hear  that,'  said 

natures  and  powers  in  those  fireside  the  other.    'My  eyes,  thank  heaTen; 

legends  which  are  properly  fragments  sre  trae  raven's  eves,  but  a  himte^'s 

and  corruptions  of  pagsn  myths.  arrow  lately  straek  my  wing,  and  it 
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is  only  iritb  pain  I  can  fly.    Let  us  than  this  built  for  your  miy'esty  by 

be  off  to  the  channed  pool'  to-morrow  eyening.'    '  Be  it  so/  said 

"Poor  Ferko  returned  thanks  to  the  king. 

hxaa&i  for  the  blessed  neva,  and  '' Poor  Ferko  walked  very  dismally 

as  soon   as   night  came,   and   the  into  the  fields,  bat  was  not  long  there 

Jieayy  dews  began  to  fall,  he  wiped  till  the  Queen  Bee  lighted  on  his 

his  face  in  the  damp  grass,  and  his  shoulder.    *  Have  courage,  my  eood 

.sight  was  restored.    When  the  moon  benefactor '  said  she.     ^  I  will  hare 

arose  he  found  out  the  pool,  and  after  the  city    built   to-morrow,  and  by 

bathing,  he  came  out  as  sound  and  evening  it  shall  be  ready.    Take  your 

strong  as  ever  he  was.    He  filled  his  rest,  and  do  not  stir  from  this  field 

jug  with  tiie  wonderful  water,  and  on  till  I  come  to  you.' 

he  went  with  his  heart  full  of  grati-  *'  So  he  lay  down,  and  went  to  sleep, 

tude,  when  what  should  he  meet  but  and  next  day  walked  about  or  rost^ 

a  poor  wolf  limping  along  on  three  among  the  grass-tufts  till  the  Queen 

lacs,  and  howling  dismally.    '  Poor  Bee  lighted  on  his  shoulder,  and  told 

feUow !'  said  he,    *ril  soon  relieve  him  to  invite  the  court  to  the  hill 

you.*  He  touched  the  broken  leg  with  outside  the  walls;  and  never  before 

the  water,  and  in  a  moment  the  ani-  did  the  court  or  the  city  behold  such 

nal  waa  bounding  on  his  four  legs,  a  sight.  There  stood  a  city  built  ftom. 

*  if  ever   I  can    repay    this    good  the  finest  flowers  that  ever  bloomed 

tfUTD,'  said  he,  '  I  will  not  be  back-  in  the  king's  garden.    The  roofs  were 

ward.'  of  red  and  purple  roses,  the  windows 

''The  next  he   met  was  a  poor  of  lilies  streaked  with  light  blue,  the 

snouae  whose  two  forelegs  had  been  walls  of  white  pinks,  the  cornices  of 

broken  in  a  trap.    These  he  cured  in  auriculas  and  violets,  the  doors  of 

the  same  way,  and  equally  grateful  beautiful  tulips  and  narcissus.    The 

was  their  owner,  as  he  scampered  over  oastles  were  made  of  sunflowers  ;  the 

clods  and  iurrowB.  Soon  a  Queen  Bee  market-place  lay  in  a  circle  of  mor- 

flattered  humming  into  the  breast  of  ous  flowers  whose  x)erfume  threw 

bis  ooal    A  bud  was  just  after  snap-  every  one  into  ecstasy.    The  city  had 

|dag  off  (me  of  her  wings,  and  she  been  constructed  by  the  aid  of  all  the 

oonld  not  get  home.    Fence  touched  bees  in  the  kingdom,  which  the  Queen 

the  Ut  of  tiie  wing  that  was  left,  and  Bee  had  summoned  to  her  aid.   • 

there   she   was  as  lively  as   ever.  '*  The  princess  looked  from  Ferko 

'  When  I  can  retom  this  good  deed,'  to  the  city,  and  from  the  city  to  Ferko 

said  she,  'I  sorely  will,'  and  away  she  with  equal  admiration,  but  the  king 

flew  hnmnung.  was  vexed  that  the  youth  had  es- 

""  He  went  on,  and  went  on,  till  he  caped.  He  turned  to  the  second 
came  into  another  kingdom,  and  went  brother  and  [bade  him  lay  another 
to  the  palace,  for  he  heard  great  re-  severe  task  on  the  sorcerer.  *  The 
ports  of  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  harvest,'  said  he,  'is  cut,  but  not 
the  princess,  though  her  father  was  a  brought  home.  Let  him  have  all  the 
■elf-wiUedy  and  hard-hearted  man.  com  in  the  kingdom  gathered  in  one 
Every  one  admired  his  fine  shape,  and  heap  to-morrow  outside  the  walls.  If 
handisoine  countenimce,  and  his  gentle  one  grain  is  missing  let  him  die.* 
maamerti,  and  the  princess  could  not  '  Be  it  so,'  said  the  king:  The  beau- 
keep  her  eyes  off  hiuL  Who  were  in  tiful  princess  gave  a  great  cry,  but 
the  service  <^  the  king  but  his  two  that  did  not  alter  his  resolution, 
wicked  brothers  1  and  for  fear  he  "  Ferko  went  again  into  the  field, 
might  reveal  their  evil  deeds  to  the  and  was  dismal  enough  walkingabout, 
k^^  they  aeonsed  him  at  once  of  when  what  should  run  up  agamst  his 
being  a  wicked  sorcerer,  who  had  foot  but  a  mouse— the  verv  mouse 
come  to  bewitch  the  princess,  and  whose  legs  he  had  cured.  '  What  alls 
carry  her  away.  you  my  dear  benefactor)'  said  he. 

*^  *I  ought  to  put  you  to  death  at  '  Tell  your  trouble  to  me  and  perhaps 

enoe,*  said  tiie  kmg^ '  but  I  will  grant  I  can  be  of  use.'  So  he  told  the  litue 

ypn  your  life  if  ypu  perform  three  thine  what  he  was  expected  to  do. 

oifllcult  tasks.     What  shall  be  the  'Is  that  allf  said  the  other.    'Amuse 

flrit  f '  said  be  to  the  elder  brother,  yourself  as  you  please  tiU  I  come  to 

•  *PQ88ibleorimi>06siblehemust  doit  you  to-morrow  evenine,  and  you'll 

or  dia'    'Let  him  have  a  finer  city  flnd  the  job  dona     »o  the  youth 
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jflept  sound,  and  next  day  walkeci  v^hite  teeth,  approached  the  hill  an^ 
abodt  till  the  mouse  came  up  to  him.  began  to  iam  over  it.  *  Send  them 
*Go  now,  my  good  friend,  to  the  king,*  back  !'  said  the  king,  *and  you  shadi 
said  he,  *  and  bring  him  and  his  court  have  my  daughter  and  half  my  king- 
to  the  heap  of  corn  lying  at  the  hot-  dom/  *  On,  on,'  said  the  chief  woif, 
tom  of  the  hilL'  and  the  whole  troop  galloped  for- 

"  The  courtiers  and  the   citizens  ward,  and  covered  the  hill,  letting  a 

were  never  so  surprised  before  or  horrible  din  of  howling  out  of  their 

after  as  when  they  saw  the  mighty  tliroats.    *  My  daughter  and  all  my 

heap  of  com  that  filled  the  hollow,  kingdom  !*  saul  the  king,  and  at  the 

and  reached  higher  than  the  palace  moment  a  dozen  of  the  nearest  wolves 

towers.    Tiie  inou>;e  had  summoued  sprung  on  himself  and  the  wicked 

all  til e  mice  in  the  kingdom  to  her  brothers  and  ate  up  every  bit  of  them 

help,  and  so  by  all  working  and  tra-  shoes  and  all.     Then  the  word  o^ 

veiling  daring  the  night  the  job  had  command  was  given  by  the  head  wolf, 

been  finished.  and  every  one  of  the  animals  with- 

"  The  princess  had  slept  none  the  drew  to  their  woods  and  caves. 
night  before,  and  her  pillow  in  the  "Ferko  was  proclaimed  kin^  "the 
morning  was  all  wet  with  her  tears,  same  hour;  and  it  was  not  afi  out 
She  was  now  in  joy  thiit  Ferko  had  when  the  good  princess  was  free  out 
esnaped  a^'ain,   but  her  fath.M*,  the  of  her  dungeon,  and  in  her  bride- 
more  w.vs  dmjo,  the  inoro  vexed  lie  groom's  arms.  They  were  married  the 
grew,  and  lie  cried  out  to  tlic  wicked  next  day,  and  a  better  king  and  queen 
brolh:Ms  to  app'jLiu.  tl:j  third  task,  never  ruled  that  kingdom  ;  and  never 
*And  let  it  be  pot^sible,  or  let  it  be  did  wife  love  husband,  nor  husband 
impossible,  if  he  does  nut  finish  it  love  wife  better." 
he  .shall  die.*    *  The  task  we  appoint 
to  the  evil-minded  sorcerer,' said  they,  nu^ioiniAN  stowks,  ko.  3:  thk  yavvz  of 

'  is— that  he  collect  all  the  wolves  in  f"  "^-^  "*''^- 

tlic  kingdom  to-morrow  to  that  hill.  "  Marzi  had  been  a  soldier  for  many 

The  princess  again  cried  and  wept  at  years.  He  was  the  most  generous  and 

the  injustice  of  this  sentence,  but  good-natured  man  in  his  regiment, 

that  only  vexed  the  king  tho  more,  and  was  liked  by  every  one  of  his 

So  he  shut  her  up  in  a  tower,  and  comrades.    At  last  he  got  his  dis- 

settled  such  a  strong  ring  of  guards  charj^e,  and  returned  homa 

round  it  as  would  keep  away  all  the  "  Poor  Marzi  found  on  his  return 

lovers  in  the  kingdom.  that  his  father  had  died  a  few  days 

**This  time  Ferko  was  not  long  in  before,  and  that  his  own  part  of  the 
the  field  when  he  saw  his  old  patient,  family  property  was  a  silver  penny, 
the  wolf,  running  towards  him.  The  He  took  it  without  a  word  of  corn- 
same  discourse  took  place  as  was  plaint,  turned  his  back  on  his  father's 
held  before,  and  next  day  Isg?nni  house,  and  went  away  no  poorer  thau 
met  him  again,  and  bade  him  invite  he  came. 

the  king  to  the  hill,  and  the  wolves  "  He  went  over  hills  and  along  val- 

would  hQ  soon  there  to  pay  their  re-  leys,  and  at  last  came  to  a  wood  where 

spects  to  him.  he  met  with  a  gray-headed* beggar 

"  When  Ferko  came  back  to  the  who  asked  him  for  relief.    Without 

field,  the  wolf  requested  him  to  get  the  least  delay  he  handed  him  all  his 

on  his  back.    He  carried  him  to  the  property,  and  the  poor  man  thanked 

edge  of  the  next  wood,  which  was  all  nim  heartily.    *  This  charity,'  said  he, 

filled  with  wolves,  and  then  they  re-  *  will  bring  good-fortune  in  your  road. 

turned  to  the  hill  witli  all  the  tierce  What  is  it  you  would  chiefly  wish  to 

looking  animals  following  them.  The  have  V    *  My  good  old  man,'  said  he, 

king  and  the  wicked  brothers  and  a  *  if  I  could  get  my  wish  it  would  be 

few  courtiers  and  some  citizens  were  to  change  myself  into  a  dove,  a  hare, 

waiting  for  them,  but  when  the  king  and  a  fish,  whenever  I  please.*  *  You 

saw  the  terrible  crowd  pressing  on  shallhave  it,' said  the  beggar.  'When- 

to  the  hill  he  cried,  *  That's  enough ;  ever  you  think  on  me  and  say  what 

let  them  go  back :  I  pardon  you,*  but  you  desire,  it  shall  be  done.* 

Ferko's  own  wolf  said  to  him,  *  Don't  "  Marzi  went  on  much  pleased,  and 

mind ;  press  on.  *     So  the  wolves,  while  he  was  thinking  of  going  again 

howling  dreadfully  and  gnashingtheir  into  service,  he  founa  hi£self  at  iL€ 
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bordeorof  his  own  kingdom,  and  then  "That  (fee  did;  the  dove  shook 

in  a  city  of  the  next  klDgdom,  and  hintself  and  a  silver  pike  lay  on  the 

Eeat  noiae  and  merriment  around  table  before  her,  and  said  : — 

ra.    They  were  enrolling  for  a  new  » t  Xake  with  your  finger  nails 

tony,  and  Marzi  enlisted  among  the  Eight  of  my  glittering  scales.' 
rest.    It  was  not  long  till  they  were 

near  the  enemy,  and  as  Marzi  was  no  "  The  princess  did  so  ;  he  shook 

law  recruit,  he  was  soon  advanced  himselfagain,  and  jumped  like  a  bean- 

into  the  body  guard  of  the  king.    He  tiful  hare  on  her  knees  and  said  : — 

^^'u  a  few  m-willers  by  his  promotion.  .  .  r.    ,3  ^„^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^, 

Now  this  kmg  had  been  ^Ven  by  ^lom  my  forehead  dip  the  hair.' 

a  sorcerer  a  ring  which  rendered  its 

possessor  unconquerable  in  battle.   It  "This  she  did  also,  and  locked  up 

happened  unfortunately  that  he  had  in  her  work-box  the  three  precious 

\t&  this  ring  at  home,  and  in  the  first  things.    Then  Marzi  a^ain  stood  be- 

engagement  he  was  obliged  to  give  fore  her,  and  they  lovingly  parted. 

way   before  a   much   greater  force.  Taking  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  tlie 

While  he  was  debating  about  engag-  ring  in  his  bill,  he  darted  away,  and 

mg  again,  he  was  in  great  sorrow,  and  over  hills,  va  les,  morasses,  and  streams, 

cried  out — 'Oh,  that  I  had  my  ring  1  he  flew  till  he  was  tired  to  death. 

I  would  give  my"  daughter  and  half  At  last  he  approached  the  camp,  but 

my  kingdom  to  him  who  would  bring  such  a  violent  blast  of  wind  came 

it  to  me !'    But  it  was  a  seven  days  against  him  that  he  was  forced  to 

journey  backwartls  and  forwards,  and  take  the  ground,  and  tliere  in  the 

tiie  fleetest  of  his  guards  had  no  hopes  shaj^e  of  a  hare  with  the  ring  between 

of  accomplishing  the  task.  Then  step-  his  teeth,  he  ran  towards  the  camp, 

ped  forward  IViarzi,  and  mentioned  "Alas!  an  envious  comrade  who 

his  gifts.    *  If  I  bring  you  your  ring  had  seen  him  begin  the  journey  as  a 

beforethebattle,  your  Majesty  I  hope  hare,  was  now  watching  his  return 

will  remember  your  promise.'  from  ^  behind  a  tent,  and   as  poor 

"He  shook  himself,  and  away  he  Marzi  was  on  the  very  verge  of  tiie 
went  in  the  form  of  a  hare,  and  such  camp  an  arrow  pierced  him  from  side 
a  doud  of  dust  as  he  left  after  him  to  side,  and  there  he  lay  in  agon}*, 
was  wonderful  to  sec.  Wheuhecauio  The  rascal  took  the  ring  from  his 
to  the  deep  Thciss  he  shook  liimself  mouth,  ran  with  it  to  the  king,  and 
a^B,  and  in  the  form  of  a  silvery  great  was  the  joy  it  gave  him.  He 
pike  he  went  across  it.  Then  in  the  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  col- 
shape  of  a  dove  he  flew  over  hill  and  lected  his  forces,  declared  he  was  sure 
valley  ;  and  before  the  king  was  out  of  victory,  attacked  the  enemy,  gained 
ef  his  first  sleep,  Marzi  was  sweeping  a  complete  victory,  and  returned  to 
in  like  a  dove  through  the  window  of  his  own  city  laden  with  spoils. 
the  beautiful  princess,  and  the  next  "  The  princess  looked  along  the 
moment  sitting  on  her  lap.  She  pet-  ranks  of  the  body  guards,  but  there 
ted  and  kissed  the  bird,  and  was  going  was  no  one  among  them  resembling 
to  bring  him  bread  ana  milk  ;  but  he  Marzi,  and  her  heart  sunk.  Soon  the 
^ookhim8elf,8tood  before  her  a  hand-  king  presented  the  murderer  as  her 
some  young  soldier,  and  described  the  Bjjouse,  but  at  the  sight  of  him  she 
strait  in  which  her  father  lay,  and  gave  a  great  cry,  and  fainted.  She 
his  promise.  The  princess  was  glad  remained  sick  for  days,  and  the  mar- 
that  her  bridegroom  was  so  good-look-  riage  festival  was  obliged  to  be  de- 
ing  and  so  brave,  and  she  handed  him  laycd. 

the  ring.     *  Beware,'   said   she,  *  of  *' While  the  poor  hare  was  lying  in 

filing  mto  the  snares  that  will  be  pain  and  expecting  soon  to  be  iood. 

laid  for  you  l3y  your  envious  com-  for  the  ravens,  the  gray-haired  old 

rades.'     *  We  Bnall  settle  on  three  beggar  passed  by,  and  knew  him. 

tokens,'  said  he,  *to  guard  against  ^  Arise,  and  be  in  health,  Marzi  the 

tr^ichery.*  charitable  T  said  he,  and  up  sprang 

"  He  shook  himself  and  was  sitting  the  hare  full  of  life  and  spints. 

on  her  lap  as  a  dove  and  he  said  these  "  *  Off  with  you  now,'  said  the  beg- 

Words:—  gar,  *to  the  palace  or  you  will  lose 

***  Sweet  daughter  of  the  king  your  credit  and  your  bride/     Away 

.     Black  two  leathew  from  my  \rSng.'  he  went  as  a  hare  till  he  reached  the' 
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riyer ;  that  he  crossed  as  a  pike,  and  stonn  approach,  th^  seek  for  shelter 

then  high  over  yalleys  and  hills  he  in  their  caverns.    This  is  the  cause 

flew  like  a  dove.    In  the  king's  halls  of  their  fearing  the  sound  of  drums 

he  stood  in  his  own  shape  and  like-  so  much  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 

ness  with  the  murderer  oefore  him.  thunder.    Persona  wno  desire  to  get 

His  dear  princess  was  there  also,  and  rid  of  their  neighbourship  use  tna 

the  king  striving  to  persuade  her  to  drum  for  the  purpose.    After  a  day 

take  the  villain  for  a  nusband  or  two's  annoyance  they  pack  up,  and 

'*  As  soon  as  she  got  a  sight  of  seek  a  more  quiet  residence. 

Marzi,  she  ran  and  threw  herself  into  "  A  fanner  whose  land  adjoined  ft 

his  arms,  and  cried,  *  This  is  the  man  haunted  hill  was  on  very  good  tenns- 

to  whom  I  gave  the  ring ;  this  is  my  with  the  dweller  of  the  inner  cavern, 

bridegroom.'    The  king  looked  from  His  wife  haying  presented  him  with 

one  to  the  other  in  surprise,  and  be-  a  son  he  wished  to  invite  the  hill- 

gan  to  have  some  doubts.    *In  what  man   to   the   christening,  but  this, 

form  did  the  messenger  appear  to  might  displease  the  priest,  and  set 

you  V  said  the  king.    *  In  the  shapes  the  neighbours*  tongues  a  going.    He 

of  a  dove,  a  pike,  and  a  hare,'  said  was  disturbed  about  the  matter  some 

she, '  and  I  plucked  two  feathers  off  time,  and<eaw  that  the  invitatitm  was 

the  dove,  eight  scales  off  the  pike,  out  of  the  question,  but  it  was  desir- 

and  a  tuft  of  hair  off  the  forehead  of  able  not  to  offend  the  hill  dweller, 

the  beast.    Here  they  are.'    *  Appear  *ril  ask  advice  of  my  swineherd,' 

before  us^'  said  the  king  to  the  false  said  he  ;  '  he  is  a  clever  fellow.'    He 

soldier,  'm  these  shapes.'    'I  cannot,  did  so,  and  the  swineherd  told  him 

your  Msgesty,'  said  he.    '  Can  you  V  he  need  not  give  himself  any  more 

said  he  to  Marzi.    '  I  can  and  will,'  trouble  about  it.    *  He  shall  be  in- 

was  the  answer,  and  there  he  showed  vited,'  said  he, '  and  althouffh  be  will 

himself  as  the  dove  wanting  the  two  not  come,  he  will  send  a  handsome 

feathers,  the  pike  wanting  the  eight  christening  present, 

scales,  and  the  hare  wanting  the  tuft.  *^  So  as  soon  as  night  set  in,  he 

Up  tnen  he  sprang  in  his  natural  took  a  sack  in  his  hand,  and  went  to 

shape,  and  the  king  put  his  daughter's  the  hill  and  knocked.  Beixig  admitted 

hand  mto  his.  he   delivered  the  invitation,  which 

"The  villain  was  hung  on  a  high  pleased  the  hill  man  very  muck    'I 

gallows  before  all  the  army,  and  the  think,'  said  he, '  that  it  iaonly  decent 

marriagewascelebratedthe  next  day."  to  send  a  christening  present    Open 

your  sack  till  I  see  what   I   live 

Intending  at  a  convenient  oppor-  got*    So  he  unlocked  his  chest,  and 

tunity  to  give  dae  attention  to  the  put  a  large  number  of  gold  pieces  out 

fireside  literature  of  Scandinavisu  if  of  it  into  the  bag.    'vo  you  think 

Andersen,  and  Asbjomsen,  and  Moe,  that  is  enongh  V  said  he.  '  Many  give 

have  left   anything  untouched,  we  more,  few  less,*  said  the  herd.    Ha 

content  ourselves  here  with  the  pro-  put  in  more.    *  Well,  what  now  V 

dnction  of  one   tale,  referring  the  He  lifted  the  sack  to  see  if  he  was 

reader  to   the  "Danske  Viser  om  able  to  carrv  any  more,  and  answered, 

Eonger,  Esemper,  og  Andre"  (Danish  '  That  is  about  what  most  of  the 

stories  of  kings,  heroes,  and  men),  guests  give.'    The  hill  man  emptied 

Eiobenhavn    7Copenhagen),    1739  ;  the  entire  chest    '  Is  that  enough  V 

"Thiele's  DansKe  Folkesagen,"  same  The  herd  thinking  he  could  oany  no 

place,  1818-19 ;  "  Old  Danish  Heroic  more,  cried  out,  '  None  give  more, 

Tales,    Ballads,    and    Stories,"    by  manv  less,'  and  closed  the  oag. 

WUhelm  Grimm,  Heidelberg,  IRll  :  "'^Now about  the  guests;  who  are 

"  Northern  Elfen  Stories  and  Lays,'^  invited  V     *  Three   priests  and  one 

by  Hermann  Puttman,  Leipzig,  1844 ;  bishop  T    '  Well,  well  they  will  be  so 

and  Steffen's  Novels  Ax)m  the  Sagas  busy  they  perhaps  will  not  notice  me. 

and   Stories  of  Denmark,  Breslau,  Who  else  f    'St  Peter  and  St  PanL' 

1837.  '  You  can  put  my  plate  and  goblet 

behind  the  oven.    But  tell  my^what 

DAITBV  8TO&T  :  TBS  RILL  MAIV  THAT  WAB  IITVirSD  mUSlC      Wlll      yOU     haVC  V         '  MQSIC  I 

ro  TUM  cBRimitiiro.  None  but  the  drum !'    *  Oh,  in  that 

**  The  hill  folk  are  very  much  afraid  case  I  shall  stay  at  home.    Once  as 

of  thunder.     So  when  they  see  a  I  was  taking  a  walk|  I  met  a  party 
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drumming,  and  turned  back  to  be  out  volumes  of  the  Dublin  Univbesity 

of  their  waj.    Just  as  I  reached  my  Magazikk  any  social  archaoologiat 

door,  they  threw  the  drumstick  at  with  time  tor  the  purpose,  may  inno* 

me,  and  broke  my  shin-bone.    I  have  cently  and  profitably  employ  a  fair 

been  lame  ever  since,  and  have  no  portion  of  it  in  discovering  tne  coinr 

relish  for  the  music.     So  saying  he  cidenoes  and  differences  of  Sclavonian 

took  the  sack  off  the  hordes  shoulders,  and  Celtic  household  fiction.     The 

emptied  the  contents  back  into  the  word  tnnoc^n^  has  been  used  advisedly, 

chest,  and  left  it  to  the  over-cunniug  for  it  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record^ 

feUow'a  own  wit  to  invent  an  excuse  that  in  the  fireside  lore  of  both  races, 

to  his  master/'  the  quantity  of  matter  of  an  evil 

tendency  is  exceedingly  small    Vice 

Having  no  space  for  a  parallel  in  is   always  made   detestable^  virtue 

the  manner  of  rlutarch  between  the  lovely,  and  is   always   sure  to  be 

stories  here  given  and   the  Celtic  suitaoly  rewarded, 
legemls   handled   at   large  in   late 
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Ojlv^xxs  Dashwood  had  been  away  had  heard  his  story.    She  whispered 

nearly  three  weeks ;  and  those  three  the  words  softly  to  herself ;  she  was 

weelra  had  brought  with  them  great  looking  away  over  that  ln*ight  summer 

changes.  scene  of  trees  and  flowers  and  white 

I^  in  her  old  home  was  fading  clouds,  and  she  found  it  hard  to  real- 

slowly.     The  warm   summer   days  ize  this  great  thine.    "  Am  I  really 

thought  with  them  no  new  strength  goine  to  die ;  is  there  no  hope  for 

for  my  little  invalid  ;  and  the  doctor,  me  1 

wbo  came  often  to  see  her,  couldn't  He  didn't  answer,  he  only  bent  his 

disguise  from  them  that  the  little  gray  head   lower,   and   tears  were 

weakly  lady  was  only  living  on  from  falling  fast  down  upon  the  little  white 

day  to  day ;  that  all  their  love  and  hands,  which  he  held  in  his. 

care  was  powerless  now,  and  that  in  **  I  feel  so  much  better  to-day,  dar- 

a  few  short  months,  perhaps  sooner,  ling,  so  much  stronger,  perhaps  I  may- 

her  place  among  them  would  know  recover  T 

her  no  more.     It  was  useless  now  She   was    questioning    him,    her 

to  take  her  away  to  that  warm  coun-  anxious  eyes  were  looking  earnestly 

try  of  which  Jack  had  thought ;  that  at  him,  she  found  it   so  hard   to 

plan   came  too  late;    nothing  now  realize. 

coold  stay  the  hand  of  death.    And  "  Mv  precious,'*  he  said«  '^  no  ona 

so  lily  was  going  to  die ;  she  knew  can  tell  these  things  ;  God  is  very 

she  was,  lying  awake  of  nights,  tlie  good,  there  are  numy  many  bitter 

thought  had  Been  often  present  'Vf ith  cups  which  in  his  mercy  he  takes 

her,  and  she  had  ceased  to  fear  it.  from  us ;  we  can  only  watch  and 

She  had  grown  very  weary  of  living  ;  pray,  believing  alwavs  that  what  he 

li^  had  become  a  burthen  to  her  does  is  for  the  best, 

from  her  weakness.    But  even  though  There  was  a  long  pause;  he  still 

the  thought  had  been  so  often  m  held  the  little  hands  in  his,  and  in 

her  mind  of  late,  still,  when  on  one  his  heart  there  was  a  great  despair  ; 

brxght  day,  her  old  father  came  to  her,  looking  on  her,  and  listening  to  her 

anagently  broke  to  her  those  tidings  voice,  he  was  living  over  again  a 

of  a   coming  release  from  all  her  long   ago   time,   when   he   had  so 

troubles,  mv  poor  little  heroine  found  watched  another  fading  life ;  when 

that  after  all  she  wasn't  as  brave  as  he  had  prayed  in  anguish  that  that 

she  had  thought  beloved  life  might  be  spared  to  him. 

^  Oolng  to  die  1"  she  sfud,  when  she  He  had  been  less  patient  and  broken- 
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gpirited  then  ;  he  had  not  learned  to  would  break  his  heart  if  anything 

bow  his  head  before   a  judgment  were  to  happen  to  :^ou/* 

mightier  than  that  of  men  ;  he  had  "  What,  break  his  heart  and  die 

not  learned   to  say  "  Thy  will  be  too !  quite  a  romantic  little  story, 

done ;"  but  that  one  great  sorrow  had  Ah,  no  !  oh,  Aggie,  you  don't  know 

so  chastened  him,  that  it  left  him  a  it  all;  it  hasn't  all  been  my  fault; 

better  man.    "  We  can  only  watch  I'm  such  a  fool,  but  he  never  under- 

and  pray  ;"  and  Lily,  looking   up  stood  me ;  he  couldn't  see  that  it 

through  a  mist  of  tears,  could  seethe  was  only  through  my  love  for  him 

old  saddened  eyes  raised.    She  knew  that  I  was  so  jealous  of  him.    It  all 

how  he  was  praying  for  her  then  ;  came  upon  me  at  once,  the  weakness 

she  knew  how  earnest  and  true  his  and  weariness,  and  then — then  that 

trust  had  ever  been  in  that  God  who  other  trouble  which  seemed  to  smo- 

in  his  love  had  bo  chastened  him  ;  ther  up  all  the  rec^t,  when  he  left  me 

and  a  great  desire  came  into  my  little  for  her,  when  I  began  to  think  that 

heroine's  heart  that  the  prayer  might  he  loved  her  and  not  me,  after  all  the 

be  granted,  that  she  might  be  spared  love  and  trust  I  had  given  him  ;  oh, 

yet  a  little  while,  to  learn  resignation,  darling,  you  don't  know  what  that 

That  evening,  lying  on  her  lounge-  was  to  me.    You  don't  know  it  broke 

sofa,  with  Aggie  close  to  her,  Lily  my  heart,  it  chilled  the  life  in  it,  and 

was  thinking  regretfully   of  many  turned  my  love  to  an, ^uish  :  it  killed 

thiii^rs.    Outside  in  the  pleasant  gar-  the  hope  in  me,  that  I  iiiiglit  learn  to 

den  the  roses  were  all  in  bloom,  and  be  a  better  wife,  more  sensible  and 

among  the   flowei*s   big  bees  were  patient ;  it  took  that  hojie  from  me, 

humming  lazily.    The  sun  was  sink-  and  then  there  was  nothing  to  live 

ing  very  fast  behind  the  pine  trees,  for — oh,  darling,  nothing !" 

and  the  sky  was  all  bright  with  yel-  Aggie  didn't  answer,  she  only  laid 

low  and  gold,  and  Lily  lay  thinking,  her  face  close  to  Lily's,  on  the  cushion, 

with  her  eyes  shut.  she  passed  her  arm  round  the  little 

She  had  grown  very  thin  in  those  figure,  and  drew  her  closer, 

three  weeks  ;  that  troublesome  cough  "No,  no,"  she  said  softly,  "don't 

was  wearing  her  away ;  there  was  a  say  so,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  live 

very  bright  colour  too  in  her  cheeks,  for;  there  is  something  for  us  all  to 

and  a  lustre  in  her  eyes,  which  gave  live  for.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good 

a  new  strange  beauty  to  the  childish  in  the  world  if  we  would  only  try  to 

face,  and  made  the  big,  far-oflf  look-  find  it  out.    There  is  so  much  of  ill 

ing  eyes,  look  larger  and  deeper.  to  be  reclaimed  too,  so  much  to  be 

"  VVere    you  sleeping,    darling  ?"  done,  and  so  short  a  time  to  do  it  all 

Aggie  said,  softly,  seeing  the  blue  in.  Youwill  begin  over  again,  darling, 

eyes  open  wide.  you  will  make  Jack  so  happy  ;  your 

"  No,  only  thinking,  thinking,  oh,  love  can  do  great  things  lor  him,  if 

Aggie  !  of  the  dear  old  times,  the  you  only  try."    Aggie  was  trying  to 

dear,  dear  old  times."               ^  still  the  troubled  waters,  sfie   was 

There  was  so  much  of  regret  in  the  preaching  a  little  sermon  in  her  grave 

words,  such  a  weary  sadnes^  in  the  way ;  trying  to  comfort  that  poor  little 

voice,  that  it  smote  on  the  listener's  soul ;  she  saw  it  all ;  she  had  guessed 

ear,  and  knocked  at  her  heart,  and  itall  long  ai^o;  sensible  Aggie,  she  was 

made  \\   beat   quicker  as  she   an-  sturdy  perplexed,  and  she  was  strokinpj 

swered —  the  jroldeu  hair  gently,    "  You  will 

"  Yes,  darling,  and  the  lo?^,  lon^  try,  I  know  you  will — you  will  begin 

happy  years  to  come.'*  over  a.sMiu,  and  things  will  all  come 

There  was  a  pause,  no  answer  came  right  then." 
to  that  hopeful  speeeh.     The  low  Lily  listened  quietly,  but  the  hope- 
voice  spoke  presently —  ful  words  fell  coldly  on  her  heart ;  she 

" Aggie."  had  no  hope  hft 

"  Well,  darling."      .  *' Ah,  Augic  !"  she  said,  presently^ 

"  I'm  afraid  he — Jack — ^won't  miss  "  you  are  so  wise  and  good,  so  patient, 

me  much."  too,  these  things  seem  so  little  in 
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oouldn't  manage  for  him,  we  weren't  dream-days  which  were  to  be  lived  by 
suited  for  each  other,  he  never  under-  others,  hoping  many  things,  and  yet 
stood  me,  I  was  so  foolish  and  trouble-  fearing  much,  began  a  task  which  she 
some ;  I  think,  perhaps,  I  might  make  had  planned  out  for  herself— a  labour 
him  a  better  wife  now,  if  God  was  to  which  was  begotten  altogether  out  of 
spare  me,  I  have  had  so  much  time  love.  And  sitting  close  to  Aggie, 
to  think  since  I  have  been  ill,  and  I  with  her  head  resting  on  her  sister's 
think  I  might,  but  that  is  all  over  shoulder,  she  said— 
now,  it  never  can  be."  "  And  now,  darling,  you  must  tell 
Then  Aggie  was  silent,  holding  the  me  something — you  must  make  a  con- 
little  delicate  hand.  She  didn't  speak,  fidant  of  me.  What  are  you  going  to 
and  they  sat  on  and  on  in  the  quiet  do  with  tin's  poor,  faithfiU  Charlie, 
room,  with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  who  has  followed  you  all  this  long 
lading  the  air  with  heavy  scent ;  and  way  out  of  his  great  love  1" 
the  humming  of  the  bees  and  insects  Her  head  still  rested  on  Aggie's 
faint  and  far  off  amonz  the  lime  trees,  shoulder,  and  she  was  stroking  her 
In  that  three  weeks  Charlie  had  gone  soft  hand  as  she  spoke.  Then  Agnes 
on  lingering  from  day  to  day  in  this  said  quietly- 
pleasant,  quiet  old  place ;  they  were  '*  And  how  do  you  know  that  there 
all  so  kind  to  him,  so  glad  of  his  com-  is  any  love  in  the  case  at  all,  Lily  V* 
pany  ;  and  tiie  monotonous  life,  day  "  Because  I  have  been  watching 
after  day,  didn't  bore  hina  at  all.  He  him,  my  dear  ;  I  hare  read  it  all  in 
was  a  country  gentleman,  and  this  his  honest  face  ;  I  have  seen  it  in  his 
peaceful  country  life  suited  him  ;  but  soft,  loving  eyes  when  he  looks  at 
those  three  weeks  had  brought  with  you  ;  I  have  been  studying  him,  and 
them  nothing  new  in  his  love  for  Ag-  J  am  very,  very  sure  of  what  I  say.'* 

gle  ;  he  was  still  waiting  patiently —  Then  Aggie  was  silent.    On  the 

oping  ever.  golden  head  she  rested  her  own  happy 

She  was  such  a  very  shy,  retiring  one  :  she  had  no  more  doubt  now  in 

little  girl,  this  love  of  his ;  she  was  so  her  heart. 

terribly  sensitive  and  grave,  she  never  "  What  are  vou  going  to  do  with 
let  him  see  in  any  one  little  way  how  him,  after  all  V 
dear — how  very   dear  his  presence  And  Lily  raised  her  head  now,  and 
among  them  was  to  her,  and  so  it  was  her  blue  eyes  looked  up  inquiringly, 
that,  watching  her  always,  he  couldn't  Aggie  smiled, 
understand  her.  "  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  him  ? 
*  Long   summer   days,  sweet,  still  I'm  §oing  to  leave  him  alone,  and  let 
evenings,  heavy  with  the  breath  of  him  judge  for  himself;  he  has  plenty 
flowers,  how  they  glided  by;   how  of  brains  to  guide  him,  far  better  than 
*hort  they  seemed  to  Charlie ;  what  ever  I  could." 
a  drearii  ft  all  was  ;  waiting  on  in  his  But  while  she  spoke,  my  saint  was 
patient  way,  this  faithful  young  fel-  blushing,  she  was  so  very  light-hear t- 
low" never  wearied  of  this  quiet,  mo-  ed  and  hapny. 
notonoiis  life.      He  never   thouglit  Lily  laughed  gaily. 
that  he  was  wasting  time  ;  he  was  "  Ah,  Aggie,  Aggie !  you  dear,  cold- 
cjuite  content  to  wait  so,  always  trust-  hearted  little  thing,  your  blushes  be- 
ing still  in  that  hope  of  his,  that  time  tray  you.     I  do  believe  you  really 
would  bring  great  changes  for  the  like  him ;  is  it  so  V 
better.  Then  Aggie  whispered,  "I  don't 

On  this  soft,  summer  evening,  sit-  know.'* 

ting  in  that  i>lea.sant  room,  Lily  think-  But  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes, 

ipg  of  many  things — of  days  far  off,  as  she  spoke,  and  that  crimson  colour 

which  she  was  never  to  see — began  had  not  quite  gone  out  of  her  cheeks. 

to  fear  that  one  thing  fur  which  she  Lily  nestled  close  to  her. 

had  hnjxid  vci-y  ardently  might  not  "Darling," she  said,  "lam  so  happy 

be  accomplished.    The  sun  Mas  sink-  to-night." 

ing  veiy  fast  behind  the  trees,  the  And  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  her  big 

potjg  of  the  birds  was  nearly  hushed,  childisli  eyes,  as  she  chmg  to  Aggie. 

and  without  in  the  garden  there  was  "  I  have  been  waiting  and  hoping 

a  great  still  calm,  as  Lily  and  Agnes  for  so  long,  I  have   watched    him 

fiat  together.  always,  and  I  am  so  fullv  satisfied 

Thcia  Idly,  seeing  afar  off  those  with  him,  he  is  so  good  ana  true." 
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Aggie  didn't  apeak,  she  only  bent  beside   Lily,  and   they   all   chatted 

over  that  little  eister  of  hen  and  pleasantly  in  the  twilicht  toother, 

kissed   her  white  forehead  gently,  and  that  evening  passed  away,  as  so 

and  they  sat  on  and  on,  until  the  many  others  of  those  oniet  summer 

sun  was  quite  hid  away,  when  the  evenings  had  done  before,  and  the 

light  outside  had  grown  faint  and  stars  came  out  in  the  clear  sky  like 

misty,  and  the  flowers  were  all  fold-  so  many  diamonds,  and  then  there 

ing  themselves,  and  the  night  was  stole  a  hush  over  that  peaceful  old 

coming  on,  and  then  Charlie  came  and  house  among  the  trees  and  flowers, 
joined  them ;  and  the  old  father  sat 


CHAFTEB  LIX. 

rOOTSTBPB  OF  AlfOCLft. 

My  storv  is   hurrying  to  a  close,  the  right  place,  and  her  affections 

my  humdrum,  stupid  little  tale,  is  very  true.    I  think  she  was  cme  of 

nearly  told  ;  there  nas  been  nothing  those  people  who  look  only  for  the 

particularly  interesting  or  exciting  in  good,  who  think  no  evil,  who  kbour 

it  I  am  sure ;  a  long  string  of  those  ever  in  the  great  vineyard ;  who  re- 

little  domestic  Dutch  pictures,  that  joice  with  the  angels  m  heaven  over 

is  all,  a  story  made  up  altogether  one  sinner  that  repenteth.    My  good, 

out  of  very  quiet  lives;  I  have  wan-  ministering  little  saint!  in  so  writing 

dered  off  almost  unconsciously  into  of  you,  in  so  thinking  of  you,  I  am 

the  world*s  sequestered  places,  and  flying  back  over  long  years  into  a  time 

the  pictures  I  have  paintea  are  nearly  for  ever  past  and  gone,  when  my  Kfo 

all  the  scenes  which  have  been  most  was  closely  set  withyouns,  when  daily 

familiar  to  my  own  eyes ;  I  have  I  felt  your  fl^entle  influence  near  me^ 

idled  away  so  many  of  the  summer  and  the  world  seemed  a  better,  iMigbter 

days  of  mv  life  in  that  far-away  little  place.  Reader,  I  can  fan^  you  smttii^g^ 

Welsh  valley  near  the  blue  sea,  and  over  this  little  bit  of  romance  of  mineu 

purple  mountains.    I  have  spent  so  I  can  hear  you  complaining  that  I  am 

many  quiet  days  in  that  old  house  sadiy   overrating  this   grave,  quiet 

among  the  roses.    I  have  not  been  little  girl,  whose  life  was  set  in  sudi 

painting  from  fancy  all  this  time ;  pleasant  ways,  and  quiet  places,  hr, 

my  people  too  are  the  people  who,  at  mr  away  from  the  struggle  andsorrows 

different  periods  of  my  fife,  I  have  of  the  world  ;  but  lamnotovem^ng 

been  more  or  less  brought  into  con-  her,   and   perhaps  there  are  some 

tact   with  :  I   have   lived  through  among  you,  who,  looking  round,  eaa 

much  of  tne   peaceful   monotonous  point  out  one  such  gentle,  ministering 

life  in  this  storv,  and  in  so  living  I  angel,  one  of  whom  the  world  knows 

have  tasted  much  of  the  sweetness  of  not ;  whose  voice  is  too  low  and  gentle 

life  and  something  of  its  bitterness ;  I  to  be  heard  above  the  strife ;  one  who 

have  found  out  that  where  there  is  lives  her  life  altogether  for  others, 

much  ill  there   is  also  some  good,  treading  untrodden  ways,  finding  oat 

much  good  all  unexplained,  and  a  good   where   others  see   only  evlL 

terrible  waste  of  ill  only  waiting  to  Eeader,  can  you  point  out  one  sudi 

be   reclaimed.    This  much   I  have  life  1    If  you  can,  if  your  path  has 

learned  in  my  life ;  this  much  I  can  been  so  brightened,  then  I  say  it  is 

safely  say,   there   is   a  wonderful  well  for  you. 
amount  of  good  concealed,  and  if  we       What  a  blessing  my  saint  was  in 

choose  to  think  so,  we  can  always  those  days,  when  the  shadow  was 

find  it  out  for  ourselves,  there  is  a  hanging  over  that  peaceful  old  house 

way  to  every  heart,  if  we  but  lay  by  the  road-side  ;  she  went  her  way 

ourselves  out  to  find  it ;  this  much  I  cheering  them  all,  trying  to  make 

have  found  out  for  mvself,  and  I  be-  them  forget  this  great  sorrow,  whieh 

lieve  that  it  is  altogether  true.  was  throwing  its  shadow  over  them. 

I  think  Aggie  had  the  knack  of  She  had  a  way  with  her,  a  way  whioh 

finding  her  way  into  every  heart;  I  was  all  her  own,  which  I  never  ssv 

think  my  saint  was  a  very  patient,  with  any  one  else,  of  bringing  peace 

farnseeing  little  girl|  with  her  neart  in  and  light  with   her  wherever  alt^ 
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vrm%  \  she  bad  aueh  a  tender^  eanieat  of  her  village  frieads.    Sbe  had  stood 

litUe  faoe,  her  voice  waa  so  low  and  by  many  a  &ick  bed,  sbe  bad  read  to 

awee^  ber  words  were  ;4ways  kindly,  maay  a  poor  tired  soul,  tbose  good 

bee  ways  were  so  gentle,  and  ber  promises  of  a  promised  laud,  "  where 

baart  was  so  very  true  and  good,  no  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling^  and 

one  could  resist  her ;  she  found  her  the   weary  are  at  rest  :'*  sbe  had 

way  into  all  hearts,  good  and  bad  brought  light  into  many  (lark  places ; 

ones.     Sbe  was  so  well  beloved  in  sbe   had    cheered    many   cheerless 

those  eotta^  homes,  where  sbe  taught  home&    In  her  quiet  unpretending 

and  learned  so  much,  where  she  came  way,  never  offending^  never  holding 

and   went  like  a   beautiful  dream,  herself  as  superior  in  any  way  to 

doing  everything  so  delicately,  making  those  around  her. 

rough  hearts  grow  tender,  and  coarse  Sbe  was  so  gentle  and  gracious,  so 

natures   gentle.     In  winter  and  in  tender  to  the  little  ones,  caressing 

summer  she  never  wearied,  sbe  never  tben:i,  and  playing  with  tbem,  so  be- 

deserted  those  village  homes,  she  was  loved   among   tbem   too.     In    this 

alwu^s  luniliar  to  them.    In  the  cold  ministering  life  many  of  ber  days  had 

winter  times,  in  the  days  of  snow  and  passed ;  she  had  learned  to  be  very. 

harsh  winds,  while  Lily  was  pining  patient  and  long-suffering ;  she  baa 

away  in  her  London  home,  my  saint  grown  to  look  always  for  the  good, 

h^  been  sorely  tried ;  when  the  snow  and  not  the  iU,  in  every  one ;  she  had 

lay  very  tbiek  and  white,  and  the  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting, 

days  w^re  short  and  ooldi  there  had  Bnt  although  my  saint  was  such  a 

been  a  task  given  her  which  was  comfort  to  others,  she  yet  lacked  the 

almoit  too  hard  a  one.    Among  her  power  of  being  a  comforter  to  herself. 

village  foldrout  of  the  little  g^en  Sbe  was  troubled  in  many  little  ways 

ofherlabonns  one  life  was  taken  ;  a  about  small  things;  she  was  of  a. 

ymng  chUd-life  had  been  required,  rather  desponding  nature,  too,  and 

and  over  one  of  those  cottage  homes  didn't  fi^^ht  her  battles  half  as  bravely 

tbere  hung  a  shadow,  and  then  my  as  people  thought^  for  she  bad  too 

BMftt  was  looked  to  for  help  and  com-  soft  a  heart,  although  no  one  ever 

fort..    There  was  a  poor  sorrowing  gave  her  credit  for  half  her  true  feel^ 

mother^  who  had  h»t  the  child  of  her  ing ;  she  was  too  prone  to  keep  in 

aSecUons,  her  only  one,  and  for  a  the  back  ground  always,  where  she 

little  while,  my  gentle,  tender-hearted  should  have  come  forward.    She  bid 

young  saint  had  no  words  of  comfort  awav  much  of  her  light  from  the 

xeady*    Sbe  sat  by  the  lonely  hearth ;  world,  and  slie  had  a  hundred  little 

^  saw  a  little  pair  of  boots,  a  tiny  grievances  of  which  no  one  knew,  a 

hali,  a  hundred  little  things  about  the  hundred  small  trials  of  which  those 

place,  which  called  up  in  her  mind  around  her  knew  not     Little  iUs 

Uie  image  of  a  golden-haired  boy,  of  which  she  made  for  herself,  which  all 

a  flunny  £u)e,  and  a  joyous  laugh,  and  arose  out  of  her  over  sensitive  nature ; 

worda  died  away  upon  ber  lip ;  she  so  it  was  that  she  was  not  yet  per- 

only  sat  there  silently,  holding  the  feet ;  she  yet  lacked  some  thiqss. 

mother's  hands,  bat  never  speaking.  And  this  was  how  it  was  that  in 

Later  on,  when  4he  day  was  closing,  her  love  for  Charlie  she  had  no  hope. 

stiU  stttuig  there,  still  seeing  that  But  on  that  one  summer  nisht  after 

angel's  image,  she  read  softly,  in  ber  her  little  talk  with  Lily,  a  load  was 

soothing  voioe  from  the  good  Book  lifted  from  her  heart.    In  her  little 

which  oomforts  all.     She  read  what  silent  room,  when  all  the  bouse  was 

Jesus  said  of  little  children ;  how  He  still,  and  the  night  was  far  spent,  she 

bode  them  oorae  to  Him;  and  then  still  sat  by  the  open  lattice,  thinking, 

die  stole  away  from  the  house.     Sbe  oastle-building,  looking  away  into  the 

left  the  mother  with  that  good  com*  valley  of  years  before  her.    It  wasn't 

fort ;  she  stole  away  to  cry  softly  to  a  strange  uncertain  life  into  which 

herseif,  to  think,  as  ^e  hurried  home  she  was  looking  then ;  she  knew  it 

through  the  fields^  in  the  sunset,  that  all,  she  knew  it,  and  she  aJso  knew 

in  goad  troth  the  little  golden-haired  that  it  would  suit  her ;  out  into  the 

boy  was  among  that  blessed  child-  quiet  night  she  was  looking  thought- 

baiid  wiridi  Jesus  has  in  His  kingdom,  fully,  with  great  ioy  in  her  heart 

In   meh    vmall  ways  Aggie  had  ""  He  loves  me, '  and  earth  and  air 

amde  hersalf  a  place  in  the  affections  and  everything.seem6d  blended  in  one 
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song  of  ioy,  and  the  little  pale  stars 
twinkled  and  glistened  like  80  many 
diamonds  in  the  distant  sky. 

In  her  dreams  that  night  Aggie 
was  standing  on  an  old  terrace  wallc, 
the  sun  was  shining  on  white  pebble^ 
and  stone  balustrades,  shining  full  on 
the  red  brick  front  of  a  snug  old 
house  all  overgrown  with  roses  and 
verbena;  and  in  her  dreams  there 
came  a  young  fanuliar  face,  smiling 


great  joy  and  tenderness  upon  her. 
And  so  you  see  this  little  saint  of 
mine  was  no  wiser  than  many  other 
young  ladies  wlio  dream  wild  dreams 
of  sunshine  and  everlasting  summer, 
and  beautiful  smiles  on  hui)py  suu- 
burat  manly  faces.  Fairy  dicams  of 
gold  and  light,  and  wedding  bells, 
of  hope  and  love,  and  never  ending 
summer  time. 


CHAFTEB  LX. 


OUT  IN  TUX  MOOKLIOHT. 


A    ciiBAR   moonlight   night,    white  Another  week  gone  and  past,  and 

drifting  clouds,  a  great  still   calm  still  my  cowardly  young  hero  has 

among  the  trees  and  flowers.  never   told    his   love.     Since   that 

Another  week  is  gone.  It  is  July  evening  when  Ag^ie  had  talked  of 
now ;  a  hot  sultry  July,  not  a  breath  him  to  Lily,  my  saint  in  her  shy  way, 
is  stirring  the  westeria  leaves ;  there  has  kept  herself  ^loof  from  his  prc- 
is  a  hush  over  every tliiui^.  Another  srnce.  She  has  asked  herself  so 
week  past  away,  and  still  Jack  is  frequently  if  he  really  loved  her,  why 
absent.  He  has  been  trying  to  break  he  never  spoke  his  love ;  she  has 
the  spell  which  a  certain  siren  has  never  thought  that  it  has  all  been 
thrown  over  him,  but  he  has  failed,  her  doing,  that  her  cold  retiring  man- 
He  has  gone  on  in  his  vain  foolish  ner  has  chilled  his  hope,  and  ma4e 
way,  living  under  this  enchantment ;  him  fearful  of  telling  it. 
ami  ho  has  almost  forgotten  that  And  Charlie  was  sitting  by  Lily's 
little  delicate  lady,  to  whom  he  has  lounge  sofa  now.  Thinking,  trying 
made  such  vows  of  everlasting  love  to  make  up  his  mind  to  confide  in 
and  truth.  He  has  been  trying  to  this  little  delicate  lady,  who  had  be- 
banish  from  his  mind  the  thoughts  comesuchafriendof  his,  who  showed 
of  her  foolish  jealousy ;  he  has  been  such  a  liking  for  him,  and  who  was 
trying  to  make  himself  believe  that  also  such  a  thoroughly  romantic  little 
she  is  quite  happy  and  contented  in  soul.  He  sat  there  with  his  gray 
that  far-away  home  which  knows  e^^es  bent  on  the  carpet,  and  there 
him  not,  and  he  has  very  nearly  was  an  anxious  look  on  his  honest 
succeedecL  young  face.    He  looked  up  presently, 

That  one  week  has  made  no  ap-  Lily   was   contemplating   nim,  she 

parent  change  in  Lily;   she  is  no  smiled. 

weaker,  just  the  same,  but  she  is  "What  are  you  thinking  of^  Mr. 

less  complaining  and  pettish ;  she  is  Okedon  1     You  have    been  sitting 

quieter  and  mpre  gentle;  she  has  there,  never  once  speaking  for  the 

ceased  to  lament  over  her  troubles  ;  last  half  hour." 

but  there  is  a  great  despair  filling  all  **  I*ve   been   thinking,"   he   said, 

her  heart  with  darkness,  and  she  only  **  how  much  better  I  know  you  than 

cries  softly  to  herself  as  she  lies  on  your  sister,  we  get  on  so  well,  you  and 

her  lounge  sofa  day  after  day  think-  I ;  don't  we  1" 

ing  of  Jack,  and  of  his  cruel  deser-  "You  are  so  good  to  me,"  she  an- 

tion  of  her.    She  has  lost  all  hope  swered,  "you  are  so  patient  with  me." 

now.    She  is  only  waiting,  longing  "No,  no,"  he   said,  quickly,  "I 

for  the  end  pf  all  these  tnin^.    A  don't  mean  that ;  I  like  sitting  with 

sweet  moonhght  night ;  outside  in  you,  and  talking  to  you ;  but  it'a  so 

the  garden   the   roses  are   all  full  different  with  her;  weVe  not  half 

blown,  the  ground  is  strewed  over  such  good  friends,  it  seems  to  me ; 

with  their  fallen  leaves ;  and  Charlie  I  don't  know  how  it  is." 

is  sitting  by  the  French  window  with  "  We're  very  different,  she  and  I ; 

Lily.  people  say  she's  much  harder  to  ua- 
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derstand  than  lam;  she  puzzles  me  "Indeed,  indeed  I  think  you  are 

sometimes,  I  confess."  mistaken,"  Lily  said. 

"  I  wish  I  could  understand  her,"  "  If  I  thought  so,"  he  said,  I  would 

Charlie  said,  and  then  there  was  a  follow  her  now  ;  I  would  never  come 

pause.    The  opening  of  the  drawing-  back  until  I  had  found  out." 

room  door  rouaed  Charlie;  Aggie  had  Then  Lily  said,  "Come  here;  sit 

glided  in.  down  beside  me  ;  now  tell  me  what 

"  How  still  the  night  is,"  she  said,  is   all  this  ?  what  is  all  this  taSc 

coming  over  to  the  open  window ;  about  liking  and  understanding  1  teQ 

'*  there  is  not  a  breath  stirring."  me,  explain  it  to  me." 

*•  Quite   sultry,"   Lily    answered,  And  Charlie,  sitting  there,  said  at 

**and  how  sweet  the  scent  of  the  last,  "it  is  this:  that  I  love  her  so 

roses  is."  desperately  that  I  cannot  bear  that 

"Bo  you  like  it,  darling  1"  we  should  go  on  this  way  any  longer. 

"Very  much."  'I  cannot  bear  my  suspense,  and  now 

"Shall  I  fetch  you  some  flowers  1"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to 

"  Now  V  do  ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  I 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  a  moonlight  ram-  may  follow  her  now  and  tell  her  all 

ble  all  by  myself ;  I  have  got  a  head-  this." 

ache  to-night,  and  I  want  to  cure  it  "  I  think  you  may,"  Lily  said,  and 

in  my  own  way ;  shall  I  bring  you  Charlie's  heart  stood  still  for  very 

some  roses  ]"  joy. 

"  Do."  "  Cod  bless  you,*'  he  said,  earnestly. 

"Are  you  going  all  by  yourself,  There  were  tears  in  his  honest  eyes 

Miss  Fremantle  ?"  Charlie  aiskcd.    A  as    he  spoke,  and  then,  while  the 

great  desire  came  over  liim  to  walk  night  air  stirred  the  leaves  outside, 

out  with  her  into  the  moonlight,  and  while  the  moonlight   made  all   the 

tell  her  something  there  which  he  trees  and  flowers suver  bright,  Charlie 

daren't  have  told  her  at  other  times,  took  the   little  gentle  hand  whioh 

But  my  shy  little  saint,  a  fear  came  lay  on  his,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon 

over  her,  and  she  said—  it ;  reverently  he   held   it,  as    the 

"Yes,  quito  alone:   I  like  to  bo  Catholics  of  old  kissed  th'eir  sacred 

alone  sometimes,"  and  then,  without  relics,  so  he  ki.ssed  that  little  patient 

speaking  any  more,  without  looking  at  hand.    "God  bless  you,  Lily,"  and 

Lily,  who  she  knew  was  throwing  then,  without    speaking   any  more 

reproachful   glances   after  her,  my  words,  he  turned  and  passed  out  into 

saint  stepped  out   on  the  smooth-  the  quiet  night, 

mown  grass,  all  alone.  The  moonlight  fell  upon  the  soft 

"  She's  so  formal,  and  cold  with  lawn  grass,  on  the  gravel  walk,  and 

me,"  (yharlio  said,  presently.    He  had  great  wilderness  of   many-coloured 

stood  up,  and  was  watching  the  white  roses.    Among  the  flowers  A^gie  was 

muslin  dress  gliding  away  over  the  standing ;  in  her  hand  my  saint  was 

grass.  holding  a  great  bunch  of  these  samo 

"  She's  80  with  every  one  until  she  full  blown  roses ;  in  her  white  dress 

knows  them  well,"  Lily  said.  she  was  standing  all  alone  by  the 

"She  ought  to  know  me  by  this  wooden  paling  which  ran  along  the 

time,"  he  answered  ;  and  then  Lily  gravel  walk. 

was  silent.    She  couldn't  tell  him  of  He    walked    over  to    her,    never 

that  talk  which  she  had  had  with  speaking.      *'  I  am  pathering   some 

Aggie  ;  she  couldn't  even  hint  at  it ;  roses  for  her,"  she  said,  and  then  she 

she  ha«l  nothing  to  say.  looked  up  into  his  iiice,  and  as  she 

"I  have  tried  so  hard  to  under-  did  so  words  died  away  on  her  lips, 

stand  her.    I  have  tried  so  very  hard  a  fear  came  over  her,  and  her  heart 

to  make  her  like  me,  but— but  people  stood  still  within  her. 

can't  help  these  things ;  it  isn  t  her  He  stood  before  her,  looking  down 

faolfe,  1  suppose."  upon   her,   but   not   speaking,    not 

He  paused ;  he  was  leaning  against  trying  to  take  her  hand,  although  it 

the  French  window ;  he  was  still  rested  quite  close  to   him.  on   the 

looking  into  the  garden,  and  there  wooden  rail,  not  coming  any  nearer 

was  a  very  hopeless  look  in  his  face,  to  her,  not  trying  to  touch  her ;  lie 

"If  she  can't  lite  me, it  isn't  her  fault,  would  take  no  advantage  of  her  ;  he 

I  shouldn't  blame  her  for  it."  would  still  stand  as  far  removed 
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from  her  as  though  Lily  had  never  ing  alitiost  against   hope,  and  now 

told  him  that  he  was  safe  in  follow-  I  want  you  to  toll  me  something 

ing   her   out   into  this   little   old-  which  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask 

fashioned  garden.     He  stood  many  you  after  all  this ;  Aggie,  do  you 

minutes  so.  and  then  at  last  he  spoke,  love  me  Y* 

"  A^es,*'  ne  said,  very  gently,  still  Then  at  last  the  words  came  to 

looking  down  upon  her,  "  I  have  fol-  her,  and  she  whiai)ered,  "  I  do  love 

lowed  you  out  here  to  tell  you  some-  you,  Charlie."    That  mtis  al! ;  but  in 

thing  ;  may  I  speak  it,  dear  1'*  the  pale  light  he  had  caught  her 

But  she  didn't  answer  him  ;  the  to  him  passionately— ^ the  great  full 

words  wouldn't  come ;  she  only  stood  hlown  roses  were  crushed  and  broken 

there  before   him,  with   those  red  against  his  heart, 

roses  in  her  hand,  never  moving.  

"  T  have  followed  you  to  tell  you  In  the  cool  drawing-room,  all  alone, 

that  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  Lily  on  her  sofa  lay  waiting.    Wise 

world— to  asK  you  to  be  my  wife."  little  woman  ;  how  quickly  she  had 

Then  he  stopped.  He  felt  that  he  guessed  all  Charlie's  secret ;  how  pa- 
had  said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  Gently  she  had  waited  until  all  had 
very  clumsily,  in  rough  straightfor-  come  about  as  she  had  hoped,  and 
ward  words,  not  beatinp  about  the  now  all  alone  she  lay  waiting, 
bush,  but  this  he  couldn't  help.  Ho  Sadly  the  blue  eyes  were  gazing 
was  not  a  man  given  to  making  out  into  that  quiet  night ;  and  oh, 
))retty  speeches  or  saying  things  in  her  thoughts  were  flying,  ever  back, 
pretty  ways  ;  the  words  had  come  to  another  pale  dear  night,  one 
swelling  up  from  his  heart ;  he  spoke  of  those  lon^  ai;o  Llanaber  nights, 
as  he  felt,  frankly,  honestly  ;  not  and  down  upon  the  tiny  ring  of  for- 
trying  to  touch  up  or  varnish  them,  cet-me-nots  hot  tears  were  raining. 
He  had  never  before  told  any  wo-  Through  tears  of  joy  she  had  looked 
man  that  he  loved  her,  and  so  it  upon  it  first,  and  now  through  bitter, 
was  that  he  tow  told  all  his  love  in  weary  tears  of  disappointment  the 
so  veiy  few  words.  Then  he  waited  little  blue  stones  ghfirtened  and 
for  an  answer,  but  no  answer  came,  twinkled.  "So  long  ago,**  she  mur- 
Vcry  pale  looked  the  soft  Madonna  mured,  and  yet  the  ring  was  scarcely 
face ;  the  delicate  colour  had  faded  a  year  old  yet  Thinking  over  ril 
out  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  leaving  It  this,  my  poor  little  heroine,  she 
white  as  marble  ;  but  he  didn't  hurry  couldn't  help  herself,  slie  had  to  cry 
her;  he  waited  very  patiently;  he  softly  to  herself;  her  life  had  been 
had  come  a  step  nearer  to  her,  and  I  so  unfortunate-— things  had  gone  so 
think  he  did  then  lay  his  hand  upon  ill  with  her,  that  while  she  lay  there 
hers,  where  it  rested  before  him.  thinking  so  there  was  a  wiM  regret 
"  I  have  waited  so  long,"  he  said  at  for  ever  creeping  in  and  filling  all 
last  2  ^  I  have  been  so  patient  always,  her  heart  with  si^nes& 
looking  onward,  never  changing,  faop- 


CHAPTER  LXI. 
ArrsR  all! 

And  bo  Charlie  was  to  marry  Ag?»ie;  **  I  don't  know  how  it  began,"  he 

it  was  all  settled ;  out  in  the  moon-  said,  "  I  can't  remember  the  be^- 

light  on  that  srammer  evening  my  ningof  my  love;if  seems  aeif  I  had 

young  hero  had  told  her  all  his  love:  been  loving  you  and  waiting  for  you 

he  had  walked  her  quietly  up  and  all  my  life  ;'^  her  little  gentle  hand 

down  nnder  the  chestnut  trees,  until  was  on  his  arm  as  they  walked  and 

he  had  told  it  all ;  he  had  cone  back  talked  so  ;  but  she  didn't  antfwer 

into  that   past   time  in  Llanaber,  him. 

where  he  nad   first  aeen  her  and  "I  didn't  know  how  much  I  lenml 

known  her  ;  he  had  explained  it  all  you,  darling,  until  I  thought  of  knitig 

to  her,  told  her  the  whole  long  story  yon  ;  I  didn't  know  it  until  that  day 

as  they  paced  up  and  down  together  when  I  bid  yon  gocxl-by  in  Llanaber; 

in  the  moonlight.  I  was  very  near  telling  you  then  what 
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I  have  told  you  to-night ;  I  wonder  ing  old,  when  beauty  and  youth  was 

bow  it  would  have  gone  with  me  if  I  eone  from  th^m,  there  would  still 

had  spoken;  I  wonder  wb^t  answer  Be  that  same    honest   perfuct  love 

you  would  havegiven  me  then,. A^ie."  which  looks   beyond  these    things, 

They  had  paused  together,  ana  the  which  never  alters,  which  lives  on 

moonlight  fell  on  her  earnest  face  as  through  good  and  evil  report,  never 

he  waited  for  an  answer.  changing,   trusting    always,   loving 

**  The  same  then  as  now,"  she  said;  always,  even  to  the  end. 

*' always  the  same;''  and  this  was  how  All  this  Aggie  knew,  and  it  made 

my  saint  told  all  her  love.  my  saint  very  happy  as  she  thought 

*'  Oh,  my  darling  !**  and  he  had  over  it 

taken  her  in  his  arms ;  he  had  kissed  That  night,  when  Charlie  had  told 

the  pale  face  over  and  over  again,  all  his  storv,  when  it  was  growing 

**  I  don't  know  how  I  have  managed  late,  and  Lily  was  almost  tired  of 

to  live  without  you  ajl  this  time;  I  waiting  on  her  lounge  sofa,  under  the 

cannot  understand  it  all ;  loving  you  westeria  leaves,  Charlie   came   and 

as  I  have  lov^d,  ever  since  I  knew  stood  with  Aggie.  lily  saw  his  happy 

you  first ;  I  cannot  Understand  how  radiant  face,  with  the  light  of  the 

I  have  been  so  patient,  waiting  so  lamp  falling  on  it,  and  she  knew  then 

long  for  you,  not  trusting  myself.    If  that  it  was  well  with  liim.    Another 

I  had  but  known  you  then,  as  I  do  minute  and  he  had  stepped  bto  the 

now  ;  but  you  were  so  distant  with  room  and  was  standing  by  the  lounge 

me,  so  far  above  me;  you  were  so  good  sofa. 

and  perfect  I  oould  do  nothing  but  "  Lily,"  he  said,  "  you  must  wish 

watch  you,  loving  you  always,  but  me  joy,  great  joy,  I  am  the  happiest 

never  venturing  to  tell  my  love,  you  fellow  in  all  England  to-night." 

were  so  perfect,  and  I  was  so  un-  Charlie  was  blushing;  such  a  rich 

worthy  ot  you."  cirHsh  blush,  his  honest  eyes  were 

^'Ob,  hush!"  she  whispered;  she  bright  with  jo^. 

was  clinging  close  to  him,  not  weakly  **  Oh,  Charlie,  indeed  I  do  1  Aggie, 

QfF  tearfully,  but  eamestl^r  with  her  Aggie,  I  am  so  happy,  darling." 

whole  heart's  love  speakmg  in  her  And  in  her  arms  Lily  was  holding 

face.    ''*'  You  mustn't  speak  so,  there  the  slight  gentle  figure,  she  forgot 

Is  no  one  in  the  whole  wide  world  in  that  one  happy  moment  the  sor- 

half  as  good  as  you,  Charlia"  rows  and  troubles  of  her  own  poor, 

Then  Mr.  Okedon   was  satisfied,  disappointed,    broken    heart.      Oh, 

and  he  led  her  on  again  under  the  what  an  evening  that  was  in  that 

chestnut  trees,  in  the  shadow,  talk-  old  house  among  the  trees  ;  an  angel 

ing  and  planning,  looking  away  into  had  entered  and  the  house  was  full 

loag  years   to   come,  seein^^   many  of  lisht 

peaceful  quiet  days;  plannmg  out  Myyoungsaint,  while  she  sat  there 

good  plans  for  the  future ;  there  was  holding  Charlie's   hand,  feeling  his 

no   castle-building   with    them,   no  presence  ever  near  her,  could  scarcely 

foolish  discussing  of  things  which  realize  to   herself  that  at  last  her 

could  never  be.    Aggie  knew  well  the  dream  was  realized;  that  now  there 

life  she  had  chosen,  and  she  also  wastobe  no  more  anguish  or  suspense, 

knew  that  it  would  suit  her ;  she  no  more  doubting  and  trouble.  It  was 

knew  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  such  a  wonderfully  blissful  hour  ;  but 

her  love,  and  she  knew  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  all  her  joy,  my  saint 

altogether  good  and  honest,  a  man  was  trembling  for  a  fear  she  had,  that 

calculated  to  make  her  happy.    She  such  bliss  was  too  perfect,  too  goed  to 

understood  him  so  well,  she  appro-  last 

ciated  all  hia  true  noble  qualities,  she  Reader*  have  there  come  such  mo- 
knew  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  ments  in  your  life,  such  glimpses  of 
very  tender-hearted  loving  one,  and  Paradise,  such  liglils  from  heaven, 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  give  up  moments  in  which  the  shadows  and 
her  life  to  him.  In  those  long  vears  sorrows  of  long  years  are  forgotten  ; 
to  come,  when  they  two  should  oe  no  when  the  darkness  of  ages  is  left  be- 
longer  young*  when  changes  should  hind  unseen,  and  the  glory  of  heaven 
have  come  to  many  things,  there  seems  to  shine;  have  yuu  felt  that 
would  come  no  change  in  their  love .  in  that  one  brief  space  you  have 
for  one  another ;  when  life  was  grow-  lived  through  ages  upon  ages  of  joy ; 
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and  then  has  there  also  come  to  you  open ;  he  didcH  see  the  pretty  face 
that  same  fear  which  Aggie  felt?  that  peeped  in;  he  never  dreamt  of 
have  you  whispered  ^o  yourself,  "  It  the  news  which  was  coming  to  him, 
is  too  good,  too  bright  to  last  1"  across  the  room  Aggie  stole,  she 
Have  you  so  felt  in  your  life  ]  have  knelt  beside  him,  she  laid  her  hand 
you  so  trembled  in  the  midst  of  a  on  his,  she  brought  him  back  out  of 
great  joy  ?  Holding  in  yours  some  his  dream  :  and  then,  kneeling  by 
gentle,  pleasant  hand,  looking  into  him,  she  told  him  all  her  story, 
loving,  earnest  eyes ;  nave  you,  too,  She  carried  him  away  with  her, 
felt  this  same  fear  stealing  over  you,  back  into  the  summer  time  which 
and  making  you  so  tremble  that  was  past ;  and  she  told  him  of  the 
words  have  died  away  upon  your  lips,  hope  which  she  had  cherished  even 
and  you  have  dreaded  to  think  of  then  of  the  love  which  had  grown  up 
the  future  ?  If  so,  you  will  know  in  her  heart  as  she  walked  and  talked 
what  Aggie  felt  on  this  summer  with  that  young  squire  in  those  sum- 
evening,  you  will  feel  with  her,  as  mer  places — she  told  him  all ;  and 
she  sit«  in  that  ploasant  drawing-  then,  last  of  all,  jvhen  he  had  listened 
room,  with  her  gentle  Lands  cluse  patiently  to  all  her  story,  she  told  of 
locked  in  Charlie's  hands,  and  his  the  promise  which  she  had  that  night 
happy,  loving  voice  for  ever  sounding  made  in  the  moonlight  among  the 
near  her,  speaking  soft  words  of  hope  roses  to  this  same  young  squire  who 
and  love,  telling  of  long  years  to  had  won  herheart  long  months  ago  in 
come,  you  will  feel  with  her,  you  will  Uanaber.  He  was  holding  her  pretty, 
say  with  her,  **  Oh,  let  no  shadow  fall  earnest  face  between  his  two  hands  ; 
upon  us  here  ;  let  those  long  years  he  was  looking  wistfully  into  it ;  but 
come  creeping  on  unnoticed,  bringing  there  was  no  sorrow  or  uncertainty 
with  them  no  changes  ;  let  them  so  in  his  heart.  He,  too,  knew  this 
find  ua  still  here,  still  loving  and  honest  man  to  whom  his  sensible 
trusting  one  another  ;  in  perfect  little  saint  had  given  her  love,  and 
love,  unchanged,  unseparated  hand  hewasquite  satisfied  with  her  choice  ; 
in  hand  at  the  end  even  as  at  the  he  had  knov.n  him,  and  he  knew 
be'nnning."  that  he  was  altogether  good  ancl 

It  was  so  that  that  snmnier  jn'ght  worthy, 

passed  away,  chatting  tu;,'etlier,  thi»sc  "Arc  j'ou  satisfied,  darling  1'*  she 

three  happy  young  people,  forgetting  asked  presently, 

everything   but  the  bliss,  new  and  She  was  still  kneeling  by  liim,  still 

infinite,  which  had  come  to  them  in  looking  into  his  face. 

those  few  short  hours;  forgetting  the  "  Quite,  my  child  ;'*  and  he  never 

time  past  and  gone  with  all  its  un-  hesitated. 

certainty  and  dimness,  careless  of  the  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  had 

future,  of  the  unknown  days  to  come,  hoped  that  another  man  in  whom  he 

living  only  in  the  light  of  this  new  also  had  put  strong  faith,  might  suc- 

hope   which   had    crept   in  among  cced  in  this  thing ;  but  that  was  all 

them-.  past,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that 

That  night  mv  saint,  carrying  her  things  should  now  be  as  they  were. 
good  news  with  her,  stole  quietly  "Quite  satisfied,  my  darling,"  ho 
across  the  hall,  with  its  dim  light,  said  gently,  in  his  own  grave,  sad- 
She  pushed   open   the  study  door,  dened  way,  still  holding  her  there 
where,  evening  after  evening,  in  the  before  hiro. 

past  winter  months,  she  had  sat  and  "  I  think  I  can  trust  him  perfectly  ; 

talked  auJ  read  with  her  old  father  he  is  not  a  careless  n)an  ;  he  will  ho 

when  they  two  had  been  altogether  always  the  same  iu  his  love,  1  think." 

alone  in  this  peaceful  old  house.  And  she  whispered  "  Always,  dar- 

In  hL3  chair  in  the  comer  he  was  ling.**    She  was  so  sure  of  him ;  ho 

sitting  now,  quietly  reading  to  him-  had  proved  liimself  so  very  true  and 

self  from  one  of  those  quaint  old  patient. 

volunir's  from  wdiich  he  read  so  often  Then  for  a  long  time  thcv  .still  sat 

of  old  things  and  times,  of  plans  and  there  together  talking,  and  in  that 

fashions,  all  past  away.     II is  pray  qtiiet  old  room  he  told  her  of  many 

head  was  bent;  his  thoughts  were  things,  of  days  long,  long  ago.  when 

far  away  in  that  old-world  land  of  he  had  so  loved,  and  waited  very 

bifl,  and  he  didn't  sec  the  door  softly  patiently,  never  coanging.     He  tola 
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her  of  a  life  begun  at  last  in  poverty,  erer  trusting  in  those  promises  ;  but 

and  straggling  with  that  sweet,  patient  when  they  came,  when  the  strife  was 

mother  ofwhomA«:gie  thought  often,  over,  and  the  battle  won,  the  poor, 

whom  she    remembered  so  faintly,  weary  lady,  she  faded  away,  leaving 

with  her  delicate   tinte  and  pretty  all  those  good  things  to  be  inlierited 

smiles.    He  told  of  those  days  long  by  others. 

gone,  when  they  two  had  faced  the  Sitting  in  that  quiet  room,  Aggie 

world  together,  determined  in  their  heard  all  the  story.    Much  of  it  was 

love  to  be  very  brave ;  he  showed  familiar  to  her,  some  was  new,  but  it 

her  how  (Jod  had  been  very  good  to  was  all  sad ;  and  there  were  tears  in 

them,  giving  them  many  things  for  her  eyes  as  she  sat  listening.     Much 

which  they  had  not  looked ;  how,  of  that  same  patient,  long-suffering 

aftf^r  all  the  clouds  had  past  away,  spirit  had  been  given  to  her ;  and 

and  the  good  promises  had  all  come  while  she  sat  there,  my  saint  was 

to  pass ;  and  then^  when  the  battle  telling  herself  thafc  though  in  this 

was  over,  when  the  struggle  was  quite  world  those  good  things  had  come  too 

done,   he  told  her   how   that  poor  late,  still  there  was  a  ^lace  among  the 

patient  lady  had  faded  away,  worn  mansions  in  heaven,  where,  for  the 

out  with  the  strife — she  had  fought  wise,  good  servants  who  have  done 

the  good  fight ;  she  had  never  grown  well  in  the  world,  there  is  that  peace 

faint  or  broken-spirited  in  the  dark  which  passeth  all  understanding  ;  so 

days  when  he  had  been  very  hopeless  she  told  herself,  sitting  there  and 

and  despairing;  she  had  never  let  him  thinking.     And  it  wasn't  until  the 

see  how  heavily  their  troubles  weighed  night  was  far  spent,  when  over  the 

upon  her ;  how  difficult  it  was  to  her  house  there  was  a  hush  and  a  silence, 

to  bear  up  always  against  them ;  she  that  Ag^ie   passed   into   her  little 

never  murmured,  ^  she  cheered  him  lattice-wiiviowed  room,  to  think  and 

through  it  all,  telling  him  always  of  dream  of  all  the  new  strange  things 

those  promises  which  the  Good  Book  which  this  day  brought  to  hei*. 
makes ;  she  was  ever  looking  onward. 
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Up  in  London  Captam  John  Dash-  when  the  air  was  still  and  warm,  and 

wood  was  still  amusing  himself;  the  all  the  flowers  were  in  blossom  ;  when 

promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  Charlie   and  Agnes  were  dreaming 

sister  on  that  summer  evening  gone  away  their  time  together  among  the 

by,  when  they  had  driven  together  trees   and  pleasant   summer  fields, 

through  Bedford-street,  was  well-nigh  Lily  wrote  a  long,  long  letter  to  her 

forgotten  now ;  he  hadn't  been  able  old  friend,  Tom  Foulkes.    When  she 

to  tear  himself  away  from  that  plea-  made  up  her  mind  so  to  write  to  him, 

sant  town-life  to  which  he  had  been  she  had  thought  a  good  deal  before 

so  much  accustomed  all  his  life.    One  she  did  so.      She  had  let  six  long 

thing  after  another  had  risen  up  to  summer  days  pass  by  before  she  wrote 

prevent    his    making   the   journey  her  letter,  but  the  thought  of  this 

into  the  country  of  which  he  had  duty  had  been  ever  before  her,  she  felt 

thought  some  time  ago.    There  was  that  after  all  the  long  time  in  which 

no  necessity  for  his  presence  in  that  he   had  gone  on  loving  Aggie  Tom 

quiet  old  place  near  Cheltenham,  so  Foulkes  had  a  perfect  right  to  hear 

he  told  himself  daily ;  there  was  a  this  new  piece  of  news  concerning 

whole,  lon^  summer  before  him ;  there  her ;  there  had  been   a  time  when 

were  dull,  not  days  coming  on,  when  Lily,  too,  had  hoped  very  earnestly 

London  would  be  empty,  and  then  the  that  his  love  might  be  requited,  but 

stillness  and  monotony  of  that  road-  that  hope  was  gone  now,  and  so  she 

tide  house  would  be  less  distasteful  to  thought  he  ought  to  know  that  it  was 

him.    This  was  how  he  reasoned  with  so.    In  one  of  the  many  fond  letters 

himself.  which  my  young  heroine  had  written 

In  those  days  when  Lily  still  lay  to  her  husband,  she  had  told  him  of 

on  her  lounge  sofa  day  after  day,  the  changes  which  had  come,  and  now 
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she  thonght  it  wonld  be  kinder  to  gone  for  the  bfest,  and  that  no  oBd 
Tom  that  he  should  not  hear  the  was  in  any  way  to  blaitie  for  the 
news  first  from  Capj^in  Dashwood.  chances  which  had  altered  them  sa 
"I  will  write  to  mm  myself,"  she  But  Captain  Tom  was  very  impe* 
thought ;  and  so  it  was  that  the  letter  tuous  ;  he  had  come  so  to  think  of 
was  written,  a  long  letter,  very  sen-  Aggie  that  in  part  she  8eeme<l  to  be* 
sible.  **  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Tom,"  she  long  to  him  ;  he  had  known  her  and 
wrote.  **but  you  know  yourself  that  loveii  her  for  such  a  long  time,  that 
what  you  and  I  once  hoped  for,  never  the  thought  that,  after  all,  she  was 
could  be.  She  is  very  fond  of  you,  I  now  to  belong  to  another  man,  to  be 
know  she  is,  but  the  love  that  ought  utterly  lost  to  him,  was  very  bitter ; 
to  belong  to  a  husband  and  wife  is  he  had  been  very  faithful  to  her,  pre- 
not  between  you,  and  so  I  suppose  it  ferring  to  wait  for  her  in  the  hope  of 
is  all  for  the  best,  for  you  will  find  her  some  time  relenting  towards  him 
some  one  else  who  will  love  you  as  in  consideration  of  his  great  love  and 
you  deserve  to  be  loved,  and  when  all  constancy.  He  had  so  preferred  tc 
that  comes  to  you,  when  you  have  wait,  never  seeking  the  love  of  any 
made  new  ties  for  yourself,  and  your  other  woman,  scarcely  hoping  that  in 
home  is  a  veiy  happy  one,  think  of  the  end  all  would  come  ri<!ht  with 
my  words,  that  it  was  all  for  the  him,  and  yet  still  trusting  that  long 
best ;  and  now  good-by  to  you,  my  years  would  work  a  change.  But 
dear  Tom,  and  God  grant  that  though  with  that  letter  the  spell  was 
I  may  not  live  to  see  you  so  blessed,  broken ;  he  saw  it  all,  he  hail  been  a 
these  good  things  may  all  come  to  fi>ol  ever  to  attempt  to  delude  him- 
you  in  time.  "Lily.**       self;  he  had  gone  on  in  what  he 

When  Tom  Poalkes  first  reail  this  ought  to  have  known  was  bat  a  very 
letter  in  his  Jjondon  home,  thero  was  vain  dream  ;  and  now  that  the  end 
great  bitterness  in  his  heart,  and  over  was  oome  he  had  no  right  to  blame 
and  over  again  he  told  himself  that  any  one  but  himself, 
all  that  was  impossible,  that  no  It  was  at  breakfast^  in  Ohester- 
woman  could  ever  be  to  him  what  street,  that  Tom  Foulkes  first  read 
Agnes  Fremantle  might  have  been  ;  this  letter;  Lady  Mary  was  pouring 
but  wlien  long  years  were  gone,  when  out  the  tea,  and  Miss  Fonlkes  was 
the  blessings  had  all  come  to  nim  in  deep  in  a  long-crossed  letter  from 
great  fulness,  sitting  in  his  home,  he  some  dear  young  lady-friendL  and  so 
read  the  gentle  letter  from  begin-  Tom  was  left  to  r^  his  letter  in 
ning  to  end  to  his  wife,  and  they  both  peace.  He  read  it  through,  even  to 
cried  over  it  together ;  and  when  she  the  very  end,  never  once  taking  hf s 
whispered  to  him,  '*and  has  it  been  eyes  off  the  paper,  and  then  he  folded 
for  the  best  T  I  believe  he  answered  it  up  again  carefully  and  put  it  in  bis 
"  Yes,"  for  long  years  were  gone  and  pocket.  While  he  read  there  \aA 
past,  and  many  things  had  changed  come  a  hot  flush  into  his  honest  face, 
with  him  in  that  time.  which  had  died  away  again  before  he 

When  Lily  wrote  the  letter,  my  had  finished  reading,  leaving  him 
poor  little  heroine  felt  sadly  like  a  very  pale;  something  had  annoyed 
traitress  to  that  old  friend  of  theirs,  him.  Lady  Mary  thought,  gianohig 
in  whose  love-suit  she  had  always    from  1m  hind  the  urn,  somebiDdywant- 

Erofessed  to  take  such  an  interest  ed  money— some  bill  or  debt — some 
hould  he  ever  come  to  know  how  of  the  various  little  inconvenienoes 
she  had  acted,  should  he  ever  hear  to  which  her  ladyship  had  become 
of  how  she  had  betrayed  him,  she  accustomed  lately,  and  so  no  words 
thought  what  would  he  think  of  her  ;  were  spoken  between  them ;  but  Gap- 
but  then  in  her  heart  she  excused  tain  Tom's  pecuniary  troubles  had 
herself ;  even  in  that  old  time  when  never  weighed  upon  him  as  did  the 
she  had  been  very  friendly  to  Tom  evil  news  in  this  long,  earnest  letter; 
Foulkes's  suit,  she  had  thought  often  the  reception  of  unexi>ected  bills,  even 
that  it  was  a  very  hopeless  one;  she  at  breakfast  time,  had  never  as  yet 
had  seen  and  judged  in  many  small  robbed  the  Cnptuin  of  his  appetite, 
ways,  and  she  had  never  been  able  to  and  the  calannry  Imparted  to  him  in 
give  him  encouragement ;  it  was  thus  this  letter  <Iid.  He  carried  it  away 
that  she  made  excuses  for  herself,  with  him:  he  left  his  untasied  br^> 
telling  J^^raelf  that  all  things  had   fast^  and  bore  hb  lett^  off  with  Um 
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to  his.  stody,  there  to  read  it  agaiui  trouble  was  new  to  him,  and  every- 

aad  brood  ov^  it  on  aa  empty  etooi-  thing  el«e  was  so  small  in  account: 

ach.    "All  for  the  best" — the  words  but  long  afterwards,  when  he  had 

Beemed  to  mook  at  his  misery  then,  found  consolati6n  for  himself,  when 

How  eould  it  be  for  the  best  <— was  this  old  wound  was  quite  healed,  and 

it  not  robbing    him  of  everything  some  one  else  had  taken  Aggie's  place 

which  had  made  hid  life  pleasant  to  in  his  hearty  Tom  Foulkes  was  able 

him  I — how  could  it  be  for  the  best^  to  say  ^*  Yes,"  when  his  youns  wife 

that  henceforth  the  world  was  to  be  asked  him  softly  whether  it  hadn't 

empty  and  dark  for  him  ?    All  this  all  been  for  the  best  % 
he  thought  in  those  days  when  his 
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In  those  days  when  many  changes  voung  beauty ;   he  wouldn't  allow 

had  come,  when  the  summer  was  himself  to  think  of  such  things  j  but 

beginning  to  wane,  and  already  the  now  when  those  summer  days  were 

leaves  were  turning  yellow  with  age,  nearly  over,  wlien  the  air  was  grow- 

Captiin  Dashwood  turned  his  steps  ing  cFiill  and  damp,  there  went  a  let- 

liotaewards.  ter  to  Captain  Dashwood,  telling  him 

Among  the  many  changes  which  that  the  end  was  very  ueai%    Captain 

bad  come  to  my  little  circle,  there  Jack  was  at  Brighton:  Lady  Georgiim 

had  come  a  change  to  Lily.    With  and  the  Misses  Dashwood  wei-e  at 

the  autumn  tune,  with  the  chill  days,  Brighton  ;    Lady   Mary    and    Mias 

and  chiller  nights,  a  change  had  come  Foulkes  were  also  there,and  Brightiui 

fur  the  worse,  and  a  letter  went  to  was  very  gay  just  then.    But  Jack, 

Jack,  bidding  him  leave  his  pleasant,  although  he  was  such  a  thoroughly 

gay  life  and  friends,  and  hurry  back  careless,  thoughtless  young  man,  stiil 

to  that  old  house  among  the  trees,  had  some  heart  left,  and  mucli  of  the 

where  his  little  wife  lay  sick.  aifection  in  that  heart  was  still  given 

The  autumn  sun  had  set  behind  the  to  the  little  sickly  lady  whom  he  had 

yellow  pLnea,  the  evening  hung  heavy  vowed  to  cherish  always,  in  sickness 

and  dull»  as  Captain  Dashwood  drove  and  in  health ;  who  just  now  required 

up  under  the  trees  to  jthe  roadside  so  much  of  that  cherishing,  and  who 

hous&  was  waiting,  waiting  ever  for  his  pre- 

In  all  those  summer  weeks  which  sence,  thinking  always  of  him,  break- 
were  past.  Captain  Jack  had  only  ing  her  poor,  foolish  little  heart  be- 
aeen  his  little  invalid  wife  twice,  cause  he  was  away  amusing  himself 
When  the  days  had  been  very  long  at  Brighton,  instead  of  losing  her  and 
and  hot,  when  Iiondon  had  been  very  cherishing  her  as  he  had  sworn  to  do 
dull  and  empty,  Captain  Jack  had  one  short  year  ago,  in  a  little  country 
run  down,  once  or  twice  to  the  sub-  church  away  in  Wales, 
urban  house  among  the  roses,  and  The  sun  was  quite  hidden  away 
then  he  had  been  well  satisfied  with  when  Jack,  after  his  long  journey, 
his  wife's  appearance ;  she  was  still  stood  at  last  by  the  lounge  sofa  in  the 
thin  and  wealcly,  still  very  weak,  and  quiet  drawing-room.  Changed  1 — 
tiie  doctor  had  no  hope  to  give ;  but  oh,  how  changed  looked  the  soft 
Captain  Dashwood  was  no  believer  sunny  face  1  Tiie  colour  was  all  gone 
in  doctors;  they  purposely  deceived  from  cheeks  and  lips;  the  far-off 
people,  he  said;  they  always  made  looking  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre, 
long  faces  and  tried  to  make  the  Looking  on  her  then,  did  Captain 
worst  of  everything  ;  and  so  he  had  Dashwood  doubt  that  which  he  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  grave  striven  to  doubt  ever  since  the  shadow 
speeches ;  he  had  looked  on  the  little  had  first  fallen  upon  his  London  lodg- 
gentle  face,  on  the  bright  cheeks,  ings,  months  ago  ]  No  ;  here  he  was 
and  brighter  lips ;  he  had  seen  glad  face  to  face  with  a  great,  terrible 
smiles  on  those  red  lips,  and  he  truth  ;  and  while  he  looked  ii|K)n  her 
cottldn*t  realize  to  himself  that  the  his  licart  turned  sick  with  fear  ;  his 
aeal  of  death  was  over  all  that  bright,  voice  failed  him,  and  he   couldn't 
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Bpeak  to  her.  In  that  old  time,  wlien  And  so  it  was  arranged  that  thpy 
he  had  knelt  heside  her  in  the  conn-  should  go.  Jack  spoke  very  hope- 
try  church,  when  he  had  made  a  vow  fully  of  this  going  away,  and  tLere 
to  keep  and  cherish  her,  I  think  he  waa  hope  in  his  heart  too.  One 
had  made  the  tow  honestly,  fully  in-  month  in  that  warm  land  would  set 
tending  to  be  true  to  it ;  but  he  was  his  little  wife  up  again  at  once.  He 
wanting  in  the  steadfast  purpose — in  Wiis  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  ; 
the  brave,  honest  faith  which  enables  he  repented  much  of  his  thoughtless- 
Bome  men  to  hold  to  their  vows  al-  ness.  Then  came  another  thought, 
ways — never  once  forgetting  them,  or  In  his  iujpetuosity  he  had  forgotten 
growing  thoughtless  of  them ;  and  so  much.  He  had  been  building  up 
it  was  that  now,  looking  upon  her,  new  castles  in  the  air ;  he  had  oeen 
Captain  Jack  was  filled  with  a  vain  dreaming  new  dreams  ;  but  while  he 
regret  and  remorse.  did  so  he  had  forgotten  his  ])ovcrty, 

"lily,  darling,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  and  how  impossible  it  was  that  this 

beside  her  that  evening,  "we  must  far-away  home  could  ever  be  made 

make  a  change  ;   we  must  go  away  without  some  help.    Three  hundred 

somewhere  for  a  while,  to  some  warm  a  year— a  much  encumbered  three 

country,  you  and  I  together ;  all  will  hundred— out  of  which  club  subsc^rip- 

be  well  then."  tions,  small  bets,  and  many  little  luxu- 

But  she  said —  rious  items  had  to  be  taken,  left  but  a 

"  No,  dear ;   it  is  useless ;  things  small  income  for  housekeeping  and 

have  gone  too  far ;  it  would  be  quite  other    necessaries,   and    there   was 

useless  now."  nothing  saved — nothing  to  turn  to  in 

Then,  filled  with  sorrow — great  re-  this  time  of  great  need.     Lady  Geor- 

morse  and  sorrow — he  said,  passion-  gina  had  been  very  firm  ;  when  Jack 

ately--  had  gone  to  her  in  his  troubl'*,  askin^j 

"Don't  speak  so  to  me,  Lily ;  don't  her  advice  and  help,  she  had  held  it 

upbraid  me.'*  back  from  him,  she  had  told  him 

"  Jack,  I  have  never  done  that,"  that  now  his  afi^airs  were  nothing  to 

she  said.  her,  that  he  might  go  his  own  way, 

But  he  answered  her,  hotly—  how  he  liked,  but  that  in  the  future 

"  Yes,  you  are  upbraiding  me,  even  he  was  to  look  for  no  help  or  couuBel 

now,  in  so  speaking  to  ww. ;  you  are  from  her.    It  was  then  that  Captain 

telling  me  in  those    words  that   I  Dashwoodthouijlit  that  hehad  indeed 

ahould  have  thought  of  allthis$.H>i:or ;  boon  very  foolish  in  tnking  upon  him- 

but  I  did  think  often,  although   I  self  the  great  trust  (f  Li  ly'sliiV.  It  was 

never  spoke;  I  made  that  plan  many  then,  when  tiiere  seemed  nothing  to 

weeks  ago."  turn  to,  that  he  thought  very  bitterly 

She  didn't  then  ajsk  him  why  ho  of  his  folly.     When  he  saw  hcr-^ 

had  never  told  his  plan ;  she  only  when  he  saw  the  change  which  those 

said —  few  weeks  had  made  in  her,  then 

"  Well,  darling,  never  mind  ;  don't  over  and  over  again  he  told  himself 

worry  yourself  about  it  now.     All  that  there  was  but  one  chance  left — 

that  is  past."  a  very  small  chnnce,  but  it  must  be 

"  No,  it  is  not  past.    Lily,  you  must  taken  and  made  the  most  of.      If 

not  think  lightly  of  my  plan.    We  Luly  (reorgina  would  not  come  for- 

may  both  be  so  happy  if  you  will  ap-  ward— ir"  .s!ic  still  refused  him  the  aid 

prove  of  it"  which  wa^  required  to  save  Lily's 

Siie  shook  her  head —  life,  then  there  was  but  one  way  open 

"  I  think  it  is  useless."  to  him,  and  he  had  no  choice,  he 

But  he  answered  —  must  take  ir. 

"If  you  love  me,  Lily,  you  will  Captain  Dashwood  was  not  a  proud 

give  in,  in  this.    You  will  allow  me  man,  he  had  none  of  that  viativaise 

to  strive  in  this  one  way  to  atone  for  Ii/mte  which  deters  some  men  from 

things  of  which  I  now  repent  very  asking  or  accepting  favours  at  the 

bitterly."  hands  of  others,  he  was  a  man  who 

She  didn't  Question  him ;  she  didn't  took  things  very  easily  in  a  lazy  in- 

want  to  ask  him  what  those  things  different  kind  of  way,  not  troubling 

were.  his  head  much  about  small  matters. 

"  If  you  wish  it."  she  said,  gently,  Qoiug  his  way,  accepting  all  the  bless- 

^  that  is  enough  tor  me ;  let  us  go."  ings  of  his  lire  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
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murmariDg  often  over  little  ills,  but  Jack  vrt&  Bilest,  he  had  lio  answer 

never  trying  to  bring  them  straight,  to  make. 

When  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  '*  I  have  nothing  now  to  live  for 

things  he  got  into  debt  and  his  debts  but  my  children,  what  I  have  is 

never  troubled  him  much  \  but  here  theirs ;  we  must  manage  this.    God 

was  a  case,  new  and  urgent — here  was  grant  that  it  may  not  be  too  late, 

an  evil  against  which  he  must  stand  even  now." 

face  to  face — there  could  be  no  shirk-  He  paused,  but  Jack  didn't  speak, 

ing  or  putting  off— it  was  a  case  ur-  he  only  leant   his  head   upon  his 

gent  and  great,  and  still  he  hesitated,  hands  and  was  silent. 

Captain  Jack  was  not  a  proud  roan,  "  I  think  it  may  be  well,  even  now, 

but  there  are  some  tilings  against  I  think  it  may,  I  trust  it  may."    Ho 

which  any  little  spark  of  pride  lying  said  it  very  softly,  speaking  to  liim- 

dorraant  will  rise,  and  there  are  few,  self,  as  if  trying  to  persuade  himself 

vei-y  few  men,  who  have  nut  got  even  that  all  was  not  as  hopeless  as  it 

this  one  little  spark.    He  wanted  help  seemed  to  be.     "A  chaiigo  may  do 

in  this  thing ;  he  wanted  money  to  great  things  witli  care,  great  care  and 

carry  out  his  plan,  and  he  shrank  watchfulness,  I  think,  even  now,  all 

from  asking  Mr.  Fremantle  to  lend  may  be  well." 

him  that  money,  which  he  felt  he  Still  Jack  spoke  not,  he  only  cat 

might  never  be  able  to  repay.    Over  there  with  his  head  buried  in  his 

and  over  again  he  thon^ht  of  all  this,  hands,  never  stirring,  speaking  no 

he  turned  over  in  his  niiiul  a  hundred  words. 

ways  by  which  it  might  be  accom-  *' I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 

phshed  without  any  one's  aid ;    but  vent  your  going  somewhere  at  once?" 

he  could  see  no  way  out  of  it  save  "  Nothing,"  Jack  answered,  raising 

one.   That  evening  Jack  overcame  his  his  head ;  *'she  is  my  first  object" 

pride ;  in  the  little  sunny  dining-room,  "  There  should  be  no  delay." 

after  dinner,  sitting  opposite  Mr.  Fre-  "There  shall  be  none  if  you  will 

mantle,  he  began — he  sipped  a  little  help  me,  sir." 

claret,  he  peeled  an  apple,  there  was  "  Of  course  I  will."    He  said  it  a 

a  long  pause,  and  then  he  spoke.  little  bitterly  ;  he  felt  deeply  in  this 

"I  think  Lily  is  looking  very  ill,  case*   he  felt   that  Jack  had   not 

sir,"  he  said,  "  very  delicate,  don't  acted  well ;  he  had  kept  from  him 

you  think  so  ]"  the  knowledge  of  the  poverty  which 

And  Mr.  Fremantle  said  "she  is  had  prevented  him  giving  Lily  this 

ill,  very  ilL''  last  chance.      "  Of  course    I   will. 

Again  Jack  paused,  he  took  another  The  one  regret  which  I  cannot  help 

sip  of  his  claret,  he  pared  his  apple  having   is,    that  all   this  was   not 

nervously.  thought  of  sooner ;  you  should  not 

'*  If  I  could  have  managed  it,"  he  have  been  so  careless,  Jack  ;  you 

said,  "  I  should  have  liked  to  have  should  have  been  more  thoughtful ; 

tciken   her  abr()a<l  lor  a  while,   but  when  I  gave  her  to  you  on«  short 

tl.ore's  a  difficulty."  yejtr  ago,  I  gave  you  a  very  great  trea- 

**  How  do  you  mean  ]"  sure,  one  which  I  expected  you  to 

**  Why  this,.sir,  I  haven't  the  means,  guard  and  cherish  very  faithfully." 

I  couldn't  do  it."  **  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  to- 

"  Jack,"  and  there  was  reproach  in  wards  her.    If  we  have  been  unfor- 

the  voice,  "why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  tunate,  it  is  not  all  my  fault,"  Jack 

this  before?"  said.    He  was  low-spirited  on  this 

"Sir,  I  didn't  like  to— it  wasn't  a  first  evening  of  his  return ;  he  was 

thing  of  which  I  should  have  liked  remorseful,  too,  for  many  things  ;  his 

to  speak,  save  in  a  great  necessity."  conscience  was  pricking  him,  as  he 

"  And  now  that  the  great  necessity  remembered  jnuch  carelessness,  and 

has  come,  now  that  it  is  well  nign  he  couldn't  argue  well, 

too  late,  you  come  to  me."  "  I  will  not  speak  of  that  which  is 

"  I  couldn't  help  it."  past,"  Mr.  Fremantle  said,  "let  by- 

"  Say  rather  you  wouldn't  help  it ;  gones  be  bygones.    I  think  you  are 

your  pride  wouldn't  let  you  come  to  grieved  about  it  all." 

me,  and  tell  me  the  whole  truth  ;  Jack  didn't  answer.    He  only  bent 

£ou  have  been  much  to  blame,  you  his  head  lower  ;  he  never  spoke, 

ave  done  great  wrong  in  so  acting."  "  Let  bygones  be  bygones.    There 
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is  still  time ;  you  maatn*t  lose  heart,  It  was  so  that  it  was  arranged  that 

Jack/'  Lily  and  Jack  should  go  away  to  that 

H«  said  it  kiadly,  for  he  saw  how  strange  country  of  which  Jack  had 

that  head  was  bent  remorsefully  ;  thought  some  time  ago. 
and  ia  his  kind  heart  he  forgave  him 
much ;  he  wouldn't  upbraid  him. 

CHArTEB  LXIV. 

m  tORRClfTO. 

Another  month  had  gone.    It  was  in   the    thin    cheeks;    and  Jack* 

autumn,  and  the  flowers  wero  all  watching  anxiously,  fdt  a  load  of 

faded  and  gone  out  of  Aggie's  garden  despair  lifted  from  his  heart 

near  Cheltenham.    In  that  peaceful  ''Why,  you  are  getting  all  right 

old  house  there  was  astillness  and  lone-  again,  little  woman,  he  said,  gaily, 

liness  once  again.    Captain  and  Mrs.  sitting  by  her  chair  on  the  balcony, 

Dashwood  were  ^ne  away  to  Italy,  on  one  bright  evening.    *'  In  a  very 

there  to  pass  their  winter,  for  Lily  s  little  time  we  may  return  again  to 

sake,  in  the  vain  hope  that  in  that  Old  England  with  flying  coloura" 

sunny  land  new  life  might  come  to  She  smiled  up  at  him. 

the  poor  delicate  little  la<ly.  "  I  hope  so,  dear." 

In  Sorrento,  in  one  of  the  old-worM  And  a  little  sigh  stole  out  among 

palaces  there,  Jack  had  taken  roomfs  the  vine  leaves, 

dingy,  faded  rooms  ;  but  Lily  was  Living,  even  in  this  new  paradise, 

very  happy  in  them.    In  the  peace-  Lily  oouUln't  shut  out  the  thought 

ful  <^iet  of  this  new  house,  my  poor  that  for  her  Jack  was  making  a  great 

weary  little  heroine  was  beginning  to  sacrifice  ;  she  knew  how  terribly  he 

forget  that  past  year  of  her  life  with  must  miss  his  club,  his  billiards,  hia 

all  its  changes  and  little  troubles ;  friends,    and    many    things  ;     she 

she  was  beginning  to  think  that,  after  couldn't  help  thinking  that  tliis  new 

aU«  there  was  something  to  live  for.  life  must  be  a  very  short  one,  if  she 

Jack  was  so  kind  to  her  in  those  wished   to   preserve   his   love ;   he 

days,  so  gentle  with  her,  he  gave  up  would   weary  of  it  very  soon,  he 

so  much  for  her  sake,  preferring  to  would  grow  tired  of  her  company,  oi 

be  always  with  her.    How  diflerent  the   changeless,  monotonous   days ; 

it  all  was  !    Again  and  again  Lily  and  then,  poor  little  soul,  even  in  the 

asked  herself  whether,  after  all,  it  midst  of  her  new-found  bliss,  she 

had  not  been  a  blessing  rather  than  prayed  that  the  end  might  not  be  very 

a  sorrow  that  she  was  so  to  fhde  away,  far  off. 

leaving  behind  her  so  much  love  ;  to  From  this  new  Italian  home,  letters 

fade    away   before    things    should  went  across  the  sea  to  those  faraway 

change  again,  and  Jack  grow  weary  true   liearts   in  England  ;    gbwins 

of  always  tending  her  and  cherishing  happy  letters  Lily  wrote  home,  and 

her.  Aggie,  reading  them  aloud  to  the  old 

That  new  home  was  a  very  plea-  man,  could  picture  to  herself  excit- 
sant  one.  Down  below  stretched  a  able,  impulsive,  childish  Lily  in  her 
wide  garden,  green  and  bright ;  raptures  of  admiration  over  those 
orange  trees  and  palms  grew  there,  skies  and  waters,  those  gardens  and 
tinder  the  sunlight,  marble  balconies  palaces  ;  she  needed  not  to  be  told 
and  terraces  of  stone,  and  far  awav  how  fair  all  those  things  were,  and 
thebluejbluesea.  How  glorious  it  all  how  unutterably  happy  her  little 
wasl  How  still  the  days  were!  how  sister  was  in  that  strange  land, 
warm  and  sunny,  how  bine  the  sky,  Jack  was  there  ;  that  waa  sufficient ; 
how  golden  the  sunsets,  how  sweet  and  with  him  came  the  brightness 
the  scent  of  those  Italian  flowers,  and  and  the  glory  which  made  for  that 
how  green  and  thick  grew  the  vine  one  poor  deluded  little  soul  a  para- 
leaves  on  the  trellice  work  by  the  dise  in  all  thingSb 
window  !  It  was  a  new,  bright  pa-  While  my  saint  sat  reading,  in  her 
radise  to  her,  after  the  noise  and  dust  gray  eyes  there  oame  a  mist^  and  a 
and  wear^  town  life :  new  life  came  shadow ;  looking  onward  always  in 
into  the  (aint  beart>  new  colour  lived  her  thoughtful  way,  she  too  oould 
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Siciare    those    coming    days  when  "  Because  I  don't  like  new  things ; 

ack  woald  begin  to  weary  of  this  I  wniit    to  titke  my  piacia  quietly, 

new-found  paradise  j  and  thinking  so,  wirhont  any  fuss  or  cliuu^a" 

she  told  herself  that  when  those  tliys  *"  What  a  sensible  little.  Uiirg  yoiA 

came,  then  for  Lily  the  sunshine  and  are,"  he  said,  saiiling  down  upon  her ; 

the  trees,  and  blue  waters,  and  all  "nine  girls  out  of  ten  would  have 

that  now  looked  so  wonderfully  bright  wanted  everything  new.*' 

and  fair  would  be  lost  in  diarkness  "  I  like  the  old  things  best,"  she 

for  ever  and  ever.  said,  "  and  so,  you  promise  1" 

While   Lily   was   living   a    new  "  Do  you  really  wish  it  1" 

happy  life,   fer  away  in    Cbelten-  "  Indeed  I  do,  dear," 

ham,  my  saint  was  still  in  her  old  "Thea  it  shall  be  m  you  like,  my 

home  unchanged ;  still  looking  on-  darling,  in  everything.    I  only  want 

w:ird  into  that  new  life  whioh  had  to  please  you." 

not  as  yet  begun  for  her.    She  had  iN^everthclesa,  when   Mr.  Okcdon 

been  enga^d   to  Charlie   for   two  went  home  in  that  autumn  month* 

months;   the   summer   was    gone;  and   saw  how   dull  and  worn  out 

the  short  autumn  days  had  come,  everything  looked  iu  the  big  lonely 

and  soon  they  were  to  be  married ;  rooms,  be  did  make  some  ohangeai 

soon,  very  soon,  Asgie  must  leave  but  none  in  the  pretty  old-fashioned 

her  peaceful  home,  her  kind  old  fa-  drawing-room.      He    had  promised 

tber,  her  village  friends,  her  sohool  A^gie  to   leave   all   there  as    she 

and  choir,  and  begin  a  new  life,  with  wished,  and  his  promises  to  her  wer^ 

now  interests  and  occupations,  mak-  all  sacred  to  him.    On  his  first  even* 

hi^  for  herself  new  friends  in  the  ing  at  home  Mr.  Okedon  had  paced 

Welsh  home  to  which  she  was  goings  up  and  down  on  the  terrace  in  the 

But  there  was  no  uncertainty  in  sunset    after   <Iinoer,  smoking  and 

her  heart  as  she  thought  over  all  thinking.     Already   the  trees  were 

this;   she   had   full   confidence  in  almost  leafless,  the  flowers  were  fionew 

herself;  she  knew  that   that  new  the  roses  and  verbena  were  mdea 

life  would  suit  her  well,  bringing  upon  the  house  wall ;  it  was  chilly 

with  it  80   many  new  occiipationa  and  damp  as  be  walked  up  and  down 

She  was  such  an  energetic  little'  girl,  in  the  sunset — not  a  bright  golden 

to  persevering   and   long-suifering ;  sanset,  which  streaks  the  sky  with 

looking  away  into  the  vale  of  years  many  colours,   and  mellows  evciy- 

she  saw  so  much  of  peaceful  life,  so  thin^.     It  was  a  ifaint  amber  light 

Bxany  opportunities  for  doing  good,  slowly  dying  in  the  west 

and  very  often  she  prayed  that  when  "  I  am  sori^  that  she  should  come 

that  time  came  she  might  not  be  home  in  the  winter  time,"  he  said  to 

found  wanting  in  the  strong  earnest  himsdl    "  I  wish  it  could  have  been 

faith  which  now  told  her  that  of  that  in  summer,  when  the  trees  are  all 

coming  time  she  might  make  such  green,  and  the  days  are  warm."    He 

honest  use.  had  paused,  and  leant  against  the 

Charlie   had  gone   home   to   his  stone  balustrade,  looking  away  to- 

manoir  house  at  Llanaber.     There  wards  the  sea. 

were  many  little  changes  to  be  made  And  while  he   looked  over  that 

before  Aggie  could  take  up  her  home  wide  view,  above  the  leafless  trees 

there  ;  it  had  been  bo  long  a  bach-  and  silent  fields,  he. thought  of  how 

elor's  house~HK>  long  without  a  mis-  short  a  time  it  was  since  he  had  last 

tress.     ^  I   will  make   such  great  stood  there  thinking  always  of  her. 

changes  that  no  one  will  know  the  It  had  been  summer  then ;   every- 

old  rooms  when  I  have  done  with  thing  had  been  bright  and  sunny, 

them,"  Obarhe  had  said  to  Agnes :  but  there  had  been  a  doubt  in  his 

but  she  had  cheeked  him,  "  No,  no,  heart,  which  had  prevented  his  seeing 

she  said,  ^  you  must  make  no  changes  half  the  brightness.    It  was  autumn 

for  me,  dear ;  you  must  leave  that  now,  but  the  doubt  was  gone ;  and 

pretty  faded  drawing-room  just  as  it  so  it  was  that,  looking  awsY  towards 

is,  just  as  I  saw  it  first— books,  and  the  sea,  he  was  able  to  tell  himself 

pictures,    and   everything ;  promise  that  it  mattered  little  whether  with 

me  this,  Charlie.'*  them  it  was  either  summer  or  winter ; 

And  he  asked  **  Why  1"  with  sur-  such  thinn  were  of  such  veiy  small 

prise  in  his  face.  account,  they  mattered  not  at  alL 
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That  night  in  his  snuggery,  Chariio  had  bidden  him  farewell  in  the  rond- 

had  his  tea  all  to  himself,  with  a  side  house  near  Cheltenham,     lit* 

snug  little  fire,  and  a  kettle  hissing  remembered  how  she  had  paid,  "  I 

and -singing  on  the  hob.     And  he  like  the  old  things  best;"  and  then  Lc 

wrote  a  letter  to  Aggie — his  first  love-  told  himself  that  in  this,  as  in  all 

letter.     Most   young   Indies   would  other  things,  her  wishes  should  be  as 

haye  found  that  lovc-lettt^r  a  very  laws  with  him.    "  I  will  leave  it  as 

dull  one.    They  would  have  lor^kcd  it  is,"  he  said.    "  I  will  make  no 

for  some  little  endearments,  iJome  ten-  alteration  until  she  comes  ;  she  shall 

der  renewing  of  vows  and  promises  decide  for  me." 
all  made  before,  but  they  would  have       "  I  like  the  old  thinM  best."  Over 

looked  in  vain,  for  Charlie  didn't  and  over  again  Charlie  thouglit^  of 

know  how  to  write  a  love-letter.   He  her  while  she  had  so  spoken  to  hinL 

began  this  his  first  one,  **  my  dearest  He  loved  her  so  much  the  more,  he 

Aggie,"  and  ended  it,  **  Yours  very  thought  her  so  sensible  and  good. 

affectionately."    But  Aggie  thought  So  unlike  all  other  girls,  so  wise  in 

none  the  worse  of  her  lover,  in  that  everything.    And  sitting  there  in  his 

he  wrote  her  only  a  very  sensible  little  lonely  room,  he  felt  that  he  had 

long   letter,  all   about  rather   dull  indeed  secured  to  himself  a  treasure, 

things ;  but  then  they  were  things  richer,  more  valuable  to  him  than  all 

which  interested  them  both,  and  she  the  treasures  of  many  lands ;   one 

was  perfectly  satisfied.  ^  which  would  be  ever  to  him  as  a 

Wlien  he  had  finished  writing,  Mr.  jewel  of  great  price  without  stain  or 

Okedon  carried  his  letter  into  the  flaw.    All  this  he  told  himself  sitting 

hall,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  so  that  it  there  on  that  autumn  evening  ail 

might  not  be  forgotten,  and  tlicn  he  alone ;  and  thinking  of  her  again  and 

returned  to  his  snuggery.     He  sat  again,  he  told  himself  that  he  was 

down  and  looked  all  round  the  room,  very,  very  unworthy  of  such  a  bless- 

He   saw  all   the  old   pictures,  and  ing  falling  to  his  lot.    What  had  he 

trophies,  the  bats  and  fishing  rods,  ever  done,  he  asked  himself,  that  God 

the  half-coloured  meerschaum.    All  should  be  to  him  so  very  lavish  of 

the  old  things  just  as  he  had  left  good  things.    But  he  would  try,  yes 

them,  just  as  Aggie  had  seen  them  try,  with  his  whole  heart  and  mind, 

months  ago,  when  she    had  stood  his  whole  soul  and  strength,  so  to 

there  in  the  sunlight  for  the  first  prove  himself  worthy,  that  hereafter 

time.    Should  he  make  any  changes  when  the  time  oflevelling  and  making 

here,  should   he  banish    those  old  even  of  all  things  should  come,  he 

things?    No;  he  thought  not;  ho  might  not  be  found  wanting, 
remembered  all  her  words  when  she 


THE  SCOTCH  BEFORM  BILI* 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  seems  now  had   arisen   seems   never  to   have 

safe,  and  to  a  Conservative  Govern-  occurred  to  tlicm.    Tlicy  were  un- 

mentbelonga  the  credit  of  havingsatis-  conscious  that  other  men,  with  fresher 

factorily  disposed  of  one  of  the  most  ex-  minds  and  broader  views,  were  moving 

citing  questions  that  in  our  day  has  in  the  political  world.    Lord  Derby 

perplexed  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  was  known  to  have  courage,  but  it 

In  the  succesoive  measures  that  they  needed  daring  like  that  of  a  forlorn 

brought  forward,  the  Whijs  showed  hope  so  to  grapple  with  the  subject 

that  they  never  realized  the  magni-  as  to  give  him  even  a  chance  of  suc- 

tnde  of  the  interests  at  stake,  nor  rose  cess.    Such  daring  he  has  abundantly 

to  that  elevation  of  thought  needful  exhibited.    The  huge  bladder  tick- 

for  final  legislation.   Their  ideas  being  eted  "  Reform"  has  been  pierced,  and 

stereotyped  they  were  unable  to  deal  the  wind  let  out,  and  siill  without 

with  it,   except  according  to  **the  PeterloosorBirminghams,orderreigna. 

precedents."    They  looked  at  Reform  The  truth  is,  the  agitators  have  to  some 

in  1832  from  a  particular  point,  and  extent  been  taken  at  their  word,  and 

have  continued  to  look  at  it  from  the    completeness  of  their  discom- 

much   the   same   point  ever  since,  fiture  is  irresistibly  comic.    The  fnin- 

That  a  crifiis  in  our  national  histoiy  chise  has  been  transferred,  as  they 
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asked,  from  a  brick-and-mortur,  a  than  it  did.  And  then  if  the  character 

mere  rcutal  qualification  that  really  of  the  electors  is  at  all  to  be  looked 

expressed  nothing,  and  in  diflferent  at,  tlie  claim  of  Scotland  is  ^eatly 

districts  was  of  very  variable  value,  strengthened.    Its  constituencies  are 

to  one  of  a  personal  character — pay-  most  reputably  free  from  such  bribery 

ment  of  rates, — one  that  from  the  as    has   polluted   so   many  of  the 

nature  of  the  case  must  be  uniform  English    ooroughs,    and   are    unac- 

in  its  operation,  and  which  connects  quain ted  with  such  scenes  of  violence 

the  exercise  of  political  privilege  with  and  intimidation  as  we  are  humiliat- 

the  discharge  of  social  obligations.  ^^^^V  familiar  with  in  Ireland. 

We  wish  at  present  particularly  to  The  proposal  to  grant  represen- 

say  a  few  words  on  the  Scotch  Bill,  tatives  to  the  Scottish  universities 

which  was  introduced  to  the  House,  meets  a  cry  that  their  graduates  have 

but  may  remain  over  until  next  ses-  of  late  years  been  raismg.    It  seems 

sion.    It  was  intended  to  be  substan-  a  fair  thing  that  universities  north 

tially  a  copy  of  the  English  Bill,  but  of  the  Tweed  should  have  equal  pri- 

had  certain  features  peculiar  to  itself,  vileges  witli  those  south  of  it.     It 

It  proposed  to  add,  for  instance,  seven  seems  a  gracious  thing  that  an  edu- 

new  members  to  the  existing  repre-  cational  guild  or  corporation  should 

sentation.    Scotland,  we  think,  has  a  possess  the  power  of  thus  honouring 

right  to  this  increai>e.    At  present  its  own  distmguished  sons.    "  In  the 

England  returns  500  members,  Ireland  ambition  of  a  public  man."  writes 

returns  105,  and  Scotland 53,  making  Mr.    Hepwoii;h    Dixon,    "there   is 

up  the  magic  658.    Were  population  nothing  more  pure  than  the  wish  to 

to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  reprc:.;cn-  represent  in  Parliament  the  univer- 

tation  Scotland  would  be  en  titled  to  70.  sity  at  which  he  has  been  trained; 

Were  revenue  from  taxation  taken,  nor  is  there  for  the  scholar  and  the 

the  case  would  be  still  more  favour-  writer  a  reward  morq  lofty  than  the 

able  for  Scotland.    The  number  of  confidence  implied  in  the  votes  of  a 

members  secured  to  Scotland  by  the  great  constituency  of  scholars  and 

Articles  of  Union  was  45,  while  the  gentlemen."      These    considerations 

Reform  Bill  of   1832    added  eight  have  an  air  of  plausibility,  but  as 

more.     What    has   been  done  once  reasons  for  a  political  measure  are 

may  be  done  again.    Besides,  if  that  worthless.     Until  1858,  when    the 

union  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reality,  present  Ministers  gave  them  popular 

so  that  the  two  countries  have  now  no  constitutions,  Scotch  universities  had 

interests  except  what  are  identical,  not  even  the  materials  for  a  const!- 

each  being  an  integral  portion  of  the  tuency,  their  alumni  having  no  voice 

one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,   as  whatever  in  their  government, 

much  so  as  are  the  counties  lying  The  new  constituency  is  to  consist 

north  and  south  of  the  Thames  or  of  of  members  of  the  general  council  in 

the  Humber,  then  it  is  evident  that  each  university,  that  is  to  say  gra- 

there  should  be  no  longer  any  dis-  duates  who  pay  annually  a  small  re- 

tinction  drawn  between  Scotch  and  gistration  fee,  and  the  possessors  of 

English  members,  and  that  Scotland  certain  degrees,  such  as  M.D.,  M.B., 

has  a  valid  claim  to  a  considerable  LL.B.,&c.  Now,we  venture  to  say,  and 

increase  of  her  representation.  Bacon's  we  speak  not  without  book,  that  he  will 

great  speech  in  the  House  of  Com-  be  a  wise  man  who  can  form  any  re- 

mons,  on  the  naturalization  of  the  liable  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  this 

Scots,  had  pointed  out,  not  merely  constituency.    So  absolute  is  the  iff- 

the  political  necessity  of  that  union,  norance    on    this    point    that    llr, 

which  was  not  effected  for  so  many  M'Laren  was   compelled  to  ask  in 

vears  later,  but  the  manifold  social  the    House  for    returns   upon   the 

benefits  that  would  result  from  it,  subject.    We  dare  say  that  m  a  year 

and  with  our  experience  of  the  accu-  or  two's  time,  and  by  dint  of  inces- 

racy  and  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  sant  correspondence,  the  university 

why  should  we  not  acknowledge  the  registers  wul  come  to  contain  tole- 

indebtedness  by  gratifying  our  neigh-  rably  correct  lists,  but  in  the  mean- 

bours]      The    Ministerial   measure  time  there  is  no  possible   mode  of 

might  therefore,  we  think,  have  gone  ascertaining  the  residences  or  even  the 

somewhat  further  in  this  direction  exLstence  of  a  large  portion  of  those 
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whom  it  is  proposed  to  enfrancliise,  we  have  little  idea  that  this  extension 

except  by  personal  application  to  their  of  the  suffrage  will  be  followed  1  y  any 

last-known  adilrees.    As  to  the  pro-  great  change  in  the  House  of  Com- 

bable  political  views  of  those  electors  mons,  even  as  to  its  persoiimL    The 

60  little  is  known  that  already  the  conditions  ofsociet^inAmerica  are  so 

names  of   three   gentlemen,    one  a  different  that  no  inference  can  be 

strong  Conservative,  another  a  Li  beral  drawn  from  that  country  at  all  applic- 

Conservative,  and  the  third  an  ad-  abletoourown.  In  America  there  is  a 

vanced  Liberal,  have  been  mentioned  population  that  more,  perhaps,  than 

as  likely  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  any  other  on  the  earth  is  ^iven  to 

the  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrew^  uui-  change  and    shift  their   residences, 

versities.  Surely  there  must  be  uncer-  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 

taintywhen  such  reports  are  possible,  ceaseless  influx  from  all  countries  of 

Nor  can  we  ro;illy  see  any  advantage  most  hct<?rogcneous  elements.     An 

from  this  enfranchising.    Under  the  American  Ward  Committee  has  very 

proposed  county  and  borough  fran-  differentmaterial  to  deal  with  from  an 

chises,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  English  Committee,  and  can  influence 

these  persons,  if  they  have  it  not  at  it  too  often  only  by  considerations 

present,  will  receive  a  vote  in  their  to  which  our  experience  affords  no 

respective  lociilities,  and  we  are  ut-  parallel.   We  have  no  cargoes  of  igno- 

terly  unable  to  sec  any  reason  for  con-  rant  emigrants  unexpectedly  arriving 

fernng  on  them  a  second  vote.    We  on  the  voting  day,  and  going  straight 

should  certainly  consider  this  gra-  from  the  ship-side  to  the  polling-booth, 

duation  franchise  one  of  those  fancy  swearing  that  they  are  naturalized 

proposals  whose  abolition  is  more  to  citizens  of  the  great  Republic     Nor 

oe  desired  than  their  enactment  have  we  much  domestic  migration. 

In  the  Scottish  burghs  the  franchise  There  is  a  permanency— a  fixity — 

was  to  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Eng-  about  our  social  circumstances  whollv 

land— a  rate-paying  qualification  for  unknown  beyond  the  Atlantic    W^ith 

0  j.mpancy,  guarded  by  a  residential  us,  for  the  most  part,  men  live  and  die 

clause.    Till  lately  rates  were  levied  in  the  country  town  in  which  they' 

in  many  Scotch  burghs,  not  on  rental,  were  bom,  or  on  the  estate  on  which 

but  on  income  or  "means  and  sub-  they  were  brought  up.    Our  coun^ 

stance  ;"  and  as  in  Greenock  at  least  families  have  been  resident  in  their 

such  is  still  the  mode,  some  clause  present  localities  for  centuries,  and 

will  probably  be  introduced  into  any  the  tenantry  in  many  cases  for  no 

bill  to  meet  such  cases  ;   otherwise  shorter  period.    Personal,  social,  and 

there  will  be  there  household  suffrage  political  ties  have  thus  been  formed, 

pure  and  simple.     In  most  Scotch  that  no  change  in  the  political  stand- 

burghs  the  rates  due  on  houses  under  ing  of  those  tenants  will  ever  appre- 

•  £4  of  rental  are  paid,  not  by  the  ten-  ciably  affect 

ant,  but  by  the  landlord,  so  that  hero  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  burgh 

is  a  line  below  which,  as  a  rule,  the  representation  of  Scotland  will  be  at 

franchise  may  be  said  not   to   go.  all  affected.    Its  members  are  already 

What  might  be  the  aggregate  number  more  or  less  advanced  Liberals  in 

enfranchised  is  somewhat  disputed ;  their  sentiments,  and  in  some  cases 

but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  have  given  the  (jovemment  invalu* 

that  it  will  be  very  considerable.   The  able  aid  in  passing  the  English  bill, 

possession  of  the  franchise  will  be  a  Did  they  anticipate  any  such  overturn 

powerful  instrumentality  for  evoking  of  present  arrangements  as  some  have 

and    cultivating    popular    thought  predicted,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 

Undoubtedly,    the    calculations    of  that  they  would  have  voted  as  thev 

electioneering  agents  will  in  many  have  done.     By  the  proposed  bill, 

{places  be  sadly  interfered  with,  and  Glasgowwould  be  divided,  and  receive 

ocal  attorneys,  to  whom  contested  an  additional  member  for  its  southern 

elections  are  golden  harvests,  may  division.      Wh^  not  twol — for  its 

find  their  profits  lessened.    But  this  southern  constituency  will   be  bat 

Beform  agitation   out  of  the  way,  little  less  than  its  northern,  especially 

social  questions  at  present  com  para-  as  several  towns  at  present  voting  in 

tively  in  abeyance  will  receive  the  at-  their  counties  are  to  be  added  to  it. 

tention  they  urgently  need.    And  yet  Edinburgh  is  clamorous  for  a  third 
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member — on  what  ground  we  can  self,  and  devise  some  remedy  for  Scot- 

hardly  see  ;  but  Aberdeen  and  Dun-  tish  immorality, 

dee  have  each  good  ground  for  asking  The  Scotch  mode  of  securing  re- 

the  Government  to  mcrease  the  num-  presentation  to  small  towns  by  group- 

ber  of  their  representatives.  mg  has  only  of  late  attracted  any- 

The  TOesent  county  franchise  in  thing  like  the  notice  its  excellence 
Sootlana  is  a  jC50  occupancy,  and  a  deserves.  The  ^uping  proposed  by 
£10  ownership — ^the  freeholders  who  the  Government  is,  of  course,  only  ten- 
were  spared  bv  the  bill  of  1832  being  tative,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  met 
a  mere  handful,  and  rapidly  dyin^  with  much  approval  We  have  no 
out,  lliis  occupanqy  aualincation  will  doubt,  however,  that,  possibly  before 
of  course  be  reduced  to  that  which  a  bill  for  Scotland  passes,  such  an  ar- 
has  been  decided  on  for  England,  rangement  will  be  come  to  as  will  be 
while  the  ownership  might  safely  quite  satisfactory.  The  formation  of 
and  wisely,  we  think,  be  made  some-  new  groups  might,  we  think,  be  car- 
thing  like  the  well-known  fort]^-  ried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
shilling  freehold,  for  a  Scotch  feu  is  has  been  done,  say  a  dozen  new  ones, 
practically  an  Endish  freehold.  Such  and  with  sucn  an  increase  to  the 
a  reduction  would  add  but  a  small  borough  representation  in  addition 
number  of  names  to  the  electoral  roll,  to  what  has  been  proposed  for  the 
for  entails  are  too  numerous  in  Scot-  counties,  the  most  ardent  Scotchman 
landtoaliowof  many  such  properties,  might  surely  be  satisfied.  Such  a 
yet  they  would  be  names  whose  pre-  proposal  would  render  the  enfran- 
sence  would  be  specially  desirable,  chising  clauses  a  boon  to  many  to 
Men  who  own  real  property  of  so  whom  otherwise  they  will  be  value- 
small  an  extent  are  generally  men  less,  and  while  the  urban  elements  in 
rising  In  the  world,  and  who,  having  the  counties  would  thus  have  a  legi- 
something  to  lose,  frequently  exercise  timate  opportunity  for  action  through 
avery  wholesome  influence  over  their  these  new  burghs,  the  moral  eie- 
less  thrifty  neighbours.  ments  would  remain    not  so  com- 

Though  few  constituencies  are  as  pletely  overborne  by  foreign  influence 
respectable  as  those  of  the  counties  as  in  many  places  they  are  at  pro- 
of Scotland,  yet  there  is  one  neat  blot  sent.  These  new  constituencies  might 
on  their  escutcheon,  in  the  fagot  occasionally,  it  is  true,  return  men 
votes  that  prevail  in  some  of  them,  strongly  identified  with  certain  social 
In  the  interests  of  morality  we  trust  opinions,  as  in  Aberdeenshire,  where 
that  some  provision  will  be  agreed  on  an  eminent  tenant  farmer,  aOonserva- 
which  may  break  up  this  organized  tive,  has  already  announced  his  inten- 
system  of  fictitious  ownerships  and  tion  of  seeking  to  represent  the  fanning 
tenancie&  We  speak  on  this  point  interest,  especially  in  reference  to  such 
the  more  emphatically,  because  if  we  matters  as  the  laws  of  hypothec, 
can  point  to  one  county  in  the  west  game,  and  entail  Possibly  enough, 
where  it  notoriously  ensts,  the  Whigs  in  some  of  the  burgh  members  we 
can  with  ectual  ease  point  to  one  should  have  men  holding  strong  opi- 
in  the  east  wnere  it  is  said  to  prevail  nions  on  matters  altogether  of  a  class 
If  men  really  wish  to  put  down  nature,  and  though,  according  to  our 
wrong-doing,  here  is  an  evil  to  be  ideas,  the  House  of  Commons  should 
remedied  We  do  not  believe  that  be  composed  of  members  representing 
the  end  ever  justifies  the  means,  or  diverse  interests,  yet  the  presence  of 
that  an  immoral  act  can  be  atoned  a  few  of  a  different  character,  and 
for  by  a  party  gain  of  fifty  votes.  We  tiieir  number  never  could  be  great, 
therdfore  do  not  wish  to  see  this  would  not  sensibly  affect  its  constitu- 
system  continued.  Besides,  this  is  a  tion ;  and  far  better  that  such  persons 
game  that  two  can  play  at,  and  in  the  should  be  in  that  assembly,  and  have 
counties  we  refbr  to,  do  so ;  while  the  their  views  considered  by  men  com- 
chances  are,  that  over  all  the  net  re-  potent  for  the  task,  than  that  they 
suit  to  either  side  would  be  simply  should  consort  only  with  their  men- 
mi,  the  gain  in  one  locality  being  met  tal  inferiors,  and  a  vague  impression 
by  a  loss  in  another.  Let  that  eeal  thus  go  abroad  as  to  what  they 
for  political  purity  which  has  so  could  do  if  only  they  had  an  oppor- 
decisively  punished  offending  Enelish  tunitrf .  Give  the  fullest  facilities,  we 
boroughs  TO  now  consistent  wi^  it-  say,  for  their  having  such  an  oppor^ 
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tunky.    We  «hall  Boon  Boe  a  won-  The  bill  proposed  for  Scotland,  and 

drous  moderation  in  their  language,  representing  the  deaires  and  int^i- 

and  oftentimes  auch  a  modifying  of  tions  of  the  Government  and  Con- 

their  views  as  will  lead  one  to  ask  servative  party,  will  give  auch  oppor- 

whether   they   be  the  same  men.  tunities. 


8KJBTCHES  IN  STOCKHOLM. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  inhabitants  translate  and  publish  other  works  of 
of  the  British  Isles  should  continue  the  same  lady,  but  thev  soon  received 
to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  Scandina-  annoyance  from  the  haste  of  some 
via  past  and  present  The  greatest  literary  interlopers  to  draw  profit 
scourges  ever  endured  by  England  from  the  same  source.  The  Swedish 
and  Ireland  were  inflicted  on  them  by  lady  afterwards  endeavoured  to  pro- 
Banes  and  Norwegians  with  some  tect  her  good  friends  and  first  English 
help  from  the  Swedes.  If  Mr.  Wor-  chaperons  by  sending  them  the  proof 
sae^  assertion  be  correct— viz.,  that  sheets  of  her  forthcoming  works, 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  much  of  Mdlle.  Fredrika  Bremer  though 
ourcivilization,  he  himself  must  grant  entirely  associated  by  residence  and 
that  they  made  us  pay  an  exorbitant  literary  fame  with  Stockholm,  was  a 
price  for  the  article.  They  left  the  native  of  Abo  in  Finland,  where  she 
marks  of  their  hands  and  heads  with  was  bom  in  1 802.  She  was  removed  to 
us.  They  or  their  relations  in  West  Sweden  at  an  early  age,  and  she  after- 
Germany,  left  us  names  for  the  da^s  wards  spent  some  years  in  Norway  in 
of  the  week,  and  only  for  some  of  their  the  house  of  her  friend  the  Countess 
learned  folk  we  would  know  little  at  Sommerhjelm.  Her  latter  years  were 
this  day  of  the  mythology  of  the  divided  oetwecn  Stockholm  and  her 
NortheiTi  nations  of  Europe.  country  seat  at  Asta,  in  the  neigh- 
For  many  centuries,  with  the  ex-  bourhood  of  that  city.  She  composed 
ception  of  a  trifling  tiff  or  two  arising  verses  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  but 
from  misconception,  they  and  we  have  her  first  venture  into  print  did  not 
been  at  peace,  a  mutual  attraction  plea-  occur  till  1829.  Her  works  both 
santiy  arising  from  the  industrious  novels  and  travels  are  too  many  for 
and  sea-farincr  propensities  of  both  notice  in  this  short  article.  ^  In  her 
peoples,  and  the  aflinity  of  their  Ian-  UertJia  she  endeavoured  to  improve 
guages.  The  honest,  unassuming,  and  the  condition  of  her  countrywomen, 
courageous  character  of  the  North-  but  not  with  the  good  wiU  of  the 
em  men  is  calculated  to  win  the  Swedish  lords  of  creation,  and  a  da- 
esteem  of  their  southern  neighbours  mour  was  raised  against  her.  Grood 
and  distant  relatives.  We  say  rela-  however  arose  from  the  excitement, 
tives,  as  a  very  considerable  number  Her  life  was  a  tissue  of  kindnesses 
of  her  Majesty*s  subjects  are  the  de-  shown  to  the  ignorant  and  desti- 
ficendantsof  these  Scandinavians,  who  tute.  Her  death  took  place  in  the 
paid  us  very  unwelcome  visits  from  Christmas  Holidays  of  1865.  She 
the  eighth  te  the  tenth  century.  deservedly  possessed  the  esteem  of  the 

highest  society  in  Stockholm  includ- 

TM  LiTWABv  i^DM  a»  wocKHoui.  iugthe  Royal  Family. 

The  success  of  Miss  Bremer  snovelB 

It  was  only  within  the  quarter  of  a  in  their  English  form  induced  the 

century  just  finished  that  we  began  eminent  pumishing  firm  which  had 

to  be  interested  in  Scandinavian  11-  made  the  venture  to  bring  another 

terature,  and  to  translate  the  poetic  Swedish  lady  before  the  public,  the 

.or  prose  fictions  of  Dane  or  Swede,  work  selected  being  the  Rote  of  TU- 

Norwegian  works  being  still  neglect-  telon.  (Thistle  Island).    This  was  one 

ed.    The  Qowitts  in  1842  risked  the  of  the  most  characteristic  novels  of 

apparently  unpromising  venture  of  a  Mdme.  Emilie  Carlen,  whose    best 

tran^atioa  of  the  "  Neighbours  "  of  works  exceed  Miss  Bremer's  in  vigour 

Miss  Fredrika  Bremer.    Ai:easonable  and  in  depicting  the  pas^ons  and 

degree  of  aucces^  eijicouia^e^  them  to  the  ^ard  realities  of  ]i£9> 
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Mdlla  Emilie  Schmidt,  born  at  the  indigent  or  forward  the  .educa* 
Stockholm,  1810,  had  for  first  bus-  tion  of  young  people  unprovided 
band  the  musician  Flygare.  The  with  means.  Since  the  death  of  her 
union  not  bringing  happiness,  a  di-  friend  she  has  published  the  result^ 
Torce  occurred,  and  our  authoress  was  of  her  observations  in  two  handsome 
subsequently  married  to  M.  J.  G.  volumes,^  whose  contents  we  shall 
Carlen,  a  poet  of  some  eminence,  as  freely  use  in  this  article, 
well  as  a  lawyer.  She  has  not  ne- 
glected the  care  of  her  family,  though  nrauM  akd  majuwib  w  sxockbolv. 
much  occupied  in  writing.  Her  m  .r  .  •  i.t-  j 
works  are  numerous,  the  most  power-  ^  ?.  ^^^  cunous  concemmg  the  do- 
ful  in  our  opinion  being  the  ^*  Rose  P®^*^}?,  economy  of  literary  celebntiee 
of  Tisteldn.^'  Her  "Events  of  a  \V^i^  ^  mteresting  to  know  that 
Year"  is  a  very  interesting  story.  A  ^iss  Bremer,  though  in  good  circum- 
newly  married  pair,  influenced  by  stances  and  the  propnetress  of  a 
pique  or  misconception,  come  to  the  country  residence,  dwelt  on  the  third 
resolution  on  their  marriage  day  to  fl??.""  of  a  comer  house,  ^  single  fa- 
live  a  year  in  the  same  house,  and  ™4^®s  occupying  flats,  as  m  Scottish 
be  divorced  when  it  comes  to  an  end.  ?4^  ^iss  Howitt  was  accommo- 
This  it  seems  can  be  easily  done  in  ^*^^  ®^  »  ^^^^r  floor,  but  till  her 
Sweden  without  inflicting  any  blame  apartment  was  prepared  she  was 
on  either  party.  Being  thus  thrown  «>Dj^?«d  ,*<>,  f^  throueh  the  pro- 
into  each  other's  society,  and  yet  not  pnetress  s  kitchen,  which,  as  well  as 
really  living  as  a  married  pair,  they  ^^  unstress,  she  thus  descnbes— 
find  out  each  other's  eood  qualities,  *«  As  I  pass  through  the  little  kitchen,  I 
and  dread  the  day  which  shall  see  see  a  smaU  fire  of  birch  logs  piled  on  one 
them  separated.  Either  is,  however,  corner  of  the  red  brick  altar-like  stove,  on 
too  proud  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  'which  some  food  is  aboat  to  be  cooked, 
and  two  fond  hearts  will  probably  ^^^  »t  not  so  there  would  be  no  fire,  and 
be  made   wretched   for   life.     The  *  <^»?^^°  ^^<»"|^  ^.  ^^^^^  *<^'««s  p'^'^ 

"Capricious  Woman'*  is  a  domestic  the  idea  of  an  English  foar-post  bed.     As 

fltorv  full  of  feelini?   and  uoMeaainff  ^^^  *^™  Knuttson  herself,  she  is  a  good- 

BWry,  lull  01  leeiing,  ana  posSMSine  tampered,  black-haired  widow,  clean  in  her 

deep   mterest     We   have   counted  y,^^  ^ut  whoUy  nntidy  in  her  person, 

about  a  score  of  her  works  translated  she  tramps  about  her  dwelling  in  a  bUck 

into    English,  French,    German,  &C  jacket  which  can  hardly  contain  her  fat 

There  is  no   nea^ssity  of  sketching  frame,  a  short  green  woollen  skirt,  over  an 

the  career  of  Andersen,  the  Dane,  or  enormous  hoop,  which,  when  she  sweeps  in 

cataloguing  his  works,  as  he  has  long  ^^^  out  of  a  room,  exposes  her  sturdy  feet 

become  an  English  household  word.  **^^  ancles  in  white  knitted  stockings  and 

Miss   Bremer    and  the   Hewitts,  drugget  slippers,  down  at  the  heel.    She  is 

being  bound  to  each  other  by  many  i^^.r^*""  ?'  two  compact  little  lads  like 

mut^  good  offices,  Miss  Margaret  SS^tTuirrgsthre:^':^  ""'  ^^ 
Howitt  received  a  pressing  invitation  * 
from  the  Swedish  lady  to  pay  her  a  From  the  kitchen  to  the  market 
long  visit  The  young  lady  willingly  the  road  is  easily  found  in  all  towns, 
complied,  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  Miss  Howitt,  young  ladv  though  she 
October.  1863,  and  remained  with  be,  is  evidently  a  good  housekeeper, 
her  good-natured  hostess  for  a  twelve-  from  her  remarks  on  the  street 
month.  During  this  time  she  took  traffic.  She  found  the  folk  of  Stock- 
careful  notice  of  the  city  and  sur-  holm  as  partial  to  a  certain  kind  of 
rounding  country,  studied  the  society  bread  called  knackebrod,  as  some 
into  which  she  was  thrown,  and  the  humorous  French  writer  describes 
peculiarities  of  the  literarv  and  other  the  Bretons  to  be  of  galette.  Even 
remarkable  characters,  observed  the  Miss  Bremer,  when  in  America, 
manners,  dress,  and  dispositions  of  missed  it  sadly.  To  her  country  peo- 
the  populace  in  the  market-places  pie  it  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  of 
and  in  their  families,  and  studied  life.  There  are  bins  of  it  standing 
the  institutions  established  to  relieve  daily  in  the  market  of  Stockholm. 


*  Twelve  months  with  Fredrika  Bremer  in  Swedcq.    By  Margaret  Howitt    London : 
Jackson,  Waiford,  and  Hodder. 
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"It  is  a  thin  kind  of  bread- quite  ket-woman,  tobacconist,  or  baber- 

brown  and  crisp,  pricked  all  over,  dasher. 

and  very  like  our  north  country  clap  Ketuming  to  our  market  we  find 

bread  in  appearance,  size,  and  thick-  on  a  line  with  the  Knackebrod  bini^ 

nesB,  except  that  it  has  a  hole  in  the  stalls  with   hot   coffee,  rusks,  and 

middle,  by  which  it  is   strung  in  little  loaves.    These  are  on  one  side 

piles.'*  of  the   middle    thoroughfare,    and 

Fir   twigs  fill  the  part   of    our  facing  them  on  the  other  side  are 

heath  brooms.    They  are  soon  worn,  "  meat-stalls "     and     hundreds    of 

hence  when  you  remark  the  jung  shabby  little  milk  carts  containing 

fru  (ordinary  servant  girl)   or  piga  large  brown  metal  and  tin-plate  pails 

(maia  of  all  work)  returning  from  of  milk  and  cream,  each  vehicle  drawn 

market,  you  will  seldom  miss  the  by  a  shaggy  stout  dun-coloured  horse, 

fen-like  besom.    You  will  know  the  and  watched  over  by  a  buxom  country- 

piga  by  seeing  the  cotton  kerchief  woman. 

tied   on    her   head.      The  jung  frus  «iThe  quantity  of  rich,  excellent  milk 

frequently  wear  black  silk  handker-  and  abundant  cream  brought  daily  into 

chiefe  on  their  heads,  and  would  be  Stockholm/  U  truly  astonishing.     (Would 

affronted  if  taken  for  a  piga.     No  :  that  the  city  were  in  the  centre  of  London 

she  must  be  called  "Mamsell  Bre-  or  Dublin!)     The  fact  is  that  nobody 

mer*s  or  Madame  Carlen's  jung  fru  d"*?"^,**.^  anything  else  but  thick  cream 

/  1   J  \  111  with  their  cofFee ;  and  men,  women,  and 

^youngiaay;.  ,_j^^x«„^  *v«     chUdren  drink  tumblers  of  milk  during  the 

It  IS  not  easy;  to  understand  the  ,^  ^      j^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^ 

economy  of  their  ceremomal  titles,  form-house    in    England,   and    not   crcn 

Formerly  the   KmgS   daughter  was  ^1,^^^,     MUk  also  forms  a  great  ingredient 

only  a  FrdkeUj  and  a  yoimg  lady  of  Iq  cooking.     For  insUnce,  a  not  uncommon 

ranKa</t£n^/ru:  nowalady  of  noble  soup  is  mUk  boiled  with  sweet  almonds 

family  is  Froken,  and  a  young  lady  and  fine  sugar,  and  eaten  with  sweetened 

of  less  pretensions  a  Mamsdl,     The  bread-     Then  there  is  no  end  to  the  varioaa 

laundress  and  charwoman  are  ad-  ^^ds  of  porridge  composed  of,  or  eaten 

dressed  as  Mcdam,  the  shopkeeper  ??th  milk,  which  take  the  pUce  of  pud- 

MdSe  lodging-house  keeper  as  Fru.  dmgs  and  oth^  milk  dishes.    Dauy  men 

Ihe  mS?o? the  marketusurp the  ^g^J^^ ^^'  ^^^  *  '*»"^S  *«<*«  "- 

higher  title^rttwhenaddressing  each       _    „* 

Qther.  The  Swedish  baskets  are  square  in 

The  former  condition  of  Swedish  form  and  made  of  birch  bands.    You 

women  who  look  on  such  privileges  will  see  a  Dalecarlian  peasant  with 

as  the  following  with  welcome,  could  his  long  sheepskin   coat  the  wool 

not  have  been  very  brilliant  being  on  the  inside,  and  appearing 

A  widow,  a  wife  separated  from  as  a  fringe  at  the  bottom,  selling 

her  husband,  or  a  citizen  spinster,  these  baskets  to  the  various  market 

has  the  right  of  selling  articles  made  people.    His  wife  and  daughters  are 

in  her  own  workshop,  or  of  carrying  skilful  in   hair  work,  and  produce 

on  the  business  of  baker,  butcher,  or  elegant  devices.     They  carry  about 

brewer,  on   the   conditions  of  her  little  birch  boxes  containing  these 

having'  partaken  of  the  Holy  Com-  hair  rings  and  hair  bracelets.    Some 

munion,  of  her  being  of  age  (25),  of  the  strong  youn^  women  from  the 

having  a  good  character,  being  able  Dales  hire  as  gardeners'  assistants, 

to  read,  to  write  legibly,  and  to  work  and  dig,  plant,  roll,  or  prune.    Hav- 

the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.    A  ing  saved  money  they  often  return  to 

woman  married,  or  even  single  if  of  their  Dalecarlian  homes,  and  aoun 

age,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  of  reappear  in   Stockholm  with  their 

knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  bridegrooms.     You  will  see  a  young 

may  freely  carry  on  the  trade  of  Dale  woman  on  a  Sunday  in  her  wide 

milliner,  dealer  m  old  clothes,  mar-  chemise-sleeves  gathered  at  the  wrist. 


•  The  city  is  said  to  deriye  its  name  from  the  following  circumstance.  Birger  Regent 
of  the  Kingdom  in  the  13th  century  threw  a  log  into  the  river  which  enters  the  estuary, 
detennining  to  build  a  city  on  the  island  whose  shore  would  arrest  its  progress.  One  of 
thB  three  principal  islands  on  which  the  city  stands,  had  the  good  lack,  and  got  the  same 
Stockholm,  which  meana  Stick  Island. 
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bodice  of  tan-colonred  leather,  black  "  Ah,  bleaaed  Tante  Fxedrika,  no  Swede 

or   blue  cloth   petticoat,  loose  red  ^^^  possibly  be  so. 

stockinra  resembling  bad  fitting  trou-  "  T^^  only  of  heving  to  say,  *  Does  the 

sers,  and  long  apron  with  its  startling  Commissary  of  the  Revenue  suffer  from  the 

Stripes  of  green,  scarlet,  and  orang^  coldof  om-cUmate?»  J  Does  the  J^  Gentle 

Their  caps  of  various  shapes  ite  T'o^^^^^^?^''^\r^^ 

adornedwp.sidesti.ame«,^  l:?liS;'tS;"S^L  ;h^^^d^^ 

of  bright  hues  are  fastened  on  vanous  Udy's  coff^  ?•  In  viy  desperation  one  mns^ 

portions  01  their  dress  in  a  very  ar-  be  silent.*' 
bitrary  fashion.    It  must  be  a  treat 

to  see  a  couple  of  these  coquettishly  Here  is  another  difficulty.  In 
attired  beauties  taking  a  promenade,  writing,  m  represents  the  second 
with  a  sheepish  looking  countryman  person  plural,  but  in  conyersation  is 
attired  in  his  long  sheepskin  coat  never  used  except  to  a  person  much 
and  round  hat  walking  between  below  the  speaker's  station.  A  so- 
them.  Sometimes  the  woolly  coat  is  ciety  was  formed  to  carry  the  ni  out 
replaced  by  one  of  blue  cloth,  over  a  of  written  into  spoken  language,  but 
leather  breeches  and  leather  apron.  "  al&s»  their  ni  became  nihd,^^ 
(Generally  the  Swedish  children  are  The  only  escape  from  the  "Mrs. 
attired  in  the  same  fashion  as  their  Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Pub- 
parents  and  look  like  small  men  and  lie  Ways"  torture  is  oy  looking 
women.  steadily  at  Mrs.  Commissioner  of 
Miss  Howifct  was  lone  before  she  ^.,  &c,  &c.,  and  saying,  "Are  the 
mastered  the  principle  of  division  of  writings  of  Mr.  So-and-So  admired  T 
business  in  the  shops.  Where  she  Or  by  glancing  at  the  rural  dean's 
purchased  ribbons  she  could  not  pro-  lady,  and  saying,  "  Will  sugar  be 
cure  sewing  silk  or  pearl  buttons,  agreeable)" 
The  man  who  supplies  you  with  a  hair  The  number  of  Taylor  Limetwigs, 
brush,  sends  you  streets  away  for  a  Joiner  Villagebrooks,  Glazier  Elm- 
hair  comb.  The  polite  dealer  in  yam  leafs.  Carpenter  Heathhills,  Shoe- 
of  all  kinds  and  colours,  would  stare  maker  Troutbrooks,  and  Smith  Fair- 
at  ^ou  if  ^ou  asked  him  for  a  set  of  strands  to  be  found  in  every  street 
knitting  needles  ;  but  why  the  man  indicate  that  the  dwellers  in  Swedish 
next  door  should  keep  together  lamp  cities  have  a  fine  taste  for  nature  in 
oil,  thread,  tapes,  and  dried  fish,  is  her  varieties.  Jenny  Lind  is  simply 
not  80  apparent  Crinolines  find  an  Jane  Lime-Tree.  The  number  of  lit- 
asylum  among  fringe,  pen- wipers,  and  tie  restaurants  is  wonderful,  and  in- 
heads  of  china  dolls.  Our  young  lady  diotte  the  quantity  of  restoration  re- 
requested  from  a  dealer  the  reason  quired  by  the  people  in  this  severe 
whv  his  staple  articles,  viz.,  furniture  climate.  That  tney  are  veij  moderate 
and  Cobb  s  tea  mixture,  should  be  in  terms  mav  be  inferred  from  Mam* 
species  of  the  same  genus,  but  he  did  sell  Sparrow  s  announcement  that  she 
not  condescend  to  explain.  There  will  send  out  two  good  diimetB  for 
seems  some  arbitrary  element  in  the  sixpence:  The  fare  supplied  is  good 
bestowal  of  titles  on  the  various  em-  and  wholesome,  consisting  of  cold 
porinma.  The  baker  calls  his  place  of  meat,  bread  in  many  varieties^  milk, 
Dusiness  a  brod^magann,  the  butcher  creanL  and  coffee, 
dignifies  his  stall  with  the  polite  Gal-  So  far,  our  insight  into  Stockholm 
lie  name,  vent,  but  the  more  modest  life  is  of  a  pleasant  character.  Miss 
bookseller  calls  his  phice  boklada  Howitt,  seeing  no  flaring  gin-palaoes, 
(book  box)  or  bokhandel,  Magasin,  concluded  that  drinking  spirituoua 
Fabric,  and  Handel  are  names  mdif-  liquors  in  large  quantities  was  not  a 
ferently  applied  to  ordinary  shops,  national  institution.  Alas  I  she  soon 
Troubles  arising  from  formality  in  found  long  black  boards  fastened  by 
conversation  are  not  less  than  those  the  sides  of  doors,  on  which  were  in- 
enduredinshop-hunting.  Miss  How-  scribed  the  names  of  sundiT  mtoxi- 
itt  saya—  eating  drinks  to  be  bad  within,  sucli 

as  brdnmn,  ram,  punachAJogmaCy  ^ 

ii»*-     n             .J.        .t     *u    J  She  did  not  see  so  much  undisguised 

"  Miai  Bremer  laid  to  me  the  other  day,  *^"^  '"^  """  "'^   -      -                     — 
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dimension^  Theladies  content  them-  and  having  inspected   6ver^  likely 

selves  with  milder  adjurations  to  the  nook,  he  was  about  quitting  in  de- 

heavenly  powers.    Still,  even  in  this  spair,  when  thrusting  his  arm  up  into 

mitigated  form,  it  iQoks  like  taking  a  stove-funnel  he  grasped  a  bundle  of 

holy  names  in  vain.  papers,  and  among   them  was  dis- 

We  have  seen  a  romance  with  the  covered  the  identical  royal  grant 
taking  title,  "  The  Curse  of  Ulrica,  or 

the  White-Cross  Knights  of  Hiddar-  dkkrpamcs,  pom,  and  rotal  pcMoirAoss. 

holmen"  vnritten   by  the   late  Mr.  T^e  Djurgard  (Deer  Park)  is  the 

9??^  ^//^?^o?»  "^T^  spent  some  part  Hyde  Park  and  Phoenix  Park  of  Swe- 

of  his  life  in  Stockholm.    If  the  con-  jen,  but  somewhat  wilder  and  more 

tents  squared  with  the  title  it  must  diversified  by  rocks  and  commons, 

have  been  invested  with  much  sensa-  xhere   the   national   poet.  Bellman 

tional  interest.  Miss  Howitt  conducts  (appropriate  name)  often  sung  his  un- 

her  readers  among  the  monuments  of  premeditated  lays.    We  quote  Misa 

the  old  church  of  this    "Kmghts  feowitt's  remarks  concerning  him. 

Island,   where  the  ashes  of  so  many  ^  „                ,                    .         . 

kings  rest  since  the  time  of  Birger  "^^""^f'^'  one  of  the  grcat^t  improTi- 

Jarfwho  founded  Stockholm.  North    ''^!\*^*VrnU''Hll.  h^^^ 
of  this  island  extends  the  fash^nable    ^e^  ^  t:r?^^ry?hra^^^^^ 
J!^orrfmlm  (north  suburb)  the  Belgra-    tig  native  land,  loved  the  Djurgard,  and 
via  of  Stockholm.  sang  here  hU  merry  improviaatioDB.     HU 

bust,  backed  by  a    little  circle  of  trees, 

stands  therefore  suitably  in  this  place  of 

A  FAMILY  ROMANCE.  Swcdish  resort  of  amusement  and  relaxa- 

r\       r  '     J.     —  n        r .1     ^..^^^^     tion,  and  we  will  hope  that  the  nectar  of 

Our  fair  travel  er   found   among  ^^^^^  „^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^  ,he 

Miss  Bremer  s  circle  a  certain  Baron  champagne  and  brandy  which  he  lauded  In 

Wrede,  in  whose  family  took  place  }^  verses. 

the  strange  circumstance  about  to  be  **  As  we  stood  by  the  bast  of  this  remark- 
related,  able  man,  this  combined  Pindar  and  Ana- 
Henry  Wrede,    his  ancestor,  in  a  creon,  as  the  Swedes  say,  I  coi^d  not  bat 
battle  fought  with  the  Poles  in  1605,  recal  the  scene  of  his  death  in  Rie  heyday 

saved   his   sovereign's   life   by  the    o'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  success.    It  was  night,  and 

sacrifice  of  his   own.     The   grateful     l^is^^riends  were  gathered  round  him,  when 

king  settled  a  large  estate  in  Finland    ^P^'l  ^'^   irrepressible   Ao^^^f  mspira. 

AH  thfi  widow  and  her  children  and  ^*^"  ^®  '^'''^^'^  ^""^^  *"**  ^'^°^'  ^^  ?/»»=""? 
on  tne  wioow  ana  ner  cnuoren,  ana    q^^  ^^^  ^^^  gladsome  existence  in  thia 

It  remained  in  the  possession  of  their  glorious  North,  then  turning  to  each  of  his 
descendants  till  the  time  of  the  great  friends,  sang  a  parting  farewell,  and 
grandmother  of  the  present  baron,  all  to  a  different  tune  and  metre  correspond- 
when  upon  some  emergency  the  sight  ing  to  their  character.  As  the. day  broke 
of  the  deeds  being  demanded,  they  his  friends  implored  him  to  ceaae;  but 
could  not  be  founa.     The  estate  was  flushed  with  enthusiasm  he  cried,  *l«t  me 

sequestrated,  and  the  lady  mentioned  ^ie  as  I  Uved,*  and  went  on  singing.    So  hi3 

was  reduced  to  make  gloves  for  the  l^e  <:lo8ed  (would  it  had  been  with  hynma 

support  of  her  famUy.    She  was  an  ""^  Player!). 

excellent  woman,  and  had  her  reward  Miss  Howitt  speaks  with  much  re- 
even  in  this  life.  She  dreamed  that  spect  and  regard  of  the  Boyal  Fam- 
the  documents  were  in  a  building  in  ily.  Carl.  XY.,  son  of  Oscar  and 
Stockholm,  occupied  by  the  family  of  grandson  of  Bemadotte.  a  tall,  strik- 
the  De  la  Gardies.  Three  times  the  ing-looking  man  with  dark  hair  and 
dream  was  repeated  before  her  hus-  beard,  is  lM>th  painter  and  poet  His 
band,  at  her  instigation,  proceeded  to  father  was  given  the  fine  old  Gkielic 
the  building  which  is  now  an  alms-  name  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Ber- 
house  (Square  of  Carl.  XIII.).  He  nadotte  and  his  wife  to  compliment 
found  it  unoccupied  and  to  be  let.  the  First  Consul,*  who  was  his  sod- 
He  entered,  and  examined  every  father,  and  for  whose  return  trom 
room  from  cellar  to  garret  without  Egypt  the  christening  was  deferred 
success.  Arrived  at  the  highest  stage,  from  July  to  October.    The  preeent 

*  Napoleon  I.  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Ouian  of  MacPhenoiL    Ownc  If 94 
noted  among  the  Fians  for  prowess  and  magnanimity. 
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oannected  with  the  Imperial  Family  the  Swedish  gentlemen  to  live  ^thin 

of  France.  King  Oscar  married  Jose-  their  incomes,  for  they  are  rather 

phine's  grandHiaughter,  the  present  ^ven  to  display  though  the  country 

Queen-Dowager.  She  is  consequently  is  poor.    A  family  is  considered  well 

first  cousin  to  Napoleon  III.    She  is  to  do  with  an  annual  income  of  6,000 

also  niece  to  Ludwig,  Art  King  of  riksdalers  (£330).    One  thousand  of 

Bavaria.  these  procure  a  respectable  suite  of 

apartments  in  a  fashionable  part  of 

Tum  rrocxBOLM  workjoib  for  good.  the  city.    "  The  gentleman  of  course 

.           •  1      vi          i.-        r  -KIT'  requires  his  winter  card  and  dinner- 

A    considerable   portion  of  Miss  ^^^^^     The  lady  must  have  her 

Howitts  mteresting  and  well-mten-  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  elegancies  of 

tioned  volume  is  devoted  to  the  sub-  ^^^  toilet,  and  what  with  one  thing, 

jects  of  the  amelioration  of  the  wo-  ^^j  what%nth  another,  to  say  nothing 

men  of  Sweden  and  the  welUbeing  ^^  ^^^  children's  education,  the  6,000 

of  the  poor.    She  of  course  admires  riksdalers  wiU  not  cover  the  annual 

FrokenEsselde,  a  lady  of  noble  birth  expenditure.     Men  in  this  countiy 

and  of  influence  who  m  conjunction  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^  ^        ^^^1^  ^1^     „J 

with  the  wife  of  a  professor  in  Up-  consequently  there  are  many 

sala,  edits  and  upholds  the  Borne  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^Mren  left  unprovided 

i/aj5ra««e,  a  journal  *levotedto  the  ^      ^^^^^  ^he  bread-winning  head 

Bood  o^ects  just  named.    These  la-  of  the  family  has  been  removed  by 

ies  and  their  coadjutresses  h  ^^^j^.    This  state  of  things,  and  the 

the  English   institutions   as  in   aU  necessity  which  it  produces  of  raising 

respects  worthy  of  imitetion,    They  ^^        {  j        ^/^     ^^  ^^1^^  ^ 

pity  the  conditionof  the  Swedish  girls^  ^^^  ^^  Magamie 

who-while  their  brothers  ".play  out  u  ^  ,„  gigh  these  good  ladies,  "  If 

in  the  snow,  skate,  and  eiyoy  their  ^^^    ^^  Iwedea  would  onlyleave 

httle  sledges,  thus  having  a  great  deal  ^q  bon-owing  money,  and  so  manage 

of  open-air  exercise-are  shut  up  m  ^o  live  within  their  incomes,  and  have 

hot  rooms  during  the  long  winter,  ^  jj^tle  surplus  to  buy  books  instead 

and  grow  up  like  hot-house  plants  ^f  borrowing  them  also,  what  a  dif- 

having  a  great  tendency  to  consump.  ^^^^^t  Sweden  this  might  be  1" 

"^^  An  eminent  lady  for  goodness  and 

*^  People  constantly  say  to  me,  *  You  practical  work  is  Lotten  Venberg,  a 

Englishwomen  walk  amaainglj.*  former  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Bre- 

**  The  Home  Magadm  takes  the  tronble  mer's.   This  lady  when  young  was  the 

ol  describing  English  girls'  skipping-ropes,  «» darlmg  of  her  rich  father,  the  pet  of 

battledores  and  ahnttlecocks,  and  eloquently  ^^^  f^jj      ^^^  naturally  lazy,  care- 

urges  their  introduction  and  use.     To  us  i          unti(iv    and    haKtv  in   thinner 

they  are  as  much  a  part  of  chUdhood  as  iS^  untidy,  ajaa  nasty  in  tamper, 

pinifores  and  thick  briad  and  butter.^  ^?7^u®?u    o  *^?^°^^f*™ ,  *^0H«^ 

which  the  Royal  family  and  the  nch 

One  great  object  of  the  Magazine  of  Stockholm  bestow  their  alms.    She 

is  to  provide  women  with  occupation  is  of  stout  bodily  build,  and  an  atmo- 

as  copyists,  organists,  telegraphists,  sphere  of  cheermlness  surrounds  her. 

—in  fact  with  all  employments  suit-  She  i)enetrates  into  the  poorest  and 

able  for  the  sex ;  it  does  not,  we  are  worst  disposed  quarters,  brings  relief 

SBrsuaded,  wish  to  convert  Biddy  and  makes  conversions  where  the  civil 

mith  into  "  Rev.  Biddelia  Smythe,  and  religious  authorities  are  equally 

n.p.,"  nor  into  the  "Honourable  ineffective.     Even  when  young  and 

Bri^et  Smith,  Member  of  the  House  subject  to  the  faults  mentioned,  she 

of  Commons,"  nor  even  into  that  possessed  a  feeling  and  tender  heart, 
eminent  counsel  Bride  Smeeth,  Esq., 

Q.C.     Even  as  with  ourselves,  many  VAraxa  wumta  m  ms  NoaTBxaN  capital. 

a  woman  of  intelligence  is  left  to  de-  sntry  in  mim  Howitt't  JoiiraaL 

Ef?n.Tl?^^r»!''^il^rj*^°?^^^  «Novemberl5.    Old  Father  Winter  haa 

te  for  such  as  these  that  Froken  I^  ^^^^^  j^  Stockhohn  from  the  North  Pole, 

sewe  and  her  fellow-labourerg  exert  people  put  forth  their  hands,  and  greet  him 

their  energies.     Miss  Bremer  was  a  kindly.     They  have  been  making  prepara- 

Maloua  co-operator  with  these  ladies  tions  for  some  time.    If  they  loved  him  ever 

^DIDg  lies  life*    Another  great  object  bo  fervently  they  could  not  da  much  more 
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for  him.    AU  kinds  of  skin  outer  ganne&ts,  nevcr  omitted  was  a  packet  of  caB- 

birch  log^  and  double  casements  are  ready  dies,  it  being  strictly  the  custom  in 

^^ '™-  her  father's  house  to  distribute  can- 

.  Vessels  laden  with  birch  logs  are  dies  to  all  the  dependants  of  the 
creeping  through  the  islands,  to  sup-  'family.  On  Christmas  mominff  the 
l^y  proTender  for  the  stoTes.  The  churches^  are  all  brilliantly  lighted, 
Dalecarlians  are  employed  from  the  ^d  the  'e£fect  of  the  light  on  tiie 
beguming  to  the  end  of  the  short  day,  nch  chasubles  of  crimson  velvet  em- 
sawing  these  logs  into  suitable  sizes,  broidered  with  gold,  is  very  brilliant 
The  women  bring  down  the  inner  And  striking.  In  country  parts  the 
casements  from  the  garrets,  and  familiesproceed  from  their  housespro- 
having  done  their  best  with  moss  videdwithtorches,  arrive  at  their  little 
and  artificial  flowers  to  make  a  cheer-  churches  about  four  o*clock,  iuM., 
ful  show  on  the  window  seat  (inside),  <^d  fling  their  torches  all  into  a  heap 
the^  set  the  inner  window  frsunes  in  on.  ^^g  outside.  In  the  church  whica 
their  places,  secure  them  by  tacks,  ^iss  Howitt  attended,  the  congre^ 
and  paste  tasteful  pits  of  paper  round  ^^n  was  a  mass  of  sable  relieved  with 
their  edges,  thus  efiectually  securing  P^i^k,  as  black  is  the  colour  for  solemn 
against  the  entrance  of  the  outer  icv  or  grand  occasions,  the  pink  or  cama- 
air.  Booms  are  doubly  canpeted,  tion  lights  being  the  ladies' faces.  Our 
additions  of  furs  and  thick  son  gar-  ^^^  church  folk  should  migrate  to 
ments  made  to  the  usual  drees,  and  Scandinavia,  climate  and  circum- 
thus  provision  made  against  the  in-  stances  permitting,  as  rich  vestments 
tense  cold  of  Stockholm.  God  help  ^^d  a  profusion  of  lights  are  essential 
the  poor  !  to  their  comfort,  Lutheran  pastors  and 

Miss  Howitt  relates  an  anecdote  congregations  being  equaUy  at  home 

learned  from  one  of  Miss  Bremer's  ^^  such  surroundings, 

proteg^     which    illustrates     the  1°  ^^^  country  parts  of  Ireland  St. 

Jrindly  nature  of  the  Swedish  people.  Stephen  is,  at  least  was,  honoured  by 

It  is   customary  for  mutual  good  ^uuting  the  wren  and  other  helpless 

wishes  to  be  expressed  by  all  people,  Anim&ls.    In  Sweden  they  take  siedce 

acquaintances  or  strangers,  when  tney  ozcuraions  in  his  honour.  Their  mode 

meet^  as  it  is  still  in  the  country  parts  ^ .  somewhat  more  rational  as  the 

with   ourselves.     A  countrywoman  '^^^  ^^^7  really  wish  to  gratify  is  a 

coming  for  the  first  time  to  Stock-  St  Staffan,  an  early  missionary,  who 

holm  was  not  much  incommoded  by  ^^^  ^^^  well-groomed  well-trained 

the  freouencv  of  the  exercise  till  she  ^oiBea  on  his  excursions.    As  soon  as 

approached  tne  city,  but —  ^^   found  signs  of  fatigue  in  the 

"  When  she  reached  Nortullsgatan,  the  !lS!?°J}Ji}l'±Li^''^^^  ^"""^ 
business  became  more  and  morTonerou^  ?5®  ^^  ^^^L^A^^  *^^***°«  ^^^"^  ^^ 
It  was  almost  beyond  her  power  to  wish  "^^'  ^^^»*?^^  *»»™-  ^ 
everybody  good  morning,  and  when  she  .  Js^lM^OWltt  was  fortunate  in  en- 
came  to  the  top  of  Drottinggatan,  and  saw  J<>y^g  her  first  ball  in  company  with 
the  throng  of  human  beings  on  the  pave-  &U  that  was  celebrated,  noble,  or 
ment,  she  fairly  stood  still  in  amazement,  royal  in  Stockholm,  king,  queen,  and 
and  appalled  at  the  task  before  her,  ex-  pnnce,  dancing  with  citizens  and 
'T??iT_^_T-:.u.,wu^.-.^u_  citizenesses,eatingices, walking 


morning  for  the  rest  of  the  day  !'*  it»  as  Peter  the  Great  often  did,  thi^e 

T^  oi.    1.1.  1      i-       ^1-       1  half  centuries  sinca 
In  Stockhoun^  from  the  palace  to 

the  cottage,  Ohnstmas  Eve  is  kept  as 

described  in  The  Illustrated  London  ^^  ^*  "■  «aiwmb. 

News,  and  in  German  stories,  the  fir  During   the   ensuing  spring  the 

^  &  A        ^\^^  S(  presents,  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  Stock- 

and  lighted  up  with  candles.    Miss  hohn  endured  much  mental  suffering 

Bremer  did  not  let  the  custom  fall  from  the  evil  news  arriving  dSI 

into  desuetude.    One  of  the  gifto  she  from  the  scene  of  the  Daidsh  «? 

•■Ay 
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the  brsve  little  nation  J^tid'^g  it  oat  ^^^^  closer  and  doier  to  each  other,  and  at 

of  the  question  to  cope  withthe  two  l«ngtl^  crowded  with  names  and  figures, 

hig  bumee,  who  have  since  belaboured  "^^^^  "*  ***®  ^^^  column,  being  all  frac- 

each  other  bo  heartily.    Very  strange  ii?*i,/„^!!  ^I'^'^y  X^^f  fj^""  'u 

were    the    uniform  visions   whidi  <^«  ^^ll  ™  of  his  faculties  to  death,  much 

www     WW     uuuvxiu    Tioivuo    wut^u  more  a  poor  wretch  who  felt  himself  on  the 

l^unted  the  poor  privates,  as  well  as  eve  of  losing  his  senses  altogether." 
the  officeiB  dunn^  their  unwilling 

retreat   irom   their  vainly  trusted  ''The  pleasant  visions  must  have 

defence,  the  Dannewerk, — wakins  been  very  exceptional  under  the  cir- 

visions  induced  by  fatigue  and  mentu  cumstance&    Tnere  are  but  few  who 

depression.  cannot   recall  the  disagreeable  and 

distracting  scenes  and  objects  that 

"*Ihaveacarccly,*say8  Erik Bogh,  from  presented   themselves    to    them   in 

whom  I  quote,  » conversed  with  a  single  dreams,  when  suffering  in  fever  or 

V^  who  took  part  m  that  «nhappy  re-  ^^ental  inquietude.     The  following 

treat,  all  of  whom,  it  must  be  remembered,  annovance  wm  &  thorniiffhlv  Tifttiirj3 

had  previously  been  exhausted  by  want  of  a^^oy^jce  was  a  tnorougxuy  natural 

rest,  of  warmth,  and  of  food,  who  had  not  ?^®-    i^  occurred  to  a  poor  private, 

experienced  the  same  phenomenon.    That  i^rs  Jansen,  or  Jan   Larsen,     who 

however  which  astonished  me  most,  was  the  l^&d  been  unusualhr  exposed  to  hunger, 

remarkable  analogy  in  the  images  present-  cold,  and  night  duty  ;  and  who  was 

ing  themselves  to  men  of  totally  dissimilar  barely  able  by  the  extremcst  exertion 

constitutions  and  temperaments.     ...  of  his  will,  to  drag  himself  along  in 

"What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  visions  the  ranks.'    He  thus  explained  his 

which  appeared  to  the  greater  number  of  wretchedness  >— 
our  worn-out  soldiers,    and    which    were 

generally  of  the  same  character,  namely,  "  ^  That  which  tormented  me  most  was, 
interminable  perspectives  of  splendid  pa-  that  whichever  way  I  turned  my  eyes,  I 
laces  and  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  road  ?  saw  nothing  but  great  storehouses,  from  i^l 
I  have  spoken  to  officers  and  privates,  the  windows  of  which  lookedfamished  ware- 
natives  of  towns  and  country  places,  and  housemen  making  faces  at  me,  and  singing, 
have  learned  that  the  same  class  of  visions  ha,  ha,  ha, — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I  just  aa  is  sung  in 
has  appeared  to  alL  In  another  respect  I  the  chorus  of  Orpheus,  I  heard  this  tune 
have  also  found  out  a  remarkable  coind-  for  more  than  four  hours  together,  and  though 
dence,  namely,  that  spite  of  the  night  being  I  talked  to  my  comrades  it  was  all  the  same ; 
pitdi  dark,  the  palaces  and  buildSigs  were  — still  the  terrible  melody,  ha,  ha,  ha!  aud 
bright  as  if  seen  by  the  clearest  moonlight,  the  famished  countenances  made  grimaces 

^  Other  visions  have  been  of  a  still  more  at  me,  keeping  time  to  the  hideous  tune, 

fsncifnl  character.  It  was  more  than  mortal  could  bear. 

**One  man  appeared   to   be  marching  "'The  effect  of  this  excessive  fatigue  and 

through  incessant  ranks  of  soldiers,  who  anxiety  was  such,  that  many  of  the  sufferers 

with  arms  presented  filled  both  sides  of  the  seemed  nearly  passing  into  mental  aberra- 

way;  another  saw  innumerable  white  tents  tion.     There  were  some  who  for  a  time  lost 

the  whole  length  of  the  line ;  a  third,  a  their  memory  to  that  degree  that  they  nei- 

luxuriant   summer   landscape ;    a  fourth,  ther  knew  whence  they  were  coming,  nor 

arcadea  of  oriental  lamps;  a  fifth,  a  com-  whither  they  were  going.  There  were  officers 

plete  illumination  with  crackers,  rockets,  who  were  unable  to  state  to  what  regiment 

and  fountains  of  fire,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  they  belonged ;  and  I  have  heard  one  of  the 

reach.      It  was  always  nearly  the  same  bravest  among  them  acknowledge,  that  for 

object  which  presented  itself,  repeated  in  half  an  hour  he  was  in  despair,  feding  that 

endless  variations  as  a  Fata  Morgana^  and  in  case  of  an  attack  he  should  be  as  much 

the  illosion  was  seldom  of  a  painful  or  dis-  at  his  wits*  end  as  a  drunken  man.* " 
agreeable  character.    Of  the  latter  class  of 
illasioiia  I  have  only  heard  one  or  two 
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**  The  fint  was  from  an  officer  who  was  The  Swedish  king,  as  we  know, 

obliged  to  employ  whatever  time  he  could  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  his  Danish 

spare  from  severe  field  duty,  hi  writing  and  brother  in    his  strait;   but  all  the 

making  c^culationa  in  figures.    *  By  do-  hearts  in  Sweden  deeply  sympathised 

5T'."^ii\l*"*^?^^*-^^!S^!S*  with  the  suffering  of  their  poor  neigh- 

rr^^pSSrJS^^^  hours  and  MnsLn^     Th^^ 

torly  on  either  hand  Hke  two  hnmense  sheets  ^om  the  University  of  Upsala  came 

of  paper,  which  were  ruled  as  the  pages  of  ^     ^^^^    ^"l*«    CoUege   »ps,    and 

an  acooant-bo<^  the  posts  of  the  telegraph  g^^o  three  concerts  for  the  benefit 

representing  the  vertical,  and  the  wires  the  of   the  sufferers.     Accompanied  by 

liorizoDtal  Unei ;  and  aa  I  went  on,  becoming  the  enthusiastic  populace  they  pro- 
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dteded  firoitt  ih^  iixty  to  ih6  palavse,  the  0afferte|  iiihAbitafitii  of  8Dli<d«f- 

and  gftvd  tboir  openmff  serenade  in  ber^,  aAd   Madame   Normann,  the 

its  court.  The  king  and  nis  daughter-  celebrated  violmist,  gave  her  servicei, 

in-law  came  out  and  thanked  them,  and  enchanted  the  liateners  by  the 

The  concerts  were  given  in    St  sweet  sounds  of  her  instrumeiit. 
Catherine's  ohnrch,   which    affords 

accommodation  to  nearly  3,000  per-  ^„,^^  MtATaicAL. 
sons :  and  great  was  the  crowding  to  _  i.  i  v  l_•v• 
gettickets,andgreatweretheexclam-  ,.H^^«^er  successful  such  exhibi- 
Stions  at  their  high  price,  two  riks-  ^^^\  •».  ^^^se  might  turn  out,  the 
dalers.  Two  hundred  students  formed  *5?atje  is  not  at  dl  the  same  object 
the  choir;  and  thirty,  acting  as  of  interest  which  it  ism  Copenhagen, 
stewards,  carried  round  deliciously  I^  Y^^  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
cold  water  in  glasses  among  the  crowd  century  we  hear  of  a  learned  Mes- 
during  the  intervals.  »enius  of  the  University  of  Upsal, 

"  When  the  two  hundred  voices  hurst  ^^^  composed  four  dramas  on  sub- 
forth,  a  thrill  passed  :through  my  whole  jectsof  Swedish  history,  which  were 
being ;  for  unaccompanied  by  instrumental  acted  by  the  students.  They  gave 
music,  the  voices  themselves  were  like  a  such  pleasure  that  the  student  actors 

grand  organ,  or  weU  appointed  orchestra,  were  invited  to  present  them  before 

The  programme  contained  the  words  of  all  the  court. 

the  songs,  fourteen  in  number     .    ,    .    .  « ^he  people  do  not  feel  the  stage  aa  an 

They  were  prmcipally  m  Swedish ;  but  there  ^s^^^^^^x  ^^  ^f  their  life.     It  wasin  keep- 

were  Danish  and  Norwegian,  abo  a  few  .„^,  ^.-^^  ^^-^  sentiment  that  when  a  lady, 

German,  and  one  French.  ^  j^j^^^  of  Tante*  Fredrika  s,  sent  her  two 

One  was  a  version  of  the  German  country  maid-servants  to  the  theatre,  think- 

students*  lay—"  Where  is  the  German  ^"^  *«  S^^«  ^^^  *  pleasure,  they  quickly 

Fatherland]"    Another   detailed   a  "^P^^"^^          ,      ♦!_  ♦  *v.*,,   ♦^t 

v..:^«i  ».»v^^.»:»«  — ;*k  ;4.-  ^^^^^■^^-^;  "'You  have  surely  not  been  to  the  theatre,' 

bndal  procession  With  ite  accompani-  ^aid  their  mistress,  surprised.  . 

ments  of  fine  scenery,  pastoral  chorus,  .» 4  Qh,  yes,  we  went  to  the  theatre,  and 

nneing  Ot  welcome    by  the   church  gat  there,  till  suddenlv  a  curtain  drew  up, 

bells,  &C     This  was  succeeded  by  a  and  Rome  ladies  and  gentlemen  began  Ulk- 

drum  march.     '*  These  songs  were  ing  together ;  but  as  it  was  on  family  mat- 
followed  by  the  sweetest  little  Folks-  ters  we  felt  we  were  intruding,  and  so  cam« 
songs,  some  Norwegian,  which  I  wish  home.' " 
I  could  give  here  so  full  are  they  of  r^he  Swedes  are  natuniUy  proud  of 

"^^^^il       ^  Prodiiced  near  gtill  sU  taking  his  walk  through  the 

Ai,uiiu  sterimg.  streets. 

**  Of  course  there  was  nothing  talked  of  i<  t    1  oo«r  v     a     ai.    -d                    s^ 

for  davs  afterwards  but  the  vomie  fellows.  *^ '»          Agatha  Bremer  cam*  to 

whose  white  cans  fleckinir  the  vet  winti^  Stockholm  in  the  autumn  and  was  present 

wnosewmte  caps  neciung  tne  yet  wmiry  performance  by  the   pupils  of  tlte 

;SJf  ^.~^^v?u  w^t  Jo7JwThTt«  theatrT^On  her  retLn  she^Lt^l  how 

white  cajSi  driven  out  by  their  entertainer^  ^h^™  "^^^uTl^^  f  "°f*  k..T^  T^y 

to  phwes  of  resort,  whitJ  caps  mingled  with  "J'^Vk  ^  k      ^       !,      ♦  ^J^^  '"'^ 

the  crowd  to  gi^  the  spring  app^rance  of  ;?*^  ^^%  chwacter,  and  P«t  te  droU  mv«i. 

royalty  on  Whitsun-eve  in  the  wutomary  Ji?""  ^*  ^•^  ""^^  'J*^'*  were  immiUbh. 

d^  to^e  Dii^rdT                c»»wHuwy  There  never  was  such  an  ingenious,  aancy, 

"There  was  but  one  shadow  to  the  plea-  faacinatrng,  litUe  beggar.    Miss  Agatiba^ 

iaYit  sunnv  nictnre  of  the  visit  of  the  white-  **         *  quick  native  perception  of  what 

which  many  of  them  drank,  and  wWch  cer-  ^          '    •"'^*  /***  *"  ""■  *«»***«»• 

tain  wise  and  aober  people  monmed  over  Her  country  men  and  women  value 

oooalderably.''  Mme.  Jenny  Lind   Qoldschmid   as 

Madame   Michaeli,  the   Swedish  much  for  her  kind  and  charitable 

Prima  Donna,  also  gave  a  concert  for  dispositioii  as  for  her  musical  talents. 
■  ii 

'  *  Ami,  an  expressloft  of  eudeatment 
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FLtmiros  Ain>  wsddinoa.  oeiling,  belongs  to  the  parish.  She 
Daring  the  month  of  June  carts  must  wear  it  beginning  to  dance, 
heavily  laden  with  household  fur-  though  it  is  sure  to  fall  off.  If  she 
niture,  induding  the  baby's  cradle  can  get  the  first  sight  of  the  bride- 
andthe  canary  and  its  case,  are  leaving  sroom  before  the  ceremony,  she  will 
Stockholm.  Everyone  out  such  as  be  the  master,  especially  if  it  is 
are  confined  to  the  city  hy  office  or  effected  through  a  ring, 
poverty  flit  to  ^'some  wooden  shanty  A  canoi)y,  represented  by  a  shawl 
by  the  side  of  a  pleasant  creek,  and  in  some  instances,  is  held  over  the 
amongst  meadow  lands  and  birch  pair  during  the  marriage  ceremony, 
woods."  Great  folk  flit  of  course.  When  it  is  concluded  the  bride  dances 
without  the  trouble  of  removing  their  with  the  clergyman,  and  then  with 
furniture.  The  city  assumes  its  work-  all  the  other  men  present ;  the  bride- 
day  clothes.  Flats  lately  in  posses-  groom  undertakes  the  same  labour 
sion  of  families,  are  known  to  be  with  the  women.  At  weddings  of 
unoccupied  by  the  inner  surface  of  plain  folk,  dishes  of  meat  and  fish, 
the  windows  being  whitewashed  to  ooth  flavoured  with  horse-radish, 
exclude  the  sun*s  rays.  Summer  succeed  each  other  from  midnight 
visitors  see  the  capital  of  Sweden  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
under  a  disadvantage.  Every  dish  must  be  tasted,  but  vege- 
Weddings,  whatever  forms  they  tables  are  considered  vulgar  at  these 
may  assume  in  other  countries,  ought  entertainments.  Being  furtified  by 
to  be  dreaded  in  Sweden.  Such  this  substantial  lefreshment,  th^  are 
difficulties  must  be  overcome,  such  fitted  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the 
turnings  of  houses  topsy-turvey,  and  ensuing  dance.  We  rejoice  at  not 
such  confusion  as  introduces  a  union  I  bein^  among  the  invited. 
Formerly  a  bride  not  incumbered  with  We  are  obliged  to  leave  untouched 
worldly  goods,  perambulated  her  several  subjects  of  much  interest: 
neighbourhood,  tapping  with  a  switch  such  as  the  rare  literary  treasures  still 
at  each  door,  but  not  going  in ;  tow,  preserved  in  the  University  of  Ups^ 
wool,  and  hemp,  were  Drought  out  to  a  sketch  of  Finnish  memorabilia, 
her.  The  bride^oom,  furnished  with  notices  of  several  Swedish  literary 
a  sack,  quested  Tor  oats.  A  weddins  notabilities,  &a  The  young  authoress 
in  a  well  to-do  family  was  preceded  being  well  disposed  to  see  everything 
by  the  *'  stowing  awav  of  goods  and  connected  with  Miss  Bremer  and  her 
chattels  in  sheds  and  bams,''  and  for  country  in  the  best  lights,  there  is  a 
weeks  afterwards  nobody  knew  where  genial,  cheerful,  good-natured  tone 
to  find  anything.  The  bride  must  about  her  book,  which,  besides,  shows 
not  make  bXij  part  of  her  clothing  ;  its  writer  to  possess  ^at  powers  of 
every  stitch  introduces  a  tear.  Her  observation,  a  disposition  to  put  the 
crown,  adorned  with  a  plume  of  best  construction  on  matters,  and  a 
feathers,  high  enough  to  sweep  the  benevolent  and  religious  spirit 
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Two  lovers,  strayine  by  a  brook. 

Two  pair  of  feet  that  slowly  pace. 
Two  earnest  eyes,  with  passionate  look. 

Bent  on  a  young  and  olushing  face. 
One  eager  voice  that  whispers  low. 

The  words  so  often  said  before, 
A  willing  ear  that  hears  the  vow, 

A  heart  that  yearns  for  nothing  more. 

One  drooping  form  that  strays  alone^ 

To  watch  the  waters  gleam  and  ghdoi 
To  fancy  that  a  lost  love-lone 

Is  mingling  with  its  murmuring  tide ; 
To  gaze  into  the  stream  and  trace, 

W  hat  of  the  future  it  could  shoW| 
Only  to  see  one  pale  sad  fac& 

Eeflected  in  the  depths  below,  LaIu. 
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BT  J.  S.  LX  VANO,  AUTHOR  OP  '*  UNCLE  BILAS^"  **OUT  DETKBKLL,**  *<THB  HOUSB  BT  TBB 

CHUBCHTABD,**  &e.,  &e. 

CHAPTER  XUII. 
Of  J>  raiairm  ov  thb  oimH. 

Tom  Sedley  saw  the  Etherage  girls  blush  ?     Two  gentlemen  had  fired 

on  the  green,  and  instead  of  assisting  simultaneously. 

as  he  hiul  intended,  at  the  great  doings  ^' Your  bird?    I  rather  think  my 

in  the  town,  he  walked  oyer  to  have  bird  ? — isn't  it  V* 

a  talk  with  them.  Now  Tom  Sedley  did  not  think  the 

People  who  know  Cardyllian  re-  bird   his,   and    he  felt,    somehow, 
member  the  two  seats,  partly  stone,  strangely  vexed.    And  he  got  through 
partly  wood,  which  are  placed  on  the  his  greeting  uncomfortably ;  bis  mind 
green,  near  the  margin  of  the  sea —  was  away  with  Cleve  Vemey,  who 
seats  without  backs — on  which  you  was  drawing  quickly  near, 
can  sit  with  equal  comfort,  facing  the  ''  Oh !  Mr.  V  emey.  what  a  time  it  is 
water  and  the  distant  mountains,  or  since  we  saw  you  last  !'*  exclaimed 
the  white-fronted  town  and  old  Castle  emphatic  Miss  Charity;  "I  really 
of  Cardyllian.    Looking  toward  this  be^an  to  think  you'd  iv^jer  come.'* 
latter  prospect,  the  ladies  sat,  in-  ^'  Very  eood  of  you.  Miss  Etherage, 
terested,  no  doubt,  though  they  pre-  to  think  about  me.*' 
ferred  a  distant  view,  in  the  unusual  "And  you  never  gave  me  your  sub- 
bustle  of  the  quiet  old  place.  scription   for  our  poor  old  woman. 

On  one  of  these  seats  sat  Charitv  last  winter !" 

and  Agnes,  and  as  he  approached.  "Oh  !  my  subscription?  I'll  give  it 

smiling,  up  got  Charity  and  walked  now — what  was  it  to  be— a  pound  ?** 

some  steps  towards   him ;   looking  "  No,  you  promised  only  ten  shil- 

kindly,  but  not  smiling,  for  that  was  lings,  but  it  ouaht  to  be  a  pound.     I 

not  her  wont,  and  with  her  thin  hand,  think  less  would  be  shameful.*' 

in  dog-skin  glove,  extended  to  greet  "Then,  Miss  Agnes,  shall  it  be  a 

him.  pound )"  he  said,  turning  to  her  with 

"How  are  you,  Thomas  Sedley  1  a  laugh— with  his  fingers  in  his  purse, 

when  did  you  come?"  asked  Miss  "whatever  you  say  111  do." 

Charity,  much  gladder  to  see  him  "uigm««— of  cowrw?,  a  pound,"  said 

than  she  appeared.  Charity,  in  her  nursery  style  of  ad- 

"  I  arrived  this  morning ;  you're  all  monition, 

well,  I  hope ;"  he  was  looking  at  Ag-  "Charity  says  it  must  be  a  pound," 

nes,  and  would  have  got  awav  from  answered  Agnes. 

Miss  Charitv,  but  that  she  held  him  "And  you  say  so  1" 

still  by  the  hand.  "  Of  course,  I  must" 

"  All  very  well,  thank  you,  except  "  Then  a  pound  it  t«— and  mind,'* 

A^nes.    I  don't  think  she  s  very  well,  he  added,  laughing,  and  turning  to 

Ihave  ever  so  much  to  tell  you  when  Miss  Charity  with  the  coin  in  his  fin- 

you  and  I  have  a  quiet  opportunity,  gers,  "  I'm  to  figure  in  your  book  of 

but  not  now," — she  was  speaking  m  benefactors — ^your   golden   book   of 

a  low  tone ; — ^  and  now  go  and  ask  saints,  or  martyrs,  rather  ;  but  you 

Agnes  how  she  is."  need  not  put  down  my  name,  only 

So  he  did.  She  smiled  a  little  '  The  old  woman's  friend,'  or  *  A  lover 
languidly  he  thought,  and  whs  not  of  flannel,'  or  '  A  promoter  of  petti- 
looking  very  strong,  but  prettier  than  coats,'  or  any  other  benevolent  alias 
eyer— so  very  pretty !  She  blushed  you  think  becoming." 
too,  venr  brilliantly,  as  he  approached ;  "  *  The  old  woman's  friend,'  will  do 
it  would  have  been  very  flattering  very  nicely,"  said  Charity  gravely, 
had  he  not  seen  Cleve  Vemey  walking  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Vemey,  and  we 
quickly  over  the  green  toward  the  were  so  glad  to  hear  that  your  unole 
iStherage  group.    For  whom  was  the  has  succeeded  at  last  to  the  peerage. 
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He  can  be  of  such  me—joM  really  all  that  kind  of  rubbish ;  so  he  can 

would  be— he  and  you  hoth^  Mr.  Ver-  only  run  up  for  a  few  minutes,  just 

ney— quite  amazed  and  astounded,  if  to  say,  '  How  do  ye  do  V  and  away 

^ou  knew  how  much  poverty  there  is  again.    So,  pray,  don't  think  of  going 

m  this  town."  all  that  way,  and  he'll  come  here  to 

"  It's  well  he  does  not  know  just  be  introduced,  and  make  your  ac- 

now,  for  he  wants  all  his  wits  about  qualntance ;  and  now  tell  me  aU  your 

him.    This  is  a  critical  occasion,  you  news." 

know,  and  the  town  expects  great  "  WelL  those  odd  people  went  away 
things  from  a  practised  orator.  IVe  from  Malory  " — began  Charity, 
stolen  away,  just  for  five  minutes,  to  "  Oh,  yes,  I  heard,  I  think,  some- 
ask  you  the  news.  We  are  at  Ware,  thing  of  that,*'  said  Oleve.  intending 
for  a  few  days,  only  two  or  three  to  change  the  subject,  pernaps.  But 
friends  with  us.  They  came  across  Miss  Charity  went  on,  for  in  that 
in  my  boat  to-day.  We  are  going  to  eventless  scene  an  occurrence  of  any 
set  all  the  tradespeople  on  earth  kind  is  too  nrecious  to  be  struck  out 
loose  upon  the  house  m  a  few  days,  of  the  recora  on  any  ground. 
It  is  to  be  done  in  an  incredibly  '*  They  went  away  as  mysteriously 
short  time ;  and  my  uncle  is  talking  as  they  came — ^almost — and  so  sud- 

of  getting  down  some  of  his  old  lady    denly  

relations  to  act  chaperon,  and  we  hope  "You  forget.  Charity,  dear,  Mr. 

to  have  you  all  over  there.  You  know  Vemey  was  at  Ware  when  they  went, 

it's  all  made  up,  that  little  coldness  and  here  two  or  three  times  after  they 

between  my  uncle  and  your  father,  left  Malory." 

I'm  so  glad.    Your  father  wrote  him  '*  So  I  was^^  said  Cleve,  with  an 

such  a  nice  note  to-day  explaining  his  uneasy  glance  at  Tom  Sedle^,  "  I 

absence — he  never  goes  into  a  crowd,  JcTiew  I  had  heard  something  of  it." 

he  says— and  Lord  Vemey  wrote  him  "  Oh,  yes,"  and  they  say  that  the 

a  line  to  say  if  he  would  allow  him  old  man  was  both  mad  and  in  debt." 

he  would  go  up  to  Hazelden  to  pay  "  What  a  combination !"  said  Cleve. 

his  respects  this  afternoon."  "  Yes,  I  assure  you,  and  a  Jew 

This  move  was  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  came  down  with  twenty  or  thirty 

Larldn's,  who  was  pretty  well  up  in  bailiffs— I'm  only  telling  you  what 

election  strategy.  Mr.  Apjohn  heard,  and  the  people 

"  I've  ascertained,  my  Lord,  he's  here  tell  us — and  a  mad  doctor,  and 
good  for  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ever  so  many  people  with  strait 
vot^  in  the  county,  and  your  lord-  waistcoats,  and  they  surrounded  Ma- 
ship  has  managed  him  with  such  lory;  but  he  was  gone ! — not  a  human 
consummate  tact  that  a  verv  little  being  knew  where — and  that  hand- 
more  will,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  some  girl,  wasn't  she  quite  hee-au-ti- 
induce  the  happiest,  and  I  may  say,  ful  /" 

considering  the   disparity  of  your  "Oh,  what  everyone  says,  you  know, 

lordship's    relations    ana    his,   the  must  be  true,"  said  Cleve. 

most  auiiful  feelings  on  his  part —  "  What  do  you  say  f "  she  urged 

resulting,  in  fact,  in  your  lordiship's  upon  Tom  Sedle^r. 

obtaining  the  absolute  command  of  "Oh.  I  say  ditto  to  everyone,   of 

the   constituencv.     You   were    de-  course. 

feated,  my  Lord,  last  time,  by  only  "  Well,  I  should  think  so,  for  you 

forty-three  votes,  with  his  influence  know  ^ou  are  quite  desperately  in 

against  you.    If  your  lordship  were  love  with  her,"  said  Miss  Uharitv. 

to  start  your  nephew,   Mr.   Cleve  "  "/?    Why,Ireallynever spoKe to 

Vemey,  for  it  next  time,  having  made  her  in  all  my  life,    f^ow  if  you  hail 

your  ground  good  with  him,  he  would  said  Cleve  Vemey." 

be  returned,  humanly  speaking,  by  a  "  Oh,  yes !    If  you  had  named  me. 

sweeping  majority."  But,  by  Jove,  there  they  go.     Do 

"  So,  Lord  Yemey's  going  up  to  see  you  see  1    Mv  uncle  and  the  mayor, 

Eapa !     Agnes,  wt  ought  to  be  at  and  all  the  lesser  people,  trooping 

ome.    He  must  have  luncheon.*'  away  to  the  town-halL    Good-oye ! 

"  No— a  thousand  thanks — but  all  I  haven't  another  moment    You'll 

that's  explained.     There's  luncheon  be  here,  I  Aope,  when  we  get  out; 

to  be  in  the  town-hall — it's  part  of  do^  pray.    I  have  not  a  moment." 

the  programme— and  speeches— and  And  ne  meout  a  glance  for  Miss 
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Agnes,  but  it  lost  itself  in  air,  for  to-day,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I  onglit 

that  young  ladjr  was  looking  down,  to  be  anywhere  but  where  I  was-    I 

in  a  Httle  revene  on  the  grass,  at  the  have  as  good  a  right  as  Ae  to  be  in 

tip  of  her  tiny  boot.  Cardyllian,  and  I  venture  to  say  the 

''  There's  old  Miss  Christian  out  people  like  me  a  great  deal  t>etter 

I  declare,^'  exdaimed  Charity.   "  Did  than  they  like  him,  or  ever  wilL*' 

you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  1    I  ^  "And  so  you  punish  him  by  refuB- 

wonder  whether  doctor  knows  she's  ing  your  countenance  to  this — what 

out  to-day.    I'll  just  go  and  speak  shall  I  call  it  ?— gala." 

to  her.     If  he  doesn'^  I'll  simply  "  Oh  !  of  course  you  ta]ce  the  Ver- 

tell  her  she's  moK//"  ney's   part   against  me;   they  are 

And  away  marched  Miss  Charity,  swells,  and  I  am  a  nobody.'* 

bent  upon  niading  out,  as  she  said,  all  He  thought  Miss  Agnes  eoloui:ed 

about  it  a  little  at  this  remark.    The  blood 

"  Agnes,"  said  Tom   Sedley,  "  it  grows  sensitive  and  capricious  when 

seemed  to  me  you  were  not  glad  to  people  are  ailing,  and  a  nint  Lb  enough 

see  me.    Are  you  vexed  with  me  1"  to  send  it  to  or  fro;  but  she  said 

"  Vexed  ?    JNTo,  indeed  1"  she  said,  only— 


Charity's   whisper   about    her   not  "  So  we  were  ;  so  we  ar»— Cleve 

having  been  "  very  strong"  might  not  and  I.    Of  course,  I  was  speaking  of 

be  a  confidence.  the  old  Lord.  Cleve,  of  course,  no  one 

'*  What  does  Charity  say  1"  asked  ever  hears  anything  but  praises  of 

Agnes  almost  sharply,  while  a  little  Cleve.    I  suppose  I  oueht  to  beg  ^our 

flush  appeared  in  her  cheeks.  pardon  for  having  talked  as  I  did  of 

"Well,  she  said  she  did  not  think  old  Lord  Verney ;  it's  petty  treason, 

you  were  so  strong  as  usual    That  isn't  it,  to  talk  lightly  of  a  Vernev, 

was  all"  in  Cardyllian  or  its  neighbourhood  i" 

"  That  was  all  —no  great  conse-  said  Sedley,  a  little  sourly, 

quence,"  said  she,  with  a  little  smile  "  I  don't  know  tJiat;  but  I  dare  say 

upon  the  grass  and  sea-pinks— a  smile  if  you  mean  to  ask   leave   to  fish 

that  was  bitter.  or  shoot,  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 

"  You  can't  think  I  meant  that,  attack  them." 

little  Agnes,  /  of  all  people  ;  but  I  "  Well,  I  shan't  in  your  hearing." 

never  was  good  at  talking.    And  you  And    with   this   speech   came  a 

kw)w  I  did  not  mean  that."  silence. 

"  People  often  say— /do,  I  know—  "  I  don't   think,   somehow,   that 

what  they  mean  without  intending  Cleve  is  as  frank  with  me  as  he  used 

it,"  she   answered,  carelessly.     "  I  to  be.  Can  you  imagine  any  reason  1" 

know  you  would  not  make  a  rude  said  Tom,  after  an  interval 

speech — I'm  sure  of  that ;  and  as  to  "  /  ^    No,  upon  my  word — ^unless 

what  we  say  accidentally,  can  it  sig-  you  are  as  frank  to  him  about  his 

nify  very  much  1    Mr.  Verney  said  uncle,  as  you  have  been  with  ma" 

he    was    coming    back    after    the  "  Well,  I'm  not,    I  never  spoke  to 

speeches,  and  Lord  Verney,  he  said,  him  about  his  uncle.    But  ShrapneU, 

didn't  he  1    I  wonder  you  don't  look  who  tells  me  all  the  news  of  Car- 

in  at   the  Town-hall.     You  could  dyllian  while  I'm  away" — this  was 

make  us  laugh,  by  telling  all  about  pointedly  spoken — "  said  I  thought 

it,  by-and-bye — ^that  is,  if  we  happen  that  he  had  not  been  down  here  ever 

to  see  you  again."  since  the  Malory  people  left,  and  I 

"  Of  course  you   shoidd  see  me  find  that  he  was  here  Ioe  a  week — ^at 

again."  least  at  Ware — last  Autumn,  for  a 

"I  meant  this  evening ;  to-morrow  fortnight;  and  he  never  told  me, 

I'm  sure  we  should,"  said  she.  though  he  knew,  for  I  said  so  to  him, 

"  If  I  went  there ;  but  I'm   not  that  I  thought  he  had  stayed  away, 

going.    J.   think   that    old    fellow,  and  I  think  that  was  very  odd." 

Lord  Verney,  Cleve's  uncle,  is  an  im-  "  He  may  have  thought  that  he 

gertinent  old  mu£    Everyone  knows  was  not  bound  to  account  to  you  for 

e's  a  piuffj  though  he  is  Cleve's  his  time  and  movements^"  sfud  A(lbs 

unde ;  ne  gave  me  just  one  £uger  Agnes. 
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"  WelL  he  toas  here ;  Mrs.  Jones  '*  You  xoewi  .dgnes  1"  coi^eetarad 

was  good  enough  to  tell  me  so,  though  he. 

other  people  make  a  secret  of  it ;  you  '^  Yes,  of  course.  She's  not  herself, 

saw  him  here,  I  dare  say.'*  She  does  not  tell  me,  but  I  know  the 

"  Yes  he  loas  here,  for  a  few  days,  cause,  and,  as  an  old  friend  of  ours, 

I  think  in  October,  or  the  end  of  and  a  friend,  beside,  of  Mr.  Oleve 

September."  Vemey,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  thiotk 

^'  Oh  !  thank  you.    But  as  I  said,  he  is  using  h&c  disgrace/ullyj* 

I  had  heard  that  already  from  Mrs.  '*  Beally  ?" 

Jones,  who  is  a  most  mconvenient  ''  Yes,  mostflagitioudyy 

gossip  upon  nearly  a// subjects."  "How  do  you  mean?    Shrapnell 

"I  rather  like  Mrs.  tJones;  you  wrote  me   word  that  he  was  yery 

mean  the  '  draper,'  as  we  call  her  1  and  attentive,  and  used  to  join  her  in  her 

ifMr.VemeyisnotascommunicatiTe  walksL  and  afterwards  he  said  that 

as  you  would  have  him,  I  really  can't  he  had  been  mistaken^  and  discoyered 

help  it ;  I  can  only  assure  you  for  your  that  he  was  awfuUy  m  love  with  the 

comfort  that  the  myatenous  tenants  youns  lady  at  Maloiy.'' 

of  Malory  had  disappeared  long  be-  ^^JJonH  believe  a  toord  of  it     I 

fore  that  visit"  ymider  at  Captain  Shrapnell  circulat- 

"  I  know  perfectly  when  they  went  ing  such  insanity.     He  must  hnaw 

away,"  said  Sedley  drily.  how  it  really  was,  and  is.  I  look  upon 

Miss  Agnes  nodded  with  a  scarcely  it  as  perfecUy  wicked,  the  way  that 

perceptible  smile.  Captain  Shrapnell  talks.    You're  not 

"  Aiid  I  know — that  is,  I  found  out  to  mention  it,  of  course,  to  anyone, 

afterwards — that  he  admired  her,  I  It  would  be  scandalous  of  you,  Tho- 

mean  the  young  lady— Margaret,  they  mas  Sedly,  to  think  of  breathing  a 

called  her — awfully.  He  never  let  me  word  to  mortal — mind  that ;  but  I'm 

know  it    himself,    though.    I   hate  certain  you  wouldn't. ^^ 

fellows  being  so  close  and  dark  about  "  What  a  beast  Cleve  Yemey  has 

everything,  and  I've  found  out  other  turned  out !"  exclaimed  Tom  Sedley. 

things ;  and,  in  short,  if  people  don't  '^  Do  you  think  she  still  cares  for 

like  to  tell  me  their — secrets  I  won't  him  1 

call  them,  for  everyone  in  Cardyllian  "  Why,  of  course  she  does.    If  he 

knows  all  about  them — I'm  hanged  had  been  paying  his  addresses  to  me, 

if  I  ask  them.   All  I  know  is,  that  and  that  2  had  grown  by  his  perse- 

Cleve  is  going  to  live  a  good  deal  at  verance  and  devotion  to  like  him,  do 

Ware,  which  means  at  Cardyllian,  you  think,  Thomas  Sedley,  that  al- 

which  will  be  a  charming  thing,  a  though  I  might  give  him  up  in  conse- 

positive  blessing,  won't  iti  for  the  quence  of  his  misconduct,  that  I  could 

inhabitants  and  neighbours,  and  that  ever  cease  to  feel  the  same  kind  of 

I  shall  trouble  them  very  little  hence-  feeling  about  him  1"  And  as  she  put 

forward  with  my  presence.    There's  this  incongruous  case,  she  held  Tom 

Charity  beckoning  to  me  ;  would  you  Sedley's  arm  firmly,  showing  her  bony 

mind   my  going   to   see  what  she  wrist  above  her  glove ;  and  with  her 

wants?"  gaunt  brown  face  and  saucer  eyes 

So,  dismissed,  away  he  ran  like  a  turned  full  upon  him,  rather  fiercely, 

"fielder  "  after  a  ^  oy,"  as  he  had  Tom  felt  an  inward  convulsion  at  the 

often   run   over   the   same  ground  picture  of  Cleve*s  adorations  at  this 

before.  shrine,  and  the  melting  of  the  nymph, 

"  Thomas  Sedley,  I  want  you  to  which  by  a  miracle  he  repressed, 

tell  Lyster,  the  apothecary,  to  send  ''But  ^ou  may  have  more  constancy 

a   small    bottle  of  sal  volatile  to  than  Agnes,"  he  suggested. 

Miss  Christian  immediately.    I'd  go  "Don't  talk  like  9k  fool,  Thomas 

myself — it's  only  round  the  comer —  Sedlev.  ^verv  nice  girl  is  the  satneJ* 

but  I*m  afraid  of  the  crowd.    If  he  "  May  I  talk  to  Cleve  about  it  1" 

can  give  it  to  you  now.  perhaps  you'd  "  On   no   account,    No   nice  girl 

bring  it,  and  I'll  wait  nere."  could  many  him  n^ow^  and  an  apology 

When  he  brought  back  the  phial,  would  be  simply  ridiadous,    I  have 

and  Miss  Charity  had  given  it  with  not  spoken  to  him  on  the  sulpect,  and 

a  message  at  Miss  Christian's  trellaced  though  I  had  intended  cutting  him, 

door,  she  took  Tom's  arm,  and  said—  my  friend  Mrs.  Splayfoot  was  so  dear 

'^  She  M0  tiot  been  looking  welL"  that  I  should  meet  him  ju^t  as  usu^J, 
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that  I  do  control  the  expreision  of  my  The  concluding  caution  was  admi- 

feelings,  and  endeavour  to  talk  to  him  nistered  in  consequence  of  their  hav- 

indififerently,  though  I  should  like  un-  ing  got  ver^  near  the  seat  where 

commonly  to  tell  nim  how  odious  I  Agnes  was  sitting, 

shall  always  think  him."  "  Miss  Christian  is  only  neryoaSy 

''Yes,  I  remember/'  said  Tom,  who  poor  old  thing,  and  Tom  Sedley  has 

had  been  pondering.    "  Oleye  did  teU  been  getting  mI  volatile  for  her,  and 

me,  that  time — it*s  more  than  a  year  she'll  be  quite  well  in  a  day  or  two. 

sgo  now — ^it  was  a  year  in  Autumn —  Hadn't  we  better  walk  a  little  up 

that  he  admired  Agnes,  and  used  to  and  down ;  it's  growing  too  cold  for 

walk  with  you  on  the  green  every  you  to  sit  any  longer,  Agnes  dear, 

d^y;  he  did  certainly.     I  must  do  Come." 

him  that  iustice.    But  suppose  Agnes  And  up  got  obedient  Agnes,  and 

did  not  show  that  she  liked  him,  he  the  party  of  three  walked  up  and 

might  not  have  seen  any  harm."  down  the  green,  conyersing  upon  all 

'"That's  the  way  you  men  always  sorts  of  subjects  but  the  one  so  ably 

take  one  another  s  parts.     I  must  handled  by  Charity  and  Tom  Sedley 

say,  I  think  it  is  odious  "  exclaimed  in  their  two  or  three  minutes'  private 

Charity,  with  a  flush  in  her  thin  talk, 

cheeks,  and  a  terrible  emphasis.  And  now  the  noble  lord  and  his 

"  But,  I  say,  did  she  let  him  see  party,  and  the  mayor,  and  the  oorpo- 

that  she  liked  him  )*'  ration,  and  Mr.  Larkin,  and  Captain 

' '  No,  of  CO urse  she  didn't.    No  nice  Shrapnell,  and  many  other  celebnties, 

girl  tffould.    But  of  course  he  saw  it,"  were  seen  slowly  emerging  from  the 

armied  Charity.  lane  that  passes  the  George  Inn,  upon 

"'  Oh,  then  she  showed  it  ?"  the  ereen,  and  the  peer  havins  said  a 

"  No,  she  did  not  show  it ;  there  wora  or  two  to  the  mayor,  and  also  to 

was  nothing  in  anything  she  said  or  Lady  Wimbledon,  and    oowed  and 

did,  that  covM  lead  anyone,  by  look,  pointed  toward  the  jetty,  the  main 

or  word,  or  act,  to  imagine  that  she  body  proceeded  slowly  toward  that 

liked  lum.    How  can  you  be  so  per-  point,  while   Lord  Vemey,  aooom- 

verse  and  ridiculous,  Thomas  Sedley,  panied  by  Cleve,  walked  grandly  to- 

to  think  she'd  «/ioti^  her  liking?  Why,  ward  the  young  ladies  who  were  to 

even  /  don't  know  it.    I  never  saw  be  presented. 

it.    She's  a  greaJt  deal  too  nice.    You  Tom  Sedley,  observing  this  move- 

don't  hrww  Agnes.    I  should  not  yen-  ment,  took  his  leave  hastily,  and  in 

ture  to  hint  at  it  myself.    Gracious  rather  a  marked  way  walked  off  at 

goodness !    What/oo/  you  are.  Tho-  right  angles  with  Lord  Vemey*B  line 

mas  Sedley !    Hush."  of  march,  twirling  his  cane. 
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So  the  great  Lord  Vemey,  with  the  And  thus  this  narrow  man,  who  did 
flush  of  nis  brilliant  successes  in  the  not  easily  forgive,  expanded  and  for- 
Town-hidl  still  upon  his  thin  cheeks,  gave,  and  the  secret  of  the  subsidence 
and  a  countenance  dry  and  solemn,  to  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  the  Christian 
which  smiling  came  not  easily,  made  solution  of  the  ^'difScnl^,"  was 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Miss  Bther-  simply  Mr.  Vane  Etherage's  hundred 
ages,  and  observed  that  the  youneer  and  thirty  votes  in  the  county, 
was  "sweetly  pretty,  about  it,  and  her  What  a  blessing  to  these  ooontrieB 
elder  sister  appeared  to  him  a  parti-  is  representative  government,  with 
cularly  sensible  young  woman,  and  its  attendant  institution  of  the  can- 
was,  he  understood,  very  useful  in  the  vass  1  It  is  the  one  galvanism  which 
charities,  and  thing|8."  And  he  re-  no  material  can  resist.  It  melts  every 
peated  to  them  in  his  formal  way,  his  heart,  and  makes  the  coldest  hardest^ 
hope  of  seeing  them  at  Ware,  and  heaviest  metals  burst  into  oeautifiu 
was  as  gracious  as  such  a  man  can  be,  flame.  Granted  that  at  starting, 
and  inrtead  of  attorneys  and  writs  the  geniality,  repentance,  kindness^ 
sent  grouse  pnd  grapes  to  Hacelden.  are  so  many  arrant  hypocrisieB ;  yet 
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who  can  tell  whether  these  repent-  Yemeys,  and  here  I  am  again,"  said 
ances,  in  white  sheets,  taper  in  hand,  Tom,  approaching.    '*  They  are  going 
these  offerings  of  birds  and  fruits,  up  to  Hazelden  to  see  your  father." 
these  smiles  and  compliments,  and  And  so  they  were — up  that  pretty 
"  Christian  courtesies,'*  may  not  end  walk   that    passes    the   mills    and 
in  improying  the  man  who  is  com-  ascends  steeply  by  the  precipitous 
pelled  to  act  like  a  good  fellow  and  side  of  the  wooded  glen,  so  steep, 
accept  his  kindly  canons,  and  improye  that  in  two  places  you  have  to  mount 
him  also  with  whom  these  better  re-  by  rude  flights  of  steps — a  most  se- 
lations  are  established  ?    As  muscle  is  questered  glen,  and   utterly  silent, 
added  to  thelimb,so  strength  is  added  except  for  the  sound  of  the  mill- 
to  the  particular  mt)ral  quality  we  stream  tinkling  and  crooning  through 
exercise,  and  kindness  is  elicited,  and  the  rocks  below,  unseen  through  the 
men  perhaps  end  by  having  some  of  dense  boughs  and  stems  of  the  wood 
the  attributes  which  they  began  b^  beneath. 

affecting.    At  all  events,  any  recogni-  If  Lord  Vemey  in  his  conciliatory 

tion  of  the   kindly  and   peaceable  condescension  was  grand,  so  was  Vane 

social  philosophy  of  Christianity  is,  so  Etherage  on  the  occasion  of  receiving 

iiEu:  as  it  goes,  good.  and  forgiving  him  at  Hazelden.    He 

**  What  a  sensible,  nice,  hospitable  had  considered  and  constructed  a 
old  man  Lord  Vemey  is  ;  I  think  him  little  speech,  with  some  pomp  of 
the  most  sensible  and  the  nicest  man  language,  florid  and  magnanimous. 
I  ever  met,"  said  Miss  Charity,  in  an  He  had  sat  in  his  bath-chair  for  half- 
enthusiasm  which  was  quite  genuine,  an-hour  at  the  little  iron  gate  of  the 
for  she  was,  honestly,  no  respecter  of  flower-garden  of  Hazelden,  no  inmate 
persons.  "  And  young  Mr.  Verney  of  which  had  ever  seen  him  look,  for 
certainly  looked  very  handsome,  but  a  continuance,  so  sublimely  important. 
I  don*t  like  him."  and  indeed  solemn,  as  he  had  done  all 

"  Don*t  like  him  !      Wht/  ?"  said  that  morning. 

Agnes,  looking  up.  Vane  Etherage  had  made  his  ar- 

"  Because  1  think  him  perfectly  ra»gements  to  receive  Lord  Verney 

odious^^  replied  Miss  Charity.  with  a  dignified  deference.    He  was 

Agnes  was  inured  to  Miss  Chanty's  to  be  wheeled  down  the  incline  about 

adjectives,  and  even  the  fierce  flush  200  yards,  to  "  the  bower,"  to  meet 

that  accompanied  some  of  them  failed  the   peer   at  that  point,  and  two 

to  alarm  her.  lusty  fellows  were  to  push  him  up  by 

"  Well,  I  rather  like  him,"  she  said.  Lord  Verney's  side  to  the  house,  wnere 

quietly.  wine  and  other  comforts  awaited  him. 

''You  canH  like  him,  Agnes.    It  is  John  Evans  had  been  placed  at  the 

not  a  matter  of  opinion  at  all ;  it's  mill  to  signal  to  the  people  above  at 

just  simply  a  matter  of  fact — and  Hazelden  by  a  musket-shot  the  ar- 

you  krvcnjo  that  he  is  a  most  worldly^  rival  of  Lord  Vemey  at  that  stage  of 

teljUh^  cruel,  and,  /  think,  wicked  his  progress.    The  flagstaff  and  rie- 

young  man,  and  you  need  not  talk  ging  on  the  green  platform  at  Hazd- 

abottt  him,  for  he*s  odious.   And  here  den  were  fluttering  all  over  with  all 

comes  Thomas  Sedley  again."  the  flags  that  ever  were  invented,  in 

Agnes  smiled  a  faint  and  bitter  honour  of  the  gala. 

smile.  Lord  Vemey  ascended,  leaning  upon 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  7ttm?"  the  arm  of  his  nephew,  with  Mr. 

she  asked.  Larkin  and  the  Mayor  for  supporters, 

"Thomas  Sedley  1     Of  course  I  Captain   Shrapnel!,  Doctor  Lyster. 

like  him  ;   we  all  like  him.    Don't  and  two  or  three  other  distinguishea 

you  1"  answered  Charity.  inhabitants  of  Cardylllan  bringing  up 

"Yes,  pretty  well — very  well.    I  the  rear. 

suppose  he    has  '  faults,  like  other  Lord  Vemey  carried  his  head  high, 

people.  He's  good-humoured,  selfish,  and  grew  reserved  and  rather  silent 

of  course — I  fancy  they  all  arc.    And  as  they  got  on,  and  as  they  passed 

^pa  likes  him,  I  think  ;  but  really,  under  the  solemn  shadow  of  the  great 

Charrie,  if  yon  want  to  know,  I  don't  trees  by  the  mill,  an  overloaded  musket 

care  if  I  never  saw  him  again."  went  off  with  a  sound  like  a  cannon, 

"  Hush  !'*  as  Lord  Vemey  afterwards  protested, 

"  Well  !     You've  got  rid  of  the  close  to  the  unsuspecting  party,  and 
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a  loud  and  long  whoop  from  John  sir,  very  well,  I  thank  you  ;  I  hope 

Evans  completeotbe  concerted  signal,  you  are  very  well,  sir,  veiy  good 

The  Viscount  actually  jumped,  and  mdeed,  sir,"  and  so  forth,  tul  they 

Cleve  felt  the  shock  of  ms  arm  against  were  out  of  hearing, 

bis  side.  The  shot,  indeed,  was  distinctly 

"D you,  John  Evans,  what  the  heard   at  the  gay  flag-staff  up  at 

devil  are  you  doing  ?"  exclaimed  Cap-  Hazelden,  and  the  Admiral  got  under 
tain  Shrapnell,  who,  turning  from  weigh,  and  proceeded  down  the  in- 
white  to  crimson,  was  the  first  of  the  cline  charmingly  till  they  had  nearly 
party  to  recover  nis  voice.  reached  the  little  platform  at   the 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  you — very  good,"  bower,  where,  like  Christian  in  his 

said  Evans,  touching  bis  hat,  and  progress,  he  was  to  make  a  halt, 

smiling  incessantly  with  the  incober-  But  bis  plans  at  this  point  were 

ent  volubility  of  Welsh  politeness,  disturbed.      Hardly    twenty    yards 

"  A  little  bit  of  a  squib,  sir,  if  you  before  they  reached  it,  one  of  his  men 

please,  for  Captain  S(iuire  Etberage  let  go,  the  drag  upon  the  other  sud- 

— very  well,  I  thank  you— to  let  him  denly  increased,  and  resulted  in  a 

know    Lord     Verney — very    much  pull,  w^bicli  caused  him  to  trip,  and  as 

obliged,  sir— was  at  the  mill — bow  do  men  tripping  while  in  motion  down- 

you  do,  sir  1 — and  going  up  to  Hazel-  hill  will,  he  butted  forward,  charging 

den,  if  you  please,  sir."  headlong,  and  finally  tumbling  on 

And  the  speech  subsided  in  a  little,  bis   face,   be  gave  to  the  rotiituiy 

gratified  laugh  of  delighted  polite-  throne  of  Mr.  Etberage  such  an  ini- 

ness.  l)ulse  as  c^irried  him  ouite  past  the 

"  You'd  better  not  do  that  ogain,  arbour,  and  launched  nim  upon  the 

though,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  steep  descent  of  the  gravel- walk  with 

menacing  wag  of  his  head,  and  avail-  a  s])eed  every  moment  accelerated. 

ing  himself  promptly  of  the  opportu-        *'  Stop  her ! — ease  her ! — d you, 

nity  of  improving  his  relations  with  Williams!"  roared  the  Admiral,  little 

Lord  Verney,  he  placed  himself  by  his  knowing  how  idle  were  his  orders, 

side,  and  assured  him  that  though  he  The  bath-chair  had  taken  head,  the 

was  an  old  campaigner,  and  had  smelt  pace  became  furious;   the  running 

powder  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  footmen  gave  up  pursuit  in  despair, 

nad  never  heard  such  a  report  from  a  and  Mr.  Vane  Etherage  was  obliged 

musket  in  all  his  travels  and  adven-  to  eoaceutrate  his  severest  attention, 

tares  before;  and  hoped  Lord  Verney 's  as  be  never  did  before,  on  the  task 

hearing  was  not  the  worse  of  it.    He  of  guiding  his  flying  vehicle,  a  feat 

'  had  known  a  general  oflicer  deafened  which  was  happily  favoured  by  the 

by  a  shot,  and,  by  Jove,  his  own  ears  fact  that  the  declivity  presented  no 

were  singing  with  it  still,  accustomed  short  turns, 

as  he  was,  by  Jupiter,  to  such  things  !  The  sounds  were  heard  below — a 

His  lordship,  aoin^  his  best  on  the  strange  ring  of  wheels,  and  a  power- 
festive  occasion,  smiled  uncomfort-  ful  voice  bawling,  ^^  Ease  her !  atop 
ably,  and  said —  her  !"  and  some  stronger  expressions. 

"Yes — thanks — ha,  ha !     I  really  *'  Can't  be  a  carriage,  about  it,  here  r* 

thought  it  was  a  cannon — about  it."  exclaimed     Lord     verney,    halting 

And  Shrapnell  called   back   and  abruptly,  and  only  restrained  from 

said —  skipping  upon  the  side  bank  by  a 

"  Don't  you  be  coming  on  with  that  sense  of  diguit}'. 

thing,  John  Evans— do  you  mind  ] —  "  Never  mind.  Lord  Verney,  don't 

Lord  Verney*8  had  quite  enough  of  mind.  Til  take  care  of  you,  I  m  your 

that.  vanguard,"  exclaimed  Captain  Shrap- 

". You'll  excuse  me,  Lord  Verney,  ncll,  with  a  dare-devil  gaiety,  inspired 

I  thouglit  you'd  wish  so  much  Siiid,"  by  the  certiiinty  that  it  could  not  be 

g^d  liord  Verney  bowed  graciously.  a  carriage,  and  the  conviction  that 

The  answering  shot  and  cheer  which  the  adventure  would  prove  nothing 

were  heard  from  above  announced  to  more  than  some  cliildren  and  nursery 

John  Evans  that  the  explosion  bad  maids  playing  with  a  perambulator, 

been  heard  at  Hazelden,  and  still  His  feelings  underwent  a  revulsion, 

smiling  and  touching  his  heart,  he  however,  wlicn  old  Vane  Etberage, 

continued    his    voluole    civilities —  enveloped  in  cloaks  and  shawls,  his 

**  Very  good,  sir,  vciy  much  obliged,  hat  gone,  and  his  long  griaied  hair 
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BtreamiDg  backward,  with  a  wild  one  minds  the  Admiral ;  we  let  him 

countenance,  and  both  hands  working  talk.'' 

the  directing  handle,  came  swooping  "  Lord  Vemey,"  said  his  lordship, 

into     sight,     roaring,     maniacally,  introducing  himself  with  a  look  and 

"  Ease  her  !  back  her  !"  and  yawing  air  of  polite  concern. 

frightfully  in  his  descent  upon  them.  "  No,  my  name's  Etherage."  said 

Captain     Shrapnell,  '  they     say,  the   invalid,   mistaking— he  tancied 

turned  pale  at  the  spectacle,  but  he  that  Jos.  Larkin,  who  was  expounding 

felt  he  must  now  go  through  with  it,  his  views  of  the  accident  grandly  to 

or  for  ever  sacrifice  that  castle-in- the-  Cleve   Veniey  in  the   background, 

air,  ofwhich  the  events  of  the  day  had  could  not  be  less  than  a  peer— "I 

suggested  the  ground-plan  and  eleva-  live  up  there,  at  Hazelden — devilish 

tion.  near  beiiiir  kil/cd  Iiere,  by  that  lubber 

"Good   heaven  !    he'll  be  killed,  there.    \Viiy  I  was  running  at  the 

about  it!"  exclaimed  Lord  Veniey,  rate  of  five-and-twenty  knots  an  hour, 

peeping  from  behind  a  tree,  "with  un-  if  I  was  making  07ie;  and  I  remember 

usual  energy  ;  but  whether  he  meant  it  right  well,  sir,  there's  a  check  down 

Shrapnell,  or  Etherage,  or  both,  I  there,just  before  you  come  to  the  mill- 

don't  know,  and  nobody  in  that  mo-  stile,  and  the  wall  there ;  and  I'd  have 

ment  of  sincerity  minded  much  what  run  my  bows  right  into  it,  and  not  a 

he  meant.    I  dare  say  a  front-rank    bit  the  worse,  sir,  if  that  d fellow 

man  in  a  square  at  Waterloo  did  not  had  just  kept  cub  of  the— the — king's 

feel  before  the  gallop  of  the  Cuirass-  course,  you  know  ;  and  egad,  I  don't 

ierg  as  the  gallant  Cfaptain  did  before  know  now  how  it  is — I  suppose  I'm 

the  charge  of  the  large  invalid  who  smashed,  sir." 

was  descending  upon  him.     All  he  "I  hope  not,  sir.    I  am  Lord  Ver- 

meditated  was  a  decent  show  of  re-  ney— about  it ;  and  it  would  pain  me 

sistance,  and  as  he  had  a  stout  walk-  extremely  to  learn  that  any  serious 

ing-stick  in  his  hand,  something  might  injuries,    or — or— things — had   been 

be  done  without  risking  his  bones,  sustained,  about  it." 

So,  as  the  old  gentleman  thundered  **  I'll  tell  that  in  a  moment,"  said 

downward,  roaring  "  Keep  her  oflf—  Doctor  Lystor,  who  was  of  the  party, 

keep  her  clear,"  Shrapnell,  roaring  briskly. 

"  /  m  your  man  1"  nervously  popped  So  after  a  variety  of  twists  and 

the  end  of  his  stick  under  the  front  wrenches  and  pokes,  Vane  Etherage 

wheel  of  the  vehicle,  himself  skipping  was  pronounced  sound  and  safe. 

to  one  side,  unhappily  the  wrong  one,  "  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  I 

for  the  chair  at  this  check  spun  round,  escaped  1"  exclaimed  the  invalid. 

and  the  next  sjjectacle  was,  Mr.  Vane  "  By  tumbling  onme — very  simply," 

Etherage  and  Captain  Shrapnell,  en-  replied    Captain    Shrapnell   with  a 

velopeil  in  cloaks  and  mufflers,  and  spirited  laugh. 

rolling  over  and  over  in  one  another's  "  You  may  €et  your  mind  at  rest, 

arms,  like  athletes  in  mortal  combat,  Shrapnell,"  said  the  Doctor  walking 

the  Captain's  fist  beinst  visible,  as  they  up  to  him,  with  a  congratulatoiy  air. 

rolled  round,  at  Mr.  Vane  Etherage^  *'  He's  all  right,  this  time  ;  but  you 

back,  with    his    walking-stick   still  had  better  not  mind  giving  the  old 

clutched  in  it.  fellow  any  more  rolls  of  that  sort — 

The  chair  was  lying  on  its  side,  the  pitcher  to  the  well,  you  know — 

the  gentlemen  were  separated.  Cap-  and   the   next   time   might   smash 

tain  Shrapnell  jumped  to  his  feet.  him." 

"Well,  Lord  Verney,  I  believe  I  "  Tm  more  concerned  about  sma.sh- 

did  somethiucc  there  I"  said  the  gal-  ing  myself,  thank  you.     The  next 

lant  Captain  with  the  air  of  a  man  time  he  may  roll  to  the  devil — and 

who  has  (lone  his  duty,  and  knows  it.  through  whoever  he  pleases  for  me — 

"Done  sonietiiing  !   you've  broke  knocked  down  with  that  blackguard 

my  neck,  you  lubber  !"*  panted  Mr.  old  chair,  and  that  great  hulking  fel- 

Vane  Etheragt^  who,  his  lej^s  not  being  low  on  top  of  me — dl  for  trying  to  bo 

available,  had  been  placed  sitting  with  of  use,  egad,  when  everyone  of  you 

some  cloaks  about  him,  on  the  bank,  funked  it — and  not  a  soul  asks  about 

Shrapnell  griimed  and  winked  ex-  wy  bones,  egad,  or  my  neck  either." 

pressively,   and  confidentially  whis-  "  Oh  !  come  Shrapnell,  you're  not 

]pered,  ''Jolly  old  fellow  he  is--no  setting  up  for  an  old  dog  yet.  There's 

13 
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a  difference  between  you  and  £ther- 
ai^e/*  said  the  Doctor. 

'*  I  hope  80,"  answered  the  Captain 
Biurcaatioally,  '*  but  civility  is  civility 
all  the  world  over ;  and  I  can  tell  you, 
another  fellow  would  make  fuss 
enough  about  the  pain  I'm  suffering." 

It  was  found,  further,  that  one 
wheel  of  the  bath-chair  was  disorean- 
ized,  and  the  smith  must  come  uotn 
the  town  to  get  it  to  rights,  and  that 


YaneEtherage,  who  could  assoon  haVe 
walked  up  a  rainbow  as  up  the  accli- 
vity to  Hazelden,  must  bivouac  for  a 
while  where  he  sat. 

So  there  the  visit  waspaid«  and 
the  exciting  gala  of  that  day  oioeed, 
and  the  Viscount  and  bis  party 
marched  down,  with  many  friends  at- 
tendant, to  the  jetty,  and  embarlrod 
in  the  yacht  for  Ware. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


nXBBCCA  MSRVYN  RBAD8  HBR  LBTrBK. 


The  evenings  being  short,  the  shops  acqualntanoe  among  the  shingles  and 

alight,  and  the  good  people  of  Car-  cockles  on  the  sea^shore  last  rear — a 

dyllian  in  their  houses,  Tom  Sedley  charming  old  sea-nymph,  or  whatever 

found  the  hour  before  dinner  hang  you  call  it !" 

heavily  on  his  hands.    So  he  walked  "We  all  hare  a  great  respect  for 

slowly   up   Castle-street,    and   saw  Mrs.  Mervyn,  down  nere,  in  Cardyl^ 

Mr.  Bobson,  the  worthy  post-mastev,  lian.  The  family  has  a  great  epyniek 

standing,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  of  her,  and  they  think  a  great  dlesd  of 

at  the  onen  door.  her,  like  us,"  said  Mr.  Robson,  whodid 

**No  letter  for  me,  I  dare  say?"  not  care  to  hear  anvmyst^ious  names 

asked  Sedley.  applied  to  her  without  a  protest. 

"  No,  sir— nothing."  "  Welt— so  I  say-^o  have  I.    FIl 

"I  don*t  know  now  to  kill  the  give  her  the  letter,  and  take  a  voh 

time.    I  wish  my  dinner  was  ready,  ceipt,"    said  Sedley,  extending  his 

You  dined,  like  a  wise  man,  at  one  hand, 

o'clock,  I  dare  sav  1"  "  There  really  is  a  receipt,  sir,  w«Bt^ 

"We  do— we  dine  early  here,  sir."  ing,"  said  the  official,  amused:    "It 

"Iknowit;aoapitalplan.  I  doit  came  this    moming^and  if  you'll 

myself,  whenever  I  ma&e  any  stay  come  in— if  it  isn't  too  much  troo^Ls 

here."  — I'll  show  it  to  yon,  please,  sirJ' 

"  And  you  can  eat  a  bit  o'  some*  In  he  stepped  to  the  post-office, 

thing  hearty  at  tea  then."  where  Mr.   Kobson  showed  him  a 

"To  be  sure;  that's  the  good  of  letter  which  he  had  that  afternoon  te- 

it.    I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  oeived.    It  said-^ 

myselfc    I'll  take  a  walk  round  by  "Sm,— I  enclose  five  shillings^reprei 

Malory.    Can  I  leave  the  Malory  let-  sented  by  postage-stamps,  which  wilt 

ters  for  vou  ?"  enable  you  to  pay  a  messenger  on 

"You  re  only  joking,  sir."  whom  you  osu  depend,  to  deliver  a 

"  I  was  not^  upon  my  honour.    Fd  letter  which  I  place  along  with  thisiii 

be  glad  to  bolt  your  shutters,  or  to  the  post-office,  into  tho  hand  of  Mrsi 

twig  your  steps— anything  to  do.     I  Mervyn,    Steward's-house,    Malory, 

literally  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Cardyllian,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 

myself.*'  and  which  is  marked  with  the  letter 

"  There's  no  family  at  Malory,  you  D  at  the  left  hand  corner. 

know,  now,  sir."  a  j  ^^^  gjj. 

"  Oh !  I  did  not  know.  I  knew  the  ,  J      \  ^ 

other  family  had  gone.   No  letters  to  Your  obt  servant,     . 

bo  delivered  then  i"  J.  Dikowei-u" 

"Well,  sir,  there  t*— but   you're  "The  letter  is  ooibei"  said   Mr- 
only  joking."  Robson,  taking  it  out  of^^a  pigeon- 

"  What  IS  it  ]"  hole  in  a  drawer,  and  thumbing  it^ 

"  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Mer-  and  smiling  on  it  with  a  gentle  euri- 

vyn— but  I  would  not  think  of  trou*  osity.                                                  ' 

bling  a  gentleman  with  it."  "  Yes— that's  it,"  ssid  Tom  Sedley; 

"Old  Kebecoa;  why  I  made  her  also  reading  the  address.    ^'Mva. 
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Her?yn' — w1i*i  a  (}aeer  old  ghost  of  a  Cleve  had  more  senile.  By  Jove,  she 
lady  ah)&  is  1—*  Mak>ry/  that's  the  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  England,  aitd 
ground—and  tine  letter  D  in  the  cor-  that  selfish  fellow  had  laid  tumself  out 
ner.  Well,  I'm  quite  serious.  I'll  to  make  her  fond  of  hira,  and,  having 
take  the  letter  with  pleasure,  and  see  succeeded,  jilted  her.  And  now  she 
the  old  womali,  and  put  it  into  her  would  not  care  for  any  one  but  him. 
hand.  I'm  not  joking,  and  I  shall  be  There  was  a  time,  bethought,  when 
back  again,  ia  an  hour,  I  dare  say,  he,  Tom  Sedley,  might  have  made 
and  I'll  tell,  you  what  she  saj^,  and  her  like  him.  What  a  fod  he  was  ! 
how  she  looks — ^that  is,  assuming  it  And  that  was  past^unimproved — 
is  a  love-letter."  irrevocable — and    now   she    never 

^'  Well,  sir,  as  you  wish  it ;  and  it's  could.  Girls  may  affect  those  second 
very  kind  of  you,  and  the  old  lady  likings,  he  thought,  but  they  never 
must  sign  a  receipt,  for  the  letter's  really  care  after  the  first  It  is  pride, 
registered — ^but  it's  too  much  trouble  or  pique,  or  friendship,  or  conve- 
for  you,  sir,  is'nt  it  really  ?"  venience — ^anything  but  love. 

*' Nonsense  ;  give  me  the  letter.  If  Love  !  And  what  had  he  to  do 
you  won't,  I  oan-t  help  it"  with  love  1    Who  would  marry  him 

*'  Aad  this  receipt  should  be  on  four  hundred  a  year,  and  no  ex* 
signed."  pectati(»n  1    And  now  he  was  going 

**  And  the  receipt  also."  to  teaze  himself  because  he  had  not 

-  So  away  went  our  friend,  duly  fur-  stepped  in  before  Cleve  Veruey  and 
lUahed,  and  marched  over  the  hill  w^  secured  the  affections  of  little  Agnea 
know  so  well,  that  overhangs  the  sea,  What  a  fool  he  was !  What  business 
and  down  by  the  narrow  old  road  to  had  he  dreaming  sueh  dreams  1  He 
Jialoty,  thinking  of  many  things.  had  got  on  very  well  without  ^ling 

:  The  phantom  of  the  beautiful  lady  in  love  with  Agnes.  Whv  should  he 
of  MalMy  waa  very  much  faded  now.  be^n  now  ?  if  he  found  that  foUlf 
Even  Bs  he  looked  down  on  the  old  gftu^iiig  upon  him,  he  would  leave 
houae  and  woodlands,  the  romance  Oardyuian  without  staying  his  aocus- 
eame  not  f»ain.  It  was  just  a  re*  tomed  week,  and  never  return  till 
membered  folly,  like  others,  and  ex*  the  feeling  had  ctied  as  completely  as 
cited  or  pained  him  little  more.  But  last  year's  roses. 
9i  new  trouble  vexed  him;  How  Down  the  hill  he  marched  in  his 
many  of  our  blessings  do  we  take  for  new  romanoe,  as  he  had  done  more 
l^ted,  enjoy  thanklessly,  like  our  than  a  year  ago,  over  the  same 
sight,  our  hearing,  our  liealth,  and  ground,  in  his  old  one,  when  in  the 
^if  appreciate  when  they  are  either  moonlight,  on  the  shingle^  he  had 
withdrawn  or  in  danger  !  met  the  same  old  lady  of  whom  he 

.  C^ptnin  ;  SrhrapineU  had  written  was  now  in  quest 
among  his  gossip  some  jocular  tattle  The  old  trees  of  Malory  rose  up 
ahoot  Oleve*B  devotion  to  Miss  Agnes  before  him,  dark  and  silent,  higher 
Bthecage,  which  had  moved  him  and  higher  as  he  a^roaehed.  It  was 
«ddly  and  uncomfortably ;  but  the  a  black  night — ^no  moon ;  even  the 
next  letter  disclosed  the  mystery  of  stars  obscured  by  Uack  lines  of 
Gleve^  clandestine  viaiUs  to  Maloty,  cloud  as  he  pushed  open  the  gate, 
aod'tmnied  his  thoughts  into  a  new  and  entered  the  deeper  darkness  of 
ohanntol.  the  curving  carriage-road  that  leads 

Bat  hece  waa  aU  revived,  and  worse,  up  throngh  the  trees. 
CSiasity,  watofaing  with  a  woman's  It  was  six  o'clock  now,  andawfnlly^ 
eyes,  and  her  opportunities,  had  made  dark.  When  he  reached  the  open 
to  him  a  confidence  about  which  space  before  the  hall-door,  he  looked 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  and  then  up  at  the  dim  front  of  the  housei  but 
Agues  was  so  changed"— not  a  bit  glad  no  light  glimmered  there.  The  deep- 
to  see  him  i  And  did  not  she  look  moutned  dog  in  the  stable*yard  was 
pi^ty  f  Was  tiierenot  a  slight  look  yelling  his  challenge,  and  he  further 
of  pride — a  re%9rve— that  was  new—  startled  the  solitaiy  woods  by  re- 
a  Tittle  sadness — along  with  the  peated  double-knocks  that  boomed 
heightened  beauty  of  her  face  and  through  the  empty  hall  and  chambers 
figure)  How  on  earth  had  he  been  of  the  deserted  nouse. 
so  ttiH)id  $8  not  to  perceive  how  Despairing  of  an  entrance  at  iasty 
bemitiHil  abe  w^us  all  this  timel    and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn, 
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he  took  the  way  by  chance  which  led  The  old  lady,  meanwhile,  was  look- 

him  to  the  front  of  the  Steward's-  ing  at  him  with  an  expression  of 

house,  from  the  diamond  casement  wonder  and  anxiety,  and  he  said — 

of  which  a  light  was  shining.    The  "  I  hope,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  I  have  not 

door  lay  open  j  only  the  latch  was  disturbed  you  much:    It  is  not  quite 

closed,  such  being  the  primitive  secu-  so  late  as  it  looks,  and  as  the  post- 

rity  that  prevails  in  that  region  of  master,  Mr.  Kobson,  could  not  find 

poverty  and  quietude.  a  messenger,  and  I  was  going  this 

With  his  stick  he  knocked  a  little  way,  I  undertook  to  call  and   give 

tattoo,  and  a  candle  was  held  over  the  you  the  letter,  having  once  had  the 

clumsy  banister,  and  the  little  ser-  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaint- 

vant  girl  inquired  in  her  clear  Welsh  ance,  although  you  do  not,  I'm  afraid, 

accent  what  he  wanted.  recollect  me.'' 

So,  preliminaries  over,  ho  mounted  "  I  knew  it,  the  moment  his  f^ico 
to  that  chamber  in  which  Mr.  Levi  entered  the  room.    It  was  the  same 
had  been  admitted  to  a  conference  face,"  she  repeated,  as  if  she  had 
among  the  delft  and  porrolain,  stags,  seen  a  picture,  not  a  face, 
birds,  officers,  and  hnntsnien,  who,  in  "  Just  under  the  walls  of  Malory ; 
gay  tints  and    old-fasliioned  style,  you  were  anxious  to  learn  whether  a 
occupied  every  coi.i.'ne  of  vantage,  and  sail  was  in  sight,  in  the  direction  of 
especially  that  central  drosi-scr,  which  IVndyllion,"  said  he,  suggesting, 
mounted  nearly  to  the  beams  of  tlie  *'  Ko,  there  was  none ;  it  was  not 
ceiling.  there.    People — other  people — would 
The  room  is  not  larsjo,  the  recesses  have  tired  of  watching  long  ago  ;  my 
are    deep,    the    timber-work   is    of  old  eyes  never  dazzled,  sir.    And  /*« 
clumsy  oak,  and  the  decorations  of  cnnic,  so  like,  he  came.    I  thought  it 
old-world  teapots,  jugs,  and  beasts  of  was  a  spirit  from  the  sea  ;  and  here 
the  field,  and  cocked-natted  gentle-  he  is.      There's  something  in  your 
men  in  gorgeous  colouring  and  gild-  voice,  sir,  and  your  face.    It  is  wonder- 
ing, so  very  gay  and  splendid,  re-  fal ;  but  not  a  Verney — no,  you  told 
fleeting   the   candle-light,    and  the  me  so.    They  are  cruel  men — oneway 
wavering  glare  of  the  fire  from  a  or  other  they  were  all  cruel,  but  some 
thousand  curves  and  angles,  and  the  more  tlian  others — my  God!  much 
old  shining  furniture,  and  carved  oak  more.    There's  something  in  the  eyes 
clock;  the  room  itself,  and  all  its  — the  setting,  the  light— it  c^m't  be 
properties  so  perfectly  neat  and  tidy,  mistiikcn  ;  something  in  tlie  curve  of 
not  one  grain  of  dust  or  single  cob-  the  chin,  very  pretty — but  you're  no 
web  to  be  seen  in  any  nook  or  ere-  Verney,  you  told  me— and  see  how  ho 
vice,  that  Tom  Sedley  was  delighted  comes  here  a  second  time,  smiling — 
with  the  scene.  and  yet  when  he  goes,  it  is  like  waking 
What    a    delightful    retreat,    he  from  a  dream  where  they  were,  as 
thought,  from  the  comfortless  atl'ec-  they  all  used  to  look,  long  ago ;  and 
tations  of  the  world.    Here  was  the  there's  a  pain  at  my  heart,  for  weeks 
ideal  of  snugness,  and  of  brightness  after.    It  never  can  be  again,  sir ;  I'm 
and  warmth.    It  amounted  to  a  kind  growing  old.    If  it  ever  comes,  it  will 
of  beauty  that  absolutely  fascinated  find  me  so  changed— or  dead,  I  some- 
him.    He  looked  kindly  on  the  old  times  begin  to  think,  and  ivy  to  make 
lady,  who  had  laid  down  her  knitting,  up  my  mind.    There's  a  good  world, 
and  looked  at  him  through  a  pair  of  you  know,  where  we'll  all  meet  and 
round  spectacles,  and  thought  that  be  happy,  no  more  parting  or  dying, 
he  would  like  to  adopt  her  for  his  sir.    Yet  I'd  like  to  see  him  even 
housekeeper,  and  live  a  solitary  life  once,  here,  just  as  he  was,  a  beautiful 
of  lonely  rabbit-shooting   in    Pen-  mortal;  and  sometimes,  sir,  I  despair; 
rnthyn-park,    trout-fishing    in    the  though  I  know,  I  know  I  omfht  7iot — 
stream,  and  cruising  in  an  imaginary  God  is  so  good ;  and  while  there's  life 
yacht  on  the  estuary  and  the  con-  there  is  hope." 
tignous  seaboard.  "  Certainly,  hope,   there's   always 
This  little  plan,  or  rather  vision,  hope  ;   everyone   has   something  to 
pictured  itself  to  Tom  Sedley's  mor-  vex  them.     /  have,  I  know,  Mrs. 
bid  anQ  morose  imagination  as  the  Mervyn;   and  I  waa  just  thinking 
most  endurable  form  of  life  to  which  what  a  charming  drawing-room  this 
he  cottld  now  aspire.  is,  and  how  delightful  it  must  be,  tbe 
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qniefc  and  comfort,  and  glow  of  such  "Very  true,  I  can't  know ;  I  only 
a  room.  There  is  no  drawing-room  speak  of  it  as  it  strikes  me  at  the 
on  earth  I  should  like  so  well,"  said  moment  I  fanev  I  should  so  like  to 
good-natured  Tom  Sedley,  whose  sym-  live  here,  like  a  hermit,  quite  out  of 
pathies  were  easy,  and  who  liked  the  persecutions  of  luck  and  the 
saying  a  pleasant  thing  when  he  could ;  nonsense  of  the  world." 
"  And  this  is  the  letter,  and  here  is  a  "You  are  wonderfully  like  at  times, 
printedreceipt,  which,  when  you  have    sir — it  is  beautiful,  it  is  frightful — 

been  so  kind  as  to  sign  it,  I've  promised    when  I  moved  the  candle  then " 

to  give  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Robson  of       "  I'll  sit  any  way  you  like  best, 
the  post-office."  Mrs.  Mervyn,  with  pleasure,  and  you 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  this  is  registered,    can  move  the  candle,  and  try  if  it  can 
they  call  it.    I  had  one  a  long  time    amuse— no,  I  mean  interest  you.** 
ago,  with  the  same  kind  of  green        If  some  of  his  town  friends  colild 
ribbon  round  it.    Won't  you  sit  down    have  peeped  in  through  a  keyhole^ 
while  I  sign  this  *? "  and  seen  Tom  Sedley  and  old  Rebecca 

"Many  thanks,"  said  Sedley,  sit  ting    Mervyn  seated  at  opposite  sides  of 
down  gravely  at  the  table,  and  looking    the  table,  in  this  very  queer  old  room, 
80  thoughtful,  and  somehow  so  much    so  like  Darby  and  Joan,  it  would  have 
at  home,  that  you  might  have  fancied    made  matter  for  a  comical  story, 
his  dream  of  living  in  the  Steward's-        "  Like  a  flash  it  comes !" 
house  had  long  been  accomplished.  Tom  Sedley  looked  at  the  wild, 

"  I'd  rather  not  get  a  letter,  sir  ;  large  eyes  that  were  watching  him — 
I  don't  know  the  handwritiii<j  of  this  the  round  spectacles  now  removed — 
address,  and  a  letter  can  but  bring  me  across  the  table,  and  could  not  help 
sorrow.     There  is  but  one  welcome    smiling. 

chance  which  could  befall  me,  and  that       "Yes,  the  smile— li  is  the  smile! 
I  hope  mat/  come  yet,  just  a  Ao/)/',  sir.    You   told  me,  sir,  your  name  wari 
Sometimes  it  brightens  up,  but  it  has    Sedley,  not  Yerney." 
been  low  all  to-day."  "  My  name  is  Thomas  Sedley.    My 

"  Sorry  you  have  been  out  of  spirits,  father  was  Captain  Sedley,  and /served 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  I  know  what  it  is ;  I've  through  a  part  of  the  Peninsular 
been  so  myself,  and  I  am  so,  rather,  campaign.  He  was  not  twenty  at 
just  now,"  said  Tom,  who  was,  in  this  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  he  was  at 
homely  seclusion,  tending  towards  Waterloo.  My  mother  died  a  few 
confidence.  months  after  I  was  born." 

"  There  are  now   but  two  hand-       "  Was  slie  a  Verney  ] " 
writings  that  I  should  know  ;  one  is       "  No  ;  she  was  distantlv  connected, 
his,  the  other  Lady  Vemcy's  ;  all  the    but  her  name  was  Melville,"  said  he. 
rest  are  dead  ;  and  this  is  neither."  "  Connected.    That  accounts  for  it, 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  if  it  does  not    perhaps." 
come  from  either  of  the  persons  you       "  Verv  likely." 
care  for,  it  yet  may  tell  you  news       "And  your  father — dead?"  she 
of  them,"   remarked   Tom    Sedley,    said,  sadly, 
sacely.  "  Yes ;  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Hardly,  sir.  I  liear  every  three  "  Was  he  related,  sir,  to  the  Ver- 
raonths  from  Lady  Verniey.      I  heard    nevs  ] " 

on  Tuesday  last    Thank  God,  she's       "  No,  they  were  friends.    He  man- 
well     No,   it's   nothing  concerning    aged  two  of  the  estates  after  he  left 
her,  and  I  think  it  may  be  something    the  army,  and  very  well,  Vm  told.'' 
bad.    I  am  afraid  of  this  letter."  "  Sedley— Thomas    Sedley— 1    tth 

"  I  know  the  feeling,  Mrs.  Mervyn ;  member  the  name.  We  did  not  know 
I've  had  it  myself,  when  duns  were  the  name  of  Sedley— except  on  one 
troublesome.  But  you  have  nothing  occasion— I  was  sent  for,  but  it  came 
of  the  kind  in  this  happy  retreat;  to  nothing.  But  I  lived  so  much 
which  I  really  do  envy  you  from  my  in  the  dark  about  things,'*  and  she 
heart"  sighed. 

"Envy  nothing.  Happy  retreat!  "I  forgot,  Mrs.  Mervyn^  how  kti 
little  you  know,  sir.  I  have  been  it  is  growmg,  and  how  much  too  long  I 
for  weeKS  and  months  at  a  time  half  have  stayed  here  admiring  your  prettv 
wild  with  anguish,  dreaming  of  the  room,  and  I  fear  interrupting  yoa," 
8e&    How  can  he  know  ?"  said  Tom,  suddenly  remembering  his 
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dinner,  and  standing  up — "If  you  dows  fluttered — even  Tom  Sedley  was 

kindly  give  me  the  receipt,  I'll  leave  chilled  and  pierced  by  that  desolate 

it  on  my  way  back."  scream. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  had  clipped  the  silken  "I'm  very  sorry,  really,  I'm  awfully 

cord,  and  was  now  reading  the  letter,  sorry/'  Tom  exclaimed,  finding  him- 

and  he  might  as  well  have  addressed  self,  he  knew  not  how,  a^ain  on  his 

his  little  speech  to  the  china  shep-  feet,  and  gazing  at  the  white,  im|dor- 

herdess,  with  the  straw  disk  and  rib-  ing  face  of  the  trembling  old  woman, 

bons  on  her  head,  in  the  bodice  and  *^I  re^nlly  did  not  know — I  had  not  an 

short  petticoat  of  flowered  brocade,  idea  you  felt  such  an  interest  in  any 

leaning  against  a  tree,  with  a  lamb  of  the  family.     If  I  had  known  I 

with  its  hind  leg  and  tail  broken  ofl",  should  have  been  more  careful    I'm 

looking  affectionately  in  her  face.  shocked  at  what  I've  done." 

"I  can't  make  it  out,  sir ;  your  eyes  "  Oh !  Arthur — oh !  Arthnr.    He's 

are  young — perhaps  you  would  read  gone — after  all,  after  all — my  darlhg 

it  to  me — it  is  not  very  long."  will  never  come  again — ^I  waiting  my 

"  Certainly,    with  pleasure" — and  whole  life  away,  watching  and  hoping 

Tom  Sedley  sat  down,  and,  spreading  for  you,    my  darling,"    she  sooiwd 

the  letter  on  the  table,  under  the  wildly.    "If  we  could  have  only  laet 

candleSy  read  as  follows  to  the  old  for  a  minute,  just  that  I  might  tell 

lady  opposite : —  you — but^  oh  1  you  can't  hear,  yon'U 

"Private  never  know."    She  waa drawing  back 

,,__               .           1-1*      J.  X.     X  the  window-curtain,  looking  towMds 

"Madam,— As  an  old  and  intimate  the  dark  PendylliDn  aBd  the  starless 

friend  of  your  reputed  husband.  I  take  gea— "  He  was  beautifiiL  va  daii^ 

leave  to  inform  you  tha*  he  placed  a  ^^ay  by  Pendyllion.    I  watched  hS 

aum  of  money  m  my  hands  for  the  ^^x  ^i^  it  was  out  of  sightr-watcWBg 

iise  of  your  son  and  his,  if  he  be  still  j^  the  window,  till  it  was  quite  ontof 

living.    Should  he  be  so,  wiU  you  be  sight-crying  alone,  tiU  it  grew  dark, 

so  good  as  to  let  me  know  where  it  He  thought  he'd  come  agam— he  trent 

will  reach  him.   A  line  to  Jos.  Larkin,  gniiling--and  my  heart  misgave  me.-  I 

esq.,  at  the  Vemey  Arms,  CardyUian,  g^id  that  day,  crying  alone^eOi  mnrer 

or  a  verbal  mess^e,  if  you  desire  to  <.ome  again.     I'm  never  to  aee  aly 

see  him,  will  suffice.    Mr.  Larian  is  beautiful  Arthur  any  more---neveP^ 

the  solvent  and  religious  attorney  of  never— never.    Oh,  darling,  tlariing, 

the  present  Lord  Verney,ajid  you  have  g^  for  away.    If  I  could  even  awS 

my  consent  to  advise  with  him  on  the  grave." 

vxi^ect  " I»in  awfully  aony,  ma'am :  I  wish 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be»  I  could  be  of  any  uae^'^  said  hoBest 

Madam,  Tom  Sedley,  speaking  very  low  and 

Tour  obedient  servant^  kindly,  standing  beame.her,  ^th«  I 

J.  DiKQWBLL."  *^o?»  *^«  in  his  eyes.    "Iwiah-ao 

much,  ma'am,  you  could  em^doy  me 

"  P.S. — ^You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  any  way.    I'd  be  so  glad  to  hi  of  apy 

madam,  that  I  am  the  witness  who  use,  about  your  son,  octoseethifMr. 

proved  the  death  of  the  late  Hon.  Larkin.    I  don't  like  his  face,  ma'am, 

Arthur  Vemey,  who  died  of  a  low  and  would  not  advise  your  tmsting 

fever   in    Constantinople,    in   July  him  too  mucii." 

twelve  months."  "  The  little  child's  dead,  sir.    It  was 

^*  Died  I   My  God !    Died !  did  you  a  beautiful  little  thing ;  when  it  was 

Bay  died  V*  ten  weeks  and  two  days  old  it  died, 

"  Yes.     I  thought  you  knew.     It  the  darling,  and  I  have  no  one  now." 

was  proved  a  year  ago  nearly.    The  ^^IllcometoyouaDdaeeyouiB'tbe 

elder  brother  of  the  present  Lord  morning,"  saiil  Tom. 

Vemey.*'  And  iw  walked  home  in  ikit  dark. 

There  followed  a  silence  while  you  and  stopped  on  the  summit  of  tiie  htU, 

might  count  ten,  and  then  came  a  looking   down  upon  the   twinkliag 

long,  wild,  and  bitter  cry.  lights  of  the  town,  and  back  agaib 

The  little  girl  started  up,  with  white  toward  solemn  Malory,  thinkiiig  of 

lips,  and  said,  ^*  Lord  bless  ns !"    The  what  he  had  seen,  and  what  «d  odd 

sparrows  in  the  ivy  about  the  win-  world  it  was. 
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CHAPTER  XLYI. 

Br  HAIL  TO  LONDOir. 


About  an  hour  later,  Tom  Sedly,  in  Caroline  Oldys.    She's  snch  a  joke  ; 

Bolitude,  meditated  thua —  she's  elder  than  Cleye." 

**  I  wonder  whether  the  Etheragea "  "  Oh !  that's  impossible ;  she's  decid- 

-^-(meaning   pretty    Miss    Agues) —  edlv  younger  than  Mr.  Cieve  Veraey, 

"  would  think  it  a  bore  if  I  went  up  and,  1  think,  extremely  pretty." 

to  see  them.    It's  too  late  for  tea.    I'm  "  Well,  perhaps  she  is  younger,  and 

afraid  they  mightn't  like  it.    No  one,  I  do  belieye  she  s  pretty ;  but  she's  a 

of  course,  like  Cleve  now.   They'd  find  fool,  and  she  has  been  awfully  in  love 

me  very  dull,  I  dare  Bay.    I  don't  care,  with  him  for  I  don't  know  how  many 

I'll  walk  up,  and  if  I  see  the  lights  in  years — every  one  was  laughing  at  it, 

the  drawing-room  windows,  I'll  try."  two  or  three  seasons  ago ;  she  is  such 

He  did  walk  up;  he  did  see  the  a  mut!  !" 

lights  in  the  drawing-room  windows ;  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  muff T 

and  he  did  try,  with  the  result  of  find-  demanded  Charity. 

ing  himself  upon  the  drawing-room  "  Well,  a  goose,  then.    Lord  Vcr- 

carpet  a  minute  after,  standing  at  the  ney  's  her  guardian  or  trustee,  or  some- 

fitde  of  Agnes,  and  chatting  to  Miss  thing ;  and  they  say,  that  he  and 

Charity.  Lady  Wimbledon  had  agreed  to  pro- 

" How  is  your  father?"  asked  Tom,  mote  the  affair.    Just  like   them. 

laeinB  the  study  untenanted.  She  is  such  a  scheming  old  woman ; 

"Not  at  all  well,  /  think ;  he  had  and  Lord  Verney  is  such  a— I  was 

an.  accident    to*day.      Didn't    you  going  to  say,  such  a  mvffy — but  he  is 

hear  f  such  a  ^oon,    Cleve's  wide  awake, 

""Aceidait!    No,  I  didn't"  thouffh,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  do 

*'  Oh  1  yesL    Somehow,  when  Lord  that  for  them." 

Verney  and  the  other  people  were  I  believe  there  may  have  been,  at 

coming  up  here  to-day,  he  was  going  one  time,  some  little  foundation  in 

to  meet  tnem,  and  among  them  thev  fact  for  the  theory  which  supposed 

overturned  his  bath-chair,  and  I  don  t  the  higher  powers  favourable  to  such 

know  really  who's  to  blame.    Captain  a  consummation.    But  time  tests  the 

Shnq)nell  savs  he  saved  his  life ;  but,  value  of  such  schemes,  and  it  would 

however  it  happened,  he  was  upset  seem  that  Lady  Wimbledon  had  come 

and  very  much  shaken,     i  see  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  speculation 

laughing,  Thomas  Sedley  !    What  on  was  a  barren  one  :  for,  this  night,  in 

eartii  oan  you  see  in  it  to  laugh  at  ?  her  dressing-gown,  with  her  wig  off, 

It's   60    exactly   like   Agnes  —  she  and  a  silken  swathing  about  her  oald 

laughed  !    you  did,  indeed^  Agnes,  head,  she  paid  a  very  exciting  visit 

and  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  with  my  ovm  to  her  daughter's  room,  and  blew  her 

tyet,  I  couUl  not  have  believfd  it !"  up  in  her  own  awful  way,  looking 

'^I  knew  papa  was  not  hurt,  and  I  like  an  angry  Turk.    *^  She  wondered 

ooold  not  help  laughing,  if  you  put  how  any  person  with  Caroline's  ex- 

me  to  death  for  it,  and  they  say  he  perimce  coidd  be  such  an  idiot  as  to 

drove  over  Lord  Vemey's  foot"  let  that  young  man  go  on  making;  a 

"That  would  not  break  my  heart,  fool  of  her.    He  had  no  other  idea 

■aid  Sedley.    "  Did  you  hear  the  par-  bat  the  one  of  makine  a  fool  of  her 

ticalars  from  Oleve  V*  before  the  world.    She,  Lady  Wim- 

'^  No,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Verney  to  bledon,  would  have  no  more  of  any 

Seak  to,   ainoe  the  accident,"  said  such  insensate  folly — ^her  prospects 

iss  Charity.     '^By-the-hy^    who  should  not  be  ruined,  if  she  could 

Was  the  tall,  good-looking  girl,  in  the  prevent  it,  and  prevent  it  she  could 

seal-skin  coa^  he  was  talking  to  all  and  tciou/a— -there  should  be  an  end 

the  way  to  the  jetty  1  I  think  she  was  of  that  odious  nonsense ;  and  if  she 

Luly  Wimbledon's  daughter."  chose  to  make  herself  the  laughing- 

''  So  aha  was ;  has  she  rather  large  stock  of  the  world,  she,  Lady  Wim- 

Uueeyeal"  bledon,  would  do  her  duty  and  take 

''Yes."  her  down  to  Slominton,  where  they 

"  Oh !  it  must  be  she ;  that's  Miss  would  be  quiet  enough  at  all  events ; 
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and  Oleye  Veraey,  she  ventured  to  toward  the  other  as  the  talk  pro- 
say,  with  a  laugh,  would  not  follow  ceeded. 
her.**  It  waa  about  the  hour  when  ladies 

The  young  lady  was  in  tears,  and  light   their   bedroom   candles,   and 

blubbered  in  her  romantic  indignation  ascend.    And  Lady  Wimbledon  and 

till  her  eyes  and  nose  were  inflamed,  Caroline  Oldys  had  vanished  in  a  few 

and  her  mamma  requested  her  to  look  minutes  more,  and  Oleve  thought, 

in  the  glass,  and  see  what  a  figure  she  "  She  has  told  him  something  that 

had  made  of  herself,  and  made  her  has  given  him  a  new  idea.'*  His  uncle 

bathe  her  face  for  an  hour,  before  she  was  rather  silent  and  dry  for  the  rest 

went  to  bed.  of  that  evening,  but  next  morning 

There  was  no  other  young  lady  at  seemed  pretty  much  as  usual,  only 

Ware,  and  Clevc  smiled  in  his  own  Lord  Verney  took  an  opportunity  of 

face,  in  his  looking-glass, as  he  dressed  saying  to  him — 

for  dinner.  ''I  have  been  considering,  and  I 

"  My  uncle  will  lose  no  time — I  did  have  heard  things,  and,  with  reference 

not  intend  this ;  but  I  see  very  well  to  the  subject  of  my  conversation 

what  he  means,  and  he'll  be  disap-  with  yon,  in  town,  I  think  you  ought 

pointed  and  grow  suspieious,  it* I  draw  to  direct  your  thoughts  toEthel^Bhout 

back;  and  she  has  really  UDthing  to  it — you  ought  to  have  money — don't 

recommend  her,  poor  Caroline,  and  you  see  ?    It's  very  important— mo- 

he'll  find  that  out  time  enough,  and  ney— very  well  to  be  le  JiU  de  ses  ceu- 

meanwhilo   I   shall  get    over  some  vres^  and  that  kind  of  thing;  but  a 

months  quietly."  little  money  does  no  harm ;  on  the 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  contrary,  it  is  very  desirable.    Other 

seeingjindeed,  that  the  noble  host  dis-  people  keep  that  point  in  view;  I 

tini^uished  Lady  Wimbledon  and  her  don  c  see  why  we  should  not.    I  ask 

daughter.   And  Lord  Verney,  leaning  myself  this  question: — Hc>w  is  it  that 

on  Gleve's  arm,  asked  him  ligiitly  people  get  on  in  the  world  ?    And  I 

what  he  thought  of  Miss  Caroline  answer— in  great  measure  by  amassing 

Oldys ;  and  Cleve,  who  had  the  gift  money  ;  and  arguing  from  thaty  1 

of  presence  of  mind,  rather  praised  think  it  desirable  you  should  have 

the  young  lady.  some  money  to  begin  with,  and  I've 

'*  My  uncle   would  prefer  Ethel,  endeavoured  to  put  it  logically,  about 

when  he  sees  a  hope  in  that  direction,  it,  that  you  may  see  the  drift  of  what 

I  shan't  hear  much  more  of  Caroline,  I  say."    And  ho  made  an  excuse  and 

and  so  on — and  we  shall  be  growing  sent  Cleve  up  to  town  next  day  be- 

older — and  the  chapter  of  accidents—  fore  him. 

and  all  that.**  I  have  been  led  into  an  episode  by 

For  a  day  or  two  Lord  Verney  was  Miss  Charity's  question  about  Miss 

very  encouraging,  and  quite  took  an  Caroline  Oldys^  and  returning  to  Ha- 

interest  in  the  young  lady,  and  showed  zelden,  I  find  Tom  Sedle3r  taking  his 

her  the  house  and  the  place,  and  un-  leave  of  the  young  ladies  for  the 

folded  all  the  plans  which  were  about  night,  and  setting  out  for  the  Verney 

to  grow  into  realities,  and  got  Cleve  Arms  with  a  cigar  between  his  lips, 

to  pull  her  across  the  lake,  and  walked  Next  morning  he  walked  down  to 

round  to  meet  them,  and  amused  the  Malory  again,  and  saw  old  Rebecca, 

young  man  by  contriving  that  little  who  seemed,  in  herodd  way,  comforted 

opportunity.    But  Lady  Wimbledon  on  seeing  him,  but  spoke  lit  tie — almost 

revealed  something  to  Lord  Verney,  nothing,  and  he  cTharged  her  to  tell 

t  hat  evening,  overt  neir  game  of  ^-car^c,  neither  Dingwell,  of  whom  he  had 

which  aflfected  his  views.  heard  nothing  but  evil,  nor  Jos.  Lar- 

Cleve  was  talking  to  the   young  kin,  of  whom  he  had  intuitively  a 

lady,  but  he  saw  Lord  Verney  look  profound  suspicion, — anything  about 

once  or  twice,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  her  own  history,  or  the  fate  of  her 

serious  conversation  with  Lady  Wim-  child,  but  to  observe  the  most  cau- 

bledon,  at  CarolineOIdys  and  himself,  tious  reserve  in  any  communications 

and  now  without  smiling.  they  mi^ht  seek  to  open  with  her. 

It  was  Lady  Wimbledon's  deal,  but  And  havmg  delivered  this  injunction 

she  did  not  deal,  and  her  opponent  in  a  great  variety  of  language,  he 

seemed  also  to  have  forgotten  the  took  his  leave,  and  got  home  vezy 

oards,  and  their  heads  inclined  one  early  to  his  breakfast,  and  ran  up  to 
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London,  oddly  enonji^li,  in  the  SAme  paper  of  that  day,  which  setyed  to 

carriage  with  Cleve  Verney.  amuse  him  extremely. 

Tom  Sedley  was  angry  with  Oleve,  "  I  don't  think,"  said  Tom  Sedley 

I  am  afraid  not  upon  any  very  high  at  last,  abruptly,  "that  nice,- pretty 

principle.    If  Cleve  had  trifled  with  little  creature,  Agnes  Etherage — ^the 

the  affections  of  Miss  Caroline  Oldys,  nicest  little  thing,  by  Jove,  I  think  I 

I  fear  he  would  have  borne  the  spec-  ever  saw — I  say  she  is  not  looking 

tacle  of  her  woes  with  considerable  well.*' 

patience.     But  if  the  truth  must  be  *'  Is  not  she  really  ?"  said  Cleve, 

told,  honest  Tom  Sedley  was  leaving  very  coolly,  cutting  open  a  leaf  in  his 

Cardyllian  in  a  pet.     Anger,  grief,  magazine. 

jealously,  were  seething:  in  his  good-  "Didn't  you  observe  ?"  exehiimcd 

natured  heart.    Agnes  Etherage — hie  Tom,  rather  fiercely, 

little  Agnes — she  had  belonged  to  him  "  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  did  ;  but 

as  long  as  he  could  remember;  she  you  know  tliem  so  much  better  than 

was  gone,  and  he  never  knew  how  1," answered  Cleve;** it  can't  be  very 

much  he  liked  her  until  he  had  lost  much  ;  I  dare  say  she's  well  by  this 

her.  time." 

Gonef  No;  in  his  wanton  cruelty  "How  can  you  ppcak  that  way, 

this  handsome  outlaw  had  $lain  his  Verney,  knowing  all  you  do  V* 

pet  deer — had  thot  his  sweet  bird  "Wliy,  «'/«// do  I  know  T  exclaim - 

dead,  and  there  she  lay  in  the  sylvan  ed  Cleve,  looking  up  in  unaffected 

solitude  she  had  so  beautified— S^ac/;  wonder. 

and  he— heartless  archer — went  on  "  You  know  all  about  it ;  why  she's 

his  way  smilinj^,  having  darkened  the  out  of  spirits,  why  she's  looking  so 

world  for  harmless  Tom  Sedley.  Could  delicate,  why  she's  not  like  hei-self," 

he  like  him  ever  again  ]  said  Tom,  impatiently. 

Well,  the  world  brooks  no  heroics  "  Upon  my  soul  I  do  no^,"  said 

now;  there  are  reserves.    Men  cul-  Cleve  Verney,  with  animation. 

tivate  a  thick  skin— nature's   buff-  "That's   odd,  considering   you've 

coat— in  which,  with  little  pain  and  half  broken  her  heart,"  urged  Tom. 

small  loss  of  blood,  the  modtm  man-  "I  broken  her  heart  ]^' repeated 

at-arms  rides  cheerily  through  life's  Cleve.     "Now,   really,   Sedley,    do 

battle.    When  point  or  edge  happen  pray  think  what  you're  saying." 

to  go  a  little  througli,  as  I  have  said,  "  I  say  I  think  you've  broken  her 

there  are  reserves.    There  is  no  goo(l  heart,  and  her  sister  thinks  so  too  ; 

in  roaring,  grinning,  or  cursing.    The  and  it's  an  awful  shame,'*  insisted 

scatheless  only  laugh  at  you;  there-  Tom,  very  grimly, 

fore  wipe  away  the  blood  quietly,  "  I  really  do  think  the  people  want 

and  seem  all  you  can  like  the  rest,  to  set  me  mad,"  said  Cleve,  testily. 

Better  not  to  let  them  see  even  that,  "  If  anyone  says  that  I  have  ever 

Is  there  not  sometimes  more  of  curi-  done  anything  that  could  have  made 

081  ty  than  of  sympathy  in  the  scni-  any  of  that  &mily,  who  are  in  their 

tiny  ?    Don't  you  even  see,  at  times,  senses,  fancy  that  I  was  in  love  with 

just  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  on  your  Miss  Agnes  Etherage,  and   that  I 

friend's  face,  as  he  prescribes  wet  wished  her  to  suppose  so,  it  is  simply 

brown  paper  or  basilicon  on  a  cob-  an  untruth.    I  never  did,  and  I  don't 

web,  according  to  his  skill  1  intend  ;  and  I  can't  see,  for  the  life  of 

So  Tom  and  Cleve  talked  a  little —  me,  Tom  Sedley,  what  business  it  is 

an  acquaintance  would  have  said,  just  of  yours.    But  thus  much  I  do  say, 

as  nmial-^nd  exchanged  newspapers,  upon  my  honour,  it  is  a  lie.    Miss 

and  even  laughed  a  little  now  aud  Charity  Etherage,  an  old  maid,  with 

then  ;  but  when  at  Shillings  worth  no  more  sense  than  a  snipe,  living  in 

the  last  interloper  got  out,  and  Tom  that  barbarous  desert,  where  if  a  man 

and  Oleve  were  left  to  themselves,  appears  at  all.  during  eight  months 

the  ruling  idea  asserted  itself,  anci  out  of  the  twelve,  he's  a  prodigy,  and 

Sedley  looked  luridly  out  of  the  win-  if  he  walks  np  the  street  with  a  Car- 

dow,  and  grew  silent  for  a  time,  and  dyllian  lady,  he's  pronounced  to  be 

pretended  not  to  hear  Cleve  when  he  over  head   and    ears   in   love,  and 

asked  him  whether  he  had  seen  the  of    course    meditating    marriage — 

report  of  Lord  Vemey's  visit  to  Car-  I  say  she's  not  the  most  relmble 

dylliaoy  a«  displayed  in  the  coonty  critic  in  the  world  in  an  affair  of 
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that  sort,  and  all  I  say  is  thAt  Tve  can/helpit?    rmverysorryytboai;)! 

given  710  grounds  for  any  such  idea,  I'm  not  sure  tliat  I  oujihtto  car&a 

and  I  mean  it,  upon  my  honour  as  a  farthing  about  other  people's  ncui- 

gentleman ;  and  IVe  seldom  been  so  senile,  and  hu0s,  and  romance&     I 

astonished  in  my  life  before."  could  tell  you  tilings  about  myself, 

There  was  an  air  of  frank  and  in-  lots  of  things  you'd  hardly  believe — 

dignant  repudiation  in  Cleve's  man-  real,  dreaaful  annoyances.     I  tell 

ner  and  countenance,  which  more  even  you,  Tom,  1  hate  the  life  I'm  leading, 

than  his  words  convinced  Tom  Sedley,  You  only  see  the  upper  siurface,  and 

who  certainly  was  aware  how  little  hardly  that.    I'm  worried  to  deaUi, 

the  Cardyllian  people  knew  of  the  and  oiily  that  I  owe  so  much  money, 

world,  and  what  an  eminently  simple  and  can't  get  away,  I  can  tell  you — 

m<iiden  in  all  such  matters  the  homely  I  don't  care  two  pins  whether  you 

Miss  Charity  was.    So  Tom  extended  believe  it  or  not— 1  should  have  l>eeB 

bis  hand  and  said—  feeding  sheep  in  Australia  a  year  ago.'* 

"  Well,  Cleve,  I'm  so  glad,  and  I  **  Better  where  you  are,  Cleve/' 
beg  your  pardon,  and  I  know  you  say  '^  How  the  devil  do  you  know  1 
truth,  and  pray  shake  hands;  but  Don't  be  offended  with  me,  Tom,  only 
though  you  are  not  to  blame— I'm  make  allowances,  and  if  I  sometimes 
now  quite  mre  you're  not— the  poor  talk  a  bit  like  a  JBedlamite,  don't  re- 
girl  is  very  uuha])py,  aod  her  sister  peat  my  ravings ;  that's  all.  Look 
very  angry."  at  that  windmill ;  isn't  it  pretty  ?" 

"I  can't  help  tluU,    How  on  earth 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

I.ADV  POftJNIMtTSR'ft  BAU,. 

Clbve  Verney  was  in  harness  again  Cleve  was  of  course  seen  at  all  the 

— ^attending  the  House  with  remark-  proper  places.      On   the   night   of 

able  punctuality ;  for  the  eye  of  the  which  I  am  now  speaking  there  waa 

noble  peer,  his  uncle,  was  upon  him.  among    others    I^dy   Dorminster'a 

He  had  the  division  lists  regularly  ball,  and  a  brilliant  muster  of  dis? 

on  his  table,  and  if  Clove's  name  waa  tinguished  persons, 

missing  from  any  one  of  even  mod-  On  that  crowded  floor,  in  tfa^e 

erate  importance,  his  uncle  took  leave  celebrated    saloons,   in    an    atmoi 

to  ask  an  explanation.     Cleve  had  sphere  of  light  and  music,  in  whieh 

also  reasons  of  his  own  for  working  moved  so  much  of  what  is  famons, 

diligently  at  the  drudgery  of  public  distinguished,  splendid^  is  seen  the 

life.    His  march  was  not  upon  solid  figure  of  Clere  Verney.     Everyone 

ground,  but  over   a   quaking   bog,  knew     that     slight    and    graceful 

every  undulation  and  waver  of  which  figure,  and  the  oval  face,  delioata 

was   answered  by  a   qualm  at  his  features,    and  large,  dark,  dreaaiy 

heart  eyes,  that  never  failed  to  impress 

Still  it  was  only  some  nice  man-  you  with  the  same  ambiguous  feel- 

agement  of  time  and   persons ;    it  ing.    It  was  Moorish,  it  was  hand* 

was  a  mere  matter  of  presence  of  some  ;  but  there  was  a  shadow  there 

mind,  of  vigilance,  of  resource,  to  — ^some thing  secret  and  selfish,  and 

which  he  felt — ^at  least  hoped — he  smilingly,  silentiy  insolent, 

might  be  found  equal,  and  all  must  Tbis  session  he  had  come  out  a 

end  well    Was  not  his  uncle  sixty-  little,  and  made  two  speeches  of  real 

six  his  last  birth-day  ?    People  might  promise.    The  minisjbers  had  compU- 

flatter  and  say  he  looked  nothing  like  merited  his  uncle  upon  thein,  and  had 

it  \  but  the  red  book  so  pronounced,  also  complimentea  him.    The  n^use' 

and  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  sub-  was  there ;  something  original  and 

lime  record.    After  alL  his  uncle  was    above  routine — genius  perhaps and 

not   an    everlasting  danger.     Time  that  passion  for  distinction  which 

and  ihe  hour  will  end  the  longest  breaks  a  poor  man's  heari^  and  floats 

day ;  and  then  must  come  the  title,  the  rich  to  greatness, 

and  estates,  and  a  quiet  heart  at  last  A  man  of  Cleve  s  years,  with  hiapo^ 

When  the  House  did  not  interfere,  sition,  with  hia  promise^  with  London 
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life  and  Paris  IHfe  all  learned  by  rote,  told  me  only  balf  an  lionr  ago,  you 

courted  and  pursued,  wary,  contemp-  were  somewhere  in  France." 

tmms,  sensual,  clever,  ambitious— is  "Well,  if  it  was  a  man  he  told  a 

not   young.      The  whole  chaperon  story,   and  if  a  lady  she   made  a 

world,  with  its  wiles,  was  an  open  mistake,"  said  Cleve,  cooly  but  tartly, 

book  for  him.     For  him,   like  the  looking  steadily  at  her.    "  And  the 

man   in   the   German    legend,   the  truth  is,  I  wanted  a  yacht,  and  I  went 

earth  under  which  they  mined  and  down  to  look  at  her,  tried  her,  liked 

burrowed  had   grown   to   his  eyes  her,  and  bought  her.     Doesn*t   it 

transparent,  and  he  saw  the  gnomes  sound  very  like  a  marriage  i" 

at   work.     For   him  young   ladies'  Ethel  laughed. 

smiles  were  not  light  and  magic —  "That's  your  theory — we're  all  for 

only  marsh  fires  and  tncks.    To  him  sale,  and  handed  over  to  the   best 

old  and  young  came  up  and  simpered  bidder." 

or  fawned  ;   but   they  dimpled  or  "  Pretty  valtz,"  said  Cleve,  wjiv- 

ogled  or  grinned,  all  in  the  Palace  of  ing.  his  slender  hand  just  the  least 

Truth.    Truth  is  power,  but  not  al-  in  the  world  to  the  musia    "Ptetty 

ways  pretty.    For  common  men  the  thing  J" 

BUiface  is  best ;  all  beyond  that  is  He  did  not  use  much   ceremony 

knowledge — an  acquisition  of  sorrow,  with  this  young  lady— his  cousin  in 

Therefore,     notwithstanding     his  some  remote  way — who,  under  the 

veara,  the  clear  olive  oval  of  his  able  direction  of  her  mother,    Lady 

handsome  face,  the  setting — ^void  of  Wimbledon,  had  once  pursued  him 

line  or  colour — of  those  deep  dark  iu  a  barefaced  way  for  nearly  three 

eyes,  so  enthusiastic,  yet  so  cold,  the  years  ;  and  who,  though  as  we  have 

rich  wave  of  his  dark  hair,  and  the  been,  her  mother  had  by  this  time 

smooth  transparency  of  temples  and  quite  despaired,  yet  liked  him  with 

forehead,  and  all  the  tints  and  signs  ail  the  romance  that  remained  to  her. 

of  beautiful  youth,  Cleve  Vemey  was  "  And  who  are  you  going  to  marry» 

well  stricken  in  years  of  knowledge ;  Caroline  1  There's  Sedley — I  see  him 

and  ofthat  sad  gift  he  would  not  have  over  there.     What  do  you  say  to 

surrendered  au  iota  in  exchange  for  Sedley  V* 

the  charms  and  Olusions  of  innocence,  "  No,  thanks — much  obliged — ^but 

80  much  for  the  most  part  do  men  Sedley,  you  know,  has  seen  his  fkte  in 

prefer  power  to  happiness.  that  mysterious  lady  in  WaleSj  or 

**  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Oldys  V  said  somewhere.   I  once  had  a  letter  rrom 

this  brilliant  young  man  of  actual-  him." 

itieB  and  expectations.  "Oh  !  has  he  1"     He  signed  to 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vemey,  pou  here  1"  Sedley  to  come  to  them. 

This  pretty  Caroline  Oldys  was  Looking  through  the  chinks  and 

just  five-and-twenty,  and  in  her  sixth  chasms  that  now  and  then  opened  in 

liondon  season.    Old,  like  him,  in  the  the  distinguished  mob  of  which  he 

world's  dismal  psycology,  betrayed  formed  a  unit,  he  occasionally  saw 

into  a  transient  surprise,  smiling  iu  the  stiff  figure  and  small  features  of 

genuine  gladness,  almost  forgetting  his  pompous  uncle.  Lord  Veme;^,  who 

erself,  and  looking  quite  country-  was  talking  affably  to  Lady  Wimble- 

gklish  in  the  momentary  effusion,  don,  whom  he  used  to  hate.     Lord 

It  is  not  safe  affecting  an  emotion  Vemey  did  not  wear  his  agreeable 

with  men  like  Cleve,  especially  when  simper.    He  had  that  starch  and  dis- 

it  does  not  flatter  them.    He  did  not  mal  expression,  rather,  which  came 

care  a  farthing  whether  she  was  sur-  with  grave  subjects,  and  he  was  tap- 

mised  or  not,  or  glad  or  sun'y.    But  ping  the  fingers  or  his  right  hand 

ner  very  eye  and  gesture  told  him  upon  the  ba«c  of  his  left,  in  time  to 

thfeit  she  had  marked  him  as  he  stood  the  cadence  of  his  periods,  which  he 

there,  and  had  chosen  the  very  seat  did  when  delivering  matter  particu- 

on  which  her  partner  had  placed  larly  well  worth  hearing.    It  plainly 

het  of  malice  aforethought.     Fine  did  not  displease  Lady  Wimbledon, 

aeting  does  it  need  to  succeed  with  whatever   his  discourse   might    be. 

a  oritic  like  Cleve.  "  I'm  to  be  married  to  CaroHne,  I 

"Yes,    I  here — and  where's   the  suppose.  I  wish  that  old  woman  was. 

wonder  1"  at  the  bottom  of  the  red  sea." 

**  Why,— vho  waa  it  l^some  one  Cleve  looked  straight  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  Honorable  Miss  Oldvs,  and  really  quite  beautiful,  melancholy  and 

said  he,  with  a  smile,  **  Lady  Wimble-  that,  you  know.    I'd  have  found  out 

don  and  mj  uncle  are  deep  in  some  all  about  them,  but  they  left  before  I 

mystery — is  it  political  1    Have  you  had  time  to  go  back,  but  Vemey  was 

an  idea  ?"  at  Cardyllian,  when  I  was  there." 

Caroline    Oldys    had    given   up  "  When  was  that  ?"  asked  Olcve. 

blushing  very  long  ago  indeed  ;  but  "  I  mean  when  these  people  were 

there  was  the  confusion,  without  the  at  Malory.    Cleve  was  much  more 

tint  of  a  blush  in  her  face,  as  he  said  gone  about  her  than  I  was — at  least 

these  words.  so  I've  heard,"  answered  Sedley. 

"  I  dare  say — mamma's   a   great  "  That's  very  ungrateful   of  you, 

politician."  Sedley.    I  never  interfered,  upon  my 

"  Oh !  I  know  that.    By  Jove,  my  honour.  I  saw  her  once  in  church,  and 

uncle^s  looking  this  way.  I  hope  he's  accompanied  him  in  his  pursuit  at  his 

not  coming."  earnest  request,  and  I  never  saw  her 

■*' Would  you  mind  taking  me  to  again.  Are  you  goiug  on  to  the  Hal- 
mammal'  bury's,  Carol iiie  1" 

"  No — pray  stay   for  a   moment.  "  Yes ;  are  you  ?' 

Here's  Sedley."  "  No,  quite  used  up.   Haven't  slept 

And   the  young   man,  whom  we  since  Wednesday  night." 

know  pretty  well,  with  the  bold  blue  Here  a  partner  came  to  claim  Miss 

eyt:s  and  .^oLltiu  moustaches,  and  good  Caroline. 

frank  haudbome    face,    approached  "  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Sedley. 

smiling.  "Very  well,"  answered  Cleve  with- 

"Howare  you,  Sedley?"  said  Cleve,  out  looking  back.      "Come  to  my 

giving  him  two  fingera.    "  Caroline  lodgings,  Sedley — well  smoke,  shall 

Oldys  says  you've  had  an  adventure,  we  ]    I've  some  capital  cigars. 

Where  was  it  1"                             '  "  I  don't  care.   I'm  going  on,  also." 

"  The  lady  in  black,  you  know,  in  "  What  a  delicious  night !"  ex- 
Wales."  reminded  Miss  Oldys.  claimed  Tom  Sedley,  looking  up  at 

"  Oh  1  to  be  sure,"  said   Sedley,  the  stars.     "  Suppose  we  walk — it 

laughing.   "  A  lady  in  gray,  it  was.  I  isn't  far." 

■saw  her  twice.   But  that's  more  than  "  I  don't  care— let  us  walk,"  said 

a  year  old,  and  there  has  been  nothing  Cleve. 

ever  since."  So  walk  they  did.    It  was  not  far 

"  Z)o  go  on."  to  Clove's  lodgings,  in  a  street  oflf 

Sodley  laughed.  Piccadilly.      The   young   men    had 

"  It   was   at  Cardyllian,    in  the  walked  rather  silently ;   for,  as   it 

church.    She  lived  at  Malory — that  seemed  to  Sedley,  his  companion  was 

dark  old  place  you  went  to  see  with  not  in  a  temper  to  talk  a  great  deal, 

the  Verneys,  the  day  you  were  at  or  very  pleasantly. 

Cardyllian— don  t  you  remember  ]'  "  And  what  about  this  gray  wo- 

"  Oh,  yes,  what  a  romantic  place !"  man  ?    Did  the  romance  take  fire 

"  With  an  awfully  cross  old  fellow,  where  it  oui;ht?     Is  it  a   mutual 

old  enough  to  be  her  father,  but  with  flame  V'  asked  Cleve,  like  a  tired  man 

the  air  of  her  husband,  guarding  her  who  feels  he  must  say  something, 

like  a  dragon,  and  eyeing  every  fel-  and  does  not  care  what.    **I  don't 

low  that  came  near  as  if  he'd  knock  think  you  mentioned  her  since  the 

him  down ;  a  lean,  white-whiskered,  day  you  showed  me  that  Beatrice 

bald  old  fellow,  with  bushy  eyebrows,  Ceni-i,  over  your  d — d  chimney-piece." 

and  a  fierce  face,  and  eyes  jumping  *'()f  course  I'd  have  told  you  if 

out  of  his  head,  and  lame  of  one  foot,  there  had  been  anything  to  tell,"  said 

too.    Not  a  beauty  by  any  means."  T(»m. 

"Where  did  you  see  himV'  said  **They  haven't  been  at   Malory 

Cleve.  siniM'  ]" 

"  I  did  not  see  him— but  Christmas  '*  Oli  I  no— frightened  away— youll 

Jones  the  boatman  told  me."  never  sec  tiuin  there  agj\in.    There's 

"Well,  and  which  is  your  fate—  nothing  alKS(»Iutely  in  it,  and  never 
which  is  to  kill  you— tne  husband  was,  not  oyi:xi  au  adveuturo,''  Con- 
or wife?"  inquired  Cleve,  looking  tinned  Scdly.  *' She's  a  wonderfully 
vaguely  among  the  crowd.  beautifulcreature,though;Iwishyou 

"Oh,  the  wife,  as  be  calls  her,  is  saw  her  again,  Cicvc.     You're  such 
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a  dever  fellow,  you'd  make  a  poem  eveiits.  And  that  d—d  Larkin  would 
out  of  her,  or  something— she'd  orine  get  into  the  manafemeut  of  every- 
youback  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  thing,  I  suppose.  I  hope,  you  have 
that  style  of  thing.  I'm  a  sort  of  not  been  telling  everyone  V 
a  fellow,  you  know,  that  feek  a  lot,  "  Not  a  soul — not  a  human  being." 
and  I  think,  I  thiiHc  some  too  ;  but  I  "  There  are  some  of  the  Cardyllian 
haven't  the  knack  of  saying  it,  or  people  that  hardly  come  under  that 
writing  it — I'm  not  particularly  good  term  ;  and,  by  Jove,  if  you  breathe  it 
at  anything;  but  I  went  that  morning,  to  one  of  tliem,  it's  all  over  the  town, 
you  know,  into  the  Refectory — ^you  and  my  uncle  will  be  sure  to  hear  it  ;• 
know — there'are  such  a  lot  of  stairs,  and  poor  Wynne  Williams ! — you'll  be 
and  long  places  and  doors,  it  makes  a  the  ruin  of  liim  very  likely." 
fellow  quite  foolish — ^and  there  she  was  "  I  tell  you,  except  to  you,  I  stoear 
— I  wish  I  could  describe  her  to  you."    to  you,  I  hiivcu't  mentioned  it  to  a 

"Don't  try— vou've  tried  so  often  soul  on  earth,"  exclaimed  Tom. 
— ^there's  a  good  fellow ;  but  just  tell  *'  Well,  I  do  think,  as  a  matter  of 
me  what  is  her  namel"  suid  Cleve  conscience  and  fairness,  you  ought  to 
looking  straight  before  him,  above  hold  your  tongue,  and  keep  faith  with 
the  lamps  and  the  slanting  slates  and  poor  Wynne,"  said  Cleve,  rudely, 
chimneys,  into  the  deep  sky,  where  "and  I  think  ho  was  a  monstrous 
brilliantly,  spite  of  Loui-l<;n  buiuke,  fool  to  tell  you.  You  know  I'm  in- 
shone  the  clear  sad  moon.  terestcd,"  continued  Cleve,  perceiving 
"  Her  name  1 — I  never  found  out,  that  his  vehemence  surprised  Tom 
except  Margaret — I  don't  know  ;  but  Sedley  ;  "  because  I  havfe  no  faith  in 
I  believe  they  did  not  want  their  Larkin — I  think  him  a  sneak  and  a 
name  told."  hypocrite,  and  a  rogue—of  course 
"  That  did  not  look  well— did  it  V  that's  in  confidence,  and  he's  doing  all 
Buongested  Cleve.  in  his  power  to  get  a  fast  hold  of  my 
*^Well,  no  more  it  generally  does  ;  uncle,  and  to  creep  into  Wynne  Wil- 
but  it  is  not  her  fault.  It  was — ^in  liams's  place,  and  a  thing  like  this, 
fact  it  was — old  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  with  a  hard  unreasonable  fellow  like 
you  know  he's  broken— not  worth  a  my  uncle,  would  give  him  such  a  lift 
euinea — and  alwaj's  rimning  about  as  you  can't  imagine." 
from  place  to  phute  to  avoid  pursuit,  "But,  I'm  not  going  to  tell,  unless 
in  fact.  It  can't  signify,  you  know,  ^o?^  tell,  or  lie,  I  don't  know  who's 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  mentioning  to  tell  it — /  won't,  I  know, 
him,  because,  of  course,  he's  gone  "And  about  Sir  Bootii — of  course 
somewhere  else  long  ago."  he's  not  in  England  now — but  neither 

So  said  romantic  little  Sedley,  and    is  he  in  Italy,"  said  Tom. 
Cleve  sneered.  .  "It's  well  he  has  you  to  keep  his 

"  I  see  you  can  tell  a  fib  on  occasion,    *log'  for  him,"  said  Cleve. 
Tom^like  another  man.    So  you  found        "  He's  in  France." 
out  the  name,  and  knew  it  all  the        "  Oh  !" 

time  you  were  protesting  ignorance.  "  Yes,  in  the  north  of  France, 
And  who  told  you  th<d  1  People  here  somewhere  near  Caen,"  said  Tom 
thought  Sir  Bootli  had  gone  to  Italy."    Sedley. 

"Well,  it  was,  but  you  mustn't  tell  "  I  wonder  you  let  him  get  so  near 
him  I  told  you.  There  was  a  Jew  fel-  England.  It  seems  rather  perilous, 
low  down  at  Malory,  with  a  writ  and    doesn't  it  1" 

a  lot  of  fellow.s  to  nab  him  ;  but  the        "  So  one  woidd  think,  but  there  he 
oldfellowwasoif;  and  the  Jew  think-    is.    Tom  Blackmore,  of  the  Guards, 
ing  that  Wynne  Williams  knewwhere    you  know  him  1" 
he  was,  came  to  his  oflit^c  and  offered        "  No,  I  don't." 
him  a  hatful!  of  money  to  tell,  and        "  Well  he  saw  old  Fanshawe  there. , 
he  wds  going  to  kick  him  out ;  and    He  happened  to  be  on  leave." 
that's    the   way   h"   found   out    it        "  Old  Fanshawe  ?" 
was  old  Sir  Booth  ;  and  he  is  awfully        "  No,  Tom  Blackmore.    He  likes 
afraid  of  getting  into  a  scrape  about    poking  into  out-of-the-way  places." 
it,  if  the  old  people  heard  who  the        "I  daresay." 
tenant  was."  "  He  has  such  a  turn  for  the  pic- 

"  So  he  would — the  worst  scrape  he  turesque  and  all  that,  and  draws  very 
ever  was  in,  with  my  uiidty  at  all    nicely." 
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^  The  long  bow,  I  dare  say."  ewered  Clere,  and,  seeing  that  Tom 

"  Well,  no  matter,  he  was  there —  looked  offended,  he  added,  "  and  the 

Old  Fanshawe  I  mean — Blackmore  more   absurd   and   impossible,    tbe 

saw  him.    He  knows  his  appearance  more  likely  with  some  people.     I 

perfectly — used   to   hunt  with    his  wish  you  heard  the  things  that  have 

nounds,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  been  said  of  mf-r^nough  to  make 

often  talked  to  him,  so  he  could  not  your  hair  stand  on  end,  by  Jove  !" 

be  mistaken— and  there  he  was  as  "  Oh  !  I  dare  say." 

large  as  life.'*  They  were  now  turning  into  the 

"  Well  ?"  street  where  Cle  ve  had  taken  lodrings. 

'*  He  did  not  know  Tom  a  bit^  and  "  I  could  not  stand  those  fellows 

Tom  asked  no  questions — in  fact,  he  any  longer.    My  uncle  has  filled  the 

did  not  care  to  know  where  the  poor  house  with  them — Tarnish  and  paint 

old  fellow  hides   himself— he   pre-  and  that  stifling  plaster— so  I've  put 

ferrcd  not — but  Madame  something  up  here  for  a  little  time." 

or  other — I  forget  her  name — ^gave  *^  I  like  these  streets.   I'm  not  very 

him  a  histoiy,  about  as  true  as  Jack  far  away  from  you  here,*'  said  Tonx. 

the  Giant-Killer,   of  the   eccentric  *^  And  talking  of  that  affair  at  Caen, 

English   gentleman,  and   told   him  you  know,  he  said,  by  Jove  he  did, 

that  he  had  taken  a  great  old  house,  that  he  saw  vou,  there." 

and  had  his  family  there,  and  a  most  *^  Who  said  V 

beautiful  yonng  wife,  and  was  as  "  Tom  Blackmore  of  the  Guards.^ 

jealous   as  .fifty  devils  ;  so  you  see  "  Then   Tom    Blackmore    of  tbe 

Margaret  must  have  been  there.    Of  Guards  lies—ihsX^  alL      You  may 

course  tliat  was  she,"  said  Tom.  tell  him  I  said  so.    I  never  saw  him 

"And  you  siiid  so  to  your  friend  —I  never  spoke  to  him — Idou'tknow 

Blackmore  V*  suggested  Cleve  Ver-  him ;  and  now  should  he  know  me  t 

iiey.  And  if  he  did,  I  wasn't  there ;  and  if 

*^  Yes,"  said  Tom,  ^*  there  was  no  I  had  been,  what  the  devil  was  it  to 

harm  in  that    She's  not  in  danger  of  him  1    So  besides  telling  lies,  he  tells 

those  d — d  writs  and  things."  impertinenl  lies,  and  he  ought  to  be 

*'  It  seems  to  me  you  want  to  have  kicked." 

him  caught"  "  Well,  of  course  as  you  say  so,  he 

"  Well,  I  don't  see."  must  have  made  a  mistake ;  but  Caen 

"  Why,  saying  that  had  just  this  is  as  open  to  you  as  to  him, and  there's 

advantage.    That   prating   Guards-  no  harm  in  tne  place ;  and  he  knows 

man  was  sure  to  talk  of  the  matter  you  by  appearance." 

when  you  gave  him  that  subject,  *'  He  knows  evervbodv  by  appear- 

although  he  would  probably  never  ance,  It  seem&  ana  nobody  Lnowa 

have  thought  again  of  having  seen  him  \  and^  by  Jo ve^  he  describes  more 

old  Fanshawe,  as  vou  call  Sir  Booth,  like  a  bailiff  than  a  Guardsman." 

in  Fi-ance,  if  it  had  not  been  for  "  He's  a  thorough  gentleman  in 

that."  every  id^a,  Tom  Blackmore  is  as  nice 

"Well,  I  did  not  think— I  hope  alittlefellowasthereisin theworld^** 

not — ^and  I  did  not  know  you  took  battled  Tom  Sedley  for  his  friend, 

any  interest  in  him,"  said  Sedley,  quite  **  Well,  I  wi^h  you'd  persuade  that 

innocently.  faultless  gentleman  to  let  me  and  my 

'^  Interest !    / — ^me !    Interest,  in-  concerns  alone.    I  have  a  reason  in 

deed  !    Why  the  devil  should  /  take  this  case ;  and  I  don  t  mind  if  I  tell 

an  interest  in  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  %  you,  I  toas  at  Caen,  aud  1  suppose  lie 

Whyyouseemto  forget  all  the  trouble  did  see  me.    But  tbere  was  no  vo- 

and  annoyance  he  has  cost  me.    In-  mance  in    tbe   matter,  except   the 

terest,  indeed  !    Quite  the  contrary,  romance  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 

Only,  I  think,  one  would  not  like  to  a  Jew  ;  and  I  wish,  Tom,  you*d  just 

get  any  poor  devil  into  worse  trouble  consider  me  as  much  as  you  do  the 

than  he  s  in,  for  no  object,  or  to  be  old  baronet,  for  my  own  sake,  thai  is, 

supposed  to  be  collecting  information  for  /'m  pretty  well  dipt  too,  and 

about  him."  don't  want  everyone  to  know  wnen  or 

"  No  one  could  suppose  anvthing  where  I  go  in  quest  of  my  Jews.    I 

like  that  of  me,"  said  Tom  Sedley.  vms  not  very  far  from  that  about  four 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  they  can  months  ago;  and  if  vou  go  aboui 

suppose  anything  of  anybody,"  an-  telling  evei^one,  by  Jov^  my  jmde 
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win  goaw  what  brought  m«  there,  "  Well,  all  you  can  do  for  me  now, 

and  old  feUows  don't  like  post-obits  having  spread  the  report,  is  to  say 

on  their  own  lives."  thati   wasn't  there— I'm  serious. 

"My  dear  Cleve,  I  had  not  a  no-  Here  we  are." 
tion— ^" 


CaiPTKR  XLVin, 

▲  LAMK, 

"TflKBE's  some  *01d  Tom,'  isn't  geographical  bearings  of  Wright's  bfl- 
there  !  Get  it,  and  glasses  and  cold  liard-rooms— ^whither  accordingly— 
water,  A^^,"  said  Cleve  to  his  ser-  eastward,  along  deserted  and  echoing 
vant,  who,  patient,  polite,  sleepy,  streets,  with  here  and  there  a  police- 
awaited  his  master.  **  You  used  to  man  poking  into  an  area,  or  saunter- 
like it — and  here  are  cigars ;"  and  he  ing  along  his  two-mile-an-hour  duty, 
shook  out  a  shower  upon  his  drawing-  march,  and  now  and  then  regaled  by 
room  table  cover.  And  where  did  the  unearthly  music  of  love-sick  cats 
you  want  to  go  at  this  time  of  among  the  roofs, 
mghtl"  These  streets  and  squares,  among 

"  To  Wright's,  to  see  the  end  of  the  which  he  had  in  a  manner  lost  him- 
great  game  of  billiards— Seller  and  self,  had  in  their  day  been  the  haunts 
Culvenn,  you  know ;  I've  two  pounds  and  quarters  of  fashion,  a  fairy  world, 
on  it"  always  migrating  before  the  steady 

**  Don't  care  if  I  go  with  you,  just  march  of  business.  Sedley  had  quite 
now.  What's  this  1— When  the  devil  lost  his  reckoning.  If  he  had  been 
did  this  come  1"  Cleve  had  picked  content  to  go  by  Ludgate-hilL  he 
up  and  at  one  pale  glance  read  a  little  would  have  ^en  at  Wright's  half  an 
note  that  lay  on  the  table ;  and  then  hour  before.  Sedley  did  not  know 
he  repeated  coolly  enough —  these    dingy   and    respectable    old 

^  I  say,  when  did  this  come  1"  squares ;  he  had  not  even  seen  a 

''Before  one,  sir,  I  think,"  said  polioeman  for  tbm  last  twenty 
Shepperd.  minutes,  and  was  just  then  quite  of 

"  det  me  my  coat,"  and  Shepperd  the  Irish  lawyer's  opinicm  that  life  is 
^sappeared.  not  long  enough  for  short-cuta 

^  Pestered  to  d^ath  about  monev,"  In  a  silent  street  he  passed  a  car- 
he  said,  moodily.  ''Upon  my  soul,  I  riage  standing  near  a  lamp.  The 
think  ir  my  uncle.  «rt7/  make  a  states-  driver  on  the  flagway  looked  hard 
man  of  me,  he  ought  in  conscience  to  at  him.  Sedley  was  not  a  romantic 
enable  me  to  live  without  selling  my  beinc  only ;  he  had  also  his  waggish 
vote ;  see,  yau  have  got  the  things  mood,  and  loved  a  lark  when  it  came, 
here,  and  cigars.  I  sha'n't  be  five  He  returned  the  fellow's  stare  with  a 
minutes  away.  If  I'm  longer,  don't  glance  as  significant,  slackening  his 
wait  for  me  ;  but  finish  this  first."       pace. 

Cleve  had  turned  up  the  collar  of       "Well  V*  said  Sedley. 
his  outer  coat,  and  buttoned  it  across       "  Well  1"  replied  the  driver, 
his  chin,  and  pulled  a  sort  of  travelling       "  Capital !"  answered  Sedley. 
cap  down  on  his  brows,  and  let  the       "  Be  you   him  V*   demanded  the 
n&  fiaps  cover  his  cheeks,  and  away    driver,  met  a  pause, 
he  went.  "  No :  be  pou  ?"  answered  Sedley. 

He  did  not  come  back  in  five  The  ariver  seemed  a  little  puzzled, 
minutes ;  nor  in  t«n,  twenty,  or  forty  and  eyed  Sedley  doubtfully  ;  ana 
minutes.  The  '*OId  Tom"  in  the  Sedley  looked  into  the  carriage, 
bottle  had  run  low ;  Sedley  looked  at  which,  however,  was  empty,  ana 
his  watch ;  he  could  wait  no  longer,  then  at  the  house  at  whose  rails  it 
When  he  got  out  upon  the  flagway,  stood ;  but  it  was  dark  from  top  to 
though  not  (^uite  tipsy,  he  felt  the    bottom. 

upreeable  stimulus  of  the  curious  He  had  thoughts  of  steppins  in  and 
'^Id  Tom"  sufficiently  to  render  a  availing  himself  of  the  vehi<ue ;  but 
little  pause  expedient  for  the  purpose  seeing  no  particular  fun  in  the  pro- 
of calling  to  mind  with  clearness  the    oedure,  ana  liking  better  to  walk,  he 
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merely  said,  nodding  toward  the  car-  on  turning  about  the  man  in  the  mr- 

ria^e —  tout  eaw  that  he  was  ohserred,  he 

"  Lots  of  room/'  confirmed  Sedley*s  suspicions  by  first 

"  Room  enough,  I  dessay."  pausing  irresolutely,  and  ultimately 

"  How  long  do  you  mean  to  wait  1"  withdrawing  suddenly  round  the  an- 

"  As  long  as  I'm  paid  for.''  gle. 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  mother."  Sedley  had  not  expected  this  tac- 
"  Feard  she  won't  vally  it."  tique.     For  whatever  purpose,  the 
"  Take  care  of  yourself  for  my  man  had  been  plainlv  watching  the 
sake.*'  house,  and  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock. 
Doubtless    there    was    a    retort  Thoroughly  blooded  now  for  a  "lark," 
worthy  of  so  sprightly  a  dialogue ;  Sedley  lollowed  swiftly  to  the  comer, 
but  Sedly  could  not  hear  distinctly  but  could  not  see  him ;  so,  as  he  re- 
as  he  paced  on,  looking  up  at  the  turned,  a  low  window  in  the  side- 
moon,  and  thinking  how  beautifully  wall  opened,  and  a  female  Toice  said, 
she  used  to  shine,  and  was  no  doubt  "Are  you  there  1" 
then  shining,  on  tne  fl.ishin^  blue  sea  "  Yes,"  replied  Tom  Sedley,  confi- 
at  Cardyllian.  and  over  the  misty  dentially  drawing  near, 
mountains.    And  he  thought  of  his  "  Take  this." 
pretty  cousin  Agnes  Etherage ;  and  "All  right" — and  thereupon  he  re- 
"  Yes,"  said  he  within  himselfi  quick-  ceived  first  a  bag  and  then  a  box, 
ening  his  pace,  "  if  I  win  that  two  each  tolerably  heavy, 
pounds  at  Wright's,    I'll   put  two  Scdicv  was  amused.    A  mystifica- 

Sounds  to  it,  the  two  pounds  I  should  tion  had  set  in ;  a  quiet  robbenr,  and 
ave  lost,  that  is — there's  nothing  he  the  receiver.  He  thought  of  drop- 
extravagant  in  that — and  bring  little  ping  the  booty  down  the  area  of  the 
Agnes  something  pretty;  I  said  I  respectable  house  round  the  comer, 
would ;  and  though  it  was  only  joke,  but  just  then  the  man  in  the  surtoat 
still  it's  a  promise."  emerged  from  the  wing,  so  to  speak, 

Sedley  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  aud  marching  slowly  up  the  perspcc- 

Some  tradesmeirs  bills  that  morning  tive  of  the  lane,  seemed  about  to  dis- 

had  frightened  him,  and  as  he  period!-  turb  him,  hut  once  more  changed  his 

cally  did,  he  had  bullied  himself  into  mind,  and  disappeared, 

resolutions  of  economy,  out  of  which  "  What  ia  to  happen  next  1"  woai- 

he  ingeniouslv  reasoned  himself  again,  dered  Tom  Sedley.  In  a  few  minutes 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?    I'll  look  in  to-  a  door  which  opens  from  the  back 

morrow  at  Dymock  and  Rose's — they  yard  or  garden  of  the  house  from 

have  lots  of  chailning  little  French  which  he  had  received  his  burthen, 

trifles.  Where  the  deuce  are  we  now  ?**  opened  cautiously,  and  a  woman  ia  a 

He  paused,  and  looking  about  him,  black  cloak  stepped  out,  carrying  aa- 

and  then  down  a  stable-lane  between  other  bag,  a  heavy  one  it  also  seemed, 

two  old-fashioned  houses  of  handsome  and  beckoning  to  him,  said»  sa  soon 

dimensions,  he  saw  a  fellow  in  a  great  as  lie  was  sufiiciently  near, 

coat  loitering  slowly  down  it,  and  "  Is  the  carriage  come  % 

looking  up  vigilantly  at  the  two  or  "  Yes'm,"  answered  Tom,  touching 

three  windows  in  the  side  of  the  his  hat,  and  affecting  as  well  as  he 

mansion.  could  the  ways  of  a  porter  or  a  ci^ 

"A  robbery,  by  George  J"  thought  man. 

Sedley,  as  he  marked  the  prowling  "  When  they  comes,'*  she  resumed, 

vigilance  of  the  man,  and  his  pecu-  "  you'll  bring  us  to  where  it  is,  miBd. 

liar  skulking  gait.  and  fetch  the  things  with  you — and 

He  had  no  sort  of  weapon  about  mind  ye,  no  noise  nor  talking,  and 

him,  not  even  a  stick  ;  but  he  is  one  walk  as  light  as  you  can." 

of  the  best  sparrers  extant,  of  his  "All  right,"  said  Tom,  in  the  sMne 

weight,  and  thmks  pluck  and  "  a  fist-  whisper  in  which  she  spoke, 

full  of  fives"  well  worth  a  revolver.  It  could  not  be  a  robbery — ^Tom 

Sedley  hitched  his  shoulders,  pluck-  had  changed  his  mind ;  there  was  an 

ed  off  the  one  glove  that  remained  on,  air  of  respectability  about  the  sorant 

and  followed  him  softly  a  flaw  steps,  that  conflicted  with  that  theory,  and 

dogging  hini   down  the  lane,  with  the  discovery  that  the  carriage  was 

th«t  shrewd,  stem  glance  which  men  waiting  to  receive  the  party  waa  aho 

exchange  in  the  prize  ring.  But  when  against  it. 
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Tom  was  growing  more  interested  walked.    They  crossed  the  street  at 

in  bis  adyenture ;  and  entering  into  the  end  of  the  stable-lane,  and  walked 

the  fuss  and  mystery  of  the  plot.  at  that  side  toward  the  carriage. 

'^Oome  ronnd,  please,  and  show  me  The  maid  signed  to  Tom,  who  earned 

where  the  carriage  stands,"  said  the  '  his  luggage  quickly  to  its  destination 

woman,  beckoning  to  Tom,  who  fol-  on  the  box,  and  was  in  time  to  open 

lowed  her  round  tne  corner.  the  carriage  door. 

She  waited  for  him,  and  laid  her  '*  Don't  you  mind,'*6aid  the  woman, 
hand  on  his  elbow,  giving  him  a  lit-  putting  Tom  unceremoniously  aside, 
tie  jog  by  way  of  caution.  and  herself  aiding  the  taller  lady 
"  Mush — ^not  a  word  above  your  into  the  old-fashioned  carriage.     As 
breath,  mind,"  she  whispered;  "/  she  prepared  to  mount,  Tom  for  a 
006  that's  it;  well,  it  needn*t  come  no  moment  fiuicied  a  recognition;  some- 
nearer,  mind."  thini;  in  the  contour  of  the  figure, 
"  All  right,  ma'am.''  mufiied  as  it  was  for  a  second  struck 
"And  there's  the  window,"  she  him ;  and  at  the  same  moment  all 
added  in  a  still  more  cautious  wliis-  seemed  like  a  dream,  and  he  stepped 
per,  and  pointing  with  a  nod  and  a  backward  involuntarily  in  amazement, 
frown  at  a  window  next  the  hall-  Had  he  not  seen  the  same  gesture. 
door,  throiigh  the  shutter  of  which  The  arm  moved  backward,  exactly 
a  dim  light  was  visible.  so,  and  that  slender  hand  in  a  gar- 
"  Ha !"  breathed  Tom,  looking  wise,  dening  glove,  holding  a  tiny  trowel, 
'*  and  all  safe  there  V*  under  tiie  dark  transparent  foliage 

*'  We're  never    sure  ;    sometimes  of  old  trees  ] 

awake  ;  sometimes  not ;   sometimes  The  momentary  gesture  was  gone, 

quiet ;   sometimes   quite   wild-like ;  The   lady  leaning   back,  a  muffled 

and  the   window  pushed  open,  for  figure,  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage, 

hair !     Hoffle  he  is !"  silent.      Her    companion,   who  he 

"  And  always  was,"  hazarded  Tom.  thou|;;ht  looked  sharply  at  him,  from 

"  Wiiss  now,  though,"  whispered  withm,  now  seated  oeside  her ;  and 

tfhe,  shaking  her  head  ruefully,  and  the  maid  also  from  her  place  inside, 

she  returned  round  the  angle  of  the  told  him  from  the  window — 

house  and  entered  the  door  through  "  Bid  him  drive  now   where   he 

which  she  had  issued,  and  Tom  set  knows,  quickly,"  and  she  pulled  up 

down  his  load  not  far  from  the  same  the  window. 

point  Tom  was  too  much  interested  now 
Before  he  had  waited  many  minutes  to  let  the  thread  of  his  adventure  go. 
the  same  door  re-opened,  and  two  So  to  the  box  beside  the  driver  he 
ladies,  as  he  judged  them  to  be  from  mounted,  and  delivered  the  order  he 
something  in  their  air  and  dress,  had  just  received, 
descended  the  steps  together,  followed  Away  he  drove  swiftly,  Oity- 
by  the  maid  carrying  the  black-leather  wards,  through  silent  and  empty 
bag  as  before.  They  stopped  just  streets.  Tom  quickly  lost  his  bear- 
under  the  door,  which  the  servant  shut  ings ;  the  gas-lamps  grew  few  and  far 
cantiously  and  locked ;  and  then  between ;  he  was  among  lanes  and 
these  three  female  figures  stood  for  a  arches,  and  sober,  melancholy  streets, 
few  seconds  whispering  together ;  and  such  as  he  had  never  suspected  of  an 
after  that  they  turned  and  walked  up  existence  in  such  a  region, 
the  lane  towards  Tom  Sedley,  who  Here  the  driver  turned  suddenly  up 
touched  his  hat  as  they  approached,  a  narrow  way  between  old  brick  walls, 
and  lifted  his  load  again.  with  tufts  of  dingy  grass  here  and 
**The  two  ladies  were  muffled  in  there  at  top,  and  the  worn  mortar 
cloaks.  The  taller  wore  no  hat  or  lines  overlaid  with  velvet  moss.  This 
bonnet ;  but  had  instead  a  shawl  short  passage  terminated  in  two  tall 
thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  brick  piers,  surmounted  by  worn  and 
hood-wise.  She  walked,  leaning  upon  moss-grown  ams  of  stone, 
the  shorter  la(]y,  languidly,  like  a  Tom  jumped  down  and  pushed  back 
person  very  weak,  or  in  pain,  and  the  the  rusty  iron  gates,  and  they  drove 
Aiaid  at  the  other  side,  placed  her  arm  into  an  unlighted,  melancholy  court- 
tenderly  round  her  waist,  under  her  yard ;  and  Tom  thnndered  at  a  tall 
muffiers^  and  aided  her  thus  as  she  narrow  hall-door,  between  chipped 

14* 
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and  worn  pilaAters  of  the  same  white  Ohaocellor,   peorbapB,  oae  of  t^oB^ 

stone,  surmounted  by  some  carved  Hogarthian  mansions  in  which  sock 

heraldry,  half  effaced.  men  as  mv  Lord  Squanderfield  might 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  the  steps  have  lived  in  the  first  George's  days, 

he  had  to  repeat  his  summons,  till  *'  How  could  any  man  have  been 

the  cavernous  old  mansion   pealed  such  an  idiot,"  thought  Sedley,  filled 

again  with  the  echo,  before  a  light  with  momentary  wonder,  '^aatolnild 

gave  token  of  the  approach  of  a  living  a  palace  like  tlus  in  soch  a  plaoel" 

being  to  give  them  greeting.  **  Dear  me !  what  a  plaoe — ^what  n 

Tom  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  strange  place !"  whispered  the  elder 

let  down  the  steps,  perhaps  a  little  and  shorter  lady,  "  where  are  we  to 

clumsily,  but  he  was  getting  through  go )'' 

his  duties  wonderfully.  '^Up   stairs,   please'm,"  aaid  tlM 

The  party  enterea   the   spacious  wonum  with  a  brass  c«idie8ti<^  in 

wainscoted  hall,  in  which  was  an  old  her  hand. 

wooden  bench,  on  which,  gladly,  it  ^*  I  hope  there's  fire,  and  more  ligbt^ 

seemed,  the  sick  lady  sat   herself  and — and  proper  comfort  there  I'' 

down.      A  great  carved   doorway,  '^Ohl  yes'm,  please;   eveiythink 

opened  upon  a  square  second  hall  or  as  you  would  liki^  please." 

lobby,  through  which  the  ray  of  the  '*  Come,  dear,''  said  the  old  biidy 

single  candle  glanced    duskily,  and  tenderly,  giving  her  ana  to  the  Ian* 

touched  the  massive  banisters  of  a  gold  figure  resting  in  the  balL  • 

broad  staircase.  So  £uided  and  lighted  by  the  aep- 

This  must  have  been  the  house  of  vant  they  followed  her  up  the  gieat 

a  very  great  man  in  its  day,  a  Lord  well  stairoas& 

• 

CHAPTER  XUX. 

A  MSV  TOIOB. 

The  ladies  ascended,  led  by  the  maid  white  hands  clasped,  ajid  her<  beautl'^ 

with  the  candle,  and  closely  followed  ful  eyes  turned  upward  in  an  ^Kgfsof 

by  their  own  servant,  and  our  friend  of  prayor. 

Tom   Sedley  brought  up  the  rear.  The  old   lady,   Miss   Sbeckletotv 

tugging  the  boz  and  the  bag  with  came  near  her,  leaned  orver her,  loMea 

him.  her  tenderly,  andcaressingly  smootfaad 

At  the  stair-head  was  a  great  gal-  her  rich  chestnut  hair  iiTer  her  t^m- 

lery  from  which  many  doors  opened,  pies,  and  talked  gently  in  her  ear,  and 

Tom  Sedley  halted  close  by  the  ban-  raised  her  band  in  both  hers,  and 

ister  for  orders,  depositing  his  hig-  kissed  it^  and  drawiug  a  ohair  deoe 

|;age  beside  him.    The  maid  set  the  to  hers,  she  sat  by  her»  nnimniriog:«i 

caudle  down  upon  a  table,  and  opened  her  ear  with  a  C4wntenancse  of  such 

one  of  these  tall  doors,  through  which  kindness  and  compassixm,  that  Tonr 

he  saw  an  angle  of  the  apartment,  a  Sedley  loved  her  for  it; 

fire  burning  in  the  grate,  and  a  plea-  Looking  up,  MiasSheokietai  elv* 

sant  splendour  of  candlelight;  he  served  the  door  open,  and  Tom  fjiuaeied 

saw  that  the  floor  was  carpeted,  and  perceived   him    in   the  .persnettive 

the  windows  curtained,  and  though  through  it,  for  she  rose  suidenljry* 

there  was.  disclosed  but  a  comer  of  a  shut  it,  and  he  saw  no  mora    Ttfm 

large  room,  there  were  visible  such  had  not  discovered  in  the  glauce.of 

pieces  of  furniture  as  indicatedgeneral  the  old  lady  any  sign  of.  reoDgnftion, 

comfort.  and  for  tbe  sake  of  appearanees  he 

In  a  large  arm-chair,  at  the  further  had  buttoned  hie  gray  wrapper  close 

side  of  the  fire-place,  sat  the  lady  across  his  throat  and  breait  so  as'to 

who  had  thrilled  him  with  a  sudden  conceal  tbe  evidences  of  his  bail  oo»- 

remembrance.     She  had  withdrawn  tume ;  his  shining  boots,  however^ 

the  shawl  that  hung  in  hood-like  were  painfully  conspicuous^  but  fbr 

fashion  over  her  head,  and  there  wiiS  that  incongruity  there  was  no  help« 

no   longer  a  doubt     The  Beatrice  And  now  the  servant  who  had  let 

Oenci  was  thei*e — his   Guide— very  them  in  told  Tom  to  bring  the  box 

pale,  dying  he  thought  her,  with  her  and  bag  into  the  serrBnte*  room. 
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to  vhkh  Bhe  led  him  across  the  ''Won't tell T 

gmlkry.  "  Can't* 

There  was  a  large  fire,  which  was  "  I*m  only  by  the  month.    Come 

Sleaeant,  a  piece  of  matting  on  the  in  jnst  a  week  to-morrow,"  observed 

oor,  a  few  kitchen  utensils  ranged  Anne  Evans. 

near  the  fire-pl&ee,  a  deal  table,  and  "  They'll  not  part  you  in  a  month, 

some  common  kitchen  chairs.    Dis-  Miss  Evans.     No ;  they  has  some 

mal  enough  would  the  room  have  taste   and   feelin'  among  them.    I 

looked,  notwithstanding    its   wain-  wouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  here  for 

Moting,  had  it  not  been  for  the  glow  ever !"  said  Tom,  with  enthusiasm ; 

diffuaed  by  the  fire.  ^and  what's  this  place,  miss — this 

By  this  fire,  on  a  kitchen  chair,  house  I  mean — ^whose  house  is  it  V 

Md  up<m  hia  own  op^ra  hat,  which  ''  Can't  say,  onlv  I  hear  it's  bought 

be  wished  ^lecially  to  suppresi^  sat  for  a  brewery,  to  oe  took  down  next 

Tom  Sedley,  resolved  to  see  his  adven-  year." 

ture  one  hoar  or  ao  into  futurity,  be-  "  Oh,  criky  1"  said  Tom ;  "  that's 

fore  abandoning  it,  and  getting  home  a  pjty." 

to  hia  bed,  and  in  the  meantime  doing  There  was  a  short  pause, 

his  best  to  act  a  servant,  as  he  fandea  "I  saw  you  'ide  your  'at,"  said 

aoch  a  funetionaiy  would  appear  in  Anne  Evans. 

hia  moments  of  ease  uabenaine  in  ^  Not  'ide  it,"  said  Tom — only  sita 

the  kitchen  or  the  servants'  halL  onit— always  sits  on  my 'at." 

The  maid  who  had  received  the  visi-  Tom  produced  it,  let  it  bounce  up 

lacs  ia  the  haH,  Anne  Evans  by  like  a  jack-in-a-box,  and  shut  it  down 

name,  square,  black-haired)  slightly  again. 

pitted  with  smallpox,  and  grave.  Miss  Evans  was  neither  amused 

came  and  sat  down  at  the  other  side  of  nor  surprised, 

the  fire,  and  eyed  Tom  Sedley  in  silence.  "Them's  hopera  'ats— first  qua- 

Now  and  then  Tom  felt  uncom-  lity— they  used  to  come  in  boxes  on 

fortably  about  his  practical  joke,  'em,  as  long  as  from  here  to  you, 

which  waa  degenerating  into  a  de-  when  I  was  at  Mr.  Potterton's,  the 

tap^n.    But  on  hour  or  ao  longer  hatter.    Them's  for  gents— they  air — 

could  not  matter  much  ;  and  miaht  and  not  for  servants/* 

he  not  make  himself  really  usef lU  if  *^  The  gov'nor  gives  me  his  old 

the  aervieea  of  a  messenger  were  re-  uns."  said  Tom,  producing  the  best 

4|iiind1  fib  ne  could  find. 

Anne  Enrans  was  considering  him  "And  them  French  boots,"  she 
la«l«Me,  and  he  turned  a  little  more  added,  meditatively. 
lawB^  the  fire^  and  ooked  it,  as  he  "Perquisite  likewise," said  Tom. 
faneied  a  groom  woula  poke  a  fire  for  Miss  Anne  Evans  closed  her  eyes, 
h^  pcirate  comfort  and  seemed  disposed  to  take  a  short 
**  Axe  you  servaat  to  the  ladies  1"  nap  in  her  chair.    But  on  a  sudden 
aft  last  ahe  aaked.  she  opened  her  eyes  to  say- 
Tom  smiled  at  the  generality  of  "I   think  you're   the  gentleman 
the  qmation,  but  interpreting  in  good  himself." 
faith—  ''  The  old  gentleman  ?"  said  Tom. 

«  No^"  said  he,  "  I  came  with  the  "  No.    The  young  uu." 

cairiagk"  " Fm  jest  what  Itell  you,  not  ob- 

^  Servant  to  the  gentleman  t"  ahe  jectin'  to  the  compliment  all  the 

adud.  same,"  said  Tom. 

**  What  gentleman  f  "  And  a  ring  on  your  finger  1" 

"  Yon  know  well."  "  A  ring  on  my  finger — ^yes.    I  wear 

Tom  had  not  an  idea,  but  could  it  two  daja  in  tne  week.    My  grand- 

lotwe}!  say  so.    He  theraorepoked  uncle's  rmg,  who  was  a  gentleman^ 

tiie  fire  again,  and  said,  ''uo  on,  beingskipper  of  a  coal  brig ." 

nan ;  I'm  listening."  *"  Whaf  s  the  lady's  name  V 

She  did  not  go  on,  however,  for  ^^-Can't  tell,  Miss  Evans ;  dussn'f* 

BometDBe^andthenitwastosay—  *^Fuss  about  nothin' I"  said  she, 

"  My  name  is  Anne  Evans.    What  and  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  opened 

may  Toar  name  be  t"  them  in  a  minute  more,  to  add,  "  but 

"^(kn'i  tall  tiiat    I  left  my  name  I  think  you're  him,  and  that* s  my 

at  home,"  said  Tom,  mysteriously.  belief," 
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"No,  I  ain't,  miss, as  you'll  see  by-  sound  of  steps.    Thsi  solemn  bird 

and-by."  floated  very  noiselessly  round  side 

"  Tisn't  nothin'  to  me,  only  people  beds,  and  you  only  heard,  as  it  were, 

is  so  close.''  the  hovering  of  her  wings. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  tall  woman  And  then,  in  a  minute  more,  in 

in  black,  with  a  black  net  cap  on,  elided  Miss  Sheckleton,  having  dried 

came  quietly  but  quickly  into  the  ner  eyes  very  carefully. 

room.  And  now  came  a  great  knocking  at 

"  You're  the  man  ]"  said  she,  with  the  hall  door,  echoing  dully  through 

an  air  of  authority,  fixing  her  eyes  the  house.    It  was  Doctor  Grimshaw, 

askance  on  Tom.  who  had  just  got  his  coat  otf,  and  was 

"  Yos  'm,  please."  winding   his  watch,  when   he  was 

"  Well,  you  don't  ^o  on  no  account,  called  from  his  own  bed-side  by  this 

for  you'll  be  wanted  just  now."  summons,  and  so  was  here  after  a 

"  No,  ma'am."  long  day's  work,  to  make  a  new  start, 

*'  Where's  the  box  and  bag  you're  in  and  await  the  dawn  in  this  chamber 

charge  of  V  of  pain. 

"  Out  here,"  said  Tom.  In  he  came,  and  Miss  Sheckleton 

"  Hish,   man,    quiot ;    don't   you  felt  that  light  and  hope  entered  the 

know  there's  sickness  ]    Walk  easy,  room  with  him.  Florid,  portly,  genial, 

cant  you  1  please,  consider."  with  a  light,  hopeful  step,  and  a  good, 

Tom  followed  her  almost  on  tip-toe  decided,  cheery  manner,  he  inspired 

to  the  spot  where  the  parcels  lay.  confidence,  and  seemed  to  take  eom- 

"  Gently  now;    into   this   room,  mand,  not  only  of  the  case,  but  of  the 

please,"  and  she  led  the  way  into  that  ailment  itself. 

sitting-room  into  which  Tom  Sedly  Miss  Sheckleton  knew  this  good 

had  looked  some  little  time  since,  doctor,  and  gladly  shook  his  hand ; 

from  the  st^ir  head.  and  he  recognised  her  with  a  hesitat- 

The  beautiful  young  lady  «ras  gone,  ing  look  that  seemed  to  ask  a  ques- 

but  Miss  Sheckleton  was  standing  at  tion,  but  was  not  meant  to  do  so,  and 

the  further  door  of  the  room  with  her  he  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  patient, 

hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  raised  in  and  gave  his  directions  to  the  nurse, 

prayer,  and  her  pale  cheeks  wet  with  and  in  ah<)nt  half  an  hour  more  told 

tears.  good  Anne  Sheckleton  that  she  had 

Hearing  the  noise,  she  gently  closed  better  leave  the  patient 
the  door,  and  hastily  drying  her  eyes,  So,  with  the  docility  which  an  able 
whispered,  "set  them  down  ^/w»7y,"  physician  inspires,  good  Anne  Sheckle- 
pointing  to  a  sofa,  on  which  Tom  ton  obeyed,  and  in  the  next  room — 
placed  them  accordingly.    "Thanks--  sometimes  praying,  sometimes  stand* 
that  will  do.    You  may  go."  ing  and  listening,  sometimes  wander- 
When  Sedley  had  closed  the  door —  ing   from  point    to    point,    in   the 
'  "Oh,    Mrs.    Graver,"    whispered  merest  restlessness — she  waited  and 
Anne  Sheckleton,  clasping  her  wrists  watched   for  more   than   an  hour, 
in  her  trembling  fingers, ''  is  she  very  which  seemed  to  her  longer  than  a 
ill  ?"  whole  night,  and  at  last  tapped  veiy 
"  Well,  ma'am,  she  is  ill."  gently  at  the  door,  a  lull  havmg  come 
"  But,  oh,  my  God,  you  don't  think  for  a  time  in  the  sick  chamb^,  and 
we  are  going  to  lose  her  ?"  she  whis-  unable   longer  to   endure  her  sos- 
pered  wildly,  with  her  imploring  gaze  pense. 

in  the  nurse's  eyes.  A  little  bit  of  the  door  was  opened, 

"  Oh,  no,  please  God,  ma'am,  it  will  and  Anne  Sheckleton  saw  the  side  of 

all  be  right.     You  must  not  fuss  Mrs.  Graver's  straight  nose,  and  one 

vourself,  ma'am.    You  must  not  let  of  her  wrinkled  eyes,  and  ner  grim 

her  see  vou  like  this,  on  no  account."  mouth. 

"  Shall  I  send  for  him  now  ?"  "  How  is  she  9"  whispered  Miss 

"  No,  ma*am  ;  he'd  only  be  in  the  Sheckleton,  feeling  as  if  she  was  her- 

way.     m  tell  you  when ;  and  his  self  about  to  die. 

man's  here,  ready  to  go,  any  minute.  "Pretty  well,  ma'am,"  answered 

I  must  go  back  to  her  now,  ma'am,  the  nurse,  but  with  an  awful  look 

Hish !"  of  insincerity,  under  which  the  old 

And  Mrs.  Graver  disappeared  with  lady's  heart  sank  down  and  down,  as 

a  little  rustle  of  her  dress,  and  no  if  it  had  foundered. 
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'^  One  word  to  Dr.  Grimsbaw/'  would  the  dawn  aver  come,  and  the 

ahe  whispered,  with  white  lips.  daylight  again  9 

*^  Tou  eanHy  ma'am,"  murmured  Voices  and  moans  she  heard  from 

the  nnrse^  sternly,  and  about  to  shut  the  room.    Again  she  prayed  on  her 

the  door  m  her  face.  knees  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  in  the 

*'  Wait,  tMzt^,"  whispered  the  voice .  agony  of  her  suspense,  and  now  over 

of  kind  old  Doctor  Grimshaw,  and  he  the  strange  roofs   spread  the  first 

came  into  the  next  room  to  Miss  faint  gray  of  the  comine  dawn ;  and 

Sheckleton,   closing  the  door  after  there  came  a  silence  in  uie  room,  and 

him.  on  a  sudden  was  heard  a  new  tiny 

"  Oh,  doctor  1"  she  gasped.  voice  crying. 

"  Well,  Miss  Sheckleton,  I  hope  "  The  little  child !"  cried  old  Anne 

she'll  do  very  well ;  I've  just  given  Sheckleton,  springing  to   her  feet, 

her  something — a  slight  stimulant —  with  clasped  hands,  in  the  anguish  of 

and  IVe  every  confidence  everything  delight,  and  such  a  gush  of  tears  as 

will  be  well    Don*t  make  yourself  she  looked  up,  thanking  Gk)d,  with 

uneasy ;  it  is  not  going  on  badly.  her  smiles,  as  comes  only  in  such 

**0h,  Doctor  Grimshaw,  shall   I  moments. 

send  for  him  ?    He'd  never  forgive  Margaret's  clear  voice  faintly  said 

me;  and  I  promised    her,  darling  something;   Anne   could  not   hear 

Margaret,  to  send."  what. 

^  juim't  send — on  no  account  yet  '/  A  boy,"  answered  the  cheering 

Don't  hrmg  him  here — he's  better  voice  of  Doctor  Grimshaw. 

away.     I'll  tell  you  when  to  send."  "  Oh  1  he'll  be  so  glad  1"  aaswered 

The  Doctor  opened  the  door.  the  faint  clear  voice  in  a  kind  of 

"  Still  quiet  V'  rapture. 

"Yes,  sir,"  whispered  Mrs.  Graver.  Of  course  he  will,"  replied  the 

Amn  he  closed  the  door.  same   cheery  voioe.     And  another 

"Nice  creature  she  seems.    A  re-  question  came,  too  low  for  old  Anne 

lation  of  yours  1"  asked  the  Doctor.  Sheckleton's  ears. 

^  My  oottsin."  "  A  beatUifid  boy  1  aa  fine  a  hUaw 

"  Wnen  was  she  married )"  as  ever  you  could  desure  to  look  at 

'*  About  a  year  ago."  Bring  him  here,  nurse." 

^ Never  any  tendency  to  consump-  "Oh  !  the  darling  1"  said  the  same 

tion  ]"  faint  voice.    "  I'm  so  happy, ^^ 

''  Never."  "  Thank  God  i  thank  God )  thank 

"  Nothing  to  make  her    low  or  God  1"  sobbed  delighted  Anne  S^eak^ 

weak  1     Is  she  hysterical  1"  leton,  her  cheeks  still  streaming  ia 

"  No  hardly  that,  but  nervous  and  showers  of  tears  as  she  stood  waiting 

excitable."  at  the  door  for  the  moment  of  ad- 

"  I  know ;  very  good.  I  think  she'll  miesion,  and  hearing  the  sweet  happy 

do  very   nicely.     If  anything  goes  tones  of  Margaret's  voice  sounding  in 

the  least  wrong  I'll  let  you  know,  her  ears  like  the  voice  of  one  who 

Now  stay  quiet  in  there."  had  just  now   died,   heard    faintly 

And  he  shut  the  door,  and   she  through  the  door  of  heaven, 

heard    his    step   move   softly  over  For  thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  to 

the  next   room  floor,  so  great  was  the  end,  it  will  be — the  "  sorrow"  of 

the  silence,  and  she  kneeled  down  the  curse  is  remembered  no  more, 

and  prayed  as  people  have  prayed  "  for  I'oy  that  a  man  is  bom  into  the 

n  shipwiredcs ;  and  more  time  passed,  worlcL" 
and  more,  slowly,  very  slowly.    Oh, 


CHAPTER  li. 
ciATK  oomn. 

Tom  Sbdlsv  was  dozing  in  his  chair,  at  the  door,  and  the  lady  says  you 

hy  the  fire,  when  he  was  roused  by  mustn't  make  no  delay. 
Mrs.  Graver's  voice.  It  took  some    seconds  to  enable 

"You'll  take  this  note  at  once,  Tom  to  account  ^^^  ™.»f^»  the 

^etoe,  to  your  master ;  there's  a  cab  actor  and  hia  own  plaeeot  lepoee,  hia 
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oostnme,  and  the  tenor  of  the  strange  him,  and  his  face  white  "witk  a  kind 

woman's  languaga    In  a  little  while,  of  terror. 

however^  he  reooyered  the  context,  "  Of  course  I'll  tell  you,  deve^" 

and  the  odd  passage  in  his  life  be-  said  Tom,  and  with  thisezordiinQhe 

oarae  intelligible.  stumbled  honestly  through,  his  stoty, 

Still  half  asleep,  Tom  hurried  down  which  by  no  means  quieted  OleTeYer- 

stairs,  and  in  the  hall,  to  his  amase-  ney. 

ment,  read    the    address,    "  Oleve       "  You  d d  little  Paul  Piy  !" 

Vemey,  Esq."    At  the  hall-door  steps  said  he  in  an  undertone  very  TidcMBBly 

he  found  a  cab,  into  which  he  j  umped,  through  his  teeth.    *'  WeU,  you  have 

telUng  the  man  to  drive  to  Oleve  got  hold  of  a  secret  now,  like  the  man 

Vemejr'B  lodgings.  in  the  iron  chest,  and  by  -^^—  you 

There  were  expiring  lights  in  the  had  better  keep  it" 

drawing-room,  the  blinds  of  which  A  man  who  half  blames  himself 

were  up,  and  as  the  cab  stopped  at  already,  and  is  in  a  position  which 

the  steps  a  figure  appeared  at  one,  he  hates  and  condemns,  will  stand  a 

and  Okrve  Vemey  opened  the  window  great  deal  more  of  hard  language,  and 

and  told  the  driver,  "Don't  mind  evenofexecFation,thanhewoulaunder 

knocking,  I'll  go  down«"  any  other  imaginable  circnmstancOB. 

^'Oome  up  stairs,''  said  Oleve,  ad-  "  You  can't  blame  me  half  asmuch 

dressing  Sedley,  and  mistaking  him  as  I  do  myself.    I  asaire  you,  Oteve, 

for  the  person  whom  he  had  em-  I'm  awfully  sorry.  Itwasthemeiieat 

ploved.  lark — at  first — and  thenr-iwken  I 

UpranTcrnkSedieyat  his  heels.  saw    that    beaatifiil-^that    yoimg 

"Hollo!  what  brings  y<m  here?"  lady—" 

Bud  Oleve,  when  Tom  appeared  in  "  Don't  dare  to  talk  of  that  iady 

the  light  of  the  candlea   "  You  don't  any  more;  I'm  her  husband.   There^ 

mean  to  say  the  ball  has  been  going  jrou  have  it  aU,  and  if  jroa  whiroer 

on  till  now^-or  is  it  a  scrape  ?"  it  to  mortal  you  may  ruin  me ;  but 

"  Nothing — only  this    I've    been  one  or  other  of  us  shall  die  for  itr 

-commissioned  to  give  you,"  and  he  Oleve  was  talking  in  a  state  of  posi- 

eioed  Miss  Sheckleton's  note  in  his  tive  exasperation, 

nd.  "  Whisper  it  !-^tell  it !   Youdott't 

Oleve  had  looked  woefully  haggard  in  the  least  understand  me,  OleYe," 

and  anxious  as  Tom  entered.  But  his  said  Tom,   collecting   himself,  and 

countenance  changed  now  to  an  ashy  growing  a  little  lofty;  "  I  don't  wUs- 

palenesS)  and  there  was  no  nustaking  per  or  tell  things ;  and  as  for  daring 

nis  extreme  agitation.  or  not  daring,  I  don't  know  what  you 

He  opened  the  note — a  very  brief  mean ;  and  I  hope,  if  occasion  'for 

one  it  seemed — and  read  it  dying  came,  I  should  funk  it  as  little 

"  Thank  God  I"    he  said  with  a  as  anv  other  fellow." 

great  sigh,  and  then  he  walked  to  the  "Im  going  to  this  d  ■!    d  place 

window  and  looked  out,  and  returned  now.    I  don't  much  care  what  |ioa 

again  to  the  candles  and  read  the  do :  I  almost  wish  you'd  shoot  ma." 

note  once  moro.  He  struck  his  hand  on  the  tafale, 

''How  did  yon  know  I  was  up,  looking  not  at  Tom  Sedley,  but  with 

Tom )"  a  haggard  rage  through  the  window, 


"  The  lights  in  the  windows.^'  and  away  toward  the  cold,  gray  eael , 

''  Yes.    I)on*t  let  the  cab  go."  and  without  another  woird  to  Sedky^ 

Oleve  was  getting  on  his  coat,  and  he  ran  down,  shutting  thehidl-door 

speaking  like  a  man  in  a  dreauL  with  a  crash  that  showed  moroof^ 

"  I  say,  Tom  Sedley,  how  did  you  temper  than  of  his  prudenoe^  and 

come  by  this  note  1'*  he  said,  with  a  Tom  saw  him  jump  into  the  cab  and 

sudden  pause,  and  holding  Miss  Sheck-  drive  away.  » 

leton's  note  in  his  fingers.  The  distance  is  really  consideialdey 

''  Welly  quite  innocently,"  hesitated  but  in  Oleve's  intense  reverie  time 

Sedlev.  and  space  contracted,  andb^orobe 

''How  the  devil  was  it^  sir?   Come,  fancied  they  had  accomplished  half 

you  may  as  well.    By  heaven.  Sedley,  the  way,  he  found  himsw  at  the  tall 

you  shall  tell  me  the  truth ! ''  door  and  stained  pilasters  and  steps 

Tom  looked  on  his  friend  Oleve,  of  the  old  red-brick  houaOi 
and  saw  his  eyes  gleaming  sharply  on      Anne  Evans,  half  awake,  awaited 
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hifi  arrival  on  the  steps.     He  ran  and  Cleye  entered.  The  Doctor,  harinfc 

lightly  up  the  stairs ;  and,  in  obedi-  written  a  prescription,  and  just  kid 

enoe  to    Mrs.    Qraver's  gesture  of  down  his  pen,  was  pulling  on  his 

warning,  as  she  met  him  with  raised  glove. 

hand  and  her  frowning  "'  Hish  "  at  Cleve  had  no  idea  that  he  was  to 

the  head  of  the  stairs,  he  checked  his  see  Doctor  Grimshaw.  Qaite  another 

pace,  and  in  a  whisper  he  made  his  physician,  with  whom  he  had  no  ac- 

eager  inquiries.     She  was  going  on  quaintance,  had  been  agreed  upon 

very  nicely.  between  him  and  Miss  oheckleton. 

"  I  must  see  Miss  Sheckleton — ^the  As  it  turned  out,  however,  that  gentle- 
old  lady — where  is  she?'*  urged  Oleve.  man  was  now  away  upon  an  inter- 

"Here,  sir,   please" — and    Mrs.  estin^visit  to  a  noble  lady,  at  a  country 

Graver  opened  a  door,  and  he  found  mansion,  and  Doctor  Grimshaw  was 

tiled  Miss  Sheckleton  tying  on  her  thus  unexpectedly  summoned, 

bonnet)  and  getting  her  cloak  about  Cleve  was  unpleasantly  surprised, 

her.  for  he  had  already  an  acquaintance 

"  Oh !  Gleve,  dear  '* — she  called  him  with  that  good  man,  which  be  fancied 

**01eve''  now — "I'm  so  delighted;  was  not  recorded  in  his  recollection 
she's  doing  very  well;  the  doctor's-  to  his  credit.    I  think  if  the  Doctor's 

^uite  plea^  with  her,  and  it's  a  boy,  eye  had  not  been  directed  toward  the 

lleve,  and — and  I  wish  3rou  joy  with  door  when  he  entered,  that  Cleve 

all  my  heart."  Vemey  would  have  drawn  back ;  but 

And  as  she  spoke,  the  kind  old  lady  that  would  not  do  now. 

was  shaking   both  his  hands,  and  "Doctor  Grimshaw)"  said  Cleve. 

smiling  uf>  into  his  handsome  face,  "Yes,  sir;**  said  the  old  gentleman, 

like  sunshine  ;  but  that  handsome  '*  I  think.  Doctor  Grimshaw,  you 

face,  though  it  smiled  down  darkly  know  me )" 

upon  ber,  was,  it  seemed  to   her,  "Oh,  yes,  sir;  of  course  I  do;"  said 

atraB^ipely  joyless,  and  even  troubled,  the  Doctor,  with  an  uncomfortable 

^And  Cleve,  dear,  my  dear  Mr.  smile,    ever  so  little  bitter,  and  a 

Vemey — ^I'm  so  sorry  ;  but  I  must  slight  bow,  "  Mr.  Vemey,  yes."  And 

£)  immediately.    I  make  his  choco-  the  Doctor  paused,  lookmg  toward 

le  in  the  morning,  and  he  sometimes  him,  pulling  on  his  other  glove,  and 

eaiis  for  it  at  half-past  seven.    This  expecting  a  question, 

miserable  attack  that  has  kept  him  "  Your  patient.  Doctor  Grimshaw, 

here,  and  the  risk  in  which  he  is  every  doing  very  well,  I'm  told  9" 

day  he  stays  in  this  town,  it  is  so  "  S'ioely,  sir — ^very  nicely  now.    I 

disibraeting.    And  if  I  should  not  be  was  a  little  uncomfortable  about  her 

at  home  and  ready  to  see  him  when  just  at  one  time,  but  doing  very  well 

be  calls,  he'd  be  sure  to  suspect  some-  now;  and  it's  a  boy — ^a  fine  child, 

thing  ;  and  I  really  see  nothing  but  Good  morning,  sir." 

rain  from  his  temper  and  violence  to  He  had  taken  up  his  hat 

all  of  OS,  if  he  weee  to  find  out  how  "  And,  Doctor  Grimshaw,  just  one 

it  is.    So  good-bye,  and  God  bless  word.    May  I  beg,  as  a  matter  of 

you.  The  Doctor  sajrs  he  thinks  you  professional  honour^   that  thi»~-all 

may  see  her  in  a  very  little  time —  this,  shall  be  held  as  stricdy  secret — 

half  an  hour  or  so — if  you  are  very  everything    connected    with   it   as 

careful  not  to  let  her  excite  or  agitate  strictly  confidential  ?" 

herself:  and— God  bless  you — I  shall  The  Doctor  looked  down  on  the 

be  bacK,  for  a  little,  in  an  hour  or  ci^pet  with  a  pained  countenance. 

tTO."  "Certainly,    sir,"   he    said,    drily. 

So  that  kindly,  fluttered,  troubled,  "  That's  all,  I  suppose  1    Of  course, 

and  happy  old  lady  disappc^ared  ;  and  Mr.  Vemey,  I  shan't — since  such,  I 

Cleve  was  left  again  to  his  medita-  suppose  to  be  the  wish  of  all  partiee 

tiens.  — mention  the  case." 

"  Where's  theDoctor?"  asked  Cleve  "  Of  all  parties,  certainly ;  and  it 

of  the  servant.  is  in  tendemess  to  others,  not  to  my- 

"  In  the  sitting-room,  please,  sir,  self,  that  I  make  the  request" 

writing  ;  his  carriage  is  come,  sir,  "  I'm  sorry  it  should  be  necessaiy, 

please.  sir  ;"  said  Doctor  Grimshaw,  almost 

And  thus  saying.  Mistress  Anne  sternly.    "I  know  Miss  Sheckleton 

EmnB  (^dously  opened  the  door,  and  her  family;  this  poor  young  lady. 
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I  understand,  is  a  coxiBin  of  her*8.    I  worship?    Can  it  be  that  the  lights 

am  iomj,  sir,  upon  her  account,  that  and  the  music  and  the  incense  that 

any  mystery  should  be  desirable."  surround  him  are  but  the  tributes  of 

"  It  is  desirable,  and,  in  fact,  in-  a  beautiful  superstition,  and  that  the 

dispmsahlej  sir,''  said  Cleve,  a  little  idol  in  the  midst  is  cold  and  dumb  % 
stimy,  for  he  did  not  see  what  right        Cleve,  to  do  him  justice,  was  moved 

that  old  doctor  had  to  assume  a  lee-  on  this  occasion.    He  aid—shall  I 

turer's  tone  toward  him.  say  1 — yearn  to  behold   her   again. 

"  No  one  shall  be  compromised  by  There  was  a  revival  of  tendemeee, 

me,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  sad  and  he  waited  with  a  real  impatience 

and  offended  bow.  to  see  her. 

And  the  Doctor  drove  home  pretty        He  did  see  her— just  a  little  gleam 

well  tired  out     I  am  afraid  that  of  light  in  the  darkened  room ;  he 

Cleve  did  not  very  much  care  whom  stood  beside  the  bed,  clasping  that 

he  might  compromise,  provided  he  beautiful  hand  that  Qod  had  com- 

himself  were  secure.    But  even  from  mitted  to  his,  smiling  down  in  tii«t 

himself  the  utter  selfishness,  which  beautiful  face  that  smiled  unutter- 

toned  a  character  ])as6ionate  and  im-  able  love  up  again  into  his  own. 
petiious  enough  to  simulate  quite  un-  •      "  Oh  !  Cleve,  darling— oh,  Cleve  ! 

consciously  the  graces  of  magnanimity  I'm  so  happy." 
and  tenderness,  was  hidden.  The  langiiid  hands  are  clasped  on 

Cleve  fancied  that  the  cares  that  his,  the  yearning  eyes,  and  the  smile, 

preyed  upon    his   spirits  were   for  look  up.    It  is  like  the  meeting  of 

Margaret,  and  when  he  sometimes  the  beloved  after  shipwreck, 
almost  regretted  their  marriage,  that        "  And  look,  Cleve  ;"  and  with  juet 

his  remorse  was  altogether  for  her,  ever  so  little  a  motion  of  her  hand 

all  his  caution  and  finesse  were  ex-  she  draws  back  a  silken  coverlet,  and 

acted  by  his  devotion  to  the  interests  he  sees  in  a  deep  sleep  a  little  babj, 

of  his  young  wife,  and  the  long  sys-  and  the  beautiful  smile  of  young  mi^ 

tera  of  mystery  and  deception,  under  temity  falls  upon  it  like  a  blessing 

which  her  proud,  frank  spirit  was  and  a  cares&     ''Isn't  it  a  darling? 

pining,  was  practised  solely  for  her  Poor  little  thing !   how  quietly  it 

advantage.  sleeps.  I  think  it  is  the  dearest  little 

So  Cleve  was  in  his  own  mind  thing  that  ever  was  seen — our  little 

something  of  a  hero— self-sacrificing,  baby  !" 

ready,  if  need  be,  to  shake  himself       Is  there  a  prettier  sight  than  the 

free,  for  sake  of  his  love  and  his  young  mother  smiling,  in  this  the 

liberty,  of  all  the  intoxications  and  hour  of  her  escape,  upon  the  treaenie 

enervations  of  his  English  life,  and  she  has  found  1    The  wondrous  gift, 

fartis  coloTiuSj  to  delve  the  glebe  of  at  sight  of  which  a  new  love  springs 

Canada  or  to  shear  the  sheep  of  Aus-*  up — never — never,  while  life  remaine, 

tralia.    She  was  not  conscious  that  to  cease  its  flowing.     Looking   on 

all  these  were  the  chimeras  of  insin-  such  a  sight  in  silence,  I  think  I  hear 

cerity,  that  ambition  was  the  breath  the  feet  of  the  ancels  round  the  bed 

of  his  nostrils,  and  that  his  idol  was  —I  think  I  see  their  beautiful  eyee 

—himself.  smiling  on  the  face  of  the  little  mor- 

And  if  he  mistakes  himself,  do  not  tal,  and  their  blessed  hands  raised 

others  mistake  him  also,  and  clothe  over  the  head  of  the  fair   young 

him  with  the  nobleness  of  their  own  mother. 
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LIGHT  AND  BHADOW. 

^11  lore  be  sweet,  then  bitter  death  most  be; 
Illore  be  bitter,  sweet  la  death  0  ia9."*-,TENKTS0N. 

"Why  should  I  not  look  happy — 

The  world  ia  all  so  brigutl 
You  know,  he  said  he  lov  a  me ; 

He  told  me  so  last  night : 
He  loves  mc  so ! 

Such  words  of  love  he  whispered, 

I  felt  my  blushes  rise ; 
But  half  (he  said)  he  told  not, 

The  rest  was  in  his  eyes : 
He  loves  me  so  ! 

He  said,  to  watch  and  guard  me 
Would  be  his  tender'st  care ; 

If  I  am  but  beside  him, 
Joy  will  be  everywhere ; 
He  loves  me  so ! 

If  love  will  make  life  happv. 

Mine  will  be  very  bright; 
His  love  will  shed  a  lustre. 

And  fill  it  all  with  light; 
He  loves  me  so ! 

Then  should  I  not  be  happy — 

The  world  is  all  so  bright  1 
You  know,  he  said  he  lov'd  me. 

He  told  me  so  last  night ; 
He  loves  me  so  1 


Why  should  I  not  look  mournful — 
The  world  ijs  all  so  sad ) 

Because,  you  know  I  love  him ; 
Such  love  is  never  glad : 
I  love  him  so ! 

IVe  listened  for  his  footstep 
All  throuorh  the  weary  day; 

But  oh  I  Hwould  not  be  weary, 
If  one  tvord  he  would  aay : 
I  love  him  so  ! 

Sometimes  I  thought  he  lovad  loe^ 
Then  all  the  world  was  bright ; 

But  now  all  hope  is  ended. 

Quite  dead  since  yesternight : 
I  love  him  so! 

'Twas  in  the  crowd  of  dancers : 
1/elt  that  he  was  nigh. . 

I  longed  so  for  his  coming ; — 
He  came— and  passed  me  by : 
I  love  him  so  1 
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He  turned  to  some  one  fairer ; 

I  saw  him  flitting  past ; 
But  me  he  never  heeded — 

Oh  God !  that  dream  ij»  past : 
I  love  him  so ! 

Then  should  I  not  look  mournful  3 

'Twill  ne'er  be  bright  ajgain ; 
For  still,  you  know,  I  love  rnxxxy 

Such  love  is  only  pain : 
I  love  him  so ! 


Before  Gk)d^s  shrine  she  standi, 

A  veil  thrown  o'er  her  head ; 
The  priest  now  joins  their  hands, 

While  holy  words  are  said. 
Bathed  in  mellowed  light, 

A  wreath  around  her  brow. 
Clad  in  robes  of  white— 

A  bride,  behold  her  now ! 
Music  is  stealing  round — 

The  chant  of  holy  hymn ; 
Hark !  how  the  solemn  sound 

Steals  through  the  arches  dim. 
They  sing  '*  Blest  may  she  be  1 

Her  work  of  day  by  day 
Be  blest  1  0  happy  she  r— 

'Tis  thus  for  life  we  pray. 


Laid  on  her  narrow  bed, 

Clad  in  a  garment  white, 
A  cross  above  ner  head, 

She's  taking  rest  to-night. 
Flowers  are  scatter*d  round. 

Her  hands  crossM  o'er  her  breast; 
No  more  shall  earthly  sound 

Disturb  that  quiet  rest. 
Sweet  music  steals  aloft— 

The  chant  of  holy  hymn,' 
Those  notes,  so  low  and  soft, 

Steal  through  that  cfaamber^  dim. 
They  sing :  'The  dead  are  blest ! 

Their  work  of  day  by  day 
Has  ceased,  and  now  they  rest  ;"**•  « 

'Tis  thus  in  death  we  pray. 

Life,  to  the  jovous  seems  the  best  \ 
The  weary  omj  long  for  rest. 


**MolNB«A,*» 


■  • 


.1  T      ' 
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▲  MAHAaSB  IN  KOBE  DS  CHAHBBE. 

Thsrk  ia  one  incident  of  the  old  Mrs.  Bany,  coming  oat  to  play  after 
dnunatic  days  which  has  erown  obso-  the  death  of  her  fjEunona  huabuidy 
lete — ^the  prologue  or  epilogue  No  could  talk  about  being  ''of  the  pilot 
new  play  was  complete  without  of  her  life  bereft,**  and  ask,  "how  for 
thia  introduction  or  conclusion ;  and  Douglas  can  I  shed  a  tear,  when 
Yery  often  when  in  the  hands  of  a  real  griefs,"  &c.  Yet  such  confi- 
skilful  or  lively  actor,  prologue  or  dences  and  familiarity  had  their  bene- 
epilo^e  became  a  greater  feature  of  fit  and  effect  on  the  decency  and 
the  night  than  the  play  itself.  Thus  order  of  the  stage.  For  the  prologue 
Johnaon^s  well-known  Drury-lane  and  epilogue,  allowing  a  certain 
prologue  had  ''  a  run"  to  itself,  and  licence,  became  a  sort  of  guarantee 
had  to  be  repeated  night  after  ni^ht  that  the  regular  business  of  the  stage 
—excellent  test  of  what  cultivation,  should  be  kept  sacred  from  all  such 
and  judgment  was  in  an  audience  freedoms.  And  this  we  may  suppose 
who  could  relish  such  deep  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  aims  or  the 
severe  poetry.  The  custom,  too,  prologue — that  the  audience  could 
shows  us  that  the  audience  came  thus  enjoy  a  kind  of  privileged  inter- 
to  eigoy  their  full  night's  pleasure  course  with  their  favourite,  which 
fh>m  the  very  rising  of  the  curtain  ;  their  own  respect  for  the  play  refused 
and  the  present  languid,  fitful  way  of  to  tolerate.  iNow,  as  this  safety-valve 
taking  our  dramatic  pleasure,  may  be  is  gone,  the  buffoonery  and  "  gag- 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  practice  ging'  has  forced  its  way  into  the  re- 
has  passed  away.  They  were  very  gular  business  of  the  pla^  itself. 
fftifiifjAr  and  "  me  and  easy*'  in  their  Garrick  had  a  surprising  indus^ 
tone.  NowdoesMr.  King— who  was  and  fertility  of  fancy  in  these  Ut- 
the  established  i)roloeue  speaker—  tie  perfonnances.  More  than  one 
oome  out  mimicking  fine  ladies  and  hundred  are  left — each  containing 
fine  gentlemen,  pretending  to  sip  tea,  almost  a  different  thought  All  are 
or  b^ging  indulgence  for  his  own  lively  and  run  off  very  smartly.  They 
jbrce  about  to  follow : —  are  in  all  characters  and  even  dialecta 

Damned  loolidi— better  mind  your  acting,  their  treedom.  Sometunes  he  glanced 

King.**  at  the  loUies  of  the  hour : — 

Now,  as  the  bell  rings,  Mrs.  AWngton  "Nor  from  my  head  shaU  strange  vagvies 

peeps  through  the  curtain,  and  calls  J?P™X'      .,        *         .^. 

out  coquet&hly,  "How  do  you  all,  ^o  shofr  tlie  soil  can  teem  with  every- 

«^?^  ''irr^  f^  ^U^I!L"»  ^o  S  roots,  greena,  dun  SU  the 

your  hands,  that  instant  I  will  com^"  ^^^  .p^  *  '"^ 

and  upon  a  round  of  applause  she  j^  kitchen  garden  to  adorn  my  face. 

comes  forth.    There  was  no  end  to  Ko  rock  shaU  there  be  seen,  no  wind- 

the  shapes  of  familiarity  these  ad-  mill,  fountain — 

dresses  assumed.  Now  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Nor  curia,  like  guna  set  round  to  guard 

and  Miss  Catley  rush  out  at  the  end  the  mountein." 

of  a  piece,  engage  in  a  scoldmg  match,  ,    .1     r       ^  ilt      At^*  ^ 

and  sinff  songs  against  each  other;  Or  made  the  forward  Mn.  AWngton 

or  Mrs.  Barry,  after  finishing  her  gay  sketch  the    house,   and   pleasantly 

part  of  the  Irish    Wid(no,    comes  Aout  the  mhabitante  of  the  boxes  to 

out  and  nng*  her  epilogue,  with  a  ^^^^  ""^es : — 

Durden:  ''Hayo  at  yon  now — ^nay,  miatep— pray 

^'Ohl  liore  haa  bewitched  widow  Brady !"  .             don't  stir; 

Hold  up  your  head — your  fat  beoomea 

With  doubtful  taste  allusions  were  jou,  air. 


ventured  on  to  the  private  family       Leer  with    your  eye— aa  tbua— now 
oonoems  of  the  speaker,  his  recent  amiric— weU  done. 


loddenti  hia  nuoriage,  Ac,  and  even       YouVe  o|^g,  air^-ahamidiof  vauBQa." 
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When  Mrs.  Griffith    offered  her  ous  friend,  Pascal  PaolL  He  was  two 

'*  School  for  Rakes*'  the  same  debon-  nights  at  Auchinleck,  and  you  may 

nair  performer  could  deprecate  hos-  figure  the  joy  of  my  worthy  father 

tilitv  by  such  a  questionable  appeal  and  me  at  seeing  the  Gorsican  hero 

as  this  : —  in  our  romantic  groves.    Count  Bur- 

gyuski,  the  Polish  Ambassador,  ac- 

"Pffty,  flir— <^t#  School  for  Rakes^  the  companied   him Why  hare 

iroman's  play,  you  not  called  on  Gcncttkl  Paoli,  silice 

When  do yott jfiveii  u»  f— next  Saturday.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you 

I  hope  youTl  both  b^  kind  to  her  at  to  him  in  your  morning  dress,  cotnfne 

*     ^^^  J     j^ ,  I       ^  '^^^  ^o*  deguise.  and  he  baid  you  bo 

A  scrMltnff  woman  ts  a  dreadful  beasL  handsome  a  compliment,   which,     I 

dare  say,  you  have  added  to  your 

The  exquisite  is  supposed  to  make  cabinet  of  jewels.'* 
the  remark,  but  there  is  a  want  of       But  there  is  a  little  scene  reported 

dignity.  which  shows  Mr.  Boswell  yery  cnarac- 

A  glimpse  of  the  nnique  biogra-  teristically  in  his  conrivial  momentSy 
pher  will  be  entertainin|f.  As  we  see  and  which  is  but  rery  little  known- 
nim  so  little  and  chiefly  m  relationship  At  a  Guildhall  dinner,  when  Boydell 
with  his  "fevered  fiiend,"  another  was  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Pitt  was  preselit, 
elance  at  him  will  not  be  unwelcome  with  Sir  Joshua  and  other  celebritieai 
here.  For  he  was  always  consistent  After  dinner  Mr.  Boswell  contrived 
in  his  pleasant  and  most  amusing  to  be  asked  to  sing,  and  standing  up 
vanity.  Is  not  this  passage  from  a  delivered  a  short  speech  referring:  to 
letter  written  to  Garrick  not  long  himself,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
after  the  iubilee,  rich  1  "I  please  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to 
myself  with  the  prospect  of  attend-  most  of  the  crowned  heads  and  dis- 
ing  yott  at  several  more  jubilees  at  tinguished  characters  of  Europe,  but 
Sttatford-npon-Avon.  It  is  true  we  with  all  his  exertions  hrtd  n&tet  at- 
must  nil  look  forward  to  the  last  tainedthehappinessofb^ing  present- 
Scene.  Ton,  who  have  so  often  felt  ed  to  a  gentleman  who  wasan  honour 
and  made  others  feel  its  solemnity,  to  his  country,  and  whose  talents  he 
ntftst  fallf  jtist  like  others.  This  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  All  the 
ptttfi^  me  in  mind  of  three  essays  company  understood  the  allnaioo,  but 
which  I  wrote  on  the  profession  of  Mr.  Pitt  remained  perfectly  Oold  and 
a  player  la^t  vear,  and  which  were  impassive.  Then  Mr.  Boswell  gave 
published  in  tne  London  Magazine^  his  song,  which  was  a  sort  of  parody 
in  which  I  hate  some  concern,  on  Dibdin*s  '*  Sweet  little  Cherub/' 
Pray,  have  you  read  them  1  Since  I  and  called  "  A  Grocer  of  London." 
am  upon  the  serious  subject  of  death.  The  minister  was  a  member  of  the 
1  cannot  help  expressing  £o  one  who  Grocer's  Guild,  and  this  absurdity 
feels  as  you  do.  that  I  am  affected  was  all  in  his  honour.  •  So  far  tLia 
with  much  melancholy  on  the*  death  was  ludicrous  enough,  but  Mr.  Bos- 
of  Mr  Gray.  His  *  Elegy  in  a  Coun-  well,  half  volunteering  and  half 
try  Churchyard'  has  long  been  like  a  governed  by  the  company,  and,  no 

gart  of  myself,  «nd  many  passages  in  doubt,  muoh  affected  by  the  wine, 

is  other   poems  glance  across  mi/  sang  this  song  over  no  less  than  six 

soul  with  the  most  enlivening  forcf.y  times,  until  Mr.  Pitt's  muscles  at  last 

(Nothing  can  be  bettef  than  the  in-  relaxed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  join  in 

sertion     of    the    **  Essays    on   the  the  general  roar  at  Mr.  BosweU's  be- 

Playen"  and  the    "  Have  you  read  haviour.     Mr.  Taylor  who  was  pre- 

them )    in  the  midst  of  the  reflections  sent,  walked  home  with  the  author  of 

of  death.)    "I  have  just  been  enjoy-  the  song,  nnd  recollected  that  they 

ing,"  he  goes  on,  "the  very  great  roared    "Grocer    of    London*'     au 

happiness  of  a  visit  from  my  lUustri-  through  the  streets.* 


^  Hub  amiuimg  story  is  given  m  Taylor's  "  Becollect'mns,"  s  pleosimt  bo«k,  mHten 
without  the  least  affectation  :—Jfr  BosweU  was  also  at  Wilkes*  mayoraHy  dinner, 
was  very  tnsy,  and  got  a  place  /or  Colman  beside  himself,  with  great  pride.  He  stop- 
ped the  waiters,  and  catlea  to  one  m  German,  which  made  Colinrtn  cm?  Mm  a  sman 
thrust, — "  This  must  be  St.  James,  as  we  heaf  nothing  bnt  Scotch  an  J^GeAOaiiw^ 
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"HerDliesDflTidGarrick;  dfiiciibeinewho  Though  this    inventory  of    little 

.     f*°j           .   «  ,             ,  weakneasea  is  a  good  deal  exagger- 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  waa  pleasant  ^ted,  stiU  it  is  in  the  main  a  portrait 

As  ^  X;  confess'd  without  riral  to  ^J  ,S,i^?"^'^^^^     description 

shine,  ^    Character,  too,  m  the  mam,  done 

As  a  wH,  U  not  first,  in  the  very  fint  line.  ^}^^  ^^®  »i<^8t  accuracy  and  choice 

Yet,  with  talwits  Uke  these,  and  an  ex-  ?*    terms.      For  the   charm    found 

oeUiot  heart,  m     Garricks    company    could    he 

This  man  had  his  failings-na  dupe  to  his  described    by    no    other    term,    so 

art.  happily,  as    by  "pleasant;"    fami- 

laiM  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  liar  experience  whispering  to  us  how 

he  spread,  much  more  welcome  is  the  society  of 

And  beplastCTed  with  rouge  his  own  na-  ^^^   "pleasant,"    than    of    tlie    wit 

On  t^sS  he  was  natural,  simple.  Professional.    And  this  it  was  that 

jjlfggtl^                          '      *  ^  might  excuse  the  little  complmient 

'Twas  OBly  tl^  when  he  was  o£f  he  was  which  placed  Garrick  in  the  "  very 

acting.  ^rst  line   of  wits,  which  was  a  trifling 

With  DO  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  exaggeration.    W  ho  that  has  followed 

way,  the  course  of  his  life  so  far,  will  deny 

He  tamed  and  he  varied  lull  ten  time^  a  him  that  "excellent  heart,"   full  of 

^y-  cliiirity,  forgiveness,  and  toleration^ 

Thou-h  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  con-  or  that  unfortunate  restlessness  which 

foundedly  sick  ^^^^  u  beplastcr"  it  with  the  rouge 

iS!d  Wc^'k             """^    ^          ""^  ^^  affectation  ;  it  was  only,  in  Goli 

He  east  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  f^^l^(^  ^^^ppy  criticism,  off  the  stage 

l^  puck,  ^^^^  '^^  w^  acting.* 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  ^hat    was    a   curious    system    of 

whistle  them  back.  *'  Unessingand  trick,"  but  it^  innocence 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  lay  in  its  perfect  openness  and  its 

what  came,  being  apparent   to   everyone.      His 

And  tlie  pull  of  a  dunce,  he  mistook  it  little   useless    devices    were   indued 

mil  1?*^  ^^^c\              II  -.-  .u«   *  *  apparent  to  all  his  friends  ;  and  they 

\l^    ^"^  ^^^^  *^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  shifts,  and  of  his 

Who  peppekd  the  lightest  was  surest  to  leaving   the   company   at  judicious 

please.  moments,  being  called  away,  as  it 

Bat  let  OS  be  candid,  and  speak  out  otf  ^^r^  ;  ai^d  of  his  taking  a  sly  glance 

mind;  down  a  duke's  table,  to  sec  how  his 

If  dunces  applauded  he  paid  tbcm  in  kind,  joke  affected  the  butler  or  waiter.  As 

Ye  ^enricks,  ye  Kellys,  ye  Woodfalla  so  for  that  "casting  off*  his  friends"  as  a 

grave,  huntsman  would  do  his  pack,  it  was 

What  a  commerce  was  yours,  wh'de  you  true  in  the  sense  of  tlie  "  pack,"  being 

v^^A^i^^^u'^Fl^       u   *v    u    *  too  often  ready  to  set  itself  free  from 

thitroumS      "■  ^^'  ^®  ^^"^^  ^«t  *^^"^  «^  ^i^l^- 

Whilehewasbe^lto;cinaed,andyonwere  ^"^  resentment;  and  with  the  same 

bepraised!  equanimity,  when  they  were  weary 

Bwt  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies,  autl   distressed,  and   were    glad    to 

To  act  aa  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  find  help  and  comfort,  his  cheerful 

skies.  "  whistle"  was  ready.    A  long  list  of 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  the    "hounds"   who   returned  thus 

l»is  »^^i^  cringing  to  the  feet  of  the  man  they 

Shall  stni  be  his  flatterers  go  where  he  ij^d  snarled  at,  and  even  bitten,  could 

/\w  cjr!"il  ^             I  *  K-      •»!.«-  -.^  bo  made  out.     So,  too,  that  relish 

^^^^^^^^T'^r;^^^'^'^^'^^^^'^  for  the  "puffs"  of  dunces;  always 

and  ^vita  love,  __i            _*^       ,«       xi-i.i»' 

And  Beanmonts  and  Bens  be  hU  Kelly's  welcome  as  well  as  that  of  wise  men 

ftlx)ve."  — w^  ^^ry  excusable  m  an  actor, 

^  t.\iA  improved  on  this  pleasant  notion  for  his  fanciful  biography  of  EUiston.     "  I 
like  Wrench,"  a  friend  was  saying  to  him  one  day,  **■  because  he  is  the  same  natural,  easy 

creature  on  the  stage  that  he  is  of.'*  *^  My  case  exactly/*  returned  EUi^itoii,  *'  I  am  the 
sasfte  person  ojf  the  stage  that  I  am  <m.'*  The  inference  at  first  sight  seems  identical,  but 
fi»uiiiae  it  a  litde,  and  it  confesses  only  that  the  one  performer  was  never,  and  the  other 
always  aQtin04 
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whose  whole  subeistence  exists  on  Bat  he  had  other  things  to  ha- 

praise,  purchased  or  extorted ;  and  rass   him.     Lacy,   perhaps  overset 

in  those  Grub-street  days,  when  the  by  the  success  of  his  sole  manage- 

horizon  was  darkened  witn  "  hacks,"  ment,  was  beginning  to  obstruct  and 

even  the  praise  of  dunces  was  almost  take  airs,  and  claim  a  share  in  the 

asprofitableasthatof  thediscriminat-  management,  though   it   had  been 

ing.  But  the  true  explanation  was,  that  stipulated  that  he  was  to  confine  him- 

he  did  not  court  their  approbation,  sell  to  his  own  special  department 

but  dreaded  their  really  blood-thirsty  This,    in   fact,    Garrick's   solicitors 

attacks.  And  this  sensitivenessfriendiB  wished  to  have  inserted  in  the  deed, 

did   not   care   to   distinguish  from  but  Garrick's  delicacy — ^hiswonder- 

"  gluttony."    Well  might  Goldsmith  ful  and  unfailing  delicacy — ^wished  to 

appeal  to  the  crew  of  Ken  ricks  and  spare  an  affront  to  the  vanity  of  his 

KeUys,  and  the  Woodfalls^the  former  partner.    He  seems  to  have  been  an 

of  wlioni  was  a   mere   bravo,  the  obstinate  man,  and  with  a  kind  of 

second,  a  person  who  had  written  crooked  suspicion  in  his  mind,  which 

rhymes  on  a  stage,  could  write  more,  was  worked  on  by  friends.    Gkirrick, 

and  was  besides  an  ''  Irishman,"  and  wearied  of  his  humours,  began  ae- 

the  last  of  whom  was  an  agent  of  the  tivelv  to  look  out  for  a  purchaser  for 

dreadful  Junius.     Handsomely,  too,  his  share  of  the  patent^  which,  though 

were  their  wretched  services  rewarded,  nominally  supposed  to  be  of  equal 

either  by  loans  of  money,  or  the  ac-  value  to  his  partner's,  was  worth 

ceptance  of  poor  plavs.    His  retort  infinitely  more,  as  it  was  his  talent 

on  Goldsmith  is  well  known.  that  brought  profit  to  both,  and  when 

that  was  withdrawn  not  much  would 

juPFTKR  AND  MERCURY.  bc  Icft  bchiud.    It  was  some  such 

A  FAW.B.  reflection,   no   doubt,   that   always 

"  Here,  Hermes,  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  f^^^  ««  »,  wholesome  check  upon 

was  meUow,  1^7-    Early  m  the  followmg  year 

Go  fetch  me  some  day ;  I  will  make  an  he  made  a  handsome  apology,  begged 

odd  fellow.  that  things  might  go  on  on  the  old 

Right  and  wrong  shall  be  Jumbled — some  footing,  and  gave  his  word  of  honour 

gold  and  some  dross.  that  he  would  never  object  to  Gar- 

Without  cause  be  he  pleased,  without  rick's  management  but  in  a  private 

cause  be  he  cross.  and  friendly  way.    This  was  his  reply 

BesureasIwork,tothrowmcontnuiic.  to  a  formal  memorandum  sent  by  a 

A  greaUoVe  of  truth-yet  a  mind  turn-  l^^^^^^T,    Garrick  at  once  withdrew, 

ed  to  fictions.  though  matters  had  gone  so  far.  with 

Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which  warmed  ^^  wsual  graciousness.      **  I  should 

in  its  baking,  have  quitted  Drury  Lane,'  he  said. 

Turn  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion,  "  with  reluctance,  and   nothing  but 

and  raking.  being  convinced  that  Mr.  Lacy  choee 

With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  to  part  with  me,  should  have  drove 

writings  be  chaste;  me  to  the  step  I  was  obliged  to  take. 

Tip  hU  tongue  wiUi  strange  matter,  Wa  ...    And  am  ready  to  meet  Mr. 

Set  fire  to  the  head,  and  set  fire  to  the  that  we  disagreed."    Thus  was  the 

tail.  matter  accommodated  for  a  time. 

For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  111  But  Mrs.  Gibber's  fond  anticipation 

bestow  it.  of  '*  entering  the  horse  Belvideia,*' 

This  schoUr,  rake,  Christian,  dupe,  game-  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.    She  had  been 

ster,  and  poet,      ^   ^     ,  „  playfully  rallying  him  as  to  "dl  their 

Tho'  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  ment  amours  "  being  ended,  but  she  did  not 

great  ^^^^ \^  r^r^  thii^^  the  real  end  was  so  near.    She 

/rS\S'^m^r^  i"t  played  with  him  in  "Sir  John 

When  on  earth  this  strange  mixture  no  f  ^^e."  ^^^  ,^^°8  */«^  ^P  ^^ 

more  shall  appear,  'ell  lU  and  died.*    iso  wonder  Gar- 

Ton,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him,  to  make  rick  said  that  tragedy  was  now  dead. 

us  sport  here!**  In  the  same  month  another  great 

«■  ■                                     "^™~^  '                  ■-.-■■.          ^— ^.^ 

*  On  the  SOth  January,  1765.    Murphy  says  the  Slst ;  a  trifling  mistaka  for  him. 
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actor  was  to  pass  away,  and  the  stage  down  to  Mistley,  to  the  social 
was  to  lose  tne  great  pillar  of  the  old  Rigby's,  one  of  the  political  portraits 
''exploded^*  classical  style.  Quin,*  of  the  last  century,  who  managed  to 
long  sinoe  retired,  and  given  up  to  combine  a  boisterous  5onAo77tmt>  for  all 
the  e^oyment  of  venison  and  claret  his  friends  with  a  reckless  and  un- 
-^made  welcome  at  Chatsworth— was  scrupulous  morality  at  the  expense  of 
(in  the  favourite  historical  quotation)  the  nation.  At  his  pleasant  house 
^  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.*'  De-  there  was  always  a  welcome  for  Gar- 
throned  by  the  new  and  more  fashion-  rick,  for  not  yet  had  he  been  over- 
able  player,  his  disappointment  or  taken  by  evil  days,  nor  had  a  fashion- 
mortincation  throw  in  some  rough  sal-  able  morality  come  into  existence 
lies  of  his  rudelhsh  humour.  It  was  which  made  him  its  first  victim.  In 
said  thatafter  a  coolness  of  someyears  all  these  trips  he  thought  of  Colman^ 
th&ir  nact  at  Chatsworth,  where  they  and  showed  that  his  little  card, 
had  been  invited,  to  use  Davies'  bom-  written  in  his  pew,  were  something 
bastic  language,  "  to  fill  up  the  large  more  than  the  effusion  of  the  season, 
cup  of  social  happiness  which  the  He  was  his  "  ever  affectionate 
noble  owner  proj^osed  to  ei\joy  in  the  friend."  Colman*s  little  boy  he  and 
company  of  his  fnends."  In  the  even-  Mrs.  Garrick  looked  after  most  care- 
ing,  when  they  were  left  alone,  a  fully.  He  christened  him  "  Georgy- 
wann  inquiry  after  Mrs.  Garrick  go-jing,"  and  rode  over  often  to  look 
renewed  old  friendship,  which  inti-  after  him,  play  with  him,  and  amuse 
macyCrarricknever  allowed  to  slacken,  him.  He  was  brought  to  stay  at 
Prom  that  date  he  was  often  to  be  Hampton.  All  Colman's  concerns 
found  at  Hampton,  where  he  found  were  looked  after  carefullv  during  his 
excellent  claret ;  and  was  always  absence.  But  it  was  Garrick's  lot 
chosen  for  a  visit  to  the  cellar,  to  that  those  on  whom  he  poured  out 
•elect  a  good  bottle  of  Burgundy,  all  these  good  offices  should  select 
Garrick  bad  his  picture  painted  for  him  as  the  object  of  some  ungeneroui} 
him,  and  it  was  one  of  nis  induce-  return. 

ments  to  visit  Chatsworth  later  to  When  Colman  was  in  Paris  Gar- 
know  that  Quin  was  to  be  there,  rick  wrote  a  great  piece  of  news  that 
And  when  Garrick  was  down  at  Bath,  was  secretly  stirring  the  theatrical 
racked  with  gout  and  endless  dis-  world.  The  Covent  Garden  patent 
orders,  he  set  himself  to  labouring  was  coming  into  the  market;  'HBeard 
out  an  epitaph  for  liis  friend,  which  and  Co."  were  going  to  sell — ^the 
it  must  be  said  reflects  the  dulness  price  sixty  thousand.  No  one  knew 
and  languor  of  the  sick  room.t  the  probable  purchasers.  ''There 
Garrick's  foreign  tours  had  scarcely  will  be  the  devil  to  do,"  but  all  was 
been  of  so  much  b^efit  as  he  anti-  to  be  *'  mum."  Whitworth  and 
oipated;  for  he  had  presently  to  go  Spilsbey,  Pritchard's  son-in-law, 
down  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters  and  were  said  to  have  offered.  Foote 
trytodriveout  his  complaints.  They  also  was  spoken  to,  but  his  hands 
had  the  best  effect,  and  made  him,  as  were  fulL  The  difficulty  was  to  find 
he  said,  feel  like  a  feathered  Mercury,  the  money. 

He  found  strange  company  there  too,  Garrick  wrote  all  this  to  his  friend 

which  amused  him,  and  the  pleasant  in  the  most  affectionate  letter — "  I 

society  of  Mr,  Selwyn.  But  presently,  wish  to  God  we  had  you  here ;  your 

when  he  was '' cent,  per  cent  better,  letter  has  made  me  miserable.    Let 

the  gout  came  on,  and  all  but  crippled  me  beg  you,  for  my  sake,  not  to  let 

him.    Soon  after  he  found  his  way  your  spirits  sink."    Colman  now  told 

*  Marphy  is  as  usual  inaccurate,  and  contradictory  of  himself.  He  says  Qain  followed 
Ifrs.  Gibber,  in  the  month  of  March;  (two  mistakes,  for  he  preceded  her,  and  died  in 
January) ;  and  later  says  they  both  di^  in  January. 

t  Plenty  of  Qnin*s  jests  are  to  be  found  in  the  regular  collections,  but  the  following  are 
not  80  well  known.  When  he  was  put  to  sleep  at  an  inn  with  a  clergyman  whose  linen 
was  not  very  clean,  he  said — **  What  I  are  you  coming  to  bed  in  your  ausock^  parson  ?'* 
Uia  saying  to  the  turnspit  who  had  shirked  his  duty,  and  obliged  his  master  to  procure 
another  to  roast  the  meat — "Ah !  ffou  must  keep  a  curate  too.'*  When  a  struggle  for  the 
dishes  went  on  at  an  ordinary  he  said — ^^  Gentlemen,  if  ever  I  dine  at  an  ordinary  again 
I  wiU  have  basket-handled  knives.'** 
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him  that  he  had  a  letter  from  a  per-  was  with  Powell's  treachery  he  was 

son  of  fashion,  full  of  news.    "  I  can  disgusted;  the  latter  had  even  broken 

guess,"  says  Garrick,  "what  its  sub-  his  articles  to  carry  out  his  scheme, 

jectwas;  *  it  was  to  oflfer  a  share  in  He  was  a  scoundrel,  said  Garrick, 

the  patent.    It  was  the  last  thing  in  and  Colman  would  repent      Early 

the  world  he  contemplated  that  his  in  February  Colman  had  a  comedr 


friend  would  think  of  entering  into  ready,  called  the  "  English  Merchant ' 

opposition  against  him.  — a   piece   founded   on    Voltaire's 

JN^ot  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  "  UEcossaise,"  which  in  its  turn  had 

in  the  following  year  did  a  sort  of  in-  been  founded  in  some  measure  on  the 

fatuation  hurry  him  into  this  scheme.  "  Douglas"  of  Home.    Through  such 

Worse  than  all,  Powell — ^also  under  odd  shifts  and  suits  had  a  good  play 

heavy  obligations  to  Garrick— joined  to  pass.     Garrick  worked  hard  at 

with  him  in  the  speculation.    Harris  it ;  offered  an  epilogue  for  this,  he 

and  Rutherford  were  the  two  other  being  kept  awake  all  night  by  violent 

partners.    The  whole  negotiation  was  coughing.  The  good  air  of  Hampton, 

conducted  with  the  secrecy  of  a  guilty  however,  set  him  up,  and  with  his 

Elot ;  but  never  did  man  pay  such  a  "  warmest  affections  to  his  dear  Co- 
eavy  penalty  for  gratifying  a  theatri-  ley,"  he  hoped  he  would  come  down 
cal  taste.  He  was  supposed  to  be  heir  on  a  Wednesday,  and  take  share  of 
to  the  enormous  Bath  estates,  and  a  fine  haunch  of  venison  which  Mrs. 
General  Pulteny,  when  he  heard  of  Garrick  promised  them, 
their  plans,  fairly  warned  him  of  his  Requiring  every  aid,  and  left  to  its 
displeasure ;  but  with  what  can  only  own  unadorned  attractions,  Garrick 
be  called  an  infatuation  he  perse-  proposed  that  every  new  piece  should 
vered.  Never  did  penalty  come  so  fee  supported  by  a  farce  or  light 
swiftly ;  within  a  few  months  the  comedy.  He  began  the  system  with 
affairs  of  the  theatre  began  to  fall  Colman*s  Play;  but  the  latter  was 
into  disorder ;  and  unluckily  within  angry,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the 
a  few  months  also  General  Pulteny  regulation.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
died,  and  left  the  whole  of  this  vast  managergaveway  to  his  friend,  whose 
property  away  from  him.*  He  could  resentment  was  excited, 
not  have  hoped  to  have  received  the  But  a  change  which  he  intended  in 
whole  of  this  splendid  fortune,  as  it  the  arrangements  of  Aw  theatre  seems 
was  likely  the  General  would  have  to  have  brought  about  a  fresh  cool- 
preferred  leaving  the  bulk  to  rela-  ness.  By  the  recent  alterations  the 
tions  bearing  his  own  name.  But  it  house  was  now  made  ea<;h  night 
was  always  understood  that  Colman  about  a  hundred  guineas  more  vala- 
was  in  some  shape  to  be  the  General's  able  in  capacity  than  it  was  before, 
heir.  The  foolish  Colman  fancied  he  It  now  held  337  guineas  instead  of 
had  overcome  all  the  General's  scru-  220.  Such  increased  receipts  of  course 
pies  by  quoting  the  precedents  of  Sir  brought  increased  expenses,  and  he 
Richard  Steele,  Sir  William  Dave-  proposed  to  charge  an  author  who 
nant,  and  other  persons  of  condition  took  his  benefit  night  seventy  guineas 
who  had  managed  theatres.  The  stage  for  expenses  instead  of  sixty.  He 
has  cost  many  of  its  votaries  serious  also  brought  in  a  judicious  change  in 
sacrifices  of  character,  station,  and  dealing  with  every  new  play,  which 
fortune,  but  from  none  has  the  Jug-  was  ^ways  set  down  as  the  sole 
gemaut  exacted  so  tremendous  a  entertainment  for  the  night.  Thu& 
penalty  as  this.  as  the  performance  began  at  five,  and 
He  seems  to  have  kept  Garrick  in  ended  about  nine,  the  audience  were 
the  dark  until  all  was  nearly  con-  dismissed  too  early;  and  what  in- 
cluded. It  must  be  said  that  Gar-  flamed  him  was  finding  that  Ghirrick's 
rick  most  handsomely  admitted  that  plan  and  Giirrick's  advice  would  have 
he  could  not  blame  Colman.  They  oeen  best  to  follow,  for  the  play  failed 
were  at  variance  :  an  offer  was  made  and  was  thinly  attended.  But  Colman 
to  Colman,  and  in  this  state  of  things  would  not  forgive, 
he  said  he  could  not  find  fault    It  In  April  he  found  himself  once 

*  Besides  the  estates,  the  reveraionar}'  interest  in  groand-rents  of  streets  and  houses 
about  Piccadilly  was  valued  at  £100,000  a-year. 
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more  at  Bath,  taking  the  waters  looked  back  to  man^  distant  nights 
which  had  been  of  such  benefit  to  of  triumph  and  ghtter,  on  none 
him.  He  found  himself  growing  as  could  his  thoughts  have  rested  with 
"  fat  as  a  hog.*'  Very  soon  Colman  such  pleasure  as  on  that  fourteenth 
arrived  there  too,  with  a  French  of  March,  when  the  King  was  in  the 
friend.  They  met  coldly.  **  We  pulled  royal  box,  and  the  house  was  cram- 
off  our  hats  to  each  other,  but  did  not  med  to  the  ceiling,  all  London  having 
smile."  Kind  friends  wished  hard  to  come  to  see  their  favourite  actor 
reconcile  them.  That  is  to  say,  to  reappear  after  his  long  absence  and 
abate  Colman's  resentment  With  travel.  The  tumult  of  welcome  that 
Garrick,  of  course,  there  was  no  diffi-  greeted  him,  the  plaudits  sustained 
culty.  Though  he  said,  happily  enough,  and  gradually  swelling  into  shouts, 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  "  only  a  then  an  unusual  form  of  welcome, 
dam."  The  reconciliation  took  place,  must  have  told  him  what  a  hold  he 
and  though  he  could  not  forgive  had  upon  their  hearts.  Such  appro- 
Powell,  he  was  indulgent  to  Colman,  bation,  now  grown  tolerably  cheap, 
and  even  gave  him  counsel  in  his  had  then  a  double  value.  He  re- 
embarrassment  with  General  Pulteny.  mained  silent  for  a  time.  Then  ad- 
A  better  and  more  straightforward  vanced  and  snoke  with  infinite  point 
appeal,  though  not  less  cool,  was  and  gaiety,  the  lines  he  had  wntten 
made  to  him  by  Hugh  Kelly,  who  to  introduce  himself.  They  are  in 
had  set  up  to  be  a  sort  of  *^  Bruma-  that  vein  of  personality  which,  even 
gem*'  Churchill,  made  a  specialite  of  when  it  has  its  own  action  for  an 
theatrical  criticism,  and  had  actually  object,  is  scarcely  in  the  best  taste, 
written  a  satirical  poem  on  the  stage,  and  must  lessen  respect  The  arch- 
in  feeble  imitation  of  the  grander  ness  of  his  manner,  and  roguish  play 
slander.  These  were  claims  to  ensure  of  feature,  carried  all  off,  and  kejjt 
him  respect  with  Grarrick  s  easy  na-  the  audience  in  one  flow  of  merri- 
ture  ;  but  it  must  be  said,  his  appeal  ment 
for  the  consideration  of  nis  comedy 
was  so  obsequious  that  it  was  difficult  "  *  I'm  told,— what  flattery  to  my  heart 

to  resist    The  manager  was  to  make  „~"^^**.  V^^  ^         »»._«—  k.««i 

perfectly  free  with  it;  for  he  was  not  Hare  ^«?«1  *;>  ««  "^^"^^^  ^*^* 

one  of  those  writers  who  "agonized  .  ^^^^^  \;     ^^^  long  had  truant 

at  every  pore,    when  they  are  told  of  *  played, 

an  amendment    He  only  asked  that  No  lessons  got,  no  exercises  made, 

the  manager  would  let  him  know  as  On  Bloody  Monday  takes  his  fearful 

soon  as  convenient  if  he  was  really  stond,                                   .^^^^. 

an  incorrigible  blockhead  in  dramatic  .  And  often  eyes  the  birchen-scepterea 

literature.    He  had  already  submitted  hand. 

some  "wretched  stuff,"  but  would 

now    seriously   set    to  work    on    a  a  very  nine  pin,  I   my   stage  life 

comedy,  some  friends  of  his  having  through,                                .   . 

"  so  worked  upon  his  vanity"  as  to  Knocked  down  by  wUt,  »ei  yp  ogam  oy 

T^A-  i^'"l  ?^^i-    "^^"^"^  '''''''^?-  InC^r  and  twenty  years  the  spirit. 

He  did  not  like  sitting  down,  even  to  ^^  *^?^  *"           ^ 

begin,  until  he  got  some  encourage-  ig^iT  not  long  enough  to  play  the 

ment    He  was  a  stranger  to  Garrick  ^^^  9 

at  the  time.    So  the  proceeding  was  f^o  prove  it  is,  permit  me  to  repeat 

a  little  "  COoL"     But  he  was  encou-  what  late  I  heard,  in  passmg  through 

nured  to  go  on,  and  the  result  was  the  the  street. 

highly  successful  comedy  of  "  False  A  youth  of  parts,  with  Udies  by  Us 

S^^'S"^^''^  ^"^  ^''''^  *  '""^^'^  ThS^ Vwd  his  glaas.  and  through  it, 

""^oiJSJds  the  close  of  his  life,  as  he  **^<>«^  "^^  ^^^''' 


•  I 


J    ^^nf  ion  of  the  comedy,  in  his  Life   of 
-  .  refer  readers  to  Mr.  Forster's  hnmorons  d^"?^*     ^j^j  ^  much  of  it  that  Lord 
Goldsmith.     The  play  was  so  successful,  and  ^^^       ^^^  he  said,  with  true  aristocratic 
Pembroke  was  e  iger  to  be  back  from  Paris  to  sec  it,  ""  ^^  ^g  »i  Kelly,"  especially  if  there 
pride,  that  he  could  expect  very  little  from  such  a  "      .      ^^^  \^  the  drama  have  boen 
be  an  "  O  "  before  it.     Some  wonderful  thia^s*  *"  ,^?" 
done  by  men  with  this  objectionable  "  0  "  before  tuem-  ^^  5» 
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« *Ti8  he  I  by  Jove— grown   quite  a  said  the  piece  would  suffer  leas  by 

clumsy  fellow ;  eetting  ria  of  the  decent  portions,  and 

He*8  fit  for  nothing  but  a  Punchinello;  feaviDg  the  impurities,  than  by  fol- 

O  yes,  for  comic  secrets— Sir  John—  \Q^\x\g  the  opposite  course.  By  cut- 
no  further ;  ^j  g  ^^^y  ^bout  half,  it  was  brought 

He's  much  too  fat  for  batUes,  rapes.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^f    Maimed   shape; 

YfTm"^^.  service,  you  my  faults  thoueh  the  humours  of  the  W^ 

will  spare,  Blackacre,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Chve, 

And  make  allowance  for  the  wear  and  carried  it  through,  in  spite,  too.  of  the 

t«ar.  absurdity  of  Yates,  a  man  who  had 

The  Chelsea  pensioner,  who,  rich  in  acted  at  Ipswich,  when  Garrick  first 

scars,  came  out,  playing  a  youth  of  seven- 
Fights  o'er  in  prattle  aU  his  former  ^qj^^    Before  this  appearance  he  still 

wars,*  seems  to  have  thought  of  retiring 

Though  past  thcservice,  may  the  young  ^^.^^  ^^le  stage ;  he  hacllooked  forward 

To'm'L^present.  to  fire,  and  mount  *«  it  with  nervousness  and  appre- 
the  breach.  hensiont— but  this  uproarious,  and 

Should  the  dium  beat  to  arms,  at  first  above  all,  the  open  approbation  of 
he'll  grieve,  the  King,  determined  him. 

For  wooden  leg,  cortege,  and  armlesa  Not  long  before  he  had  set  out  on 
sleeve,  his  travels,  one  of  the  friends  he  had 

Then  cocks  his  hat,  looks  fierce,  and  made  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Robert  Jeph- 
swells  his  chest—  Bon,   a   clever   and   cheerful  Irish- 

•TU  for  my  King !  and,  zounds !  I U    ^^^^  ^^^  g^g^  ^^^  pleasant  office  of 
.do  my  best.  Master   of    the    Horse   at    Dublin 

There  is  good  spirit  in  these  lines,  Castle,  happened  to  be  in  London, 
and  the  "  hit"  at  the  close,  with  the  This  gentleman  wrote  plays  which 
King  himself  looking  down  from  his  had  success,  and  was  foremost  in  or- 
boz,  must  have  awakened  enthu-  ganizing  the  numerous  private  thea- 
Biasm.  tricals  for  which  Irish   persons  of 

The  curtain  then  rose  on  the  first  quality  had  such  a  taste.  As  he  was 
scene,  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  "and  jovial,  it  followed,  almost  of  course, 
in  a  moment  it  was  seen  that  there  that  he  wanted  money,  and  Garrick, 
was  not  the  least  ground  for  that  with  his  usual  generosity,  seems  to 
assumed  consciousness  of  decay.  On  have  lent  him  a  sum  of  no  inconsi- 
the  contrary,  it  was  perceived  that  in  derable  amount ;  for  with  a  pleasant 
ease  and  elegance  of  manner,  and  in  frankness  he  admitted  that  his  cir- 
an  unaffected  and  natural  manner,  cumstances  in  life  had  been  such  as 
he  had  gained  immensely  by  the  in-  oftener  subjected  him  to  receive  than 
fluence  of  French  habits  and  French  enabled  him  to  confer  benefits.*' 
actine  ;  and  above  all,  that  he  had  But  he  had  a  sensitiveness  which  it 
now  lost  that  rather  anxious  look  of  must  be  said  was  a  little  character- 
expectancy  and  waiting  for  applause,  istic  of  his  country.  Garrick,  who 
which  usually  attended  on  the  dose  had  voluntarily  offered  his  assistance, 
of  one  of  his  "  points.'*  Prologues  as  he  was  now  eoing  abroad  for  some 
were  repeated  like  plays.  For  more  years,  and  settling  his  affairs,  pro- 
than  ten  nights  this  prologue  had  to  posed  some  shape  of  formal  security, 
be  eiven.  This  was  indignantly  resented  by  tiie 

His  next  venture  was  a  revival  of  sensitive  Master  of  the  Horse,  as  he 
Wycherl/fl  "Plain  Dealer,"  which  frankly  admitted,  "from  the  con- 
was  prepared  for  the  stage  by  the  sciousness  of  my  own  inability  to 
hands  oi  Bickersta^.  This  was  a  discharge  so  considerable  a  debt  if 
strange  selection,  for  it  may  be  safely    the  power  of  demanding  it  fell  into 


*  There  is  a  hint  here  of  another  pensioner,  who  "  shoulders  his  crutch,  and  ahowad 
how  fields  were  won." 

t  See  Mrs.  Gibber's  letter,  p.  207  of  the  first  vol.  of  the  Garrick  Letters.  He  had 
written  to  her  on  that  very  day,  and  that  charming  woman  had  been  in  a  flutter  all 
through  it  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  he  had  asked  her  to  pray  for  him,  for  she  was 
a  devout  CathoUc,  and  he  had  just  come  from  the  land  of  Catholic  practiceSb  **  I  assure 
you,*'  he  writes,  "you  were  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  and  discourse  the  whole  day,  and 
at  BIZ  o^dock,  *  when  the  play  was  beginning,'  I  obeyed  your  commands." 
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any   other   hands  but  your  own."  Edmund  Burke,  who  had  got  into 

The  result  was  a  rather  natural  cool-  some  scrape  with  the  Commissioners 

ness.      On    Grarrick's    return,    Mr.  of  Customs.    Now,  an  unfortunate 

Jephson  determined  to  make  some  wretch,   lying    under    sentence    of 

amende.    He  saw  his  fault.  death,    and  ordered   for  execution. 

It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  the  writes  from  the  condemned  cell  the 

Micawber-like  flourish  with  which  most  piteous  of  appeals,  from  '^  your 

he  comes  forward.     Owns  he  has  dying  and  ever  obliged,  humble  ser- 

been  wrong,  but  is  determined  "to  vant."     And   Garrick   works,   and, 

do   all  that  now  remains   for  my  late  as  it  is,  through  the  Kocking- 

satisfaction  and  your  own.*'    Which  hams,  procures  a  respite.    Johnson, 

is  not  to  pay  the  money  he  owed,  but  too,  had  benefited  by  his  friendly 

''to  acknowledge  myself  under  the  assistance  of  a  loan  of  a  hundred 

greatest  obligations  to  you,  and  to  pounds,  which,  however,  the  sturdy 

assure  you,  if  you  now  please  to  moralist  repaid,  telling  his  creditor,  in 

accept  my  bond,  or  other  instrument,  a   blunt,  surly  way,  that  "  it  was 

for  the  money,  it  will  in  no  degree  \ying  ready  for  him  in  Mrs.  John- 

lessen  the  sense  of  the  great  setn^ice  son's  hands." 

your  kindness,"  &c    Garrick,  with  More  pleasant  is  it  to  see  with 

that     charming     sweetness    which  what   affection   tnie    friends,    who 

always  distinguished  him,  only  said,  wanted  little  from  him,  looked  for 

"  The  more  I  think  of  this  matter,  him.    Mrs.  Cibber,  down  at  Wood- 

the  less  I  am  able  to  account  for  your  ley,   with    droll    friends,   and   her 

particular  diffidence.     I  wish  your  parrot  and  her  dogs,  was  eager  that 

next  friend  may  be  as  much  more  able  he  and  "  sweet  Mrs.  Crarrick   should 

to  serve  you,  as  more  deserving  of  come  down.    Her  health  was  very 

your  confidence;  and  I  wish  that  I  bad,  but  she  looked  forward  to  joining 

could  not  think  that  you  have  withheld  him  at  Christmas,  and  as  we  have 

the  only  proof  you  could  give  me  that  seen,  ''entering  his  favourite  mare 

this    confidence  was   mutual."    He  Belvidera."  Burke,  too,  was  eager  for 

then   reassured   Mr.    Jephson,    by  his  company,  promising  him  farmer^s 

telling  him  that  he  had  protected  fare — fowls  from  his  own  poultry  yard 

him,  as  to  the  bond,  in  his  wilL  and  beef  of  his  own  rearing — early 

The  Master  of  the  Horse,  after  all,  hours,  boiled  mutton,  drowsy  conver- 

was  a  cood  fellow  ;  and  this  was  in  sation,  and  a  little  clabber  milk, 

what  Johnson  would    have   called  He  had,  however,  time  to  settle 

"  the  sensitiveness  of  impecuniosity."  himself  in  his  house  or  think  of  his 

His  plays  were  afterwards  brought  plans  before  the  playwrights  were 

out  by  the  same  friend.     I  have  no  upon  him.   An  Eton  master,  who  had 

scruple  in  dwelling  on  these  passages  been  civil  to  his  brother's  boy,  now 

a  little  minutely,  as  they  illustrate,  appeared  in  this  capacity, 

more  than  anything,  Garrick's  charm-  For  some  time  past  he  had  had 

ing  temper.  peace,  only  through  the  agency  of  a 

r^ow  comes  a  blunt,  plain  applica-  fortunate    coolness,     from    Arthur 

tion  to  him  from  his  ola  schoolfellow.  Murphy's  querulousness  and  attacks. 

Johnson,   then   busy   with    Shake*  This  must  have  been  a  sincere  relief, 

speare.    He  knew  that  great  regard  for  no  one,  as  Wilkinson  delighted  to 

would  be  had  to  "  his  opinion  of  an  observe,  possessed  such  a  collected, 

edition  of  Shakespeare.'     "I  desire,  measuredpowerofannoyance  from  his 

therefore,  to  secure  an  honest  preju-  special  knowledge  of  Garrick's  weak 

dice  in  my  favour  by  securing  your  places.    It  was,  nowever,  convenient 

sufi&age,  and  that  this  prejudice  may  now  to  come  to  an  accommodation, 

be  really  honest,  I  wish  you  would  Bickerstaff  was  his  agent,  who  in  the 

name  such  plays  as  you  would  wish  November  of  this  year  ('67),  bringing 

to  see."     As,  of  course,  his  friend  about  the  matter  with  Garrick,  heard 

worked  for  him— canvassed— secured  him  speak  kindly  and  handsomely  of 

subscribers — the   Duke   of  Devon-  Murpny.     Bickerstaff,  with  all  his 

shire,  Mr.  Beighton,  and  others;—  short-comings,  was  a  warm-hearted, 

indeed,  whatever  view  we  take  of  enthusiastic  Irishman,  reported  this 

him,  he  seems  to  be  always  working  good  news,  called  three  times  on  Mr. 

for  others.    Now,  he  is  interceding  Garrick,  and  begged  of  him  to  come 

with  influential  people  in  behalf  of  to  his  "  hovel"  some  night,  and  meet 
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Johnson  and  Murphy,  and  have  a  wish  to  avoid  it.*'  "WhatapityT  saya 

complete   reconciliation.      Garrick's  Garrick,  with  infinite  temper,  "  that 

answer  was  as  warm  and  as  eager : —  your  natural  good  humour  and  good 

^  sense  will  now  and  then  fail  when  you 

DiBAR   BICKERSTAFF,-Y0U  ««  »   gOOd  ^^  ^  j^^^gQ  ^^f  ^g  |»      gc  thCU  shoWS 

ChriBtian.    I  shaU  with  great  plewure  meet  him  how  mistaken  he  was  :"  I  think 

tiie  company  you  mention  at  your  houBe.  .^                   ^  ^            ^    j  ^ 

Ab  I  am  almost  on  my  theatrical  deathbed,  "  "  '^'y  "Y^*"*    i  T    i     j*t"^  ..,   ,  y 

I  wish  to  die  in  charity  and  goodwill  with  *?,  a  friend ;  and  to  lend  it  with  his 

aU  men  of  merit,  and  with  none  more  so  sUver  spoons  m  my  drawer  seenis  to 

(as  he  wishes  it  too)  than  with  Mr.  Mur-  me  the  very  spirit  of  pawnbrokmg 

phy. I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours,  without  the  three  blue  balls.     You 

D.  Gabrick.  are  acquainted  with  no  man  who  would 

P.S.— Pray  let  ns  meet  as  if  we  had  never  have  more  pleasure  in  serving  you  in 

thought  unkmdly  of  each  other.  everv  manner  he  could  than  myself.'' 

With  all  this,  Garrick  strained  a  point, 

The  same  agency  brought  another  and  the  play  was  actually  fixed  for 
penitent — anotner  playwright  also —  the  first  month  of  the  next  year.  A 
to  his  feet  to  beg  forgiveness.  This  day  for  reading  was  fixed.  But  Mr. 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin,  who  took  Murphy  was  **  sensitive*'  stilL  Ha 
that  opportunity  of  lamenting  the  did  not  care  about  it.  It  was  prema- 
loss  of  Mr.  G.'s  friendship  ....  ture  to  put  the  play  in  rehearsal,  as 
and  who  cannot  but  acknowledge  no  terms  had  been  agreed  on  between 
himself  both  sorry  and  surprised  at  him  and  the  managers.  This  might 
the  continuance  of  Mr.  G.'s  ill-placed  be  all  ''false  delicacy,"  but  still  he  was 
and  ill-deserved  resentment.  As  a  inditferent  He  received  a  reply  from 
matter  of  course  all  was  condoned  in  Garrick's  brother,  but  really  dictated 
both  instances,  and  we  may  say  with  by  Garrick  himself  from  his  sick  bed ; 
Bickerstatf.  '^  Did  I  want  anything  to  for  there  is  one  stroke  in  it  quite  after 
make  me  think  better  of  you,  or  love  his  manner : — "  It  m£^  be  a  false 
jrou  better,  your  charming  behaviour  delicacy  in  you  not  to  fix  a  value  on 
m  this  affair  would  make  me  do  it"  your  own  works,  but  it  is  a  real  deli- 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  both  only  cacy  in  the  managers  which  hinders 
found  it  an  interest  to  make  submis-  them  from  doing  it."  When  the  play 
sion.  Franklin  had  most  likely  an-  was  brought  out  on  the  27th  Febru- 
other  play  by  him  ;  and  in  two  days  ary,  Mr.  Barry  got  iU,  or  took  airs, 
a  new  play  was  sent  to  Gku>rick  by  and  this  was  an  occasion  for  fresh  pet- 
Murphy — a  little  surprisingly  near  to  tishness.  "  Alzuma,"  a  new  one,  was 
the  date  of  reconciliation.  Garrick's  in  Garrick's  hands,  and  he  demanded 
consenting  to  "  make  up,"  he  said,  it  back  in  disgust,  with  a  "  vaUat  res 

f&ve  him  as  good  an  opmion  of  his  ludicra*^  Garrick  sent  it  to  him  as 
eart  as  he  always  had  of  his  judg-  desired,  and  might  well  congratulate 
ment,  which,  in  theatrical  matters,  himself  on  this  liarewell  resolution, 
he  thinks  infallible,  therefore  he  His  health  was  not  very  good  at 
gladly  submits  his  tragedy,  &c.  Not  this  time.  He  was,  besides,  worried 
Ions  after  the  intercessor  himself  had  and  harassed.  Lacy,  with  whom 
to  fly  the  country.  he  had  been  reconciled,  had  begun 
But  in  the  next  month  Garrick  was  again  to  be  dissatisfied  and  quarrel- 
to  pay  the  usual  penalty  for  Mr.  Mur-  some.  He  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
phy's  "friendship."  The  latter's  sen-  George  Garrick  and  was  determin^ 
sitiveness  began  to  be  disturbed  about  to  dnve  him  out  of  the  theatre.  He 
a  loan  of  £100  from  Garrick,  the  only  was  insensible  to  Garrick's  own  merit 
securitv  for  which  was  the  profit  of  and  services.  But  the  latter,  sick  and 
any  play  to  be  written  in  future,  weary  of  this  altercation,  was  deter- 
Garrick  was  not  able  to  bring  out  the  mined  to  end  all,  and  retire  from  the 
new  play, "  Zenobia,"that  season,  and  theatre.  A  report  even  reached  the 
sent  it  back  to  the  author  for  safe  Norfolk  circuit  that  he  was  dead, 
custody,  possible  alteration,  &c.  This  The  lawyers  were  all  ready  to  go  into 
Murphy  resented.  He  did  not  like  mourning,  with  Sergeant  Whitaker 
the  air  of  putting  his  plays  in  pawn,  at  their  head.  At  the  Bar  mess  there 
as  it  were.  "  which  is  to  work  itself  was  sincere  grief.  "  How  well  he 
clear,  the  Lord  knows  when.  This  is  played  this,  that,  the  other,  eveiy- 
^be  old  trait  of  business,  and  I  much  thing  !"    A  monument  was  built  tQ 
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him  in    Westminster   Abbey  in  a  an  old  woman  who,  when  she  has 

moment  lost  her  beauty,  will  not  be  admired, 

He  was  now  to  find  his  intercourse  hecaiise  she  was  once  handsome,     .    . 

with  Cumberland  renewed  after  a  Bemember  likewise  that  two  coats 

long  coolness.   There  were,  of  course,  are  better  than  one  ;  and  that  paying 

the  usual  reasons  on  Cumberland's  for  the  turning  of  an  old  sack,  costs 

side.  Indeed  the  situation  of  manager  twice  for  the  making  one  new.     She 

at  Druiy  Lane  at  this  era  must  have  tells  them  that  Mr.  Garrick  hopes 

been  unrivalled,  as  a  spot  from  which  they  will  furnish  their  petite  cervelle, 

tootudythclittle  meannesses  of  human  and  read  a  little  histoiy.    ''So  hear 

nature.    The  flourishing  theatre,  the  ends  my  first  sermon.''^ 

celebrity  and  profit  commenced  with  This  good  advice  was  directed  to 

it,  and  the  power  wielded  by  its  chief  Miss  Kitty ;  but  Miss  Bell,  her  half 

gathered  about  it  as  many  mtriguers  sister,  was  all  the  time  being  the 

as  might  gather  in  a  little  (German  heroine  of  a  romance,  and  stood  more 

kingdom.     Even    from   his  letters  in  need  of  it    A  penniless  French 

alone,  Garrick  might  learn  to  what  officer,  named  Moli^re.  had  met  the 

abasement  self-interest  would  make  voung  English  girl,  and  had  fallen  in 

men  stoop.    Cumberland  had  a  farce  love,  or  had  affected  to  fall  in  love 

•  ready,  which,  in  a  cavalier  fashion,  with  her.    With  the  usual  adventure 

and  without  a  word  of  allusion  to  the  of  Frenchmen  in  such  affairs,  he  had 

past,  he  proposes  to  send  in  for  Mr.  actually  taken  a  garret  in  M.  Des- 

Gamck's  acceptance.   The  other  will  combe's  house,  and  from  this  ambus- 

gire  it  his  best  consideration,  but  "at  cade  carried  on  his  plans.    He  was 

the  same  time,  must  confess  himself  met  on  the  stairs,  wrote  letters  about 

as  much  surprised,  after  so  long  a  his  grand  passUmy  and  obtained  some 

silence,  to  receive  his  note  of  yester-  from  the  foolish  girl,  which,  with  the 

day.  ....  Indeed  he  little  thought  true    chivalry   of    the    Frenchman 

aflter  Ms  new  scheme  he  should  be  whose  profession  is  following  hmnea 

•gain  honoured  with  his  commands.''  fortunes^  he  exhibited  to  his  friend& 

..."  I  perceive,"  replied  Cumber-  The  matter  soon  transpired,  and  the 

land,  in  his  strangely,  pompous  style,  young  ladies  were  sent  home.    No- 

"  that  you  write  under  resentment  thing  could  be  more  admirable  than 

Weak  as  are  the   foundations   on  Garrick's  letters— judicious,  severe, 

which  you  build  your  anger,  I  am  and  yet   not  unkind — skilfully  ad- 

well  content  you  should  have  some  dressed  to  her  pride,  and  without 

plea  for  your  neglect  of  me.  .  .  .  And  anything  artificial ;  contemptuously  . 

I  had  rather  that  excuse  should  pro-  exposing  the  true  character  of  the 

ceed  from    passion    (though   self-  admirer,  and  stripping  the  whole  of 

inttrtA  he  the  root  of  it),  than  be  its  romance.  Hewasjustlydispleased, 

found  to  proceed  from  the  lassitude  and  for  some  time  was  cold  and  severe 

of  friendship."  to  her;  but  on  her  justifying  herself 

They  had  now  taken  the  charge  in  some  very  "  proper "  letters,  he 

of  two  of  the  improvident  Geor|;e's  looked  over  the  past,  and  wrote  to  her 

daughters,  Arabella  and  Catherme,  again  as  "  my  dear  BelL" 

and  sent  them  over  to  Paris  to  Momi.  Thi-  essence  of  roses, 

and  Madame  Descombe  s  school.  The  sweetest  of  posi^ 

This  adoption,  as  it  will  be  seen,  ^„  gj^en  by  dear  Hannah  More ; 

hronght  trouble  and  resi)onsibility.  Near  my  heart  I  will  wear  it, 

and  there  are  some  channing  letters  No  movement  shall  tear  it 

of  Mrs.  Garrick  to  her  "  dear  Kitty,*'  From  thence  with  the  weight  of  proad  ore. 

written  at  this  time,  and  full  of  ftrace  An  infant  muse, 

and  of  good  sense  too.     Her  little  Maria  Gabmck. 
advice  about  dress  is  admirable,  and 

perhaps  a  little  new—"  Remember,"  In  Monsey's  company  Garrick  could 
she  says,  "  that  the  dearest  silks  are  not  resist  giving  way  to  his  taste  for 
not  alwi^s  the  prettiest,  and  never  "  practical  joking."  That  Doctor  re- 
think they  will  wear  the  longer  for  ports  many  of  these  odd  jests.  Once 
being  richer.     I  compare  them  to  when  they  went  into  the  City  with 
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Mr.  Windham  of  Norfolk,  Garrick  ashamed  to  be  dressed  up  in  that 
stopped  at  the  top  of  Ludgate-hill,  finery  when  you  know  that  your  poor 
and  going  into  the  road,  looked  up  mother  is  starving,  and  you  do  not 
and  repeated  aloud^  several  times,  allow  her  more  than  three^penoe  a 
'*  I  never  saw  two  before."  This  soon  week  1"  Abrickbat,  with  some  stones, 
attracted  some  of  those  who  were  was  the  reply  to  this  jest  \  and  the 
passing,  and  gradually  a  large  crowd  actor  and  his  friend  were  glad  to  be 
was  formed  round  the  gentleman  rowedaway  outof  distanoe.* 
who  was  looking  up  and  talking  to  No  one  could  tell  a  "good  stoiy" 
himself  so  strangely.  He  was  asked  so  dramatically,  and  he  was  veiy  fond 
what  he  saw,  but  he  only  repeated  of  the  practical — as  it  was  a  sort  of 
the  same  remark.  One  man  said  it  useful,  unprofessional  training,  and 
must  be  two  storks.  Grarrick's  face  ^ave  him  a  freedom  he  womd  not 
then  took  an  idiotic  stare,  as  he  looked  have  on  the  stage.  Thev  were  of  an 
round  on  the  crowd ;  and  he  told  his  informal  character,  and  he  was  parti- 
friends  that  from  their  mystified  and  cularly  effective  in  describing  some 
puzzled  expression  he  had  obtained  with  characteristic  sketch  that  he  had 
some  useful  professional  hints.  How,  witnessed  himself  among  the  peo- 
too,  he  stopped  a  number  of  school-  pie.  He  saw  a  little  scene  outside  of 
boys  coming  out  of  school,  and  ac-  a  public-house  at  Kenington  gravel- 
cused  one  of  them  of  ill-treating  the  pits,  where  a  man  had  undertaken  to 
other.  The  latter  declared  he  had  eat  a  large  quantity  of  bacon  and 
not  been  ill-treated.  But  Garrick  beans — this  was  one  of  his  most  effec- 
went  on  sternly  reprimanding  the  tive  stories.  An  enormous  crowd  was 
other,  telling  him  how  little  he  de-  gathered,  who  grew  impatient  as  the 
served  the  generosity  of  his  com-  man  did  not  appear,  but  who  at  last 
panion,  who  would  excuse  him  by  a  came  forward  without  his  coat.  '*  his 
falsehood.  The  awe-struck  looks  of  shirt-sleeves  tied  with  red  ribfx>ns,"- 
the  boys,  scared  by  Garrick's  piercing  and  a  large  lump  of  bacon  with  the 
eyes,  and  the  bewildered  expression  beans  on  his  knees.  He  was  well 
of  the  boy,  half  persuaded  that  he  had  received,  and  began  to  eat  with  alac- 
bullied  his  schoolfellow,  was  a  rich  rity,  but  gradually  slackened,  and 
treat  How,  too,  at  old  Somerset-house  finally  ran  in  and  escaped.  The 
he  overtook  a  cheerful  sheet  poster,  mob  then  riotous  grew,  and  wrecked 
who  was  singing,  and  declared  he  the  house.  Garrick's  animated  pic- 
would  get  a  crowd  about  the  man  ture  of  the  whole  scene — the  cries  of 
before  they  reached  Temple-bar.  He  the  mob,  "Beans  and  Bacon!" — to 
went  in  front  of  him,*  turned  and  bring  out  the  man — and  his  vivid 
gave  him  a  piercing  look,  which  at  picture  of  the  confusion,  made  up  a 
once  checked  the  fellow's  gaiety.  A  most  diverting  story,  and  convulsed 
little  way  on  Garrick  stopped  at  an  all  his  hearers-t 
apple-stall,  and  gave  him  another  It  was  now  time  for  him  to  begin 
penetrating  glance,  and  went  on.  to  think  of  rest  and  retirement,  and 
Much  discomposed  the  man  began  to  yet  it  was  early  *  he  had  seen  but 
look  if  there  was  anything  strange  little  more  than  thirty  years'  service, 
about  him^pulling  his  wig,  &c,  and  his  and  many  an  actor  at  only  fifty-six 
eager  anxiety  and  odd  motions  soon  years  old,  and  earning  large  sums, 
gathered  the  crowd  that  Garrick  would  hesitate  before  sacrificing  so 
wished  for.  But  another  of  his  jests  much  profit,  and  would  have  laboured 
had  nearly  ended  more  seriously :  for  until  they  became  infirm  veterans, 
the  trade  of  the  practical  joker  has  But  Gamck  was  manager  as  well  as 
its  risks.  As  he  and  Dr.  Monsey  actor,  and  was  growing  weary;  and 
were  getting  into  a  wherry,  he  ob-  his  tastes,  which  were  naturally  in 
served  B  smart,  well-dressed  youns  the  direction  of  elegant  pleasures  and 
waterman,  standing  on  the  steps,  and  social  ei^oyment,  led  him  fondlv  to 
called  out  to  him~"Are  you  not  hope  that  there  was  a  tolerably  long 


*  Johnson  was  more  than  a  match  for  a  waterman.  Headers  of  Boswell  will  recall 
the  wonderful  *'  double-barreUed'*  stroke  of  Billingsgate  with  which  he  overwhehned  his 
opponent. 

t  Taylor. 
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interval  before  the  great  curtain  fell,  order  for  his  retreat  It  was  not  a 
which  he  might  devote  in  tolerable  sudden  resolve,  and  many  things  com- 
wealth  and  eigoyment  to  "  living  as  bined  to  make  it  a  very  natural  one. 
a  gentleman."  Fifty-six  seems  a  lit-  There  was  the  weary  burden  of  the 
tie  premature,  when  we  think  of  the  theatre,  with  its  discussion  and  re- 
many  artists,  singers  as  well  as  {^layers,  sponsibility,  and  his  querulous  part- 
who  have  been  so  lost  to  their  own  ner.  Its  success  as  a  speculative 
digni^  and  self-respect  as  to  linger  undertaking  was  precarious,  and  in 
inglonously  on  the  stage  which  they  a  great  measure  depended  on  his  own 
almost  totter  across,  mere  wrecks  and  attraction;  and  when  he  lectured  his 
shadows,  whom  the  audiences  pity,  contumacious  actresses  he  was  quite 
or  tolerate  with  good-natured  con-  warranted  that  in  reminding  them 
tempt  We  may  at  least  admire  the  that,  with  all  their  gifts,  they  were 
wise  self-restraint  of  Oarrick,  who  not  sufficient  load  st^  to  attract  the 
determined  to  abstain  in  time,  and  town:  but  when  the  houses  grew 
carry  away  with  him  respect  and  ad-  thin  nis  appearance  was  veiy  neces- 
miration.  It  is  the  unworthy  greed  sary  to  crowd  the  theatre.  This  was 
of  money  that  tempts  them  into  this  the  simple  truth,  and  a  most  surpris- 
unworthy  exhibition,  which  indeed  ing  one.  Management,  therefore,  and 
brings  with  it  a  heavy  penalty ;  for  acting  was  a  double  burden,  and  one 
they  do  not  consider  that  this  hold-  too  much  for  him.  But  there  were 
ing  up  the  spectacle  of  their  own  de-  other  reasons, 
cay  obscures  their  old  and  genuine  It  may  be  iustlysaid  that  the  rough, 
glory,  and  their  feeble  and  exhausted  outspoken  address  of  Williams,  which 
efforts  are  taken  as  the  standard  of  told  such  cruel  home  truths,  had 
their  best  exertions.  come  on  him  with  a  shock.  Old  as 
With  the  usual  eagerness  to  have  a  an  artist  may  be — failing  as  his 
predse  cause  for  everything,  the  gos-  strength  and  powers  may  be— he  still 
siting  world  settled  that  he  had  been  clings  fondly  to  the  idea  that  there 
driven  the  stage  by  the  persecution  is  a  charm,  a  secret  genius  that  re- 
of  three  of  his  actresses.  This  notion  deems  all,  and  hides  those  defects, 
was  ill-naturedly  relished,  and  epi-  It  must  have  been  a  blow  to  be  told 
grams  on  this  pleasant  idea  were  duly  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time, 
made  and  repeated.  One  was  enti-  **You  are  getting  old  and  getting  sti£r. 
tied : —  It  is  a  ludicrous  exhibition  to  see  you 

in  young  lovers'  parts,  like  Ranger 

"ORPHEUS  AKD  oABBicK.  ^^^^  Archcr,  whcro  the  spectacle  of 

**  Three  thoaaand  wives  kiU'd  Orpheus  in  your  tryine  to  climb  into  balconies 

A  rage;  by  rope  ladders,  and  mimicking  the 

Three  actieaBes  drove  Qarrick  from  the  agility  of  youth,  is  comic  and  humili- 

®'"^"  ating. '   "  Kouge  and  iwwder  cannot 

Another  ran-  give  back  the  bloom  of  youth.  An  old 

man,  let  him  move  ever  so  briskly, 

"»I  have  no  nerves,*  says  Y g:  »I  moves  in  straight  lines  and  turns 

<»^ot  •c*-*  almost  at  right  angles."    There  was 

Tve  lost  my  limbs,' cries  A :n:"ti8  ^o  softness  in  his  eyes;  they  had 

fact'  ,r     1   *  grown  hard,  and  "wanting  the  fine 

";;;;\L;^™Jr        ""^  ""^'"^  bewitching  liquid  wWch  pMslonsends 

my  Uuroat  s  so  sore  —  .     .i  rxt  n  W%r 

Garrick  declares 'htfllpUy  the  fool  no  to  the  eye  of  the  young.     'Yourvoice 

more.'  **  ^  growing  hollow  and  hoarse ;  your 

dimples  are  furrows,"  &G.    This  was 

The  ladies  alluded  to  here  were  the  heartless,  and  we  ma^  be  confident 

vivacious  Abington,  Miss  Young  and  sank  deeply  into  Grarnck's  mind,  and 

Mrs.  Yates — admirable  actresses,  and  came  bacK  on  him  very  often.   When 

a  trio  whom  it  would  be  vain  to  think  a  wager,  not  in  the  very  best  taste, 

of  matching  at  any  theatre.    Almost  was  made  about  his  age  by  Gbvemor 

in  the  vear  of  his  departure  from  the  Penn  and  another  gentleman,  and  the 

stage  he  had  disputes  with   these  point  discussed  in  the  papers  and  all 

petulant  ladies,  who  were  as  froward  over  the   town,    Garrick  wrote  to 

as  spoiled  children ;  but  more  than  answer  the  appeal  which  was  made 

two  years  before  he  had  formed  his  to  him,  in  rather  an  aiar«  tone.    The 

reflolution,  and  was  setting  things  in  Oovemor  had  wagered  he  was  dzty, 
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and  begged  he  would  decide  the  point.  But  now.  early  in  January,  1774, 
But  it  is  eyident  that  Garrick,  show-  comes  the  death  of  his  old  friend  and 
ing  that  he  was  four  years  younger,    patron,  Lacy ;  the  sharer  in  his  pro- 

>lain  sperity,  and  who  hunted  with  his 
Grace  of  Grafton  to  win  his  patent^ 
^-.^**w«wjE**t«,v.^^,^.  ««««*^,  — «v  so  many  years  before, 
persons  on  the  stage,  like  ladies  upon  This  was  doubling  the  burden  that 
the  town,  must  endeaTOur,  by  paint,  was  cast  on  him ;  and  voung  Wil- 
dress,  ana  candlelight,  to  set  them-  loughby  Lacy,  who  was  his  father's 
selyes  off  for  what  they  are  not  My  heir,  seemed  to  inherit  his  father's 
age,  thanks  to  your  Excellency's  pro-  quarrelsomeness.  Almost  at  once  he 
clamation  of  it,  has  been  publish^  raised  the  old  point  about  jurisdic- 
with  a  proper  certificate  in  all  the  tion,  and  after  discussing  hu  claim 
papers,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  resign  with  Garrick  in  a  friendly  way,  went 
all  the  love-making  and  ravishing  and  took  counsel's  opinion,  which 
heroes.  The  ladies,  who  are  very  was  in  his  favour,  and  wrote  exult- 
quick  in  these  matters,  sit  now  veiy  ingly  to  Garrick  to  say  that  "  Mr. 
quietly  in  the  boxes  and  think  that  Mansfield  is  of  opinion  that  I  have  « 
Mrs.  Sullen  and  Mrs.  Strickland  are  an  equal  right  with  you  in  the 
in  no  great  danger  from  Archer  and  management  of  every  branch  of  the 
Ranger,  and  that  Jane  Shore  may  business  relative  to  the  theatre."  A 
easily  escape  from  a  Lord  Hastings  short  replv  of  Garrick  showed  his 
of  FiFTT-six."  This  was  all  the  more  admirable  Knowledge  of  man,  and  at 
trying,  as  such  a  wager  could  not  have  once  cowed  the  tone  of  the  young 
been  laid  unless  it  had  been  seen  by  man.  He  was  surprised,  he  said,  at 
his  looks  and  conversation  "  that  I  receiving  the  news  that  he  had  oon- 
was  quite  grown  an  old  maa"  How-  suited  counsel  "  in  a  less  amicable 
ever,  it  was  a  warning,  "and  as  you  way  than  I  proposed."  "You  do 
have  so  kindly  pulled  off  my  mask,  me  justice  in  supposing  that  I  have 
it  is  time  for  me  to  make  my  exit'*  no  wish  to  deprive  you  of  any  benefit 
This  had  an  air  of  banter^  but  there  that  you  are  entitled  to.  I  commend 
was  a  mortification  under  the  banter,  your  prudence,  and  before  I  give  you 
It  was  a  second  hint,  as  rude  and  a  final  answer,  I  shall  follow  your 
plain  as  the  first  example,  and  be  properly  adviifd." 

In  October,  1773,  he  gave  a  formal  The  young  man  at  once  changed  his 
announcement  to  Lady  Hertford  of  tone  ;  begged  pardon  humbly ;  and 
his  intention.  Always  a  little  sensi-  promised  to  make  some  proposals 
tive,  but  wearing  this  sensitiveness  which  would  be  accepted.  AU  was 
on  his  sleeve,  he  was  a  little  "  sore  *'  then  anunged  smoothly, 
at  having  been  ne^ected  bv  Lord  But  he  was  sagacious  enough  to 
Hertford^  the  chamberlain,  he  told  see  that  this  trouble  would  breScout 
her  thathe  supposed  his  "  retreat  was    again. 

too  insignificant  to  announce  to  his  His  painful  malady  was  growins 
lordship  ;"  and  he'  hoped  she  would  worse,  and  distressing  him  a  gooa 
mention  "  this  very  trifling  circum-  deal ;  and  the  "  airs"  and  pettishness 
stance  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain."  of  his  actors  were  now  beginning  to 
This  was  a  little  of  that  social  coquet-  harass  him.  Indeed,  it  was  now  his 
^  ting  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  and  constant  trouble,  and  gave  him  much 
which  bore  fruit  in  a  charming  an-  distress  and  anxiety.*  It  besides 
swer  from  the  lady,  to  the  effect  that  interfered  with  his  acting  ;  any 
"  she  desired  to  snare  with  Mr.  Gar-  violent  exertion,  such  as  falliiig  on 
rick  in  his  retirement  when  their  the  stage,  &c.,  causing  him  great 
Lord  Chamberlain  was  deposed.  But,  anguish.  All  these  were  reasons 
till  then,  she  thinks  she  can  answer  enough,  without  having  to  place  it  to 
for  it,  that  Lord  Hertford  will  take  the  account  of  the  rebeUious  behaviour 
every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  of  three  lively  actresses, 
give  Mr.  Gairick  pleasure,  and  never  He  first  thought  of  Colmaa  as  a 
agree  to  anything  that  can  give  him  likely  purchaser,  and  privately  pro- 
pain."  posed  to  him  to  take  his  share  at 

*  In  this  very  year  of  lua  retirement,  he  was  under  the  hands  of  Pott,  the  Sttrgeoii. 
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j^5,000.     There  had  heen  already  Richard     Brinsley     Sheridan     and 

another  offer  for  the  whole  from  a  Messrs.  linley  and  Ford  had   be- 

gentlemasL      But   Colman   declined  come  the  purchasers  of  his  moiety 

the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  for  ^£35,000.     Sheridan  and  Linley 

there  was  to  be  a  sharer  which  he  were  acquainted  with    him   during 

could  not  endure.    "  Believe  me,  my  many  agreeable  visits  to  Bath, 

dear   Garrick,    I   love  and  honour  A  most  delightful  letter  of  con^- 

you,   and   have  never  in  my  most  tulation  came  to  him  from  the  spinted 

petulant  moments  gone  beyond  the  lady  he  always  called  *'  my  Fivy." 

amantium  iroB,  Take  care  of  yourself  This  gay  creature  was   immensely 

— ^your  dear  woman  will,  I  know,  take  amused  at  the  jumble  of  purchasers 

care   of  you."     Indeea  this  news,  she  read  in  the  papers.    *^I  thought 

now  buzzed  abroad,  was  to  bring  I  should  have  died  laughing  when  I 

pouring  in  upon  him  a  whole  tide  of  saw  a  man-midwife  among  them." 

renewed     sympathy   and    affection.  Still  she  had  her  doubts  about  his 

which  must  have  been  inexpressibly  not   being   able   to   shake   himself 

comforting    to   him.      Every  little  wholly  free,  and  if  he  should  still 

coldness    >and     estrangement    was  long  to  be  dip{)ingiiis  fingers  "in 

smoothed,  and  there  was  a  general  their  theatrical  pudding  (now  without 

outstretching  of  hands,  and  a  shower  plums)  you  will  be  no  Gkurick  for 

of  kindly  wishes.    Very  soon  it  was  your  Pivy." 
known  that  all  was  concluded — that 
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Wanting  a  full  and  hdnest  history  to  it,  at  least  in  their  Irish  aspect, 
of  a  time  of  large  political  and  sociu  can  best  be  viewed  from  the  eminence 
change,  the  best  material  of  sound  on  which  he  stood.  To  have  written 
views  is  the  biography  of  some  prin-  Plunket*s  life  is  to  have  done  more 
cipal  actor,  around  whom  events  than  tell  the  tale  of  one  career : 
cluster,  and  other  personages  stand  such  a  biosnraph^  must  be  hardly 
grouped.  Such  a  central  figure  in  distinguishable  from  history — must 
the  Irish  ante- Union  and  post-Union  be  marked  by  its  simplicity  and 
conflicts  is  Plunket.  In  the  struggle  severity.  To  Mr.  David  Plunket 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  must  be  accorded  the  praise  of  having 
Parliament  no  one  bore  a  part  more  rightly  estimated  the  nature  of  a 
chivalrous  :  the  unavailing  protest  of  task,  in  his  hands  somewhat  more 
the  brilliant  minority  owed  much  of  difEicult  than  it  would  have  been  in 
its  lustre  to  his  eloquence,  and  of  its  those  of  another.  He  has  furnished 
force  his  colossal  logic  was  the  chief  the  right  kind  of  Life  of  Plunket. 
element  The  qualities  shown  on  His  art  consists  in  assuming  that  no 
this  narrower  st^e,  and  appreciated  question  exists  respecting  Plunket's 
by  a  few,  he  had  subsequently  full  political  wisdom  and  foresight ;  and 
opportunity  of  asserting  in  the  this,  probably,  was  the  truest  concep- 
greater  arena,  despite  the  prophecies  tion  of  an  effective  portrait.  But, 
of  extinction  for  Irish  genius  by  the  correcting  the  biography  by  the  evi- 
Union  which  he  and  others  had  dence  which  it  supplies  itself,  it  will 
reiterated.  Plunket  fills  a  consider-  be  seen  that  Plunket's  whole-hearted 
able  place  in  the  imperial  chronicle,  adoption  of  a  principle  led  to  a  too 
He  became  the  trusted  of  the  most  ready  belief  in  the  professions  of 
experienced  statesmen — trusted  both  others,  and  enabled  crafty  men  to  use 
for  worth  and  judgment;  and  the  his  honest  intensity  as  their  power- 
crisis  of  1829,  and  the  public  and  ful  instrument  for  the  advancement 
personal  controversies  that  led  up  of  designs  held  in  reserve.    That 


"The  Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  Lord  Plunket."  By  hie  Grandson,  the  Hon. 
David  Plunket.  With  an  Introductory  Pieface  by  Lord  Brougham.  Two  vole. 
London ;  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  1867. 
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Plunket  was   diBappointed  by  the  tain  it  is  that  in  his  mental  and  moral 
later  attitude  of  those  for  whose  sin-  constitution^  Plunket  exhibited  more 
cerity  he  had  pledged  himself  beyond  of  the  seventy  of  Presbyterian  infipi- 
the  bounds  of  reason,  is  evident  from  rations  than  of  the  characteristics  of 
words  of  his  own.    That  he  did  not  his  subsequent  studies,  or  the   in- 
understand  their  mode  of  political  fluences  to  which  he  was  subjected 
warfare,  or  the  end  of  it,  is  certain ;  on  his  way  to  manhood.  Dr.Plunket's 
and  this  ignorance  gives    his  pro-  inability  to  have  made  a  provision 
minent    earnestness    an   aspect   of  for  his  family  having  been  compen- 
weakness.      The   change,  however,  sated    hy    a    grateful    subscription 
which  his  constancy  of  view,  and  his  among  ms  congregation  and  general 
service  under  vanous  English  Go-  admirers,   his   widow   was  enabled 
vemments  aided  to  eflfect,  would  have  to  give  ner  children  a  liberal  edu- 
come  inevitably  had  his  public  life  cation.     One,    Patrick,    became    a 
terminated  with  his  rhetorical  en-  Dublin   physician,  and  stood  ulti- 
gagement  to  '*  resist  the  Union  with  mately  in  the  first  rank  of  his  pro- 
the  last  gasp  of  his  existence,  and  the  fession,  leaving,  on  his  death,  ^£60,000 
last  drop  of  his  blood" — ^to  swear  his  to  his  brother  .William.     Another, 
children  at  th^  altu*,  at  his  hour  of  David,  having  fought  bravely  under 
dissolution,  like  the  father  of  Hanni-  Washington,    afterwards    made     a 
bal,  "  to  eternal  hostility  against  the  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  the  United 
invaders  of  their  country's  freedom."  States,  and   left   j£40,000,    half    to 
The  deceptions  practised  upon  its  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  en- 
champion  were  tnen  a  new  device,  figged  in  marriage,  and  half  to  Lord 
which  would  have  been  employed  to  Plunket,  who,  however,  lost  it,  though 
meet  the  occasion  whoever  had  the  a  lawyer,  through  some  sharper  prac- 
case  in  hand,  though  others  might  tice  of  an  American  attorney  than,  it 
have  been  less  captivated  by  the  £sdt  is  to  be  hoped,  attome3r8  in  another 
than  Plunket.    Since  then  the  game  hemisphere  are  capable  of.     Young 
has  been  played  again  and  again,  and  William  Plunket  had  also  a  heritage 
is  now  vulgar  and  familiar.  in   his  father's  good  name,  which 
Plunket  was  the  son  of  a  remark-  strengthened  and  assisted  him  on- 
able  man,  who,  at  a  time  when  wit  ward  from  the  dateof  his  sorrow.  The 
and  eloquence  were  critically  appre-  death  of  a  father  is  most  keenly  felt, 
ciated  in  Dublin,  filled  the  office  of  and  the  effects  upon  the  whole  after- 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega-  life  are  generally  most  serious*  when 
tion  of  Strand-street,  where  a  number  the  event  occurs  at  about  the  a^e 
ofthe  wealthiest  merchants  attended,  when  Plunket  suffered  the  losa     it 
and  to  which  the  most  refined  of  the  is  not  only  that  the  resources  too 
professional  classes  were  attracted  by  commonly  then  fail,  which,  continued 
Lis   preachine.     In   a   dty   havina^  for  a  few  years  more,  would  have 
amongitsresiaents  many  distinguished  placed  the  succeeding  race  on  the 
humourists,  his  society  was  coveted,  nigh  road  to  the  same  condition  of 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  life   into   which   they   were   bom; 
with  the  public  as  well  as  with  the  but  how  frequently  do  friends  whose 
smaller  class  of  politicians,  courtiers,  counsels  would  avert  many  a  dfuiger, 
and  men  of  eminence,  of  every  creed  and  whose  advice  might  determine 
and  party.    Long  after  his  death,  his  and  direct  many  an  honourable  am- 
customary  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  bition,  fail  the  orphaned  wager  of  a 
Conunons  was  spoken  of  as  ''Dr.  premature  struggle.     Plunket's  was 
Plunket's  stail^"  both  by  the  few  who  not  a  nature  to  have  sunk  at  any  age, 
valued  his  criticism  on  their  own  and  under   any   circumstances ;  but  his 
others'  oratory,  and  by  the  manv  to  ''  heart  of  controversy^'  from  boyhood 
whom  his  appearance  there  had  oeen  was  well  sustained  by  truer  friend- 
fondly  familiar.    He  died  in  1778,  ships,  which  his  fathers  cenial  quali- 
when  William  Conyngham  Plunket  ties  had   ensured   to  his   children, 
was  fourteen  years  of  age.    Even  at  Counsellor   Yelverton,  subsequently 
that  age,  however,  the  example,  the  Baron  Avonmore,  oneof  Dr.Plunket^ 
advice,  the  indirect  and  insensible  familiarfriends,  recognising  the  talents 
intellectual  influence  of  such  a  father  of  William  Plunket,  encouraged  the 
may  have  done  much  to  mould  the  association  of  his  studies  with  those 
greater  Plunket  of  later  times.    Oer-  of  his  own  son.  Young  Yelyerton  and 
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Flunket  entered  Trinity  College  to-  part  of  their  success  being  referable 

getberyPlunket  taking  a  high  entrance  to  the  early  confidence,  intellectual 

place.    At  seventeen  rlunket  is  found  activity,  tact  and  readiness,  acquired 

a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  in  those  weekly  controversies.    The 

founded  by  Edmund  Burke  in  1747,  little  band  furnished  the  State  with 

which  in  1770  had  been  admitted  more  than  one  leading  politician.  In 

within  the  walls.     At  this  period  1784  Plunket  is   found  in  London 

the  original  ^  Historical  Club  *'  had  keeping   his   terms ;  several  of  his 

expanded  into  something  more  than  letters  to  a  friend  written  at  this  time 

a   debating   society.     Its   members  show  that  he  was  studying  for  his 

dealt  with  subjects  having  a  positive  profession  conscientiously  and  cour- 

practical  interest,  and  there  was  given  ageously.  The  style  in  which  they  are 

to  their  discussion  an  earnestness,  penned  is  flowing  and  elegant,  and  the 

and  an  educating  power  for  the  work  sentiments  are  earnest  and  manly.  In 

of  active  life,  which  must  be  absent  1787  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 

where  the  topics   are  entirely  of  a  Dublin,  and  began  the  work  of  his 

"  dead  past."  A  rule  existed  by  which  life. 

members  were  allowed  to  remain  The  first  real  effort  required  from 
such  after  their  connexion  with  the  the  younff  lawyer  arose  out  of  the 
University  had  closed;  and  even  when  election  of  1790  for  the  University  of 
parliamentary  representatives,  some  Dublin.  It  was  made  before  a  Com- 
of  these  tooK  occasional  part  in  the  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
mimic  debates,  the  better  to  qualify  sitting  to  consider  the  return  of  Mr. 
themselves  for  the  real  toumay.  On  Hutchinson,  second  son  of  F^ovost 
the  minutes  of  the  society  the  record  Hutchinson,  by  whom  Sir  Laurence 
appears  of  a  member's  excuse  for  Parsons  had  been  corruptly  displaced; 
absence  from  a  students'  wrangle—  and  it  is  remarkable  tnat  the  Com- 
"  compulsory  attendance  in  the  House  mittee  had  among  its  members  Arthur 
of  Commons."  A  gallery  was  spe-  Wellesley,  to  become  Duke  of  Wel- 
cially  set  apart  in  the  House  for  lington,andthe  ill-fated  Lord  Edward 
University  students,  and  the  relations  Fitzgerald.  Such  passages  of  Plun- 
that  existed  between  Old  Trinity  and  ket's  speech  impeaching  the  return 
the  building  confronting  it,  were  of  a  as  have  been  {>reserved  indicate  labo- 
character  to  stimulate  the  oratorical  rious  preparation,  a  perfect  mastery 
faculty,  rather  than  to  encourage  of  his  materials,  and  no  lack  of  bold- 
deep  and  patient  scholarship.  These  ness.  The  ailment  is  vehement, 
young  men  were  fired  with  a  love  of  and  pressed  again  and  again  with  that 
liberty,  and  their  modeLi  fostered  superaboundmg  force  which  was 
the  patriotic  virtues.  Those  whom  Plunket's  peculiar  power.  For  eleven 
they  chose  for  their  heroes,  and  vears  afterwards  he  quietly  practised 
honoured  with  an  ardent  affection,  his  profession  with  success.  His 
honestly  loved  their  country,  were  ability  as  a  speaker  had  attracted  the 
proudly  conscious  of  the  victory  attention  of  Lord  Charlemont,  the 
obtained  in  the  regeneration  of  her  commander  of  the  Volunteers,  and  the 
national  assembly,  were  sanguine  as  honourable  offer  was  made  to  him  of 
to  her  future,  and  resolute  in  her  a  seat  for  the  family  x)ocket-borough 
cause.  of  Charlemont  In  1782  Grattan  had 
Plunket  entered  the  arena  of  the  sat  for  the  same  borough.  Complete 
Historical  Societv  amid  the  excite-  unity  of  political  sentiment  did  not 
ments  of  1782.  In  1798  he  became  a  then  exist  between  the  young  law- 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com-  ver  and  his  patron.  Lord  Charlemont 
mons.  The  first  two  years  of  this  beingopposed  to  the  granting  of  large 
interval  he  was  a  prominent  figure —  political  concessions  to  the  Roman 
twice  elected  president — in  the  Histo-  Catholics,  which  Plunket  even  at  that 
rical  Society,  and  had  for  companions,  time  made  a  principal  point  of  his 
rivals  in  deoate,  but  fast  in  friend-  political  creed.  In  1799,  however, 
ship,  Bushe,  Peter  Burrowes,  Miller,  Lord  Charlemont  mentioned  to  his 
Magee,  Parsons,  the  hapless  Wolfe  son  that  his  opinion  had  changed — 
Tone,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  '*  Plunket  had  prevailed  over  an  old 
The  last  two  excepted,  all  lived  to  a  prejudice.'* 

great  age,  and  hela  the  highest  posi-  Thus,  at  thirty-four  years  of  age, 

tions  in  various  walks,  a  considerable  Plunket's  public  career  commenced. 
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No  subject  could  be  better  fitted  to  difficulty  after  the  state  of  things 
excite  and  inspire  a  young  and  ambi*  had  come  into  existence  which  Pitt 
tious  politician  than  that  which  was  was  assured  of  in  1784.  Having 
then  coming  up  for  debate.  The  mo-  directed  information  to  be  procured 
ment  was  fortunate  for  developine  of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
great  faculties.  The  country  had  sunk  House  of  Commons,  elaborate  digests 
to  a  frightful  condition.  It  is  need-  were  prepared,  from  which  it  ap- 
less  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  peared  that  116  nomination  seats 
disorganization  and  hatreds  which  were  in  the  possession  of  25  pro- 
culmmated  in  the  Rebellion,  or  to  prietors ;  Lord  Shannon  returned  16 
consider  such  delusions  of  the  day  as  members ;  the  family  of  Ponsonby, 
that  the  Gbvemment  had  deliberately  14  -Lord  Hillsborough,  9  ;  the  Duke 
planned  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  car-  of  Leinster,  7.  The  Government  had 
rying  the  Union.  The  true  estimate,  altogether  186  votes,  whilst  the  Oppo- 
doubtless,  would  be  one  which  gener-  sition  numbered  82  only.  The  House 
ously  construed  the  aspirations  and  was  classed  in  a  manner  which  might 
acts  of  statesmen  who  thought  them-  suggest  a  curious  catalogue  of  seats 
selves  obliged  to  sanction  a  course  of  at  the  present  time.  There  were  86  pro- 
dealing  with  the  members  of  the  Irish  prietary  seats,  *^  the  owners  of  which 
Parliament,  hy  which  alone  it  was  had  let  them  out  in  consideration 
possible  to  bring  about  what  they  of  titles,  offices,  and  pensions  in  pos- 
knew  to  be  essential  to  the  establish-  session  or  expectancy ;"  twelve  seats 
ment  of  peace  in  Ireland— its  speedy  belonged  to  "the  Castle;"  forty-four 
destruction.  If  it  be  true  that  the  were  occupied  by  placemen.  There 
IrishParliament  could  never  have  sue-  were,  besides,  thirty-two  votes  of 
ceeded  in  governing  the  people  peace-  gentlemen  who  had  promises,  "  or 
ably,  and  maintaining  at  the  same  who  had  avowed  their  expectations  of 
time  satisfactory  relations  with  the  favoursand  qualifications."  There  was 
Crown,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  a  party  of  twenty-nine,  "though  will- 
strong  and  honest  the  motives  must  ing  to  cultivate  private  intercourse 
have  been  that  influenced  those  who  with  ministers,  who  aficcted,  and 
pressed  on  the  Union,  though  the  sometimes  asserted,  an  independent 
means  used  to  accomplish  it  can  never  opposition  in  the  House."  "  I^LStlv,'* 
be  extenuated,  or  regrets  cease  that  states  the  record,  "  there  were  twelve 
the  experiment  of  an  independent  members  not  registered  in  the  Secre- 
Irish  Parliament  failed.  Nor  can  the  tary's  books  as  demanding  eiUier 
admiration  ever  decline  which  Irish-  peerages,  places,  or  pensions,  and 
men  feel  for  the  men,  of  unexampled  therefore  set  dovm  as  supporting  the 
genius  and  patriotism,  who  resisted  Government  on  public  grounds." 
to  the  end  what  they  regarded  as  the  The  support,  however,  of  these  twelve 
enslavement  of  their  country.  If  it  was  not  free  from  suspicion,  and  no 
was  impossible  to  reform  the  Irish  doubt  a  majority,  even  of  that  small 
Parliament  without  producing  great  residuary  party  was  not  immaculate, 
social  evils  within  Ireland  itself,  it  The  document,  which  Mr.  Massev 
was  better  that  it  should  perish,  quotes  in  his  Histori/y  from  the  £ol- 
Thus  at  least  thought  cooler  heads  ton  MSS.,  has  such  particulars  of  the 
than  the  native  patriots  about  to  be  transactions  which  secured  the  com- 
dwufed    and   dishonoured   by  the  plianoe  of  the  Parliament  as  these : — 

change,  and,  the  object  thus  justified       u  h.  h.,  son-in-law  to  Lord  A ,  and 

to  themselves,  what  the  necessities  of  brought  into  Parliament  by  him,  studies 
the  case  demanded  was  done  with  law,  and  wishes  to  be  commissioner  of  bar- 
daring  unscrupulousness  and  absence  racks,  or  in  some  similar  place.  Woold  go 
of  shame.  It  was  honourable  to  the  into  orders  and  take  a  living. 
Irish  name  that  amongst  the  crowd  "  ^  I^m  brother  to  Lord  C-- — ^  applied 
of  the  corrupt  a  few  mcorruptibles  '**'  ***  office;  but  as  no  specific  promise 
were  found,  whose  virtue,  whose  elo-  ^?,r^  ^  ^^^\  H"  ^x?7  ^**i^  *■  ^P^* 
auence,  whose  noble  courage,  made  ^XnrCm  '^^^''^^^ 
t\e  expiring  hours  of  the  IrishLegis-  -uji,^reiuL'^^t£500peramim; 
lature  a  splendid  passage  in  our  his-  states  yery  high  pretenZmi  froihis  skili 
tory,  a  boast  for  all  of  us— of  every  in  House  of  Commons'  management ;  ex- 
class,  creed,  and  tradition.  pects  £1,000  per  amutm.  N.B.— Be  cartful 
To  carry  the  Union  was  no  great  of  him. 
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^*T.  N.  has  been  in  the  annyi  and  ib  now  also  obliged  to  guarantee  onr  public  loana. 

on  half-pajT.    Wishes  a  troop  of  dragoons  It  was  not  by  flattery  that  the  conntiy 

In  foil  pay.    States  his  pretensions  to  be  would  be  saved — truths,  however  disagree- 

fifteen  years*  service  in  Parliament.    N.B.  able,  must  be  told — and  if  Ireland  did  not 

— Would  prefer  oflice  to  military  promotion,  boldly  look  her  situation  in  the  face,  and 

but  already  has,  and  has  long  had,  a  pen-  accept  that  Union  which  would  strengthen 

Bton.     Especially  on  the  side  of  truth  not  and  secure  her,  she  would,  perhaps,  have 

favourably.  no  alternative  but  to  sink  into  the  embrace 

**R.  P.,  independent,  but  well  disposed  of  French  fraternity.    You  talk  of    na- 

to    Government.      His   four  sisters  have  tional  pride  and  independence,  but  where 

pensions ;  his  object  is  a  living  for  his  is  the  solidity  of  this  boast  ?    You  have 

brother.**  not  the  British  Constitution,  nor  can  you 

have    it    consistently  with  your    present 

A  Parliament  which  it  was  found  species  of  connexion  with  Great  Britain : 

BO  easy  to   demoralize   was   hardly  *^*'  Constitution  does  not  recognize  two 

worth  the  defence  of  its  existence  in  separate  and  independent  legislatures  under 

which    Plunket  bore  so    brave    and  ?"!,  <^^^7the    greater    country    must 

brilliant  a  part    That  defence  was  LttTe^p^J.^/^^*^^^^ 

simply  a  protest.       It    eould  never  concerns ;  but  thU  necessary  and  beneficial 

nave  influenced  a  foregone  conclusion,  operation  of  the  general  will  must  be  pre- 

The  weakness  of  their  replies  to  it  ceded  by  establishing  one  common  interest, 

arose  in  part  from  the  consciousness  As  the  pride  of  this  country  advances 

of    the     ministers    that    they     had  with  her  wealth,  it  may  happen  that  you 

made  sure  of  the  actual  strength  to  will  not  join  Great  Britain  in  her  wars— it 

accomplish  what  they  had  taken  in  »»  only  a  common  polity  that  wiU  make 

hand:  that  the  means  they  employed  2"**  -""^^^      Incorporate   with    Great 

to  gaiii  it  could  not  bear  sifting  ;  and  ^T'^'J^ZtJZJ^r  wT^if  Bri^„'  ' 

.1*1..  Lij.      ij.Ai.1     ftna  common  means.      If   ixreat  Untam 

that  It  was  best  to  let  the  steam  ^y^  ^^^  ^^^^  subjection,  resist  it ;  but  if 

blow  off  of  a  patnotism,  numerically  g^e  wishes  to  unite  with  you  on  terms  of 

weak,  though  pure  and  elevated,  and  equality,  'tis  madness  not  to  accept  the 

as  they  considered  vain  and  unprac-  offer.    All  questions  have  arguments  on 

tical.     Mr.  David  Plunket  shows  the  both  sides,  but  the  least  evils  are  to  be 

spirit  of  fairness  which  raises  his  chosen.     It  is  objected  that  the  legislature 

work  to  the  rank  of  history,  by  ad-  ^'^^  »ot  be  local    'Tis  for  that  reason  the 

mitting  that  Lord  Comwallis  united  ?>«*«^'«  «  adopted,  for  with  a  local  legis- 

the  Union  policy  with  a  lenient  sys-  ^»*^7  *"^  the  present  divi«on  of  your 

tPm    nf  mfpt    ami   that    DaatlPTPaih  P^P^^  X^"  ^^^  «^  ^^'     Absenteesr-an- 

tem  01  rule,  ana  tnat  L^astiereagn,  ^^^^^  objection- they  would  be  somewhat 
though  his  speeches  were  a  mixture  increased,  no  doubt,  but  this  evil  would  be 
of  dislocated  arguments,  broken  me-  compensated  by  other  advantages,  and, 
taphors,  and  cold,  hard  sneers,"  amongst  others,  by  the  growth  of  an  inter- 
nevertheless  helped  forward  the  cause  mediate  class  of  men  between  the  landlord 
which  with  such  extraordinary  cour-  and  the  peasant — a  class  whose  loss  is  felt 
age  he  was  conducting,  by  the  >»  Ireland— to  train  the  mind  of  the  lower 
"abrupt,  inevitable  force  with  which  •  «!*«;,  ^^  ^«  «^"^*^  ^^®  ^^"^  ^8' 
unpleasant   truths  were  put.'*    Of  ^"^'* 

those  truths  the  following  are  a  sam-       xhe   answer   to  Castlereaeh  was 

pie  :—  Plunket's  first  prominent  narliamen- 

"  After  the  melancholy  state  to  which  tary  eflFort,  and  his  f]^^^^.^,,|^^ 

this  country  had  been  reduced,  His  Ma-  tense,  and  massive.    Its  »^ost  telling 

jorty*8  Ministers  would  feel  that  they  abdi-  portion  consisted  01  an  mirepia  ae- 

cated  their  duty  to  the  empire,  if  they  did  fence  of  the   freedom  01  aiSCUMlon. 

not    seriously    consider    that    state,    and  Powerful  ajB   it  vas,  ",  ^^j'^^^®,  ?* 

adopt  the  best  remedy  for  the  evib  which  points  which  Oastlereagh  had  roughly 

it  comprised.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  Jtated.    It  attained  its  highest  eleva- 

this  country  to  have  in  it  no  fixed  prin-  ^ •       ♦i^ris— 

dples  on  whidi  the  hmnan  mind  could  the  Prime  Mmiater  of 

reet-no  one  standard  to  ^  the  diffe-  _  "  The  exam^e  ^       ^       ^    ^^^^^ 

rent  prejudices  of  the  country  could  be  Sigland,  «f **al>iem   j^j^^  of  England 

accommodated.    What  was  the  price  of  the  noble  lord-  W^*^bandoned in  hislatter 

connexion  at  present  with  Great  Britain  ?  has  his  faults.  ^  ^    .  reform,  by  prof oaang 

A  military  establishment  far  beyond  our  yean  the  pnj^g^^ed  the  early  confidence 

national   means  to  support,  and  for  which  which  he  had  ^/^^^v^a  and  in  the  whole 

we  are  indebted  to  Great  Britain,  who  is  of  the  people  of  a>»B        » 
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of  his  political  conduct  he  has  shown  him-  Duelling  had  been  deliberately  flc- 

fidf  haughty  and  intractable;  but  it  must  lected  as  a  method  of  intimidating 

be  admitted  that  he  is  endowed  by  nature  the  patriotic  opposition,  who  mingled 

with  a  towering  and  transcendent  intellect,  -^Hlx    arguments    hard    to   overturn 

and  that  the  vastness  of  his  resources  keeps  ^^^^    exposures    of    the    doings    of 

pace  with  the  magnificence  and  unbound-  ^^         ^^^^  ^^  ^Yie   Government  as 

edness  of  his  projects.    I  thank  God  that  it  ^^  »        ^  ^     -^        ^j^^  ^th. 

b  much  more  easy  for  him  to  transfer  his  JC'^Vf          vTi^^a  -«,.,./M,«i1orl  Viimaplf 

apostasy  and  his  iisolence  than  his  compre-  Castlereagh  had  f^J^omded  himsdf 

hl^io^and  hU  sagacity;  and  I  feel  the  With  a  number  of  men  of     fighting 

safety  of  my  country  in  the  wretched  feeble-  families,"  ready  at  any  instant  to  |ive 

neas  of  her  enemy.    I  cannot  fear  that  the  his  menace  effect ;  and  it  IS  stated  oy 

Constitution  which  has  been  founded  by  the  Sir  Jonah  Harrington  that  at  a  dinner 

wisdom  of  sages,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  Jn  bis  hoUSe  in   Merrion -Street,  the 

of  patriots  and  of  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to    company  filled  a  bumper  to  their  reso- 
ito  centre  by  such  a  green  and  sapless  twig     i^^[qj^  ^0  eat,  drink,  speak,  and  fig f^ 

as  t^"-"  for  Lord  Castlereagh.    "  They  so  far 

So  direct  an  attack  does  not  seem  to  kept  their  words,"  adds  the  chronicler, 

have  been  provoked,and  wasastudied  "  that  the  supporters  of  Union  mdis- 

effort  at  effect    He  recurred  to  these  putablv  showed  more  personal  spint 

personal  allusions  even  more  trench-  than  their  opponents  during  the  ses- 

antly  at  a  later  stage  in  the  same  sion.**    Plunket  was  never  mixed  up 

address  —  in  a  duelling  quarrel,  and  certeinly  did 

*  .  .    ,.  not  allow  himself  to  be  driven  from 

"  But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  we  should  ^^  ^^^y    ^     ^j^^    threats  of  those 

discuss  this  question  with  caUnnew  and  ^    ^       The  defeat  of  the  Govem- 

composure.     I  am  called  on  to  surrender  my  "*"        ^       ,     «    .  TTnion  debate  in- 

birthright  and  my  honour,  and  I  am  told  I  ment  after  the  ^^St  ^J^*?^^  .^®^,-"^ 

^ould^be  calm  knd  shoid  be  composed.  Bpirited  t^^e  Opposition  but  placed 

National  pride  I    Independence  of  our  conn-  no   change   Or    delay  of    PttrP^.."J 

try  I    These,  we  are  told  by  the  Mhiister,  Castlereagh  S    great    master.     riw» 

are  only  vulgar  topics  fitted  for  the  meridian  unchangeable  conviction  and  irrevo- 

of  the  mob,  but  unworthy  to  be  mentioned  cable  determination  were  stated  m 

to  such  an  enlightened  assembly  as  this ;  ^j^^  English  HoUSe  with  the  simpll- 

they  are  trinkets  and  gew-gaws  fit  to  catch  gj|.      ^^^    energy   of    statesmansnip. 

the  fancy  of  chUdish  and  unthinking  people  uf^^^  ^^jg  ^^^  calamities  with  which 

like  you,  sir,  or  like  your  predecessor  in  that  r    j      j  ^  afflicted  lie    deep  in  the 

chair,  but  utterly  unworthy  the  considera-  ^t^^^^}^  ^  /ii!„  « 'LvL  •  tiipv  are  to 

tion  ^f  this  HouL,  or  of  the  matured  under-  "tuation  f  J^^^^^X  ^  ' J^^^T^^^ 

standing  of  the^ble  lord  who  condescends    be  attributed  to  the  manners  ottne 

to  instruct  it!     Gracious  God!     We  see  a  inhabltante,  to  the  state  of  society,  10 

Peryreaacending  from  the  tomb,  and  raising  the  habite  of  the  people  at  large,  W 

his  awful  voice  to  warn  us  against  the  sur-  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 

render  of  our  freedom,  and  we  see  that  the  ^o  the  want  of  civilized  intercourse, 

proud  and  vhtuous  feelings  which  warmed  ^^  ^.jjg  discord  of  party,  to  the  preju- 

the  breast  of  that  aged  and  venerable  man  ^^^^  ^^  rcligious    sects."     And,  he 

are  only  calculated  to  excite  the  contempt  ^^^.   u  rj^^^^^  j^  ^^  circumstance  of 
of   this  young  philosopher,  who  has  been  t^^ti    difficultv  no  idea  of  the  los8 

transplanted  from  the  nursery  to  the  cabinet  PJODaOie  ^!™^^^y  ?"^^^      Annaidcrs- 

to  ouW  the  feelmgs  and^understanding  of  popularity,  ^^^^^'''^^?'^l'^,. 

ofthec^try."  tion,  however  weighty,  that  oui^^ 

vent  me  from  using  every  exernon, 

Castlereagh's  rejoinder,  intended  to  every  effort  in  my  power  to  acwm- 

meet  all  such  assaults,  given  some  plish  a  measure  which  in  nay  firm 

days  after,  was  short  and  explicit,  conviction  tends  to  promote  the  hap- 

He  reprobated  the  personalities  used  piness  of  the  people  of  Ireland     , 
by  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the       Among  the  speeches  against  Umon 

debates,  and  added,  "  I  deprecate  a  in  1800,  one  of  the  best  was  a  short 

contest  of  this  nature,  but  if  any  one  of  Sir  L.  Paraons,  who  condudea 

gentleman  conceives  himself  iQJured  after  this  fashion: — 
By  any  sentleman  on  this  side  of  the        a  Remove  your  Parliament  and  ymi  qui 

house,  there  is  a  remedy  for  wounded  your  posts,  and  abandon  your  countiy. 

honour  which  they  will  not  find  it  Youwant  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Ireland; 

difficult  to  obtain."    Nor  was  this  where  is  the  place  to  do  so  but  in  I«»^/ 

general  cartel  a  momentary  impulse.  You  want  to  preserve  the  connexion  « tfctf 
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country  with  England ;  where  is  the  place  will  give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig — 

to  do  so  but  in  this  countrj*  ?     Suppose  any  there's  a  good  grandam.' 

man  of  plain  understanding  met  your  peers  *'*'  I  hope,  therefore,   sir,  I  shall  not  bo 

and  your  one  hundred    members  on   the  thought  unpolite  if  I  decline  the  offer  of  the 

road  to  London  and  asked  them,  *■  What  are  Constitution  of  Ireland,  either  as  a  garland 

you  going  there  for?'  they  answer,  *To  pre-  to  adorn  the  youthful  brow  of  the  secretary, 

serve  the  peace  of  Ireland!*     Would  he  not  or  to  be  suspended  over  the  pillow  of  the 

say,  *  Good  people,  go  back  to  your  own  viceroy.  ....    During  the  whole  interval 

country ;  it  is  there  you  can  best  preserve  between  the  sessions  the  same  barefaced 

its  peace.     England  does  not  want  you —  system   of   parliamentary   corruption  has 

Ireland  does.* "  been    pursued.       DismissaU,    promotions, 

threat's  promises,  in  despite  of  all  this,  the 

magnificent  debates,  and    especially  i,^  had  before  despised-the  Sentiment  of 

m  his  last  great  antl-Umon  speech,  the  people.     When  he  was  confident  of  a 

has  hardly  been  surpassed.     For  pa-  majority,  the  people  were  to  be  heard  only 

triotic  boldness,  language  of  COncen-  through  the  constitutional  medium  of  their 

trated  severity,  weight  and  ingenious  representatives.     When  he  was  driven  out 

variety   of    argument,    the    orations  of  Parliament  the  sense  of  the  people  became 

stand  almost  alone.     The  reproduc-  everything.     Bribes  were  promised  to  the 

tion  of  the  best  of  them  by  the  bio-  Catholic  clergy-bribes  were  promised  to 

grapher  was  necessary  to  show  not  J^^^  P^esbytenan  clergy_I  trust  they  have 

**  1*^   .1.^      ,           .         J   .1                ..  been  generally  spumed  with  the  contempt 

only  the    character  of  the    question  t^ev  merited.     The  noble  lord  unde«tands 

which  evoked  such  displays  of  geniue,  but  badlv  the  genius  of  the  religion  m  which 

but  to  make  any  fair  presentment  of  iic  was  educated.    You  held  out  hopes  to 

the   man,    of    those  with   whom    he  the    Catholic  body  which  were  never  in- 

fought,  and  of  the  scenes  amid  which  tended  to  be  gratified— regardless  of  the  dis- 

his    intellectual    powers    quickened,  appointment,  and  indignation,  and  eventual 

It  was  a   battle  of  giants,  and    Mr.  rebellion  which  you  might  kindle— regard- 

Plunket  sets  us  in  a  gallery  above  ^^^^  «^  everything  provided   the    present 

the  combat  raging  beneath,  causing  P^^ty  object  wew  obtained.    In  the  same 

its  every  incident  and  utterance  to  be  breach   you   held   out  preferences  to    the 

•',    L       J      -ni      1    j:         1    X  ^l  Protestant  equally  delusive:   and  having 

seen  and  heard.     Plunket,  a  sketch  ^^^  prefaced  the  way,  the  representative 

with  the  pen,  however  vividly  done,  of  majestv  sets  out  on  his  mission  to  court 

would  not  have  filled  the  eye  as  does  the  sovereign  majesty  of  the  people. 

•  the  picturesquely-conceived  Plunket  .» u  is  painful  to  dwell  on  that  dUgrace- 

of  these  pages.  ful  expedition  ;  no  place  too  obscure  to  be 

Perhaps    the    bitterest    and    most  visited— no  rank  too  low  to  be  courted— no 

eflfective,  though    by   no    means   the  threat  too  vile  to  be  employed ;  the  coun- 

grandest,  of  his  efforts  in  those  fierce  ties  not  sought  to  be  legally  convened  by 

contests,  was  that  in  which  Plunket  their  sheriffs ;  no  attempt  to  collect  the 

denounced   the  means    employed   to  unbiassed   suffrage  of  the  intelligent  and 

provide   the  semblance   of  a   public  iiidependent  part  of  the  community  ;pubUc 

Opinion  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  ^^^Tvlte^TJ^^^^^^ 

measure.        The  independence  of  a  counties-and  how  procured?    By  the  in- 

nation,     ne  said  fluence  of  absentee  landlords,  not  over  the 

affections,   but  over  the  terrors   of   their 
"  Does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  tenantry.     By  griping  agents,  and  revenue 
that  kind  of  bagatelle  which  is  to  be  offered  olKccrs.     And  after  all  this  mummery  had 
by  way  of  compliment,  either  to  the  youth  been  exhausted ;  after  the  lustre  of  royalty 
of  the  noble  lord  who  honours  us  by  his  had  been  taniishcd  by  this  vulgar  inter- 
presence  in  this  House,  or  to  the  old  age  course  with  the  lowest  of  the  rabble ;  after 
of  tlie   noble  Marquess,  who  occasionally  ever>'  spot  had  been  selected  where  a  filthy 
sheds  his  setting  lustre  over  the  other.     To  address  could  be  procured,  and  every  place 
the  first  I  am  disposed  to  say,  in  the  words  avoided  where  a  manly  sentiment  could  be 
of  Waller —  encountered ;  after  abusing  the  names  of  the 
*  I  pray  thee,  gentle  boy,  ^f  ^  and  forging  the  sigiiatures  of  theliying; 
Press  mc  no  more  for  that  sUght  t^y ;'  «*tf  po  hng  the  inhabitants  of  the  gaol, 

o         .r  1  ^^^  calling  out  against  the  Parlument  the 
and  to  the  latter  I  might  apply  the  language  suffrages  of  those  who  dare  not  come  in  to 
of  Lady  Constance : —  sign  them  till  they  had  got  their  protection 
*  That's  a  good  child— go  to  its  grandam —  in  their  pocket;  after  employing  the  re- 
give  grandun  kingdom — and  its  grandam  venue  officer  to  threaten  the  publican  that 
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he  should  be  marked  as  a  victim,  and  the  under  the  drunkenness  of  theory ;  vhen  in 

agent  to  terrify  the  shivering  tenant  with  this  countiy,  Tiiiichi  it  is  said,  has  bcvu 

the  prospect  of  his  turf-bog  being  withheld  peculiarly  visited  by  the  pestilence,  even 

if  he  did  not  sign  your  addresses;   after  the  projects  which  the  noble  lord  may  recol- 

employing  your  military  commanders,  the  lect  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  North' 

uncontrolled  arbiters  of  life  and  death,  to  em  Whig  Club,    have    been    necessarily 

hunt  the  htbble   against  the  constituted  suspended,  if  not  abandoned.     Wiien  you 

authorities;  after  squeezing  the  lowest  dregs  have  found  it  necessary  to  enact  temporary 

of  a  population  of  near  five  millions,  you  laws,  taking  away  almost  every  one  of  the 

obtauiea  about  five  thousand  signatures,  ordinary  privileges  of  the  subject  of  a  free 

three-fourths  of  whom  affixed  their  names  Constitution.   With  the  trial  by  jury  super- 

in  surprise,  terror,  or  total  ignorance  of  the  seded,  and  the  whole  country  subject  to 

subject ;  and  after  all  this  canvass  of  the  martial  law — a  law  by  which  the  liberty 

people,  and  after  all  this  corruption  wasted  and  life  of  every  man  rest  merely  on  the 

on  the  Parliament;    and  after  all  your  security  of  military  discretion — a  law  which 

boasting  that  you  most  carry  the  measure  you  haye  not  yet  ventured  to  repeal,  and 

by  a  triumphant  majority,  you  do  not  dare  the   necessity    of   whose    continuance    ia 

to  announce  the  subject  in  the  speech  from  strangely  hinted  at  In  the  speech  from  the 

the  Throne.  Throne.    With  a  bloody  rebellion  only  ex- 

**  Ton  talk  of  respect  for  our  gracious  tinguished,  and  a  formidable  invasion  only 

Sovereign.    1  ask  what  can  be  a  more  gross  escaped,  you  call  on  thi^  di>tracted  countxy 

disrespect  than  this  tampering  with  the  to  unroof  itself  of  its  Constitution,   and 

{"oyal  name — pledged  to  the  English  Parlia-  having  been  refuted  hy  the  wisdom  and 

ment  to  brhig  the  measure  bSore  us  at  a  virtue  of  Parliament,  you  desire  the  rabble 

proper  opportunity?     .     .     .     Is  it  not  of  every  description  to  array  themaelvee 

notorious  why  you  do  not  bring  forward  the  against  theconstituted  authorities,  and  to  put 

measure  now  ?    Because  the  fruits  of  your  down  the  Parliament,  because  Parliament 

corruption  have  not  yet  ripened.    Because  would  not  put  down  the  Constitution.** 
you  did  not  dare  to  hazard  a  debate  la^t 

session,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  Such  were  Plunket's  Speeches,  !a 

which  the  places  bestowed  by  you,  avowedly  their  extraordinary  2>ower  of  ampliA- 

for  this  question,  had  occasioned.    Because  cation,   and  irresistible  momenluio, 

you  have  employed  the  interval  hi  the  same  before  the  Union.  Th%  portrait  of  the 

sordid  traffic ;  and  because  you  have  a  band  speaker  is  drawn  \xf  Mr.  Oumtn  :— 

of  dismterested  patriots  waitmg  to  come  in  *^  "^ 
and  complete  the  enlightened  majority  who  "  His  frame  is  tall,  robust,  and  compact, 
are  to  vote  away  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  His  face  is  one  of  the  most  striking  I  ever 
"  WiU  you  dare  to  act  on  a  majority  so  »^'  and  yet  the  peculiarity  U^  so  much 
obtained?  Fatal  will  be  your  councils,  and  more  in  the  expression  than  m^e  ootbne, 
disastrous  your  fate,  if  you  resolve  to  do  so.  «**'  ^  ^^^  jj  °<>*  ^  \'?^^}\:'  *^* 
You  have  adopted  the  extremes  of  the  des-  '»*«?» ««  the  whole  are  blunt  and  harsh, 
pot  and  the  revolutionist;  you  have  in-  there  is  extraordmaiy  breadth  and  capacity 
▼oked  the  loyal  people  and  Parliament  of  ^  forehead,  and  wheii  the  brows  are  raised 
IreLmd,  who  were  not  caUing  on  you ;  you  "».  ^«  »^>  ^  *^o««^*  it  becomes  intersected 
have  essayed  every  meami  to  corrupt  that  fl'J^  ^^^^  ff "**  °^  P^"^  *"*«*  *"* 
Parliament,  if  you  could,  to  seU  your  coun-  f?*^'  Neither  the  eyes  nor  brows  are  par- 
tly ;  you  have  exhausted  the  whole  patron-  JiciJarly  expressive,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  say 
age  of  the  Crown  In  execution  of  that  *?»*  "^^ .  ^*  *^«  ?*^»^  l^tur^  would 
system ;  and  to  crown  all,  you  openly  avow,  ^^^^r  indicate  the  character  of  the  man,  if 
and  it  is  notoriously  a  part  of  your  plan,  ^  5^^.«P'„  •  ^^^If^u  "^'^^  hupmess 
that  the  Constitution  of  IreUnd  is  to  be  ^^  "««?*y  *b^«'  ^^^  .P'^^^  «^  V» 
purchased  for  a  stipukted  sum.  I  stete  a  ?^™  ^^"^  you  may  coUect  that  amihng 
fact,  for  which,  if  untrue,  I  deserve  serious  ^  »«^«!^  ^  their  *oc«ipatioii.'  The 
reprehension— I  stete  it  as  a  fact  which  you  general  chwacter  of  Mr.  Plunketa  coua- 
cannot  dare  to  deny,  that  £16,000  a  piece  Penance  is  deep  seriousness,  an  expression 
is  to  be  given  to  certain  individuals,  as  the  "***  becomes  more  strongly  marked  from 
price  of  their  surrendering— what?  Their  the  imvarjjng  palor  that  overspreads  h:s 
property?  No;  but  the  righte  of  there-  ff  *"^„,^*  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  P*^''  °^^  ^^ 
tresentatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland.    .    .  thought. 

bo  nofc  nemade  yoursdyes  that  a  young  TheUniou  accomplished,  *T>ublin," 

gaUant,  hardy,  enthusiastic  people  are  to  be  «.-- Mr  PhmkAt 
tnaUred  by  means  so  vUe,  or  wiU  submit  "'*  ^^*  iriuwwi, 
to  injuries  so  palpable  and  galling.  From  *'  Lately  the  centre  of  so  maeh  poUlacal 
those  acto  of  despotism  yon  plunge  into  the  excitement,  wore  an  aspect  of  malaii<^ly 
frenzy  of  revolution,  at  a  time  when  poU-  calm*  The  Hooses  of  Parliament  in  College- 
tical  madness  has  desolated  the  face  ox  the  green  were  closed.  The  Lords  and  Corn- 
world  i  when  all  esteblishment  is  staggering  mens  who  had  kept  up  faahtonabl«  town- 
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hoa^  and  whose  carriages  had  lately  ness  lay  in  the  want  of  frankness  to 

thronged  the  streets,  sold  off  their  mansions  confess,  what  his  position  Was  at  all 

and  broke  up  their  establishments.     Of  events  understood  by  every  one  to 

thrte  the  feir  Tfho  could  afford  to  do  so  declare,  that  his  vphemeut  and  eUibo- 

Biigrated  to  London,  but  the  greater  num-  ^^^  arguments  against  Union  had 

berretired to  ^»;j;^'«'^%7*^ "^^  been  of  much  less  value  than  in  the 

for  it  was  feltUuit  DubKn  had  fallen  from  Posed  them  to  be.  The  career  opened 

bein«  the  capital  of  Ireland,  to  the  position  to  Plunket  himself  in   the  imperial 

of  s  provincial  town  of  the  British  empire,  legislature  falsified  many  of  his  own 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  unhappy  most  tremendous  predictions. 
Wr f e  the  circumstances  inwhich  the  old  patri- 

otie  party  ^en  found  tjf'^j^^-^^"""  The  second  half  of  his  life  begins 

aud  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Dub-  ment  m  1812,  and  adoption  of  the 
lin  and  Wicklow,  just  where  the  riyer  championship  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
Dargle  comes  rushmg  down  from  the  Here  again  Plunket  did  not  strike 
Powencourt  Waterfall.  There  he  lived  upon  a  new  line,  and  cannot  have 
with  his  own  family,  decUning  all  political  i)een  impelled  by  motives  of  a  per- 
correspondcnce,  and  only  seeing  a  few  of  gonal  and  meaner  order,  since  in 
tho«  who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  hist  ante-Union  days  he  had  proclaimed 
biitff  struggle.  Plunket  was  at  that  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^g  Throughout  the 
time  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  hisTi«tora,  j  gubsequent  controversy  on  the 
for  already  had  becrun  an  intimacy  which  *^"©  ou,u^^^^*^  td^^«„  rnflw^l;/>c.  V^i'a 
.T™^with  th^wth  of  th«r  mutual  concessions  to  Roman  Catholics,  his 
wspTontn  twenty  fears  Uter  Plunket  re-  voice  was  the  most  energetic,  his 
wived  from  the  dving  hand  of  his  great  purpose  the  steadiest,  and  his  con- 
patron  that  magnificent  bequest  the  con-  fidence  in  the  good  faith  of  those  re- 
dact of  the  Catholic  cause.  ....  A  large  presenting  them  the  least  disturbed 
iamily  was  growing  up  around  him  (Plun-  by  any  uncertaintjr  as  to  the  effect  of 
krt).  He  tamed  his  back  resolutely  upon  t],pjr  political  action  upon  the  insti- 
ihe  briiUant  icenea  in  which  he  bad  lately  tutioiis  of  the  country,  or  doubt  of 
Uken  a  part,  and  applied  himself  intensely  ^j^^  trustworthiness  of  the  pledges 
u  the  details  ol  a  Uwyer  s  life.  tendered  on  their  behalf.    The  bio- 

,  ,  r  grapher  leads  up  to  Plunket's  "  great 
Plunket,  who  contended  none  the  gpeech"  of  1813  by  a  political  sum- 
less  earnestly  against  the  Union  ^^^^  which  is  clear,  honest,  and 
becaose  it  put  a  termination  to  his  philosophioal,  and  consults  in  this 
political  ambition,  could  not  have  portion  of  his  work  m  carefully  aa 
passed  back  into  the  obscurity  of  the  elsewhere  fbr  a  just  and  artistic 
were  professional  lawyer  after  such  a  ©flfect.  The  portion  of  the  orator's 
display  of  powers.  English  states-  address,  whicn  is  its  most  interest- 
luea  for  whom  be  had  shown  no  j^g  feature  now,  as  it  was  its  most 
sifection  saw  in  him  a  man  whose  striking  one  then,  is  that  in  which  he 
talsats  it  was  desuable  to  secure  for  deals  with  the  argument  that  the 
the  imperial  service;  and  his  speech  admission  of  the  Catholics  would 
for  the  Crown  on  Emmett's  trial  in-  endanger  the  Established  Church. 
dicatingthathehad,a8totheUnion,  "The  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
ttceepted  accomplished  facts,  he  was  Establishment,''  he  said, 
offered  the  Solicitor-Generalship  in 

IbOa    His  enemieS)  of  course,  des-  "  How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?    In  Patlia- 

cribed  him  as  a  renegade.    There  is  ment  or  out  of  Pariiament?    By  force  tr 

nothing  easier  than  to  fix  ill  names,  by  legisUtlon  ?    If  by  force,  how  does  the 

Bm  it  should  have  been  remembered  wmoval  of  ^ivil  disabilities  ««*blejhem  ? 

llisthehadneverbeenarevolutionist,  D^^  «*  ^  "^^ LZfLZ^t^^^d 

»u  •"'^"•^ "'*'''•  ^  -  .^iU  rn^.A«rA<^»a  that  they  should  make  the  attempt  /    Ana 

thfttbehadquarreUedwithToneyears  ^  ^  J^^^^^  „jake  it,  wiU  not  the  le- 

wfore  he  prosecuted  Emmett,  and  mo^jf  of  the  real  grievance  deprive  them 

that  there  was  no  inconsistency  m  ^  ^^  co-operation  of  the  moderate  and 

his  condemnation  of  doctrines  after  ^^  honest  ?    If  the  latter,  is  it  really  ap^ 

the  Union,  with  which,  before  it,  no  prehended  that  the  number  of  members  let 

mn  could  say  he  had  ever  uttered  in  would  be  strong  enough  to  overrule  the 

OM  wwd  of  sympathy.    Hi*  weak-  Pwtwtants,  and  lowe  a  taw  to  P«U  down 
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the  Establishment?  Would  you  have  the  called.  "The  opinion  which  I  have 
returns  much  more  favourable  to  the  always  entertained,  and  always  ex- 
Catholics  than  they  are  at  present?  If  pressed,"  continued  the  speaker,  "is, 
the  entire  one  hundred  members  vrere  to  be 

Catholic,   could    such   a  measure,  in  the  **That  this  measure  cannot  be  finally 

range  of  human  possibility,  be  successful,  and    satisfactorily   adjusted    unless  some 

or  could  it  seriously  enter  into  the  contem-  arrangement  shall  be  mad*  with  respect  to 

plation  of  any  man  in  his  senses?     The  the  Roman  Catholic  clerfcy,  and  aome  se- 

apprehension,  when  it  undergoes  the  test  curity  afforded  to  the  State  against  foreign 

of  close  examination,  is  perfectly  chime-  interference.     On  the  best  oonnderation  I 

ricil    These  are  not  the  fruiu  of  tli«  whole-  bave  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  and  on 

some  caution  of  statesmen,  but  the  reveries  tbe  fullest  communication  I  have  been  able 

of  disordered  brains."  *o  obUin  on  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  such 

security  may  be  affonled  without  interfering 

Still     moi-e     decidedly,     Plunket  >«  any  dep^ree  witli  the  essentials  of  their 

added  religion ;  and  if  so,  the  mere  circumstance 

of  its  beinj;  required  is  a  sufficient  re.'kson 

'^  Sir,  I  consider  the  safety  of  the  State  for  concedin^^  it.     Tliis  is  not  a  stru<;gle 

is  essentially  interwoven  with  the  integrity  for  the  triumph  of  one  party  of  the  State 

of  the  Establishment     The  estalUislied  re-  over  another ;  it  is  a  great  national  sacrilloe 

ligion  is  the  child  of  freedom.     1'he  Rcfor-  of  mutual  prejudices  for  the  common  good; 

mation  grew  out  of  the  free  spirit  of  bold  and  any  opportunity  of  graiifying  the  Pro. 

inve^Migation ;  in  its  turn  it  repaid  the  obli-  testant  mind  should  iye  eagerly  aeixed  by 

gation  with  more  than  filial  gratitude,  and  the  Catholic,  even  if  the  condition  required 

contributed  with  all  its  force  to  raise  the  were  uncalled  for  by  any  real  or  well-founded 

fabric  of  our  liberties.    Our  civil  and  rcli-  apprehension.    But  I  must  go  a  step  further, 

gious  libcrtiea  would  each  of  them  lose  much  and  avow  that  the  State  hais  in  my  opinion, 

of  their  security  if  they  were  not  so  deeply  a  right  to  require  some  fair  security  against 

indented  each  with  the  other.    The  Chureh  foreign  influence  in  Its  domestic  conoenu. 

need  not  be  apprehensive.     It  is  a  plant  of  Wliat  this  security  may  be,  provided  it 

the  growth  of  three  hundred  years ;  it  has  shall  be  effectual,  oogbt,  as  I  conceive,  to 

struck  its  roots  into  the  centre  of  the  State,  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  Catholic  body, 

and  nothing  short  of  a  political  earthquake  I  am  little  solicitous  about  the  form,  to  that 

can  overturn  it :  while  the  state  is  safe  it  the  substance  is  attained.     A^  •  veto  has 

mnst  be  so ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  been  objected  to,  let  it  not  be   required, 

if  the  State  is  endangered  it  cannot  be  se-  but  let  the  security  be  afforded,  either  by 

cure.   No  Chureh  is  protected  by  the  purity  domestic  nomination  of  the  clergy,  or  in  any 

of  its  doctrines  and  its  discipline,  the  learn-  shape  or  form  which    shall   exclude  the 

ing  and  piety  of  its  ministers,  their  exem-  practical  effect  of  foreign  interference.* 

plary  discharge  of  every  moral  and  Chri»-  -.r      -i^i      i 

tian  duty,  the  dignUy  of  its  hierarchy,  the  Mr.  Flunket  Would   have   ill  per- 

extent  and  lustre  of  its  possessions,  and  the  formed  his  task  if  he  had  not  also 

reverence  of  the  public  for  its  ancient  and  given  US  the  Speech  of  1821,  in  which 

unquestioned  ri^ts :  to  these  the  Catholic  the  same  views  Were  expounded  even 

adds  the  mite  of  his  oath  that  he  does  not  ^ore  elaborately.    Such  arguments 

harbour  the  chimerical  hope,  or  the  uncon-  ^^^e  of  the  very  character  to  forward 

aecurity  of  the  Chureh  is  that  it  should  constitutional,  and  Plunket  8  power, 

remain  in  repose  on  ito  own  deep  and  im-  through  them,  was  SUCh--hia  power 

movable  foundations ;    and    this  is  the  o^^r  £nglish  opmion  and  over  the 

policy  which  the  great  body  of  the  Church  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Oatholies  in 

of  Ireland,  and  I  believe  I  may  add,  of  the  Ireland — that  it  WOUld  haV6  hardly 

Church  of  England,  have  adopted.  If  any-  been  possible  at  one  time  to  have 

thing  could  endanger  its  safety,  it  would  be  governed  the  country  Without  his  aid. 

the  conduct  of  intemperate  and  officioua  ^g  ^^8  introduced,  along  with  the 

*"  r;.  ''?*'  Tr    •*'"^*  the  Chureh  into  a  Grenvillites,  into  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 

pohtical  arbiter,  to  prescribe  rules  of  urn-  LiverDOoland  so  rlo«elv  waa  he  iden- 

penal  policy  to  the  Throne  and  to  the  Legis-  f^l  j  P^V  .?    so  cio^iy  was  ne  wen- 

latnre.^  tified  with  the  8UDje<'t,  and  so  import- 
ant had  it  l>ecome,  that  the  Marquis 

And  further,  in  justice  to  Plunket's  of  Buckingham,  in  a  letter  of  Novem- 

views,  and  in  order  to  show  the  pre-  ber  30,  1821,  makes  his  consent  to 

cise  ground  on  which  the  strongest  the  proposition  that  he  should,  with 

advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims  took  his  friends,  support  Lord  Liverpool, 

their  stand,  a  portion  of  the  closing  "  depend  in  a  great  degree**  on  rlun- 

section  of  this  address  must  be  re-  ket's  taking  a  share  in  the  comhina- 
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tion,  retaining  hiB  seat,  and  giving  politician   and   administrator  onlv 

his  attendance  m  the  House  of  Com-  Q  show  that,  bSsS  a  trS 

n^Zn  ^.?  ^^^Po^dence  in  con-  coUeague.  toVh^'judSent^ 

?^'i"?«-  V^^  ^^^  appomtments   of  rence  was  invariably  pafdThewM  a 

Lord  WeUesley  and  J&r.  Plunlcet  ia  man  who  gamed  the  ffihmMfof 

honourable  to   Plunket,  whose  as-  those  with  whom  he  wwalUd  to 

S:?Rf**n'!er^y'!°S«'l*' "*''?*  act  There  are  sTverair^oSletLS 
aie  Koman  OatholiM  might  have  the    from  O'Connell ;  one  oSfidentiaS^ 

^A  ^T^rJ*^"  '^**"?  ^^'^  «'"'''^"«  friendly  hfnte  to  theS 
and  that  their  future  emancipation    vemment.    throupli    th*    /knZJZ^ 

might  be  facilitated."  Lord  Sver-  General,  but  ^^  the  samlS 
poo ,  although  not  himself  admitting  adroitly'suStingtheltoSpo^? 
their  claims,  expressed  a  belief  that  of  the'wril^  hiiSilf.*X^SZb 
these  might  be  easier  conceded  by  a  the  establishmentof  a  DubuT^ 
mixed  government  than  by  one  ex-  maniy  force  of  a  thousand  or  twlh^e 
dusively  Protestant  or  exclusively  hundred  men,  hatf  jSt^ta  ha^f 
Cathohc  m  sympathy.  Catholics.  "  to  nrnf«S?  Vkr?riv  i- 

Plunkefs IreaVofficial  difficulty    ^^n  frm^tKoSSg^^S- 
WB8  the  prosecution  of  the  DnbUn    tolirs."    A  note  from  (SZig  3 
theatre   rioters,  who   had   flung   a    mates  that  Lord  Well^w  nefd  not 
bottle  at  the  Wl  box  when,  occu-    fear  a  disturbance  of  hk  government 
pieJ  by  Lord  WeUwIey,  shouting  at    through  foreign  ware,  and  avowsfull 
Uie  same  time,    "Down  with    the    reliant  in  Plunket'shonatv^w^s 
Popish  government;"  "A  groan  for    dom.  Dr. Doyle's MnS/e^J^th 
the  Popish  lK)rd  Lieutenant."    The    Plunket  reads  at  S^tS^pv 
grand  jury  ignored   the   biUs,  and    The  Bishop  denie/S  he  anTC 
Plunket  pi-oc^ded  against  the  offen.    brother   ifoman    Catholic    nrelatef 
der8by"«^mformationj"    To    are  averse  to  eduction  an^m^ 
molhfy  the  Protestant  party  he  pro-    tions  that   in  a  mper    thev    h^ 
noun(»dapaneg:5nc  upon  the  memory    drawn  up  as  a  stetlment  of  tbeb 
of  William  the  Third—"  a  model  of    views  they  had  sicnified  their  wil 
tranquil  courage  undeviating  probity,    lingness  that  "  The  Evaneel^  Sfe 
and  armed  with  a  resoluteness  and    of  Christ."  and  books  contei^aT)!! 
eonsuncy  m  the  ^use  of  truth  and    Four  Oo^pS%S  the  SSof  the 
freedom  which  rendered  him  superior   Apostles,  and  without  nM^  «hn,,i5 
to  the  accidents  that  conlxol  thrfeto    Wsubs^tutediT  Kmo&Sd 
ofordinaiymen."  The  petty  jury  dis-    Scriptures  for  Catholic  chS^eSto 
agreed,  and  the  conduct  of  Plunket    schools :  "so  anxious  were  thnPlthJf 
was  brought  before  Parliament,  where    lie  prektesTadSr.  Doyle)  t^SS^^ 
he  snooessfally  defended  himself  and    every  sacrifice  in  their  powei  forthi 
was  specially  comphmented  by  Lord    purpose  of  having  the  youth  of  the 

^^Sr'^policy  of  moderation,"  the  f^ KXff  MSiha^  t% 
work  reaOy  of  Plunket,  was  not  an  GrenviUe's  nephew,  and  tWeniS: 
unvarymgly  just  and   wise  pohcy,    cognized  leader  of  Lord  GrenviUe's 

Ji'^^u-'u  ^T'l  Pnnciple  was  former  foUowers,  shows  that  the"  piV 
that  which  under  the  cwcumstances  bald  government"  of  Lord  Livernonl 
of  the  time  seemed  alone  possible,  found  the  artifice  of  setting  one  pSZ 
Lord  WeUesley  was  closely  attached  against  another  in  Ireland  as  hm^T 
to  him.  In  March,  1823,  Plunket  ing  as  it  has  since  been  found  byro- 
bemg  in  London,  the  Lord  Lieute-  rious  other  ministries,  and  never  rose 
nant  wntes  an  urgent  letter,  fuU  to  the  disr^ard  of  faction  whfch 
of  expressions  of  confidence,  threat-  would  have  been  an  easier  i^v 
enmg  to  resign  bis  charge  from  the  of  disarming  it  of  its  mischievoM 
dangers  and  annovances  thicken-  energy  than  any  system  of  counter- 
ing about  him,  unless  enabled  to  checks.  Lord  Wellesley,  tired  of  SL 
have  a  conversation"  immedmtely  system,  revolting  against  the  sT 
with  his  fnend  and  adviser.  The  jection  in  which  le  was  kept  by  ?he 
numerous  valuable  letters  found  Cabinet,  and  perhaps  a  little  apDre- 
among  his  papers,  and  published  by  hensivethat  even  his  friend  mictt  to 
his  gntndson,  present  Plunket  as  the  a  helper  in  the  work  of  controlW 
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him,   wriiea   in    1824,    under   much  while  such  a  formidable  array  (a»  the  Ca- 

irritotion,  to  Plunket,  then  in  London :  tholic  As-sociation)  ia  forming  and  combin- 
ing ogamst  them  r     Will  they  not  seek  the 

"  Thia  COttntnr  is  in  the  most  tremendous  means  of  defending  themselves  ?  WiU  they 
condition,  and  1  am  left  without  support  or  not  establish  a  counter-association?  And 
countenance  to  submit  to  the  kicks  of  the  to  what  wiU  this  give  birth?  To  two 
ass  and  the  dirt  of  the  monkey.  The  sup-  associations  destructive  of  mutual  confidenee 
pression  of  my  despatch  on  this  great  ques-  between  man  and  man,  and  dangfsxkus  to 
tion  is  an  ignominy,  an  insult  not  to  be  the  peace  of  the  country.  I  don't  believe 
endured.  It  is  a  sequel  of  the  same  plan  that  among  the  Catholics  there  is  any  pie- 
of  extinction,  which,  on  the  question  of  the  sent  purpose  of  having  recourse  to  force. 
Statue,  the  Riot,  the  Orange,  the  Ribbon  Theur  designs,  I  make  no  doubt,  are  peac*- 
confederacies,  by  concealing  my  opinions,  able,  but  they  are  not  their  own  masters ; 
reduced  me  to  the  condition  of  a  villain  they  must  obey  the  behests  of  those  under 
&nd  a  slave  on  a  mock  throne,  and  rendered  whom  they  have  ranged  themsetvesi,  be  the 
me  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt  to  a  intentions  of  their  leaders  pacific  or  other- 
country  which  would  have  hailed  me  with  wise.  The  day  may  not  be  far  off  when 
respect  and  gratitude  if  I  had  not  been  these  very  leaders  will  themselves  yield  to 
crushed  by  pretended  candour  at  White-  a  power  superior  to  tlieir  own,  and  be  uiiged 
hall into  measures  which  they  now  honestly  ab- 

"I  am  indeed  most  unhappy  here —  hor.  Let  the  dregs  of  that  population  whom 
degraded,  vilified,  an  object  of  scorn  nnd  they  now  control  be  once  stung  by  the  mad- 
detestation,  without  protection  or  even  ness  of  the  moment  into  thoughtless  exas- 
care ;  anxious  to  save  the  country ;  able  peration,  they  wiU  find  their  place  and  in- 
to save  it,  as  far  as  relates  to  my  own  fluence  usurped  by  desperate  and  reckless 
powers;  frustrated,  baffled,  and  betrayed  men — they  will  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
by  all  my  own  agents;  encompassed  by  millions  behind,  and  driven  headlong,  and  be 
traitors  even  at  my  own  table;  the  whole  forced  over  that  precipice  on  whose  ^  slippery 
machinery  of  my  own  government  working  edge'  they  would  now  fain  stop.*' 
to  my  destruction;   and  in  England  not  -!•          •  .          j    .         ti.     r  i.i-     • 

the  slightest  symptom  of  a  disposition  to  ^'^^  origin  and  strength  of  the  in- 

give  me  support  or  credit,  bnt  a  contemp-  nuence  01  the  agitators  lay  more  in 

tuous  silence  even  of  my  name,  and  a  con-  the    stimulating    and    timid    policy 

temptuous,  if  not  treacherous,  suppression  of  the  GoTcmraent  than  in  parlia- 

of  my  communications  on  the  most  import-  mentary  resistance  to  a  liheral  change 

ant  affairs  of  my  government.     From  such  on  the  part  of  a  majority  who  dis- 

a  condition  I  pant  for  release.    Although  trusted  feoman  Catholic  engagements, 

fargoneinyears,  much  brobnm  health,  o^Comiell,    feeling   his    power    OVW 

iind  much  afflicted  in  sptnt,  1  have  powr  rs  pi.,,,Upf     wrot^^   in    Miiv     1K&5    mi 

enough  remaining  to  meet  any  and  all  of  f  V-    •  ^  V            •  *i          ^'           * 

my  compeers  in  my  pUce  in  the  House  of  intimiUatory  epiStic  :— 

Lords,  where  I  hope  to  appear  before  the  "  It  is  proposed  that,  in  the  event  of  the 

£asterholidays,freefrom  office  and  prepared  Catholic  Relief  Bill  being  thrown  oat  in 

for  battle."  the  Lords,  every  Catholic  in  England  and 

rsru       .•-   100C   131      1    i.   J  r         j  Ireland  should  call  for  gvld  at  all  the  banki; 

When,  m  1825,  Plunket  delivered  and  thus  to  the  extent  of  their  properUei, 

the  most  constitutional  of  his  House  add  to  the  embarraasment  now  created  by 

of  Commons  speeches  in  supi)0rt  of  the  increased  rate  of  exchange.    I  need  not 

the  Bill  for  suppressing  the  Cfatholic  tell  you  that  I  do  not  approve  of  this  pro- 
Association,  he  had  already  found  J«<^t,  and  yet  I  should  not  be  surpriaed  if  it 

that  some  of  the  assurances  repeated-  l"?came  hereafter  necessary  to  carry  it  into 

ly  tendered  by  him  in  Parliament  as  ^^^-^^    '^**^  Catholics  are  now  combined, 

to  the  moderation   of  the   Catholic  The  Government  has  now  [«ie  italics  a« 

claims,  and  the  manageableness  of  ZmU^l^oTt} ^^^^^           k"5     ^ 

the  Catholic  bishops,  were  not  destin-  conciliation,  and  it  maV  i^o  JLg  to^piSi 

P^j   rJ^.^®^?.'  ^^^  ^^  ^®  \0Ug&C  that  combination  itscff,  simply  by  taking 

had  the  Catholics  to  any  extent  m  away  the  causes  which  keep  us  together 

hand.     The  conduct  of  their  case  had  and  force  us  to  combine.    May  I  ad? what 

passed  to  another.     Their  demands  insanity  not  to  seize  this  most  propltiooa 

nad  risen  under  the  leadership  of  moment  I" 

O'Connell;    and  Plunket  is  found       ti,*.,« -,-.---.«•*- ^r*u^ xu     * 

UTffinff—  IherewasasenesofthoBethreateii- 

*^*^^                                     .  ing  letters  sent  to  Plunket  by  O*0oii- 

*«  Of  what  materials  do  gentlemen  think  Dell,  part  of  whose  system  they  vero. 

the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  composed,  if  In  October,  1826,  Plunket  makes  a  fall 

they  Imagine  they  will  stand  tamely  by  exposition  of  his  Yiews  to  Oanning, 
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admittiog  that  he  had  not  the  sr.mc  years  after  his  retirement  his  mind  retained 
coufidence,  as  in  1825,  either  in  the  i**  perfect  vigour,  and,  with  a  few  friends, 
honest  acceptance  by  the  Roman  ^^®  ^^^^  "^^  enoui^h  to  remember  tlie  stir- 
Catholic  clergy  of  any  constitutional  ""^  ®^®"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  career,  he  was  fond 
pledge,  or  in  the  eflSciency  of  the  Relief    ^{  '•^<^«™g  to  those  times.  It  particularly 

BiU  itself  in  tranquillizing  Ireland.  t^!^c^^  ^J  ^  ?P  qnotations  from  the 
n.*!^  v^  fi«;«  «.;*»«  t.»u..  J  -,  -      j  j*       great  Urcek  and  Latm  authors  with  those 

E"';^^-      A^!^*®^*"^^^^^  ^^«  ^^^  f'^a^  from  school  and  coUege 

convmcmgthestatesmenofbothpar-  studies-a  competition  in  which  he  was 

ties  that  the  measure  was  inevit-  always  succesafuL  Gradually,  however,  the 
abla      That  was  Plunket's   acl^ieve-     weight  of  nearly  ninety  years  began  to 

ment,  and  all  that  was  subsequently  press  heavily  upon  him,  and  the  complete 

done  by  the  Catholic  leaders  was  but  ^^^^^^  from  habits  of  busy  life  to  those  of 

the  application  of  "  force,"  enabling  *^'**  idleness  told  upon  his  mind,  so  that 

those  statesmen  to  accomplish  the  ^^}f^^  ^y»  ▼««  spent  in  a  sad  inteUec- 

change  on  which  they  had  deter-  *«*!  lethargy,  and  d«ith  cjmie  to  him  with 

mjjjgg  ''  a  merciful  release.    Lord  Plonket  died  on 

jPlunket'sbestspeecheswe^decid-  lfeta*'iat«n1w^'^'ei!^Mol^!jX^ 
edly  those  delivered  m  the  House  of  cemetery,  near  Dublin." 
Lords.  Their  marvellous  logical  com- 
pactness, their  skilful  putting  of  the       The  humour  which  was  so  remark- 
case  so  as  to  satisfy  prejudices,  their  &hle  a  quality  in  Plunket  the  divine, 
gerrading  constitutional  spirit,  their  was  not  wanting  in  Plunket  the  ora- 
delity  to  the  Established  Church,  so  tor  ;  his  biographer,  however,  gives 
freatly  advanced  the  question,  that  hut  few  examples  of  his  happy  say- 
is  transfer  to  the  Upper  House  in  ings.    The  best,  decidedly,  was  his 
1827  must  be  described  as  one  of  explanation  to  Lord  Avonmore,  when 
the  important  stages  in  its  progress.  &  dishonest  witness,  evadinc^  a  close 
Those  speeches  approach  nearest  the  question,  affected  to  compmin  that 
character  of  the  best  modem  parlia*  Plunket  had  "bothered  him  entirely, 
men  tary  eloquence.    Their  sentences  and  given  him  the  tnatf^riww."   "Mai- 
have  not  the  long  roll  of  the  orations  grims,"  said  the  judge,  "  I  neverheard 
of  his  earlier  years.    Arguments  are  that  word^before.'*    "  My  lord,"  was 
not  returned  upon,  and  multiplied,  and  counsel's  answer,  "  it  is  a  well-known 
heaped  up,  to  raise  a  merely  enor-  affection— merely  a  confusion  of  the 
mous  structure.     The  work  is  still  head  arising  from  a  corruption  of  the 
that  of  a  giant  but  one  whose  disci-  heart '*  Lora  Brougham  is  the  autho- 
plined  strength  accomplishes  results  nty  for  saying  that  Plunket's  jokes 
with  vastly  greater  ease  and  a  higher  were    always    perfectly     apposite, 
effect  throwing  i^me  singular  and  unex- 
With  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa-  pected  lightuijon  the  subject  ^  A  com- 
tion  Act  the  interest  in  Plunket's  poll-  position  of  his  in  the  Anti- Union 
tical  career  ceas'^s.  There  is  no  anxiety  newspaper,   written    when    he  was 
felt  to  know  what  such  a  man  said  or  quite  a  young   man,  evinced  much 
did  on  minor  questions.     As  Lord  power  in  irony,  the  freer  use  of  which 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  his  influence  would  have  lightened  some  of  hw 
was  maintained  and  his  policy  carried  speeches.    There  is  also  better  ovi- 
out     The  well  known  story  of  his  dence  of  a  rare  humour  m  it  than  mere 
displacement  by  an  intrigue  of  course  passing  hits  at  a  table  or  in  a  court 
occupies  some  pages  of  the  biography,  supply.     It  y^9B  FlunKet  wno  m- 
without  which  it  would  be  obvioWy  formed  Lord.  .I^desdale  wjrom|Xu 
incomplete.  that  "Kites  m  England  and  Ireland 
^  are  very  different  things     In  Eng- 
"  After  he  left  the  Bench,  Lord  Plunket  land  the  wind  raises  the  kite,  m  Ire- 
withdrew  himself  wholly  from  politics,  lie  \gj^^  the  kite  raises  the  wind."     The 
at  first  spent  some  time  on  the  Continent,  milucky  pleader  of  noted   Ugliness 

Ibgcring  long  at  Rome,  in  whose  venerable        l     yJ^tured  to  say  before  him,  "  I 
monuments  his  well-remembered  classical  nrpttv     old    practitioner,    my 

lore  caosed  him  to  Uke  a  deep  inteiest;  ^m  »   P^« "  J^        corrected— «  An  old 

and,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  he  settlfed  *^^^»  .,.*^^    ivTr    S "  had  rP»Rnn 

*t  once  at  Old  Connaught,  where  he  passed  V^^^^^^\Xl'  of  a  bfade   so  Wen 

the  rest  of  hiB  life  sur^nnded  bv  hisWny  to  fear  the  edge   <^^  «^^^^^^^  l;-^^ 

chadren  and  grandchUdren.     For  seyenil  Lord  WeUesley   havmg,  at  his  own 
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board,  asked  his  aide-de-camp,  who  those  who  had  put  him  forward  as  a 

had  written  a  book  and  called  it  a  negotiator  on  their  belialf,  and  tliere 

"Personal    Narrative,"     what    the  was  in  this   an  ingratitude  and  a 

word    personal    conveyed,    Plunket  treachery  which    his   sincerity  had 

instantly  observed,  "  I  hope,  at  all  prevented  him  from  anticipating, 
events,  we  are  not  to   piit  a  legal 

interpretation  upon  it,  for  with  us  It  is  time  to  speak  of  Mr.  David 
lawyers  *  personal'  is  always  used  Plunket*s  execution  of  the  task  to 
in  contradistinction  to  *  real.* "  which  affection  prompted.  Its  diffi- 
The  particular  figure,  of  the  precise  culty  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
expression  of  which  Lord  Brougham  Plunket,  though  urged  by  Lord 
and  Mr.  David  Plunket  give  Brougham,  never  senously  engaged 
different  versions,  is  a  specimen  in  the  revisal  of  his  speeches ;  and 
of  the  happier  of  the  orator's  more  without  the  Speeches  there  could  be 
elaborate  efforts.  It  was  a  de-  no  Life  of  Plunket.  In  nothing,  as 
Bcription  of  the  limitation  of  ac-  we  think,  has  Mr.  Plunket  acted 
tions  by  time.  "Time,"  he  said,  more  wisely  than  in  the  careful 
according  to  the  better  version  of  preservation  of  the  best  of  these. 
Mr.  Plunket,  "  while  with  one  hand  Plunket  did  little  besides — ^the  great 
he  mows  down  the  muniments  of  our  political  exploit  was  enough  for  even 
titles,  with  the  other  metes  out  those  so  great  a  man.  His  judicial  decisions 
portions  of  durations  which  render  were  marked  with  the  masterly  traits 
unnecessary  the  evidence  which  he  of  his  orations,  but  their  interest 
has  swept  away."  In  a  speech  at  a  perishes  in  the  greater  glory  of  his 
much  laterperiod  (1830),  when  speak-  public  deeds.  Of  the  last  scenes  of 
ing  of  his  own  change  of  view  with  bis  personal  history  there  was  little 
respect  to  the  question  of  Reform,  he  to  tell.  It  may  be  not  usual  to  con- 
observed,  '*  In  those  days,  reform  fess  it,  but  the  closing  days  of  many 
approached  us  in  a  far  different  guise;  prominent  actors  in  the  world's  af- 
it  came  as  a  felon,  and  we  resisted :  it  fairs  have  been  days  of  cloud  and 
now  comes  as  a  creditor ;  we  admit  weakness,  not  of  vivid  retrospects 
the  debt,  and  only  dispute  on  the  in-  and  self -exposition.  Mr.  David 
stuhuents  by  which  it  shall  be  paid."  Plunket's  narrative  style  is  vigorous 
Lord  Brougham's  introductory  es-  and  clear :  his  grasp  of  political 
say  is  more  a  eulogy  than  a  criticism,  events,  with  their  sunoundings,  large 
It  is  the  work  of  friendship ;  but  and  firm.  Msiny  of  his  passages 
forms  an  admirable  preface  to  the  are  animated  and  picturesque.  The 
volumes.  In  the  estimate  made  of  points  were  numerous  in  which 
Plunket's  political  honesty  and  ear-  nis  judgment  was  tested,  and  he 
neatness,  the  reader,  when  closing  the  offends  in  none.  The  plan  he  hns 
book,  will  readily  concur.  His  iSvo-  adopted  idlows  the  figure  of  Plunket 
cacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Koman  to  be  seen  in  its  true  proportions 
Catholics  sprang  from  a  strong  and  among  the  crowd  around.  Nothing 
deep  conviction,  and  the  question  was  is  obtruded  between  it  and  the  eye — 
rather  forced  by  him  upon  statesmen  no  needless  defence,  argument  of 
than  taken  up  from  them  as  one  to  justification,  or  refiections  suggested 
be  urged  forward  for  their  purposes,  by  a  later  time.  To  the  touches  of 
His  zeal,  however,  rendered  him  at  political  philosophy  upon  which  Mr. 
times  far  too  tiiistful  of  those  by  rlunket  ventures  exception  might 
whom  he  was  briefed.  It  is  certain  at  times  be  taken  ;  but  had  these 
that  so  soon  as  his  sponsorship  could  been  other  than  they  are,  we  could 
be  safely  dispensed  with,  his  often-  not  have  so  completely  seen  the  Plun- 
assertea  constitutional  basis  was  ket  of  the  Emancipation  struggle, 
knocked  from  beneath  his  feet  by 
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THB  FBBNCH  THEATRE  BEFORE  MOUERE. 

TMs  DKAMA  fK  FiuiffCB  BSFORB  A.D.  1400.  AnsoBtua.  tho  unfrleiidly  ally  of  our 

Richard  Gosur  do  lion.    That  poliMo 

Having  in  former  papers  handled  prince  suppressed  all  such  attempts, 

in  more  or  less  detail  some  matters  saying  that  the    comedy  of  human 

connected   with   the   early   French  life  furnished  enough  of  characters, 

theatre  we  shall  in  the  present  paper  amusement,  and  interest  to  all  })eo- 

touch  but  slightly  on  those  things  pie  of  sense,  and  of  course  there  waa 

already  discussed.  no  need  of  mere  counterfeits. 

Though  the  French  theatre  may  The  perilous  exploits  of  perform- 

be  said  to  haye  commenced  about  ers  on  ropes,  and  the  ingenuity  of 

A.D.  1400  (Temp.  Henry  V.  of  Eng-  mechanical  contrivances  e&ibited  at 

knd),  there  was  before  that  date  no  the  marriage  of  Charles  YI.  with 

lack  of  humourists,  who   either  to  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  1385,  would  do 

^tify  their  own  mimetic  proven-  no  discredit  to  a  Crystal  P^Jace  exhi- 

sitiee,  or  to  better  their  condition,  bition  of  our  days.    Children  made 

set  up  their  little  stages  in  waste  a  sloping  descent  from  the  roofs  of 

houses  or  the  public  squares,  and  buildings  to  place  crowns  on  the  head 

entertained  their  fellow-citizens  with  of  the  royal  bride.    When  the  cor- 

some  free-spoken  drolleries.     Long  tege  was  passing  the  bridge  at  the 

before  the  date  mentioned  real  or  end  of  the  Isle-Kotre  Dame  in  the 

pretended  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  night,  a  daring  professor  descended 

entertained  the  multitudes  with  mys-  along  a  rope  from  its  tower  to  the 

teries  ti^en  from  the  Scripture  nor-  bridge,  waving  a  flaming  torch  the 

rative.  while,  placed  a  crown  on  Isabella's 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  in-  head,  and  returned  by  the  same  con- 
stitution of  the  Con/r^r«9cff^aPa«9u>n  veyance  to  his  eyrie.  Stages  were 
at  St  Maur,  1402^  rhymed  tragedies  erected  in  the  streets  and  squares,  on 
in  indifferent  Latm  and  with  plain-  which  choruses  sung  epithalamiums ; 
song  annotations,  were  performed  in  organs  were  put  in  request,  and  young 
churches*  They  were  the  very  re-  people  represented  "  divers  histories 
mote  ancestors  of  Italian  operas,  of  the  Old  Testament'' — more  antici- 
Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  many  pations  of  the  operatic  pieces  of 
abbeys  possessed  copies  of  these  modem  times, 
dramas,  which  were  once  acted  in 

recitative,  and  with  suitable  gesture  tux  covwrmku  or  tub  pabsiux  ;  uoo  to  ims. 
and  declamation. 

There  had  been  attempts  by  The  devout  and  display-loving  in- 
worldly-minded  companies  to  get  dividuals  of  this  body  enjoyed  a  ^ood 
themselves  enrolled  and  legalized  name,  but  as  time  wore  on,  obtained 
even    before    the   days   of    Philip  a  very  indifferent  reputation  for  piety 
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or  morality.  They  must  have  been  The  performers,  especially  Pflunger, 
fairly  skilled  in  stage  mechanism  who  presents  the  chief  character,  are 
and  practical  chemistry.  One  of  their  irreproachable  in  their  lives,  and  feel 
successful  hits  was  a  capital  reprc-  as  if  discharging  a  religious  duty  in 
sentation  of  hell  at  the  back  of  the  zealously  and  carefully  filling  their 
stage.  On  receiving  his  cue  a  terri-  parts.  But  what  edification  could 
ble  dragon  with  eyes  of  cut  steel  and  be  afforded  by  the  sight  of  a  sacred  per- 
mouth  belching  flame,  rushed  out  of  sonage  and  the  devil,  the  first  in  a  peri- 
it,  and  ran  furiously  to  the  front  of  wicr,  the  other  in  a  close  cap  furnished 
the  stage  as  if  to  spring  into  the  pit,  with  horns,  first  disputing  with  tbdr 
and  carry  off  sundiy  of  the  miserable  tongues,  then  with  their  fists,  and 
sinners  there  collected.  finally  dancing  a  saraband  together. 

These  precious  brothers  constructed 

their  stage  at  St.  Maur^  near  Vin-  uoRAiatm  axp  moral  Aounm. 
cennes,  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  several  hotels  of  note  and  of  the  The  morality  played  after  the  mys- 
Place  Royal.  In  1402  they  had  the  tery  to  cheer  up  the  spirits  of  the 
£ood  fortune  to  please  poor  Charles  spectators,  came  to  supersede  the 
VL,  and  were  permitted  to  perform  mystery  at  last  Jean  Boucbet,  at- 
in  a  hall  in  the  Hospital  of  the  torney -general  at  Poictiers,  composed 
Trinity,  Bue  Saint-Denis.  For  a  the  earliest  of  these  moralities. 
century  and  a  half  they  enjoyed  a  Louis  XIL  permitted  the  poets  to 
monopoly  of  giving  dramatic  enter-  satirize  any  one  they  pleased ;  and 
tainmentis.  In  1541  the  government  the  above-named  writer  in  osiiig  this 
imposed  on  Uiem  a  yearly  tax  of  privilege  ridiculed  the  avarice  of  the 
about  ;£35  of  our  money,  to  supply  a  king,  who  laughed  as  heartily  as  any 
deficiencv  in  the  public  contributions  of  the  audience  at  the  exhibition, 
to .  the  hospitals.  The  government  A  favourite  and  not  indecent  mor- 
attributed  tne  failure  to  the  general  ality  was  thus  provided  with  a  frame- 
taste  for  the  mysteries,  and  accord-  work.  A  fond  father  and  mother 
ingly  put  the  professors  under  contri-  having  got  their  only  son  married, 
bution.  made  over  the  chief  part  of  their 

In   Sweden    during  the  reign  of  property  to  him.    Falling  into  deep 

John  II.,  a   veritable   tragedy  was  distress  they  applied  to  him  for  relief, 

enacted  at  the  representation  of  the  which  instead  of  administering   he 

"  Passion.''    The  actor  who  filled  the  made  his  servants  drive  them  from 

part   of    the    lance-bearing   soldier  his  door.    Sitting  down  to  dine  off  a 

entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  part  with  venison  haunch,  a  toad  jumped  out 

such  earnestness  that  he  killed  the  of  it  and  fastened  on  his  nose.     No 

performer  who  was  fastened  to  the  means  resorted  to  were  available  to 

cross,  and  he  in  falling  crushed  the  dislodge  the  creature,  and  he  became 

actress  who  presented  the  Blessed  sensible  that  it  was  there  in  punish- 

Virgin.    The   king   rushed  on   the  ment  of  his  crime.    He  applied  for 

stage  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  and  relief  to  his  parish  priest,  who  not 

struck  the  head  off  the  unlucky  sol-  feeling  sufficient  power  in  himself, 

dicr.    The  audience  shocked  at  the  sent  him  to  the  bishop ;  the  bishop 

death  of  the  actor,  who  was  a  great  despatched  him  to  the  pope,  and  it 

favourite,  crowded  on  to  the  stage,  was  not  till  he  had  been  well  discip* 

and  put  their  king  to  death.  lined  that  the  holy  father  gave  him 

We  have  never  been  able  to  con-  absolution.    At  the  moment  the  toad 

ceive  how  an  audience  conscious  of  fell  off,  and  the  good  moral  was  estab- 

the  disorderly   lives  of  those  per-  lished. 

formers,  could  take  pleasure  in,  or  Sacred  persons  played  their  parts 

even  tolerate  their  personation  of  the  in  the  mysteries ;  the  devils  bad  a 

sacred  characters  of  the  New  Testa-  good  deal  to  do  in  the  moralities, 

ment^  or  their  representation  of  the  According  as  there  were  less  or  moie 

awful  scenes  of  the  Passion.    People  than  four  devils  in  these  pieces  Uiey 

of  these  islands  have  witnessed  the  were  called  small  or  great  diableries. 

decennial  performance  of  the  Passion  The  proverb  of  Le  Diable  tk  ^qwrtre 

at    Ober-Ammergau,   in    Germany,  arose  from  this  dronmstanc& 

without  being  shocked,  but  there  is  Some  of  the  moralities  were  really 

something  exceptional  in  this  case,  estimable   in   intention*    One  such 
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was  preceded  by  this  prologue  spoken  rAncn. 
by  the  the  author. 

Some  time  before  the  moralities 

"  One  day  as  I  lay  asleep  I  found  myself  had  taken  place  of  the  mysteries  in 

all  at  once  transported  to  the  gates  of  hell,  the  affections  of  the  people,  farces  be- 

and  there  I  heard  Satan  conversmg  with  ^^  to  be  known,  but  of  all  which 

LucJer.    He  wMi^ating  tohlm^emeans  g^^  ^  shorter  or  longer  run  before 

he  used  in  tempting  Christians.    *\V  ith  her-  ,  ^f^  ^i,^  ^„i„  ^„^  «,u:J!t ;«  «  ^«jc^*j 

etics  and  infidels.'  said  he,  »I  Uke  no  trou-  }^^  the  only  one  which  in  a  modified 

ble.  as  they  are  mine  already.'    The  devil  ^^^m   still  retains  possession  of  the 

not  being  aware  of  my  presence,  Uid  open  J^aore,  IS     L  Avocat   ratheUn      (Our 

aU  hb  wiles  without  the  least  disguise.     So  Village  Lawyer), 

as  soon  as  I  felt  myself  conveyed  back,  I  The  author  Fran QoisCorbeuil  other- 


. ,.  age 

8^"**  days  in  Poitou  with  an  old  friend  an 

.     .,  xL        r        i.    •         J  abbd  a*  Saint  Maixent.    To  amuse  the 

Another  author  of  mysteries  and  society  of  that  place  he  got  performed 

moralities  was  evidently  not  under  ^he  "Mystery  of  the  Fission.''    Un- 

the  same  good  influence     Barthelemy  fortunatly  the  actors  had  no  suitable 

Annea,  pnncipal  of  the  college  of  ^^^^^  garment  sufficiently  splendid 

Lyons  m  1542,  was  not  m  good  repu-  f^^  a  heavenly  personage  of  the  piece, 

tation  though  beingthe  author  of  the  ^he  poet  appealed  to  tie  sacristen  of 

Mystery  of  the  mtivitv  by  char-  the  Shurch  of  the  Cordeliers  for  the 

actera. '    On  the  21st  of  June,  156o,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  magnificent  cope  which  he 

as  the  Host  was  earned  in  procession  j^^  j  j^  charge,  but  he  would  not  ac- 

Wore  the  college,  a  krge  stone  flung  commodate  him  or  his  mystery.    The 

from  one  of  the  windows,  fell  on  the  offended  actors  resolved  to  punish  the 

officiating  pnest    The  enraged  pop^  disobliging  man.    So  one  day  when 

lace  broke  in  to  the  coUege  and  before  ^e  was  out  on  quest,  he  was  terrified 

they  quitted  it,  massacred  the  irre-  beyond  measure  by  the  sight  of  several 

ligious  pnncipal.  figurea  appropriately  attired  as  devils, 

Another  comooser  of  these  pieces  ^Sd  anned  with  forlcs,  aU  rashing  on 

Jean  or  Pont  Allws,  had  his  self-opi-  ^;^^    ^ff^l^  inflicting  some  maliaous 

blown  _  out  beyond  bounds  by  ^vu-  ^^a  y,^^^  „«  >,:„  v^^  ♦u^^ 


mon  mown  oui»  oeyona  rounas  oy  pricks  and  bangs  on  his  body,  they 

popukr  applause.    He  was  at  "hail  leased  not  chanting  in  his  ears,-**  Oh 

fellow  weU  met    with  mamr  of  the  thelw»l,  the  rascal  that  wouldn't 

dissolute  young  nobihty,  and  was  not  lend  a  cope  to  his  Lord!"    The  mule 

a  whit  mortified  bya  hump  which  he  dismayed  by  the  charivari,  kicked 

bore.    One  day  meetmg  a  cardinal  „    j^er  heels,  flung  her  unfortunate 

who  happened  to  be  similarly  pro-  Piaster  over  her  head,  and  left  him 

vided,  he  was  impudent  enough  to  ^^  ^he  battle  field  more  dead  than 

atand  un  by  his  eminence  back  to  alive.     "L'Avocat  Pathelin"  served 

back  and  cry  out,--*  Let  no  one  from  as  after-piece  to  the  Passion.    Some 

this  to  the  end  of  the  world  say  that  authors  attribute  the  piece  to  Pierre 

mounteinscan  tmeet     The  dignitary  Blanchet  bora  at  Poitiers  A.D.  1459. 

did  not  at  aU  relish  the  jest  Such  was  i^.  ^^^^^  ^  h^ve  been  known  as  early 

hia  effrontery  that  he  once  announced  ^  i48d. 
a  piece  by  sound  of  dram  in  the  yard 

of  St  Eustache's  church,  while  a  ser-  _      ,,,.  ^  ,,„„ 

mon  was  being  preached.    A  con-  ^h.  hotel  d.  bouhooon.:  uis  to  was. 

siderable  portion  of  the  conCTegation  The  year  1548  saw  the  last  of  the 

rahcd  out  to  hear  the  publication,  mysteries;  the  wonder  is  that  they 

The  preacher  left  the  pulpit,  came  ^^^^  allowed  to  exist  so  long.    The 

out,  and  asked  him  how  dare  he  confreres   were   ejected   from  their 

announce  his  entertainment  while  he  hospital  but  they  did  not  suffer  the 

(theclergyman)  was  preaching.     And  i^  ^  p^gy  on  their  spirits.    They 


aix  months  in  prison.  ^re^^  and  the  company  extant  in  the 

above-mentioned  year  had  money  in 
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their  purse.    They  were  permitted  to        "  Seeing  you  assembled  in  this  place, 

represent  profane,  lawful,  and  moral  gentlemen,  I  uke  for  granted,  you  expect 

pieces,  and  without  loss  of  time  they  ^  ^^"  *  comedy.    In  tmth  yon  shall  not 

purchased  the  palace  of  the  ancient  ^  disappointed.    A  comedy  you  ahaU 


^ukes  of  Burgundy.    Whatever  they  ^jf^^  «ee,-neither  a  farce  nor  a  mondity. 

felt  they  declared  that  it  grated  oi  ^^TSur^r^'^^L^J'^^^^^ 

j.1.  •.^••' r    1'   J.     V     ^1*     J  J.  nor  80  sill Y,  nor  80  destitute  of  knowledge 

their  piOM  feebngs  to  be  O^bged  to  „{  „„  old  French  tongat.  Ton  doH  ^ 
interest  the  pubbc  about  the  tragic  comedy  made  after  the  mode  and  patten 
end  of  Priamus  and  Agamemnon,  two  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  onee,— a  comedy, 
pagans,  not  a  bit  better  than  they  which  I  make  bold  to  lay,  wiU  give  yoa 
should  be,  instead  of  edifying  pious  more  pleasure  than  all  the  farces  and  moral- 
play-goers  by  the  crucifixion  of  this  iti^e  ever  played  in  France.  We  entertain 
saint,  the  flaying  of  that,  and  the  ■  strong  desire  to  banish  from  this  realm 
broiling  of  the  other,  and  frighting  *«»®  ribaldries  and  fooleries,  which  like 
hardened  rogues  by  the  sight  of  devUs  »n«7«0^  »Pic«h  ""erve  bnt  to  deatroy  a 
and  dragoni  in  their  native  ugliness  *"'* '"  °"  »""«  ^P^e^ 
and  with  aU  their  dreadful  accom-  i^^^^  t^^  ^^^  „f  Henri  II. 
paniments,  ready  to  pounoeupon  them  and  Charles  IX.,  whenreiy  young,  had 
as  they  sat  on  their  benches.  Their  his  tragedy  of  "Clyt«mneitra"%nth 
exhibition  of  a  saint  and  devil  danc-  chonisw  represented  before  the  first 
ing  together  to  a  popular  play-house  j^^j^ed  monwch,  and  pleased  him  so 
melody  was  objected  to  them,  but  j^^^^  ^^^  ^e  made  hSn  a  present  of 
they  insisted  their  intentions  were  five  hundred  gold  crowns,  wlich  piece 
good.  They  could  not  dismiss  their  of  good  fortiSe  brought  some  ill'luck 
patrons  in  lowness  of  spirits,  and  j^  f^g  ^^ke.  The  wonderful  success 
merely  cheered  them  up  a  bit,  and  tumedthe  heads  of  Ronsard  and  some 
sent  them  home  m  a  cheerful  mood  ^iy^^  j^tic  frfends  of  his,  who  re- 


1637^ie  third  by  Chopinel  performed  SSBlShSSd^SrS?hS?hS 

honour,  and  so  well  caricatured  a 

No.  1,  "Electra,  a  tragedy,  conufning  pagan  solemnity  that  all  nearly  came 

the  vengeance  taken  for  the  iuhaman  and  under  the  laws  appointed  to  punish 

pitiful  murder  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  the  impious  and  atheistical  persons. 

great  Myc^ne,  committed  by  his  wife  Cly-  "  Dido's  Sacrifice  "  and  "  Cleopatra," 

ttmnestra  and   her  adulterous   paramour  two  others  of  his  tragedies,  were  like- 

^tt»  (^ysthus).    Translated  from  the  ^ise  acted  with  choral  accompani- 


Troy."  lower  in  the  moral  scale  than  Shad- 

welFs,  or  Etheridge's,  or  Mrs.  Aphra 

This  Lazarus  Baif  was  an  abbe,  a  !^!{5'^^l^«*>''*'*?yi°,7^^P^l?^ 

counciUor  in  the  parliament,  and  an  f^^4.i^  J^.b^®^"  n  ^^^«^«  "^y 

ambassador  to  Venice  in  1538.     He  W«ci*ted  the  excellence  of  the  an- 

was  in  some  sort  a  regenerator  in  tra-  ^^^?*  ^^f^}^,  ^^^^  .^"*  l^^^^  ^^^^^ 

gedy.    Jean  de  k  TaiUe  de  Bondaray  ?T-  ™^^"^^  ^  *^^^®  »*  ^  success- 

did  the  same  good  office  for  comedy,  i^i  invitation.  .  ^  ^ 

Ronsard  had  a  five  act  prose  com-  .  •^^??tP®  T  «ivey  earned  comedy 

edy  (the   Flutus  of  Aristophanes)  to  a  higher  degree  of  ment  stdl  than 

represented  in  1639,  thus  anticipating  .^odeUe.    He  composed  comic  pieces 

Jean  de  la  Taille  by  a  few  years.    This  iP  P^°^,£  without  borrowing  his  plots 

last-named  writer,  besides  his  comedies  &Tx  ^^il^i^^  *  ?• /?*^!"*v  ,  r^®^ 

of  the  "Oorrivaux,"  1562,  "Negro-  ^,T.      ^^^  not  disdain  to  help  him- 

mant,"  1568,  and  the  "Combat  of  self  to  some  of  his  choice  S(^ne&    We 

Riches  and  Poverty,"  1578,  wrote  the  ^^^^  *  monologue  of  one  of  his  misers 

tragedy  of  "Famine,"  witfi  a  chorus.  T^^  °°  ^^&  himBelf  robbed,  ex- 

His prologuetothe"Corrivaux" taken  ^^^"^8,— 

^  Ariosto  ran  thus—  *»0h how  light  it  is  (his  piu9e,  tg 
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iprit)!  I'm  lost,  I'm  destroyed,  I'm  ruined,  discharge   of   sundry   public   duties, 

Thieres!  robbers!  seize  them,  stop  every  but  overruled  by  a  strong  impulse 

one  pasring  by,  close  the  doors,  the  case-  towards    dramatic    literature.      His 

"?*^^Vf'^TT-u^^"'**'^'u"*^"™^  style   was    somewhat   turgid.      He 

where  shall  I  go?  I  know  not  where  I  am,  ZJ  \     .           »vxuvitu«v    i.«inm.       xj^o 

what  I  am  to^do,  or  where  I  am  goingl  en|leavoured  to  overcome  such  difc- 

To  ike  8pecUUar$lA]MB,  my  friends,  I  com-  ^ulties  as  lodeUe  found  in  the  rough- 

mend  myself  to  your  pity ;  succour  me  I  ^^^   0*    *he   native   tongue    by   the 

beg;  I  am  dying,  Fm  lost.    Tell  me  who  introduction  of  words  manufactured 

has  stolen  my  soul,  my  life,  my  heart,  and  from  the  Latin.    Living  in  a  period 

all  my  hopes.    Why  have  I  not  a  halter  to  afflicted  with    religious    dissensions 

hang  myself?    Isn  t  it  better  to  die  than  and  extreme  party  feeling,  he  exer- 

live  in  this  plight?    It  is  empty  (the  purse,  cised  himself  m  a  most  praiseworthy 

^  ^^^11?°  "^  ^""^  ^l!^  "^1^  "  ^  nianner  in  displaying  the  horrors  of 

SS%^e?"^M?i«^Se^h^irar^^^  ci^  strife  from  the  fistoiy  of  Rome, 

should  I  dcaire  to  Uve  having  lo^t  my  ^^  ^^ver  ceased  to  denounce  pride, 

eiowna,  which  I  had  gathered,  and  loved  ^nvy,  and  cruelty.    Compared  with 

more  than  my  eyes, my  crowns  which  I  other  writers  of  the  epoch,  his  pro- 

so  well  spared,  refusing  myself  my  yery  food,  ductions  were  decidedly  moral  and 

and  now  some  one  Is  enjoying  himself  at  decent  in  language.    His  most  suc- 

my  ruuL"  cessful  pieces  were   "  Hippolytus,^' 

"Marc  Antony,"   "Porcia,^*    "The 

The  author  of  successful  piecescould  Troad,"  "  Antigone,*'  "  Bradamante," 

no  more  insure  a  competence  for  his  and  "  Sedecias.^' 

old  age  in  the  16th  than  the  19th  Gamier  was  not  exempt  from  de- 

centui'v.    Though  lodelle  was  treated  fects  no   more  than  dramatists  in 

as  we  have  seen  with  pagan  honours,  our  own  daya    Theseus  listenina  all 

and  nearl^r  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  in  tears  to  the  recital  of  the  death  of 

of  gold,  his  old  age  was  far  from  com-  his  son,   suddenly  interrupted   the 

fortable.     In  his  last  illness  he  ad-  messenger  by  asking  him  what  sort 

dressed  his  patron,  Charles  IX.,  in  a  of  apj^earance  had  the  monster.    An 

complaining  sonnet  in  which  he  com-  actor  m  his  pieces  was  never  able  to 

pared  hia  condition  to  that  of  the  surmount  a  certain  difficulty  in  his 

philosopher  Anaxagoras,  patronized  part.     He  had  to  repeat  a  distich 

but  sadly  neglected  by  Pericles,  and  which  may  be  loosely  translated  :— 

at  last  determined  to  put  an  end  to  „  ^^  ^  »^  ^^  .    ^^ .  .     ^^  ., ,    _. 

his  existence.    His  noble-minded  but  "  Cojns  n^  good  sir,  and  i^cupy  this  seat, 

*u«  CAW  rail  vc.     xxio  **vwx^  JJ41J4VAW  uttw  J  1^^  you're  weary,  standing  on  your 

negligent  patron  hearing  of  his  state,  .          feet." 
flew  to  his  bed-side,  with  remorse  in 

his  heart  and  gold  in  his  girdle,  but  it  But  he  always  rendered  it- 
was  too  late.   "Ah '."said  the  expiring  .,_ 
man, "  your  visit  is  useless.   Whoever  J^^  *"»  e«od  sir^  and  occupy  this  seat, 

avails  himself  of  a  lamp,  should  at  ^  '^U^^^  ^^'^^  '^"^"^  ^"^  5^^" 

least  supply  it  with  oil*  ^ ' 

The    'Brothers  of  the  Passion''  The   reader   need    scarcely   be   re- 
kept  possession  of  their   Hotel  de  minded  of  the  parallel  of  the  '*  Ser- 
Bourgogne for  forty  years,t.e.,  to  1588,  pent's  thanks"  in  modern  times,  of 
and  could  not  complain  of  public  the  difficulty  found  by  the  actor  to 
neglect,  though  they  never  ceased  to  give  the  correct  version,  and  of  the 
look  back  with  regret  to  the  days  preference  shown   by   the   amused 
when  they  were  privileged  to  present  audience  to  the  faulty  one  :— 
the  personages  of  the  Old  and  New  ..^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^          t,, 
Testament    Alas,  alas  that  thess  thanks  it  is 
should  ever   have  been  obliged   to  To  have  a  toothless  child!" 
make  room  for  such  contemptible  and 
immoral  folk  as  Dido,  Cleopatra,  Marc 

Antony  I    ThoUgh  putting  money  in  a  xaw  compaky  anp  ▲  divisioh:  ims  ro  icso. 
their  purse  by  these  oisreputable  char- 
acters, they  never  took  kindly  to  them.  Having  occupied  themselves  more 

The  chief  poet  who  cut  out  work  or  less  to  their  taste  for  forty  years, 

for  the  theatre  during  this  second  the  confreres  sold  their  patent  or 

•tage  of  its  existence,  was  Robert  leased  their  hotel,  in  1688.  to  a  new 

Charmer,  a  man  intrusted  with  the  company,  who  may  be  said,  in  a  cer* 
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tain  sense,  to  be  tbe  first  ancestors  of  seven  honrs  in  performance,  and  com* 

the  living  members  of  the  Theatre  ing  to  an  end  at  two  o*cloek>  in  the 

Frangais.    These  artistB  got  so  much  morning,  is  but  a  short  refreshing 

to  do,  and  were  favoured  with  such  feurce  in  comparison. 

flowing  houses,  that  a  portion   of 

them  quitted  tne  Iiive,  and  founded  Borms  of  pbkpomi ancb. 

a  new  colony  in  the  Mantis,  in  1600. 

For  the  next  fifty  years  Paris  had  During  those  old  golden  days  when 

only  these  two   nouses   to  indulge  cheap  magazines,  parlour-library  no- 

their  laughing  or   weeping   moods,  vels,  or  fortnightly  reviews,  publish e<l 

Then  MoU^re  became  a  public  bene-  once  a  month,  did  not  block  up  the 

factor  in  furnishing  it  with  a  third  approaches  to  the  theatre,  the  Pari- 

house.  sian  tradesman  paid  five  sous  i2hL) 

In  the  year  following  the  separa-  to  the  back  part  of  the  pit,  and  the 
tion,  that  wonder  of  dramatic  com-  gentleman  or  merchant  only  a  sou 
position,  Alexander  Hardy  began  to  more  for  a  seat  in  first  or  second 
write  for  the  actors  ;  and  during  the  tiers  of  boxes.  There  was  no  advance 
remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  his  in  fees  till  1699,  when  an  additional 
life,  he  composed,  it  is  said,  7(X)  dra-  sou  was  laid  on  admission  to  the  pit, 
matic  pieces.  A  most  valuable  co-  and  two  sous  to  the  boxes.  The 
adjutor  was  Hardy  to  the  inmates  of  hours  were  earlyand  the  time  short, 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  If  the  In  1609,  when  Hardy  was  enjoying 
audience  became  restless,  or  stayed  his  pride  of  place,  the  doors  opened 
away,  Hardy's  services  were  invoked,  at  1,  p.m.,  the  performance  com- 
and  in  five  or  six  days  a  new  piece  menced  iirecisely  at  2,  and  was  con- 
was  in  active  rehearsal.  There  is  eluded  at  half-past  4  o'clock.  Play- 
not  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  his  going  folk  now  entering  a  theatre  at 
language,  either  on  the  head  of  gram-  7,  p.m.,  enjoying  the  entertainment 
mar  or  decency,  but  the  plots  were  for  three  hours,  and  grumbling  and 
well  constructed,  the  characters  well  dozing  for  the  next  two,  leave  the 
designed  and  supported,  the  sitna-  theatre  in  an  uncomfortable  state, 
tions  striking^  and  the  interest  well  and  with  a  bad  feeling  towards  the 
sustained.  Hardy  did  not  give  him-  institution,  especially  when  they  rc- 
self  or  his  audience  any  trouble  about  collect  the  long  intervals  between 
the  unities.  Sometimes  a  play  em-  the  pieces  and  the  acts.  The  Paris 
braced  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  playgoer  two  and  a  half  centuries 
chief  character.  About  forty  of  his  since,  experienced  but  very  short  de- 
pieces  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  lays  which  were  filled  up  by  choral 
libraries  of  collectors.  We  shall  de-  music,  and  leaving  the  tneatre  with 
vote  a  few  lines  to  two  only.  lively  spirits,  he  promised  himself  a 

Readers  of  Cervantes  "  Exemplary  speedy  renewal   of  his  enjoyment. 

Novels."  will  recollect  the  "  Force  of  The  dangerous  condition  of  the  streets 

Blood.      Its  treatment  by  Alexander  at  night  was  a  chief  inducement  to 

Hardy  exhibits  the  utter  neglect  of  the  early  hour  system, 

the  unities.     In  the  first  act  Dan  The  chorus-smging   between   the 

Alphonsus  carries  ofif  Leocadia;  in  acts  (no  instrumental  music  having 

the  second,  he  sends  her  home ;  in  been  yet  introduced  at  theatres)  en- 

the  third,  her  son  has  time  to  be  bom  dured  till  1630 ;  then  a  change  took 

and  to  arrive  safely  at  his  tenth  year ;  place.    The  singing  body  as  being  too 

in  the  fourth,  the  father  recognises  much  in  the  way  and  too  expensive, 

his  son ;  in  the  fifth,  father  and  mo-  was  dismissed,  and  instrumental  per- 

ther  are  married.    Hardy's  drama  of  formers  were  allotted  a  place  at  the 

"Theagenes  and  Cfhariclea,"*  requir-  audience  side  near  the  stage.    After 

ed  eight  days  for  performance,  every  some  time  they  were  removed  to  tho 

evening's    portion    embracing    five  back  of  the  gallery,  whence  they 

acts.   " Monte  Oristo,*' or  the  "Three  were  some  time  later  promoted  to 

Musketeers,"  occupying  only  six  or  the  back  of  the  upper  boxes.    Their 

•  The  original  U  the  earliest  existing  romance  written  by  a  Christian.    The  author 
was  Heliodonis,  Bishop  of  Trica,  in  Thessaiy,  end  of  4th  century.     Cervantes  took  St 

for  his  model  when  composing  in  his  old  a^  Jiis  romance  of  the  wanderings  and  trials  of 
*Fenile8  and  Sigismnnda." 
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last  remove  was  to  the  front  space  be-  himself  into  the  Lignon ;  but  observe 

tweea  parterre  (ipit)  and  stage,  and  the  wonder  1 — 
there  they  have  since  remain^,  «,.    ^  ,    ,  ,    , . 

'*The  God  of  the  LignOD  deeply  com- 
miserating him, 

toMs  BAiLLY  DRAMAS  AND  TBUR  pKicn.  AgaiMt   his    (Geladon's)    indinatloii 

flung  him  out  on  the  sand, 

The  dramatic  authors  of  the  period  Fearing  that  the  intensity  of  his  love's 

were  not  very  liberally  paid.     This  «^^*?i*^  .^        t^.   ^ 

is  not  wonderful,  taking  the  smallness  ^^"^^^  «^^e?  ^  ^"^P  residence  mto 

of  admission  prices  into  account.    If  *  '^ 

the  play  was  in  five  acts  the  manager       Occasionally  a  mystery  would  be 

deducted  a  portion  for  the  poor  and  revived,  and  set  the  public  thinking 

the  expenses  of  the  house  out  of  the  ^nd  talking  for  a  while.    In  160(^ 

receipts,  and   gave  the  author  the  ^^j  ^  i^^e  as  1624,  Nicholas  Sorct 

ninth  of  the  residue  ;  if  the  Play  did  g^t  presented  in  Rbeims,  "The  bloody 

not  exceed  t»jree  acts  he  handed  him  Slartyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,"  and  the 

the  eighteenth.  "Divine  ElectionofSt.Nicholas  to  the 

There  was  considerable  variety  m  Archbishoprick  of  Myra."    Such  at- 

the  character  and  ment  of  the  dramas  tempts  as  these  were  only  the  isolated 

performed  dunngthoM  days  of  cheap  flashes  and  flickerings  arising  from  a 

play-gomg.    In  the  Alhoin  (1608)  of  j     ^  gj-e  on  the  point  of  extinction, 
isicolas  Chretien   a   Norman   poet.       ^  stT&uge  incident  occurred  at  the 

the  Christians  use  the  language  of  representation  of  one  of  the  pastorals 

pagans,  and  the  mixture  of  pure  re-  ^f  that   period,    "Cloreste.  or   the 

Iigionwith  mytholoj^wasawfiilto  ^^^^1    Comedians"    by    klthazar 

witness.   Alboms  widow  bemgforced  g^^^  ^^^  concluded  the  «'Astrea" 

to  wed  her  misband  s  murderer,  pre-  ^fter  the  decease  of  DTTrfd.    A  hair- 

sents  him  with  the  bndal  goblet  mto  brained  author  named  C^Tano,  a  cadet 

«?Sii .  *^    '    dropped  some  poison,  ^f  a  noble  house,  having  some  dis- 

"' This  vvme  18  not  good!  'Oh,  it  is  agreementwith  an  actor,  named  Mont- 

your  taste  that  has  gotsome  change,  flg^^y^  forbade  him  on  his  own  private 

answered  the  queen.     Oh !  it  is  froth-  authority  to  appear  on  the  stage  for 

ingm  my  stomach  !\  'Something  that  ^  ^jo^th.    Two  days  later,  Cyrano 

was  wrong  IS  changing  for  the  better!  attending  at  the  representiition  of 


thirsty,  y  danp-ous  pest,  you  gi^^j^^ted  'Montfleury,  quit  the  stage, 
shall  soon  dnnk  it7  *  I  drank  some  ^^  j  ^^^i  cut  off  your  ears,*  and  tlie 
before  I  handed  it  to  you,  and  rav  ^ctor  submissively  retired.  Wonder- 
thirst  IS  quenched !  You  must  dnnk  f^i  time,  wonderful  audience,  wonder- 
it,  however,  wicked  she-wolf !  open  ful  actor!  *This  feUow is  so  big,' said 
your  vile  mouth  :  Cyrano  to  those  about  him  'that  he 

^  Wretched  is  he  who  confides  in  bis  wife.*  takes  liberties  with  people.   Me  knows 

that  it  would  require  a  day  to  go  round 

This  line  seems  to  embody  the  moral  him,  and  give  every  part  of  him  a 

of  the  piece.  good  beating.' 

The  "  Astrea"  of  D'Urf^  furnished       This  Cyrano  was  a  genuine  Paladin 

more  than  one  pastoral.    It  being  for  protecting  distressed  damsels  and 

objected  to  Kaissinger  of  Languedoc.  duelling.      One   evening  finding   a 

author  of  the  *'  Loves  of  Astrea  and  person  of  his  acquaintance  mobbed  at 

Celadon,"  that  the  piece  was  too  long,  the  Porte  de  Nesle,  he  drew  his  sword, 

he  was  rather  surprised  and  offended  and  fell  on^  wounding  seven,  killing 

as  he  had  presen&d  in  two  thousand  two,    and    delivering   his    prot6g6. 

verses  the  matter  of  five  stout  vol-  Having  entered  at  an  early  age  into 

umes.  the  Guards,  his  duels  were  almost  of 

The  play  was  couched  in  good  Ian-  daily  occurrence,   the  greater   part 

guage  out  it  bristed  all  over  with  being  undertaken  on  account  of  his 

conceits  and  antitheses    Celadon  be-  friends. 
ing  treated  with  scorn  by  Astrea,  flings 
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wmiTSBS  or  rut  nuxBtnojr  rsmioo. 

The  aathors,  whoie  works  amufied 
and  interested  the  public  during  the 
epoch  under  oonsideration,  15h8  to 
1630,  were  Ryer,  Mairet,  Racan, 
Scuderi,  Nancel,  Troterel,  Claude 
BiUard,  Mainfray,  Boissy  de  Ghitter- 
don,  Despanney,  and  ThuUin.  Scarce- 
ly could  one  of  their  most  decent 
pieces  be  performed  on  any  existing 
stage  in  Europe  at  this  moment,  even 
on  the  one  most  noted  for  its  laxity  of 
morals.  The  "Debora,"  "Dina,"  and 
*' Joshua,*'  of  Nancel,  performed  in 
1G06,  are  distinguished  by  the  earliest 
stage  battles  occurring  in  the  French 
drama.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
revolution  of  1789,  that  this  early 
example  of  le  Grand  Spectacle  was 
effectively  revived. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  theatrical 
wrnera  of  that  time  was  Mens. 
Scuderi,  who  deserves  mention,  if 
only  for  the  decency  of  his  dramas. 
His  first  play  was  performed  in  1625, 
and  this  was  followed  in  succession 
by  twenty-nine  others,  each  of  them 
being  of  great  length.  Scuderi  was 
bom  at  Havre  in  1601,  his  father 
being  governor  of  that  seaport  In 
Lis  youth  he  had  travelled  much; 
later  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Guards. 
He  had  a  livelv  but  too  fertile  ima- 
gination, and  the  facility  he  found  in 
writing  was  an  iduiy  to  his  literary 
fame/He  possessed  wit  and  boldness  of 
metaphor,  and  presented  in  his  pieces 
happily  devised}  interesting,  and 
diversified  situations.  Having  seen 
much  life  he  was  enabled  to  introduce 
many  romantic  adventures,  curious 
facts,  bizarrepassages,  and  diverting 
incidents.  Tne  construction  of  an 
interesting  plot  was  a  matter  of  no 
trouble  to  him.  In  his  preface  to  his 
first  piece,  "Ligdamon  and  Lidias," 
he  stated  that  "  he  was  a  mere  man 
of  helm  and  plume,  that  he  had  passed 
man^  more  hours  among  arms  than 
in  his  studv,  that  he  had  used  more 
powder-matches  than  candles,  that 
ne  was  better  acquainted  with  ranging 
soldiers  than  words,  and  withsquarincr 
battalions  than  periods.''  He  would 
be  a  daring  member  of  the  Bramatio 
Authors'  bocietv,  who  would  now  put 
into  the  moutn  of  his  heroine  the 
following  reply  to  the  offer  of  his 
heart  by  her  lover— 


'*  Let  him  keep  this  pret-ions  gift;  a»  for  me 

I  reject  it. 
I  do  not  deaire  to  pau  for  a  binl  of  prey 
Which  feeds  apon  hesrts ;  uid  it  la  not 

my  will 
To  resemble  a  monster  with  two  bearta  in 

her  breast" 

If  the  lady  looked  to  things  as  they 
were,  and  discarded  euphuism,  she 
was  well  fitted  in  a  lover.  He  essayed 
to  reduce  her  self  comphu»ncy  in  this 
style — 

"  When  avenging  time,  which  ia  ever  ad- 
vancing, 
ShaH  change  thy  golden  hair  into  threads 

of  silver ; 
When  heat  and  moisture  forsaking  thy 

breasts, 
Shall  floid  thee  to  the  fire,  suffering  firom 

chagrin; 
When  your  brow  shall  be  more  wrinklad 

than  an  angry  sea, 
And  your  sunken  eyes  have  lost  their 

mildness; 
And  when  If  any  flash  or  glow  be  visible. 
It  shall  take  its  splendour  from  the  red 

of  their  lids ; 
When  your  purple  lips  and  your  teeth  of 

charcoal 
Have  lost  their  beauty,  and  give  a  bad 

odour; 
When  your  body  so  upright  and  so  finely 

shaped, 
Shall  merely  resemble  an  arched  roof; 
When  your  limbs  become  as  slender  as 

twigs, 
And  your  beauteous  arms, — ^dry  spindles; 
Wlien  teeth,  colour,  and  hair,  rest  on 

your  toilette, 
And  nought  enters  your  bed  but  a  dry 

skeleton, 
Then  of  a  certainty,  more  hideous  than  a 

d^mon, 
YouUl  be  forced  to  remember  your  poor 

love,  LigdumauP* 

Contemporary  with  Scuderi  and 
the  other  writers  mentioned,  were  the 
concoctors  and  performers  of  cnit- 
rageous  and  indecent  farces,-- Ai«- 
ihier Garguilley  Gros  GuiUaume^BxtA 
TurUipin.  the  last  of  whom  lett  bia 
name  to  tne  class  of  pieces  in  which 
he  shone.  Qar^^ulUe  was  the  adiool- 
master  or  the  philosopher  whose  forte 
consisted  in  singing  with  a  stupid 
air  songs  composed  by  himself.  Groe 
Guillaume  was  the  utterer  of  wise 
and  serious  sayings  calculated  to  set 
every  one  in  a  roar«    The  farcical 

Serformers  of  the  day  used  masksi 
ut  Gros  Ouillaume  had  no   more 
occasion  for  one  than  the  late  Mn 
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Liston.    He  had  a  trick  of  shaking  given  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  Hotel 

flour  from  his  face  on  any  one  with  Iburgogne  Company  to  take  the  three 

whom  he  happened  to  be  conversing,  great  comedians  into  partnership,  so 

simply  by  stirring   his  lips.     Tur-  that  the  audiences   might  be  sent 

lupin  the  most  active  and  lithe  of  the  away   in    a  cheerful    mood   every 

three,  was  the  shrewd  knave,  the  evening, 

thief,  the  intriguing  valet  of  the  party.  The  promotion  of  the  artists  was 

One  circumstance  which  added  to  the   cause   of  their   downfall   and 

the  gaietv  of  the  audience  was  the  death.    Gros  Guillaume  on  his  new 

contrast  between  the  jocularity  of  stage  so  well  imitated  the  gestures 

Gros  GuiUaume's  speeches  and  the  of  a  certain  magistrate  that  everyone 

wretched   expression   of    his    face,  laughed  except  the   man  imitated, 

liston's  stolid  and    massive  coun-  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  the  three 

tenance,  as  is  well  remembered,  much  comrades,  and  poor  Guillaume  was  in 

enhanced  the  drollery  that  issued  from  fact  secured.    The  imprisonment  had 

his  mouth;  but  poor  Guillaume,  while  such  an  effect  on  his  nature  that  he 

exciting  the  liveliest  merriment  of  his  expired  in  a  few  days;  and  so  af- 

audience,  was  really  suffering  torture  fected  were  his  two  associates,  who 

from  the  calculus.    This  the  public  had  made  their  escape,  that  they  fol- 

knew  nothing  about    Notwithstand-  lowed  him  within  a  week, 

ing  his  grievous  ailment  Gros  Guil-  The  famous  three  had  many  sue- 

laume  acted  till  he  was  eightv  years,  cessors,  but  none  have  attained  their 

and  even  then  his  end  was  not  brought  fame, 

about  by  natural  deca^.  The  title  of  a  farce  represented  in 

Turlupin  was  the  life  and  soul  of  1588  will  conv^  an  idea  of  the  taste 

the  farce  ;  in  the  slang  of  the  theatre  of  the  time,  **  The  Women  who  were 

he  kept  the  boards  on  fire.    He  scat-  salted,  or  Facetious  Discourses  of  some 

tered  jests  and  witticisms  like  a  fire-  Men  who  salted  their  wives  because 

work  all  round ;  he  was  the  pailloMe  they  were  too  sweef    ThJA  farce  is 

or  merry  devil  of  the  soene.  extant  in  black  letter. 

These    once  journeymen  bakers,  A  notable  ikroewas  founded  on  the 

having  fitted  up  a  movable  theatre  following  circumstance,  related  by  an 

as  wen  as  they  could,  and  supplied  author  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 

scenes  by  painted  boat-sails,  admitted  Charles  IX  :— 
the  public  twice  a  day  at  a  sou  per 

heaa,  and   became   so  popular  that  "Intheycar  1660,  in  the  month  of  Au- 

the  company  at  the  Hotel  BurgOgne  e«8^  ?J*  advocate  feU  into  such  melancholy 

became  alarmed,  and   appealed  to  «^d  *"7***°"  ^^  f  "V^^^t^"  "'**  .T' 

/7_i.     1^.  u  r        i     t^vT    ir^J/  behcved  he  was  dead.     On  this  account  he 

Oardmal  Richelieu   to  have  thena-  ^^^^^  ^.i^b^  speak,  laugh,  nor  eat,  nor 

selves  and  their  theatre  suppressed,  ^alk  about,  but  kept  his  bed.    At  last  he 

This  gave  his  Eminence  a  long-de-  became  so  feeble  that  his  people  thought  he 

sired  opportunity   for  witnessing  a  was  on  the  point  of  expiring.    Just  then 

genuine  Turlupinade.    So  alleging  the  there  came  to  the  honse  his  wife's  nephew, 

necessity  of  seeing  a  performance  in  who,  after  trying  in  vain  to  make  his  uncle 

order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  merits  ^^^  nourishment,  devised  a  plan  to  effect 

and  defects,  he  summoned  Gros  Guil-  *^»  ^«; ,  ^«'  ^*^i»  P«'Po«  he  got  himself 

laame  and^  Turlupin  to  the  Palais  JT^P^t^^r^^f '^^^^^ 

Cardinal,  imd  thfreona  temnoranr  SLST^'nXed'n^ 

stage  they  kept  the  Cardinal  laugh-  i^id  on  a  table,  with  four  lighted  candles 

mg   for  an    hour,   Gros  Guillaume  get  at  the  comers.    This  was  so  neatly  ex- 

presenting  a  blameable  wife,  Turlu-  ecuted  that  neither  the  assisunts  could 

pin  the  offended  husband.     He  is  on  refrain  from  laughing,  nor  the  wife  of  the 

the  point  of  beheading  her  with  his  sick  man,  nor  even  the  chief  actor ;  for, 

wooden  sword  when  she  reminds  him  seeing  those  around  him  make  ludicrous 

of  the  excellent  cabbage  soup  which  grimaces  to  keep  down  the  laughter,  he  was 

•he  had  prepared  for  him  the  even-  ^7«^  ^  «P^^f .  ^he  patient  ajked  his 

mg  before.  fiU  resentment  vanished,  J^t  ^n  was^'a^^a  L^™^ 

r.®  -     1  !_•  _  i»  11  r 1.:-  v.>«.;i    ^^A  ''^a*  person  was;   ana  sne  Informed  him 

hui  faulchion  feU  from  his  hand,  and  t^.^  jf  ^„  ber  nepkew  Utely  decetMd. 

all  was  forgiven.                            ,         ^  'But,'  said  the  sick  man,  *how  can   be 

In   the    ^*  Out-door    Spectacles  of  Uugh  so  loud  if  he  be  dead?'    The  wife 

Paris"  we  have  dwelt  on  the  details  replied  that  the  dead  have  it  in  their  power 

of  thia  incident  and  the  iigunctions  to  laugh  when  they  please.    The  patient, 
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wiahiag  to  ace  if  that  was  the  case,  called 
lor  a  mirror,  and,  fordng  himseli  to  lavgh, 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  his 
wife  had  told  him.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  care.  The  yonng  man, 
after  lying  about  Uiree  hours  on  the  table^ 
asked  for  something  good  to  eat.  They 
brought  him  a  fowl  and  a  pint  of  wine, 
with  which  he  refreshed  himself,  and  this 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  sick  man,  he 
asked  if  the  dead  were  accustomed  to  eat. 
They  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  so 
he  said  he  would  like  to  take  something. 
This  he  did  with  a  good  appetite,  and  so 
by  little  and  little  his  melancholy  left  him. 
The  event  was  worked  into  a  farce  and 
printed,  and  was  representeil  one  evening 
before  Charies  IX.,  myself  being  present.** 


BOTKoo  axa  orvaa  msoscaasoBS  of  caa> 

MSILUI. 

We  are  approaching  a  new  era  in 
the  existence  of  the  drama  of  France, 
the  appearance  of  the  plays  of  Cor- 
neille.  Before  he  begins  to  occupy 
our  attention  let  us  introduce  Rotrou, 
his  predecessor,  and  in  some  respects 
his  master.  His  plays  are  the  con- 
necting link  between  such  as  we  have 
spoken  of,  1588  to  1630,  and  the 
finished  and  correct  tragedies  of  Peter 
Comeille. 

Botrou,  born  at  Drenx,  1609,  was 
remarked  at  an  early  age  for  his 
facility  in  poetical  composition.  Car- 
dinal Riohelteu  distinguished  him  by 
his  patronage,  and  would  have  got  him 
admitted  into  the  French  Academy  but 
for  the  circumstance  of  non-residence 
in  Paris.  Rotrou  would  never  consent 
to  quit  his  native  place,  where  he  died 
of  a  pestilence  at  the  age  of  forty-one 

il650).  France  at  the  time  was  visited 
\Y  an  epidemic  which  more  than 
decimated  Rotrou's  native  town.  He 
held  the  office  of  deputy-governor ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  pressing 
entreaties  of  his  friends  in  Paris  to 
come  away  from  the  infected  locality, 
he  would  not  stir,  feeling  his  presence 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
order.  He  produced  thirty-five  suc- 
cessful pieces,  thefint  of  which,  ''The 
Ring  of  Oblivion.''  was  brought  out 
in  1628,  the  last,  '^Lopez  de  Caxdone,** 
in  the  year  of  his  death.  He  intro- 
duced regularity  into  the  drama,  but 
his  compositions  fell  far  short  of  Cor- 
neille^s,  as  he  did  not  give  himself 
time  to  correct  and  improve  them. 
He  was  cursed  with  a  passion  for 
^lay,  and  when  he  was  left  destitute, 
1  ^  down  and  wrote  a  drama  off- 


hand to  free  himself  from  his  embar- 
rassment The  piece,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, suffered  from  the  haste  of  its 
composition,  and  the  troubled  mind 
of  the  gambler.  He  made  good  use 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  dramatists, 
and  did  not  neglect  the  Spanish. 
Many  of  his  pieces  exhibit  the  de- 
fects common  to  others  of  his  time. 
Those  in  which  he  came  nearest  to 
the  finish  of  Comeillo's  productions 
are  "Wenceslas,"  "Antigone,"  "  Tho 
Death  of  Hercules,"  "Belisarius," 
"  Iphigenia,''  and  "  Khosroes."  The 
speech  of  Isabelle,  in  the  play  of  "The 
Lost  Opportunities,''  is  worth  quota- 
tion. The  Queen  of  Naples  wishes 
to  secure  the  heart  of  Cloriman,  but 
reluctant  to  compronuse  her  diznity, 
she  instructs  Isabelle,  her  confiaante, 
to  be  her  agent,  on  pretence  of  win- 
ning him  for  herself.  The  ladj'  thus 
naively  proposed  to  her  royal  mistress 
her  plan  for  the  campaign.  It  is  the 
same  in  some  respects  which  a  beauty 
of  our  own  days  would  adopt. 

"  My  ey«fl,  to  commence,  sbaU  leftrn  fi^m 

Uie  mirror 
The  very  movementa  which  possess  the 

most  grace, 
By  what  smiles  I  may  obtaia  the  aiost 

vows, 
And  in  what  fashion  to  dress  my  hair. 
To  bring  under  my  rule  his  willing  soul 
I  shall  employ  boUi  paint  and  the  letting 

of  blood; 
My  hands  shall  obtain  a  charming  white- 

ness 
By  cosmetics  and  the  wearing  ol  glows 

in  bed. 
I  shall  employ  the  most  devoted  of  tailors 
To  improve  my  carriage  and  my  shape. 
By  much  whalebone  and  sted   in    my 

dress 
I  shall  squeeze  my  waist  to  the  stifling 

point. 
I  shsil  ever  speak  of  sighs  and  flames 
To  this  young  stranger,  who  has  stolen 

your  heart ; 
A  hundred  valets  shall  be  employ-ad  in 

messages, 
And  a  tliousand  bleeding  hearts  shall  £U 

ray  notes. 
I  shall  ever  style  myself  love*s  prisoner, 
And  him,  my  all — ^my  sole  light. 
My  billets  shall  be  all  loves,  sighs,  and 

vows, 
And  I  shall  wind  round  each  a  lecdc  of 

my  hairi 
I  shaU  shed  bitter  tean ;  he  shall  find 

me  in  illness 
When  he  dares  throw  on  another  a  glance 

from  his  eye." 

The  queen,  listening  to  this  ezpoei- 
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tion,  cries  out,  with  much  miagiv-  for  two  years,  and  convert  it  into  a 

ing  :—  theatre.    Kue  Michel  le  Comte  was 

"  Yeiy  fine,  my  dear  pet,  jou  obey  me  too  &  short  and  narrow  street,  containing 

well  J  twenty-four  private  houses;  and  any 

Intending  to  oblige,  I  fear  youll  betray."  quiet  citizen  may  suppose  the  dismay 

T>  4                   iu       •  *    r  c  •  u  of  the  indwellers  when  they  found 

.   ^^y^'l  "^^^.^J^  the  point  of  finish,  ^heir  quiet  thoroughfare  blocked  up 

^ici^^'f^^pfrf  "tiJJl'^  ^y  °^««'  ^^°^en,  and  chUdren,  crowif. 

164S,  two   years  before  his  death,  j^   ^^^^  noontide,  and  stopping  the 

when  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  ^f  ^jji  ^^e  theatre  opened,  to  reloioe 

temptation,  he  flew  to  the  gaming-  ^Yi&iv  hearts  with  the  irenresentatitm 

table.    He  lost  as  usual,  played  for  of  "Melita."     Some  of  the  inhabit 

an  amount  not  in  his  possession,  was  tantscomplained  in  a  memorial  which 

arrested  for  the  debt  of  honour,  and  ^^  soon  drawn  up,  that  they  had 

thrown  mtopnson.    Being  left  to  bis  ^^^  j^ept  nut  of  their  hous^  till 

reflection^  he  thought  on  tis  tragedy,  ^^^^    remaining  in  the  interim  a 

twenty  pistoles  (about  £l  \0s\  and  ^          ^^  ^he  pickpockets.    The  me- 

WM  restored  to  the  free  an:  of  heaven,  ^^^j/^  ^^  j^.^  ^^^^  Pariiament, 

The  play  was  so  successful  that  the  ^^^  in  an  Act  passed  by  that  body 

grateful   actors   made   a  handsome  22nd  March,  1633,  it  wis  forbidden 

present  to  the  author.    Let  us  hope  ^    ^^^^  ^^    thektrical  piece  at  the 

that  It  did  not  go  to  his  next  success-  fives-court  till  it  was  otterwiee  dl 

M  antagonist  at  the  cards  and  dice.  ^ree^.    It  was  nat  otherwise  decreed 

On  occasions  like  this  he  put  his  till  the  poor  actors  lost  patience,  and 

f'^ii  rJJf^K '°  n   '^/^".^^«ly-^9°-  so  this  tliird  theatre  was  closed  n^rly 

tnved  little  bundle  of  twigs,  which  ^  ^^^  „         ^^^                         ^'^ 

he  shook  whenever  he  was  m  need.  Comeille  was  distinguished  by  the 

^Z  ^!^L}^^^U^'^u^^ftS  P»^li«  ^^  ^^«  d»y  even  from  his  first 

so  he  was  seldom  left  altogether  des-  dramatic  attempt.    Nothing  like  his 

Utute.     Rotrou  8  geniiw  was  essen-  ^^^^^  ^^  api^eared  till  tfen.  They 

tiaUy  tragic     His  compositions  ex-  ^^^e  distinguis^d  by  great  powers 

hibij  elevated  sentiments,  happy  con-  ^^  invention^  variety  in  tie  strictures 

trasts  of  character,  and  a  vigorous  ^^  ^he  ploti^  truth  and  development 

f ^l\^'l*-''f  '"'f.^^r^  ^  l-H  ^  ^*  of  character^,  elevation  and  viStn^ 

tent  by  his  facihty  of  composition.  ^^  ^^^^     ^   heroic  and   patriotic 

spirit  imbued  the  historic  pieces,  and 

eonsmuA  and  ns  BRA->i62ft  to  1670.  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  of 

the  audience  were  roused,  and  never 

Comeille's  first  eonnexion  with  the  suffered  to  flag  till  the  catastrophe 

theatre  arose  from  a  trifling  misunder-  was  attained, 

standing   which   occurred    between  Considering  "  Melita "  too  simple 

these  two  great  powers,  love  and  in  construction,  he  made  a  compll- 

friendship.    One  of  his  Rouen  friends  cated  plot  for  his  tragi-comedy  of 

brought  nim  with  him  one  day,  in  "Clitandra."  Some  loose  expressions 

order  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  graces  and  passages  of  bad  taste  disfigured 

and  merits  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  this  piece  as  orig[inally  played.     It 

he  was  paying  his  addresses.     As  was  the  first  play  in  whicn  the  action 

ill  luck  would  have  it,  she  at  once  was  limited  to  twenty-four  hours,  a 

set  the  visiter  higher  in  her  esteem  precedent  so  rigidiv  followed  after- 

and  affections,  such  as  they  were,  wards  in  France  till  the  first  revo- 

than  the  too-curious  lover.  Corneille  lution. 

was  so  pleased  and  interested  with  This  piece  was  followed  In  succes- 

the  turn  things  had  taken,  that  he  sion  by  the  ^  Widow,'*  1634,  and  the 

wrote  the  play  of  " Melita,"  taking  the  "Gallery  of  the  Palace."   In  this  last 

transfer  as  groundwork.    The  piece  piece  the  indispensable  Nurse  of  the 

had  such  success  that  the  house conid  old  plays  was  replaced  by  the  waiting- 

nut  contain  the  crowd  which  flocked  maid.    At  a  time  when  it  was  not 

evening  after  evening  to  see  it  per-  so  easy  to  get  female  parts  well  filled, 

formed.  A  new  company  was  formed,  the  nurse  was  a  popular  and  con- 

and  they  ^  permission  to  hire  a  venient  institution,  as  it  could  be 

fives-court  in  Rue  Michel  le  Comte  filled  byahumotiristof  themalesez. 
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After  a  couple  of  other  comedies  had 
been  well  received,  he  selected  the 
subject  of  "Medea,"  but  was  not 
pleased  with  the  chastened  success  it 
obtained.  He  returned  to  his  origi- 
nal line  of  subjects,  and  finished  the 
*^  Illusion,"  an  indifferent  comedy, 
^d  then,  ill-satisfied  with  his  late 
achievements,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Rouen,  his  native  place,  and  began  at 
the  study  of  the  poem  of  the  "  Old," 
by  Guillm  de  Castro. 


TUB  CID  AND  HIS  TR0UBLJI8. 


In  1636  appeared  his  renowned  pla^ 


He  did  me  such  good  that  I  cannot 

speak  ill, 
lie  did  me  such  ill  that  I  cannot  spealc 

good!*' 

Racine's  verse  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Oid''  are  worth  a  literal  translation. 

"Vainly  gainst  the  ^Cid*  the  minister 

lorms  a  league, 
The  public  looks  on  Chim^  with  the 

eyes  of  Rodrigo ; 
The  academy  collected  mAy  censure  In 

vain. 
The  obstinate  pnblie  penbts  in  admi- 

nitionr 


STAGS  ANSCDOTBS  OP  CORIT^ILLB's  DAY. 


who  would  have  been  better  pleased  "^^^f  ^^  *^®^  ^®  ^^  ^^^^  ^^*  * 
by  praise  of  his  mediocre  tragedies  ^5}?  ®  ^  tu  ^i.t.  i  u  i.^ j  -o 
than  of  his  great  political  genius,  on  xt,^^^V**^^^Ji.-  i*^®*S^-  .?**^  ^™^ 
reading  the  play  before  representation,  the  actormet  hisdeath  m  the  rcpresen- 
expressod  a  wish  to  be  considered  Jation.  His  sword  being  struck  out  of 
its  father.  CorneUle  set  more  value  fw  hand  when  personatmg/>(mIHe^(X 
on  literary  glory  than  on  riches  or  ^®  ^»«*^«^  ^^  aside  m  an  awkward 
political  favour,  and  refused.  Great  "^^^^^^  wounding  his  foot  m  con- 
was  the  resentment  of  the  great  man,  eequence.  The  wound  being  ahght 
and  in  consequence  he  took  a  step  J\e  neglected  it  tiU  it  tunied  to  amor- 
which,  under  the  same  circumstanc^  tification.  He  would  not  aUow  the 
the  most  powerful  monarch  or  minis-  HJ^  ^^  <^^^  «?  saying  that  a  king 

ter  of  modern  times  would  not  ven-  ^^^*  a'^a   H  '^?u      ^  a^^  ^^ 

ture  on.    He  proposed  to  the  members  l>e  hissed,  and  so  death  ensued. 

oftheFrenchAcademyto  examine  the  J^^  ^^^  the  famous  Baron,  who 

play  of  the  "  Cid,*'  and  pronounce  on  ^^^er   successfully  representmg   the 

Its  literary  and  dramatic  merits.  The  }^^^  f^^  ^^^  years,  had  retired  from 

French  Academy  had  been  founded  the  stage,  resumed  his  acting  in  the 

with  the  good  will,  and  by  the  assist-  ^^^  youthful  part  when  ^e   was 

anco  of  Richelieu  himself,  and  the  eighty  y^rs  of  age.    It  is  little  to  be 

members  did  not  feel  themselves  at  J[ondered  at  that  when  he  repeated 

liberty  to   express   the   admiration  the  two  following  line*,  the  house  was 

which  they  really  felt  for  the  piece,  convulsed  with  laughter. 

Neither  did  they  express  such  dis-  *'/n«  frtte/a»»yotiny,butamongnoblc 

paragement  of  it  as  would  have  satis-  souls, 

fied  their  patron.     Rotrou,  though  Valour  waite  not  for  a  certain  number 

willing  to  please  his  gooa  friend,  of  years, 

openly  expressed  his  admiration  of  Baron  commenced  his  speech  again, 

it  from  the  first,  and  it  says  some-  but  the  laughter  burst  out  anew.    He 

thing  for  the  magnanimity  of  Sir  then  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton s  hero,  that  stage,  and  said,  'Gentlemen  I  am 

he  stul  extended  his  fnendship  to  going  to  commence  for  the  third  time, 

the  stout-minded  poet.             .  ^  If  you  interrupt  me  again  I  will  quit 

Richelieu  though  jealous  of  Cor-  the  house.    Respect  and  love  for  the 

neilleasaliterary  rival,  befnended  him  actor  held  their  tongues,  and  all  went 

well  as  minister.    After  his  death,  on  smoothly  tUl  he  had  to  kneel  to 

the  poet  expressed  his  feelmgs  in  this  Chimhie.    At  this  point  he  literally 

quatrain :—  fell  at  her  feet,  and  there  he  was 

*'0f  the  famous  Cardinal  let  them  speak  obliged  to  remain,  vainly  urging  the 

in  or  weU;  l^dy  m  a  low  voice  to  raise  him  up. 

Keither  in  prose  nor  in  verse  ihall  I  Two  st^e  servants  issuing  from  the 

utter  my  thoughts.  wings  did  the  good  office,  but  wheu 
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the  actor  began  to  think  over  the  Corneille's tragedies.    Louis  XIY.  said 

matter  he  oaine  to  the  conclusion  that  one  day  after  witnessing  in  it  the  scene 

his  davs   for   personating  youthful  of  Augustus's  clemency,  *  If  any  one 

lovers  had  passed.  now  asked  me  pardon  tor  the  cheval- 

The  success  of  the  "Cid"  gave  a  new  ier  de  Kohan,t  I  think  I  could  not 

direction  to  the  thoughts  of  the  poet,  refuse  it. 

He  devoted  his  allegiance  to  the  tragic  Comeille  intended  to  dedicate  his 

muse,  and  produced  in  rapid  sue-  "Cinna''  to  that  shade  of  the  great 

cession  (1639-1640)  the  ^'Horatii,"  Richelieu,  CardinalMazarin,  but  being 

"  Ginna,''  and  "  Polyeuctus.'*  It  being  reminded  of  the  stinf^ness  of  the  little 

rumoured  that '^LesHoraces"  would  be  man,  he  addressed  it  to  M.  de  Mon- 

examined  by  the  Academy,  some  one  tauron,  who  sent  him  immediately  a 

uttered  the  pithy  8entenoe,'*Horatius  thousand  pistoles  C£375).     Thence- 

was  condemned  by  the  Duumviri,  and  forward  the  name  ManJtauron  Epis- 

abs(^ved  by  the  people."    The  cele-  Ues^  was  applied  to  money-seelang 

brated  actor,  Baron,  then  in  his  youth,  dedications. 

was  warmly  congratulated  by  Cor-  At  the  time  when  Baron  undertook 
neiUe,  on  his  personation  of  the  prlnci-  the  part  of  Ciniva  the  actors  were  in 
pal  character.  If  the  following  ludi-  the  habit  of  mouthing  and  ranting 
crous  incident  which  happened  at  their  parts,  and  Baron's  natural  mode 
one  of  its  representations,  had  occurred  of  enunciation  was  not  well  received, 
at  its  first— its  success  might  have  But  in  the  conjuration  scene  his  ear- 
been  placed  in  peril.  Camilla  ad-  neatness  and  the  strong  feeling  he 
dressing  two  of  the  heroes  should  have  manifested,  carried  away  the  suffrages 
said  of  the  audience.  *'Oinna''wasfollowed 
"Let  on«  of  you  day,  and  the  other  by  the  "  Death  of  Pompey,"  and  then 
avenge  me;"  our  play-wright  took  into  his  head 

but  she  subBtituted  mange  for  vtnge*  *«  fffJitl^S  ^'^T^^'ils^'SSSd 

-a  tniling  departure^  sound^t  gL'lLrSeS  from  Sbe'?SX 


gmt^ffiJty  the  piece  wasaUowed  '"If^S^.^^i/^L  own   favourite 

O'^anotherrepreaentatioi.theact™^  S^tJ^^Xl^Jt^f SLeinS; 

SXS^a^«dafehe'?L?S  CrSSkSfeiS  fc e'aS 

of  the  17th  century  uttered  her  im-  \^\,^  »|  ^l^uf^f^  ^'^  *^' S!  ™ 

precation  against  lome,  and  rushed  *'r''it?lf.f*'l'iSf«tT  vP»r  Tnl 

towards  thi  coulUu.  l^ut  her  long  5?7„^!±"l^l^"!„*^**iy!^^^^^^ 

S^e*^lSin'^^h'?'^Ar  o?  i  Stl°*i?"m"»"hr«cfd«Tr 

a  ^"thflSrihf  iS  '^^^.^^'^J^'^Iir^S^l 

S«L'  f  S/ulTariSJ'^'l^  A  &iffitoed  at  the  wing. «. 

™^^^,«  nl^-Sf^  I  JT«^:«J^  '^M  the  custom  of  the  day,  watched 

moving  his  plumed  hat,  he  stooped,  tjj^  projrreas  of  the  action  with  the 

raised  the  poor  heroine,  and  pohtely  „r-»iVi  ««!««««     <5o^«mi1  i{m«Bli« 

conducted  f er  to  the  side  ;  then  sud-  S!±S  ^  Sf«  bv  ^iTtaJef  Oia? 

denUy  replacing  his  hat,  he  wickedly  fJ^^  Anliochm  by  ge«tur«  that 

«;.--  A^  k«tX?i«l.  «»;=i5ir »o..  TwT;  the  murderer  of  his  brother  was 

flung  the  harmless  misnle  after  her.  ^,^op<rfra.    At  last  the  prince  cried 

Never  was  a  stage  murder  before  or  ^'r^^^^s^pTi -_,,„. 

since  hailed  wfth  such  bursts  of  out,  addressmg  Rodogune,- 

'•««^*W.  <i A  hand  which  was  moct  dear: 

Oinna  is  considered  by  many  peo-  Kadame,  is  that  hand  yonn  or  my 

pie  of  good  taste  as  the  most  penect  mother's? 

in  eomposition  and  construction  of  all  b  It  you  7  " 

*  "  Qua  I'on  da  toos  me  tiu^  et  qua  Vantre  ma  matigt !" 

f  De  Rohan  had  had  the  fanpndence  to  play  rival  in  love  to  lib  royal  HMUter,  a 
most  nnpardonable  proceeding! 
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Here  the  good-he«irted  and  justice-  beyond  the  power  of  the  monster,  his 

loving  sentinel,  under  the  strong  in-  eyes  and  ears  were  devouring  a  sieve 

fluence  of  the  scene  pointed  to  Vleo-  of  oats  which  a  useful  actor  was 

patra,  and  cried  out    there  she  is  !  "  agitating  at  the  bottom  of  the  side 

The  house  burst  out  into  a  roar,  and  scene  in  his  sight     This  banauet, 

the  actors  were  disabled  by  laugh-  accompanied  by  a  pail  of  refresniBg 

ter  from  continuing  their  dis(^ourse.  water,  was  his  when  the  rescue  was 

It  was  found  a  difficult  matter  to  achieved. 

bring  the  play  to  a  suitable  conclusion.  "  Don  Sancho  of  Aragon"  followed 

In  more  modem  times  a  good-hearted  "Andromeda,"   T&thev  Afidromeda't 

sailor  sprung  from  the  pit  on  the  stage  horse,  and  this  was  succeeded  in  1652 

to  rescue  a  virtuous  damsel  from  the  by  "  Nicomedes,**  which  obtained  the 

villain  of  the  scene  ;  and  another  flung  public  favour  as  much  by  allusions  to 

his  purse  to  suffering,  at  least  well  the  princes  (the  Cond^s)  who  had  just 

dissembling  poverty.  •  then  been  liberated  from  prison,  as 

from  its  intrinsic  merits.     In  1653 

was  performed  "Pescharite  £in|  of 

coRNKiLLB  w  HIS  DEcuNB.  thc  Lombards,"  the  first  drama  of  his 

which  met  with  no  success,  and  this 

"Theodore" succeeded "Rodogune,"  reverse  so  disheartened  him  that  he 

and  "Heraclius*'  "Theodore"  in  1647.  resolved  on  giving  up  writing  for  the 

**  Heraclius"  required  more  study  to  stage. 

make  out  its  sense  than  any  one  would  He  proposed  to  himself  to  trans- 
be  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  a  mere  late  the  '^Imitation  of  Christ  *'  into 
fiction;  Boileau  said  of  it :—  French  verse,  and  kept  to  his  rc- 
*^I  Ungh  at  the  author,  who  slow  in  noun  cement  of  the  stage  for  six  year& 
expression,  However,  the  pious  work  remained 
Is  unable  to  inform  me  what  he  intends,  jq  abeyance:  and   in  1659,  having 
And  who  badly  unfolding  a  painful  broken  his  "lover's  V0W8,"  the  puWic 

^  P^"^ ,                       *  .  4     1  once  more  welcomed  their  old  favour- 
Converts  an  amusement  mto  dreary  .^^  .^  "^Hpus.-     To  this  succeeded 

'*^'^^-  the  "Golden  Fleece,"  "Sertorius," 
Comcille  himself,  when  attending  "  Sophonisba,"  "Otho,"  "Agesilas," 
the  representation  of  the  piny  some  "Attila,"  and  "Titus  and  Berenice  '" 
years  after  its  production,  avowed  this  last  in  1670.  Youhr  Racine  had 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  Ian-  made  himself  be  heard  of  a  few  yeare 
guage  nor  the  plot  before  the  presentation  of  "  Titus," 
In  1650  the  author  of  the  "Cid''  was  rather  encouraged  by  the  actors 
was  solicited  to  write  a  piece  which  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour^^ogne,  and  it 
would  afford  a  framework  for  the  was  in  vain  that  oar  poet,  now  ad- 
exhibition  of  a  noble  spectacle  for  vanced  in  life,  strove  to  keep  ahead 
the  amusement  of  the  young  king  of  his  youthful  rival.  Boileao,  de- 
(Louis  XIV).  He  accordingly  pro-  fined  his  "  Titus  "  as  a  double  piece 
duced  "  Andromeda,"  which  was  of  galimatias  (balderdash),  for  nei- 
brought  out  with  costly  adornments,  ther  his  audience  nor  he  himself  nn- 
and  wonderful  machinery,  and  for  derstood  it  A  good  proof  of  the 
the  first  time  on  the  French  stage  iustice  of  the  observation  is  furnished 
a  horse  was  made  to  go  through  his  by  the  following  fact 
paces.  The  dramatic  romance  was  Baron,  who  wajs  intrusted  with  the 
enacted  at  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Bour-  chief  character,  began  to  study  his 
bon,  and  was  hiehly  successful.  The  pai*t  with  his  usual  conscientious  care 
theatre  in  the  Marais  sued  for  per-  and  diligence,  but  spite  of  his  utmost 
mission  to  plav  it,  and  all  Paris  ran  efforts  he  found  himself  still  ignorant 
to  see  the  noble  steed  prancing,  cur-  of  the  author's  meaning.  He  betook 
vetting,  and  neighing,  with  such  fire  himself  to  Moli^re,  and  begged  his 
and  such  intelligence  at  the  proper  assistance.  Moli^re  began  to  study 
time.  Little  were  the  good  Parisians  the  piece,  but  after  some  laborious 
aware  that  the  poor  animal,  had  attempts  he  was  obliged  to  own  him- 
been  kept  fasting  for  hours  before  self  vanquished.  "But,"  said  he  to 
the  performance,  and  that  while  he  Baron.  "  the  author  will  sup  with  me 
seemed  so  impatient  to  get  the  fair  to-night  Join  us,  and  ask  for  light 
Andromeda  on  hia  back,  and  put  her  from  ita  source."    The  actor  ^«aly 
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complied,  and  when  Corneillc appeared  This  man,  whose  writings  possessed 

he  threw  himself  on  his  neck,  and  such  elevation  of  thought  and  such, 

besought    him   to     explain    sundry  command  of  language,  had  not  the 

verses.    The  author  read  them  care-  gift  of  expressing  himself  with  ease 

fully  over,  shook  his  head,  and  ac-  or  grace.    A  great  lady  having  once 

knowledged  his  entire  ignorance  of  conversed  witn  him,  said  to  her  ac- 

the  sense.    "No  matter,"  said  he;  quaintance,  "If  you  want  to  hear  M. 

"recite  them  with  confidence.  Those  Corneille  speak,  you  must  go  to  the 

who  do  not  understand  will  not  the  Hotel    de    Bourgogne."     When  he 

less  admire  them."  attempted  to  recite  his  own  verses  he 

**  Pulcheria,**  a  tragi-comedy,  and  completely  tired  his  auditory.     He 

"  Surena,"  a  tragedy,  were  the  latest  was  painfully  sensible  of  this  defect, 

of   CorneiUe's  plays,  if   we  except  On  sending  his  portrait  to  Pelisson 

"  Psyche,"  which  he  wrote  in  coUa-  he  accompanied  it  with  these  lines: — 

boration  with  Molibre  and  Quinault,  .  i„  ^^tew  of  love  I  am  very  unequal. 

LuUy   COniposiQg    the    music.      The  i  ^te  fairly  enough,  but  speak  very 

beautiful  little  pastoral,  or  whatever  iU; 

it  may  be  called,  was  composed  to  I  possess  a  fertile  pen  and  a  sterile 

give  pleasure  to  Louis   XlV.,  the  mouth; 

dramatic  veteran  condescending  from  Successful  lover  at  the  theatre,  un- 

the  severe  style  of  his  ordinary  pro-  ^»»cky  in  the  town, 

ductions,  to  Uke  an  interest  in  youth-  ^^^^  *^«  ^^[  ^^^  ^^*^  ^^  ™« '^*^^- 

ful  wishes  and  impulses.  The  younger  «  *""*  *t^  f!!?' ^  k   .u         ^    . 

Baron  personated  Love,  Mdlle.  Des-  ^^^i^oILer"  '  "^^  ^^  ^"  "^"^  ^' 
mares,  Pst/che  (the  soul),  and  they 

performed  their  parts  so  zealously  In  1750,  about  seventy  years  after 

and  naturally,  that  the  lady  was  taken  the  death  of  the  great  dramatist,  the 

to  task  by  her  royal  protector,  the  admirers  of  the  "  Cid "  arranged  a 

Duke  of  Orleans.  Being  left  to  make  benefit  for  a  p-eat  nephew  of  his 

a  choice  between  her  admirers,  she  who  was  in  indifferent  circumstances, 

selected  her  stage-fellow.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 

thing  or  the  kind  that  was  done  in 

^,.^,  «-  A  w^.t-  /.*-,.»  Paris.   The  pieces  were  "  Rodogune  " 

cLos.  o,  A  NOBL,  C.H..H.  ^^^  ^^^  ,,  ^^^^^^  ^^  Quality.'^  This 

Towards  the  close  of  his  days  he  last  piece  was  selected,  as  it  gave  an 
pidd  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  and  his  opportunity  of  many  actors  to  cott« 
appearance  was  a  signal  to  the  actors  tribute  their  services.  The  net  re* 
to  suspend  their  parts,  to  the  great  ceipt  was  5,000  francs.  Voltaire, 
Gond^  and  other  nobles  sitting  on  who  was  kind-hearted  and  generous, 
the  stage,  and  to  the  audience  in  when  no  paltry  prejudices  or  motives 
general,  to  rise,  and  to  all,  to  welcome  intervened,  gave  the  daughter  of  the 
the  veteran  genius  to  the  scene  of  his  same  man  a  dowry,  and  had  her 
many  triumphs,  which  he  had  im-  well  married.  The  mode  of  raising 
proved  and  dignified  by  the  tone  and  this  marriage  portion  was  character- 
spirit  of  the  dramas  he  had  left  it.  istic.    He  brought  out  an  edition,  of 

After  his  death,  Bacine  and  the  Comeille's  works   by   subscription, 

Abb^  Delaveau  contended  for  the  and  handed  over  the  net  proceeds 

honour  of  writing  his  epitaph.    An  to  the  young  lady, 
actor  composed  this  touching  distich, 

whose  point  we  are  not  able  to  pre-  tmomas  coiuf<iu.s. 

serve,  as  it  consistsin  the  circumstance  Peter   had  for  brother  Thomas, 

of  the  same  word  implying  &  root^  as  who,  but  for  the  great  fame  monopo- 

well  as  the  successor  of  the  great  lized  by  himself,  imght  hare  won  a 

poet.  high  reputatiom.    His  best  dramas 

"Puisque  ComeUle  est  mort  qui  nous  M«  "Timocrates,"  "Oonraiodiis,''aiid 

donnait  du  pain,  Gamma  |   the  names  of  some  others 

Faut  vivT©  de  Racint,  ou  bien  mourir  are  Bubjomed  ; —  **  Ariadne,"    "  The 

de  faim.'**  Ooont  of  Eflsex,"  "  The  Unknown," 


*  ^*  Since  Corneille  is  no  more,  who  shall  grre  us  bread? 
^e  must  either  live  on  roots  {BadM)  or  die  of  hnnger.** 
VOL,  LXX.  — NO.  CCCCXVII.  18 
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"  Laodicea,"  and  the  "  Fortune-tel-  Loiiis  XIV.  condescended  to  Twit 
ler."  His  comedies  and  tragedies  the  theatre  in  the  Manus  on  pur- 
possessed  much  merit,  the  lanc^uage  pose  to  enjoy  the  representation  of 
oeing  good,  and  the  plots  well  de-  ^*  Timocrates,"— a  rare  proceeding  of 
signed,  ana  interesting.  He  under-  royalty  at  that  date,  itself  and  no- 
stood  stage  business  pisrfectly.  His  biuty  exclusively  patronising  the 
different  pieces  amounted  to  thirty-  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  *' Timocrates '' 
five  in  number.  He  had  a  wonderful  was  performed  eighty  nights  in  suc- 
memory,  and  when  called  on,  as  was  cession,  and  the  actors  became  oom- 
then  the  fashion  in  the  salons,  to  re-  pletely  tired  of  it  Not  so  the  au- 
cite  any  passages  from  his  plays,  he  dienoe.  They  still  cried  out  at  the 
was  always  reiuiy  without  haying  re-  end  of  the  eyening's  performance  for 
course  to  a  manuscript  -  Peter's  their  darling  "Timocratea"  on  to- 
tragedies  were  x)erformed  at  the  morrow.  Tne  players  at  last  took 
Hotel  de  Bouigogne,  Thomas's  for  heart  of  grace,  and  sent  forward  a 
the  most  part  at  the  house  in  the  favourite  spokesman,  who  thus  ad- 
Marais.  One  evening  when  the  au-  dressed  the  audience  :  — ''  G«itle- 
dience  were  loudly  calling  for  the  men,  it  appears  vou  wiU  never  be 
representation  of  the  *^  Ariadne"  on  tired  of  hearing  "Timocrates"  ;  we 
the  morrow,  Dancourt  advanced  are  heartily  tired  of  playing  it  We 
timidly  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  our 
somewhat  embarrassed,  as  he  had  to  other  pieces.  Please  allow  us  to  lay 
convey  to  the  audience  in  nice  Ian-  it  aside."  The  actors  of  the  other 
guage  that  Mme.  Duclos  being  in  an  house,  much  superior  to  the  Mantis 
interesting  situation,  would  find  it  folk  in  ability,  were  anxious  to  per- 
difficult  to  give  them  that  satisfaction  form  ^' Timocrates  "  on  their  own 
so  much  desired  by  self  and  partners,  boards,  but  in  this  particular  piece 
The  information  was  given  partly  in  the^  felt  they  woula  be  inferior  to 
pantomime,  but  was  so  little  to  the  their  brothers  of  the  other  house, 
approval  ot  the  lady  who  was  stand-  and  did  not  attempt  it. 
ing  in  the  coulis9e^  that  she  came  '*  Gamma'' was  played  at  the  hotel, 
forward  at  a  lively  pace,  applied  a  and  such  was  the  crowd  of  nobles 
tingling  slap  to  the  cheek  of  the  standing  and  sitting  on  the  stage 
timid  actor  and  announced  in  a  loud  that  the  actors  ooula  scarcely  moye. 
and  composed  tone,  "(rcntlemen,  to-  This  decided  the  management  to 
morrow,  *  Ariadne.' "  add  Thui-sday  to  their  days  of  acting. 

A  ballad  sung  by  a  peasantess  in  Before  this  time  their  performances 
fotoU  in  the  play  of  "  The  Unknown"  were  confined  to  Sundays,  Tuesdays, 
IS  subjoined  to  give  an  idea  of  the  and  Fridays.  Up  to  the  time  at  which 
poetry  which  pleased  the  five  sou-paj-  we  have  arriveo,  and  later  still,  there 
Ing  company  of  the  Marais.  The  girl  was  no  actual  change  of  scene.  So 
is  giving  a  lesson  in  politeness  and  the  the  foolish  sprigs  of  nobility  and  gen- 
moral  fitness  of  things  to  her  swain,  tility  would  persist  in  sitting  at  the 

sides,  and  down  to  the  front  of  the 

"  Do  not  crumple  my  frilled  cap ;-  gt^ge,  thus  destroying  the  illusion  of 

My  hand's  as  heavy  al  it's  white,  ^^^T5*  ^0™®^®»  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^ 

And  you  wm  earn  a  rotuing  slap ;  French  dramatists,  Wrote  a  drama  OD 

To-day  you  know  Is  Sunday.  Achilles,  and  much  gratified  was  toe 

Wait  untU  to-morrow,  actor  ^once  a  carpenter),  who  person- 

And  when  my  week-day  clothes  are  on,  ated  tne  fierce  Greek,  so  well  did  the 

1 8han*t  be  so  exact  plumed  casque  and  the  shield  become 

But  now  I  teU  you  plainly,  fcim.    He  had  his  portrait  taken  in 

If  you  show  your  impudence ;  character ;  but  the  painter,  heariDff 


K!=rA1!J!na.^   £-:/'^S€lTS'; 


portrait  was  finished  he  asked  for  hu 


III  beat  you,  pinch  yon,  pricl 

m  whack  you,  grind  you,  bruh»  you,  poruaiii  was  nnisnea  ne  asKWi  lor  u- 

As  smaU  as  mince  meat  for  the  pot.  '^    »^^  the  gallant  Aohllles  omy 

Ahha!  you  see  the  head  I've  got ;  offered  him  about  the  third  of  bis 

So  do  not  crumple  my  friUed  cap,  demand.    He  took  it  and  being  about 

To-day  you  know  u  Sondayt**  to  depart,  he  presented  aome  iisx^ 


I 
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in  a  cup  to  the  original,  and  told  him  but  even  before  the  middle  of  the 

to  rub  it'Over  the  picture  to  bring  out  seventeenth  century  a  change  was 

the  hues.     He  complied,  and  after  taking  place  to  the  disadvantage  of 

one   or   two   courses,   the  brilliant  English  playgoers,  while  French  au- 

buckler,  painted  in  distemper,  dis-  diences  were  interested,  and  in  some 

appeared,  and  the  hero  in  helm  and  degree  edified,  by  the  tragedies  of 

cuirass  was  seen  handling  a  carpen-  Comeille  and  Racine,  and  amused  not 

tor's  plane.  much  to  their  injury  by  the  sprightly 

Thomasnever  felt  the  least  jealousy  scenes  of  Moli^re.    The  ordin^y  en- 

of  his  brother.    They  were  married  tertainments  of  the  city  and  court  of 

to   two   sisters,  and  both   families  London  were  furnished  by  Shadwell, 

dwelt  in  the  one  house  in  the  most  Etherege,  Mrs.  Behn,  and  Wycherly 

perfect  harmony.     Thomas  died  at  (one  or  two  of  the  worst  bemg  con- 

Andelys,  in  1709j  having  survived  his  tributed  by  glorious  John),     The 

brother  twenty-five  years.  abominations  relished  at  the   Bur- 

gogne  or  the  Marais  in  the  early  part 

icoLrau:*8  dawn.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  woiuaiiot 

be  then  tolerated  at  the  theatres  by 

We  have  arrived  at  an  epoch  in  the  the  Thames ;  but  Rkrisians  and  Lon- 
French  drama  beyond  which  it  did  doners  apparently  changed  their  no- 
net arrive  at  greater  perfection  in  tions  on  decency  about  foriy  or  fifty 
classic  tragedy.  Moli^re  was  bring-  years  Liter.  The  good  result  being 
ing  French  comedy  to  perfection  dur-  entirely  in  favour  of  the  dwellers  by 
ing  the  days  of  Comeille,  but  it  the  Seine.  At  this  agreeable  junc- 
would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  ture  we  leave  them^  exhorting  them 
improvements  he  effected,  to  intro-  not  to  return  to  their  old  evil  amuse- 
duce  them  in  a  pasdng  notice  at  the  ments  if  possible.  They  will  proba- 
end  of  an  article.  London  audiences  bly  observe  decency  in  a  greater  or 
bad  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  less  degree  till  Anacharsis  Oloots  and 
masterpieces  of  Snakesoeare,  JSeau-  the  goddess  of  reason  arrive  with  a 
mont  and  Fletcher,  ana  Massinger,  troop  of  Satyrs  and  Bacchanals  in 
before  the  Paris  playgoers  began  to  their  train,  and  give  up  dtf  and 
have  their  taste  formed  by  Comeille  country  to  the  government  of  the 
and  the  best  of  his  contemporaries ;  passions. 


As  evening  fades  on  the  September  shore — 

The  calm  bright  waves  and  fields— the  scene  brings  baek 
The  days  on  wmch  we  paced  the  beach  of  yore, 

And  meadows  crossed  with  many  a  winding  track; 
Once  more  the  time  returns  to  me,  once  more 
The  happy  airs  that  by  us  went  and  came, 
As  by  tne  winding  autumn  road  we  pass; 
The  scent  of  apple  orchards  by  the  sea, 
And  gleams  of  clusters  ripening  mddily ; 
And  here  and  there  amid  the  rain-bright  grass, 
The  poppy's  fluctuant  spot  of  crimson  flama 
Then  through  the  tranquil  blue  air,  from  its  noon. 
Sinks  the  gold  sun,  slantine  long  shadows  o'er 
The  yellow  harvest  fields  along  the  shore. 

From  grassy  steep  and  full-leaved  tree,  where  sings 
The  thrush  in  the  clear  stillness,  until  soon, 
Through  the  famt  mist  of  the  green  hollow  rings. 
The  sprinkled  tinkle  of  the  ^thering  sheep, 
Footing  the  herb  toward  their  quiet  fold. 
A  furl  of  doud  o'er  the  sea  line  is  rollU 
And  o'er  the  misiy  meadows  drowsed  in  sleep ; 
The  windows  of  the  town,  late  flashing  goldy 
Begin  to  glimmer  whitely  in  the  moon. 
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THB  TENANTS  OF  MALORY. 
BY  J.  S.  LK  FANU,  AUTHOa  OP  '*  UNCLE  SILAS/'  "GUY  DEVE&ELL/*  ''TBK  HOUSE  BY  THE 

cuurchyard/^  &e.,  &c. 

CHAPTEB  LI. 

**  Teach  me,  ye  groves,  some  art  to  ease  my  pain, 
Some  soft  resentments  that  may  leave  no  stain 
On  her  lored  name,  and  then  I  will  complain." 

Next  day,  after  dinner,  Lord  Verney  it ;"  and  Lord  Vcrney  coughed  a  little, 
said  to  Oieve,  as  they  two  sat  alone,  "  There's  never  any  harm  in  a  little 
"  I  saw  you  at  Lady  Dormiuster's  money  ;  the  more  you  get,  the  more 
last  night  I  saw  you — about  it.  It  you  can  do.  I  always  was  of  that 
seems  to  meyou  go  to  too  many  places,  opinion.  Knowledge  is  power,  and 
with  the  House  to  attend  to  ;  you  money  is  power,  though  m  different 
stay  too  long— one  can  look  in,  you  ways;  that  was  always  my  idea.  What 
know.  Sometimes  one  meets  a  per-  I  want  to  impress  on  your  mind,  how- 
son  ;  I  had  a  good  deal  of  interesting  ever,  at  this  moment,  particularly,  is, 
conversation  kst  night,  for  instance,  that  there  is  nothing  very  pressing  as 
with  the  French  Ambassador.  No  to  time ;  we  can  afford  a  little  time, 
one  takes  a  hint  better ;  they  are  very  The  Onslow  motto,  you  know,  i*  con- 
ffood  listeners,  the  French,  and  that  yeysit,  and  your  mother  was  connected 
18  the  way  they  pick  up  so  much  with  the  Onslows.** 
information  and  opinion,  and  things.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe 
I  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  we  talked —  how  the  words  of  his  noble  uncle  re- 
about  it— lor  half-an-hour,  until  I  had  lieved  Cleve  Verney.  Every  sentence 
got  my  ideas  well  before  him.  A  very  seemed  to  lift  a  load  from  his  burthen, 
able  man,  a  brilliant  person,  and  or  to  cut  asunder  some  knot  in  the 
seemed — he  appeared  to  go  with  me  cordage  of  his  bonds.  He  had  not 
— about  it — and  very  well  up  upon  felt  so  much  at  ease  since  his  hatcii 
our  history — and  things— and — and  —  conversation  with  Lord  Vemey  in  the 
looking  at  you,  it  struck  me — youVe  library. 

looking  a  good  deal  cut  up,  about  it—  Not  very  long  after  this,  Clcve 
and-~and  as  if  you  were  doing  too  made  the  best  speech  by  many  de- 
much.  And  I  said,  you  know,  you  ijrees  he  had  ever  spoken,  a  really 
were  to  look  about,  and  see  if  there  forcible  reply  upon  a  subject  he  had 
was  any  youne  person  you  liked —  very  carefully  made  up,  of  which,  in 
that  was  suitable — and — that  kind  of  fact,  he  was  a  master.  His  uncle  was 
thing ;  but  you  know  you  must  not  very  much  pleased,  and  gave  his 
fatigue  yourself,  and  I  don't  want  to  hearers  to  understand  pretty  dis- 
hurry  you;  only  it  is  a  step  you  ought  tinctly  from  what  fountain  he  had 
to  take  with  a  view  to  strengthen  drawn  his  inspiration,  and  promised 
your  position— ultimately.  And —  them  better  things  still,  now  that  he 
and — I  hear  it  is  too  late  to  consider  had  got  him  fairly  in  harness,  and  had 
about  Ethel — that  would  have  been  him  into  his  library,  and  they  put 
very  nice,  it  struck  me  ;  but  that  is  their  heads  together ;  and  he  thoinrht 
now  out  of  the  question,  I  understand  his  talking  with  him  a  litUe  did  him 
— in  fact,  it  is  certain,  although  the  no  harm,  uleve's  voice  was  so  go<jd, 
world  don't  know  it  yet ;  and  there-  he  could  make  himself  heard— you 
fore  we  must  consider  some  other  must  be  able  to  reach  their  ears  or 
alliance  ;  and  I  don't  see  any  very  you  can  hardly  hope  to  make  an  i in- 
violent  hurry.  We  must  look  about  pression ;  and  Lord  Vemey's  pbysi- 
— and — and — ^you'll  want  some  money,  cian  insisted  on  his  sparing  hii 
Cleve,  when  you  have  made  up  your    throat 

mind."  So  Lord  Vemey  was  pleased.  Clcve 

"  You  are  always  too  good,"  said    was  Lord  Verney's  throat,  and  tiie 

Oleve.  throat  emitted  good  speeches,  and 

"I — I  mean  with  yoiurwt/c— about  everyone  knew  where  tne  head  was. 
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Not  that  Cleve  was  deficient ;   but  beating    of    his    heart.      He   was 

Cleye  had  very  unusual  advantages,  ashamed  of  his  silence.    He  could 

Tom  Sedley  and  Cleve  were  on  have  been  eloquent  had  he  spoken 

rather  odd  terms  now.    Cleve  kept  from  that  loaded  heart.    But  he  dare 

up  externally  their  old  intimacy  when  not,  and  failing  this  he  must  bo  silent, 

they  met.    But  he  did  not  seek  him  Bv  this   time   Tom  was  '  always 

out  in  those  moods  which  used  to  call  thinking   of  Agnes    Etherage,  and 

for  honest  Tom  Sedley,  when  they  wondering  at  the  perversity  of  fate, 

ran  down  the  river  together  to  Green-  He  was  in  love.    He  could  not  cheat 

wich,  when    Cleve  was   lazy,    and  himself  into  any  evasion    of   that 

wanted   to  hear  the  news,  and  say  truth— a  tyrant  truth  that  had  ruled 

what  he  liked,  and  escape  from  criti-  him  mercilessly ;  and  there  was  she 

cism  of  every  kind,  and  enjoy  himself  pining  for  love  of  quite  another,  and 

indolently.  bestowing  upon  him,  who  disdained 

For  Vemey  now  there  was  a  sense  it,  all  the  treasure   of   her   heart, 

of  constraint  wherever  Tom  Sedley  while  even  a  look  would  have  been 

was.  Even  in  Tom's  manner  there  was  cherished  with  gratitude  by  Sedley. 

a  shyness.    Tom  had  learned  a  secret  What  was  the  good  of  his  going  up 

which  he  had  not  confided  to  him.  every  day  to  Hazelden,  Tom  Sedley 

He  knew  he  was  safe  in  Tom  Sedlcy's  thought,  to  look  at  her,  and  talk  to 

hands.    Still  he  was  in  his  power.  Charity,  and  laugh,  and  recount  en- 

and  Sedley  knew  it,  and  that  galled  tertaining  gossip,  and  make  jokes, 

his  pride,  and  made  an  estrangement,  and  be  agreeable,  with  a  heavv  and 

In  the  early  May,  "When  winds  strangely  suffering  heart,  and   feel 

are  sweet  though  they  unruly  be,"  himself  every  day  more  and  more  in 

Tom  Sedley  came  down  a^ain  to  Car-  love  with  her,  when  he  knew  that 

dyllian.    Miss  Charity  welcomed  him  the  sound  of  Cleve's  footstep,  as  he 

with  her  accustomed  emphasis  upon  walked  by,  thinking  of  himself,  would 

the  green.    How  very  pretty  A^es  move  her  heart  more  than  all  Tom 

looked.    But  how  cold  her  ways  had  Sedley,  adoring  her,  could  say  in  his 

grown.  lifetime  % 

He  wished  she  was  not  so  pretty —  What  a  fool  he  was !  Before  Cleve 

so  heavtiftd  in  fact.    It  pained  him,  appeared  she  was  fancy-free,  no  one 

and  somehow  he  had  grown  strange  else  in  the  field,  and  his  opportunities 

with   her;   and   she  was  changed,  unlimited.    He  had  lapsed  his  time, 

grave  and  sUent  rather,  and,  as  it  and  occasion  had  spread  its  wings 

seemed,  careless  quite  whether  he  was  and  flown. 

there  or  not.     Although  he  could  "  What  beautiful  sunshine  I  What 

never  charge  her  with  positive  unkind-  do  you  say  to  a  walk  on  the  green  V* 

n&sAy  much  less  with  rudeness.    He  said  Tom  to  Charity,  and  listening  for 

wished   she   would   bo  rude.     He  a  word  from  Agnes.    She  raised  her 

would  have  liked  to  upbraid   her.  pretty  eyes,  and  looked  out,  bat  said 

But  her  gentle,  careless  cruelty  was  a  nothmg. 

torture  that  justified  no  complaint,  "Yes.    I  think  it  would  be  very 

and  admitted  no  recbess.  nice ;  and  there  is  no  wind.    What 

He  could  talk  volubly  and  plea-  do  yoa  say,  Agnes  V 

santly  enough  for  hours  with  Charity,  I  don't  know.    I'm  lazy  to-day. 

not   caring  a  farthing  whether  he  I  think,  and  I  have  this  to  finish,' 

pleased  her  or  not,  and  thinking  only  said  Agnes. 

whether  Agnes,  who  sat  silent  at  her  "  But  you  ought  to  take  a  walk, 

work,    liked    his    stories   and   was  Agnes;  it  would  do  you  good,  and 

amused  by  his  fun ;  and  went  away  Thomas  Sedley  and  I  are  going  for  a 

elated  for  a  whole  night  and  day  be-  walk  on  the  green." 

cause  a  joke  of  his  had  made  her  "  Pray  do,''  pleaded  Tom  timidly, 

laugh.     I^ever  had  Tom  felt  more  Agnes  smiled  and  shook  her  head, 

proud  and  triumphant  in  all  his  days,  looking   out   of  the   window,  and. 

But  when  Charity  left  the  room  to  making  no  other  answer  resumea  her, 

see  old  Vane  Etherage  in  the  study,  work. 

a  strange  silence  fell  upon  Tom.  You  "  You   are    very   obstinate,*'   re- 

oould  hear  each  stitch  of  her  tambour-  marked  Charity, 

work.    You  could  hear  Tom's  breath-  "  Yes,  and  lazy,  like  the  donkeys 

ing.    He  fancied  she  might  hear  the  on  the  green,  where  you  are  going; 
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but  yon  don't  want  me  particularly  "The  best  from  these  wmdows; 

— I   mean   yoUj  Charrie — and   Mr.  some  people  think.  I  belieye,  the 

Sedlev,  I  know,  will  excuse  me,  for  prettiest  view  you  nave,''  said  Tom, 

I  really  feel  that  it  would  tire  me  gathering  force,  ''the  water  is  always 

to-day.    It  would  tire  me  to  death,"  so  pretty." 

Bald  Agnes,  winding  up  with  an  em-  "  YeS|   the  water,**  she  assented 

phasis.  listlessly. 

**Well,  Pll  go  and  put  on  my  "Quite  a  romantic  view,"  cos- 
things,  and  if  you  like  to  come  you  tinued  Sedley,  a  little  bitterly. 
can  come,  and  if  you  don't  you  can  "  Yes,  every  pret^  view  is  romsn- 
stay  where  you  are.  But  I  wish  you  tic,"  she  acquiesced,  looking  out  for 
would  not  be  a  fooL  It  is  a  beiEiu-  a  moment  again.  '^  If  one  joiew  ex- 
tiful  day,  and  nothing  on  earth  to  acUy  what  romantic  means --it's 
prevent  you."  a  word  we  use  so  often,  end  so 

''I  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  walk  vaguely." 

to-day.    I  know  I  should  feel  tired  *^  And  can't  you  define  it,  AgassT 

immediately,  and    have    to  bring  "  Define  it  ?  X  really  don't  think  I 

jron  back  a^ain.  and  I've  really  grown  could." 

interested  m  tnis  little  bit  of  wotk,  <*  Well,  that  does  eurpiise  me" 

and  I  feel  as  if  I  must  finish  it  "  You  are  so  much  more  clever 

to-day."  than  I,  of  course  it  does." 

"  You  are  such  a  goose,  Agnes,"  "  No,  quite  the  contiary ;  you  are 
Bud  Charity,  marching  out  of  the  clever^-rm  serious,  I  assure  you~ 
room.  and  Fm  a  dull  fellow,  and  I  know  it 
Tom  remained  there  standing,  his  quite  well—/  can't  define  it ;  hot 
hat  in  his  hands,  lookine  out  of  the  UuU  doesn't  suiprise  me." 
window-4onging  to  speak,  his  heart  "  Then  we  are  both  in  the  same 
being  full,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  case ;  but  I  won't  allow  it's  stii- 
begin,  or  how  to  go  on  if  he  had  pidity — the  idea  is  not  quite  defin- 
begun.  able,  and  that  is  the  real  difficult. 
Agnes  worked  on  diligently,  and  You  can't  describe  the  perfume  of  a 
looked  out  from  the  window  at  her  violet,  but  you  know  it  quite  well, 
aide  over  the  shorn  grass  and  flower-  and  I  really  think  flowers  a  more  in- 
bedsy  through  the  old  trees  in  the  teresting  subject  than  romanea" 
foref;ronnd— over  the  tops  of  the  ''Oh, really!  not, surely,  than  the 
slopmg  forest,  with  the  Mck-ground  ronumce  of  tb^  view.  It  ii  so  ro- 
of the  grand  Welsh  mountains,  and  mantic  1" 

a  glimpse  of  the  estuaiy.  here  and  ''You  seem  quite  in  love  with  iV 

ihere,    seen    throu£h    tne    leaves,  said  she,  with  a  little  laui^  and 

stretching  in  dim  gold  and  giay.  began  again  with  a  grave  face  to 

"You  like  that  particular  window,"  stitch  in  the  gloiy  of  ner  saint  in 

said  Tom,  making  a  wonderful  effort ;  celestial  yellow  worsted. 

"  I  mean,  why  do  you  like  always  to  "  The  water — yes — and  the  dd 

at  there  t"    He  spoke  in  as  careless  trees  of  Ware,  and  just  that  tower, 

a  way  as  he  could,  looking  still  out  at  the  au^^e  oi  the  house." 

of  his  window,  wmch  conunanded  a  Agnes  just  glanced  thzoi^h  her 

difierent  view,  window,  but  said  nothing. 

"This window!  oh,myframe stands  " I  think."  said  Sedl€^,  "if  /  were 

here  always,  and  when  one  is  accus-  peopling  tnis  sceasb  you  know,  I 

tomed  to  a  particular  place,  it  puts  should  put  m^  hero  in  that  Castle  of 

one  out  to  change."  Ware— that  is,  if  I  could  invent  a 

Then  Agnes  dropped  her  pretty  romance,  which,  of  course,  I  oouldn't" 

eyes  again  to  her.worsted,  and  worked  He  rooke  with  a  meaning,  I  think, 

and  hummed  very  faintly  a  little  air,  "  Why  should  there  be  heroes  in 

and  Tom's  heart  swelled  within  him,  romances  1"  asked  Miw  ^^es,  look- 

and  he  hammed  as  faintly  the  same  ing  nevertheless  toward  War^  with 

gay  air.  her  hand  and  the  needle  resting  idlv 

"I  thought  perhaps    you    liked  upon  the  frame.    "Don't you  think 

thatviewt"saidTomSedley,arresting  a  romance  oucht  to  resemble  realify 

the  music.  a  little ;  and  do  you  ever  find  such  a 

She  looked  out  again—-  monster  as  a  hero  in  the  world  9   / 

"  Well,  it's  very  pretty."  don't  expect  to  see  one^  I  know/* 
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and  she  laughed  again,  but  Tom    silence,  except  for  the  sounds,  far 
thought,  a  little  bitterly,  and  applied    below,  of  the  little  mill-stream  strug- 
onoe  more  diligently  to  her  work,  and    gling  among  the  rocks, 
hummed  a  few  bars  of  her  little  air       *^  Don'tyou  knowMr.Cleve  Vemey 
again.  pretty  weln" 

And  Tom,  standing  now  in  the  '*  Intimately — tiiat  is,  I  did,  I 
middle  of  the  room,  leaning  on  the  have  not  lately  seen  so  much  of  him." 
back  of  a  chair,  by  way  of  looking*  ".And  do  vou  think,  Thomas  Sedler, 
still  upon  the  landscape  which  tiiey  that  he  will  ever  come  forward  T 
had  been  discussing,  was  really  look-  said  blunt  Miss  Charity, 
ing,  unobeerred,  on  her.  and  thinking  '*  Well,  I  happen  to  know  that 
that  there  was  not  in  all  the  world  so  Oleve  Vemev  haa  no  idea  of  anv- 
pretty  a  ereatuie.  thing  of  the  kind.    In  £Eust  I  should 

Charity  opened  the  door,  equipped    be  deceiving  you,  if  I  did  not  say 
for  the  walk,  and  bearing  an  alpaca    distinctly  that  I  Imow  he  won't.** 
umbrella   such    as  few  gentlemen       Tom  was  going  to  say  he  can^L  bat 
would  like  to  walk  with  in  May-    checked  himself.    However,  I  tnink 
£ur.  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  oppor- 

"  WeU,  you  won't  eome,  I  see.  I  tunity  of  testifying  to  this  fact,  and 
think  you  are  very  obstinate.  Come,  putting  Oleve  Vemey  quite  out  of 
Thomas  Sedley.  Good-bye,  Agnes  f  the  field  of  ooi^ecture  as  a  possible 
and  with  these  words  the  worthy    candidate. 

girl  led  forth  my  friend  Tom,  and  as       '^Then  I  must  say,''  said  Miss 
they  passed  the  comer  of  tlM  house,    Charity,  flushing  brightly,  "  that  Mr. 
he  saw  Agnea  standing  in  the  win-    Vemey  is  a  villam." 
dow,  looking  out  samy,  with  her       From  this  strong  position  Tom 
fineer-tips  against  the  pana  oould  not  dislodge  her,  and  finding 

"She's  lonely,  poor  little  thing  1"  that  expostulation  involved  him  in  a 
thought  he,  with  a  pang.  "Why  risk  or  a  similar  classifloation,  he 
wouldn't  she  eome )  Lisuessness —  abandoned  Cleve  to  his  fate, 
apathy,  I  suppose.  How  selfish  and  Up  and  down  the  green  they  walked 
odious  any  trifling  with  a  girl's  affec-  until  Miss  Flood  eq^ed  and  arrested 
tions  is  f  and  then  aloud  to  Charity,  Charity  Etherage,  and  carried  her  off 
walking  by  her  side,  he  oontmued,  upon  a  visit  of  philanthropy  in  her 
"you  nave  not  seen  Cleve  since  the  pony-carriage ;  and  so  Tom  Sedley 
great  day  of  Lord  Vemey's  visi^  I  transfen«d  nis  charge  to  fussy,  impe- 
suppose  f "  rioiis  Miss  Flood ;  and  he  felt  stranae- 

"  Xfo,  nothing  of  him,  and  don't  ly  incensed  with  her,  and  walked  Sie 
desire  to  see  him.  He  has  been  the  green,  disappointed  and  berefU  Was 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  as  not  Charity  Agnea's  sister  ?  While 
you  see,  and  I  think  he  has  behaved  he  walked  with  her  he  could  talk  of 
odumdy.  She's  very  odd;  she  Arnes.  Hewas  still  in  the  halo  of  Ha- 
doesn't  choose  to  confide  in  me.  I  zelden,  and  near  Agnes.  But  now  he 
don't  think  it's  nice  or  kind  of  her,  was  adrift,  in  the  dark.  He  sat  down^ 
but,  of  course,  if  s  her  own  affair :  looking  toWard  the  upland  woods 
only  this  is  plain  to  me,  that  she'll    that  indicated  Hazelden,  and  sighed 


Sedley,  quite  sincerely.  Flood,  who  had  carried  away  his  oom- 

They  were  walking  down  that  steep  panion.     After  a  time   he  walked 

and  solitary  road,  by  which  Vane  away  toward  Malory  intending  a  visit 

Etherage  had  made  his  memorable  to  his  friend  old  Kebecca  Mervyn, 

descent  a  few  months  since,  now  in  and  thinking  all  the  way  of  Agnes 

deep  shadow  under  the  airy  canopy  Etherage. 
of  transparent  leaves,  and  in  totd 
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He  fonnd  himself,  in  a  little  time,  I  think.  Bat  I  do  not  i^peak^-tfid 
nnder  the  windows  of  the  steward's  ^  yon  adyised  me  to  be  silent— atid 
honse.     Old  Rebecca  Mervyn  was  *  though  he  said  he  was  their  lawyo*, 

seated  on  the  bench  beside  the  door,  I  wonld  not  answer  a  word*' 

plyine  her  knitting  needles ;   she  **  I  have  no  donbt  yon  acted  wisely, 

raised  her  eyes  on  hearing  his  step.  Mrs.   Menryn,   yon   cannot  be  too 

'*  Ha,  he's  oome !"  she  said,  lowering  cautions  in  holding  any  oommonica- 

her  hands  to  her  knees,  and  fixing  tion  with  such  people.' 

her  dark  wild  gaze  upon  him,  "I  "Td  tell  you,  sir— if  I  dare;  but 

oueht  to  hare  known  it — ^so  strange  I've  promised,  and  I  darfn^t.    Till 

a  dream  must  have  had  a  meaning.^'  old  Lady  Vemey's  gone,  I  dsno't 

**They  sometimes  have,  ma*am,  I  I  know  nothing  of  law-papers— my 

believe ;  I  hope  you  are  pretty  well,  poor  head  !     How  should  1 1    And 

Mrs.  Meryyn."  she  could  not  half  understand  them. 

"No,  sir,  I  am  not  well.*'  So  I  promised.     You  would  noder- 

"Very  sorry,  very  sonr,  indeed,  stand    them.     Time    enough— time 

ma*am,"  said  Tom  Sedley,  "I've  often  enough." 

thought  this  must  be  a  very  damp,  "  I  should  be  only  too  hapfiy— 
unhealthy  place — ^too  much  crowded  whenever  you  please,"  said  Tom. 
up  with  trees ;  they  say  nothing  is  **  And,  you,  sir.  have  come  to  tell 
more  trying  to  health.     You'd  be  me  something ;  what  is  it  1" 
much   better,  I'm  sure,  anywhere  *^  I  assure  you  I  have  nothing  par- 
else."  tieular  to  say ;  I  merely  called  to  in- 

'*  No  where  else  ;  my  next  move  quire  how  you  are.'* 

shall  be  my  last.   I  care  not  how  soon,  '^Nothing  more  needless,  sir ;  how 

sir."  can  a  poor  lonely  old  woman  be, 

"Prav,  don't  give  way  to  low  spirits ;  whose  last  hope  has  gone  oat  and  left 

you  really  mustn't,"  said  Tom.  her  alone  in  the  wilderness  1    For 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,  sir ;  for  I  know  twenty  years — more,  more  than  twen^ 

you  have  come  to  tell  me  something."  — I  have  been  watching,  day  sod 

"  No,  I  assure  you ;  merely  to  wc  night ;  and  now,  sir,  I  lo(^  at  the 

vou  how  you  are,  and  wheliier  I  can  sea  no  more.    I  will  never  see  those 

be  of  any  use."  head-lands  again.     I  sit  her^  sir, 

'^  Oh !  sir ;  what  use  % — no.  from  day  to  day,  thinking ;  and,  ob, 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  give  any  mes-  dear,  I  wish  it  was  all  over." 

sage  to  that  fellow  Dingwell  %    Pray  "  Any  time  you  should  want  me,  I 

make  useof  me  in  any  way  that  strikes  should  be  only  too  happy,  and  this  is 

Tou.    I  hear  he  is  on  the  point  of  my  address." 

leaving  England  again."  "And  you  have  nothing  to  tell 

"  I'm  gktd  of  it,'^  exdaimed  the  old  me  T 

lady.    "  Why  do  I  say  so  ?    I'm  glad  "  No,  ma'am  nothing  more  than  I 

of  nothing ;  but  I'm  sure  it  is  better,  said." 

What  business  could  he  and  Mr.  Lar-  "It was  wonderful :  I  dreamed  last 

kiiL  and  that  Jew,  have  with  my  night  I  was  looking  toward  Pendil- 

child,  who,  thank  GRmL  is  in  heaven,  Ion,  watching  as  I  used  ;  the  moos 

and  out  of  the  reach  or  their  hands,  was  above  the  mountain,  and  I  was 

evil  hands,  I  dare  say."  standing  by  the  water,  so  that  the  sea 

"  So  I  rather  think,  also,  ma'am ;  came  up  to  my  feet,  and  I  saw  a  speck 

and  Mr.  Larkin  tried,  did  he  1"  of  white  far  away,  and  sometoing 

"  Larkin ; — yea,  that  was  the  name,  told  me  it  was  his  sail  at  last,  and 

He  came  here,  sir,  about  the  time  I  nearer  and  nearer,  veiy  fast  it  came; 

saw  you ;  and  he  talked  a  great  deal  and  I  walked  out  to  meet  it,  ia 

about  my  poor  little  child.    It  is  dead,  the  shallow  water,  with  my  arms 

you  know,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  stretched  to  meet  it,  and  when  it  oame 

so.    I  promised  Lady  Vemey  I'd  tell  venr  near  I  saw  it  was  Arthur  bim- 

nothing  to  strangers— they  all  grow  self  coming  upright  in  his  shxoud, 

angry  then.    Mr.  Larkin  was  angry,  his  feet  on  the  water,  and  with  his 
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feet,  handa,  and  face  as  white  as  snow,  lady's  pony  carriage.     Smiling,  hat 

and  his  arms  stretched  to  meet  mine ;  in  hana,  be  got  himself  well  against 

and  I  felt  I  was  going  to  die;  and  I  the  wall  to  let  them  pass;  but  the 

covered   my  eyes  with  my  hands,  ladies  drew  up,  and  Miss  Charity  had 

praying  to  God  to  receive  me,  expect-  a  message  to  send  home  if  he,  Tho- 

ing  hio  touch ;  and  I  heard  the  rush  mas  Sediey,  would  be  so  good  as  to 

of  the  water  about  his  feet,  and  a  call  at  Jones's  they  would  nnda  mes- 

voice — ^it  was  yours,  not  hisr—said,  scnger,  merely  to  tell  Agnes  that  she 

*"  Look  at  me,'  and  I  did  look,  and  was  going  to  dine  with  Miss  Flood, 

saw  you,  and  you  looked  like  a  man  and  would  not  be  home  till  seven 

that  had  been  drowned — your  face  as  o'clock. 

white  as  his,  and  your  clothes  drip-  So  Tom  Sediey  undertook  it;  smiled 
ping,  and  sand  in  yonr  hair  ;  and  I  and  bowed  his  adieus,  and  then  walk- 
stepped  back,  saying,  *  M  y  God !  how  ed  faster  toward  the  town,  and  instead 
have  you  come  here  V  and  you  said,  of  walking  direct  to  Mrs.  Jones,  saun- 
*  Liaten,  I  have  great  news  to  tell  tered  for  a  while  on  the  green,  and 
you  ;'  and  I  waked  with  a  shock.  I  bethought  him  what,  mistakes  such 
don't  believe  in  dreams  more  I  be-  messengers  as  Mrs.  Jones  could  pro- 
lieve  than  other  people,  but  this  trou-  vide,  sometimes  make,  and  so  resofved 
Ues  me  still."  himself  to  be  Miss  Charity's  Mer- 

"  Well,  thank  God,  I  have  had  no  cury. 

accident  by  land  or  by  water,"  said  Sedly  felt  happier,  with  an  odd  kind 

Tom  Sediey,  smiling  in  spite  of  him-  of  excited  and  unmeaning  happiness, 

self  at  the  awful  figure  he  cut  in  the  as  he  walked  up  the  embowed  steep 

old  lady's  vision;  "and  I  have  no  news  toward  Hazeloen,  than  he  had  felt 

to  tell,  and  I  think  it  will  puzzle  those  an  hour  or  two  before  while  walking 

Jews  and  lawyers  to  draw  me  into  down  it    When  he  reached  the  little 

their  busineas  whatever  it  is.  I  don  t  flowery  platform  of  closely  mown 

like  that  sort  of  people ;  you  need  grass,  on  which  stands  the  pretty 

never  be  afraid  of  me,  ma'am,  I  detest  house  of  Hazelden,  he  closed  the  iron 

them."  gate  gently,  and  looked  toward  the 

"  Afraid  of  you,  sir ! — Oh  no.    You  drawing-room  windows  that   reach 

have  been  very  kind.    See,  this  view  the  grass,  and  felt  a  foolish  flutter  at 

here  is  under  the  branches;  you  can't  his  heart  as  he  saw  that  the  fhime 

see  the  water  from  this,  only  those  stood  in  Agnes's  window  without  its 

dark  paths  in  the  wood ;  and  I  walk  mistress. 

round  sometimes  through  that  hoi-  "  Reading,  now,  I  suppose-,"  whis- 

low  and  on  by  the  low  road  toward  pered  Tom,  as  if  he  fearra.  to  disturb 

Cardlyliian  in  the  evening,  when  no  her.   "She  has  changed  her  place,  and 

one  is  stirring,  just  to  the  ash  tree,  she  is  reading ;"  and  he  began  to 

from  which  you  can  see  the  old  church  speculate  whether  she  sat  on  the 

and  the  churchyard ;  and  oh  !  sir,  I  ottoman  or  on  the  sofa,  or  in  the 

wish  I  were  lying  there."  cushioned  arm-chair,  with  her  novel 

*'  Yon  must  not  be  talking  in  that  in  her  hands.  But  his  sidelong  glances 
melancholy  way,  ma'am,"  said  Tom,  could  not  penetrate  the  panes,  which 
kindly;  "  I'll  come  and  see  you  again  returned  only  reflections  of  the  sky 
if  you  allow  me;  I  think  you  are  a  or  black  shadow,  excepting  of  the  one 
great  deal  too  lonely  here ;  you  ought  object,  the  deserted  frame  which  stood 
to  go  out  in  a  boat,  ma'am,*  and  take  close  to  their  surfaca 
a  drive  now  and  then,  and  just  rattle  There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago 
about  a  little,  and  you  can't  think  either,  when  Tom  Sediey  would  have 
how  much  good  it  would  do  you :  run  across  the  grass  to  the  drawing- 
and — I  must  go— and  I  hope  I  shall  room  windows,  and  had  he  seen  Agnes 
find  you  a  great  deal  better  when  I  within  would  have  made  a  semi- 
come  back '^— and  with  these  words  burglarious  entry  through  one  of 
he  took  his  leave,  and  as  he  walked  them.  But  there  had  come  of  late, 
along  that  low  narrow  road  that  leads  on  a  sudden,  a  sort  of  formality  in  his 
by  the  inland  track  to  Cardyllian,  relations  with  Agnes ;  and  so  he 
of  which  old  Rebecca  Mervyn  spoke,  walked  round  by  the  hall-door,  and 
whom  should  he  encounter  but  Miss  found  the  drawing-rooms  empty,  and 
Charity  coming  down  the  hill  at  a  touching  the  bell,  learned  that  Misa 
brisk  pace  with  Miss  Flood,  in  that  Agnes  had  gone  out  for  a  walk. 
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'^  I'Fe  a  message  to  give  her  from  "  I  haven't  been  at  all  unfriendly.'' 

Miss  Charitv  ;  have  you  any  idea  **  Oh  1  but  you  have-'^indefd  you 

which  way  she  went  1  have — you  are  quite  changed.    And  I 

He  found  himself  making  excuse  don't  know  what  I  have  done — I  wish 

to  the  servant  for  his  inquiry.    A  you'd  tell  me — to  deserve  it ;  beeanse 

short  time  since  he  would  have  asked  -—even  if  there  was — another— any- 

quite  frankly  where  she  was,  without  thing — no  matter  what — ^I'm  an  old 

dreaming  of  a  reason ;  but  now  had  friend,  and  I  think  it's  very  onkind ; 

grown,  as  I  say,  a  reserve,  which  has  you  don't  perceive  it,  perhaps,  bat 

always  the  more  harmless  incidents  you  are  awfully  changed." 

of  guilt     He  was  apprehensive  of  Agnes  laughed  a  veiy  little,  and 

suspicion ;  he  was  shy  even  of  this  she  answered,  looking  down  on  tkc 

old  servant,  and  was  encountering  walk  before  her,  as  Sedley  thought, 

this  inquiry  by  an  explanation  of  his  with  a  very  pretty  bludi,  and  I  be- 

motives.  lieve  there  was — 

"  I  saw  her  go  by  the  beech  walk,  "  It  is  a  very  serious  aocusation,  and 

sir,"  said  the  man.  I  don't  deserve  it    No,  indeed,  and 

"  Oh !  tiianks ;  very  good."  even  if  it  were  true,  it  rather  surprises 

And  he  crossed  the  grass,  and  en-  me  that  it  should  in  the  least  interest 

tered  the  beech  walk,  wnich  is  broad  you ;  because  we  down  here  have  seen 

and  straight,  with  towering  files  of  so  little  of  you  that  we  might  very 

beech  at  each  side,  and  a  thick  screen  reasonably  suspect  that  you  had  be- 

of  underwood  and  evergreens,  and  gun  to  foivet  ua" 

turning  the  screen  of  rhodendrons  *'  Well,  I  have  been  an  aufiU  tool, 

at  the  entrance  of  the  walk,  he  found  it  is  quite  true,  and  you  have  punished 

himself  quite  close  to  Agnes,  who  was  me,  not  more  than  I  deserve ;  but  I 

walking  toward  him.  think  you  might  have  rememberad 

Siie    stopped.      He   fancied   she  that  you  had  not  on  earth  a  better 

chanced  colour  j  had  she  mistaken  friend — I  mean  a  more  earnest  one— 

him  for  some  one  else  ?  particularly  you^  Agnes,  than  I." 

"  Well,  Agnes,  I  see  the  sun  and  **  I  really  don't  know  what  I  have 

the   flowers  prevailed,   though   we  done,"  pleaded  she,  with  another  little 

oouhin't ;  and  I'm  glad,  at  all  events,  laugh, 

that  you  have  had  a  little  walk."  ''  I  was  here,  you  know,  as  intimate 

'<  Oh !  yes,  after  all,  I  really  couldn't  almost  as  a  brother.    I  don't  say,  of 

resist ;  and  is  Charity  coming  I"  course,  there  are  not  many  tmngs 

**  No,  you  are  not  to  expect  her  till  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  to  hesr 

tea  time.    She's  gone  with  Miss  Flood  anything  about;  but  if  I  had,  and 

somewhere,  and  she  sent  me  to  tell  been  thought  worthy  of  confidimoe, 

yon."  I  would  at  all  events  have  spoken 

^^  Oh  1  thanks ;"  and  Agnes  hesi-  honestly.    But—may  I  speak  quite 

tated,  looking  towards  home,  as  if  she  frankly,  Agnes  I^You  won't  be  of- 

bktended  returning.  fended,  willyou)" 

'^  You  may  as  well  walk  once  more  **  No :  I  shan't-^I'm  quite  sure." 

up  and  down ;  it  does  look  so  jolly ;  "  WeU,  it  was  only  thio— yon  are 

doesn't  it)"  said  Tom ;  *'pray  do,  changed,  Agnes,  you  know  yousie. 

Agnes."  Just  thiai  moment  for  instanoe,  you 

^*  Well,  yes,  once  more,  I  will ;  but  were  going  home,  only  beeaue/oeine 

that  is  all,  for  I  really  am  a  little  here,  and  you  fancied  I  ought  join 

tired."  you  in  your  walk  :  and  this  change 

They  set  out  in  silence,  and  Tom,  began  when  Cleve  Vemey  was  down 

with  a  great  effort,  said—  here  staying  at  Ware,  and  used  to 

^'I  wonder,  A^es,  you  seem  so  walk  wiUi  you  on  the  green." 

oold«  I  mean  so  unfriendly  with  me,  Agnes  stopped  short  atthese  words, 

I  think  you  do ;  and  you  must  be  and  drew  back  a  atep»  looking  at 

quite  aware  of  it ;  you  must,  indeed,  Sedley  with  an  angry  surprise. 

Aipes.    I  think  if  you  knew  half  the  "  I  don't  undentand  yon — ^I'm  cer- 

pain  you  are  giving  me-.-I  really  do  tain  I  don't    I  can't  ooneeive  what 

— 4hat  you  wouldn't"  you  mean ;"  ahe  said. 

The  speech  was  very  inartificial,  Sedley  paused  in  equal  suipiisek 

but  it  had  the  merit  of  going  iiireot  ^'I— Ibegpaidon;  rmawfullyepnT 

to  the  jgumtf  and  Miss  Agnes  bcgan^  —you'll  never  know  howwtrj^U  I 
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have  said  anything  to  vex  you  ;  but  happy  and  so  grateful !    Oh,  Agnes, 

I  did  think  it  was  some  influence,  or  you  won't  take  it  away*— just  for  a 

something  conneeted  with  that  time.**  momenf 

**I  ]»allv  don't  pretend  to  under-  She  plucked  her  hand  to  remove 

stand  you,    said  Agnes,  coldly,  with  it,  for  Tom  was  exceeding  his  privi- 

eyes,  however,  that  gleamed  resent-  lege,  and  kissing  it. 

fully.     "  I    do    recollect    perfectly  "  Nou>  we  are  friends,"  said  Agnes, 

Mr.  deve  Yemey's  walking  holf-a-  laughing, 

dozen  times  with  Charity  and  me  "  Are  we  quite  friends  T' 

upon  the  green,  but  what  that  can  "  Tes,  quite." 

possibly  have  to  do  with  your  fancied  "You  must  not  take  your  hand 

wrongs,  I  cannot  imagine  :  I  fancied  away — one  moment  more.    Oh,  Ag- 

you  were  a  friend  of  Mr.  Yemey*s."  nes,  I  can  never  tell  you— never  how 

"  So  I  waa-'So  ' 
friend  as  I  am 

Agnes*    xuere  ■>  *»*#  mw  *•*  n«yam{^  *» ,  «.>^uva  «*»«»  bviu«vu&aim — - «? ao  ii*  io- 

but,  Agnes,  Fd  die  for  you—I  would  proof  or  repulse  ?   He  only  knew  that 

indeed*  the  tones  were  sad  and  gentle,  and 

*'  I*m  not  likely  to  ask  you,  Mr.  that  she  was  drawing  her  hand  away. 

Sedley ;  but  I  thought  it  very  strange,  "  Oh,  darling^  I  adore  you  I    You 

your  coming  so  very  seldom  to  inquize  would  not  make  me  miserable  for  life, 

for  papa,  when  he  was  so  poorly  last  There  is  nothing  I  won't  do — nothing 

year,  when  you  were  at  Oardyllian.  I  won't  tiy — if  you'll  only  say  you  like 

Me  did  not  se^n  to  mind  it;  but,  me— ever  so  little.    Do  sit  down  here, 

considering  as  you  say  how  much  you  j  ust  for  a  moment **— there  was  a  ms- 

once  used  to  be  here^  it  did  strike  me  tic  seat  beside  them — "  only  for  a  mo- 

as  very  rude — ^I  may  as  well  say  what  ment" 

I  really  thought — ^not  only  unkind  She  did  sit  down,  and  he  beside 

but  rude.    So  that  if  there  has  been  her.  That  "moment"  of  Tom  Sedley's 

any  change,  you  need  not  look  to  grew  as  such  moments  wiU,  like  the 

other  people  for  the  cause  of  it"  bean  that  Jack  sowed  in  his  garden, 

"  If  you  knew  how  I  blame  myself  till  it  reached  Titania  knows  whither, 
for  that,  I  think,  bad  as  it  was,  you'd  I  know  that  Miss  Charity  on  her  re- 
forgive  ncie."  turn  surprised  it  vftiH  growing. 

"I  thdnk  it  showed  that  you  did  "  I  made  the  tea,  Agne^&ncying 

not  very  muoh  care  what  Decame  you  were  in  your  room.   I've  had  such 

of  n&"  a  search  for  you.    I  really  think  you 

"  Oh  I  Agnes,  you  did  not  think  might  have  told  Edward  where  you 

that— yon  never  thought  it    Unless  were^oing.    Will  you  drink  tea  with 

|ro»  are  happy.  I  canH  be  happy,  nor  us,  Thomas   Sedley,  this  evening  ? 

even  then  unless  I  think  jou  nave  though  I  am  afraid  you*ll  find  it  per- 

foigiven  me ;  and  I  think  if  I  could  fectly  cold." 

be  sure  you  liked  me  ever  so  little.  If  Miss  Charity  had  been  either 

even  in  the  old  way,  I  should  be  one  suspicious  or  romantic  she  would  have 

of  the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  young  people's 

I  don't  make  any  excuses— I  was  the  faces  what  had  happened  ;  but  being 

fitupideat  fool  on  earth— I  only  throw  neither,  and  quite  pre-ocoupied  with 

myself  on  your  mercy,  and  asK  you  to  her  theoiy  about  Oleve  Yemey,  and 

forgive  me."  having  never  dreamed  of  Tom  Sedley 

"I've  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Ag-  as  possibly  making  his  dehiU  at  Ha- 

nes,  with  a  cruel  little lau^  seluen  in  the  chaiacter  of  a  lover — 

"  Well,  w^— /o7v«*— ot»  ^  •'  »ad  she  brought  her  prisoners  home,  with 

shake  haoids  like  your  old  self.    You  only  a  vague  sense  now  and  then  that 

have  no  idea  how  miserable  I  have  there  was  either  something  a  little 

been."  odd  in  their  mann^  or  in  her  own 

With  a  very  beautiful  blush  and  a  perceptions,  and  she  remarked,  look- 

anile—- a  Utile  shy,  and  so  gratified —  ing  a  little  curiously  at  Tom,  in  i«fer- 

and  a  little  silvery  laugh,  Agnes  re-  ence  to  some  query  of  hen— 

lented,  and  did  give  her  hand  to  T<un  "  I've  asked  you  that  question  twiee 

Sedlev.  without  an  answer,  and  now  you  say 

"  Oh,  Agnes !  Oh,  Agnes !  Vm  so  something  totally  unmeaning  i" 
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"  Will  you  tell   her  1"   whispered  In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  Vane 

Sedley  to  Agnes.  Etheragc's  voice  raised  to  a  pitch  of 

"  Oh,  no.    Do  yo?/,"  she  entreated,  testy  bluster,  and  then  Miss  Charity's 

They  both  looked  at  Charity,  who  rejoinder  with  shrill  emphasis, 

was  preparing  the  little  dog's  supper  '*  Oh !  gracious  goodness !  he*s  very 

of  bread  and  milk  in  a  saucer.  angry.  Wiiat  shall  we  do  1  '*  exclaimed 

"  141  go  in,  and  see  papa,  and  you  poor  little  Agnes,  in  wild  helplessness, 

shall  speak  to  her,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  hiew  it — I  knew  it — I  said  how 

Which  Tom  Sedley  did,  so  much  to  it  would  be— he  can't  endure  the  idea, 

her  amazement  that  she  set  the  sau-  he  thinks  it  such  audacity.    I  knew 

cer  down  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  he  must,  and  I  really  think  I  shall 

listened,  and  conversed  for  half  an  lose  my  reason.    I  could  not — I  could 

hour,  and  the  poodle's  screams,  and  not  live.    Oh  !  Agnes,  I  couldnt,  if 

wild  jumping  and  clawing  at   her  he  prevents  it." 

elbow,  at  last  reminded  her  that  he  In  came  Miss  Charity,  very  red  and 

had  been  quite  forgotten.  angry. 

So  while  its  mistress  was  apologiz-  *  He*s  just  in  one  of  his  odd  tem- 

ing   earnestly   to   poor   Bijou,  and  pers.    I  don*t  mind  one  word  he  says 

superintending  his  attentions  to  the  to-night     He*ll  be  quite  different, 

bread  and  milk,  now  placed  upon  the  you'll  seCy  in  the  morning.    We'll  sit 

floor,  in  came  Agnes,  and  up  got  up  here,  and  have  a  good  talk  about 

Charity,  and  kissed  her  with  a  frank  it^  till  it's  thne  for  you  to  go  ;  and 

beaming  smile,  and  said —  you'll  see  I'm  quite  right    rm  mr^ 

"  I'm  excesdvely  clad,  Agnes.     I  prised^^*  she  continued,  with  severitj^ 

was  always  so  fond  of  Thomas  Sedley ;  **  at  his  talking  as  he  did  to-night    I 

and  I  wonder  we  never  thought  of  it  consider  it  quite  worldly  and  wicked  I 

before.  But  I  contented  myself  with  telling 

They  were  all  holding  hands  in  a  him  that  he  did  not  think  one  word 

line  by  this  time.  of  what  he  said,  and  that  he  knew  he 

*VAnd  what   do  you   think   Mr.  didn't,  and  that  he'd  tell  me  so  in  the 

Etherage  will  say  1"  inquired  Tom.  morning ;  and  instead  of  feeling  it,  as 

"  Papa !  why  of  course  he  will  be  I  thought  he  would,  he  said  some- 

d^ighted,*'  said  Miss  Charity.     **  He  thing  intolerably  rude." 

likes  you  extremely.*'  Old  Etherage,  about  an  hour  later, 

'*  But  you  know,  Agnes  might  do  when  they  were  all  in  animated  de- 

80  much  better.    She's  such  a  trea-  bate,  shuffled  to  the  door,  and  put  in 

sure,  there's  no  one  that  would  not  his  head,  and  looked  suiprised  to  see 

be  proud  of  her,  and  no  one  could  Tom,  who  looked  alarmed  to  see  him. 

help  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  the  And  the  old  gentleman  bid  them  all 

Ad 1   mean   Mr.  Etherage.  may  a  glowering  good-night,  and  shortly 

think  me  so  presumntuous,  ana,  you  after  thev  heard  him  wheeled  away 

know,  he  may  think  me  quite  too  to  his  bed-room,  and  were  relieved, 

poor."  They  sat  m  awfully  late,  and  the 

'*  If  you  mean  to  say  that  papa  old  servant  who  poked  into  the  room 

would  object  to  you  because  you  nave  oftener  than  he  was  wanted  towards 

only  four  hundred  a  year,  you  think  the  close  of  their  sitting,  looked  wan 

most  meanly  of  him.  I  know  /  should  and  bewildered  with  drowsiness ;  and 

not  like  to  be  connected  with  anybody  at  last  Charity,  struck  by  the  ghastly 

that  I  thought  so  meanly  of,  because  resignation  of  his  countenance,  glanced 

that  kind  of  thing  I  look  upon  as  at  the  French  clock  over  the  chimney- 

really  wicked;  and  I  should  be  sorry  piece,  and  ejaculated, — 

to  think  papa  was  wicked.    I'Ugoin  "Why,  merciful  goodness!   is  it 

and  tell  him  all  that  has  happened  i>ossible  1     A  quarter  to  one !     It 

this  moment."  canH possibly  he.    Thomas  Sedley  tvi// 

In  an  awful  suspense,  pretty  Agnes  you  look  at  your  watch,  and  tell  us 

.and  Tom  Sedley,  with  her  hand  in  what  o'clock  it  really  is  9" 

both  his,  stood  side  bv  side,  looking  His  watch  corroborated  the  French 

earnestly  at  the  double  door  which  clock, 

neparated  them  from  this  conference.  "//  papa   heard  this!    I  really 
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can't  the  least  conceive  how  it  hap-       You  may  be  sure  Tom  did  not  dis- 
poned.   I  did  not  think  it  could  have    pute  any  of  these  points. 
Deen  eleven.    Well,  it  is  undmUedly        "  By  Jove,  Tom  Sedley,  it  would 
the  oddest  thing  that  ever  happened    be  a  glorious  day  for  a  sail  round  the 
in  this  house  1*'  point  of  Penruthvn.    I'd  have  been 

In  the  morning  between  ten  and  down  with  the  tide,  sir,  this  morning 
eleven,  when  Tom  Sedley  appeared  if  I  had  been  as  I  was  ten  years  ago  : 
again  at  the  drawing-room  windows,  but  a  fellow  doesn't  like  to  be  lifted 
he  learned  from  Chsirity,  in  her  own  into  his  yacht,  and  the  girls  did  not 
emphatic  style  of  narration,  what  had  care  for  sailing  j  so  I  sold  her.  There 
since  taken  place,  which  was  not  a  wasn^t  such  a  boat — take  her  for 
great  deal,  but  still  was  uncomfort-  everything — in  the  vforld — never  !  " 
ably  ambiguous.  "  The  Feather  ;  wasn't  she,  sir  ?  " 

She  had  visited  her  father  at  his    said  Tom. 
breakfast  in  the  study,  and  promptly        "The  Feather!  that  she  was,  sir. 
introduced  the  subject  of  Tom  Sedley,    A  name  pretty  well  known,  I  venture 
and  he  broke  into  this  line  of  obser-    to  think.    Yes,  the  Feather  was  her 
vation, —  name." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  the  deuce  "  I  Jtave,  sir  ;  yes,  indeed,  often 
Tom  Sedlev  means  by  talking  of  busi-  heard  her  spoken  of,"  said  Tom,  who 
ness  to  girls.  I'd  like  to  know  it.  I  had  heard  one  or  two  of  the  boatmen 
say,  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  why  of  Cardyllian  mention  her  with  a 
doesn't  he  say  it,  that's  what  7  say.  guarded  sort  of  commendation.  I 
Here  I  am.  What  has  he  to  say.  I  never  could  learn,  indeed,  that  there 
don't  object  to  hear  him,  be  it  sense  was  anything  very  remarkable  about 
or  be  it  nonsense— out  with  it !  That's  the  boat ;  but  Tom  would  just  then 
my  maxim ;  and  be  it  sense  or  be  it  have  backed  any  assertion  of  the 
nonsense,  I  won't  have  it  at  second-  honest  Admiral's  with  a  loyal  alac- 
hand.    That's  my  idea."  rity,  bordering,  I  am  afraid,  upon 

Acting  upon  this.  Miss  Charity  in-    unscrupulousness. 
sisted  that  he  ought  to  see  Mr.  Ether-       "  There  are  the  girls  going  out  with 
age ;   and  with  a  beating  heart,  he    their  trowels,  going  to  poke  among 
knocked  at  the  study  door,  and  asked    those  flowers  ;  and  certainlv,  I'll  do 
an  audience.  them  the  justice  to  say,  their  gar- 

"  Come  in,"  exclaimed  the  resonant    den  prospers.    I  don't  see  such  flowers 
voice  of  the  Admiral.     And   Tom    a;i.?/where  ;  do  you  1 " 
Sedley  obeyed.  "  Nowliere  1     said  Tom,  with  en- 

The  Admiral  extended  his  hand,    thusiasm. 
and  greeted  Tom  kindly,  but  gravely.        "  Ay,  there  they're  at  it — grubbing 
"  Fine  day,  Mr.  Sedley  ;  very  fine,    and  raking.     And  by-the-bye,  Tom, 
sir.    It's  an  odd  thing,  Tom  Sedley,    what  was  that  1     Sit  down  for  a 
but  there's  more  really  fine  weather    minute." 

up  here,  at  Hazelden,  than  anywhere  Tom  felt  as  if  he  was  going  to 
eUe  in  Wales.  More  sunshine,  and  a  choke,  but  he  sat  down. 
deal  less  rain.  You'd  hardly  believe,  "  What  was  that — some  nonsense 
for  you'd  fancy  on  this  elevated  Charity  was  telling  me  last  night  %  *• 
ground  we  should  naturally  have  Thus  invited,  poor  Sedley,  with 
more  rain,  but  it's  lessy  by  severed  many  hesitations,  and  wanderings, 
inches,  than  anywhere  else  in  Wales !  and  falterings,  did  get  through  his 
And  there's  next  to  no  damp — ^the  romantic  story.  And  Mr.  Etherage 
hygrometer  tells  that.  And  a  curious  did  not  look  pleased  b;^  the  recital, 
thing,  you'll  have  a  southerly  wind  on  the  contrary,  he  carried  his  head 
up  here  when  it's  blowing  from  the  unusually  high,  and  looked  hot  and 
east  on  the  estuary.  You  can  see  it,  minatory,  but  he  did  not  explode, 
by  Jove  !  Now  just  look  out  of  that  He  continued  looking  on  the  opposite 
window  ;  did  you  ever  see  such  sun-  wall,  as  he  had  done  as  if  he  were 
shine  as  that  ?  There's  a  clearness  in  eyeing  a  battle  there,  and  he  cleared 
the  air  up  here — at  the  other  side,  if    his  voice. 

you  go  up,  you  get  mist — but  there's  "As  I  understand  it,  sir,  there's 
something  about  it  here  that  I  would  not  an  income  to  make  it  at  all  pni- 
not  change  for  any  place  in  the  dent  I  don't  want  mv  girls  to  marnr; 
world."  I  should,  in  fact,  miss  them  very  much ; 
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but  if  they  do,  there  ought  to  be  a  wouldn't  do— it  really  wouldn't ;  no, 

Bettleinent,   don't    you   see  1    there  Tom  Sedley.  it  woulan*t  do;  if  you 

should  be  a  settlement,  for  /  can't  do  reflect  you'll  see  it    But,  of  course, 

BO  much  for  them  as  people  suppose,  you  may  get  on  in  the  world.    Rome 

The   property   is   settled,   and  the  wasn't  omit  in  a  day." 

greater  part  goes  to  my  grand-nephew  "  It's  very  kind  of  you,  mr ;  but  the 

after  me ;  and  I're  invested,  as  you  time's  so  long,  and  so  many  chancer,'' 

know,  all  my  stock  and  monev  in  the  said  Sedley,  with  a  sigh  uke  a  sob ; 

quarry  at  Llanrwyd  :  and  if  she  mar-  "  and  when  I  go  away,  sir,  the  sooner 

ried  you,  she  shoula  .live  in  London  I  die,  the  happier  for  me. 

the  greater  part  of  the  year.    And  I  Tom  turned  again  quickly  toward 

don't  see  how  you  could  get  on  upon  the  frigate— the    Vulcan — and   old 

what  you  both  have ;  I  don't,  sir.  And  Etherage  looked  out  of  the  window 

I  must  say,  I  think  vou  ought  to  once  more,  and  up  at  the  clouds, 

have  spoken  to   me  before  paying  "  Yes,"  said  the  Admiral,  "it  will; 

your  addresses,  sir.     I  don't  think  we  shall'have  it  from  south  by  east 

that's  unreasonable ;  on  the  contrary.  And,  d'ye  hear,  Tom  Sedley  1 1— I've 

I  think  it  recuonable^  perfectly  so,  ana  been  thinking  there's  no  need  to  make 

only  right  and  fair.    And  I  must  go  any  fuss   about   this— this    thin^  : 

further,  sir  ;  I  must  say  this,  I  don't  just  let  it  be  as  if  you  had  never  saia 

see,  sir,  without  a  proper  competence,  a  word  about  it,  do  you  mind,  and 

what  pretensions  you  had  to  address  come  here  just  as  usual    Let  us  put 

my  child."  it  out  of  our  heads ;  and  if  yon  find 

"  None,  sir ;  none  in  the  world.  Mr.  matters  improve,  and  still  wish  it, 
Etherage.  I  know,  sir,  I've  oeen  there's  nothing  to  prevent  yonr 
thinking  of  my  presumption  ever  speaking  to  me ;  only  Agnes  is  per- 
since.  1  betrayed  myself  into  it,  sir:  fectly  free,  you  understand,  and  yon 
it  was  a  kind  of  surprise.  If  I  had  are  not  to  make  any  change  in  yoor 
reflected  I  should  have  come  to  you,  demeanour — ^ha— a — or — I  mean  to 
sir ;  but— but  you  have  no  idea,  sir,  be  more  with  my  daughters,  or  any- 
how I  adore  her."  Tom's  eye  wan-  thing  marked,  you  understand.  Peo- 
dered  after  her  through  the  window,  pie  begin  to  talk  here,  you  know,  in 
among  the  flowers.  *'0r  what  it  the  cluD-house,  on  veiy  slight  grounds: 
would  be  to  me  to— to  have  to  "— >  and— and — you  understand  now ;  ana 

Tom  Sedley  faltered,  and  bit  his  there  mustn^  be  any  nonsense  ;  and 

lip,  and  started  up  quickly  and  looked  I  like  you,  sir— I  like  yon,  Thomas 

at  an  engiaving  of  old  Etherage's  Sedley ;  I  do— I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

friffate,  which  hung  on  the   study  And  old  Vane  Etherage  gave  him 

wall  a  veiy  friendhr  shake  by  Ae  hand. 

He  looked  at  it  for   some  time  and  1?om  thanked  him  gmtefnliy,  ana 

steadfastly.    Never  was  man  so  af-  went  away  reprieved,  and  took  a  walk 

fccted  by  the  portrait  of  a  fri^te,  with  the  girls,  and  told  them,  as  i^ey 

you   would   have   thought.     Vane  expressed  it,  everything;  and  Vane 

Etherage  saw  him   dry  his    eyes  Etherage  thought  it  incumbent  on 

stealthuy  two  or  three  times^  and  the  him  to  soften  matters  a  little  by 

old  gentleman  couched  a  bttle,  and  asking  him  to   dinner ;  and  Tom 

looked  out  of  the  window,  and  would  accepted ;   and  when  they  broke  np 

have  got  up,  if  he  could,  and  stood  after  tea,  there  was  another  mistake 

close  to  it  discovered  about  the  hour,  and  Miss 

"It's  a  beautiful  day,  certainly;  Charity ibostemphaUcally announced 

wind  coming  round  a  bit  to  the  south,  that  it  was  perfectly  unaceounUMe^ 

though— south  by  east ;   that's  al-  and  must  mever  occur  again ;  and  i 

ways  a  squally  wind  with  us ;  and —  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  venerable 

and— I  assure  you  I  like  you,  Tom  ;  man  who  sat  up,  resigned  and  af- 

upon  my  honour  I  do,  Tom  Sedley  fronted,  to  secure  the  hall-door  and 

— ^better,  sir,  than  any  young  fellow  put  out  the  lamps  after  the  partv  Ind 

I  know.    I  think  I  do—l  am  mre^  in  broken  up»  that  these  irregcuar  notav 

fact,   I    do.     But   this    tiiing^it  were  kept  no  mote  at  Harden. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

ARCADIAN   LILAC,  AND  LABURW91  AITO  HBO  BBICIT. 

As  time  proceeds,  renewal  and  decay,  her  fondly,  and  in  his  face  for  a  mo- 
its  twin  principles  of  mutation,  being  ment  is  reflected  the  glory  of  that 
everywhere,  and  necessarily  active,  delighted  smila 
apply  to  the  moral  as  well  as  to  the  ''Yes,  darling.    Are  you  better  f" 
material  world.    Affections  displace  "  Oh,  yes — ever   so   much ;   I'm 
and  succeed  one  another.    The  most  always  well  when  you  are  here  ;  and 
beautiful  are  often  the  first  to  die.  look,  see  our  poor  little  darling.'' 
Characteristics  in   their  beginning,  "  »^o  he  is." 
minute  and  unsubstantial  as  the  fairy  '*  We  have  had  such  fan  with  him 
brood  that  people  the  woodland  air,  — haven't  we,  Anne  ?    I'm  m^t  he'll 
enUr ge  and  materialize  till  they  usurp  be  so  like  you." 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  man,  and  la  that  in    his    favour.   Cousin 
the  people  and  the  world  are  changed.  Anne )"  asked  Cleve,  taking  the  old 

Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  is  away  at  lady's  hand. 

Paris  just  now,  engaged  in  a  great  ''  Why  should  it  uot  ?"  said  she, 

negociation,  wmch  is  to  bring  order  gaily. 

out  of  chaos,  and  inform  him  at  last  "  A  auestion — ^well,  I  take  the  be- 

what  he  is  really  worth  per  annum,  nefit  of  the  doubt,"  laughed  Cleve. 

Margaret    and    her    cousin.    Miss  "  No,  darling,"  he  said  to  Margaret, 

She^leton  have  revisited  England  ;  "  you  mustn't  sit  on  the  grass  ;  it  is 

their  Norman  retreat  is  untenanted  damp ;  you'll  sit  beside  our  Cousin 

for  the  present.  Anne,  and  be  prudent" 

With  the  sorrow  of  a  great  conceal-  So  he  instead  sat  down  on  the 

ment  upon  her,  with  other  sorrows  grass,  and  talked  with  them,  and 

that  she  does  not  tell,  Margaret  looks  prattled  and  romped  with  the  baby 

sad  and  pale.  oy  turns,  imtil  the  nurse  came  out 

In  a  small  old  suburban  house,  that  to  convev  him  to  the  nursery,  and  he 

stands  alone,  with  a  rural  affectation,  was  handed  round  to  say  w^t  passes 

on  a  little  patch  of  shorn  grass,  em-  for  '*  Gk)od  night,"  and  give  his  tiny 

bowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  and  paw  to  each  in  turn, 

built  of  a  deep  vermilion  brick,  the  '^  You  look  tired,  Cleve,  darling." 

residence  of  tnese  ladies  is  estab-  *' So  I  am,  my  Guide ;  can  we  have 

lished.  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

It  is  a  summer  evening,  and  a  beau-  "  Oh,  yes.    I'll  get  it  in  a  moment^" 

tiful  little  boy,  more  than  a  year  old,  said  active  Anne  Sheckleton. 

issprawling,  and  rolling,  and  oabblisf  ,  *'  It's  too  bad  disturbing  yon,"  said 

ana  laughing  on  the  grass  upon  his  Cleve. 

back.    Margaret  is   seated  on   the  '*No  trouble  in  the  world,"  said 

grass  beside  him,  prattles  and  laughs  Anne,  who  wished  to  allow  them  a 

with  him,  and  rolls  him  about,  de-  word  together :  besides,  I  must  kiss 

lighted,  and  adoring  her  little  idoL  baby  in  nis  bed." 

Old  Anne  Sheckleton,  sitting  on  the  ''Yes,  darling,  I  am  tired,"  said 

bench,  smiling  happily,  under   the  Cleve,  taking  his  pUce  beside  her,  so 

window,  whicn  is  clustered  round  soon  as  old  Anne  Sheckleton  was 

with  roses,  contributes  her  quota  of  gone.    "  That  old  man"-.-— . 

nonsense  to  the  prattle.  ''  Lord  Vemey,  do  you  mean  f" 

In  the  midst  of  this  comes  a  rins  "Yes ;  he  has  b^;un  jdaguing  me 

at  the  bell  in  the  jessamine-covered  again." 

walL  and  a  tidv  little  maid  runs  out  "  What  is  it  about,  darling  9" 

to  tne  green  door,  opens  it,  and  in  "  Oh,  fifty  things ;  ne  thinks  among 

steps  Oieve  Vemey.  others  I  ought  to  many,"  said  Cleve, 

Margaret  is  on  her  feet  in  a  mo-  with  a  dreanr  laugL 

ment,  with  the  Ikht  of  a  different  "Oh !  I  thougnt  he  had  given  up 

love,  something  of  the  old  romance,  that,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  that  was 

in  the  glad  surprise,  "  Oh,  darling,  venr  pale. 

it  is  you !"  and  her  arms  are  about  ''So  he  did  for  a  time ;  but  I  think 

his  neck,  and  he  stoops  and  kisses  he's  possessed.    If  he  happens  to 
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take  up  an  idea  that's  likely  to  annoy  that  in  the  least  that  tires  me,  but 

other  people  he  never  lets  it  drop  till  I*m  really  overwhelmed  with  anxieties, 

he  teases  them  half  to  death.    Ho  and  worried  by  my  uncle,  who  wants 

thinks  I  should  gain  money  and  poll-  me  to  marry,  and  thinks  I  can  many 

tical  connexion,  and  I  don't  know  verv  well,  and  whom  I  like — ^that's 

what  all,  and  rin  quite  tired  of  the  all. 

whole  thing.     What  a  vulgar  little  "I  sometimes  think,  Cleve,  I've 

box  this  is— isn't  it,  darling  ?    I  al-  spoiled  your  fortunes,'*  with  a  great 

most  wish  you  were  back  again  in  sigh  said  Margaret. 

that  place  in  France."  *'  Now,  where's  the  good  of  slaying 

'^Butlcanseeyousomuch  oftener  that,  my  little  woman?     Fm  only 

here,     Cleve,"     pleaded    Margaret,  talking  of  my  uncle's  teazing  me,  and 

softly,  with  a  very  sad  look.  wishing  he'd  let  us  both  alone." 

'*  And  Where's  the  good  of  seeing  Here  came  a  little  pause, 

me  here,  dear  Margaret  ?    Just  con-  **  Is  that  the  baby  f  said  Mar;f^ret, 

sider,  I  always  come  to  you  anxious  ;  raising  her  head  and  listening, 

there's  always  a  risk,  besides,  of  dis-  *'  I  don't  hear  our  baby  or  anyone 

ooverj.**  else's,"  said  Cleve. 

"  Where  you  are  is  to  me  a  para-  "  I  fancied  I  heard  it  cry,  but  it 

dise."  wasn't.*' 

"  Oh,  darling,  do  not  talk  rubbish.  "  You  must  think  of  me  more,  and 

This  vulgar,  odious  little  place  !    No  of  that  child  less,  darling — you  must, 

place  can  be  titlier-^uite,  of  course,  indeed,"  said  Cleve,  a  little  sourly, 

where  pou  are.    But  you  must  see  I  think  the  poor  Jieart  was  pleased, 

what   it   is—a    paradise"— and    he  thinking  this  jealousy  ;  but  I  fear  it 

laughed  peevislily — "of  red  brick,  and  was  rather  a  splenetic   impulse  of 

lilacs,  and  laburnums— a  paradise  for  selfishness,  and  tnat  the  baby  was,  in 

old  Mr.  Dowlas,  the  tallow-chandler."  his  eyes,  a  bore  pretty  often. 

There  was  a  little  tremor  in  Mar-  *' Does  the  House  sit  to-night,  Cleve, 

garet's  lip,  and  the  water  stood  in  her  darling  ]" 

large  eyes ;  her  hand  was,  as  it  were,  "  Does  it,  indeed  ?  Why  it's  sitting 

on  the  coibn-edge ;  she  was  looking  now.     We  are  to  have  the  secona 

down  in  the  face  of  a  dead  romance,  reading  of  the  West  India  Bill  on 

"  Now,  you  really  must  not  shed  to-night,  and  I  must  be  there— yes — 

tears  over  tftat  speech.    You  are  too  in  an  hour" — he  was  glancing  at  his 

much  given  to  weeping,  Margaret,  watch — "  and  heaven  knows  at  what 

What  nave  I  said  to  vex  you  'i    It  hour  in  the  morning  we  shall  get 

merely  amounts  to  this,  that  we  live  away.'* 

just  now  in  the  future  ;  we  can't  well  And  just  at  this  moment  old  Anne 

deny  that,  darling.    But  the  ti me  will  Sheckleton  j  oined  them.   "  She's  com- 

come  at  last,  and  my  queen  enjoy  her  ing  with  more  tea,"  she  said,  as  the 

own."  maid  emerged  with  a  little  tray,  **  and 

And  so  saying  he  kissed  her,  and  we'll  place  our  cups  on  the  windov- 

told  her  to  be  a  good  little  girl ;  and  stone    when   we  uon*t  want  them, 

from  the  window  Miss  Sheckleton  Now,   Mr.  Verney,    is    not   this    a 

handed  them  tea,  and  then  she  ran  charming   little   spot  just   at   this 

up  to  the  nursery.  light  ]" 

"  You  do  look  very  tired,  Cleve,"  "  I  almost  think  it  is  "  said  Cleve, 
said  Margaret,  looking  into  his  relenting.  The  golden  light  of  even- 
anxious  face.  ing  was  touching  the  formal  poplars, 

"  I  am   tired,   darling,"  he  said,  and  the  other  trees,  and  bringing  out 

with  just  a  de^ee  of  impatience  in  the  wrinkles  of  the  old  bricks  duskily 

his  tone  ;  ''  I  said  so — horribly  tired."  in  its  flaming  glow. 

"  I  wish  so  much  you  were  out  of  *'  Yes,  just  for  about  fifteen  minutes 

the  House  of  Commons."  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 

^'  Now,  my  wise  little  woman  is  weather  is  particularly  favourable,  it 

talking  of  what  she  doesn't  under-  has  a  sort  of  Dutch  pictureaquenees  : 

stand — ^not  the  least ;  besides,  what  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  the  sort  of 

would   vou  have    me  tmu   to  I     I  cottage  that  I  would  choose  for  a  per- 

should  be  totally  without  resource  manent  dove-cot    I  should  fear  lest 

and  parsuit — don't  you  see )     We  my  pigeons  should  choke  with  dust** 

must  be  reasonable.    No,  it  is  not  "No,  there's  no  dust  here;  it  is 
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Cleve.    "  Well,  with  smoke  then."  lives." 

"  Nor  smoke  either."  "And  dorCt  I,  darling  r  he  said. 

**  But  I  forgot,  love  does  not  die  placing  his  arms  round  her  neck,  ana 

of  smoke,  or  of  anything  else,**  said  drawing  her  fondly  to  his  breast,  and 

Cleve.  in  the  thrill  of  that  momentary  effu- 

"  No,  of  course,  love  is  eternal,**  sion  was  something  of  the  old  feeling 

said  Margaret  when  to  lose  her  would  have  been 

"Just  so;  the  King  never  dies,  despair,  to  gain  her  heaven,  and  it 

Lea  roiz  meiirent-ils  1     Quelquefoi,  seemed  as  if  the  scent  of  the  woods 

madame.    Alas,  theory  and  fact  con-  of  Malory,  and  of  the  soft  sea  breeze, 

flict    Love  is  eternal  in  the  abstract ;  was  around  them  for  a  moment 

but  nothing  is  more  mortal  than  a  And  now  he  is  gone,  away  to  that 

particular  love,"  said  Cleve.  weary  House  —lost  to  her,  given  up  to 

"  If  you  think  so,  I  wonder  you  his  ambition,  which  seems  more  and 

ever  wished  to  marry."  said  Margaret,  more  to  absorb  him ;  and  she  remains 

and  a  faint  tinge  flusned  her  cheeks,  smiling  on  their  beautiful  little  baby, 

"  I  thought  so,  and  yet  I  did  wish  with  a  great  misgiving  at  her  heart, 

to  marry,'*  said  Cleve.    *'  It  is  perish-  for  four  and  twenty  hours  more, 

able,  but  I  can*t  live  without  it,*'  and  As  Cleve  went  mto  the  House,  he 

he  patted  her  cheek,  and  laughed  a  met  old  Colonel  Thongs,  sometime 

rather  cold  little  laugh.  whip  of  the  "  outs.** 

" No,  love  never  dies."  said  Mar-  "You've  heard  about  old  Snow- 

garet»  with  a  gleam  of  ner  old  fierce  don  1" 

rairit     "  But  perhaps   it   may  be  "  No."  ' 

Klled.'*  "  In  the  Cabinet,  by  Jove." 

"  It  is  terrible  to  kiU  anything,"  «  ReaUy  T 

said  Cleve.  "  Fact    Ask  your  unde." 

"  To  kill  love,"  she  answered,  "  is  "  By  Jove,  it  u  very  unlocked  for ; 

ihe  worst  murder  of  all."  no  one  thought  of  him ;  but  I  dare 

"  A   veritable    murder,"   he   ac-  say  he'll  do  very  well" 

quiesced ;  "once  killed,  it  never  re-  "Well  soon  try  that" 

vivos."  It  w(u  a  very  odd  appointment. 

"  Tou  like  talking  awfully,  as  if  But  Lord  Snowdon  was  gazetted  ;  a 

I  might  lose  your  love,"  said  she,  dull  man,  but  laborious ;  a  man  who 

haughtily ;  "  as  if,  were  1  to  vex  you,  had  held  minor  offices  at  different 

you  never  could  forgive."  periods  of  his  life,  and  was  presumed 

"Forgiveness  has  nothing  to  do  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 

with  it,  my  poor  little  woman.    I  no  affairs.     A  dull  man,  owing  all  to 

more  galled  my  love  into  being  than  his  dulness,  quite  below  many,  and 

I  did   myself;  and  should  it  die,  selected  as  a  negative  compromise 

either  naturally  or  violently,  I  could  for  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 

no  more  recall  it  to  life,  than  I  could  for  which  two  zealous  and  brilliant 

Cleopatra   or  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  competitors  were  contending. 

It  is  a  principle,  don't  you  see  T  that  "  I  see  it  all,"   thought   Cleve ; 

comes  as  direct  as  life  from  heaven.  "  that's   the   reason   why   Caroline 

We  can't  create  it,  we  can't  restore  it ;  Oldys  and  Lady  Wimbledon  are  to 

and  really  about  love,  it  is  worse  than  be  at  Ware  this  autumn,  and  I'm  to 

mortal,  because,  as  1  said,  I  am  sure  be  married  to  the  niece  of  a  Cabinet 

it  has  no  resurrection^no,  it  has  no  minister." 

resurrection."  Cleve  sneered,  but  he  felt  very 

"  That  seems  to  me  a  reason,"  she  uneasy. 

OHAPTSS  LY. 

TBM  TUUMTnUTB. 

That  night  Lord  Vemey  waited  to  He  explained  to  Cleve  on  the  way 

hear  the  debate  in  the  Commons —  how  much  better  the  debate  might 

waited  for  the  division, — and  brought  have  been.     He  sometimes  half  re- 

Clevehome with  him inhis brougham,  gretted  his  seat  in  the  Commons; 
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there  were  eo  many  thin^  unsaid  dertake  to  say,  more  and  more  ded- 

tliat  ought  to  have  been  said,  and  so  dedly  as  she  comes  to  know  you 

many  things  said  that  had  better  better." 

have  been  omitted.    And.  at  last  he  And  so  saying.  Lord  Vemey  leaned 

remarked —  back  in  the  brougham  as  if  taking  a 

'^  Your  uncle  Arthur,  my  unfor-  doce,  and  after  about  five  minutes  of 


have  it  J  and  you  have  got  it  also ;  it  time,  Cleve,  you  should  many— 4tbout 

is  a  dft  of  very  decided  importance  it— and  you  must  hare  money,  too ; 

in  debate ;  it  can  hardly  oe  oyer-  you  want  money,  and  you  shall  hare 

estimated  in   that  respect.     Poor  if' 

Arthur  might  have  done  very  well,  "  I'm  afraid  money  is  not  one  of 

but  he  di£%  and  he's  gone — about  Caroliti^s  strong  points." 

it:  and  I'm  very  glad,  for  your  own  "You  need  not  trouble  youraeif 

sake,  you  are  cultivating  it ;  and  it  upon  that  point,  sir :  if  /'in  satiafied 

would  be  a  ver]r  great  minbrtune,  I  fancy  you  may.    Fve  quite  enough 

I've  been  thinlang,  if  our  family  for  both,  J  presume  {  and — and  so, 

were  not  to   marry,  and  secure  a  we'll  let  that  matter  rest" 

transmission  of  those  hereditarv  ta-  And  the  noble  lord  let  himself  test 

lents  and — and  thin^— and— what's  also,  leaning  stiffly  back  with  closed 

your  opinion  of  Miss  Caroline  01-  eyes,  and  nodding  and  swaying  silently 

dysl   Imeaiii  quite  frankly,  what  sort  with  the  motion  of  the  carriage 

of  wife  you  tnink  she  would  make."  I  believe  he  was  only  ruminating 

"Why,  to  begin  with,  she's  been  after  his  manner  in  these  periods  of 


"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  bul-  carefully  with  Mr.  Larkin— «  most 
lying,  mv  good  bHi  :  but  she  appears  judidous  and  worthy  person— about 
to  me  to  DC  a  vervaSectionate mother ;  it.  and  you  can  talk  to  nim,  and  so  oi^ 
and  as  to  her  being  foolish— about  it  wnen  he  comes  to  town,  and  I  should 
— I  can't  perceive  it;  on  the  con-  rather  wish  you  to  do  so." 
trary,  I've  conversed  with  her  asood  Lord  Vemev  relapsed  into  silenee 
deaf— and  thin^—and  I've  found  her  and  the  semblaace,  at  leasts  of  stum- 
very  superior  indeed  to  any  youns    her. 

woman  l  can  recollect  having  talked  *'  So  Larkin^s  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
to.  She  takes  an  interest  in  things  I  knew  he  was,"  thought  Cleve,  with 
which  don't  interest  or— or — ^interest  a  pang  of  hatred  whkh  auffuied  ill 
other  young  persons;  and  she  likea  for  the  future  prospects  of  that  good 
to  be  instructed  about  affliira— and,  man.  ''Hehas  made  this  alliance  for 
mydear  Cleve,  I  think  where  a  young  the  Oldys  and  Wimbledon  faction, 
person  of  merit-neither  rightly  or  and  I'm  Mr.  LarhirCi  parti,  and  am 
wrongly  interpreting  what  she  con-  to  settle  the  management  of  eyei^- 
ceives  to  be  your  attentions— becomes  thing  upon  him ;  and  what  a  jum- 
deddedly  epris  of  you,  she  ought  to  be  clous  diplomatist  he  is^-and  how  he 
— a— <x>9m(/tfrn^---her  feelings,  and  has  put  his  foot  in  it  A  blundering 
thing^ ;  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  hypocritical  coxcomb— D—n  him  !** 
mention  my  views,  and  go— about  it  Then  his  thoughts  wandered  away 
— straight  to  the  point ;  and  I  think  to  Larkin,  and  to  his  instrument,  Mr. 
you  will  perceive  that  it  is  reason-  Dingwell,  "who  looks  as  if  he  came 
able,  and  that's  the  position— about  from  the  galleys.  We  have  heard 
it;  and  you  know,  Cleve,  in  these  nothing  or  him  for  a  year  or  more, 
circumstances  you  may  reckon  upon  Among  the  Greek  and  Malay  acoun- 
me  to  do  anythmgin  reason  that  may  drels  again,  I  suppose ;  the  Turks  are 
still  lie  in  my  power«-about  it."  too  good  for  him. 

"  You  have  always  been  too  kind  But  Mr.  Dingwell  had  not  taken 
to  me."  his  departure,  and  was  not  thinking 

"  You  shall  find  me  so  still  Lady  of  any  such  step  yet^  at  least  He 
Wimbledon  takes  an  interest  in  you,  had  business  still  on  his  hands,  and  a 
and  Miss  Oaroline  Oldys  will,  fun-   ndsriea  uaacoompUflhed. 
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Still  in  the  same  queer  lodgings,  ening  to  invoke  Messrs.  Levi  and 
and  more  jealously  snut  up  during  Gk)ldBhed,  and  invite  an  incursion  of 
the  daytime  than  ever,  Mr.  Dingweu  the  police,  and  showing  in  his  face, 
lived  his  odd  life,  professing  to  hate  his  tones — his  jeers  pointed  and  en- 
England — certainly  in  danger  there —  venomed  by  revenge^ that  his  hatred 
he  yet  lingered  on  for  a  set  purpose,  vras  active  and  fiendish, 
over  which  he  brooded  and  laughed  But  Sarah  Rumble  was  resolute, 
in  his  hermitage.  He  was  not  a  desirable  companion 

To  so  chatty  a  person  as  Mr.  Ding-  for  childhood  of  either  sex,  and  tho 

well  solitude  for  a  whole  day  was  battlewent  on  for  a  considerable  time; 

irksome.     Sarah  Rumble   was  his  and  poor  Sarah  in  her  misery  be- 

occasional  resource,  and  when  she  sought  Messrs.  Levi  and  Goloshed^ 

brought  him  his  cup  of  black  coffee  with  manv  tears  and  prayers,  thai 

he  would  make  her  sit  down  by  the  he  might  aepart  from  her:  and  Levi 

wall,  like  a  servant  at  prayers,  and  looked,  at  (jK)ldshed,  and  (xoldshed  at 

get  from  her  all  the  news  of  the  Levi,  quite  gravely,  and  Levi  winked, 

dingy  little  neighbourhood,  with  a  and  Goldshed  nodded,  and  said,  "A 


tween  tne  wnins  of  nis  long  pipe,  ner  mmaie,  ouu  iney  a 

with  talk  of  his  own,  which  ne  was  should  do  her  no  harm. 

at  no  pains  to  adapt  to  her  compre-  Mr.  Dingwell  had  a  latch-key,  which 

hension,  and  delivered  rather  for  his  he  at  first  used  sparingly  or  timidly; 

own  sole  entertainment.  with  time,  however,  his  courage  grew, 

"  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  and  he  was  out  more  or  less  every 
devil,  ma'am.  The  two  first  we  night.  She  used  to  hear  him  go  out 
know  pretty  weU— heyl  the  other  after  the  little  household  was  in  bed, 
we  take  for  granted.  I  suppose  and  sometimes  she  heard  him  look 
there  m  somebody  of  the  sort  We  the  hall-door,  and  his  step  on  the 
are  all  pigs,  ma'am — unclean  animals  stairs  When  the  sky  was  already  gray 
—and  ttus  is  a  sty  we  live  in— slime  with  the  dawn, 
and  abomination.  Strong  delusion  And  CTadually  finding  company 
is,  unseen,  circling  in  the  air.  Our  such  as  ne  affected  out  of  doors,  1 
ideas  of  beauty,  delights  of  sense,  va-  suppos^  he  did  not  care  so  much  for 
rieties  of  inteUect—«3l  a  most  comical  the  seclusion  of  his  fellow-lodgen^ 
and  frightful  cheat— egad !  What  and  ceased  to  resent  it  almost,  and 
fun  we  must  be,  ma'am,  to  the  spirits  made  it  up  with  Sarah  Rumble, 
who  have  sight  and  intellect  I  I  And  one  night,  having  to  ffo  up 
think,  ma'am,  we're  meant  for  their  between  one  and  two  for  a  match-box 
pantomime— don't  you  ?  Our  airs,  to  the  lobby,  she  encountered  Mr. 
and  graces,  and  dignities,  and  com-  Dmgwell  coming  down.  She  was 
pliments,  and  beauties,  and  dandies—  dumb  with  terror,  for  she  did  not 
our  metal  coronets,  and  lawn  sleeves,  know  him,  and  took  him  for  a  burglar, 
and  whalebone  wigs— fun,  ma'am,  he  being  somehow  tot^y  changed— 
lots  of  fun !  And  here  we  are,  a  she  was  too  confused  to  recoUect 
wonderful  work  of  God.  Eh?  Come,  exactly,  only  that  he  had  red  hair 
ma'am— a  word  in  your  ear— all  jw-  and  whiskers,  and  looked  stouter. 
trefaction^Vahl  nothing  clean  but  She  did  not  know  him  the  least 
fire,  and  that  makes  us  roar  and  till  he  laughed  She  was  near  faint- 
vanish— a  very  odd  position  we're  ing,  and  leaned  with  her  shoulder  to 
placed  in ;  hey,  ma'am  V'  the  comer  of  the  wall ;  and  he  said : 

Mr.  Dingwell  had  at  first  led  Sarah  "  I  Ve  to  put  on  these ;  you  keep 

Rumble  a  frightful  Hfe,  for  she  kept  my  secret,  mmd ;  you  may  lose  me 

the  door  where  the  children  were  my  life,  else.                                 . 

peremptorily  locked,  at  which  he  took  And  he  took  her  by  the  chin,  and 

umbrage,  and  put  her  on  fatigue  duty,  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  then  a  slap  on 

more  thin  trebling  her  work  by  his  the  cheek  that  seemed  to  her  harder 

caprices,  and  reqmting  her  with  his  than  play,  for  her  ear  tingled  with  it 

ironiesand  sneere,  fincBng  fault  with  for  an  hour  after,  and  she  uttered  a 

everytbing,pretending  to  miss  money  Httle  cry  of  ingh^  and  he  laughed, 

out  df  bis^esk,  ande^ery  day  threat-  and  ghded  out  of  the  haU-door^  and 
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listened  for  the  ixead  of  a  policeman,  sumed  Levi,  "  and  thish,  and  thisb, 
and  peeped  slily  up  and  down  the  and  thish — ^there's  nine  o'  them 
court;  and  then,  with  his  cotton  um-  — and  not. one  stiver  on  th' other 
brella  in  his  hand,  walked  quietly  side.  Look,  look,  look,  look,  look  I 
down  the  passage  and  disappeared.  Da-am,  it'sh  all  a  quaag,  and  a  quick- 
Sarah  tumble  feared  him  all  the  shand  —  nothing  but  shink  and 
more  for  this  little  rencontre  and  shwallow,  and  eive^  ush  more" — 
the  shock  she  had  received,  for  there  and  as  he  spoke  Levi  was  knocking 
was  a  suggestion  of  something  feloni-  the  knuckles  of  his  long  lean  fingers 
ous  in  his  disguise.  She  was,  how-  fiercely  upon  the  empty  columns,  and 
ever,  a  saturnine  and  silent  woman,  eyeing  Larkin  with  a  rueful  ferocity, 
with  few  acquaintances,  and  no  fancy  as  if  he  had  plundered  and  half-mnr- 
for  collecting  or  communicating  news,  dered  him  and  his  partner,  who  aat 
There  was  a  spice  of  danger,  too,  in  there  innocent  as  the  babes  in  the 
talking  of  this  matter;  so  she  took  wood. 

counsel  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  who  Mr.  Larkin  knew  quite  well,  how- 
says,  '*  If  thou  hast  heard  a  word,  ever,  that  so  far  from  regretting  their 
let  it  die  with  thee,  and,  behold,  it  investment,  they  would  not  have  aold 
will  not  burst  thee.'*  their  ventures  under  a  very  high 

Sarah  Bumble  kept  his  secret,  and  figure  indeed, 
henceforward  at  such  hours  kept  close       "  And  that  da-am  Dingwell,  talking 

when  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  as  if  he  had  us  all  in  quod,  by  — — , 

she  heard  the  faint  creak  of  his  st^-  and  always  whimperin',  and  whingin\ 

thy  shoe  upon  the  stair,  and  avoided  and  swearin*  for  more — why  you'd 

him  as  she  would  a  meeting  with  a  say.  to  listen  to  his  bosh,  'twas  him- 

ghost  had  u%  under  his  knuckle— you  weuUl 

Whatever  were  his  amusements,  — the  lunatic !" 
Messrs.  Goldshed  and  Levi  grumbled       '*  And  may  I  ask  what  he  wants 

savagely  at  the  cost  of  theuL    They  just    at    present ) "    inquired    Mr. 

gru]n\)led  because  grumbling  was  a  Larkin. 

principle  of  theirs  in  carrying  on  their       "  What  he  always  wants,  and  won*t 

Dusinesa  be  easy  never  till  he  gets  it — ^a  walk 

'*  No  matter  how  it  turns  out,  keep  up  the  mill,  sir,  and  his  head  cropped, 

always  grumbling  to  the  man  who  and  six  months'  solitary,  and  a  touch 

led  you  mto  the  venture,  especially  if  of  corporal  now  and  again.    I  never 

he  has  a  claim  to  a  share  of  the  saw'd  a  cove  as  wanted  a  teazin* 

profits  at  the  close."  more ;  that*s  what  he  wants.    What 

So  whenever  Mr.  Larkin  saw  Messrs.  he*s  looking  for,  of  course,  is  different, 

€k)ldshed  and  Levi  he  heard  mourn-  only  he  shan't  get  it,  nohow.    And  I 

ing  and  imprecation.    The  Hebrews  think,  looking  at  that  book  there,  aa 

shook  their  heads  at  the  Christian,  I  showed  you  this  account  in — con- 

and  chanted  a  Jeremiad,  in  duet,  sidering  what  me  and  the  goVnor 

together,  and  each  appealed  to  the  here  has  done— 'twould  only  he  fair 

other  for  confirmation  of  the  dolorous  you  should  come  down  with  summut, 

and  bitter  truths  he  uttered.    And  if  you  goes  in  for  the  lottery,  with 

the  iron  safe  opened  its  jaws  and  dis-  other  gentlemen  as  pays  their  pool 

gorged  the  private  ledger  of  the  firm,  like  bncks,  and  never  does  modesty  bj 

which  ponderous  and  greasy  tome  no  chance." 

was  laid  on  the  desk  with  a  pound,       "  He  has  pushed  that  game  a  little 

and  opened  at  this  transaction— the  too  far,"  said  Mr.  Larkm ;  ^  I  have 

matter  of  Dingwell,yemey,  &c;  and  considered  his  feelings  a  great  dad 

Mr.  Levi  would  run  his  black  nail  too  much." 

along  the  awful  items  of  expenditure       "  Yesh,  but  wt  have  feelinsh.    The 

that  filled  column  after  column.  gov^nor  has  feelinsh ;  I  have  feeltHah, 

"Look  at  that— look  here— look,  Think  what  state  our  feelinsh  is  in. 

will  you  1— look,  I  say :  you  never  lookin'  at  that  there  aocoimty*'  said 

sawed  an  account  like  that— never —  Mr.  Levi,  with  much  pathos, 
allthishere— look— down— anddown       Mr.  Larkin  glanced  towaid   the 

— ^and  down— and  down — "  door,  and  then  toward  the  window. 

"  Enough  to  frighten  the  Bank  of       '^  We  are  quite  aUme  f  "  said  he, 

England  1    boomed  Mr.  Qoldshed.  mildly. 

"Look  down  thbh  column,"  re-       "  Yesh,  without  you  have  the  devil 
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in   your  pocket,  as  old   Dingwell  '*  Sponge,"  said  Levi,  reflectively. 

aayBh,"  answered  Levi,  sulkily.  "  But  I  may  add,"  said  Mr.  Larkxn, 

*'  For  there  are  subjects  of  a  painftil  ''  that  I  am  impatiently  watching  the 

nature,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  con-  moment  when  it  may  become  my 

nected   with  this  jparticular  case,"  dut^  to  open  my  suspicions  fiilly  to 

continued  Mr.  Larkm.  Lord  Vemey ;  and  that  I  have  reason 

^^ Awful  painful;  but  we^U  sta-an*  to  know  that  that  moment  cannot 

it,"   said  Goldshed,  with  unctuous  now  be  distant" 

humour;  '' we'll  sta-an  it,  but  wishes  *' Here's  Tomlinshon    comin'  up, 

it  over  quick ;"  and  he  winked  at  gov'nor,''  said  Mr.  Levi,  jumping  on 

Levi.  the   table  on  which  he  had   been 

^  Yesh,  he  wishes  it  over  quick,''  sitting,  and  sweeping  the  great  ledger 

echoed  Levi ;  *^  the  gov'nor  and  me,  into  his  arms,  he  pitched  it  into  its 

we  wishes  it  over  quick.**  berth  in  the  safe,  and  locked  it  into 

'*  And  so  do  I,  mott  assuredly ;  but  that  awful  prison-house. 

we  must  have  a  little  patience.    If  **  I  said  he  would,*'  said  Qoldshed, 

deception  does  lurk  here-— and  ^on  with  a  lazy  smile,  as  he  unlocked  a 

know  I  warned  you  I  suspected  it—  drawer  in  the  lumbering  office  table 

we  must  not   prematurely   trouble  at  which  he  sat    '*  Don't  bring  out 

Lord  Vemw."  them   overdue    renewals :  we'll  not 

"  He  might  throw  up  the  sponge,  want  them  till  next  week.'' 

he  might,  I  knoWf**  said  Levi,  with  a  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  tall,  thin  man,  in 

nod.  light  drab  trousers,  with  a  cotton 

'*  I  don't  know  what  course  Lord  umbrella  swinging  in  his  hand,  and  a 

Vemey  might  think  it  right  in  such  a  long  careworn  face,  came  striding  up 

esse  to  adopt ;  I  only  know  that  until  the  court 

I  am  in  a  position  to  reduce  suspicion  ^'Tou  won't  do  that  for  himi" 

to  certainty,  it  would  hardly  consist  asked  LevL 

with  right  feeling  to  torture  his  mind  '^No,  not  to-day,"  murmured  Mr. 

upon  the  subject    In  the  meantime  Qoldshed,  with  a  wink.    And  Mr. 

he  is— a—^^rowing" Tomlinson's  timid  knock  and  feeble 

^  Growing  warm  in  his  berth,"  said  ring  at  the  door  were  heard. 
Qoldshed.  And  Mr.  Larkin  put  on  his  well- 
**  Establishing  himself,  I  should  say,  brushed  hat,  and  pulled  on  his  big 
in  his  position.    He  has  been  incur-  lavender  gloves,  and  stood  up  at  his 
ring,  I  need  hardly  tell  vou,  enormous  full  length,  in  his  new^black  frock- 
expense  in  restoring  (I  might  say  coat,  and  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of 
re^tnUlding)  the  princely  mansions  of  the  accustomed  hue,  and  presents  the 
Ware,  and  of  Vemey  House.    He  usual    gloasv    and    lavender-tinted 
applied  much  ready  monev  to  that  effect,  and  a  bland  simper  rests  on  hia 
otpect,  and  has  charged  tne  estates  lank  cheeks,  and  his  small  pink  eyes 
with  nearly  six^  thousand  pounds  look  their  adieux  upon  Messrs.  Gk>ld- 
besides."     Mr.  Larkin  lowered  his  shed  and  Levi,  on  whom  his  airs  and 
tones  reverentially  at  the  mention  of  graces  are  quite  lost ;  and  with  his 
so  considerable  a  sum.  slim  silk  umbrella  between  his  great 
"I  know  Sirachs  did  nigh  thirty  finger  and  thumb,  he  passes  loftOy by 
thoushand  o'  that,"  said  Mr.  Qold-  the  cotton  umbrella  of  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
shed.  and  fancies,  with  a  pardonable  egot- 
"And  that   tends  to— to— as  I  ism,  that  that  poor  gentleman,  whose 
mi^  say,  stmdff  him  in  his  position  ;  head  is  full  of  his  bill-book  and  re- 
Aad  I  may  mention,  in  confidence,  newals,  and  possible  executions,  and 
gentlemen,   that    there    are    other  preparing  to  deceive  a  villainous  om- 
measures  on  the  tapis  (he  pronounced  niscience,  and  to  move  the  compassion 
**ypi8)  which  will  further  and  still  of  Pandemonium— is  thinking  of  Ai»i, 
more  decidedly  fix  him  in  his  position,  and  mistaking  him,  possibly,  for  a 
It  would  pain  us  all  deeplv,  gentle-  peer,  or   for    some   other  type   of 
men,  that  a  premature  disclosure  of  aristocracy. 

my  uneasiness  should  inspire  his  The  sight  of  that  unfortunate  fel- 

lordship  with  a  panic  in  which  he  low.  Tomlinson,  with  a  wife  and  a 

might  de^  rainously  with  his  own  seedy  hat,  and  children,  and  a  cotton 

interests,  and,  in  fact,  as  you  say,  Mr.  umbrella,  whose  littie  business  was 

Levi,  throw  up  the— the''--—  possibly  about  to  be  knocked  about 
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his  ears,  moved  a  lordly  pity  in  wast  you  to  understand  that  I  see 

Mr.  Larkin*8  breast,  and  suggested  vou*re  frightened)  and  that  I  won*t  be 

contrasts,  also,  of  many  kinds,  that  pollied  hy  you." 

were  calculated  to  elate  his   good  "  I  don^t  suppose,  sir,  you  meditate 

humour;  and  as  he  stepped  into,  the  totally  ruining  yourself,"  said  Mr. 

cab.  and  the  driver  waited  to  know  Larkin,  with  cugnitgr. 

^'wnere,'' he  thought  he  might  as  well  "I  tell  you,  sir,  if  anvthing  ffoes 

look  in  upon  the  recluse  of  Eose-  wrong  with  me,  I'll  make  a  dean 

maiy-court,  and  give  him,  of  course  breast  of  xi-^everything — ^ha,  ha,  hal 

with  the  exquisite  tact  that  was  pe-  -^upon  my  honour— and  we  two  shall 

euliar  to  him,  a  hint  or  two  in  favour  grill  together." 

of  reason  and  moderation  \  for  really  Larkm  had  no  idea  he  was  going 

it  VKU  quite  true  what  Mr.  Levi  haa  in  for  so  hazardous  and  huge  a  game 

said  about  theprei)osterous  presump-  when  he  sat  down  to  play.    Hu  vi- 

tion  of  a  person  in  Mr.  DingwelPs  sion  was  circumscribed,  his  presdenoe 

position  affecting  the  airs  of  a  die-  small.    He  looked  at  the  beast  he 

tator.  had  imported,  and  wished  him  in  a 

So  being  in  the  mood  to  deliver  a  deep  grave  in  Scutari,  the  scheme 

lecture,  to  the  residence  of  that  un-  quashed,  and  the  staked  drawn, 

comfortable  old  gentleman  he  drove,  But  wishing  would  not  do.    The 

and  walked  up  the  flagged  passage  to  spirit  was  evoked — in  nothing  more 

the  flagged  court-yaroTai^CL  knocked  manageable  than  at  first ;   on  the 

at  the  cioor,  and  looked  up  at  the  contr^,  rather  more  insane.  Nerve 

square  ceiling  of  sickly  sky,  andstrode  was  needed,   subtlety,   compliance, 

up    the  narrow  stairs  after   Mrs.  and  he  must  manage  him. 

Rumble.  "  Why  the  devil  did  you  bring  me 

"  How  d'ye  .do,  sir  1    Tour  soul  here,  sir,  if  you  were  not  prepared  to 

quite  well,  I  trust    Your  spiritual  treat  me  properly  ?    You  know  my 

concerns  flourishin|[  to-dav  ?"  was  the  circumstances,  and  you  want  to  prao- 

greeting  of  Mr.  DmgweU's  mocking  tise  on  m^  misfortunes,  you  vile 

voice.  rogue,  to  mix  me  up  in  your  finudu- 

'*  Thanks,  Mr.  Bingwell ;  I'm  very  lent  machinations." 

well,"  answered  Mr.  Larkin,  with  a  "  ^^y,  sir,  not  so  loud.    Do-hIo 

bow  which  was  meant  to  sober  Mr.  conunand    yourself,"    remonstrated 

Dingwell's  mad  humour.  Larkin,  idmost  affectionately. 

Sarah  Bumble,  as  we  know,  had  a  *'  Do  you  think  I'm  come  all  this 

defined  fear  of  Mr.  DingweU,  but  way,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  to  be 

also  a  vague  terror;  for  there  was  your  slave,  vou  shabby,  canting  attor- 

a  great  deal  about  him  ill-omened  ney  ?    I'd  better  be  where  I  was, « 

and  mysterious.    There  was  a  cu-  in  kingdom  come.    By  Allah  1  sir, 

riosity,  too,  active  within  her,  in-  you  have  me,  and  I'm  your  mader^ 

tense  and  rather  ghastly,  about  all  and  you  shan^t  have  my  soul  for 

that  concerned  him.     She  did  not  nothing." 

care,  therefore,  to  get  up  and  go  away  There  came  a  loud  knock  at  the 

from  the  small  hole  in  the  carpet  hall-door,  and  if  it  had  been  a  shot 

which  she  was  darning  on  the  lobby,  and  killed  them  both,  the  debaten  in 

and  through  the  door  she   heard  the  drawing-room   could  not  have 

faintly  some  talk  she  didn't  under-  beenmoreinstantaneouslyandbreatb- 

atand,  and  Mr.  Dingwell's  voice,  at  a  lessly  silent 

hifih  pitch,  said—  Down  glided  Sarah  BumUe,  who 

»  D you,  sir,  do  vou  think  I'm  had  been  expecting  this  visit,  to  pi^ 

a  fool )    Don't  you  think  I've  your  the  taxman. 
UUer^  and  a  copy  of  my  own )    If  we  And  she  had  hardly  taken  his  re- 
draw swords,  egad,  sir,  mine's  the  ceipl^  when  Mr.  larkin,  veiy  pink, 
longer  and  sharper,  as  you'll  feel  endeavouring  to  smile  in  his  dis- 
Ha,  ha,  ha !"  oomfiture,   and    observing  with    a 

*'  Oh,  lawk !"  gasped  Sarah  Rumble,  balmy  condescension,  '*  A  sweet  day, 

standing  up,  and  expecting  the  dash  Mrs.  Rumble,"  appeared,  shook  his 

of  rapiers.  ears  a  little,  ana  adjusted  his  hat| 

**  Your  face,  sir,  is  as  white  and  and  went  forth,  and  Bosemaxy-coort 

yellow — ^you'll  excuse  me— as  an  old  saw  him  no  more  for  some  timal 
turban.    I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I 
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Mb.  TiAHiTTy  pA  int^  hii  eiAv  i^od  weal  and  came,—"  Uucbsoed  may  it 
erdtred  the  eaemao.  ia  a  loud  TMe,  do  your  good  heart"  '*Xt  was  ill- 
to  driv»  to  Vemey  Mouse.  killed,'*  £c.    Master   SkaUow  and 

"Didn't  he  know  VemejF  House  1  Master  Page  could  not  have  been 
He  thought  eyery  cabman  in  Lcmdon  more  courteous  on  such  occasions. 
knew  Vemey  House !  The  house  of  But  on  the  f^  (hwatn^ilTe  had  de- 
Lord  Viseount  Vemey.  in square,    scended  a  sudden  proceua-    l^he  roses 

Why  it  fills  up  a  whole  side  of  it  T'       were  whirling  high  in  the  darkened 

He  looked  at  his  watch.    He  had    air,  the  flatteries  and  laughter  were 
twentgr-seTen  minutes  to  reach  it  in.    drowned  in  thunder,  and  die  fiddles 
It  was  partly  to  get  rid  of  a  spare    smashed  with  hailstones  as  large  as 
half  hour,  that  he  had  paid  his  un-    potatoes, 
profitable  visit  to  Bosemary-court.  A  general  election  had  come  and 

Mr.  Larkin  registered  avow  to  con-  gone,  and  in  that  brief  civil  war  old 
fer  no  more  with  Mr.  Dingwell.  He  V ane  Etherage  was  found  at  the  wrong 
eased  his  feeling  bv  making  a  note  of  side.  In  I^rd  Veraey's  language 
this  resolution  m  that  valuable  little  neighbour  meant  something  like 
memorandum  book  which  he  earned  vassal,  and  Etherage  who  had  set  up 
about  with  him  in  his  pookei  his  banners  and  arrayed  his  power 

"/^dtci  Mr.  Dinffwelt  this  dap — €U  on  the  other  side,  was  a  rebel  The 
utual  impreuHcable  and  ill-bred  to  a  less  forgivable  that  he  had,  as  wap 
hftpeUu  dcfme-^vfaOe  of  time  amd  authentically  demonstrated,  by  this 
wirm^rtnlved  that  thu  (fenUenum  step  himself  inflicted  thai  deieat  in 
being  inaccembU  to  reason^  is  not  to  the  county  which  had  wounded  Lord 
he  arqtted.  bwt  DEALT  m^  thould  Vemey  to  the  quick. 
ocoawm  hereafter  arise  for  m^htenc-  ^  So  silence  descended  upon  the 
inahie condticL"  interchange  of  civil  speeches;   the 

Somewhere  about  Temple-bar,  Mr.  partridges  and  pheasants,  winged 
Larkin*s  oab  got  locked  in  a  string  of  from  Ware  in  a  new  direction, 
vehicles^  and  he  put  his  head  out  of  and  old  Vane  Etherage  stayed  his 
the  window,  not  being  sorry  for  an  friendly  hand  also ;  and  those  tin 
opportunity  of  astonishing  the  dtienB  cases  of  Irish  saJmon,  f^om  the  old 
Iqp  calling  to  the  drivei^-^  gentleman's  fisheries,  naoked  in  iee, 

"  I  say,  my  aood  feUow,  oan't  yon  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  sprung  from 
get  on  1  I  tda  Lord  Vem^  to  es-  the  stream  only  half  an  hour  oeforcL 
pact  me  at  half  past  one.  Do,  pray,  were  no  longer  known  at  Ware  i  ana 
get  me  out  of  this^  any  way,  ana  you  those  wonderful  fresh  figs,  green  and 
shall  have  a  gratuity  of  half-a-crown.  purple,  which  Lord  Vemey  affected, 
Vemey  House  is  a  good  step  from  for  which  Hazleden  is  famous,  and 
this.  Do  tiy.  His  lordship  will  be  which  Vane  Etherage  was  fond  of  in- 
as  much  ob^ged  to  ^ou  as  I  am.'*         ibmiin^  hk  guests  wero  absolutely 

Ms.  Larkin's  assiduities  and  flai-  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  known 
teries  were,  in  trath,  telling  upon  Lord  world.  England  could  not  approach 
Vemey,  with  whom  he  was  stealing  them  for  bulk  and  ripeness,  nor  for* 
into  a  general  confidence  which  eign  parts— and  he  nad  eaten  figa 
Hsnned  manv  people,  and  which  wherover  figs  grow— for  aroma  and 
(^l^e  Vemey  hated  more  than  ever,      flavour,  no  longer  crossed  the  estuary. 

With  the  pretty  mansion  of  Hazel-  Thus  thiSr  game  of  beggar-my-neigh- 
den,  the  relations,  as  Lord  Vemey  hour  began.  Lord  Vemey  recaUed 
^^cKildhavesaidof  the Houseof  Ware,  his  birds,  and  Mr.  Etherage  withdrew 
were  no  longer,  fnendly.  This  was  his  fig&  Mr.  Etherage  lost  his  great 
ttiQtfaer  instance  of  the  fragility  of  black  grapes;  and  Lord  Vemey  sacri- 
l^^Bian  arrangements,  and  the  vanity  ficed  his  salmon,  and  in  due  time 
of  human  hopea  The  altar  had  been  Lord  Vemey  played  a  writ^  and  in- 
^'soted,  the  swine  sacrificed,  and  the  vited  an  episode  in  a  court  or  law,  and 
^^9^  And  haruspices  on  both  sides  another^  more  formidable^  in  the 
k^  predicted  notning  but  amity  and  Ck>urt  of  Chancery. 
^oo^aei,   Game,  ihut»  and  yenisoQ,       So  the  issues  of  war  were  kni^ 
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again,  and  Tana  Etherage  was  now  of  hia  tall  bald  head ;  hk  ma  took 

informed  by  bia  lawyero  there  were  their  rat-like  character,  and  looked 

Bome  very  unpleasant  questions  moot-  dangerously  in  his  for  a  aeoond,  and 

ed  affectmg  ms  title  to  the  Winder-  then  down  to  the  floor,  and  scanned 

more  estate,  for  which  he  paid  a  his  own  boots ;  and  he  bit  hia  Up. 

trifling  rent  to  the  Vemeys.  and  essayed  a  little  laugh,  and  tried 

So,  when  Larkin  went  mto  Vemey  to  look  innocent  and  broke  down  m 

House  he  was  closetted  with  its  noble  the  attempt    He  cleared  his  voice 

master  for  a  good  while,  and  return-  once  or  twice  to  speak,  but  said  no- 

ing  to  a  smaller  libranr—deyoted  to  thing ;  and  all  this  time  Oleve  gaye 

blue  boobs  and  pamphlets — ^where  he  him  no  hdp  whatsoeyer,  but  eigojed 

had  left  a  despatch-boxand  umbrella  his  evident  o(Hifusion  with  an  angiy 

during  his  wait  for  admission  to  his  sneer. 

noble  client^  he  found  Cleve  busy  "I  hope  Mr.  deve  Yemey,**  at 

there.  length   Mr.  Larkin  began,  "where 

"  Oh^  Mr.  Larkin.    How  d*)re  do  ?  duty  and  expediency  pull  in  opposite 

Anything  to  say  to  me  ?**  said  the  directions,  I  shall  always  be  found  at 

handsome  young  man,  whose  eye  the  right  side." 

looked  anery  though  he  smiled.  *'  The  winning  side  at  all  events,'* 

"Ah,  thanks.  No,  no,  Mr.  Ver-  said  Cleva 
ney.  I  hope  and  trust  I  see  you  well ;  "  The  rigfU  side,  I  rentnre  to  re- 
but no.  I  had  not  any  communication  peat  It  has  been  my  miBfortune  to 
to  make.  Shall  I  be  honoured,  Mr.  be  nusunderstood  more  than  once  in 
Vemey,  with  any  communication  the  course  of  my  life.  It  is  our  du^ 
iVom  you  T*  to  submit  to  misinterpretation,  as  to 

"  I've  nothing  to  say,  thanks,  ex-  other  afflictions,  patiently.    I  hope  I 

cent   of  course  to   say  how  much  have  done  so.    Myfizstdaigriatomy 

obliged  I  am  for  the  very  particular  client" 

interest  you  take  in  my  affairs.  "  7*m  no  client  of  yours,  sir." 

"  I  should  be  eminently  gratified,  "  Well,  conceding  that,  sir,  to  your 

Mr.  Vemey^  to  merit  your  approba-  uncle — to  Lord  Vemey,  I  will  siq^<'4o 

tion,  but  I  fear,  sir,  as  yet  1  can  his  views  of  what  the  interests  of  his 

hardly  hope  to  nave  merited  your  house  demand,  and  to  his  feeUngs.'* 

thanks,*'  said  Mr.  Larkin.  modestly.  "  Lord   Vemey    has    been    good 

"  Tou  won't  let  me  thank  you ;  but  enough  to  consult  me,  hitherto,  upon 

I  quite  understand  the  nature  and  this  subject—a  not  quite  unnatural 

extent  of  your  kindness.    My  uncle  confidence,  I  venture  to  think — more 

is  by  no  means  so  reserved,  and  he  than  you  seem  to  suspect    He  seems 

has  told  me  very  frankly  the  care  you  to  think,  and  so  do  I,  that  Fve  a 

baye  been  so  good  as  to  take  of  me.  voice  in  it,  and  has  not  left  me  abso> 

He's  more  obbged  even  than  I  am,  lutely  in  the  hande— inamatterofso 

and  so,  I  am  told,  is  Lady  Wimble-  much  importanceanddelioaigr— of  his 

don  aldo.  country  lawyer." 

Cleve  had  siud  a  great  deal  more  "  I  had  no  power  in  this  case,  sir; 
than  at  starting  he  had  at  all  intend-  not  even  of  mentioning  the  subject  to 
ed.    It  would  have  been  easy  to  him  you,  who  certainly,  in  one  view,  are 
to  have  dismissed  the  attomey  with-  more  or  less  affected  by  it'* 
out  allusion  to  the  topic  that  made  "  Thank  you  for  the  ooneession,'' 
him  positively  hateful  in  his  eyes:  sneered  Cleve. 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  hint  at  it,  ana  "  I  make  it  unaffectedly,  Mr.  Cleve 
quite  command  himself  also,  and  the  Vemey,"  replied  Larkin,  gnuaonsiy. 
result  illustrated  the  general  fact  that  "  My  uncle,  Lord  Vemey,  has  ghrea 
total  abstinence  is  easier  than  mode-  me  leave  to  talk  to  you  upon  the  sub- 
ration,  ject    I  venture  to  decline  that  {Mivi- 

Now  the  effect  of  this  little  speech  lege.  I  prefer  speaking  to  him.  He 
of  Cleve's  upon  the  attomey,  was  to  seems  to  think  that  /  ought  to  be 
abash  Mr.  Larkin,and  positively  to  con-  allowed  to  advise  a  little  in  the  mat- 
found  him,  in  a  degree  quite  unusual  in  ter,  and  that  with  every  respect  for 
a  Christian  so  armed  on  most  occasions  hU  wishes ;  mine  also  are  entitled  to 
with  that  special  grace  called  presence  be  a  little  considered.  Should  I  ever 
of  mind.  The  blood  mounted  to  his  talk  to  you,  Mr.  Larkin,  it  shan't  be 
hollow  cheeks^  and  up  to  the  summit  to  ask  your  advice.    Tm  detainini 
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you,  nr.  and  Fm  ako  a  little  busy  '*  Nor  one  particle  of  good.    You 

myself.  might  as  well  talk  to  that  picture — I 

Mr.  Larkin  looked  at  the  young  do  assure  you,  you  might*' 

man  for  a  second  or  two  a  little  "But  it  could  be  no  pleasure  to 

{>u2xled  ;   but  encountering  only  a  him  to  rum  Mr.  Etherage  !" 

ook  of  stem  impatience,  he  made  his  "  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that ;  between 

best  bow,  and  the  conference  ended,  ourselves,  forgiving  is  not  one  of  his 

A  few  minutes  later  in  came  our  weaknesses." 

<^  fHend,  Tom  Sedley.  "  But  I  say  it's  quite  impossible— 

*'  Oh  !  Sedley  1    Very  glad  to  see  an  old  famUy,  and  liked  in  tne  county 

you  here ;  but  I  thought  you  did  not  — it  would  be  a  scandal  for  ever  !** 

want  to  see  my  undo  just  now ;  and  pleaded  Tom  Sedley,  distractedly, 

this  is  the  most  likely  place,  except  **  Not  worse  than  that  business  of 

the  library,  to  meet  him  in."  Booth  Fanshawe,"  said  Cleve,  looking 

"  He's  gone ;  I  saw  him  go  out  this  down  ;  *^  no,  he  never  forgives  any- 

moment.    I  should  not  have  come  in  thing.     I  don't  think  he  perceives 

otherwise ;  and  you  mustn't  send  me  he's  taking  a  revenge  ;  he  has  not 

away,  dear  Oleve,  I'm  in  such  awful  mind  enough  for  repentance,"  said 

ivoubla    Everything  has  gone  wrong  Cleve.  who  was  not  m  good  humour 

with  us  at  Hazelden.   You  know  that  with  nis  uncle  just  then, 

qnarrying  company— the  slates— that  "  Won't  you  try  1  you're  such  an 

oiiouB  fellow,  Larkin,  led  him  into,  eloquent  fellow,  and  there's  really  so 

before  the  election— and  all  the  other  much  to  be  said." 

annoyances  began."  "  I  do  assure  you,  there's  no  more 

"  You  mean  the  Llandrwyd  com-  use  than  in  talking  to  the  chimney- 

pany  f  piece ;  but  if  you  make  a  point  of  it, 

"  Yes  ;  so  I  do."  I  will ;  but,  by  Jove,  you  could  hardly 

^  But  that's  quite  mined,  you  know,  choose  a  worse  advocate  just  now,  for 

Sit  down."  he's  teasing  me  to  do  what  I  cafCt  do. 

**  I  know.    He  has  lost — frightfully  If  you  heard  my  miserable  storv,  it 

— and  Mr.  Etherage  must  pay  up  ever  would  make  you  laugh  :  it's  b'ke  a 

■o  much  in  calls  oeside ;  and  unless  thinff  in  a  ietU  comeaie,  and  it's 

he  can  get  it  on  a  mortgage  of  the  breaking  my  neart** 

Windermore  estate,  he  can't  possibly  "  Weil,  then,  you'll  try — ^won't  you 

pay  them— and  I've  been  trying,  and  try  1"    said  Tom,   overlooking   hia 

the  result  is  just  this — ^they  won't  fnend's    description    of    his    own 

lend  it  anywhere  till  the  litigation  is  troubles, 

settled."  "  Yes ;  as  you  desire  it,  HI  try  : 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  1"  said  Cleve,  but  I  don't  expect  the  slightest  gooa 

yawning  stealthily  into  his  hand,  and  from  it,  and  possibly  some  mischief, " 

looking  very  tired.    I  am  afraid  these  he  replied. 

tragic  conftdenoes  of  Tom  Sedley^s  did  *'A  thousand  thanks,   my   dear 

not  interest  Cleve  very  much  ;  rather  Cleve:   I'm  going  down   to-night 

bored  him,  on  the  contrary.  Woula  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  for 

^  They  won't  lend,  I  say,  while  this  a  line,  or,  if  it's  good  news,  a  tdegram 

litication  is  pending."  to  Lluinan )" 

"Depend  upon  it  they  won't,"  ac-  "  I  may  safely  promise  you  that, 

qmeeced  Cleve.  I'm  sorry  to  say,  without  risk  of 

"  And  in  the  mean  time,  you  know,  trouble.    You  mustn't  think  me  un- 

Mr.  Ethersfie  would  be  ruined."  kind,  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  let  you 

"Weill  I  see;  but,  I  say  again,  hope   when  there  is  not,  reidly,  a 

what  can  I  do  1"  chance." 

"  I  want  you  to  try  if  anything  can  So  Tom  drove  away  to  his  dub,  to 

be  done  with  Lord  yemey,'^said  Tom,  write  his  daily  love-letter  to  Agnea 

beseechingly.  Etherage,  in  time  for  post ;  and  to 

"  Talk  to  my  uncle  ?  I  wish,  dear  pen  a  few  lines  for  old  Vane  Ether- 
Tom,  you  could  teach  me  how  to  do  age,  and  try  to  speak  comfortably  to 
that"  that   family,  over  whose  roof  had 

"  It  can't  do  any  harm,  Cleve— it  gathered  an  awful  storm, 
oan't,"  urged  Tom  Sedley,  piteously. 
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"  'niat  ni^t  a  chfld  might  tmiteitaii^ 
The  de'il  had  bnaiiifls  on  Ua  hnd." 

I  VQNBft  mj  IftBt  obftpier  vifch  men-  somethiiig  of  feir  and  anger  thai,  in 

tion  of  a  metaphorio  atorni;  but  a  a  ailenoe  Between  the  peala  of  the  bow 

litecal  atoim  broke  orw  the  city  of  sabisiding  storm,  she  heaid  the  creak 

I^ondon  on  that  night,  such  as  ita  of  his  shoe  upon  the  efeair. 

deuixena  remembered  for  man j  a  day  That  eyen  on  such  a  ni^^t,  with 

after.  The  lightnini^  seemed,  for  more  the  voiee  of  divine  anger  in  the  air, 

than  an  hour,  the  continuous  pulsa-  about  hia  ears,  he  covJd  not  fbvefo 

tiona  of  light  from  a  sulphurous  his  sinister  excnxnane,  and  fisr  onee 

fumaee,  and  the  thunder  pealed  with  at  these  hours  remain  deoeromiy  in 

the  onoks  and  rattlings  of  one  Ions  his  rooms  1    Her  wrath  oYercame  her 

roar  of  artillery.  The  children,  waked  Sear  of  him.    She  would  no<  have  her 

by  the  din,  oried  in  their  beds  in  house  burnt  aid  demoUshed  oyer  her 

tersor,  and  Sarah  Rumble  got  her  head,    with  thunderbolt^   for    hi$ 

dress  about  her»  and  said  her  prayers  doings, 

in  panio;  She  went  forth,  with  her  candk  in 

After  a  while  theintenrals  between  her  hand,  and  stood  at  the  tarn  of  t^ 

the  awful  explosions  were  a  litUe  banister,  confronting  Mr.  Dmgwell, 

more   marked,  and  Miss  Rumble's  who,  also  furmshed  with  a  candle^ 

yolee  oould  be  heard  hf  the  children,  was  now  about  mid-way  down  the 

comforting  and  reassuring  in  the  brief  last  flight  of  stairs. 

lulls;  although  had  they  known  what  "^eria,  in   the  thunder  T    ex- 

a  fright  their  comforter  was  hera^lf  churned  the  hard,  aooffing  tones  of 

in,  their  eonfideace  in  her  would  haye  Mr.  Dingwell ;  whom,  notwithatand- 

beffli  impaired.  ing  her  former  encounter  with  him, 

Perhaps  there  was  a  miudving  in  sIm  would  hardly  haye  recognined  in 

Sarah  RumUe'e  mind  that  ^e  light*  his  ugly  disguiacL 

ninga  and  thundem  of  irate  heayen  "  A.  noffle  nijght  far  anyone  to  go 

were  inyoked  by  the  possence  of  her  out,  sir;''  she  said,  rather  atemiy,  witi 

mjstenoua  lodger.    Was  even   she  a  courtesy  at  the  same  tune, 

herself  guiltless,  in  hiding  under  her  ''  Hoffle,  is  it  I"  said  Mr.  Diagwdl, 

roof-tree  that  impious  old  ainaer;  amused,  with  mock  graid^. 

whom  Boasmaiy-eour^  diMorged  at  '*  The  hofflest  sir,  I  think  I  beiier 

dead  of  night,  as  the  churohl'ard  does  'ave  rememberecL" 

a  ghQBt--about  whose  paat  history  "Why,  ma'am,  it  ian*t  rmni^;  I 

-^whose   doings  and  whose  plansi  put  my  hand  out.  of  the  window, 

except  that  thegr  were  wiot»d-Hihe  There's  none  of  that  hoffla   rain, 

knew  no  mora  than  about  those  of  an  ma'am,  that  giyee  a  fallow  rlieuma* 

eyil  spkiti  had  ehe  chanced,  inane  of  tism.    I  hope  there's  no  unnaoal  log 

her  speotre-aeeing  mooda,  to  spy  one  — -i^  there ) 

moying  across  the  lobby.  "  There,  sir ;"  exclaimed  aheLaa  a 

His  talk  waa  so  cold  and  wicked  :  long  and  loud  peal  rattled  oyer  Bose- 

his  temper  so  nendish ;  his  noetumat  manr-court,  with  a  blue  date  thrau^h 

diqguiaea  and  outgpingp  so  obyiously  the  lobby  window  and  toafaiilightm 

Iiointed  to  secret  guilt ;  and  his  rela*  the  halL    She  paused,  and  lifibed  her 

tions  with  the  med£  Mr.  larkin,  and  hand  and  eyes  till  it  aubfiided,  and 

with  those  potent  Jews,  who,  gram'*  then  murmured  an  qjaoulatiosL 

Uing  and  ouUen,  j^et  submitted  to  his  /'  I  like  thunder,  my  deaiw    It  re- 

eapnoeS)  aa  genu  to  those  of  the  minds  me  of  your  name,  dear  Miaa 

magician  who  nas  the  secret  of  com-  Bumble:"    and    he   prolonged  the 

mandtT— that  Mr.  Dingwell  had  in  her  name  with  a  rolling  pEominciation. 

eyes  something   of  a  supernatural  '*  Shakespeare,  you  know,  who  aaya 

horror  surrounding   him.      In   the  eyerything  better  than  anyone  else 

thunderstorm,  Sarah  Bumble  yowed  in  the  world,  makea  that  remarkable 

secretly  to  reconsider  the  religious  old  gentleman,  KingLear,  aay»  *ThQtt» 

propriety  of  harbouring  this  old  man ;  der,  rumble  thy  beSyfull  l*Of  courae, 

and  amid  these  qualms,  it  was  with  /  would  not  say  mat  in  a  drawii^- 
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room,  or  to  you ;  bat  kings  are  bo  well,  to  Bee  you,  on  this  hoffle  night, 

refined  they  may  say  things  vtt  can't,  bent  on  no  good.    I'm  afraid,  sir — 

and  a  genius  like  Shakespeare  hits  it  oh,  sir,  sir,  oughtn't  you  think^with 

ofil"  them  sounds  in  your  ears,  Mr.  Ding- 

*^  I  would  not  go  out>  air,  on  such  well  V 

a  night,  except  I  was  very  sure  it  was  "The  most  formidable  thunder,  my 

about  somethinff^cxKi  I  was  a^dng,"  dear  Sarah,  proceeds  from  the  silTery 

said  Miss  Bumble,  very  pale.  tongue  of  womaa    I  can  stand  any 

^^  You  labour  under  electro-phobiai  other.    It  frightens  me.    So,  egad,  if 

my  dear  ma'am,  and  mistake  it  for  you  please,  PU  take  refuge  in  the 

piety.    I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  that  open  air,  and  go  out,  and  patter  a 

sort  of  artillery,  madam.    Here  we  prayer." 

are,  two  or  three  millions  of  people  in  And  with  a  nod  and  a  smirk,  hay- 

this  town ;  and  two  or  three  millions  in^  had  enough  fooling,  he  gUded  by 

of  shots,  and  we'll  see  by  the  papers,  Miss  Rumble,  who  made  him  an  ap- 

I  venture  to  sav,  not  one  shot  tells,  palled  oourteqr,  and,  setting  down  his 

Don't  you  think  if  Jupiter  really  candle  on  the  hall-table,  he  said, 

meant   mischief  he  could  manage  touching  his  false  whiskers  with  his 

something  better  f "  finger  tips>  "  Mind,  not  a  word  about 

"  I  know,  sir,  it  ought  to  teach  us  "    these— By you'd  hdter  not" 

— here  she  winced  and  paused:  for  an-  She  made  another  courtesy.    He 

other  glare,  followed  by  anotner  bel-  stopped  and  looked  at  her  for  an 

low  of  the  thunder,  "lonff,  loud^  and  answer. 

deep,"  interposed.    "  It  snould  teach  "  Oan't  you  9peak  f"  he  said. 

us  some  godly  fear,  if  we  has  none  "No,  sijvHiure*-not  a  woid,"  riie 

by  nature/'  faltered. 

Mr.  Dinffwell  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Good  girl  1"  he  said,  and  opened 

*'  Oh  1  Mr.  Dingwell,  it  is  hoffle.  I  the  door,  with  his  latcn-key  in  his 

wish  yon  would  only  see  it,  sir."  pocket,  on  pitchy  darkness,  whidb 

^*See  the  thunder— eh  9"  instantaneously  illuminated  by  the 

''My  poor  mother.     She  always  lightning,  and  another  awful  roar  of 

made  us  go  down  on  our  knees,  and  tnunder  broke  over  their  heads, 

say  our  prayers~-she  would— while  "The  Toice  of  heaven  in  warning  1" 

the  thunder  waa"  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  stood 

''You'd    have   had    rather  long  br  the  banisters,  dazsled  by  the 

prayers  to-night    How  your  knees  gleam,  and  listening  to  the  reverbera- 

must  have  ached— €|[ad  1     I  don't  Bon  ringing  In  her  ears.     "  I  pray 

wonder  you  dread  it,  Misa  Sarah."  Qod  he  may  turn  back  yet." 

"And  so  I  do,  ]^.  Dingwell,  and  He  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

90 1  should.    Which  I  think  idl  other  '*  Another  shot^  Miss   Kumblfr— 

sinners  should  dread  it  also."  missed  again,  you  see."    He  nodded, 

"  Meaning  me  9"  stepped  out  into  darkness,  and  shut 

"And  take  warning  of  the  wrath  the  door.    She  heard  his  steps  in 

to  come."  the  silence  that  followed,  traversing 

Here  was  another  awful  clap.  the  flags  of  the  court 

"  fioffle  it  is,  Mr.  Dingwel^  and  a  "  Oh  dear  1   but  I  wish  he  tixu 

wamin'  to  you,  sent  specif,  mayhap."  gone,  right  out— a  hoffle  old  man  he 

"Hardly  fair  to  disturb  all  the  u.  There's  a  weight  on  my  conscience 

town  for  me,  don't  you  think  T  like^  and  a  fright  in  my  heart,  there 

"Tou're  an  old  man,  Mr.  Dingwell."  is,  ever  since  he   camed   into  the 

"And  you're  an  old  woman,  Miss  ouse.    He  is  so  presumptuous.    To 

Sarah,"  said  he— not  caring  to  be  re-  see  that  hold  man  made  hup  with 

minded  of  his  years  by  other  people,  them  rings  and  whiskers,  like  a  robber 

thoughjie  playfully  called  himself  or  a  play-actor  I     And  defyin'  the 

on  occasidfts  an  old  "  boy"—*'  as  old  blessed  thunder  of  heaven— a  walking 

as  Abndiam's  wife,  whose  name-sake  bout,  a  mockin'   and  darin'  it,  at 

you  are,  though  you  have  not  lighted  these  hours— Oh  law  I" 

on  an  Abraham  yet,  nor  become  the  The  inteijection  was  due  to  another 

mother  of  a  great  nation."  flash  and  peaL 

"  Old  enough  to  be  good  enough,  as  **  I  wouldn't  wonder — ^no  mora  I 

my  poor  mother  used  to  say,  sir ;  I  would— if  that  flash  was  the  death 

am  mly;  and  sorry  I  am,  Mr.  Ding-  o'  *im !" 
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Saxlt  Ruhbls  knocked  at  the  usual  and  whey^  ma*am,  when  we^re  goins 

hour  at  the  old  man's   door   next  out    BaptiBm  of  Infanta,  Buml  of 

morning.  the  Dead !   My  poor  mother,  how  ahe 

^€k>me  in,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  in  did  put  us  through  the  prayer-book, 

aweaiy,  peevish  voice.    "Open  the  and  Bible — Bible.    Dear  me.*' 

window-shutter,  and  give  me  some  "There's  a  very  good  man,  sir, 

light,  and  hand  me  my  watch,  please."  please — the   Rev.   Doctor    BartleU, 

All  which  she  did.  though  he's  gone  rather  old.  fie  came 

'**I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  from  in,  and  read  a  deal,  and  prayed,  every 

the  time  1  lay  down."  day  with  my  sister  when  she  was 

•*  Not  ailing,  sir,  I  hope  ?"  sick,  poor  thmg.** 

'*  Just  allow  me  to  count,  and  111  "BartlettI    What's  his  Christian 

teUyou,  my  dear."  name ?    You  need  not  speak  loud— 

fie  was  trying  his  pulse.  it  plays  the  devil  with  my  head" 

"Just  as  I  thought,  egad.    The  ^'The  Reverend  Thomas  Bartlett, 

pale  horse  in  the  Revelation,  ma'am,  please,  sir." 

he's  runrfng  a  gallop  in  my  pulse  ;  "Of  Jesus T 

it  has  been  threatening  the  last  three  "  What,  sir,  please  V 

days,  and  now  I'm  in  fur  it,  and  I  "  Jesus  College^ 

should  not  be  surprised,  Miss  Sally,  "  Don't  know,  Fm  sure,  sir." 

if  it  ended  in  a  funeral  in  our  alley."  "  Is  he  old  1" 

"  God  forbid,  sir."  '*  Yes,  sir,  past  seventy." 

"Amen,  with  all  my  heart    Ay,  "Ha— well  I  don't  care  a  farthing 

the  pale  horse  ;^my  head's  splitting  :  about  him,"  said  Mr.  DingweU. 

oblige  me  with  the  looking-glass,  and  "  Will  you,  please,  have  in  the  apo- 

a  little  less  light  will  answer.    Thank  thecary,  sir)    I'll  fetch  him  directly, 

you— very  good.   Just  draw  the  cur-  if  you  wish." 

tain  open  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  "  No — no  apothecary,  no  deigy- 

please,  hold  it  nearer— thank   you.  man;  I  don't  believe  in  the  Apo^Jea' 

Yes,  a  ghost,  ma'am— ha,  ha— at  last,  Creed,  ma'am,  and  I  do  believe  in  the 

I  do  suppose.    My  eyes,  too—I've  jokes  about  apothecaries.    If  Tm  to 

seen  pits,  with  the  water  drying  up,  go^I'll  go  quietly^f  you  please." 

hollow— ay,   ay ;     sunk— and — now  Honest  Sally  Rumble  was  heavy 

— did  you  seel     Well,  look  at  my  at  heart  to  see  this  old  man,  who 

tongue — here"— And  he  made  the  de-  certainly  did  look  ghastly  enough  to 

monstration ;  "you  never  saw  a  worse  suggest  ideas  of  the  undertaker  and 

tonguethan/Aa^I  fancy;  that  tongue,  the  sexton,  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 

ma'am,  is  eloquent^  /  think."  plight  as  to  his  immortal  part    Was 

"  Please  God,  sir,  you'll  soon  be  he  a  Jew  ?  —there  wasn't  a  hair  on 

better."  his  chin — or  a  Roman  Catholic  f— or 

"Draw  the  curtain  a  bit  more  ;  the  a  member  of  any  one  of  those  mnl- 

light  falls  oddly,  or— does  it  ? — ^my  titudinous   forms    of    faith  which 

face.    Did  you  ever  see,  ma'am,  a  face  she  remembered  in  a  stout  volume, 

80  nearly  the  colour  of  a  coffin-plate  1"  adorned  with  woodcuts,  and  entitled 

"  Don't  be  talking,  sir,  please,  of  "  A  Dictionary  of  all  Religions,"  in 
no  such  thing,"  said  Sally  Rumble,  the  back  parlour  of  her  grandunele, 
taking  heart  of  grace^  for  women  the  tallow-chandler  7 
generally  pluck  up  a  spirit  when  they  "Give  me  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
see  a  man  floored  by  sickness.  "  I'll  ma'am,"  said  the  subject  of  her  solid- 
make  you  some  whey  or  barley-water,  tude. 

or  would  you  like  some  weak  tea  "Thank you — ^that's the  best  drink, 

better  1"  Slop^  I  think  you  call  i^  a  sick  man 

"  Ay ;  will  you  draw  the  curtain  can  swallow, 

close  again,  and  take  away  the  look-  Sally  Rumble  couffhed  a  little  and 

ing-ghiss)    Thanks.    I  believe  I've  fidgeted,  and  at  last  ^e  said  .-"Please, 

drank  all  the  water  in  the  carafe,  sir,  would  you  wish  I  should  fetch 

Whey— well  I  suppose  it's  the  right  any  other  sort  of  a  minister  1" 

thing ;  oaudle  when  we're  coming  ttt,  ^'  Don't  plague  me,  pray;  I  believe 
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in  the  prophet  Rabelais  and  je  m'en  could  sleep  a  bit— yes,  let  kingdom- 

vais  ehercher  un  grand  pent  itre—ihe  come  be  all  f^eep  "—and  so  a  groan, 

two  great  chemists,  Death,  who  is  and  the  brain  duller,  and  more  pain, 

going  to  analyse,  and  Life,  to  recom-  and  the  immense  &tigue  tt(at  de« 

bine  me.   I  t^ll  you,  ma'am,  my  head  mands  the  enormous  sleep.  « 

is  splitting ;  I'm  very  ill ;  I'll  talk  When  Sarah  Rumble  returned,  Mr* 

no  more.*'  Dlngwell  seemedjohe  though t»  a  great 

She  hesitated.    She  lingered  in  the  deal  heayier.     He  made  no  remark, 

room,  in  her  great  perplexity;  and  as  he  lued  to  do,  when  ahe  entered 

Mr.  Dingwell  lay  back,  with  a  groan,  the  room.    She  came  and  stood  by 

**  m  tell  you  what  you  may  do :  the  bed-side,  but  he  lay  with  his  eyes 

ffo  down  to  your  landlord's  office,  and  dosed,  not  asleep :  she  could  see  by 

Be  so  good  as  to  say  to  either  of  those  the  occasional  motion  of  his  lips,  and  > 

d d  Jew  fellows— I  don't  care  the  fidgety  change  of  his  posture. 

which— that  I  am  as  you  see  me ;  it  and  his  weary  groaning  She  waited 

mayn't  signify,  it  may  blow  over:  for  a  time  in  sOence. 

but  Pre  an  laea  it  is  serious:  ana  ''Better,  sir  1" she  half- whispered, 

tell  them  I  said  they  had  better  know  after  a  minute  or  two. 

that  I  am  very  ill,  and  that  Tve  taken  "  No,**  he  said,  wearily. 

no  step  about  it  Another  silence  followed,  and  then 

With  another  weary  groan  Mr.  she  asked,  "Would  you  like  a  drink, 

Dingwell  let  himself  down  on  his  pil-  Mr.  Dlngwell,  sir  1** 

low,  and  felt  worse  for  his  exertion.  "  Yes — water." 

and  Tenr  tired  and  stupid,  and  odd  So  he  drank  a  very  little,  and  lay 

about  the  heacL  and  would  have  been  down  a^in. 

very  glad  to  fall  asleep ;  and  with  Miss  Sarah  Rumble  stayed  in  the 

one  odd  pang  of  fear,  sudden  and  room,  and  nearly  ten  minutes  passed 

cold,  at  his  heart,  he  tnou^t, ''  I'm  without  a  word. 

going  to  die  at  last— I'm  going  to  die  '*  What  did  he  say  1**  demanded 

at  last— Pm  going  to  die.**  Mr.  Dingwell  so  abruptly  that  Sarah 

The  physical  nature  in  sickness  ao-  Rumble  fancied  he  had  been  dream* 

quiesces  in  death ;  it  is  the  instruct-  in^. 

ed  mind  that  recoils ;  and  the  more  ^'  Who,  sir,  please  V 

versed  about  the  unseen  things  of  "The  Jew— landlord,"  he  answered, 

futurity,  unless  when  God,  as  it  were,  "  Mr.  Levi's  a-coming  up,sir,  please 

prematurely  glorifies  it)  the  more  aw-  — he  expected  in  twenty  minutes," 

fully  it  recoils.  replied  sue. 

Mr.  Dingwell  was  not  more  afraid  Air.  Dingwell  groaned ;  and  two  or 

than  other  sinners  who  have  lived  three  minutes  more  elapsed,  and  si- 

for  the  earthy  part  of  their  nature,  lence  seemed  to  have  xe*established 

and  have  taken  futurity  pretty  much  itself  in  the  darkened  chamber,  when  . 

for  granted,  and  are  now  going  to  Mr.  Dingwell  raised  himself  up  with 

test  p;f  the  stake  of  themselves  the  a  sudden  alacritv,  and  said  he— 

value  of  their  loose  guesses.  "  Sarah  Rumble,  feteh  me  my  desk.** 

No ;  he  had  chanced  a  great  many  —Which  she  did,  from  his  sitting- 
things,  and  they  had  turned  out  for  room. 


whole  city  of  London,  must  go  as  he  Rumble,  Uidock  that  desk.  Veiygood. 
would — ^lots  of  company,  it  was  not  Put  out  the  papers  on  the  coverlet 
to  be  supposed  it  was  anything  verv  before  me ;  first  Dolt  the  door.  Thank 
bad — and  he  was  so  dernlish  tired,  vou,  ma'am.  There  are  a  parcel  of 
OMT-fatigued— queer— worse  than  sea-  letters  among  those,  tied  across  with 
sickness— that  headache— fate — ^the  a  red  silk  cord— just  so.  Put  them  in 
change — an  end— what  was  it  ?  At  my  hand— thank  you— and  place  all 
all  events,  a  rest,  a  sleep — sleep—  the  rest  back  a^in  neatlv — neatly^  if 
could  not  DO  very  i>ad :  lots  of  sleep,  you  please.  Now  lock  the  desk ;  re- 
sir,  and  the  chance — ^the  chance— on,  place  it,  and  come  here ;  but  first 
yes,  things  go  pretty  welL  and  I  have  give  me  pen  and  ink,  and  bolt  the 
not  liad  my  good  luck  yei    I  wish  I  door  again." 
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And  as  she  did  bo  he  scrawled  an  don't  you  tell  them  one  word  about 

address  upon  the  blank  paper  in  the  letters  vou've  put  between  the 

which  these  letters  were  wrapt.  beds  here.    If  you  betray  me— you*re 

The  brown  visage  of  his  grave  land-  a  religious  woman—  yes— and  belieTe 

lady  was  graver  than  ever,  as  she  in  God— may  God  d — nyou;  and  He 

returned  to  listen  for  further  orders,  will,  for  you'll  be  accessory  to  the 

*'  Mrs.  Sarah  Rumble,  I  take  you  villainy  of  those  three  misereant«. 

for  an  honest  person  ;  and  as  I  may  And  now  I've  done  what  in  me  lies ; 

die  this  time,  I  make  a  particular  and  that  is  all — ^my  last  testament" 

request  of  you — take  this  little  pack-  And  Mr.  Dingwell  lay  down  wea- 

et,  and  slip  it  between  the  feather-  rily.    Sarah  Rumble  knew  that  he 

bed  and  the  mattrass,  as  near  the  was  very  ill;  she  had  attended  people 

centre  as  your  arm  will  reach— thank  in  fever,  and  seen  them  die.   Mr. 

you — ^remember  it's  there.    If  I  die,  Dingwell  was  already   peroeptiblv 

ma'am,  you'll  find  a  ten-pound  note  worse.    As  she  was  coming  up  with 

wrapped  about  it,  which  I  give  to  some  whey,  a  knock  came  to  the 

you;  you  need  not  thank— that  wiU  door,  and  opening  it  she  saw  Mr. 

do.    The  letters  addressed  as  they  Levi,  with  a  very  surly  countenance, 

are  you  will  deliver,  without  showing  and  nis  dark  eyes  blazmg  fiercely  on 

them,  or  mying  one  word  to  anyone  her. 

but  to  the  gentleman  himself  into  ''  How'sh  Dingwell  now  1"  he  de- 

whose  own  hands  yo]i  must  deliver  manded,  before  he  had  time  to  enter 

them.    You  understand  t"  and  shut  the  door ;  "  toorse,  is  he  f* 

"  Yes,  sir,  please ;  I'm  listening."  "  Well,  he's  duller,  sir." 

"Well,   atte7id.    There    are  two  "In  his  bed  1    Shut  th«  door." 

Jew  gentlemen— ^our  landlord,  Mr.  "  Yes,  sir,  please.    Didn't  get  np 

Levi,  and  the  old  Jew,  who  have  this  morning.    He  expected  yon  two 

been  with  me  once  or  twice— you  hours  ago,  sir." 

know  them;  that  makes  two;  and  Levi  nodded, 

there  is  Mr.  Larkin,  the  tall  gentle-  "  What  doctor  did  you  fetch !"  he 

man  who  has  been  twice  here  with  asked. 

them,  with  the  lavender  waistcoat  '*  No  doctor,  please,  sir.    Ithon^t 
and  trousers,  the  eye-glass  with  the  you  and  him  would  choose.** 
black  ribbon,  the  black  frock  coat—  Levi  made  no  answer ;  so  she  could 
heigho !  oh,  dear,  my  head !— the  red  not  tell  by  his  surly  face,  which  as- 
grizzled  whiskers,  and  bald  head."  derwent  no  change,  whether  he  an- 

"The  religious  gentleman,  please,  proved  or  not  He  looked  at  his  watck 

sir  1"  «  Larkin  wasn't  here  to-day  V 

"  Exactly ;  the  reli^ous  gentleman.  "  Mr.  Larkin  1    No,  sir,  please." 

Well,  aittm.    The  two  Jews  and  the  "  Show  me  DincwcU's  room,  till  I 

religious   gentleman  together  make  have  a  look  at  hmi,"  said  the  Jew, 

three  ;  and  those  three  gentlemen  are  gloomily, 

all  robhers,*^  So  he  followed  her  upstcdrs,  and 

"  What,  sirt"  entered  the  darkened  room  without 

**  Eohben—Tobben  !     Don't    you  waiting  for  any  invitation,  and  went 
kaowwhsLiWobbers*  meansi  Thevare  to  the  window,  and  pulledf  open  ahit 
a)l  three  robbers.    Now,  I  don't  think  of  the  shutter, 
they'll  want  to  fiddle  with  my  money  "  What's  it  for  1**  grumbled  Ding- 
till  I*m  dead."  well  indistinctlv  from  his  bed. 

"Oh.  Lord,  sir  !"  "So  you've  bin  and  done  it,  yon 

"^  Oh,  Lord!' of  course.    That  will  have,"  said  the  Jew,  walking  up  with 

do.    They  won't  touch  my  money  till  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  eyeing 

I'm  dead,  if  they  trust  you ;  but  they  him  from  a  distance  as  he  mi^t  a 

will  want  my  desk— at  least  Larkin  glandered  horse. 

wilL    I  shan't  be  able  to  look  after  Dingwell  was  in  no  oonditicni  to 

things,  for  my  head  is  very  bad,  and  retort  on  this  swarthy  little  man,  who 

I  shall  be  too  drowsy— soon  knocked  eyed  him  with  a  mixture  of  disgust 

up ;  80  give  *em  the  desk,  if  they  ask  and  malignity, 

for  it,  and  these  keys  from  under  the  "  How  long  has  he  been  thiah  way," 

pillow ;  and  if  they  ask  you  if  there  said  the  Jew,  glowering  on  8am 

are  any  other  papers,  say  no;  and  Rumble. 
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''  Only  to-day  in  bed,  please,  sir ;  head  toward  the  patient,  and  he  re- 
but he  has  bin  lookin'  awful  bad  this  peated  his  predietion  with  a  furioas 
two  or  three  dam  sir."  oath. 

'*  Do  you  back  it  tor  fever  V*  "  See,  you'll  send  down  to  the  apo- 

*•  I  think  it's /WW",  sir/*  thecary's  for  that  chloride  of  lime, 

'*  I  s'pose  you'd  twig  fever  fasht  and  them  yinegars  and  things-.^r— 

mough  1    Sheen  lotsh  of  ferer  in  no  :  you  must  wait  here,  for  Larkin 

your  time  1"  will  come ;  and  don't  you  let  him  go, 

^  Yes,  sir,  please."  mind.    Me  and  Mr.  Gbldshed  will  be 

^  It  uh  fever,  ten  to  one  in  fifties,  here  in  no  time.    Tell  him  the  doe- 

Blaek  death  going,  ma'am — my  luck  i  tor's  coming ;  and  us — and  I'll  send 

Look  at  him  there,  d— n  him,  he'sh  up  them  things  from  the  apothecary, 

got  it"  and  you  put  them  all  about  in  plates 

Levi  looked  at  him  surlily  for  a  on  the  floor  and  tables.    Bad  enough 

while  with  eyes  that  glowed  like  to  lose  our  mone^,  and  d— bad:  but 

eoals.  I  won't  take  this — come  out  o  this 

"This  comsh  o' them  d— d  holes  room — if /can  help." 

you're  sdways  a-going  to ;  there's  al-  And  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 

ways  fever  and  evervthing  there,  you  shutting  Dingwell's  door,  and  spitting 

gr^  old  buck  goat  on  the  floor,  and  then  he  opened  the 

Dingwell  made  an  effort  to  raise  window, 

himself,  and  mumbled,  half  awake-^  "  He'll   die-^o  you  think  he'll 

^  Let  me — I'll  talk  to  him — how  die  ?  he  exclaimed  again, 

dare  vou— when  I'm  better— ^i«^"  "He's  in  the  hands  of  Qod,  sir," 

—and  he  laid  down  his  head  again,  said  Sally  Rumble. 

"When  vou  are.  you  cursed  sink.  "  He  won't  be  long  there — ^he'll  die 

Look  at  all  we've  Icit  by  jrou."  — I  say  he  vrUl—hy he  will ;" 

He  stood  looking  at  Dmgwell  sa-  and  the  little  Jew  stamped  on  the 

vflgelv.  floor,  and  dapped   his  nat  on  his 

" He'll dicn* exdaimed he,  making  head,  and  ran  down  the  stairsi  in  a 

in  angry  nod,  almost  a  butt,  with  his  paroxysm  of  business  and  fury. 


CHAPTXR  LIX. 
nr  waea.  in  nuain>s  tiut  mi  sick. 

Mb.  Levi,  when  Sarah  Bumble  gave  seeing  through  DhigwelPs  littledodge« 

him  her  lodger*s  message,  did  not,  as  as  he  walked  into  the  court,  when 

he  said,  "  vally  it  a  turn  of  a  half-  an  ofiidous  little  eirl,  in  her  mother^ 

penny."    He  could  not  be  very  ill  if  bonnet,  running  oy  his  knee,  saidi 

he  could  send  his  attendant  out  of  pompouslv — 

doors,  and  deliver  the  terms  in  which       "  You'd  better  not  go  there,  sir." 

his  messages  were  to  be  oommuni-       "  And  whv  sho,  chickabiddy  t"  in* 

eated.    Mr.  Levi's  diagnosis  was  that  quired  Mr.  Levi,  derisively. 

Mr.   Dingwell's  atta&  was  in  the       "No,  you  better  not;  thwe's  a 

renon  of  the  purse  or  pocket-book,  gentleman  as  has  took  the  fever 

and  that  the  "dodge "  was  simply  to  there."  • 

get  the  partners  and  Mr.  Larkm  to-       "  Where  1"  said  Mr.  Levi,  suddenly 

gether  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  interested. 

more  money.  "  In  Mrs.  Bumble's." 

Mr.  Larkin  was  in  town,  and  he       le  there  1 — ^how  do  yon  kfiow  T' 
liad   written  to    that   gentleman's       ''  Lucy  Maria  Bumble,  please,  dr| 

hotel,  also  he  had  told  Mr.  Ooldshed.  she  told  me,  and  he's  veryoad,^^ 
w^o  took  the  same  view,  and  laughed       The  fashion  of  Levi's  eountenaneo 

in  his  la2y  diapason  over  the  weak  was  changed  as  he  turned  from  her 

invention  of  the  enemy.  suddenly,  and  knod^ed  so  sharply  at 

Levi  accordingly  took  the  matter  the  door  that  the  canary,  hanging 

Tory  easily,  and  hours  had  passed  be-  from  the  window  in  his  cage  over  the 

fore  bis  visit,  which  was  made  pretty  way,  arrested  his  song,  and  was  agi- 

late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  tated  for  an  hour  afterwards. 
mulling  over  his  supenor  sagadty  in       So  Mr.  Levi  was  nof#  tiicMOgUy 
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aroused  to  the  dauger  that  had  so  Leyi  ansvered  nothing,  and  Mr. 

suddenly  overcast   his   hopes,    and  Larkin  did  not  press  his  question, 

threatened  to  swallow  in  the  bottom-  It  is  yenr  easy  to  be  companionable 

less  sea  of  death  the  golden  stake  he  and  good-humoured  while  all  goes 

had  ventured.  pleasantly.     It  is  failure,  loss,  and 

It  was  not,  nevertheless,  until  ei^ht  disapi^intment,  that  try  the  sociable 
o*clock  in  the  evening,  so  hard  a  thing  qualities ;  even  those  three  amiable 
is  it  to  collect  three  gi^en  men  [what  men  felt  less  amicable  under  the 
til  en  must  be  the  office  of  whip  to  cloud  than  they  had  under  the  sun- 
Whig  or  Tory  side  of  the  House  1]  shine. 

that  the  two  Jews  and  Mr.  Larkin  So  they  all  three  looked  in  their 

were  actually  assembled  in  Mr.  Ding-  several  ways  angrily  and  thoughtfully 

well's  bed-room,  now  reeking  with  at  the  gentleman  in  the  typhus  fever, 

disinfectants  ana  prophylactic  fluids,  who  said  rather  abruntly — 

The  partj[  were  m  sore  dismay,  for  ^'  She  killed  herself,  sir ;  foolish 
the  interesting  patient  had  be^n  to  'oman  !  Capital  dancing,  gentleman ! 
maunder  very  preposterously  in  his  Capital  dancing,  ladies!  Capital- 
talk.  They  listened,  and  heard  him  capital  —  admirable  dancing.  God 
say —  help  us !"  and  so  it  sunk  agaui  into 

*'  That's  a  lie—I  say.  I'd  nail  his  mumbling, 

tongue  to  the  post.    Bells  won't  ring  "  Capital    da-a-ancing^   and  who 

for  it  —  lots  of  bells  in  England;  pays  the  piper  T  asked  Mr.  Goldshed, 

you'll  not  find  any  here^  though."  with  a  rather  ferocious  sneer.    It  has 

And  then  it  went  off  into  a  mum-  cost  us  five  hundred  to  a  thousand.'* 

bling,  and  Mr.  Goldshed,  who  was  lis-  "  And  a  doctor,"  suggested  Levi, 

tening disconsolately, exclaimed, ''My  "Doctor,  the  devil!  I  say;  I've 

eyesh  !"  paid  through  the  nose,*'  or  as  he  pn>- 

*' Well,  how  do  you  Kke  it,  gov'nor  ?  nouneed  that  organ  through  wnicb 

I  said  he*d  walk  the  plank,  and  so  he  his    metallic    declamation    droned, 

will,*'  said  Levi.  "  He  will — he  will ;"  noshe.    "  It's  Mr.  Larkin's  turn  now ; 

and  Levi  clenched  his  white  teeth,  its  all  da-a-am  rot ;  a  warm  fellow 

with  an  oath.  like  you,  Mr.  Larkin,  putting  aU  the 

"  There^  Mr.  Levi,  pray^  pray,  none  loss  on  me :  how  can  I  sta-a-an'  that— 

of  ihat^^  said  Mr.  LEtrkin.  6ta>a-an'  all  the  looses,  and  share  the 

The  three  gentlemen  were  standing  profits— ba-a-ah,  sir ;  that  couldn't 

in  a  row,  from  afar  off  observing  the  pav  nohow." 

patient,  with  an  intense  scrutiny  of  a  "I  think,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  *Mt 

gloomy  and,  I  may  say,  a  savage  kind,  may  be  questionable  how  far  a  phj- 

"  He  was  an  unfortunate  agent —  sician  would  be,  just  in  this  imminait 

no  energy,  except  for  his  pleasures,"  stage  of  the  attack,  at  all  useful,  or 

resentfully  resumed  Mr.  litrkin,  who  even  desirable ;  but,  Miss  Bumble,  if 

was  standing  furthest  back  of  the  I  understand  you,  he  is  quite  commt 

three  speculators.     "  Indolent,  im-  — I  mean,  quite,  so  to  speak;  in  his 

practicable  enough  to  ruin  fifty  cases ;  senses,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

and  now  here  he  lies  in  a  fever,  con-  He  paused,  and  Miss  Rumble  from 

tracted,  you^think,  Mr.  Levi,  in  some  the  otner  side  of  the  bed  contributed 

of  his  aliominable  haunts."  her  testimony. 

Mr.  Larkm  did  not  actually  say  "  Well,  that  being  so,"  began  Mr. 

''d —  him,"  but  he  threw  a  very  Larkin,  but  stopped   short  as  Mr. 

dark,  sharp  look  upon  his  acquaint-  Dingwell  took  up  his  parablei  for- 

anoe  in  the  bed.  gettmg  how  wide  of  the  man  the 

'*  Abawminable,  to  be  sure,  abawm-  sick  man's  interpolations  were, 

inable.    Bah!    It's  all  true.     The  "There'sa  vulture  over  there,"  said 

homies  has  their  eye  on  him  these  Mr.  Dingwell's  voice,  with  an  nn- 

seven  weeks  past — curse  the  beasht,"  pleasant  distinctness ;  "  you  just  tie 

snarled  Mr.  Levi,  clenching  his  fists  a  turban  on  a  stick,"  and  then  he  waa 

in  his  Dockets, ''  and  every  da— a~am  silent 

muff  that  helped  to  let  me  in  for  tiiis  Mr.  Larkui  dearec^^is  vdoe  and 

here  rotten  business."  resumed — 

'*  Meaning  m«,  sir )"  said  Mr.  Lar-  '*  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  the 

kin,  flushing  up  to  the  top  of  his  attack,  whatever  it  is,  has  develoned 

head  a  fierce  pink.  itself,  a  medical  man  may  pomly 
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be  ayailable ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  indistiact  eonyersation  in  a  foreign 

as  he  is  spared  the  possession  of  his  language. 

faculties,  and  we  all  agree,  gentlemen,      /%ti2f  a  stocldng  down  his  throat, 

whatever  particular  form  of  faith  may  will  you  1"  urged  Mr.  Levi ;  a  duly, 

be  respectively  ours,  that  some  re-  however,  which  no  one  undertook, 

spect  is  due  to  futurity ;  I  would  say,  '*  I  see  that  cove's  booked ;  he  looks 

that  a  clergyman,  at  all  events,  might  just  like  old  Solomons  looked  when 

make  him  advantageously  a  visit  to-  ^   had  it.     It  isn't  no  use ;   all 

inorrow,  and  afford  him  an  opportu-  rot,  throwing  good  money  arter  bad, 

nity  at  least  of  considering  the  inter-  I  say  :  let  him  be ;  let  him  die." 
ests  of  his  soul."  "  I'll  7u>t  let  him  die ;  no,  he  shan't. 

*'  Oh !  da-a-am  his  shoul,  it's  his  I'll  make  him  pay.     I  made  the 

hody.     We  must  try  to  keep  him  Theatre   of  Fascination  pay,"  said 

together,'*  said   Mr.  Goldshed  im-  Mr.  €h>ld8hed  serenely,  alluainff  to  a 

patiently.  "  If  he  dies  the  money's  all  venture  of  his  devising,  by  which  the 

lost,  every  shtiver ;  if  he  don't,  he's  a  partnership    made    ever    so   much 

sound  speculation ;  we  must  raise  a  money  in  spite  of  a  prosecution  and 

doctor  among  us,  Mr.  Larkin."  heavy  fines  and  other  expenses.    '*  I 

^  It  is  highly  probable  indeed  that  say  'tisn't  my  principle  to  throw  up 

before  long  the  unfortunate  gentleman  the  game^  by  no  means — no— witn 

may  require  medical  advice^'  said  Mr.  my  ball  in  hand  and  the  stakes  in  the 

Larkin,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  pocket — never  r 
the  "speculation,"  whose  pulse  was       Here  Mr.  Goldshed  wagged  his 

at  this  moment  unfortunately  at  a  head  slowly  with  a  solemn  smile,  and 

hundred  and  twenty.     "  The  fever,  Mr.  Dingwell,  from  the  bed,  said^ 
my  dear  sir,  if  such  it  be,  will  have       "  Move  it,  will  you  ?    That  way— I 

declared  itself  in  a  day  or  two ;  in  wish  you'd  help — b-bags,  sir — sacks, 

the  mean  time,  nursing  is  all  that  is  sir—- awfully  hard  lyins— full  of  ears 

really  needful,  and  Miss  Rumble,  I  and    noses— egad!— why   not?--c^t 

have  no  doubt,  will  take  care  that  the  them  all  off,  I  say.   D — n  the  Greekd ! 

unhappy  eentleman  is  properly  pro-  Will  you  move  it  %    Do  move  that 

vided  m  that  respect"  sack— it  hurts  his  ribs— ribs— /  nev§r 

The  attorney,  who  did  not  want  got  the  bastinado." 
at  that  moment  to  be  drawn  into  a       "Not  but  what  you  deserved  it,** 

discussion  on  contributing  to  expenses,  remarked  Mr .  Levi 
smiled  affectionately  on  Miss  RumbleL       And  Mr.  Dingwell*s  babbling  went 

to  whom  he  assigned  the  part  of  good  on.  but  too  indistinctly  to  be  ujura- 

Samaritan.  veiled. 

"  He'll  want  some  one  at  night,  sir,       '*  I  say,"  continued  Mr.  Goldshed, 

please ;  I  could  not  undertake  myself,  sublimely,  '*if  that  'ere  speculative 

sir,  for  both  day  and  night,"  said  thing  in  the  bed  there  comes  round, 

brown  Miss  Rumble,  very  quietly.  and  getsall  square  and  right,  FU  make 

''There!    That'sh  it !"  exclauned  him  pay.     I'm  not  funked— who's 

Levi,  wjth  a  vicious  chuckle,  and  a  aftaid?— wiry  old  brick !" 
scowl,  extending  his  open  hand  ener-       "  I  think  so,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Lar- 

getically  toward  Miss  Rumble,  and  kin   with   gentle  solemnity ;   "  Mr. 

glaring  from  Mr.  Larkin  to  his  part-  Dingwell  is  certainly,  as  you  say, 

ner.  wiry.  « There  are  many  things  in  ms 

^  Nothing  but  pay;  down  with  the  favour,  and  Providence,  Mr.  Goldshed 

dust,  Goldshed  and  Levi.    Bleed  like  —Providence  is  over  us  all" 
a  pair  o'  beashtly  pigs,  Goldshed  and       "  Providence,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr. 

Levi,  do  I     There's   death  in  that  Goldshed,  who  did  not  disdain  help 

fellow's  fape,  I  say.    It's  all  bosh,  from  any  quarter.    "  Where  does  he 

doctors  and  nurses ;  throwing  good  keephiB money,  ma*am V 
money   after  bad,   and  then,   five       "Under  his  bolster,  please,  sir— un- 

pounds  to  bury  him,  drat  him  !"  der  liis  head,"  answered  Sarah  Rum- 

"  Bury  1    ho !  no,  the  parish,  the  ble. 
workhoushe,   the   authorities  shall       "Take  it  out,  please,"  said  Mr. 

bury  him,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed,  briskly.  Goldshed. 

"Dead  as  a  Mameluke,  dead  as       She  hesitated. 
a  Janizary  bowstrung  1"  exclaimed        '*  Give  the  man  hish  money,  woman, 

Mr.  Dingwell,  and  went  off  into  an  ca-a-an't   you  ]"   bawled   Mr.   Levi 
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fieNdy.  and  extending  Ids  arm  towBid  Mr.  Larkin,  who  knew  thai  Dfafegwdl 

the  bed.  had  got  money  from  the  Venieys,  and 

''Yon  had  better— yf«,  ma'am,  the  thought  that  if  there  was  anv&ing 

money  belongs  to  Messrs.  €h)ld8hed  recovered  from  the  wreck,  he  had  as 

and  Levi,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  interpos-  good  a  right  to  his  salvage  aa  an- 

ing  in  the  character  of  the  vir  pikate  other. 

gravis.  Mr.  Goldshed  met   hia  cnileleaB 

Sally    Rumble,    recollecting  Mr.  smile  with  an  ugly  sneer,  and  said— 

Dingwell*s  direction,  "  Let  'em  have  "  Oh,  count  them,  to  be  sue,  for 

the  money,  too.  if  they  press  for  it^"  the  gentleman.    It  isn't  a  ha'penny 

obeyed,  and  slia  her  hand  under  his  to  me." 

bolster,  and  under  his  head,  from  the  So  Miss  Rumble  counted  seventj- 
other  side,  where  she  was  stand-  five  pounds  in  bank  notes  and  four 
ing ;  and  Dingwell,  feeling  the  mo-  pounds  in  gold,  two  of  which  Mr. 
tion,  I  suppose,  raised  his  head  and  (xoldshed  committed  to  her  in  trust 
stared  with  sunken  eyes  dismsdly  at  for  the  use  of  the  patient,  and  the  re- 
the  three  gentlemen,  whom  he  plain-  mainder  were  duly  bottled  and  cork- 
ly  did  not  recognise,  or  possibly  saw  ed  down  according  to  Mr.  Goldshed's 
in  the  shapes  of  foxeaL  wolves,  or  grotesque  precaution,  and  in  this  en- 
owls,  which  .^iSop  would  have  meta-  closure  Mr.  Levi  consented  to  take  the 
phorically  assigned  them,  and  with  a  money  in  hand,  and  so  it  was  deposit- 
weaiy  groan  he  closed  his  wandering  ed  for  the  night  in  the  iron  safe  in 
eyes  again,  and  sank  down  on  the  pil-  Messrs.  Goldshed  and  Levi's  office,  to 
low.  be  uncorked  in  the  morning  by  old 

Miss  Rumble  drew  forth  a  roll  of  Solomons,  the  cashier,  who  would, 

bank  notes  with  a  string  tied  round  no  doubt,  be  puzzled  by  the  peculiar- 

them.  ity  of  the  arrangement,  and  with  the 

*'  Take  the  money,  Levi,"  said  Gold-  aid  of  a  cork-screw,  lodged  to  the  ore- 
shed,  drawing  a  step  backward.  dit  of  the  firm. 

"Take  it  yourselfl  gov'nor,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed  next  insisted  that 

Levi,  waving  back  Miss  Sally  Rum-  DingwelFs  life,  fortunately  fw  that 

ble.  and  edgms  back  a  little  himself,  person,  was  too  important  to  the  gen- 

*'  Well,"  saia  Goldshed,  quietly,  **  I  tlemen  assembled  there  to  be  trifled 

see  you're  afraid  of  that  infection."  with  ;  and  said  that  sage — 

"1  believe  you,"  answered  Levi  "  We'll  have  the  best  doctor  in  Lon- 

"So  am  I,"  said  Goldshed,  un-  don— six  pounds' worth  of  A*«— d'ye 

easily.  see  1    And  under  him  a  clever  yMM^ 

"  And  no  wonder !"  added  Mr.  Lar-  doctor  to  look  in  four  times  a  day,  and 

kin,  anticipating  himself  an  invitation  well  arrange  with  the  young  'un  on 

to  aooept  the  questionable  trust  the  principle  of  no  cure  no  pay— tbftt 

*'  Put  them  notes  down  on  the  table  is,  we'll  give  fifty  pounds  this  day  six 

there,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed.  weeks,  if  the  party  in  bed  here  is  alive 

And  the  three  gentlem^i  ^ed  the  at  that  date.'^ 

predous  roll  of  paper  as  I  have  seen  And  upon  this  basis  I  l^lieve  an 

people  at  a  chemical  lecture  eye  the  arrangement  was  actually  comi^ted. 

explodable  compounds  on  the  pro-  The  ereat  Doctor  laneley,  when  he 

fessor's  table.  called,  and  questioned  Miss  Bnmble, 

*'I  tell  you  what,  ma'am,**  said  and  inspected  the  patient,  told  Mr. 


give  it  to  Mr.  Levi*'  fore  he  took  to  hia  bed,  and  that  the 

**  And  count  them  first,  please.  Miss  chances  were  very  decidedly  against 

Rumble — shan't  she,  Mr.  Goldshed  V  his  recovery. 

suggested  Mr.  Larkin.  A  great    anxiety  overcame  Mr. 

"What    for? — ^isn't    the    money  Larkin  like  a  summer  doud,  and  the 

ours  1"  howled  Mr.  Levi,  with  a  fero-  serene  sunshine  of  that   religious 

clous  stare  on  the  attorney's  meek  mind  was  overcast  with  storm  and 

face.  blackness.    For  the  recovery  of  Mr. 

"  Only,  Mr.  Goldshed,  with  a  view  Dingwell  were  offered  up,  in  one 

to  distinctness,  and  to  prevent  possible  synagogue  at  least,  prayers  as  fervent 

confusion  in  any  future  acoounti"  said  as  any  erer  made  for  that  of  out 
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fKAj  friend  Charles  Sorfaee,  and  it  "If  yoa1«e<mfid^t)Mr.Lai4^h, 

'WtA  plain  that  never  was  patriarch,  there'sn  nothing  in  it  can  affeet  the 

sain^  or  hero,  mourned  as  tne  yener-  bushiness  we're  cm,  I  would  not  give 

able  Mr.  Dingwell  would  be,  by  at  yon  a  cancel' Queen's  head  for  the  lot" 

least  three  estimable  men.  if  the  fates  ''  Perfectly  confident,  my  dear  Mr. 

were  to  make  away  with  nim  on  this  Goldshed." 

critical  occasion.  "  He*sh   perfectly  confident"   re- 

The  three  gentlemen  as  they  left  peated  Mr.  Levi  in  hie  guv'nors  ear^ 

his  room  on  the  evening  I  have  been  from  over  his  shoulder, 

describine,  cast  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  "  Come    along    then,"   said    Mr, 

Dingwell  8  desk,  and  hesitated,  and  Coldshed,  shufflmg  slowly  out  of  the 

looked  at  one  another,  darkly,  for  a  room,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 

moment  in  silence.  "  It's    agreed    then,    gentlemen, 

"There'sh   no   reashon   why  we  there's  no  tampering  with  the  desk  I" 

shouldn't,"  drawled  Mr.  Goldshed.  urged  Mr.  Larkin  entreatincly. 

"  I  object  to  the  removal  of  the  Shertainly,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed, 
desk,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  with  a  shake  beginning  to  descend  the  stairs, 
of  his  head,  closing  his  eyes,  and  "Shertainly,"  repeated  Mr.  Levi, 
raising  his  hand  as  if  about  to  pro-  following  him. 
nounce  a  benediction  on  the  lid  of  it  And  the  three  gentlemen,  in  grave 
"  If  he  is  spared  it  might  become  a  and  friendly  guise,  walked  away  to- 
very  serious  thing— I  decidedly  ob-  gether,  over  the  flagged  court  Mr. 
ject"  Larkin  did  not  half  like  taking  the 

"  Who  want'sh  to  take  this  man'sh  arms  of  these  gentlemen,  but  the 

desk?"     drawled     Mr.     Qoldshed,  quarter  of  the  town  was  not  one 

surlily.  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  any  of 

"Who  want'sh  to  take  it  Y"  echoed  either  the  spiritual  or  the  terrestrial 

Levi,  and  stared  at  him  with   an  aristocracy  with  whom   he  desired 

angiTgape.                  *  specially  to  stand  well.    So  he  moved 

"  But  there  will  be  no  harm,  I  along  conscious,  not  unpleasantly,  of 

shay^  in  looking  what  paper'sh  there,"  the  contrast  which  a  high-bred  gen- 

contmued  Mr.  Goldshed.    "  Does  he  tleman  must  always  present  in  juxta- 

get  lettMB  f*  X)oeition  with  such  persons  as  Goldshed 

"  Only  two,  sir,  please,  as  I  can  and  Levi    They  walked  through  the 

remember,  since  he  came  here."  dingy  corridor  called  Caldwell-alley, 

"  By  po-sht,  or  by  ha-a-an'  ?"  in-  and  through  Ive's-lane,  and  along  the 

qnirea  Goldshed.  market,  already  flaring  and  glaring 

"By  'and,  sir,  please ;  it  was  your  with  grieat  muny  jets  of  gas  waver- 

Mr.  Solomons  as  fetched  W  here,  ing  in  t^e  darkening  stalk,  and  thence 

sir."  by  the  turn  to  the  left  into  the  more 

He  lifted  up  the  desk^  swayed  it  open  street,  where  the  cab-stand  is, 
gently,  and  shook  it  a  little,  looking  and  then  having  agneed  to  dine  to- 
at  it  as  if  it  were  a  musical  box  about  gether  at  the  "  Three  Roses"  in  Milk- 
to  strike  up,  and  so  set  it  down  again  lane  in  half  an  hour,  the  gentlemen 
softly.  "  There'sh  papersh  in  that  parted—- Messrs.  Goldshed  and  Levi 
box,^'  he  hummed  thoughtfully  to  to  fly  in  a  cab  to  meet  their  lawyer 
himself.  at  their  office,  and  Mr.  Larkin  to  fly 

"I  think  I  may  speak  here,"  said  westward  to  his  hotel,  to  inquire  for 

Mr.  Larkin,  looking  up  sadly  and  aletterwhioh  he  expected.  Sosndling 

loftily,  as  he  placed  nis  nat  upon  his  they  parted;  and,  so  soon  as  Mr. 

bald  head,  "with  some  little  author-  Larkin  was  quite  out  of  sight,  Mr. 

ity  as  a  professional  man— if  in  no  Levi  descended  £tom  their  cab,  and 

higher  capacity— and  *  I  may  take  with  a  few  parting  words  which  he 

upon  myself  to  say,  that  by  no  possi-  murmured  in  Mr.  Goldshed's  ear,  left 

bility  can  the  contents  of  that  desk  him  to  drive  away  by  himself,  while 

affect  the  yery  simple  and,  in  a  cer-  he  retraced  his  steps  at  his  leisure  to 

tain   sense,    direct  transactions   in  Rosemary-court,  and  finding  the  door 

which  our  dienta'  interests,  and  in  a  of  Miss  Rumble's  house  open  with 

degree  ours  also,  are  involved,  and  Luc^  Maria  at  it,  entered  and  walked 

I  object  on  higher  grounds  still,  I  straightuptoMr.Dlngwell'sdrawin^ 

hope,  to  any  irregularity  as  respect^  room,  with  a  bunch  of  small  keys  m 

that  desk."  hia  hand,  in  his  coat-pocket 
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He  had  got  just  two  steps  into  the  what  them  letters  is  about,*'  said  Levi, 

room  towards  the  little  table  on  taking  his  place  by  him ;  "  did  you 

which  the  patient*B  desk  stood,  when  put  any  of  them  in  your  pocket  ? " 

from  the  other  side  of  that  piece  of  '^No,  sir ;  upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Levi, 

furniture,  and  the  now  open  desk,  I  did  no  such  thing,"  said  Ifr.Larkin, 

there  rose  up  the  tall  form  of  Mr.  with  a  heartiness  that  had  an  effect 

Jos.  larkint  of  the  Lodge.  upon  the  Jew.    "  The  oeoasio&  is  so 

The  gentlemen  eyed  one  another  serious  that  I  hardly  rej^cet  having 

for  a  few  seconds  in  silenoe,  for  the  used  the  expression,"  said  Mr.  Lar- 

surprise  was  great    Mr.  Larkin  did  kin,  who  had  actually  blushed  at  his 

not  even  set  down  the  parcel  of  let-  own   oath.     '*  There  was  just  ond 

tera,  which  he  had  been  sorting  like  letter  possibly  worth  looking  at'^ 

a  hand  at  whist,  when  Mr.  Levi  had  "  That  da-a-am  foolish  letter  you 

stepped  in  to  divert  his  attention.  wrote  him  to  Conshtantinople  t " 

**•  I  thought,  Mr.  Larkin'sh,  I  might  **  I  wrote  him  fw  foolish  letter,  sir. 

as  well  drop  in  just  to  give  you  a  I  wrote  him  no  letter, sir,  I  should  foar 

lift,*'  said  tiovi,  with  an  elaborate  to  have  posted  on  the  market  cross, 

bow,  a  politeness,  and  a  great  smile,  or  read  from  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Levi    I 

that  rather  embarrassed   the  good  only  wonder,  knowing  all  you  do  of 

attorney.  Mr^  DiagweU*s  unfortunate  temper, 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Levi,  I'm  always  and  reckless  habits  of  assertion,  that 

happy  to  see  you — always  happy  to  youshouldattach  the  smallest  weight 

see  any  man — I  have  never  done  any-  to  an  expression  thrown  out  by  hun 

thing  I  am  ashamed  of,  nor  shrunk  in  one  of  his  diabolical  and — and — 

from  any  duty,  nor  do  I  mean  to  do  lamentable  frenzieB.  As  to  my  having 

BO  now.  abstiacted  a  letter  of  his— an  imputsr 

*'  Your  hands  looksh  pretty  full"  tion  at  which  I  smile — I  can,  happily, 

**  Yes,  sir,j9r<e^  tolerably  full,  sir,"  eite  evidmice  o^er  than  my  own." 

said  Mr.  Larkin,  placing  the  letters  He  waved  his  hand  toward   Miss 

on  the  desk ;  ^*  and  I  may  add  so  do  Rumble.    "  This  lady  has,  happily,  I 

yours,  Mr.  Levi ;  those  keys,  as  you  will  say,  been  in  the  room  during  my 

observe,  might  have  ffiven  one  a  lift  very  bnef  examination  of  nsty  dbmf  s 

in  opemng  this  desk,  had  I  not  pre-  half^dosen  papers^      Pray,  miMiftm^ 

Terred  the  other  course,"  said  Mr.  have  I  taken  one  of  these — or,  in 

Larkin  loftily,  '*  of  simply  reouesting  fact,  put  it  in  my  pocket  ? " 

Mr.  Dingwell's  friend,  the  lady  at  **jNo,  sir,  please,"  answered  Miss 

present  m  chaise  of  nis  papers,  to  Rumble,  who  spoke  in  good  fiaith,hav- 

afford  me,  at  her  own  discretion,  such  inp^,  witn  a  lively  remembrance  of  Mr. 

access  to  the  papers  possibly  affecting  Dmgwell's- description  of  the  three 

my  client,  as  I  may  consider  necessary  genUemen  who  had  visited  the  side 

or  expedient,  as  his  legal  adviser."  thftt  day,  as  "  three  robbers,"  kept 

"  You  have  changed  your  view  of  her  eye  very  steadily  upon  the  excel- 

your  dut^,  something ;  haven't  you,  lent  Mr.  Larkin,  during  the  period  of 

Mr.  Larkinsh  1 "  his  search. 

*'No,  sir,  no;  rimphrmyoation  on  Mr.  Levi  would  have  likedio  pos- 

apdnt  of  expedient.  Of  oouiae,  there  sees  that  letter.  It  would  have  proved 

was  some  weight,  too,  sir,  in  the  sug-  possibly  a  useflil  engine  in  the  hands 

mtions  made  hy  a  gentleman  of  lu.  of  the  ram  in  future  dealiofls  with 

Goldshed's  experience  and  judsment ;  the  adroit  and  high-minded  Mr.  Lm:- 

and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  his  kin.    It  was  not  to  be  had,  however, 

— ^his  ideas  had  their  proper  weight  if  it  really  existed  at  all ;  sod  when 

wi^  me.    And  I  may  say,  once  for  some  more  ironies  and  mocalities  had 

all,  Mr.  Levi,  I'll  not  be  hectored,  or  been  fired  off  at  both  sides,  the 

lectured,  or  bullied  by  you,  Mr.  Levi,"  gentlemen  subsided  into  their  cndin- 

added  Mr.  Laikin,  m  a  new  style,  aiy  relations,  and  ultimatelT  went 

feeling,  perhaps,  that  his  loeical  and  away  together  to  dine  on  turtle,  atup- 

moral  vein  was  not  quite  so  happy  as  geon,  sahnon,  and  I  know  not  what 

usual  meats,at  the  fstmous  "  Three  Roaes^in 

''  Don't  frighten  ush,  Larkin,  pray  Milk-lane, 
don't,  only  just  give  me  leave  to  see 
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Mwnm§  Ckromeiet  Thimdiiy,  5  Avgnat,  19^. 

'*  Snicms  ov  ▲  Babohst.— TeBterday  moniiiig  great  ezcitanoit  was  caiued  in  fashion-^ 
•Ue  drdes  by  the  ramoiir  that  Sir  Arthur  WiUeedes,  bort. ,  had  ootnmitted  snidde.  Tho 
Nport  ma  foand  to  be  only  too  true.  The  sad  erent  must  have  oecured  many  bonis 
bdEm  the  deceased  genttoman  was  disooTered.  He  was  found  yesterday  rnondng  hi  fate 
drawuig-fooin,  at  Ko.  —  Jennyn-street,  haviog  run  himself  through  with  a  folly  from 
which  he  had  taken  the  button.  ▲  short  note  was  found  in  his  handwriting,  stathig  that 
the  dreadful  act  had  resulted  from  pecuniary  difficulty.  His  relet  gave  evidettce  t^tt 
the  deceased  gentleman  had  ordered  a  postchaise-and-f our  to  be  ready  for  him  at  a  late 
hour  on  Tuesday  erening,  so  that  it  is  supposed  he  had  at  one  time  thoughts  of  eyadinif 
his  numerous  crediton  by  going  abroad.    We,**  Ac.    .... 

[It  b  obsenrable  that  the  penny-a-liner  of  the  podod  was  veiy  inferior  in  sublimity  of 
style  to  his  successor  of  the  present  date.] 


GMe  and  DrmeBer,  Wednesday,  4  August,  18^. 

"ScrouLAB  DxsAFPBXsANCB  OF  A  Uarrxsd  Ladt. — ^A  gentleman  whose  name  11 
would  be  unfair  to  mention,  being  chosen  by  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Foreign  Department  to  conduct  a  difficult  negotiation  in  the  East,  was  about  ta 
■tart  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  when  he  was  suddenly  delayed  by  the  mysterious 
disappeatance  of  his  wife,  a  peculiarly  charming  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  not  long 
been  united.  Although  the  agonized  husband  has  caused  every  oonceiyable  means  to 
be  taken  to  diseover  wliat  has  become  of  her,  we  sincerely  regret  to  say  that  up  to  the 
present  moment  this  cemarkabie  occurrence  b  veiled  in  the  deepest  mystery.  We^** 
Ac    •    •    •    • 


Am,  Friday,  6  August,  18^w 

"  We  are  informed  that  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  married  lady,  already 
eUnded  to  in  our  columns,  gave  rise  thb  morning  to  a  duel  between  the  learned  gentle* 
man  whom  she  has  so  unexpectedly  deserted,  and  her  cousin,  the  well-known  Mr.  Raphael 
Branscombe,  who  was  rashly  accused  of  being  priry  to  her  abduction.  Mr.  MorAll,  the 
lady*e  husbud,  received  a  wound  in  his  shoulder,  and  immediately  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  made  so  unfounded  a  charge.  It  is  very  discreditable  to  the  New 
P<^oe  that  a  lady  of  position  can,*^  &c.,  &o 


OHAPIJER  L 
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^'SrsPHXir !"  exclaimed    a    shrill-  in  his  preeenoe,  awed  by  his  stormy 

Toioed  young  lady  of  thirty -fire,  yoioe  and  ready  hand.  Ten  yean  be- 

^  what  are  you  doing  now  1**  fore,  for  some  slight  opposition  to 

This  was  Stephen  I^ngton's  annt,  his  will,  he  had  boxed  her  ears  in  the 

Harriet,  his  bitterest  foe,  his  per-  presence  of  a  gathering  of  his  neigh- 

petoal  persecutor.    She  was  a  haikj  oours,  amone  whom  was  the  only 

personage,  with  reddish  hair,  bluiaa  young  man  who  had  seemed  to  take  a 

eyes,  no  eyelashes  to  speak  o^  and  a  fancy  to  her ;   and  she  was  well 

figure  whose  waist  might  be  any-  aware  that  he  was  just  as  impetuous 

where.    Her  utterance  was  always  a  as  ever. 

whining  scold.     Every  incident  of  Little   Stephen,  a    bright-haired 

life  was  to  her  a  sabject  of  complaint,  blue-eyed  boy  of  eleven,  was  coiled 

She  was  the  terror  ci  the  whole  in  a  window-seat  of  the  old  wain- 

family^  except  her  father ;  and,  as  scoted  room.      A  book  was  in  his 

old  Stephen  Langton,  the  tamier.  had  hand,  fiunyan^s  ''Holy  War;"  he 

never  Men  known  to  fear  anything,  was  reading  for  the  twentieth  time 

he  was  not  likelv  to  begin  with  his  of  the  sie^  of  Mansoul,  that  dt^ 

owndanghtiv.  She  was  quiet  enough  whose  besiegers  never  relax  their 

80t 
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efforts ;  but  erer  and  anon  he  looked  happened  that  Stephen's  little  love- 

aeroas  the  street  to  the  windows  of  fancv  was  destined  to   colour  his 

a  large  quiet  house  just  opposite.  whole  Ufa 

The  house  in  which  the  Langtons  "  What  a  laQr  boy  you  are  !*  went 

lived  had  instead  of  a  front  door  a  on  Aunt  Harriet    'Have  you  no 

wide  archway^  through  which  wag-  lessons  to  learn  1    You  learn  nothing 

|;ons  laden  with*  oak-bark  and  raw  at  Miss  Martinis." 

hides  entered,  and  wagons  laden  '^Not    yenr   much,   aunt^"    said 

with  leather  came  out  To  the  rights  Stephen.    '*  She  never  will  answer 

as  you  passed  under  this  archway,  mv  Questions.    I  asked  her  to-day 

.was  the  dwelling-house ;  to  the  left,  whether  she  didn't  think  Christian  in 

a  shop  fronting  the  street,  and  spa-  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress*  a  veiy  bad 

•cious  warehouses ;  behind,  a  oourt-  man  for  running  away  from  his  wif& 

yard,  stables,  gardens,  orcharis,  and  and  she  called  mie  a  wicked  hoy^  and 

farthest  of  all  the  -tanyard,  wbicl!  made  me  stand  on  the  form." 

Was  bounded  at  the  foot  df  the  Mil  "  She  ought  to  have  given  you  a 

by  a  stream,  which  it  greatly  defiled,  good  whipping,  sir,"  said  his  aunt 

The  house  was  old  and  large,  with  "What  had  that  to  do  with  your 

lofty  rooms  and  closets  innumerable  :  lessons  ?    Gk)  and  learn  your  spelling, 

the  front  parlour  was  the  principal  directly." 

living  room  of  the  ftimilv.    It  had  "fie's  a  very  tiresome  boy,"  said 

*two  windows  :  little  Stephen  was  in  his   grandmother,   in   her   oracular 

the  window-seat  to  the  left,  while  at  way. 

.the  other  sate  his  grandmother,  bolt  Stephen  got  up.  took  Carpenter's 
upright,  knitting  stockings.  She  Spelling  Book  in  nis  hand,  and  re- 
sate  there  from  morning  till  night,  treated.  It  was  a  soft  summer  even- 
never  rising  to  join  in  any  of  the  ing,  and  the  boy  wandered  down 
meals,  which  were  served  on  a  small  through  garden  and  orchard  into  the 
table  at  her  side.  She  occasionally  tanyard  beyond.  Thence  he  found 
uttered  some  brief  oracular  sentence,  his  way  to  the  brook,  and  strolled 
.ef  which  no  one  took  the  slightest  along  its  maigin  through  the  mea- 
notice.  She  had  been  stupefied  years  dows,  which  were  rimmed  with  the 
before  by  her  husband's  brutality.  fainting  flush  of  sunset    He  loitered 

Her  grandson    Stephen    was   an  and  dreamed.    With  this  child  the 

orphan.     His   mother   died  at   his  difference  between  reality  and  dream 

birth ;  his  father  when  he  was  five  was  indistinctly  marked.    His  wak- 

years  old.    Stephen  did  not  realize  ing  fancies,  his  dreams  of  the  early 

his  father's  death.    He  often  loitered  morning,  were  often  more  real  to  him 

through   the  Cathedral    Close  and  than  his  grandfather's  stem  presence 

under  the  school  cloisters,  and  along  or  his  maiden  aunt's  endless  scold, 

the  meadowy  margin  of  the  river  He  read  over  and  over  Jigain  all  the 

Idle,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him.  Eb  books  that  he  found  rea<utble  among 

was  a  strange  dreamy  boy,  whom  his  the  scanty  supply  which  the  house 

uncles  and  aulhts  despised,  because  afforded.    In  a  nealthy  household  he 

they  could  not  understand  him.   Nor  would  have  had  "Robinsoe  Crusoe" 

did  he  get  en  at  all  with  his  cousins,  and  the  '^Arabian  Nights  "—would 

of  whom  there  were  several  of  both  have  voyaged  with  Sindbadyand  gone 

sexes  ;  for.  Miss  Harriet  excepted,  underground  with  Aladdin.    But^e 

all  tiie  Langtons  were  married  and  only  books  he  coidd  find  were  liil- 

prolifio.  ton  s  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  the  works 

Miss  Harriet  officiated  as  school-  of  John  Bunyan,  and  these  he  almost 
mistress  to  all  but  Stephen.  He  was  knew  by  heart  He  loved  to  identify 
rather  older  than  any  of  his  cousins,  himself  with  the  characters.  He 
but  his  aunt's  reason  for  giving  him  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  great  eym- 
up  was  his  pertinacity  in  asking  pathy  with  Satan  in  the  epia  and 
questions  which  she  was  unable  to  liked  to  fancy  himself  the  exploring 
answer.  So  he  was  sent  just  now  arch-fiend,  wmging  Ida  way  ^hrpugh 
to  an  old-fashioned  day-school  in  Chaos.  But  often  he  was  A  bdiel  the 
which  boys  and  girls  were  mixed,  faithful,  or  Ithuriel.  wiUi  the  keen 
and  where  he  had  positively  managed  spear  of  truth ;  ana  this  very  even- 
to  fall  in  love  aheady.  There  is  ing.  as  the  sun  sank  to  the  verges  he 
nothing  strange  in  that  j  but  it  so  had  imagined  himself  Uriel,  whom 
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John  beheld  from  Patmos.  He  re-  By  nine  o*clock  the  children  had 
yelled  also  in  Ezekiel's  visions,  and  gone  to  bed,  and  their  mothers  to 
iu  the  ^'Apocalypse."  Often  his  imag-  look  after  them ;  the  old  grandmother 
ination  upbuilt  that  glorious  city  of  had  also  retired.  The  two  uncles 
gold,  with  its  twelve  gates,  each  one  and  the  maiden  aunt  were  holding 
pearl,  and  its  clear  river  flowing  from  half- whispered  converse,  the  men 
the  great  white  throne,  and  its  mystic  being  suppHed  with  long  pipes  and 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  joy.  hot  brandy  and  water. 

As  to-night  he  mooned  along,  "  That  boy,  Stephen,  must  be  sent 
dreaming  of  anything  but  words  of  to  boarding-schoov'  said  Aunt  Har- 
three  syllables,  a  shout  aroused  him  riet  *'  He's  very  much  in  the  way 
to  realitv.  It  was  the  voice  of  his  at  home,  and  he  ought  to  be  learning 
eouain  Charles,  a  youngster  about  a  something." 
year  his  junior.  "So  he  ought,"  said  Uncle  Tom  ; 

"  Hulloh,  Steve !    Where  are  you    but  then  it'll  cost  so  mucL" 
going?    Supper's  ready.    AuntHar-       "Not  above  twenty  pounds  a  year," 
riet's  been  looking  for  you  every-    said  Aunt  Harriet.    "And  he  must 
where."  be  brought  up  to  be  a  clerk  or  some- 

"AU  right,"  said  Stephen,  wearily,    thine.    He'U  never  make  a  tanner." 
"  I'm  coming."  "  I  don't  mean  that  he  shall,"  said 

"  She  isn't  in  a  temper,  I  don't    TJncle  Charles, 
think.    You'll  catch  it.    Grandfather       "  Why  not  1"  asked  his  brother, 
isn't  at  home."  "Why  not?    Aa  if  there  weren't 

Mr.  Langton  would  not  tolerate    enough  besides  him  to  mdke  tanners 
his  daughters  scolding,  so  his  presence    of!     D'ye  think  that  tanyard  'ill 
was  always  a  relief  to  the  children,      keep  a  regiment  of  Ltrngtons  !" 
"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Stephen.  "  That's  true,"  said  Tom,  whose 

"  Gone  down  to  the  Half-Moon  to  intellect  moved  more  slowly  than  hia 
smoke.  Aunt  asked  him  if  he*d  be  brother's.  "Well,  where  had  he  bet- 
late,  and  he  told  her  to  mind  her  own    ter  go  1" 

business."  "I've  thought  about  that,"  said 

Stephen  heartily  wished  she  would,  the  aunt.,  "iqu  know  Parson  Sad- 
The  boys  entered  the  parlour  toge-  brooke,  that  was  drowned  bathing, 
ther.  Bread  and  cheese  and  cider  Well,  his  school  at  Eingsleat  is  going 
made  up  the  supper,  and  Uncle  Tom  on.  I  saw  Amelia  Sadbrooke  at  mar- 
aud Uncle  Charles,  both  of  whom  ket  to-day,  and  she  said  her  mamma, 
were  their  father's  partners,  and  as  she  called  her,  the  affected  thing, 
lived  on  the  premises,  were  pegging  had  hired  another  young  parson  to 
away  at  it.  So  were  their  wives  and  teach  the  school." 
children.  So  was  Aunt  Harriet,  look-  "  But  why  should  we,  who  are  Dis- 
ing  very  unamiable.  senters,  send  the  boy  to  a  Church 

"Stephen,"  she   said,    "you  are    school  r  asked  Uncle  Tom. 
the  most  tiresome  child.    Why  can't       "  Oh,  he's  very  young  yet,"  said 
you  come  in  at  the  right  time  f    I've    MIbs  Langton.  "  It  can't  matter  much 
a  great  mind  to  send  you  to  bed  with-    for   the   present,  and  Amelia  says 
out  supper."  they're  going  to  be  very  cheap." 

"Oh.  let  him  have  something  to       "What's  the  parson's  name?"  asked 
eat  and  drink."  said  Uncle  Tom,  who    Uncle  Charles, 
was  the  genial  uncle.  "She  did  tell  me,  but  I  forget — 

"  Better  give  him  a  good  horse-    something  like  Verily ;  for  I  thought 
whipping."  said  Uncle  Charles,  who    of  '  Verily,  verily,  i  say  unto  thee.' 
was  the  nerce  uncle,  and  flogged  his    But  he's  a  very  clever  young  man." 
own  children  unmercifully.  "  Is  he  )"  said  Charles  Langton. 

"  He's  a  dreadfully  troublesome  "  Well,  I  hope  he'll  nwJce  the  young 
boy,"  said  the  oracular  voice  from  scamp  some  use.  I  suppose  father 
the  side-table.  won't  object.'* 

"Come  and  sit  by  me,  Steve,"  said  "  Not  he,"  said  Harriet  'Til  ask 
his  black-eyedand  black-haired  cousin  him  about  it  to-night,  if  he's  not 
Mary,  a  pretty  little  girl  of.  eight         very  late." 

Stephen  accepted  the  invitation,  Presently  the  men  also  went  off  to 
and  was  suffered  to  eat  his  supper  in  bed^  and  Mias  Harriet  sat  alone,  read- 
peace,  ing  a  battered  copy  of   Saxter^a 
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""Samtf  Best'*    The  I^^gtooB  of  to  Dissent  wis  flBpronelsr  ndicoloiML 

this  veneration  were  yexy  reli^^ous.  '^Doea  your  advdlii]^  panon  teach 

The  famfly  had  a  curious  habit  of  you  to  tell  lies  to  your  ntbert    It  need 

being  very  wild  in  one  generation  and  to  be '  Hononryonr  father  and  mother' 

yeiy  tame  in  the  next.    Its  present  when  I  was  a  boy." 

head  bore  the  reputation  of  being  the  "I  was  afraid  the  fire  would  be  out, 

most  thorough  reprobate  the  Lang-  really,  father." 

tons  had  ever  had  amongst  them  :  **  Were  yout    More  likelv  afraid  I 

women  and  wine,  horse-racing  and  should  drink  too  much  brana;jr*    ChM- 

cockfightin^  had  impoverished  with-  dren  would  like  to  keep  their  fiithers 

out  taming  him ;  at  siKty-fiye  he  was  in  order  now-a-days.   Can't  do  it  with 

just  as  reckless  as  ever,  and  his  mad  mt  though^  can  yon  Mias  Harriet  I 

orgies  and  desperate  deeds  were  pro-  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  what  are  yon 

yerbial.    So  his  sons  and  daughters  stopping  up   so  late  for  to-nifi^t1 

had  all  shown  exemplary  piely,  ex-  little  girls  like  you  ought  to  be  in 

temally  at  least :  he  being  a  regular  bed.    Uome  what  is  iti" 

church-coer,  they  had  unanimously  ^'Nothing,  father,  nothing  at alL    I 

desertea  to  a  peculiarly  rabid  oonven-  was  reading. " 

ticle,  and  their  CalyinlBm  was  of  the  The  truth  is  that,  finding  her  fitther 

most  rigorous  type,  and  their  idea  of  unusually  cantankerous,  smwaaafraid 

a  future  world  lor  all  who  differed  to  enter  on  the  auestion  of  Stephen's 

from  them  the  hottest  oossible.    It  going  to  school,  lest  he  should -decide 

might  be  predicted  that  toeir  children  against  it  from  sheer  caprice.    But 

would  relapse  into  the  old  gentleman's  i£e  could  not  quiet  the  old  gentieman. 

wavs.  *'  Beading  miss ;  eh  t    No,  no,  that 

Aunt  Harriet  waited  about  an  hour  won't  da    You  haven't  been  seeing  a 

for  her  father.    He  came  at  last,  ear-  sweetheart,  have  you  %   No,  y<m*re  too 

Her  than  usual,  bringing  io  with  him  old  for  that,  I'm  afraid.    Perhaps 

a  strong  smell  of  tan  and  tobacco.    He  there  is  one  too — ^men  are  sudi  aases : 

was  al^ut  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  come,  where  is  he  t    In  the  dockf  * 

very  broad  in  the  shoulders,  very  deep  "  Well,  father,  if  you  must  know,'* 

in  the  chest,  with  arms  and  thighs  she  said,  '*I  wanted  to  have  a  won! 

and  calves  of  muscular  proportions,  with  you  about  Stephen's  going  to 

He  wore  an  old  fashionea  deep-pock-  school." 

eted  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  '*Upon  my  life!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
but  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  costume  Langton,  burstiDg  into  a  roar  of  laugh- 
was  leather.  The  long  waistcoat  was  ter,'^thist<good.  Oh,  I  like  you  cant- 
leather,  tanned  with  the  hair  on  it ;  ing  people.  Why  that's  tiie  seoond 
he  wore  leather  breeches  and  top  lie  you've  told  me  within  ten  minutes, 
boots.  He  came  im  riding-whip  in  ana  all  for  no  purpose  in  the  world, 
hand,  flung  himself  heavily  into  a  I've  a  great  mind  to  send  for  that  par- 
great  leather  chair  which  he  always  son  of  yours  to-morrow,  and  tdl  nim 
occupied,  and  exclaimed —  the  whole  story,  and  give  you  a  pre- 
.  **  You  up,  Harry  1  Thengetmesome  cious  good  tanning  before  Mb  fisoa  I 
hot  brandy  and  water,  and  be  quick  will,  by  Jingo!" 
about  it"  He  slapped  his  mighij  fist  upon 

^  The  kitchen  fire  is  out,  I  expect,  the  oak  table,  and  lav  back  in  his 

father.''  great  black  chiur  laughing  a  Titam'c 

''The  kitchen    fire    be    d d.  kugh.    But  it  was  no  joke  to  Aunt 

lightit  again,  if  that's  alL  What  good  EEa^et    If  little  Stephen  had  seen 

are  voul'*  her,  he  would  have  felt  that  he  was 

Mr.  Langton*s  frequent  oaths  may  avenged. 

as  well  be  im^pned  m  his  future  con-  ''Don't,  father,  don't !"  she  cried, 

versations.    There  is  this  to  be  said  bursting  into  tears,  and  tluowing 

for  him,  that  he  always  apologized  if  herself  at  his  feet  in  an  agony  of 

he  happened  to  swear  in  the  presence  terror ;  for  the  vehement  okl  man's 

of  a  clergyman.  caprices  were  uncontrollable  by  public 

HiB  daughter  very  soon  returned  opmion,  and  he  was  quite  capwle  of 

with  the  brandy  and  water.  castigating  his  daughter  as  if  she  had 

"A  nice  Christian  young  woman  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  younger 

you  are  for  an  excuse^"  said  old  Lang-  than  she  was.    So  she  was  in  mortal 

ton,  to  whom  hla  children's  devotion  fear,  and  could  saynpthing  bat  "Soot 
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fiither, don't:  rilnev^rdoitagain"—  Meanwhile  Stephen,  sound  asleep 

just  as  if  she  had  changed  pla<»8  with  by  his  cousin  Charles,  was  in  Fairy 

her  little  niece  Marv.  Iknd ;  and  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies 

Bat  the  old  man  had  laughed  him-  had  a  pretty  infantile  face,  with  ten- 
self  into  a  better  temper.  der  brown  eyes,  and  a  little  pouting 

"Never  mind,  Harry,  I'll  let  you  rosebud  of  a  mouth,  and  glossy  curls 

off  this  time.    And  now  hold  your  of  chestnut  hair — a  face  of  which 

blabbering  and  tell  me  what's  all  this  he  dreamed  by  day  and  night    And 

abont  Steve."  in  the  morning  Stephen  had  his  plea- 

^'We  all  think  he  ought  to  go  to  a  santest  time :  for  a  clangorous  bell 

ffood  school,  father.   He%  getting  a  big  always  awoke  him  at  six,  when  it 

bov,  and  he's  learning  nothing.'^  called  the  men  to  work  in  the  tan- 

^' Well  isn't  Charley  getting  a  big  yard ;  and  he  had  a  delightful  hour 

bov,  tooV  of  morning  dreams,  in  which  will 

"Charles  isn't  as  quick  as  Stephen,"  and  fancy  united  to  produce  visions 

she  said.  most  exquisite ;  and  when  dressed,  if 

"That's  true,"  hesaid,  emphatically,  he  went  to  the  great  window  on  tne 

"Charley  '11  be  just  such  another  fool  staircase,  he  could  see  at  a  window 

as  his  father.    Well,  where  d'ye  mean  the  very  face  of  his  dreams,  fresh  and 

to  send  the  lad  f "  rosy  from  its  morning  bath,  and  a 

"  To  Mrs.  Sadbrooke's,  at  Eingsleat.  plump  dimpled  hand  was  kissed  to  him. 

She's  going  to  keep  on  the  school"  All  this  tookjplace  in  its  usual  order  on 

^  Oh,  you've  had  sense  enough  to  the  following  morning ;  and  Stephen 

dioose  a  Church  school,  have  you  ?  came  down  to  breaktast  as  joyous  as 

Well,  he  may  go,  as  soon  as  vou  like,  a  young  lark,  eager  for  geaang  und 

When  does  the  school  open?"  luft     Even  his   aunt's   acidulated 

"This  day  week,  father."  countenance  did  not  make  him  un- 

''Veiy  well :  Tom  can  drive  him  comfortable. 
over.  Me  needn't  go  to  Miss  Martin's  Old  Mr.  Langton  seldom  breakfasted 
again.  Now  get  me  some  more  brandy  with  his  family.  He  had  a  large  back 
and  water  and  be  off  to  bed."  parlour,  looking  out  upon  the  court- 
Aunt  Harriet  obeyed  orders  this  yard,whencehecouldwatch  the  traffic 
time  with  exemplary  promptitude,  to  and  from  the  tanvard.  On  a  side- 
When  she  got  up  to  her  room  she  board  in  this  room  he  always  kept  a 
almost  fiiinted ;  she  had  obtained  round  of  salt  beef,  and  immediately 
what  she  wanted,  but  she  had  been  below  a  barrel  of  homebrewed  ale  ; 
thoroughly  frightened.  And.  with  and  at  about  six  o'clock,  after  two  or 
strange  mental  obliquity,  she  blamed  three  slices  of  the  beef  and  about  a 
her  x>oor  little  nephew  for  her  suffer-  quart  of  the  beer,  the  old  tanner 
ings.  went  forth  to  his  day's  work.    He 

"He'll  have  a  week's  holiday,  the  thoroughlv  knew  his  business.    He 

little  brat,"  she  thought  to  herself ;  was  the  oest  tanner  in  the  county, 

"  and  I  can't  have  him  to  lessons,  he's  and  the  Langton  butts  were  famous 

so  terribly  troublesome  and  fidgety,  in  those  days  when  leather  lasted 

Well,  m  write  and  askMrs.Sadbrooke  longer  than  most  things.    He  kept 

to  call,  and  I'll  tell  her  he  must  be  everybody  hard   at  work,  his  two 

kept  strict  and  weU  punished  when  sons  not  excepted.    The  worst  of  it 

he  does  anything  wrong.    The  way  was  that  he  spent  his  money  faster 

that-boy  comes  into  the  parlour  with-  than  he  made  it 

out  wiping  his  shoes  shows  he's  got  In  the  midst  of  breakfast  on  the 

an  anregenerate  heart.    I  hope  that  present  occasion,  however,  the  old 

young  parson— Verilv,  or  what  his  gentleman  strode  in,  sat  down  in  his 

name  is—will  give  it  nim  welL"  great  chair,  and  said  to  Mary  Langton, 

Thus  amiably  meditated  Miss  Har-  uncle  Tom's  daughter — 

net  while  she  unlaced  her  stays ;  and  ' "  Polly,  draw  me  a  mu|;  of  ale  .'* 

when  she  got  to  bed  she  found  sleep  Mary  was  his  favourite  child ;  a 

impossible ;  and,  if  she  feU  into  a  half  sweet  little  creature,  whose  perfect 

doze,  had  horrid  dreams  of  the  min-  temper  and  wondrous  docility  made 

ister  and  deacons  of  Bethesda  Chapel  sage  gossips  remark  that  she  was  too 

in  fall  assembly,  and  her  father,  horse-  good  to  hve.    She  went  for  the  ale, 

whip  in  hand,  ready  to  give  her  the  while  Aunt  Harriet  looked  on  in  some 

threatened ''tanning."  anxiety,  remembering  the  scene  of 
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the  previoTur  erening.    The  thinty  posing  positioB.    A  portentous  pik 

old  tanner  poured  the  contents  o^  the  of  books  was  before  her,  and  dose  to 

tankard  down  his  throat,  and  thm  her  hand  lay  a  rod  ravished  from 

said —  the  branches  of  that  most  beautiful 

"What  day  is  Steve  to  go  to  school,  silver-rinded  tree^  whose  pendulous 

Harry  1 "  boughs  the  poet  loves  to  see  kissing 

''  Next  Thursday,  father."  the  stream.    It  had  been  well  used» 

Stephen's  blue  wondering  eyee  were  that  rod ;  and  found  farther  use  this 

verv  wide  open.  morning.     Poor  little  Mary,  whom> 

'^All  right :  I'll  drive  him  over,  I  no  human  being  had  ever  eouitably 
want  to  go  to  Eingsleat.  What  do  accused  of  doing  wrong,  was  the  chief 
you  think  I  heard  kst  night  at  the  victim  :  what  school  master  or  mis- 
Half-Moon,  Tom ) "  tress  ever  found  any  ditficulty  in  dis- 

"  Good  news,  I  hope,*'  said  his  son.  covering  faults  worthy  of  punishment 

"Not  puticularly  good,  nor  yet  in  children  whom  they  wished  to 

bad,  either.  Devil  Branscombes  bade  punish  ^     Now  Mary  Lanston  was 

at  Kingsleat"  the  only  one  her  gxundfather  ever 

"Not  living  at  the  house?"  said  petted :  whence  Miss  Harriet's  pla- 

Tom.  gose  propensity.    The  boys  whisper- 

**  Nothing  could  live  there  but  a  ed  to  each  other  that  Aunt  was  as 

rat,"  said  his  father.  "No,  he's  taken  cross  as  two  sticks,  and  had  got  out  on 

the  old  place  at  the  top  of  the  street*'  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed :  we,  who 

"  What  can  he  want  down  here ) "  know  what  that  charming  person  had 

asked  Charles.  endured,  have  no  need  to  fona  theo- 

"  I  don't  think  he*s  likely  to  tell  riea   about  the   matter.      'Twas  a 

vou,  or  me  either,"  said  his  father,  happy  moment  for  those  young  folks 

^' But  I  shall  like  to  see  the  Squire:  so  when,  red-eyed,  red-eared,  hot,  and 

I  mean  to  drive  Steve  over  to  Wi(K>w  stupid,  and  sore  on  various  parts  of 

Sadbrooke's,   where   he's   going  to  theur  bodies,  thev  escaped  at  twelve 

school.  I  suppose  f/ouWe  no  objection,  o'clock.    I  should  like  to  know  what 

Harriet? "  will  happen  in  the  next  world  to  those 

Stephen  seldom  listeued  to  anything  who  tyrannize  over  children  in  this, 
anybody  said,  being  occupied  with  his  Meanwhile  Stephen  was  having  a 
own  dreams ;  but  now  he  had  been  delightful  dreamy  morning.  Find- 
wide  awake,  drinking  in  the  amazing  ing  himself  free,  he  went  down  to  the 
newa  He  wasn't  at  aU  sorry  to  go  cathedral,  and  satin  the  nave,  listen- 
to  school,  but  for  two  thingfs.  He  ing  to  the  music  of  the  choir.  Thaa 
couldn't  expect  to  meet  his  father  at  he  went  away  across  green  meadowa 
Kingsleat,  and  he  should  never  see—  to  a  weir  on  the  Idle,  where  he 
I^n  Like  most  precocious  boys,  he  stripped,  and  got  under  the  swift 
felt  indistinctly  consdous  that  his  in-  fresn  tumbling  water,  and  had  a 
tellect  required  guidance  which  it  most  delidous  douche-bath.  Then 
did  not  receive^  And  the  atmo-  he  lay  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  lime 
sphere  of  his  grandfather's  house  tree  on  the  bank,  drinking  in  the 
oppressed  him,  and  Aunt  Harriet  beauty  of  the  sunny  morning,  and 
tortured  him.  Still,  to  his  tempera-  the  muaie  of  the  gushing  water,  and 
ment,  in  every  day  there  were  long  dreaming  of  his  fairy  sweetheart 
hours  of  happiness.  And  he  was  Only  a  few  months  earlier,  a  pretty 
haunted  by  one  vision  from  which  little  girl,  about  six  years  old,  bad 
he  must  be  entirely  severed.  come    to    Miss   Martin's    acaaemy. 

Breakfast  over.  Aunt  Harriet  sum-  She  wae  the  daintiest  little  things 

moned  aU  the  children  to  a  room  up  daintily  dressed.    Stephen  thought 

sturs,  where  she  acted  as  schoolmis-  he  had  never  beheld  such  a  gem  of 

tress.    She  called  Stephen  to  come  beauty.     A  footman  was  wont  to 

ijso,  but  her  father  saia —  bring  her  in  the  morning  and  take 

"Let  the  boy  run  about  these  few  her  home  when  school  was  over; 

days.    He  don't  want  your  lessons  but  one  d^  the  footman  did  not 

now."  come.    It  was  a  frosty  morning,  and 

So  she  gathered  her  little  tribes  thepoorieUowhadalippedonaBlidis 

who  sat  upright  and  nnhappv  rouna  and  sprained  hia  ankle.    The  liltle 

a  kng  table,  at  the  head  ii  whidi  gid  set  off  alone :  Stephen  IbUoweA 

Miss  HanM  hendf  took  up  an  in^  Eer  a  few  paces  oS   IhegiOQiidwnt 
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damb  ^th  snow ;  ftnd«  in  a  wide  open  with  a  sharp  smatek  in  the  &ee,  and 

spaod  which  she  had  to  cross,  the  cries  of  Yonng  snob." 

grammar  school  boys  were  making  '^  If  I'm  a  snob,"  he  exclaimed  to 
uge  snowballa,  and  occasionally  the  boy  who  had  strode  him,  "  yon*re 
pelting  the  passengers.  Those  gram-  no  gentleman,  or  you  wonldn  t  be- 
raar  s^ool  boys  were  the  dread  of  all  hare  so  to  a  young  lady." 
other  young  folk  in  Idleehester ;  they  The  argument,  strange  to  sav,  found 
were  athletic,  audadons,  heroic ;  they  a  hearing ;  the  child  was  liberated, 
had  distingiiished  themselves  that  andStephenhad  the  pleasure  of  bring- 
morning  bv  attacking  the  young  ing  her  safely  to  her  father's  house, 
ladies  of  Miss  Christy's  seminary,  It  was  the  large  house  exactly  oppo- 
who  were  walking  decorously  three  site  his  grandfather's ;  but  a  house  of 
and  three,  and  putting  the  gover-  quite  a  different  character.  No  busi- 
nesses to  flight  with  well-aimed  snow*  ness  ever  intruded  there.  A  small 
balls,  and  actually  kissing  one  or  two  lawn  divided  it  from  the  street 
of  the  prettiest  girls.  Stephen  Lang-  Stephen  would  have  left  his  charge 
ton  was  too  sensitive  and  imaginative  at  toe  front  door,  but  the  young  lady 
a  boy  to  have  much  ph  vsical  courage,  would  not  let  hiuL  ''  Come  in  ana 
His  delicate  nerves  shrank  from  a  see  papa,"  she  said ;  and  in  a  few 
black  eye  or  a  demolished  nose.  He  moments  he  was  sitting  in  a  superb 
was  not  uncommonly  called  a  coward,  library  by  a  noble  fire,  with  a  slice  of 
Now,  when  the  schoolboy  rioters  marvellous  cake  in  his  hand,  and  a 
saw  a  pretty  little  girl  coming,  they  ^ass  of  some  strange  nectar  by  his 
surrounded  her  in  an  instant,  and  side.  And  the  young  lady  of  six,  who 
sat  her  upon  the  top  of  a  monster  melted  off  the  snow  fix>m  her  silk 
snowball,  about  six  feet  high.  It  frock,  and  watched  him  eat,  was  no 
was  a  damp  and  ehiUy  elevation,  and  other  than  our  heroine — 
she  began  to  cry.  Stephen  rushed  "  Sweet  Anne  Page.*' 
forward  to  interfere^  and  was  greeted 

CHAPTEE  II. 
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Aknb's  father  sat  by  the  fire  also,  the  room  struck  Stephen's  sensitive 
A  slender  man,  of  middle  heiffbt,  a  fancy  with  delight.  The  boy  had 
thoroughbred  gentleman,  with  aound-  never  seen  so  many  books,  such 
ance  of  crisp  curlv  hair,  as  white  beautiful  pictures,  such  graceful 
as  the  snow  which  lay  in  the  streets,  plants,  and  gorgeous  blossoma  The 
His  countenance  was  mild  and  calm,  silver  salvers  and  richly-cut  decan- 
his  profile  pure  Greek,  his  hands  ters  amazed  him ;  so  did  the  lusdoua 
were  transparentlv  white,  with  long  cakes  and  rare  wines.  To  Stephen 
slender  filbert-nailed  fingers,  which  this  was  Fairy-Land,  and  Sweet  Anne 
seemed  intended  to  do  some  work  of  Page  its  proper  queen.  From  that 
extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty ;  and  time  he  dreamt  of  her  night  and  day. 
indeed  such  was  their  occupation.  She  was  the  lady  of  his  visions. 
Mr.  Page,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  de-  Mr.  Page  was  very  kind  to  him» 
voted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  thanked  him  for  taking  care  of 
of  botany,  and  was  one  of  the  great-  Anne,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
est  authorities  in  the  scienca  He  known  his  mother  very  well  (which 
did  not,  however,  adhere  entirely  to  he  had  to  his  cost),  and  asked  him 
the  hortus  siccus  department;  he  to  come  and  see  him  when  he  pleased, 
had  in  his  beautiful  gardens — the  And  Stephen  and  the  little  girl  struck 
wonder  of  Idleehester — a  unique  col-  up  an  immediate  friendship.  She 
lection  of  foreign  and  unusual  plants,  showed  him  all  her  dearest  toys.  Sov 
and  his  conservatories  were  une-  in  the  course  of  time,  it  became  an 
gilded  by  any  private  gentleman  in  understood  thing  that  the  footman 
England  A  pleasant  odour  of  exotic  need  not  fetch  Anne  from  Miss  Mar- 
flowers  strove  for  the  masterjf  with  tin'a — Stephen  would  take  care  of 
the  fragrance  of  Ruasia  bindmgs  in  her.  And  ne  used  to  bring  her  heme 
this  libnry.  regularly,  and  often  ge  in  with  her^ 
The  signs  of  opuleAoe  and  taste  in  aM  oik  ha2f-liAila{|r»  loiteip  with  1m» 
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through  ihe  paths  of  Mr.  Page's  gar-  heart's  content     He  met  her  W 

densywondexixig  always  at  the  8tranc[o  moonlight  alone,  and  walked  with 

beauty  of  the  tropical  plants  in  his  his  ann  round  her  waist,  and  liffced 

oonsenratories,  of  the  foreign  birds  in  her  OTer  styles  like  a  baby,  and  kiflsed 

his  aviaries.  her  at  every  pause  in  the  eonvena- 

Stophen  left  the  banks  of  the  Idle  tion.    So,  tally  intending  to  many 

that  morning  in  good  time  to  fetch  Mr.  Pag^  Amy  Wexford  took  every 

his  young  mistreas  at  twelve  from  opportunity  of  flirting  with  Langton. 

Miss  Muiin's ;  and  as  they  came  Now  it  chanced  that  there  was  a 

homewards  he  told  her  the  news.  Christmas  parly  at  Mrs.  Wexford's, 

^  0,    Stephen,"    she  said,  *'  yon  and  of  oourae  thtte  was  abundant 

mustn't  ga    What  can  I  do  without  mistletoe^     13ie  scene  iras  rather 

youl"  trying  to  Mr.  Pag;e's  sensitiYe  ddi* 

**I  am  afraid  I  must,"  he  said,  caoy.    Girl  after  giri  was  seized  sad 

sadly.  kissed  so  thoroughly  that  he  felt  dis- 

"  Well,  I  shall  ask  papa,"  she  an-  gnsted ;   especially  disgusted  wbea 

swered,  being  at  the  age  when  child-  Amy,  whose  pretty  lipa  he  toadied 

hood  believes  in  papa's  omnipotence,  as  if  he  feared  to  tuce  away  their 

Mr.  Page,  of  course,  told  his  young  bloom,  submitted  to  as  much  oseu- 

friend  that  g<Hng  to  school  was  the  lation  as  anybody  would  give  her. 

very  best  thing  for  him,  and  then  "  Now,  another  kiss,  Miss  Amy,'' 

sent  him  over  to  ask  his  Aunt  Har-  said  Langton,  with  a  horse  laugh, 

riet  to  let  him  stay  and  dine.    That  *'  Here's  a  sly  bit  of  mistletoe." 

amiable  ladv  snarled  something  about  And  he  caught  the   unrduetast 

Anne  Page  bein^  "a  pert  little  hussy,"  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  operated  as 

but  gave  permission.     And  for  the  if  he  were  washing  her  face, 

brief,  the  too  brief  week  which  inter-  "  You  take   great  liberties,  Mr. 

vened,  Stephen  and  Atme  had  plenty  Lsogton,"  said  Mr.  I^ige,  sternly, 

of  pleasant  play  in  Mr.  Pages  ^o^  ''Doll    ThatfsMisB  Amy's  affair, 

nous  gardens    It  was  an  Elysian  Isn't  it,  Amy  ?" 

period  to  the  visionary  boy.  "Of  course,"  she  said.  **Why  it 

Years  before  Mr.  Page  had  very  would  be  ridiculous  not  to  have  some 

deeply  loved  a  little  blue-eyed  fair-  fan  at  Christmas  time." 

haired  flirt    called  Amy   Wexford.  "  I  think  you  have  had  too  mncii 

Keen-sighted  in  most  matters,  he  did  of  that  sort  of  fun,"  said  Mr.  Page, 

not  perceive  how  foolish  a  creature  "  Law.  do  you )"  said   Laagtoa 

he  had  taken  to  his  heart    He  told  '' Wh^  Amjr  would  give  me  a  kiss 

his  love,  and  she  aocepted  him ;  she  any  time  without  your  leave^  I  know, 

was  not  the  girl  to  refuse  some  thou-  Wouldn't  you,  Amy  f* 

sands  a  year,  though  she  privately  '^  Of  coarse  I  would,**  she  said,  and 

remarked  to  her  gossiping  acquaint*  turned  iq>  her  mouth  Ibr  a  kias  wi^ 

anee  that  he  was  dd  enough  tobe  her  perfect  readiness. 

&ther— he  was  about  ten  years  her  Mr.  Page's  e^es  were  opened.  Love 

senior.    Though   engaged  to  him,  had  blinded  hmiy  bat  now  he  saw 

she  reserved  the  rioht  of  flirtation,  clearly. 

and  was  abetted  therein  by  young  ^'  That  is  quite  enougk"  he  said. 

Langton,  who  didn't  mean  marriage,  "  I  wish  you  good-bye,  tfin  Wex- 

but  who  liked  flirting  with  a  pretty  ford." 

mrl  when  it  was  not  very  dangerous.  He  had  loved  her  a  myriad  times 

Now  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Page  better  than  she  deserved,  and  it  was 

and  young  Lanston  was  a  very  strong  well  for  him  that  he  discovered  her 

one.    First  of  all,  Langton  was  about  character  in  time.    She,  disappointed 

Amy's  own  age.   And  then  Mr.  Page  at  the  loss  of  fortune  and  positioMr 

was  a  courteous   and  ceremonious  took  possession  of  the  tanner^s  son, 

wooer ;  his  love  was  mixed  with  re-  whom  she  did  not  suffer  to  escape 

verence;  he  treated  this  common-  from  her  entuiglementa.     She  was 

place  little  biped  in  petticoats  as  if  she  dead  now ;  and  Mr.  Page  thoufht 

were  Spensers  Una  or  Shakespeare's  with  some  slight  tenderness  of  her 

Miranda :  he  kissed  her  hand  much  blue  eyes  and  bright  hair,  which 

oftener  than  her  lips.    Langton  was  were  reproduced  in  her  son.    And 

of  quite  another  sort    HepuUedher  thusitwas  that  he  tooka  fiuicjtQ 

fbbout  and  romped  with  her  to  her  Stephen  Langton* 
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The  children  had  a  happy  week,  aad  he  sold  him  a  machine  that  made 

They  played  at  wooing  very  prettily,  the  moet  beantifol  sermons  yon  ever 

''I  like  yon,  Stephen,^*  dainty  little  heard,  aad  he  had  nothing  to  do  bnt 

Anne  would  say.  read  them.  And  the  precentor  came, 

''And  I  love  you,  Anne — oh,  90  and  he  sold  him  a  most  beautiful 

much.**  voice  that  sang  in  the  psalms  like  an 

''Well,  if  you  love  me,  tell  me  a  angel.     And  an  ugly  cross  woman 

atory."  oame,  and  he  sold  her  something  to 

Stephen  was  great  at  telling  stories,  wash  her  face  with  every  mormng. 

They  were  a  queer  mixture  of  Mil-  and  it  made  her  quite  pretty,  and 

ton  and  Bnnvan,  the  tanyard  and  the  young,  and  good-tempered,  and  she 

cathedral   The  children  were  sitting  got  a  husband.    And  a  gentleman 

on  a  grassy  mound,  under  a  great  fond  of  hunting  eame,  and  he  sold 

acacia,  whose  pendent   masses   of  him  a  horse  tlmt  would  jump  over 

bloom  were  musical  with  bees.    Op^  every  wall,  or  hedge,  or  river,  and 

posite   was  an  oval   grassplot,  as  never  got  tired.    And  the  prettiest 

smooth  as  a  billiard  table,  with  a  little  girl  in  Idlechester  came,  and  he 

fountain  in  tiie  centre  playing  upon  sold  her  a  doll  that  hugged  her  round 

a  graeeful  fernery.  In  toe  clear  basin  the  neck,  and  kissed  her,  and  called 

slmalB  of  gold  fiah  darted  to  and  fro,  her  mamma^  and  spoke  nicely  when 

while  some  white  doves  drank  at  its  it  was  crooken  to." 

marble  verge,  looking  as  if  they  too  "  O  ot^hen,''  said  the  little  lis- 

were  marble,  and  eooed  melodiously,  tener,  "how  very,  very  charming  !*' 

"  If  you  love  me,  tell  me  a  story,  "  And  a  little  ooy  who  was  going 

Stephen."  to  school  came,  and  he  sold  him  a 

Was  ever  such  request,  so  made,  looking-glass  in  which  he  could  see 

refused  %    Ah.  me  1  to  have  the  ^f t  what  his  sweetheart  was  doing  when- 

of  poetry,  ana  sit  in  summer  with  ever  he  looked  in  it** 

the  girl  you  love,  and  murmur  some  "Oh,  what  a  nice  stoiy !"  exclaimed 

Bweet  passionate  tale,  and  see  its  sad-  Anne.    "  Is  it  all  true  {" 

ness  moisten  her  aelidous    eyes!  "Wait,"  said  Stephen,  "there's a 

What  can  be  pleasanter — except  per-  great  deal  more.     By-and-by  the 

baps  an  anchovy  toast,  and  a  bottle  people  who  bought  ail  these  nice 

of  good  port,  and  a  gossip  with  an  things  got  so  pieced  with  them  that 

old  crony  over  your  cavenoish )  they  forgot  everytlung  else,  and  didn't 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  said  Stephen,  attend  to  their  business,  and  didn't 

"  there  was  a  fiedlen  angel  who  got  even  go  to  church  regiilarly." 

tired  of  the  place  where  he  wa&"  Stephen,  it  ma^  be  observed,  was 

"  But  what's  a  fiUlen  angel,  Ste-  a  Churchman  by  instinct,  and  never 

pben)    And  where  was  he  v'  went  hear  Betheed^  except  when 

"  You  musn't  inteirupt,"  said  he,  compelled  by  Aunt  Harriet  He  used 

gravely :  whereon  t^e  little  maiden  to  walk  off  to  church  dose  after  his 

INnsssed  ner  lips  veiy  dose  together,  onndfather,  so  that  his  persecutor 

and  looked  demura  did  not  dare  to  speak.  And  he  spent 

"  So,"  he  continued^  "he  ffot  a  suit  many  a  dreamy  hour  in  the  cathedraL 

of  dotiies  made  that  would  hide  his  "  So,"  he  oontanued,  "  the  dl^  got 

wingiB^  and  came  and  opened  a  large  to  be  very  wicked.    And  late  on 

shop  m  High-street"  Christinas  JQvc^  when  the  angels  that 

"  Oh,    £ar  r    exdaimed  Anne ;  watch  over  dties  come  down  to  see 

"  how  strange  1"  that  there  is  nothing  wicked  about 

"  And  the  shop,"  proceeded  the  on  Christmas  Day,  two  of  them  were 

young  dissoor,  "  was  full  of  the  most  goins  down  Highnstreet" 

deUghtM  thinoB,  different  from  any-  "  0  Stephen,  are  there  angels  to 

thing  that  anybody  else  sold.    And  look  after  all  dties  V 

the  bishop  came^  and  he  sold  him  a  "  Ye&"  said  the  boy,  "and  people 

strong  scent  that  kept  him  from  fall-  too.    You've  got  one  to  take  care  of 

ing  asleep  in  service.  And  the  bishop's  you,  I'm  sure,  Anne." 

wife  came,  and  he  sold  her  a  fan  all  "  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  them)" 

diamonds  and  the  feathers  of  beau-  she  asked,  with  curious  awe. 

tiM  birds,  that  fanned  her  without  "  I  think  I  have,"  said  the  boy, 

her  moving  it    And  the  dean  caoie,  slowly.    "  I  am  almoet  sure  I  hav^" 
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^O  Stephen,  I  «hottld    be    60  was  highly  reoommendedtt  a  "good 

frightened.  *    And  the  child  hid  her  disciplinarian  " — dreadful  words  !— 

face  on  his  breast.  and  that  she  and  her  three  daughters 

"They  wouldn't  hurt  you,  dear,  intended  to  maintain  strict  super- 
But  let  me  go  on.  Two  angels  were  vision  over  the  morals,  and  clothing, 
walking  down  fligh-street,  and  and  cleanliness  of  the  "young gentle- 
through  the  shutters  of  the  bad  men  "  and  that  there  would  be  rery 
angel's  shop  they  saw  a  light.  And  few  holidays,  and  not  too  much  to  eat 
they  peeped  in,  and  there  he  was,  Aunt  Harriet  thought  she  had  found 
making  more  things  to  sell.  So  they  a  model  school.  Then  Mrs.  Sad- 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  he  came  out  bfooke  communicated  her  delight 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  one  of  that  Mr.  Vellelly  was  much  pitted 
them,  called  Ithuriel,  just  touched  with  the  small-pox,  and  squinted 
him  with  a  long  sharp  spear  he  car-  abominably,  so  that  there  was  little 
ried,  and  he  turned  black  and  ugly  fear  of  either  of  her  daughters  falliu? 
all  over,  and  he  and  his  shop  went  in  love  with  him ;  and  whispered  her 
off  with  a  tremendous  ban^  that  dread  that  her  youngest  giri,  Matilda 
woke  all  the  people.  And  m  the  Jane,  a  gay  young  thing  of  twenty- 
morning  they  found  that  all  the  five^  was  flirting  with  Jonn  Daw,  the 
things  he  had  sold  them  had  disap-  junior  usher,  who  was  about  eighteen, 
peared.''  and  came  without  any  salary:  and 

"What  a  dreadful  story,  Stephen  !  muttered  under  her  breath  a  tnieat 

I  don't  like  the  end.    I  liked  the  first  of  awful  punishments  she  would  in- 

part     Why  don't  the  good  angels  fiict  upon  Matilda  Jane  if  there  was 

come  and  set  up  shops  V  any  truth  in  it.    She  was  a  vixenish 

Holiday  prattle  of  childhood,  so  little  woman ;   and  she  and  Aunt 

silly  and  so  sweet!    Oh,  that  the  Harriet  got  on  as  pleasantly  together 

Chronicler  of  Clovemook  had  dreamt  as  a  ghoul  and  a  vampire, 

the  truth,  and  that  we  could  walk  "  Iaw,    mamma,''    said    Amelia, 

back  through  the  weary  paths  of  the  "  there's  nothing    in    it     Matilda 

years  into  the  charmed  region  of  in-  Jane's  steady  enough.    She  thinks 

fancy !  Mr.  Daw  a  mere  boy." 

Stephen's  hanpy  week  came  to  an  "  Boy  or  not,  she'd  better  mind  • 
end  too  soon.   On  Sunday  he  was  al-  what  she's  about    I'll  have  no  non- 
lowed  to  go  to  church  with  Mr.  Page  sense." 

and  his  little  daughter,  and  to  dine  "  I  certainly  wouldn't,"  said  Aunt 

with  them  afterwards.    By  the  time  Harriet  with  her  usual  amiability.^ 

the  last  day  had  arrived,  he  had  al-  "  Well,  you  know,  mamma,"  said 

most  forgotten  Aunt  Harriet,  whom  Amelia,  who  possibly  had  some  slight 

he  Saw  only  at  breakfast  and  in  the  sympathy  with  her  sister,  "  Matilda 

evening.    Bat  the  last  day  did  come,  «fane's  of  age.    She  can  do  as  she 

and  at  night  he  took  leave  of  his  likes.    She's  her  own  mistress." 

friends.    Little  Anne  had  a  prayer-  '*  Is  she,  indeed  1"  almost  screamed 

book  t?o  give  him.  Mrs.  Sad brooke.    "  Not  while  she's 

"  I  asked  papa,"  she  said,  "  to  buy  in  my  house,  I'll  let  her  know.    She 

ine  a   magio  looking-glass,  but  he  may  go  away  if  she  likes,  the  hussy  j 

couldn't  get  one."  but  if  she  stays  in  my  house,  and 

Although  Stephen  had  forgotten  talks  to  that  John  Daw,  I'll— well, 

Aunt  Harriet,  the  lapse  of  memory  you'll  see  what  I'll  do.    YouM  better 

had  not  beeh  reciprocal.  She  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  it'll  be  a  imming  to  her. 

like  to  offend  Mr>  Page,  for  she  knew  And  don't  you  be  imt>ertinent  to  nie, 

her  father  wished  to  ro  on  good  terms  Miss  Ameha,  or  you'll  find  out  youre 

with  an  influentiid  neighoour ;  but  not  your  own  missus,  though  you  are 

mamma,  really," 

ter  Amelia  to  tea,  at  which  meal  the  **Oh,yes.  That's  the  way  with  girls 

iniquities  of  the  younger  generation  now-a-days.    They  say  something  nn- 

were  solemnly  discussed.  Aunt  Har-  pudent  to  their  betters,  and  then  say 

riet  was  charmed  to  find  that  Mr.  they're  sorry,  and  expect  everything 

Vellelly  (verily  that  was  bis  name)  to  be  forgiven  and  fwgotten.    Why, 
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lAen  Z  was  jronr  age,  I  duntn't  have  oquabble  between  mothw  and  dauglk- 

opened  my  lipe  in  sttch  a  way."  ter,  but  Aunt  Harriet  thoroughly  en- 

''Welly  mamma,  I've  apologized;  joyed  it,  and  mischievously  speculated 

what  more  can  I  do  1    You  needn't  on  the  pains  and  penalties  awaiting 

go  on  all  the  afternoon."  the  delinquent    It  was  not  with  any 

"  You  hear  that,  Miss   Langton.  special  anxiety  for  mitigation  that,  as 

She's  apologized,  and  I  needn't  go  on.  the  ladies  went  to  dress,  she  whis- 

NOf  Miss  Amelia,  you  needn't  trouble  pered  to  Mrs.  Sadbrooke — 

yourself  to  anologiz&as  you  call  it,  "Don'tbetoohard  on  poor  Amelia." 

any  more.    I^  not  forgive  jrou.  de-  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  that  lady,  in  a 

pend  upon  it.    You  and  I  mil  nave  tone  and  with  a  compression  of  the 

a  word  or  two  together  when  we  get  lips  that  spoke  volumes, 

home.    I  don't  allow  myself  to  be  ^^  iSheHl  keep  Master  Stephen  in 

insulted,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Harriet"  order,"  said  Aunt  Harriet  to  hei'self 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,"  said  when  they  were  gone.    Meanwhile 

Miss  Langton,  while  Amelia   Sad-  he,  anticipating  no  ill,  was  in  the 

brooke,  who  had  risen  &om  her  chair,  Elysium  of  a  tranquil  summer  garden, 

had   turned   to  the  window.    Few  telling  dreamy  stories  to  Sweet  Anne 

.  people  would  have  cared  to  hear  this  Page. 


OHAFTEB  IIL 

TSK  BBAHSCOKBIft  AT  BRSAXFAST. 


Old  Mr.  Langton  drove  a  fast-trotting  top  a  large  house  of  red  brick,  which 

mare,  which  did  the  eight  miles  from  Mr.  Ralpn  Branscombe  had  just  taken 

Idlechester  to   Kingsleat  in  fewer  furnished.    High  above  lay,  amid  the 

minutes  than  any  other  horse  in  the  hills,  the  vast  ruined  manor-house  of 

county  could  have  done  it    But  Mrs.  Branscombe,  where  the  family  had 

&uibrooke's  establishment  was  on  a  dwelt  from  tune  immemorial.    Once 

bv-road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  lords  of  the  manor,  holders  of  all 

of  the  way.    The  tanner  decided  to  Eingsleat,  and  no  smidl  segment  of 

go  to  Kingsleat  £rst,  wishing  to  catoh  the  cathedral  city,  they  were  now 

the  Squire  before  he  left  hom&    ^  comparatively   poor.     A  good   old 

It  was  a  divine  summer  morning,  house,  the  De  Branscombes— a  house 
and  the  freshening  mist  had  not  yet  that  had  given  England  warriors  and 
been  blown  from  the  wide  meadows.  Idlechester  prelatefr-.*but  too  wild  of 
Stephen,  as  he  mounted  into  his  blood,  too  fierce  and  restless,  to  suc- 
grandfather's  high-wheeled  gig,  was  ceed  in  quiet  times.  The  present 
conscious  of  two  fiaces  watching  him.  head  of  tne  family,  who  was  com- 
At  the  parlour  window  of  his  home  monly  known  aa  ^  Devil "  Brans- 
was  Aunt  Harriet,  looking  at  him  combe,  had  outdone  all  his  predeces- 
with  malignant  delight :  while  in  the  sors.  He  had  run  away  with  women, 
balcony  of  the  first  iloor  opposite  and  fought  fatal  duels,  and  acquired 
stood  his  fairy  jprinoess,  her  curly  as  thoroughly  bad  a  reputation  as  any 
head  scarce  so  high  as  the  railing,  gentleman  of  good  blood  could  desire, 
and  Idssed  her  hand  to  him  between  Commonly  he  lived  in  London,  or 
the  bars.  As  the  mare  trotted  swiftly  rather  in  its  suburbs,  at  a  pleasant 
along  the  beautiful  road  from  the  villa  on  the  Thames,  which  he  had 
city  to  Kingsleat,  it  seemed  to  Ste-  craftilv  fortified  against  bailifiOi ;  but 
phen  as  if  on  his  left  hand  a  row  of  he  had  just  reappeared  at  Eingsleat, 
fiends  peered  at  him  above  the  after  an  absence  of  about  twenty 
hedges,  while  on  his  right  a  line  of  vears,  bringing  with  him  his  son  and 
lovely  cherubim  smiled  upon  him  his  daughter,  Kaphael  and  Claudia, 
with  tender  brown  eyes.  Langton  the  tanner  was  one  of  the 

Eingsleat,  at  that  time  a  borough  few  tenants  he  had  left ;   he  had 

town  returning  two  members  to  Par-  mortgaged  the  tanyard,  but  not  sold 

liament,  had  one  long  steep  street,  it ;  and  in  his  riotous  youth,  when 

crossed  about  halfway  down  by  a  Eingsleat  and  Idlechester  had  rung 

quaint  old  archwav.    At  the  bottom  with    his   wild    exploits,    Langton, 

of  the  street  was  the  sea ;  at  its  very  though  a  good  many  years  older,  had 
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beea  hk  cofaitmt  ifiriitp  So,  wfegn  a  Twn  of  vv^kdrooe  benlf.    Not 

Iw  Leardthat  tiie   S^oire   ms   at  <fuise«iziiteeB.shehftdTeidefdomd 

Kiiizftital.  the  Uzmer  CcciiEd  to  par  t&e  full  npneas  of  vonunhood.  Her 

kioi  an  early  visit ;  azL-i  ikis  mare  abonJazit  \<3A  lair— «b  sbe  looked 

IjroQzht  hixB  and  Lis  granii*:'^  to  tie  at  hcz9tS  in  iicr  jvxfotg  mffror— 

\.M^^yzA  as  the  Brai:so:=ib^  vcre  fell  iqion shou!d«n of  marble  vhite- 

sii^r.g  down  to  Lseakfaet.  iieaB,  yet  vith  a  r^«f%aAkj  of  form 

T'jey  irere  a  leiDarkafale   grcnp.  moet  perfect.    IdaliaB  Aphrodite  bad 

Ra>4k  BnDkscombe  vas  more  than  mscl  not  a  fairer  boBoniynor  did  h^  eestns 

feet  high,  vith  abundance  of  crup  endrcLe  a  sweeter  waist    CLsiidia'i 

iron-graj  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard  was  that  rare  complexHm  wUcb  kti 

and  mi^^  moiutache  of  the  same  one  see  the  life  throng  the  flesL 

cotonr.   His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep-  Her  b»a^  eyes  fringed  by  long  dense 

sfrt,  his  nose  like  a  hawk's  beak,  his  lashes,  Tuied  cndkaslT ;  thsyeenki 

eompiezion  bronzed  by  years  of  out-  be  sad,  or  fierce,  or  jqyooa,  or  fitted 

doorezerdae    He  looked  jast  what  with  an  ineifable  longing  for  love, 

he  was»  an  awkward  customer,  a  man  Her  bewitching  Httle  monlh  ooold  be 

who  knew  a  thing  or  twa  imperious,  or  persoaslTe,  or  a  dioimnd 

B^had  BnuLBcombe,  a  young  man  other  things ;   in  repose  H  looked 

of  about  three  and  twenty,  was  a  simply  kianble.     She  had  not  yet 

manrellons   contrast  to   his   father,  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  ^tira  An- 

Guido  oNild  scarcely  have  done  jus-  ther,"  by  which  she  was  aflerwaidt 

tiee  to  his  angelic  beauty.    His  long  known. 

£slr  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle ;  Thou^    Ba^h    Branscombs   of 

his  langud  dreamy  gaze  seemed  to  that  ilk  was  a  poor  man,  he  always 

betolun  a  poetic  nature ;  lived  like  a  prrnoei    A  groom  sprang 

^AsflBOOth  as  Hebe's  bUmaa.erellipi.''  ^^^^"^  I^ngton's  malt ;  a 

^^  footman  m  ureiy  gare  him  adndssioiL 

He  was  below  the  middle  height,  and  ^Show  him  in  here,"  said  Ba^h, 

his  figure  was  exquisitely  graceful  hearing  who  it  was ;  so  the  tanner 

Yet  this  youth  was  an  unequalled  and  his  grandson  entered  the  bieak- 

proficient  at  all  athletic  sports.  That  fast  room, 

he  could  danoe  delightfulhr  anyone  ^'HajLangtonf^said  Balf^  ^rm 

could  see  ;  many  a  girl  had  thought  glad  youVenot  foigotten  me.    These 

it  the  noat  delicious  moment  of  her  are  my  son  and  daughter,  bafaieswhan 

life  when  be  whirled  her  wildly  in  a  you  and  I  met  last    And  that'll  a  son 

waltz.    An^elo  had  among  hiB  pu^nls  of  yours,  I  suppose.** 

no  eye  so  qmck,  no  wrist  so  lithe  with  ^A  grandson,    Sqniie,'^  said  the 

the  rapier.    He  was  a  dead  shot  with  tanner.   "  Tm  taking  him  to  schooL" 

the  pistol,  a  daring  rider    across  ''Let  me  give  you  some  )»eiilBtet, 

country,  a  nuupiificent  billiard  and  Mr.  Lfrngton."  said  Claudia, 

card  player.    Somebody  had  called  <<I  don't  lanqr  you'll  pei«iiadeny 

Bapbael  Branscombe  "the  Seraph,"  old  friend  to  eat  our  sortof  braak- 

aad  the  name  stuck  to  him.  f^gt,"  said  Balph.    ''John,  bring  a 

He  was  a  thorough  Sybarite.    His  tankard  of  ale.'^ 

attendant,  Louibl  who  accompanied  The  tanner  might  hare  e<:boed  the 

him  everywhere,  had  surrounded  him  song  of  the  thinrt^  member  of  Par- 

with  materials  for  breakfast    Claret  liament— 

juir  and  coffee  pot  were  close  at  hand :     ..^     ^     *  iu   v    *  ^\ 

i  cMcken  capftaDy  grilled  had  been  ^^^f  ^  ^^'^^  ™**'^  **  "^ 

set  before  him ;  sardines,  eggs,  v^  xbe  best  measure  of  an  U  a  saverqaart." 

dt  /ot«  flrm«,    were    picturesquely  ^ 

grouped  around  him.    As  he  lounged  The  foaming  fluid  descended  into 

ladly  in  bis  gorgeous  dresaing-ffown,  his  chasm-like  throat  witibl  manrolkms 

vou  would  not  have  suspected  the  speed. 

latent  energy  of  his  character.  "  I  duly  just  dropped  in  to  joagr  ay 

What  a  delicious  accompaniment  respects,  Squire,'' he  said.    ^^  if  lean 

to  the  breakfast  table  is  a  pretty  girl,  do  anything  for  you  I  tdiall  be  yeary 

frcsli  and  fragrant  from  her  matutine  glad.'' 

bath,  dressed  in  Bome  cool  pure  prmt  "  I  know  you  trill/*  said  Ralpb, 

or  muslin.    Claudia  Branscombe  was  ^fdr  the  sake  of  oid  Inmies.    And  if 

far  more  than  a  pretty  girl,  she  was  I  want  anyliiing  I'll  ride  :o?er  and 
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see   you.      We   shall   be   hero    till  cur.    I  wonder  what  that  Miss  Brans- 

Auj^ust,  when  my  son  and  I  are  going  combe  would  say  to  anybody  who 

to  the  moors,  but  I  think  my  daughter  told  her  he'd  give  her  a  tanning  P* 

will  stay  on.**  Here  the  old  man  broke  into  a  loud 

"  Won't  the  young  lady  find  it  dull,  laugh,  rather  astonishing  both  the 

all  alone  V  asked  I^ngton,  "  King^i-  mare  and  his  grandson.    *^  As  for  that 

leafs  a  slow  place."  boy,  or  young  man,  I  can't  make  him 

*•  It  is  not  lively,*' said  the  Squire."  out     He  don't  look  like  a  Brans- 

''But  she'll  get  some  society  at  her  combe.    He's  as  handsome  as  a  girl, 

un'-iu's."  By  Jingo  !"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I 

**  Well,  Ills  reverence  isn't  very  gay ;  believe  I've  guessed  it.    He  u  a  girl 

ami  as  for  Miss  Winifred,  folks  say  in  man's  clothes,  and  the  Squire*s  up 

she's  a  regular  saint."  to  some  devilry."    And  struck  by  the 

*'And    you    don't    think    saints  magnitude  of  his  supposed  discoveiy, 

amusing,  eh  1"  laughed  the  Squire,  the   old  man   relapsed   into   silent 

"  Well,  no  more  do  1.    What  do  you  thought 

think  of  the  prosi)ect,  Claudia]"  Soon  the  gig  entered  the  gates  of 

"I  shall  manage,  papa.     Where  Mra.  Sadbrookc's  establishment    It 

does  this  nice  little  boy  go  to  school,  was  a  long  low  house,  pleasantly  si- 

^[r.    Langton]     At   the   Grammar  tuate  among   meadows.      Three  or 

School  ?"  four  boys,  early  comers,  were  loung- 

"No,  Miss,  to  a  parsou's  widow's,  ing  about  the  playground,  not  having 

Mi's.  Sudbrooke's,  a  mile  and  a  half  as  yet  summonea  energy  enough  to 

out  of  town."  find  themselves  any  occupation.    Mr. 

*'How  charming!    I  shall   drive  Langton  and  his  grandson  were  shown 

over  and  see  him.    May  I  have  him  into  a  stiff  parlour,  thoroughly  schol- 

liere  for  a  holiday,  Mr.  Langton  1"  astic  in  its  arrangements,  where  the 

'*  0,  yes,  Miss,  whenever  you  like,  widow  and  her  three  daughters  sat 

I'll  tell  Mrs.  Sadbrooke."  in  silk  dresses  and  with  smiling  faces 

Langton,  who   had  years   before  to  receive  them.    Little  Stepnen,  if 

followed  his  young  landlord  as  faith-  he  had  ever  read  of  an  ogre's  den, 

fully  as  a  feudal  retainer,  did  not  would  have  recognised  the  ogresses 

dream  of  refusing   anything    to   a  at  once.    But  who,  under  that  lavish 

daughter  of  the  house.    It  may  be  amiability  of  exterior,  would   have 

imagined  that  Aunt  Harriet's  temper  guessed  at  the  widow's  threats  to  her 

was  not  improved  when  she  heard  of  eldest  offspring  1    Who  would  have 

the  arrangement.  thou;;ht  tliat  Amelia,  and  Arabella, 

Claudia  hail  taken  quite  a  fancy  and  Matilda  Jane  were  all  in  mor- 

to  the  boy.    She  made  him  sit  on  a  tal  terror  of  their  mother?    The  three 

stool  by  her  side,  and  gave  hiin  a  hot-  sisters  were  very  much  alike ;   but 

house  peach,  and  smoothed  his  fair  Arabella,  the  middle  one,  was  the 

hair  gently  with  her  s(jft  white  hand,  roundest    She  had  a  round  head,  set 

And  when  he  went  away  with  his  upon  a  round  bust,  which  a<j^ain  sur- 

graudfather,  she  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  mounted  a  round  mass  of  petticoat, 

slipt  a  half-sovereign  into  his  waist-  How  much  of  this  sphericity  was 

coat  pocket,  and  told  him  she  would  natural,  and  how  much  artificial,  none 

be  sure  to  come  and  see  him.    Here  but  her  own  family  knew, 

was  something  fresh  for  Stephen  to  The  greetings  over,  and  the  fortu- 

dream  of.  nate  pupil  introduced,  cake  and  wine 

Again  the  mare  started  at  her  long  were  Drought  in  and  Mr.  Vellelly  sent 
easy  trot  for  Mrs.  Sadbi-ooke's.  As  for.  Seed-cake  and  a  white^'-brown 
he  drove  along,  old  Lanj;ton  was  fluid  representing  sherry  were  hardly 
muttering  to  himself.  "Well,"  he  to  Mr.  Langton's  taste,  so  he  re- 
thought, *'  the  Squire  hasn't  changed  marked  that  ne  generally  drank  ale. 
much.  He  looks  as  well  as  ever,  and  "  Oh,  we  have  some  excellent  ale,** 
he's  as  wild  as  ever,  I  bet  And  that  said  Matilda  Jane,  the  liveliest  of  the 
dau^^hter  of  his,  isn't  she  a  beauty  ?  family,  and  forthwith  jumped  up  to 
What  afiash  in  her  eye,  too !  It'll  take  a  fetch  it  herself. 
f?ui/i,andnomi8take,  totame^r.  And  The  unlucky  tanner  took  a  good 
as  sweet  a  temper,  to  look  at,  as  you'd  draught  of  it  without  much  conside- 
wish :  not  like  Harriet,  now,  as  cross  ration,  and  then  made  a  face  which 
as  two  sticks,  and  as  cowardly  as  a  plainly  expressed  his  feelings. 
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"Good  day,  Mrs.  Sadbrooke,"  ho  she  found,  quite  by  accident,  Mr. 

said,  rising  from  his  chair  at  once.  John  Daw,  who,  strange  to  say,  em- 

"I'm  very  busy,  and  can't  stay  to  see  braced  her,  and  called  lier  his  darling. 

Mr.  What  d'ye  call  him.    Oh,  by  the  "  Hush,  John,"  she  said ;  "  dotft 

way,  if  Miss  Branscombe  of  Kiogs-  talk  loud.     If  mamma  should  find 

leat  wants  Steve  for  a  holiday  she's  to  it  out  I   don't   know   what  would 

have  him  whenever  she  likes— mind  happen." 

that.**  ^  Miss  Matilda  Jane,  in  her  eager- 
He  was  gone  before  the  ladies  ness  to  meet  Mr.  John  Daw.  hadfor- 
could  remonstrate  against  a  request  gotten  a  certain  aperture  in  tne  house. 
80  subversive  of  discipline.  He  drove  It  was  not  a  window,  but  a  square 
bis  mare  at  her  fastest  trot  straight  wired  opening  into  a  pantry,  half 
to  the  Half  Moon,  at  Idlechester  underground.  Amelia,  suspicious  of 
where  he  drank  three  or  four  turn-  her  sister,  had  concealed  herself  in 
biers  of  hot  brandy  and  water  at  a  this  pantry,  and  could  see  and  hear 
rapid  rate,  "  to  save  myself  from  the  lovers  with  facility.  Having  sa- 
bemg  poisoned,"  as  he  told  the  land-  tisfied  herself,  she  quietly  slipped 
lord,  Winslow.  round  into  the  orchard,  and  caught 

''I  thought  that  wash  had  given  them   in  a   tender   moment     Mr. 

me  the  cholera ;  I  did,  indeed."  Daw,  I  regret  to  say,  ran  away  in- 

When   Mr.    Vellelly   arrived,  too  stantly. 

late  to  see  the  impetuous  old  tanner,  "  Well,  upon  my  word,  miss,  this 

Mrs.  Sadbrooke  was  down  upon  him  is  nice  behaviour.    And  after  I  told 

pretty  sharply.  ma  there  was  nothing  in  it ;  and  ma 

"  Keally,  Mr.  Vellelly,  I  think  you  slappe<l  mo  for   takmg   your   part 

might  be  ready  to  see  the  parents  of  Well,  I  shall  go  and  tell  her  at  once." 

pupils  when  they  calL    It  is  a  part  Amelia  didn't  mean  it,  but  the  in- 

of  the  duty  that!  pay  you  for.**^  stinct  of  tyranny  was  stron^^  in  her, 

"  Perhaps  he  stopped  to  titivate  and  she  wanted  to  get  her  sister  un- 

himself,"  giggled  Matilda  Jane.  der  her  thumb. 

"That  will  do,  miss,"  said  her  mo-  "  0  don't,  Meely,"  was  the  reply, 

ther  sternly.     "  Now,  Mr.  Vellelly,  "  I'd  do  as  much  for  you  any  day. 

take  this   young   gentleman  to  the  Now,  don't  be  cruel" 

school-room,  and  please  to  keep  ready  '  "Well,  I   think  you're  a  stupid 

in  future  to  come  when  you're  sent  thing  to  care  about  that  Daw.    fiut 

for."  you  go  and  mend  all  the  stockings  di- 

Whereupon    exeurU    master    and  rectly,  and  if  you  do  plenty  of  work 

pupil.  I  mayn't  tell  ma  at  present    You 

^  That    young   man   isn't   active  know  what  you'll  get  it  I  do.'* 
enough   for   the    place,"   said    the  "  I'll  run  away  from  home,  I  de- 
widow.    "  I  can  see  I  shall  have  s  clare  I  will,"  sobbed  the  unhappy 
deal  of  trouble  with  him.    He  wants  Matilda   Jane.     "I  won't   stay  at 
waking  up."  home  and  do  all  your  work  because 

"  He^s  a  great  stupid,"  said  Matilda  of  being  afraid  you'll  tell" 

Jane.  "  Run  away,  you  great  goose !  with- 

"  Perhaps  youll  not  be  quite  so  out  a  sixpence,  I  suppose.    You  go 

quick  in  making  remarks,"  said  the  and  do  wnat  I  tell  you,  or  else  I  &- 

widow   to   her   youngest  daughter,  clare  I'll  call  ma  at  once." 

"I   don't    allow   interference,   you  Whereupon   the   luckless    young 

know."                        ^  lady  wiped  her  &ve&  and  betook  her- 

Soon  after  the  ladies  dispersed,  self  to  a  long  day  s  stocking  mending. 
"  There  won't  be  anymore  boys  to-  When  the  tanner  and  his  grandson 
day,"  said  Mrs.  Sadbrooke,  ^*  so  I  had  left  the  Branscombes'  breakfast 
may  as  well  look  after  their  linen,  room,  the  Seraph  gave  a  sigh  of  re- 
You  come  and  help  me,  Arabella,  lief,  and  said — 
Andyou  two  girls  know  what  you've  "Upon  my  life,  that  old  gentle- 
got  to  do."  man's  loud  voice  is  fatiguing.   Louis, 

Matilda  Jane   did   at  any  rate,  bring  me  some  hock  and  seltzer,  and 

Watching  an  opportunity,  she  slipped  mind  it's  iced." 

away  from  her  elder  sister  to  an  or-  "  He's  a  fine  old  boy,"  said  the 

chard  at  one  side  of  the  house,  on  squire.    "  I've  found  his  strong  arms 

which  no  windows  looked  out    Here  useful  before  now.** 
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"  Yes,"*  said  Raphael,  "  he'd  make    slender,    thoughtful  -  looking    man, 

his  way  in  a  row.  But,  Claudia,  with  very  black  hair  and  inscrutable 
what  do  you  mean  by  getting  up  a  eyes.  And,  being  a  widower  of  quite 
flirtation  with  that  bJue-cyed  child  ?    a  rcmarriageable  age,  he  was  natur- 

He's  much  too  young  for  you."  ally  in  favour  with  the   ladies   of 

"  I  like  that  boy*s  face,"  she  said.  Kingsleat  and  Idlcchcster. 
"  He*s  a  dreamy  poetic  child.    I  shall       The  Seraph    had  nicknamed   his 

pet  him,  when  I  find  it  dull  here,  cousin  Winifred  "the  Saint**    She 

And  now,  Raphael,  go  on  with  your  was  a  very  pretty  girl  indeed,  looking 

breakfast  j  you  seem  too  laay  to  eat"  a   great   deal  more  like  Kaphael's 

"  I  am.    1  shall  smoke.    Leave  me  sister  than  Claudia  did.    She  had 

alone,  Claudia ;  that's  a  good  girl.    I  been  in  a  High  Church  nunnery,  and 

can't  stand  your  oppressive  endear-  liked  it ;  had  lived  on  bread  and 

mcnts."  water,  and  scrubbed  stone  floors,  and 

For  she  was  standing  behind  his  got  up  to  sing  anthems  at  unearthly 

chair,  and  passing  through  his  hair  hours,  and  worn  sackcloth  next  her 

her    fair  white    hands.     But   she  delicate  white  skin,  and  licked  the 

li^'hted  a  cigar  for  him,  giving  it  a  dust  at  the  lady  superior's  feet,  and 

whiff  herself  by  way  of  mtroduction,  .made  liberal  use  of  a  discipline.   She 

and  said —  had  di'eams,  by-and-by,  of  establishing 

"There.     That's   a  beauty,    Ra-  a   sisterhood   much   more  rigorous 

phacL"  than  any  existing— with  staler  Dread 

At  this  point  there  entered  two  and  flatter  water  for  food,  and  more 

other  members  of  the  family,  the  Rev.  floors  to  scmb  with  older  brushes, 

Walter  Branscombe,  Rector  of  Kings-  and  anthem-singing  at  nnearthlier 

Icat  and  Canon  of  Idlechester  Cathe-  hours,   and   rougher   sackcloth  for 

dral,  and  his  daughter  Winifred.  chemises,  and  dirtier  dust  to  lick,  and 

The  advowson  of  the  living  of  scourges  with  more  knots  in  the 
Kingsleat,  about  eleven  hundred  a  whipcord.  Meanwhile,  as  the  rector 
year,  was  still  Ralph  Branscombe's  wanted  her  in  his  parish,  she  stayed 
property.  He  wanted  Raphael  to  at  home ;  and  very  useful  she  waa 
take  orders,  and  in  time  succeed  his  in  the  parish.  Nobody  ever  district- 
uncle,  but  the  Seraph  declined.  visited,  or  Dorcas-meetinged,  or  Sun- 

**  No,  'sir,"  he  said,  "  Uncle  Wal-  day-schooled  with  such    enduring 

ter^s  example  suffices  for  me.    I'm  never-flinching  energy.    She  always 

not  a  saint,  and  I  couldn't  be  a  hypo-  dressed  alittle  like  a  nun, but  the  style 

crite — and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  suited  her,  so  Raphael  declared  she 

which  he  is.    I  can't  give  up  billiards  did  it  on  purpose  to  be  admired, 
and  ecartcy  and  one  or  two  other       Father  and  daughter  now  entered 

things  you  know  of.    And  I  hate  together.  They  were  warmly  received, 

work,  and  talking,  and  poor  people,  The  Branscombes  were  one  of  those 

and  sick   people,   and  old  women,  fine  old  families  that  always  stuck 

Couldn't  do  it,  sir,  for  an  archbishop-  together.     Between    Devil    Brans- 

ric."  combe  and  the  saintly  rector  there 

But  the  Rev.  Walter  Branscombe  might  seem  few  points  of  contact : 
did  it  well.  His  prebend  brought  but  theirs  was  real  brotherhood 
him  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  nevertheless.  And  Raphael,  under 
besides  the  living,  and  he  had  a  fair  his  languid  insouciance,  Claudia, 
fortune  with  his  wife,  so  he  was  in  amid  her  capricious  coquetries, 
capital  condition.  He  lived  as  well  Winifred,  with  all  her  parochial 
as  a  canon  and  rector  ought ;  he  gave  and  ecclesiastical  cares,  had  all  one 
liberally  to  the  poor ;  and  he  always  first  thought— the  well-being  of  the 
had  money  to  spare  when  his  brother  Branscombes. 
wanted  a  hundred  or  two.  The  head  "Ah,  Winifred,  you  little  nun. 
of  the  Branscombes  gave  him  the  have  you  got  any  tracts  for  me  f 
living,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  help  said  the  Seraph.  "  Come,  give  me 
tlie  head  of  the  Branscombes.  He  a  cousinly  kiss ;  I  know  you  think  it 
was  a  most  eloquent,  but  entirely  un-  wicked,  but  you'll  like  it  all  the  bet- 
affected  preacher  ;  had  a  noble  voice,  ter.  What  a  pity  you've  got  High 
and  read  the  liturgy  like  a  Kembie ;  Church  notions  about  cousins  not 
was  High  Church,  but  not  ridicu-  marrying  !  Providence  evidently 
lously  high.    He  was  a  tall,  dark,,  intended  you  and  me  for  one  another.** 
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"  Don't  tcaac  so,  Raphael,'*  said  liU  Seraph,  at  last,  springiug  up  sudden- 
sister,  ly,  and  placing  her  on  a  couch. 

**0,  the  child  likos  to  be  tc.iscil,.  Thru  he  snatched  up  her  letters 

don't  you,  Winny  r    %u6,  he  drew  fruui'the  Uible,  and  put  them  in  his 

her  on  hi^  knee,  and  began  untying  dre8siDg-go^Yn  jiockct.                      . 

her  brtrinet  Btripgs.    **  Only  she  al-  "  Hovv  yuu  do  worry  Winifrpu  T' 

w»'a  thiulra  it  tieccssary  to  go  liome  said  Claudia.     "  I  wonder  she  over 

and  do  a  lot  of  penance  after.    Do  lets  j'ou  touch  her." 

you*  wear  a  hnir  shirt  now,  you  silly  "She  c^m't  help  it,"  ^idthe  Sn- 

KttleiBaiilt  I"  raph.    *'She*3  madly  in  love  with 

By  this  time  he  had  removed  her  nie.     She  wouldn't  be  happy  if  I 

borrinet  rfnd  demure  cloak,  and  placed  didn't  touch  her."                     . 

in  the  table  a  basket  she  carried.  And  he  caught  Lis  cousin  by  tii«* 

**I\(?  a 'great  mind  to  box  youc  waist,  and  forced  her  into  a  WilJ 

ears;  you'  tfresome  boy/*  she  said.  waltz  round  the  room.                    ^ 

"Try,  my  cliild,"  said  the  Seraphi  .  "Dp  give  me  my  letters, Kaphacl, ' 

He  held  her  two  wrists  easily  in  his  shp  said,  when  it  was  over. 

Icft'ltaTid^  and  With  his  right  bent  "Did  yoa  receive  them  all  this 

idvitti  faer  pretty  head  until  her  lips  morning,  young  lady  T 

rttci his.'   It  inm  a  charming  picture,  **  Ves,  I.ditl  * 

and  Ralph  BWinscombe  said—  **  "Why,  there  are  seven  uf  tiicui. 

•*Wbat  a  pitjr  you  can't  afford  to  What  a  corra^pon deuce  for  a  little 

marry^our  cousin,  Kapbael  {"    .  girl  like  you  I     Da  you  tell  your 

**  Sl^^  'wotildn*t  hate  me,  sir,**  he  father  confessor  wlio  wiitea  to  you 

said.  and  what  about  1"                   ^        ^ 

*  Regaining  his  pretty  prisoner,  he  "Now,  Raphael,  don't  be  wicked-' 
begaft  to  ransack  her  basket,  turning  "  Gome,  confess  to  me.  FIl  give 
butu^nthe  tkble  a  host. of  trifles.  youabsuIution«audthepeuauccsliaub 
w'hFeh  Cl^tulia  examined  arid  laughed  bo  too  severe.  .  • 
at  Atltist  they  came  to  a  6tratuu\  And  he  forced  lier.to  kneel  to  him, 
efle'tters.  *  but  did  not  get  much  confession  fiom 
'  ^^ow,.  WiTiny,  1  shall  read  your  her.  And  at  last  she  got  her  kttuj^ 
lov«-l^teit,"'Iau^'hed  Claudia.          ■'  back. 

'^  ^";No,'  nOi  too,  I  WQnVjiave  that,*  When  they  were  gone,  and  Eul^'U 

^e  ctied;  vaitily  struggling  to  escape,  had  left  for  a  ride.  Raphael  came 

•  "Oh,  but  safnts  d6n  t  have  secrets^  over  to  his  sister's  cixair  and  lookul 

into  her  beautiful  black  eyes. 

"  You've  got  vary  wice  eyes,  CLii- 
dia,"  he  said,  "  but  you  don't  s^e 
well" 
'  "  What  don't  I  sec  r 

V,.  «v,,  .♦v,  .v.,v..,v^  *^ip  .,x.^v-  "Tliat  sly  little  saint  .haa  gpt  a 

atid  €bus  the  cousins  Laughed  and  sweetheart.    Didn't  you  notice  what 

diattedr  wHilG!  their  fathers  talked  a  state  she  was  in  about  her  letteni  I 

sferioiltsly  enbngh  on  the  subject  of  And  my  uncle^  wise  old  geatlfii»au» 

ways  and' means.    With  then*  con-  doesn't  know  it.     What,  foola  nicn 

vw&e  We  hare  tiothiug  iXf  do  at  pre-  are  when   girls   choose  to   deceive 

sent.     Devi!  Branjscpmbc  kept  his  themi'* 

head  above  water  for  a  good  niany  **You8e«m  to  think  you  see  pretty 

years  to   come,  as  readers  of  this,  clearly,"  said  CJuudia. 

novel  v^il  1'  fi nd.  "  I  mean  to  look  after  y-ou,  roy  pet, 

'  **  You're  a  heavy  child,**  said  tlio  he  replied. 


read  all  .vour  letters  unless  you  giva 
me  another  kiss."' 
Of  course,  ne  received  his  bribe, 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  HONASTEBXES. 

Ox  a  certain  Thursday  in  the  middle  that  youthful  princess,  witlvlier  dar)c 

of  November,  1501,  all  London  was  eves  aiul  long  hair  flowing  over  her 

making  its  way  towards  Westmln-  shoulders,  was  destined  to  be.  the 

8ter  HalL  fountain  of  a  vast  change  in. the  civil 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the  hall  and  religious  economy  of  the  whole 

and  palace  had  been  gravelled  and  country— such  a  change  as  can  occur 

sanded,  and  a  tilt  had  been  stretched  but  once  in  a  country's  history.  Little 

over  nearly  the  whole  length,  frnm  did  she  imagine,  as  she  sat  amongst 

the  Watergate  up  "to  the  entrance  the  splendid  chivalry  of  that  court, 

of  the  gate  that  openeth  into  King's-  that  in  only  a  few  short  years  ^U 

street  towards  tne  sanctuary."    At  Europe  would  be  ringing  with  her 

the  upper  end  of  this  tilt,  or  tent,  an  name^  and  statesmen,  amba6fiadorB> 

artificial  tree  had  been  erected,  de-  nuncios,    proud    monarclis,  -and    d 

porated   with   leaves,   flowers,    and  trembling  pojpe  would  be  busy  witk 

fruit,  and  enclosed  with  a  p;Oing.  the  wrongs  ot  Catherine  Of  Arragoja, 

Upon  rails  under  this  tree  were  sus-  At  the  moment  we  are  describrr^ 

]>fTidedthe  shields  and  escutcheons  she  wag  not  quite  fifteen  jearsof  age, 

(it  lords  and  knights.    At  the  opposite  and  her  youthful  husband,  Arthur, 

end  of  the  tent  there  was  a  stiijje,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  i»ist  com- 

with  a  partition  in  the  midst.    The  pleted  his  fourteenth  year.    He  vjraa 

part  on  the  right  hand  was  decorated  a  prince  of  great  prpmiae,  and  at  that 

with  hangings  and  cushions  of  gold,  early  age  had  manifested  thos^  .si^sr 

intended  for  the  king  and  his  lords,  of  intellectual  activity  jiiid  loye:P^ 

and  the  part  on  the  left  was  prepared  scholarship  which  were  the  chiajracb 

for  the  qneen  and  her  ladies.    A  flight  teristics  of  the  Tudors. ,  ]We  read 

of  stairs  led  from  the  king's  portion  that  he  wais  already  familiar  witb, 

dnwn  to  the  area,  by  which  his  mes-  the  principal  Lati^  authjoj^i,  aftd  with 

senders  mi^bt  pass  to  any  part  of  the  Homer  and  Thucydidea  in  th^Xjireelc; 

building  with  his  orders.    There  was  The  scene  we  are  .endeayouring  to 

aprivaife  entrance  for  tbe  king  and  sketch  was  the  tournament  l|e)d  as.m 

queen  through  Westminster  Hall,  commehceffient  to  a  whole  week  of 

by  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  on  to  festivities  in  honour  of  bis  nuptials.  •. 

this  stage.    On  the  north  side,  oppo-  ,As  spon  as  the  dinner  waa  nnishea 

site  to  that  of  the  king,  was  another  in  the  9ourt,  and  when  tlie  patience 

stage,  covered  with  r^  silk,  for  tbe  of  the  multitude  wa4  nearly  exnam^bedti 

mavor,  the  sheriffs,  the   aldermen,  the  qiieen,  accompanied  by  the  king^ij 

and  city  dignitaries.    All  round  the  mother,  the  Princess  Catberine,^  the 

sides  of  the  tent  and  tipori  the  ^alls  Lady  Margaret  and  her  sistex^  ^ 

were  double  stages,  veiy  firmly  built,  kind's  daughters,  with  many  other 

for  the  general  public,  who  were  ad-  Tadies  of  honour,  entered  upoa  ihe, 

mitted  ai;  a  bigb  price.    These  were  scene  from  W^minster  HalJ,  4^«d,r 

alrearly  filled  with  a  giiy  crowd  of  took  up  their  position  upon  tn^  sta^ 

people,  closely  packed  together;  and  allotted  to  thcm^  ami^  thp  Acclama-: 

eajjerly  expecting  the  commencement  tions  of  tbe  multitude^    Shortly  after 

of  a  S(jette  of  festivities,  of  which  we  another  thunder  of  applause  brok^^ 

can  scarcely  form  a  just  conception,  out,  upon  the  appearance  pf  HisiMan 

and  which  illustrates  thef  life  of  the  jesty  Henry  Vlt,  with  tbe  princ^  the 

times.  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the 

There  were  to  be  jousts,  banquets.  Earls  of  Derby  and  Northumberland, 

and  disgnisingB,  for  the  occasion  was  and  Spanish  nobles,  followed  by  the 

an  important  one,  and  an  ominous  Esquires,  Qentlemen,  and  Yeomen  of 

one,  though  they  did  not  know  it :  the  Guard  in  waiting.    When  they 

for  the  country  an  important  one,  for  were  seated,  the  Mayor  of  London. 

the  young  heir  to  the  throne  had'  with  all  his  company,  entered  and 

jnst  married  a   beautiful  Spanish  took  up  their  position.    In  a  few 

princessiand  the  country's  chivalry  moments  a  loud  blast  of  trumpets 

came  out  to  rejoice  over  the  hopeful  announced  that  the  field  was  ready 

event   It  was  an  ominous  one ;  for  for  the  champions.    Then,  for  the 
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cliallengerSy  proceeded  out  of  Weet-  nificently  decorated  for  a  diBgnisme. 

minBter  Hall  Sir  George  Ucrbert)  Sir  The  building  was   hung  vith  rich 

Rowland  Knight,  Lord  Banners,  and  cloths,  and  in  the  upper  part  was  a 

Lord  Henry  of  Buckiugham,  armed,  royal  cupboard  erected,  extending  the 

AOd  mounted  on  good  coursers,  decked  whole  length  of  the  chanoerr ;  ia  it 

out  in  gay  trappings.   At  this  moment  were  seven  shelves,  filled  with  a  rich 

the  proceedings  were  iaterrupted  by  treasure  of  plate,  part  of  gold  and 

the  entrance  of  the  Duke  oi  Buck-  part  of  silver,  gilt     The  court  and 

ingham,  carried  in  a  pavilion  of  white  guests  assembled,  and  when  all  were 

and  green  silk,  being  square  in  form,  seated  the  following  entertainment 

and  having  turrets  at  each  corner:  commenced 

these  turrets  were  decorated  with  red  The  first  representation  was  a  cas* 

roses,  the  king's  badge.    The  pavilion  tie,  cunningljr  devised,  set  upon  wheels 

was  earned  by  a  great  number  of  his  and  drawn  in  by  four  great  beasts, 

servants,  who  were  dressed  in  jackets  with  chains  of  gold.    The  first  beasts 

of  black  and  red  silk,  followed  bv  were  lions,  one  of  gold  and  the  other 

many  others  of  his  servants  and  gal-  of  silver ;  the  other  two  were,  one  of 

lanba^  well  horsed,  and  their  horses  them  a  hart,  with  gilt  horns,  and  the 

decorated  with  rich  trappings,  and  fourth  was  an  elk.    In  each  of  these 

beUs,  and   spangles   of  gold.    The  beasts  were  two  men,  one  in  the  fore- 

procession  moved  down  the  tent  to  part  and  another  in  the  hind  part> 

the  king,  when  the  duke  paid  his  their  legs  being  disguised  like  those 

reverence,  and  was  carried  to  the  of  beasts.     TMs  castle  was  carried 

end  near  the  hall,  where  they  re*  to  tlie  king  and  queen,  and  in  it  were 

mained*  eight  ladies  looking  out  of  titc  wiu- 

Again  the  trumpets  blew  a  blast,  dows.    In  each  turret  there  was  a 

and  there  came  out  of  King-street,  in  little  child,  and  the  four  children 

at  the  gate  which  opened  toward  the  sung  sweetlv  whilst  the  castle  was  in 

Sanctuary,  liie  defenders,  Guillam  de  pi-ogress,  till  it  was  removed  to  the 

la  Bivers,  in  a  pavilion  in  the  form  of  other  side  of  the  hall, 

a  ship,  borne  by  men ;  then  Sir  John  The  next  pageant  was  a  i^ip  on 

Percy,  knight,  in  a  pavilion  of  red  wheels,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of 

mlk  ^  the  Lord  William  of  Devon-  a  ship  in  full  sul,  ana  the  men  on 

shire,  in  a  red  dragon,  led  by  a  giant^  board  did  everything  like  sailors^  and 

and  with  a  Kreat  tree  in  his  hand :  cast  their  anchors  when  they  came 

the  Earl  of  fioez,  in  a  mountain  of  opposite  the  king.    In  this  ship  was 

green,  which  served  for  his  pavilion,  a  fair  lady,  in  apparel  like  the  Prio- 

with  many  trees,  rocks,  herbs,  stones,  cess  of  Spain.    Two  persons,  Hope 

and  marvellous  beasts  on  the  sides ;  and  Desire,  descended  from  the  ship 

on  the  height  of  this  mountain  was  by  a  ladder,  and  passed  over  towards 

a  fair  young  lady.    They  made  their  the  castle  with  bannere  like  ambama- 

passage  about  the  field,  doing  courtesy  dors  from  the  Mount  of  Love  to  the 

to  the  king,  till  they  came  to  the  ladies  in  the  castle,  offering  them  the 

place  of  entrance ;  then,  as  soon  as  bve  of  the  knights.    The  ladies  de* 

they  were  out  of  their  pavilions,  the  clined,  and  then  two  of  the  ambas* 

king  gave  the  sign,  and  the  touma-  sadors  threatened  that  the  knights 

ment  oe^.  would  assault  the  castle. 

At  this  first  course  the  Duke  of  At  this  point  the  third  pageant 

Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a 

engaged,  and  the  duke  broke  his  great  mountain,  in  which  were  eight 

Bt&  upon  the  earl,  and  at  the  second  Knights,  with  their  burners  spread, 

course  the  earl  broke  his  upon  the  calimg  themselves  the  knights  of  the 

duksi  and  the  others  engaged  in  turn  Mount  of  Love.    They  took  up  their 

with  varied  fortunes,  in  every  course  iKMition  on  the  other  side  of  the  shifk 

a  staff  being  broken,  and  in  some  Then  the  two  ambassadors  reported 

both.    "  So  that,''  said  the  chronicler,  to  them  the  refusal  of  the  ladies,  and 

''such  a  ioust  and  field  royall,  so  the  knights  came  out  from  the  moun- 

nobly  and  valiantlv  done,  hath  not  tain,  and  advanced  to  the  assault  of 

been  seene  ne.  heard.''    The  day  after  the  castle,  which  they  so  reduced, 

the  tournament^  on  Friday,  m  the  that  the  ladies  came  out^  and  «ttl»- 

evening,  the  company  repaired   to  mitted  themselves  to  the  knighta 

the  great  halli  which  had  been  mag-  They  then  all  began  dancing,  and 
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during  the  dance  the  ship,  the  costlo,  dihgence,  labour,  and  paine  that  they 
and  the  mountain  were  removed.  The  had  with  his  noble  daughter  in  the 
dancers  then  gradually  vanished  out  iawe  suffered  and  abidden.  And  thus 
of  sight,  and  down  mm  the  stage  was  this  roost  joyfull  daie  ended 
came  the  Lord  Prince  Arthur  and  and  expired,  and  the  worthie  nobles 
the  Lady  Cecil,  and  danced  two  bass-  departed  to  their  rests." 
dances,  and  returned.  Then  the  Lady  On  the  2nd  April,  1502,  only  four 
Princess  Catherine  and  one  of  her  months  after  this  motley  feasting  and 
ladies,  dressed  after  the  Spanish  carousal,  that  promising  young  prince 
fashion,  came  down  and  danced  two  lay  at  Ludlow  Castle,  beyond  the 
bass-dances,  and  when  they  had  re-  reach  of  worldly  pleasures  and  cares, 
turned  the  Duke  of  York,  with  his  A  severe  winter,  and  not  improbablv 
sister,  the  Lady  Margaret,  came  down  the  jousting  ana  feasting  into  which 
and  did  the  same.  All  then  sat  down  he  had  been  forced,  eompleted  the 
to  the  banquet,  which  was  served  work  which  disease  had  alreadv  begun 
with  the  utmost  profusion  of  that  in  a  constitution  naturally  feeole. 
extravagant  age ;  after  which  they  With  his  death  commenced  those 
retired  to  rest.  complications,  which  in  their  develop- 
On  the  Saturday  it  was  rainy,  and  ment  were  made  the  means  of  effect- 
we  are  told  '*  the  goodly  company  of  ing  a  vast  religious  and  social  change 
nobles,  after  doing  their  dueties  to  in  the  constitution  of  the  countnr.  We 
Almighty  Gkni  in  the  church,  made  are  compelled  to  revert  to  this  aistant 
pastime  right  honorably  in  their  period,  m  order  to  get  at  the  root  of 
bowers  and  chambers."  the  tree ;  for  the  (ussolution  of  the 
On  the  Sunday  there  was  a  great  monasteries,  which  was  its  fruit,  was 
banquet,  followed  by  dancing,  and  so  connected  in  some  way,  by  the  myste- 
through  the  rest  of  the  wecK  up  to  nous  chain  which  links  all  human 
the  next  Thursday,  banquets,  jousts,  events  together,  with  the  lonely  young 
disguisingB,  and  tournaments  sue-  stranger  widow,  still  a  child,  in  the 
ceeded  each  other  without  interrup-  shelter  of  the  English  court.  The 
tion^  and  in  fact  the  whole  was  not  parents  of  that  child,  Ferdinand  and 
brought  to  an  end  until  the  following  Isabella,  then  proposed  to  the  English 
Sunday,  when  a  magnificent  service  king  a  marriage  between  the  widow 
was  hdd  to  the  "  honor  of  Almighty  and  the  younger  son,  Henry^  now  heir* 
€k)d,  with  pricked  songe  and  organes  apparent  to  the  throne.  It  was  im- 
and  goodlye  ceremonies  in  the  qneere  portant  to  them  to  maintain  friendly 
aad  suiters.  Thus  was  the  forenoone  relations  with  England  as  a  counter- 
expended  wholy,  and  with  great  ver-  balance  to  the  enmity  of  France. 
tn&"  But  in  the  afternoon  they  After  some  hesitation,  and  assisted 
bbyed  at  chess,  dice,  and  cards.  The  to  a  determination  by  an  applicatic^ 
batts  were  got  ready  for  the  archers ;  from  Ferdinand  to  send  back  his 
there  Wi3re  bowling  alleys,  and  *^good^  daughter,  with  the  100,000  crowns* 
lye  disports  for  every  person."  After  the  half  of  her  marriage  portion, 
praying  and  gambling,  they  finished  which  had  been  paid,  Henry  decided 
the  whole  week's  solemnity  with  an-  upon  accepting  the  offer,  upon  the 
other  final  feast  and  another  disguis-  condition  that  Ferdinand  should  send 
ing,  when  the  ''nobles  received  their  him  another  100,000  crowns,  the  re* 
presents.  The  Archbishop  of  Spain,  maining  half  of  Catherine's  portion, 
the  bishop,  the  earl,  and  his  brother,  He  would  then  procure  a  dispensation 
made  their  repasts  severallv^  eve^  from  the  pope  to  enable  the  prince 
one  of  them  in  their  owne  cnambera  to  marry  the  voung  widow,  and  the 
and  lodgings,  and  they  had  cupboards  marriage  should  be  celebrated  when 
made  unto  them  of  the  king's  plate,  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
and  treasure  right  goodly  and  rich.  Matters  were  settled,  though  for 
Ike  archbishop's  cupboara  was  to  the  some  reason  unexplained,  Henry,  the 
sum  of  six  or  seven  hmadred  marks,  day  before  his  fourteenth  year  had 
the  iMshop's  unto  the  value  of  (00,  expired,  was  taken  by  his  father's 
the  earl's  400,  and  his  brother's  300  orders  to  the  court  of  the  Bishop  of 
marks.  All  which  plate  and  treasure  Winchester,  and  there  declared  that, 
the  king's  goodness  bounteously  gave  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  pubertv  (four- 
th ei|ch  of  them,  with  most  noUe  teen),  he  then  and  there  revoked  the 
words  and  thania  for  their  great  contract,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
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be  supposed  to  bare  given  his  consent  Philip   himself   died,   and    Heniy, 

to  the  marringe  between  him  and  the  thinking  Juana,  his  widow,  a  stttl 

Prineess  Catherine,  and  affirmed  that  better  match,  turned  his  att^tiDiis 

he  did  not  intend  by  anything  which  in  that  direction  ;  bnt,  to  his  dissp- 

he  had  done  or  might  do  to  confirm  pointment,  he  discovered  that  this 

it  imf<»timate  huly  was  mad,  loo  mad 

After  such  a  declaration  he  was  even  to  be  remarried ;  and  Hesiy, 
legally  entitled  to  marry  another  wo-  disgusted  with  diss^pointments,  then 
man.  The  law  of  compact  was,  that  rererted  to  the  original  arran^nent 
a  contract  of  marria^  could  not  be  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  wit<h 
made  before  the  mSe  was  fourteen  Catherine.  He  appealed  to  her  h- 
and  the  female  twelve  years  of  age,  ther,  Ferdinand,  and  promised  tlie 
but  a  preliminary  contract  might  be  marriage  should  take  place^  if  tiie 
made  before  that  time,  which  should  Spanish  monarch  would  pay  np  the 
be  binding,  provided  neither  party  hundred  thousand  florina  in  ikmr 
before  the  coming  of  age  should  annul  half-yearly  instalments.  It  wss 
the  contract  The  motive  for  making  agreed  to,  and  three  instalments  had 
the  prince  take  this  step  can  only  be  been  paid  by  September,  1508,  when 
reasonably  explained  by  the  father's  the  king  died,  and  Henry  VIIL  corn- 
subsequent  conduct  ing  to  the  throne,  consummated  tlie 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  readers  of  marria^  himself  on  the  3rd  June, 

English  history  that  a  considerable  1509,  though  free  to  abandon  it  if  lie 

period  elapsed  between  the  time  when  had  chosen. 

Henry  was  to  have  married  Catherine  That  there  was  an  attachment  hr- 

(i.e.,  28th  June.  1505),  according  to  tweeen  Henry  and  Catherine  cannot 

the  contract,  and  the  time  of  his  actual  be  doubted  ;  and  the  idea  that  he  was 

marriage,  which  did  not  take  place  sacrificed  to  her  for  stato  purposes  is 

tmtil  he  was  on  the  throne,  on  the  exploded  for  ever.    If  any  sacrifice 

3rd  of  June,  1509.    The   aelay   is  were  made,  it  was  on  the  part  of 

passed  over  by  most  English  histo-  Catherine,  who,  after  her  youthful 

rians  without  being  accounted  for;  husband's  death,  was  kept  taSngiond 

but  the  father's  actions  clearly  fur-  in  a  sort  of  durance  by  toe  vacillation 

nish  at  once  the  reason  of  the  delay  of  Henry  and  tlie  political  f«at'  of  her 

and  the  cause  of  the  annulling  of  the  father.    According  to  the   Spanish 

contract.     'J%cre  was  no  disposition  historians,  she  had  no  indination  for 

on  the  part  of  either  father  or  son  another  marriage  in  En^and.*    Id  a 

practically  to  annul  the  contract ;  but  matter  of  this  Kind,  which  is  so  ob- 

the  father  had  other  plans.  scured  bV  religious  dissension  of  the 

During  that  five  years  he  himself  most  violent  kmd,.  we  can  cmty  get  a 
made  offers  of  marriage  to  three  la-  probable  idea  of  the  troth  by  care- 
dies.  We  must  premise  first  that  ten  fully  com  paring  the  statements  of  both 
months  after  Arthur's  death,  Eliza-  sides.  The  Protestant  hfstoriloisaTe 
beth,  the  queen,  his  mother,  died,  apt  to  overlook  the  e3ttf  erne  prohibi- 
Henry  then  first  made  an  offsr  of  lity  that  the  marriage  of  Catherine  to 
marriage  to  the  widow  of  the  King  of  Arthurwas  never  reaIiycoiisa»mated. 
Naples,  who  was  reputed  to  be  very  The  prinee  was  only  fourteen  years 
rich ;  but  finding  upon  inquiiy  that  of  age,  and  in  very  deli^te  health, 
the  reigning  monarch  refused  to  carry  There  is,  then,  a  natural  pixrfiabitttv, 
out  the  will  of  his  predecessor,  he  independent  of  the  statoments  flMde 
abandoned  his  suit,  and  made  an  by  such  men  as  Pole  and  Peter  Mar- 
overture,  under  very  peculiar  circttm-  tyr,  to  the  effect  that  Heiuy  had  him- 
stances,  which  might  almost  amount  self  conf^ed  to  the  fact ;  aad  the 
to  a  threat,  for  the  hand  of  Margaret  opinion  that  such  was  the  case  was 
of  SsYoy,  sister  of  PhiKp  of  Castile,  universally  held  hi  Spain.  Th^jHsr- 
Alter  a  very  troublesome  negotiation,  riage  ceremony  also  asserted  the  same 
matters  were  arranged;  but  before  fact, CatherinebeingdieBBed,a«t lifter 
the  marriage  could  bs  consummated,  the  mode  of  a  widow,  botna  a^Tkgin, 

**  See  Lingard,  who  quotes  a  panage  fr<mi  Mariana— ^"  No  gvstaba  Is  yirinctaa  db  cuar 
aegonda  vez  en  Inglaterra.  Asi  le  dio  a  entender  al  rey  m  padrs :  eMOidolesaptditaba 
en  lo  que  tocaba  a  sn  casamtento  no  minase  sn  goato  ni  eomodidid  alno  aoloUqiisa  d 
y  tna  coaaa  convenieee  Wen  '•'-Hiat  Kb.  xx.  c.  17. 
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▼tth  her  hdir  looae,  and  dressed  in    bia  Love^  a^rou/^  tban  hinueU^  even 

white.^  At  the  best.    To  .buiAamti^;«u4;h  a 

•  Bnt  we  must  proceed  to  tbe  cUang^    state  of  beios  is,  uotbrtuaat^y,  not 

whifih  came  oTer  Henry  with  regard   impossible*    It  is  quite  c^eal^|  beyopd 

to  hia  marriage  with  Oxitherina    An    all  question,  that  h^^  had  a  mistress  in 

impression,  created  by  tlie  negligence    Elizabeth,  the  relict  of  Sir  Gilbert 

with    which   history   is   sometimes    Tail bois,  who  bove  him  the  son  of 

written  with  regard  to  ehronohigv,    whom  he  was  so  fond,  and  wbo^  had 

'baa  obtained  amongst  many  i>eople    he  lived,  might  have  worn  the  crown 

that  Catherine  was  mnch  older-  tlian    of  England.    It  is  not  so  c^eiM^ly  as- 

Henry.    It  was  not  so.    £ven  Dr.    certained  though  there  ia  a  great  pro- 

Lingard  oontradicts  him^ol^  when  in    babiiity  that  Mury  BoleyU)  the  sister 

otie  placet  he  says,  *'  When   Henry    of  Anne,  succeeded  to  the^  place  of 

married  the  Priacess  Catherine,  she    Klizabeth.    It  is  doubted  by  JBurnet, 

waa  in  her  tweaty-sixtli  year;"  conse-    but  Caidinal  Pole  rcproaQhed  Heury 

quently,  as  Henry  wu.*)  oniy  eighteen,    with  it  in  his  private  letter)^.    Ko  one 

she  must<  have  been  eight  years  liis    cau  read  the  letters  of  Pole  without 

seoior.    But  this  is  inconsistent  with    being   assured   that,  whatever  that 

hia  ptqvious  sta^ment,  that  in  May,    man's  opinions  werei,  be  was  a  good 

1501,  she  was  fourteen  years  and  nine    man.    iSo  one  had  a  kigher  reputa- 

or  ten  months  old,]:  which  is  correct ;    tion  for  integrity  and  honour  ;  even 

and,  therefore,  when  Henry  married    Henry  esteemed  him,  and  tried  most 

her,  3rd  June,  1509,  slie  couhl  not    assiduously  to  get  him  on  his  side. 

possibly  be  more  than  twenty^wo    He  might  have  had  honours,  wealth, 

'  years  and  ekven  .months  old — at  the    distinction;  but  he  chose  exile,  and 

mostv  only  four  years  and   eleven    never  hesitated  to  speak  and  write 

months  older  than  Henry,  who  had    to  the  king  (as,  being  connected  with 

not  quite  completed  his  eighteenth    him  in  relationship,  he  might  do)  with 

:  year  in  April,  1509,  the  greater  plainness  ;    so  that  his 

For  fleveral  years  their  married  life    evidence  is  worth  listening  to,  and  on 

was  happy.    Henry  himself  acknow-    events  of  Henry's  hfo— tTiose  points 

lodged  it ;  and  Pole  says  that  during    whxdi  Protestant  historians  love  .to 

the  first  part  of  his  reign  no  man    overlook-^is  most  valnable.  . 

eould  show  greater  lovo  towards  a       In  one  of  his  letters  to  Heniy, 

.  wife  than  he.$    But  about  sixteen  .written  in  1535,  speaking  of  Anne 

years  after  bis  marriage,  we  find  an    Boleyn,  he  says,  "  She  had  learned,  I 

uneasiness  coming  over  his  mind  as    think,  if  from  no  other  source,  yet, 

to  his  marriage  with  his  brother*s    from  the  example  of  her  slater,  how 

widow^    All  her  children  had  died,    quickly  you  tire  of  your  concubines;" 

except  0B(&  ffirl,  Mary  ;  she  was  in  ill    and  again,  "  it  waa  her  siater  whom 

health,,  i^nd  he  confided  his   pious   you  first  aeduced,  and  for  a  long  time 

scraplea  to  Wolsey,  who  promised   afterwards  kept  as  a  mistress,"  and 

aid,  oelieviBg  him,  no  doubt,  to  be    "  you  strive  to  induce  the  pope  to  al- 

aineera  low  you  to  marry  the  ^ter  of  a  wo- 

The  origin  of  the  desire  for  divorco  man.who  has  been  your  mistress." 
on  the  part  of  Henry  must  always  In  any  case  it  is  quite  dear  that 
remain  open;  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  Honnr^  though  he  loved  his  wife,  was 
It  is  possibU'that  it  might  have  ori-  not  free  from  the  stain  of  adultery, 
gtnated  in  a  suspicion  of  illegality  ;  and  it  is  the  natural  result  of  that 
bmt  if  we  take  into  consideration  tlie  crime  to  satiate  its  Victim  with  the 
cinsumstaooes  of  hia  life,  we  cannot  purer  feeling  bv  kindling  the  impure 
help  fancying  th«t  it  arose  from  a  fire  of  lust.  That  at  a  certain  point 
more  worldly  cause.  He  was  not  in  their  married  liie»  and  from  no 
faithfiil  to  his  wife,  though  he  ac-  fault  of  her  own,  Catherine,  who  had 
knowiedged  his. affection  for  her  in  always  been  wronged,  lost  the  heart 
every  way  by  word  and  act;  his  of  her  husband,  is  evident  by  his 
oamal  passions  were  stronger  than    subsequent  acta 

^  The  passage  in  P«l«,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lingard,  la  thia.  He  saya,  very  nataraUy,  in  a 
letter  taihe  king,  who  was  very  foiui  of  him — "  Tu  ipse  hoc  faasus  es  virglaem  te  aocep- 
iaae  et  Ceaari  fassiu  ea*^ — that  he  had  even  confessed  it  to  the  Emperor. 

t  Vol.  iv.  c.  8,  HUt.  X  Vol.  iv.  c.  5,  Hist,        §  Poli  Apol  ad  Car.,  v.  p.  162. 
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If  it  could  bo  clearly  ascertained  made  instrument 3  of  action  in  pro* 
that  he  had  fcaken  steps  in  his  divorce  moting  the  great  purpose. 
before  paying  marked  attention  to  In  such  criscB  of  the  world's  hia- 
Anne  Boleyn,  we  might  acquit  him  tory,  when  a  great  work  is  to  be 
of  acting  wholly  under  the  dictates  achieved,  men  of  the  most  opposite 
of  passion ;  but  there  is  no  proof,  characters  and  habits,  and  men's 
and  little  probability,  of  the  truth  of  purposes  of  the  most  contradictoiy 
such  an  assertion,  though  it  is  some-  nature,  are  made  subservient  by  the 
times  made :  but  it  is  not  of  vital  im-  Supreme  Ruling  Power  to  the  accom* 
portanca  If  it  were  proved  that  he  plishment  of  His  designs.  The  tyrant 
had  not  conceived  any  passion  for  on  the  throne  ;  the  mmister  who  acts 
Anne  Boleyn  before  he  began  to  be  upon  a  carefully  devised  plan,  baaed 
uneasy  about  his  marriage,  we  should  ui>on  invariable  laws;  the  ordinary 
still  m  inclined  to  believe  that  the  every-day  man  working  in  his  groove 
uneasiness  arose  more  as  a  natural  with  mathematical  precision— a  sub- 
consequence  of  his  unchaste  life  than  servient  power  in  the  complicated 
from  any  religious  scruples  about  machinery  of  business ;  tlie  idler 
aflinity,  the  vital  point  of  which  he  waiting  for  the  wind— his  only  mo- 
had  already  conceded — ^the  non-con-  tive  of  action ;  the  peasant  vegetatinc 
summation  of  the  marriage  between  on  the  soil,  watching  his  flocks  amid 
Catherine  and  Arthur.  the  balmy  solitudes  of  nature,  are  all 

The  conception  of  a  criminal  pur-  liable  to  be  caught  up  by  the  mys- 

pose  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  pheno-  terious  impetus  of  public  event,  and 

mona  of  our  moral  nature ;  who  can  made  the  unconscious  instruments  in 

ever  trace  it  back  to  the  first  faint  the  accomplishment  of  work  of  which 

flush  of  guilt  upon  the  soul  1    One  they  never  had  a  conception.    Like 

who  has  written  more  wisely  upon  the  Spirit  in  the ''Faust**  is  the  course 

that   subject   than  any   uninspired  of  human  action, 

mortal  has  said,  "  The  beginning  of  « i^  Lebcnsauthen,  im  Thatcnsturm 

all  evil  temptations  is  incotistancy  of  Wair  ich  auf  und  ab ! 

mind  .    .    .    .for  first  there  occurs  Webe  bin  nnd  her ! 

to  the  mind  a  simple  thought,  then  a  Geburt  nnd  Grab, 

strong  imagination,  then  delight,  and  Ejn  ewigea  Meer, 

an  evu  impetus,  and  then  consent.*  ^o  wwshselnd  Weben, 

Such  was  the  case  with  Henry ;  his  „     Ein  gUihend  Lebea. 

inconstancy  led  him  up  to  temptation,  ^o  schaff  i^  am  saua^nden  WaUtuhl 

and  under  temptation  he  fell.          ^  Und  wi^ke  der  GotUieit  lebendig« 

But  at  the  time  when  he  was  m  Kleul."t 
this  vacillating  state  about  his  mar- 
riage, struggling  to  tear  from  himself  We  look  iipon  nature  and  life  as 
the  only  pure  affection  of  his  life,  the  subject  to  certain  well-«soertaiiied 
world  was  undergoing  one  of  her  great  laws ;  but  there  is  something  beyond 
transitions.  The  cause  of  that  we  even  law,  for,  after  all,  our  idea  of 
need  not  dwell  upon  here,  but  only  law  is  simply  the  result  of  observa- 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  domestic  tion,  and  is  only  a  limited  appre- 
disorders  and  perplexities  of  a  soli-  hension  of  phenomena.  We  observe 
tary  individual  may  be  caught  up  by  the  regular  succession  of  pheBoncnia 
the   tornado  of  public  affairs,  and  in  nature,  and  we  call  that  regtdarity 


*  **  Initium  omnium  malarnm  tentationum  inconstantia  antmi  est  .  .  .  nam  primo 
ocGurrtt  inenti  Bimplex  cop^tatio,  deinde  fortis  imaginatio,  postea  delectatio  €t  motus 
pravua  et  aaasntio.** — "-De  Imiiathne  ChrUti"  liU  i.,  c.  IS,  sec.  d. 

t  ^'  In  the  swelling  flood  of  life. 
In  the  storm  of  action  going, 
Up  and  down  in  endless  strife, 
Here  and  there  for  ever  flowing, 
Mine  is  birth,  and  mine  the  grave, 
An  ocean  of  unending  wave ; 
Change  on  changes  I  assumes, 
In  life  that  glows  in  star  and  elod. 
So  work  I  at  Timers  rushing  loom, 
And  weave  the  living  robe  of  God!" 
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a  law ;  but  tliat  it  has  remained  un-  Invictiissimo  Aiiglia  et  Fi-ancisD  Rcge 

broken  as  long  aa  we  have  examined  et  Doihino  Hybernia)  Ilenrico  ci\jus 

it  is  certaiiily  a  probability,  but  no  nominis  octavo/'    It  is  dedicated  to 

demamtration^   that   under   certain  ^'Sanotiasimo  Domino  NostroPomiuo 

circumatances  it  may  not  be  inter-  Leo  X;'*    The  style  of  the  book  is 

rnpted  or  modiiied.    We  submit  to  vituperative,  as  indeed  waa  much  of 

the  *'  reign  of  law,"  but  it  tells  no-  the  controversial  theology  of   that 

thing  about  its  own  origin  or  the  period  ;  he  heaps  upon  Luther  plenty 

causes  of  the  phenomena  over  which  of  the  "  odium  theologicum  ;"*  he  is 

it  rules.    At  that  point  it  is  silent,  an  enemy  who,  with  the  instinct  of  a 

and  observation  is  met  by  a  barrier  demon,  **  under  the  pretext  of  charity, 

beyond  which  it  cannot  penetrate,  but  stimulated  by  anger  and  hatred, 

So  in  history  we  see  certam  results  has   vomited    his    viperous   poison 

ensue  with  tolerable  regularity  from  against  the  Church  and  the  Catholic 

certain  courses  of  even^  each  in  its  faith."    He  calls  upon  all  the  powers 

own  order ;   but  there  coma  times  of  Christendom  to  unite  against  this 

when,  as  it  were,  a  bias  is  given  to  common  enemy,  to  arm  themselves 

the   whole   of  the   many   currents  with  the  double  weapons  of  celestial 

which  make  up  the  ocean  of  Mey  and  eartlily  power — celestial,  that  he 

when  from  north  and  south,  from  who  was  perverting  others  might  be 

east  and  west,  they  begin  to  ilow  into  brought  back  to  the  light  of  truth, 

one  common  centre,  and  as  that  im-  and  earthly,  that  if  he  refused  to 

petus  increases,  we  see  everything  in  yield,  *'  despised  holy  counsels,  and 

its  course  carried  away  by  it  and  contemned  holy  correction,  he  should 

diverted  to  the  one  common  object.  be  punished  and  made  an  example 

There  was  just  such  a  concentra-  of  to  warn  others."  He  complams 
tion  of  human  thought  and  energy  very  much  of  Luther*s  irreverence ; 
in  Europe  at  the  timo  when.  Henij  that  he  called  the  Holy  Roman  See 
VIII.  of  England  began  to  have  his  "  Babylon^''  and  the  Church  of  Borne 
pious  scruples  about  his  marriage  "  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  and  the 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  be-  power  of  Nimrod  the  mighty  Awn- 
fore  long  he,  his  scruples,  his  intrigues,  ter.^'f 

and  his  jealousies,  were  drawn  into  Luther  has  declared  in  his  work, 

the  current  then  setting  in  from  all  when  speakinff  about  the  supremacy 

points   towards   Germany.    It  will  of  the  pope,  that  ha  had  estabHshed 

not  be  necessary  for  us  to  examine  a  tyranny   by  mere  violence ;  and 

into  that  vexed  question  of  Henry's  Henry,  in  reply,  after  calling  him  "  a 

divorce  :  the  two  facts  are  sutficient  snaJce"  sneers  at  Luther's  expreartiou 

for  us  tnat  he  married  Anne  Boleyn,  of  pity  for  the  people  who  were  tho 

and  procured  his   own  divorce  by  slaves  of*  Baby  Ion,  and  says, '^  So  this 

taking  upon  himself  the  supremacy  merciful  man  offers  liberty  to  all  who 

of  the  Cnurch  in  England.  will  separate  from  the  Church,  and  bo 

In  1521,  when  Luther's  name  began  corrupted  by  the  contamination  of 
to  be  loudly  noised  abroad  and  lus  this  putrid,  amputated  member." 
followers  to  increase,  the  world  of  He  then  proceeds  to  defend  the  sacra- 
controversy  was  surprised  by  the  ap-  ments,  more  especially  those  of  cou- 
pearance  of  a  royal  combatant — ^no  fesslon,  penance,  extreme,unction,&c.; 
less  a  personaisa  than  Henry  YIII.  of  but  his  arguments  are  wealc,  and  par- 
England,  then  a  strict  and  bigoted  take  rather  of  the  character  of  in- 
Roman  Catholic,  who  came  forward  vective  than  reasoning.  His  arp;u- 
to  crush  this  insignificant  ^^ /rater-  ment  for  the  real  presence  is  simply 
ciUus^'  who  had  so  disturbed  the  a  repetition  of  the  bare  words  of 
Church.  His  book  was  called,  "  As-  Christ,  "  Hoe  est  corpus  niewn,'* 
sertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  adver-  '^  Who  can  therefore  doubt,"  says 
sus  Martinum  Lutherum,  eedita  ab  Henry,  "  that  he  was  present  in  the 

•  "  Hostifl  .  •  .  dsQmoniB  iiutmctu  charitatem  pratexens  ira  atqne  odio  stimulatua 
et  eontra  ecclesiam  et  contra  CathoUcam  &^em  vipereuiQ  yirus  evomuit.*' — Paris  edit. 
1621. 

t  "  Sacrosanctamfledem  HoiBAnaro  Sabplonfia  appellat,"  amd  of  the  Chnrch,  he  thought 
it  nothing  else  ^  qoam  regaum  Babffhm$  et  poteotiam  Nebroth  robosti  venatoris.*" — Paris 
edit.  1521, 
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sajrament  for  )jow  rould  he  m^rc  humed  men  for  Protestaiitisita  up  (o 

dearly  assert  that  nothing  remained  the  year  io33. 

of  the  bread  ihan  when  he  said  *  Hoc  It  is  aingnlor  that  in  1^3  Latimer 

est  corpui  meum  V    For  he  did  not  vaa  i^^rlndden  to  preach  in  London, 

say,  in  this  is  uiy  boily,  nor  with  this  Imt  in   1535  was  made  Bishop  of 

is  my   body,  but    '  lio:  est  corpus  Worcester.    This  fact  alone  will  il- 

meumJ'"  Instrate  the  sudden  ebange  which 

The  work,  however,  is  written  with  came  oTer  Henry.     In  so  short  a 

vigour  and  strength  of  style ;  its  in-  time  he  had  become  the  patron  of 

vective   is    sharp,   and    sometimes  heretics 

pointed,    with    a   malignancy   that  liitimer  left  London  aihI  went  to 

speaks  of  the  ecclesiasti(%  and  gives  Bristol,  where  he  created  a  ^eateen- 

some  show  of  rcitson  to  the  insinu-  aation  by    prenehing    against    the 

ation  of  Luther,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Roman  abuses.    He  wa^,  however, 

Henry,  attributed  the  authorship  to  closely   watched    by   emissaries  of 

Wolsey,  whom  he  colls,  "  Monstrum  Cromwell,  acting,  of  cmirse^  under 

et  publicum  odium  dei  et  hominnm  Henry's  order.    Two  letters*  are  ex- 

pcstis  ilia  regni  tui :"  "  that  monster  tant,  which  throw  great  light  upon 

and  public  hate  of  God  and  man,  this  incident    A  eomrarissioner  was 

that  pest  of  your  kingdom.*'  aent  down  to  watch  both  Latimer 

Luther   inveighed  boldly  against  and  his  rival  Hubbcrdin,  who^  though 

the  efficacy  of  m:isses  for  the  dead,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  opposed  to 

Olid  said  they  did  more  goo<l  to  the  the   king's   doings.     In  the  letter 

living  than  the  dead ;   he  insisted  written  to  Cromwell  we  read  that 

also  that  there  were  now  no  encrifioes  ;  Latimer  had  preached  such  doctrines 

and  Heniy  concludes  his  book  by  ^'  as  yn  hell  to  be  no  fyer  sensible : 

saying,  "  We  might  as  well  expect  the  sowles  that  be  yn  purgatory  to 

the  ^thiop  to  change  Ids   colour,  have  no  nede  of  our  prayers,  but 

and  the  leopard  his  npots,  as  to  at*  rather  to  pray  for  as  :  no  sayntcs  to 

tempt  to  change  Luther."    The  book  be  honyred,  no  pylmiAage  te  be 

then  concludes  with  an  exliortatton  usyd  :  our  blessed  Lady  to  be  a 

to  all  Christians  to  bury  their  dis-  synner,  as  it  hath  been  repcfrtyd  aod 

aensions,  and  with  the  some  courage  taken  by  the  herers  f  and  of  H«b- 

as  they  did  agaiost  Turks,  Saixicens,  berdin  we  read  that  **  he  preacfayd 

and  infldelsb  to  unite  together  against  scharplyagensteLatumer^sartycttles,** 

this   ridioulous    friar,    imbed  le    in  and  thecity  between  them  was  thrown 

strength,  but  in  mind  more  injurious  into  confufiioii. 

than  dl  Turks,  Saracens,  or  infidels."  The  other  letter  is  frdm  John  Hyl- 

This  production,  of  which  Henry  aey,  the  prior  of  the  Friars  Pteacbem 

was  proud,  was  taken  to  Rome  by  of  Bristol,  to  Ch>ttiwelL   He  cenflnns 

Clarke,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  who  the  report  of  t]»;  oommissioiiets,  asd 

submitted  it  to  the  Pope,  who  ao-  speaks  of  Latimer  as  ^a  man  nett 

cepted  it  with  many  praises.    It  is  unknowne."    HeBays,^I  wrstenuto 

said  that  the  title  of  Most  Christian  yowe  that  hytt  came  by  the  preehynge 

King  had  been  given  to  Heniy  by  of  owne  Mr.  Latymar,  a  man  i)G<t 

Pope  Julius,  but  never  formally  ao-  unknowne.     I  wrote  alao  that  he 

knowledged,  and  when  Clarke  pre-  Bpake  of  pylgrymages,  worahtimrDg 

aented  tma  book  to  the  pope  he  de*  off  ymages,  off  pnrgatoiy,  d«.^    km 

manded  ftom  His  Holiness  the  title  vet,  after  this  tigilant  supervttfoB. 

of  Defender  of  tite  Faith  for   hia  before  a  year  was  over  La^er  wtf 

master.   It  was  conceded,  after  oppo-  made  Bishop  of  Worcester.    Bat  that 

sition,  but  only  for  life.   Heniy,  bow-  year,  1534^  was  an  eveBtftil  OM  for 

ever,  always  retained  it,  and  anneoced  Engla&d;  in  it  the  ivhoie  BptfitMl 

ittothecrowD  inthe  parlismekitheld  government    of    the    countiy  was 

in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign.  changed     (The  Parliament  met  OQ 

At  this  time,  then,  the  king  was  a  the  I5th  Januanr  and  sat  till  the  3l8t 

xealoos  and  rather  bigoted  Aoman  of  March,  and  during  that  short  p^ 

CathoUe,  as  may  be  proved  by  the^  nod  they  effected  the  following  vMsl 

number  of  JjoUaids  burned  in  the  changes  :—Th^     dii|ualified    the 

early  iwt  of  his  reign;  in  fact  he  bishops  from  tudBgoogotance^  the 

•  Otitm  M3S.~Cleop.,  K  iv.,  fol.  ^  and  140. 
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crime  Qf  heresy ;  th^  ordered  the  this  Parliament  of  whidh  we  have 
ecclesiastical  constitutions  to  be  ex-  been  speaking  added  to  its  acte  the 
aoiined,  to  select  such  as  wero  worth  annulling  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
pre$er?in;;,  and  to  abolisli  the  rest  j  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  the  confir- 
2^ud  the  king,  for  this  purpose,  was  to  mation  of  that  with  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
appoint  sixteen  Members  of  Parlia*  then  commissioners  were  sent  into 
ment  and  sixteen  of  the  clergy  j  they  the  counties  by  its  injunction,  to  the 
abolished  the  annates— first  fruits  of  effect  that  ail  subjects  must  be  sworn 
bishoprics  paid  by  English  prelates  to  the  observance  of  this  Act^  in 
to  Rome;  tney  abolished  forever  the  which  was  a  clause  declaring  the 
authority  o£  the  pope  in  England,  king's  snpremocy,  under  pain  of  being 
and  settled  the  mode  of  electing  and  indicteil  for  high  treason, 
consecrating  bishops  without  appoa.1  Through  disobedience  to  this  in- 
to  the  pope;  they  abolished  Peter's  junction  SirThomas  More  and  Fisher, 
pence,  and  all  manner  of  bulls  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lost  their  heads, 
mandates  sent  from  Rome.  We  fear  the  coincidences  in  this  case 

What  had  caused  this  sudden  of  Henry  are  too  great  to  leave  any 
change  1  Was  it  oonviction  of  the  room  as  yet  for  conviction.  He  had 
truth  of  Lather's  teaching,  which  a  wife  whom  he  wished  to  divorce ; 
Henry  had  opposed — conviction  of  the  power  necessai-y  to  effect  that 
the  fallacy  of  the  doctrines  he  had  was  not  willing;  but  tit  the  moment 
held  all  his  life^  and  defended  %  Hud  the  world  was  in  rebellion  against 
he  hecoBoe  a  eonvert  to  the  Reformor  bf>th  the  spirituality  and  temporality 
tion-1  We  arc  afraid  other  ciroum-  of  that  power,  its  infliicnce,  in  the 
stanees  oan  be  funnd  in  such  close  shape  of  secret  agents,  had  already 
juxtaposition  with  this  change  as  to  reached  England,  and  an  outcry  hud 
looksolike  causes  that  we  are  almost  already  been  raised.  What  n^i^e 
fpiroed  to  abandon  the  idea  of  any-  likely  than  th&  Absorption  of  a  mo- 
thtttg  like  religbis  conviction  or  sym-  narch  so  situated  in  ine  general  cur- 
pathy  with  the  Reformation.  "     rent  of  event,  especially  as  it  was  by 

He  had  some  time  before  privately  this  coincidence  that  he  was  enabled, 
married  Aune  Boleyn,*  and  the  oere-  by  throwing  off  the  jurisdiction  of 
nMuay  was  conducted  by  one  of  whom  the  pope,  and  taking  upon  himself 
we  shall  presently  have  to  speak  ;  the  supreme  direcUon  of  the  Church, 
for  he  figured  prominently  in  the  to  effect  his  purposes.  That  he  was 
preliminary  work  of  ecclesiastical  acting  under  the  influence  of  religious 
destruction  and  spoliation-*<that  man  conviction  is  too  untenable  to  be  ac- 
was  RolaEd  Lee,-  afterwards  Bishop  cepted  for  a  moment.  That  in  the 
of  Coventry,  and  Lord  Prefi&(knt  of  course  of  his  subsequent  proceedings 
the  Principality  of  Wales.  he  discovered  mueii  to  alter,  or  at 

After  tiiis,  finding  all  negotiations  least  to  modify  his  opinions  of  the 
with  Rome  to  be  futile,  he  had  pro^  state  of  the  Uhurch  is  certain,  but 
vailed  on  Oninmer  to  pronounce  sen-  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
tence  of  divorce  between  himself  and  was  what  is  now  termed  a  Protestant, 
Catherine  ;t  and  to  secure  its  efficacy,  He  persecuted  real  Protestants  all 
h^  it  is  thouglit^  at  the  instigation  of  through  his  reign ;  and,  in  fkct,  the 
Cromwell,  renounced  the  authority  Reformation  was  not  consummated 
of  the  Pope,  took  upon  himself  the  in  England  until  the  rise  of  the  Puri> 
supremacy  of  the  English  Church,  tans,  whose  long  and  bloody  crusade 
ana  indicted  all  the  elergy  for  sub-  was  at  last  crowned  with  victory, 
mitting  to  the  legantine  court  of  We  may  here  remark  that  the  last 
Welsey.  They  then  offered  to  pay  act  of  Henry's  life  proved  him  to  be 
him  j£lOO,0()Q,  which  he  would  not  no  Protestant  In  his  will  he  sup- 
accept,  until  after  much  cavil  they  plic»te<^l  the  "Virgin  Mary  and  all 
had  inserted  in  the  grant  a  clause  her  holy  company  of  heaven.''  He 
which  virtually  acknowledged  him  as  endowed  an  altar  at  Windsor,  to  be 
supreme  head  of  the  Church.  It  Wc»  honorably  kept  up  with  all  things 
done ;  the  last  link  of  the  chain  necessary  for  a  daily  mass  there  to 
which  bound  England  to  Rome  for  be  read  perpetually  while  the  world 
so  many  eenturies  was  broken ;  and    shall  endure,  and  he  endowed  the 

•  I4th  November,  1532.  t  10th  Hay,  1533. 
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poor  Knights  of  Windsor  upon  con-  letter  to  Cromvell,  "1  demanded  of 

(lition  that  they  should  repeat  eternal  hym  whether  he  and  the  vicar,  and 

masses  for  his  son  I.  other  of  tli^  senior?^,  h?.d  seen  or 

But  wc  must  return  from  Henry's  herd  the  said  annotations,    .     •    •     • 

motives  to  his  acts.    Clement  VII.  and  he  aunsered,  that  the  vicar  and 

died  in  September,  1534,  and  Paul  he  and  Nudigat  nad  spent  the  t}Tne 

III.  succeeded.    Parliament  met,  and  upon  thaini  tyl  ix  or  x  of  the  clok 

Eassed  other  Acts  which  tended  to  at  night,  and  they  saw  nothing  in 

reak  every  remaining  connexion  with  thaim  wherb^  they  wer  moved  to 

Rome.    It  acknowledged  the  king's  alter  thair  opinion.      The  result  of 

title  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church  ;  this  investigation  was,  that  on  the 

it  enacted  against   those  who  had  27th  April,   1535,  John  Houghton, 

spoken  evil  of  the  king  ;  it  deprived  the  prior,  was  executed ;  on  the  18tn 

jjersons  charged  with  high  treason  of  Jime,  two  others,  Exmoor  and  New- 

the  benefit  of  the  sanctuaries  ;  it  cs-  digate;  and  onthe4th  of  August,  nine 

tablished  a  form  of  oath  with  respect  more.    The  execution  of  the  prior 

to  the  Act  for  settling  the  succession  was  attended  with  the  foulest  cruelty,  t 

of  the  crown  ;  it  gave  the  king  the  The  dissolution  of  a  religious  house 

annates  which  had  been  taken  from  was  not  such  a  new  idea  as  has  been 

Rome,  and  granted  to  him  one-tenth  represented.    We  must  acquit  "Wol- 

of  the  revenues  of  the  bencflces  ;  it  sey  of  being  the  prime  cause  in  this 

ordered  the  establishment  of  twenty-  case.    The  general  representation  of 

four  suttVagan  bishops,  with  power  to  historians  is,  that  he  first  gave  the 

each  diocesan  to  nominate  two  per-  notion  of  dissolving  monasteries  when 

sons,  of  whom  the  king  sliould  chose  he  procured  from  the  king  and  the 

one ;  and  it  condemned  Fisher  and  pope  permission  to  dissolve  several 

More  to   perpetual   imprisonment ;  small  priories,  to  build  with  their 

they  were  also  specially  exempted  by  revenues  his  college  at  Oxford  ;  but 

the  kftig  from  a  general  pardon  he  from  the  fourteenth  century  that  bad 

afterwards  granted.     When  it  had  been  repeatedly  done  by  others  when 

broken  up,  the  king  ordered  by  pro-  occasion  required.    In  1390^  William 

clamation  that  the  name  of  the  pope  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Wmchcstcr, 

should   be  expunged   from  all  the  with  the  pope  and  king's  permission, 

books  that  could  bo  found,  and  then  bought  the  priories  of  Homchurch 

the  bishops  expressly  renounced  their  and  Writtle,  in  Essex,  and  settled 

obedience  to  tne  see  of  Rome.*    He  their  revenues  on  his  new  college  at 

had  now  committed   himself  to   a  Oxford,   and   some   time    after  he 

course  of  action,  and  was  resolved  to  managed  to  get  for  this  same  fonnda- 

maintain  it  by  every  means  in  his  tion  Takley,  in  Essex,  and  Hamele, 

power.  in   Hampshire ;  Andover  was   also 

His  most  bitter  opponents  were  settled  upon   his   college    at  Win- 

tho  monks  \  they  preach ed  and  plotted  Chester. 

agjiinst  him ;  one  of  them,  Poyto,  a  At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
Cordelier,  told  him  to  his  face  that  fourteenth  centui-y,  there  was  no  diffi- 
the  dogs  would  *^  lick  his  blood  like  culty  in  getting  small  priories  or 
Ahab's."  But  the  fate  of  the  Char-  monasteries  if  a  noble  or  an  ecclesi- 
ter-house  fraternity  was  a  terrible  astic  wished  to  found  a  school  or  col- 
example  to  them,  and  indicated  what  lege.  This  is  a  significant  fact  of  an 
they  were  to  expect  who  opposed  insensible  change  of  feeling  as  regards 
Henry.  A  commissioner,  Bedyll,  was  cloister  life  in  England, 
sent  to  them  to  submit  to  them  some  In  1437  Archbishop  Chlcheley 
books  against  the  primacy  of  Rome  founded  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
and  other  subjects,  and  to  get  from  upon  the  revenues  of  several  alien 
them  their  opinions.    He  says,  in  his  priories.^    Henry  VI.  founded  Eton 

•  Acta  Regis. 

t  He  was  first  half. hanged,  then  cat  down,  when  he  said,  "Most  holy  Lord  JesQs, 
have  mercy  upon  me  in  this  hour!"  The  executioner  then  pulled  out  his  heart,  and  Ms 
last  words  were,  "Goo<lJe8us!  what  wiU  ye  do  with  my  heart  ?"  When  dead  he  wss 
quartered,  and  one  of  his  arms  was  set  oreV  his  monastery. 

{  Alien  priorifls  were  small  foreign  monasteries  whose  monks  were  generally  foreigners, 
and,  therefore,  their  fate  varied.  In  war  they  were  seized,  and  in  peace  they  were 
■stored.    The  work  of  early  dissolution  hegan  with  them. 
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College,  and  King's  College,  Cam-  theyhovcrcd  about  hi3  bed,  persuaded 
bridge,  in  1441,  with  tlic  revenues  of  him  to  leave  his  ill-gotten  money  to 
alien  priories.  Magdalen  College,  the  Cliurcb,  and  die  in  one  of  their 
Oxford,  founded  by  Bishop  Wain-  "shirts,"which  would  be  a  safe  pass- 
fleet,  of  Winchester,  1459,  arose  from  port  to  bliss.}  They  wandered  all 
the  ruins  of  the  priories  of  Sele,  iu  over  the  country,  selling  charms  and 
Sussex,  and  Selbourne,  in  Hampshire,  relics  to  the  people,  and  preaching  to 
The  nunnery  of  St.  Rhadcguude,  in  them  about  the  marvels  of  the  saints, 
Cambridge,  was  suppressed  in  1407  their  adventures  and  miracles.  Each 
by  John  Alcock,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  one  drained  the  people  of  their  pence 
to  found  Jesus  College.  Margaret,  for  his  house,  and,  not  content  with 
Countess  of  Bichmond,  founded,  in  this,  they  were  always  active  agents 
1505,  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  by  for  papal  extortion  and  intrig]iie. 
the  suppression  of  the  abbey  of  For  a  long  time  before  any  notion 
Creykc,  m  Norfolk ;  and  in  1508,  she  had  been  entertained  of  a  doctrinal 
turned  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  reform,  there  had  existed  a  conviction 
Evangelist  into  St.  John's  College,  in  people's  minds  that  the  time  had 
and  her  executors  carried  on  the  de-  come  when  the  world  could  exist 
sign.  Fisher,  who  was  one,  procured  without  monkery ;  and  we  must  make 
the  dissolution  of  the  nunneries  at  some  allowance  for  the  acts  of  Henry 
Heynham,  in  Kent,  and  Bromhalle,  and  his  ministers,  when  we  reflect 
in  Berks  ;  and  the  hospital  of  Regu-  upon  this  growing  tendency  to  a  new 
lars,  at  Osprey,  was  suppressed,  and  life.  The  world,  aa  wo  have  said, 
its  revenues  settled  upon  St  John's.*  was  in  a  transition  state  ;  the  day  of 
In  1515,  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  contemplation  had  gone,  and  the  pre- 
was  founded  by  William  Smith,  sent  busy  life  of  intellectual  and 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who.  aftef  pur-  physical  activity  was  just  manifesting 
chasinff  the  priory  of  Cfold  Norton,  its  first  symptoms.  It  is  not  impro- 
Oxfordshire,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  bable  that  Henry  had  some  notion  in 
of  Westminster,  endowed  this  college  his  mind  of  such  a  change  long  be- 
with  its  lands.t  So  that  Wolsey,  fore  even  ho  had  thought  of  his 
whatever  else  ho  might  have  done,  divorce,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
must  be  acquitted  of  being  the  first  was  composing  his  theological  thun- 
innovator  upon  monastic  privileges.  derbolt  against  Luther. 

Circumstances  were  long  tending  One  of  his  favourite  chaplains  wajs 
towards  such  a  necessity.  Without  John  Leland,  a  man  who  may  be 
indorsing  the  atrocious  libels  which  fairly  called  the  father  of  English 
were  circulated  and  palmed  off  on  the  antiquities.  He  studied  both  at  Ox- 
people  about  the  atrocities  perpetra-  ford  and  Cambridge,  and  for  his  age 
ted  in  the  monasteries,  there  can  be  was  a  great  linguist,  being  familiar, 
no  question  that  there  was  a  great  according  to  Bishop  Bale,  with  "son- 
deal  of  irregularity,  especially  amongst  drye  languages,  as  Qreke,  Latyne, 
the  friars.  The  satirists  of  that  Frenche,  Italian, Spanyshe,Britty8he. 
period  find  an  ample  subject  in  the  Saxonyshe,  Walshe,  Englyshe,  ana 
mendicant  and  preaching  orders  for  Scottyshe.''  There  is  evidence,  in  an 
their  wit  Erasmus  has  left  to  pos-  old  proctor's  book  of  Cambridge,  that 
terity  some  of  the  most  severe  ani-  he  paid  his  fees  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
madversions  levelled  at  them,  and  he  in  1522,  being  then  about  sixteen 
was  no  reformer.  The  Benedictines  years  old.  He  was  soon  made  king's 
were  lazy,  rich,  and  careless ;  the  chaplain,  but  the  exact  date  of  the 
friars  were  only  too  active.  Wherever  appointment  cannot  be  ascertained; 
a  man  was  thriving,  the  friar  was  it  was,  probably,  a  few  years  after 
about  his  house  j  when  he  was  dying,  the  degree,  as  he  then  went  to  France 

*  The  Johniana  are  still  proud  of  the  title  ^'  Lady  Margaret*s  men/' 

t  Tanner's  '^Notitia  Honastica." 

I  It  had  long  lived  in  tradition  that  King  John,  yrhea  he  died,  hogged  that  he  nught 
be  baried  in  a  Franciscan  cowl,  which  was  done.  This  notion,  however,  was  viewed 
with  orthodox  contempt  by  historians.  Within  the  memory  of  men  living  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  elevated  into  an  historical  fact ;  for  upon  accidentally  coming  upon  his  coffin 

in  Worcester  Cathedral,  it  was  opened,  and  the  body  with  the  monk's  cowl  found  In  an 
ejc^traonlinary  state  of  preservation. 
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to  study  at  Paris  under  the  celebrated  expedition  to  save  some  of  the  yalu- 
Francis  Sylvius,  and  was  away  some  able  works  which  were  being  so  wan- 
years.  On  his  return  he  took  orders,  t<>nly  sacrificed,  for  in  his  New  Year's 
was  made  kin^c's  <diaplain,  then  given  Gift,  which  was  a  treatise  presented 
the  rectory  of  Popelinjj,  in  Calais,  to  the  king  in  1546,  one  year  before 
made  library  keeper  to  the  king,  and  Henry's  death,  Leland  speaks  of 
in  1533,  by  a  commission  under  the  **youre  most  gracious  commission  in 
Broad  Seal,  appointed  king's  anti-  the  XXXV  yeare  of  prosperouse 
quary,  by  whicii  commission  he  was  reygne,  to  the  entente  that  monu* 
authorized  to  **  search  after  £ndand*8  mentes  of  auncent  wryters  myghte  be 
antiquities,  and  peruse  the  libraries  brought  out  of  deadly  darkucsse  to 
of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories,  lyvely  lyght"  This  would  be  in  the 
colleges,  &c.,  and  all  places  wherein  year  1544,  and  certainly  cannot  be 
records,  writings,  and  secrets  of  anti*  tiie  same  expedition  for  which  the 
quity  were  deposited."  Whatever  the  royal  dispensation  was  issued  in 
motive  of  this  appointment  may  be,  15:36,  but  it  has  led  to  great  confusion, 
its  results  were  beneficial,  for  Leland  especially  amongst  the  encyclopaedists, 
went  into  every  comer  of  the  country,  who,  with  reckless  disregard  to  chro- 
gathered  together  an  immense  store  noiogy,  unite  in  saying  that  Leland 
of  extracts  from,  and  complete  tran-  was  appointed  to  search  the  monas- 
scriptions  of,  old  documents,  which  teries  m  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the 
really  form  the  basis  not  only  of  our  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (Ib^),  and  that 
national  antiquities,  but  our  national  he  spent  six  years  in  collecting  ma- 
history,  for  anti(iuitic8  is  the  foster-  terials ;  but  by  this  time  all  the  mon- 
mother  of  history.  It  resulted  also  asteriea  were  cleared  and  disposed 
in  a  geographical  triumph,  for  in  his  of,  and  Henry  died  in  1547,  so  that 
'*  Itinerary,  written  after  his  return,  he  could  not  have  been  living  when 
we  have  the  first  complete  physical  Lilund  returned,  which  is  impossible, 
description  of  our  country.  because  we  have  it  in  Lelanii's  own 

But  the  facts  we  want  to  point  out  writings  that  at  the  return  from  tlie 

are  these.    The  ofiice  of  King's  Au-  expedition  he  was  given  the  two  rich 

tiquary  was  never  heard  of  before  the  prebends.     There  must,  then,  have 

appointmentofLeland,  norhasitcver  been  two  expeditions,  the    one   in 

been  maintained  since ;  and  it  is  a  1536,  whilst  the" smaller  monasteries 

singular  coincidence  that  just  before  were  being  visited,  and  the  other  in 

the  commencement  of  the  dissolution  1544,  to  rescue  what  could  be  found 

of  monasteries.  Henry,  who  was  a  in  their  libraries,  which  were  then 

great  lover  of  learning,  as  is  proved  being  cleared  out    But  the  idea  of 

by  his  continued  patronage  of  this  sending  Leland  to  them  was  mooted 

unfortunate  scholar,  should  send  him  in  1533,  when  he  was  made  King's 

out  to  search  these  establishments.  Antiquary,  so  that  it  appears  probable 

It  is  probable  that  Leland  did  not  that   Henry    contemplated   such  a 

start  upon  this  expedition  till  1 536,  measure  even  then, 

for  there  is  extant  a  royal  dispensation  The  first  step  taken  openly  was  in 

bearing  that  date,  giving  fiim  liberty  1535,  when   it  was   moved    in  the 

to  appoint  a  curate  at  Popeling,  in  council  to  suppress  the  monasteries, 

order  that  he  might  devote  himself  and   debated   with   much  warmth, 

to  his  research .    In  this  research  he  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  looking  u^b 

spent  six  years,  and  on  his  return  the  it  as  a  great  step  towards  reforming 

king,  on  3rd  April,  1542,  presented  the  Church,  but  the  bishoi)s  of  Win- 

him  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Hasely,  in  Chester,  Lincoln,  and  otheis,  and  the 

Oxfordshire,  then  in  the  diocese  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  opposed  it  Henry, 

Lincoln,  and  the  year  after  he  was  therefore,  resolved,  as  Cromwell  had 

given  a  prebend  of  King's  College,  previously  advised  him,  upon  doinc 

now  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  then  it  himself  gradually.  He  then  ordered 

the  prebend  of  East  and  West  Knowle,  a  general  visitation,  to  ascertain  their 

near  Salisbury.  internal  condition,  how  their  rules 

It  is  probable  at  this  time,  when  were  kept,  and  not  omitting  to  gather 

nearly  all  the  mouiisteries  had  fallen  information  as  to  the  extent  and  title 

into  the  hands  of  the  king,  that  he  of  their  possessions,  their  resources, 

must  have  applied  to  His  Majesty  to  &c    It  was  a  wise  step.    How  many 

^"  allowed  once  more  to  go  out  on  an  institutions  even  in  the  prese&t  day 
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could  stand  a  sudden  and  searching  call  him  bishop  only ;  to  find  out 

inreatigation  by  hired  inspectors,  to  how  many  j^eacheis  there  were,  and 

vbom  a  certain  bias  had  already  been  to  examine  their  sermons,  and  ii  not 

gi?en  1    Henry  knew  very  weu  that  orthodox  to  bum  them ;  to  admonish 

many  discovenes  would  be  made  of  the  preaohera  to  commend  to  God 

Baoral  derelictioUi  of  lax  discipline,  and  the  people  the  king  as  supreme 

even  of  crime,  which,  when  puolicljf  head   of  the  Church.     After  thus 

announced,  would  pave  the  way  for  caring  for  their  spiritual  welfare  they 

the  fiual  measures  he  had  in  view,  were  to  make  them  produce  all  their 

To  Una  end  a  general  visitation  was  gold    and  silver  plate   and   other 

appointed,  and  we  mav  here  mention,  movable  goods,  and  give  up  a  true 

for  clearness'  sake,  that  the  whole  inventory  of  them.    The  subsequent 

work  was  carried  on  in  this  way.  steps  taken  by  the  visitors  will  prove 

Firsts  there  was  a  general  visitation  also  that  they  must  have  had  private 

and  report  issued  ;  then  there  was  a  instructions  to  induce  the  monks  in 

suppression  of  the  smaller  monas-  some  way  to  resign  and  deliver  up 

terie^  and  afterwards  a  suppression  of  their  monasteries  to  the  king,  in  hope 

the  larger.  of  a  penaon,  for  we  find  that  urged 

CromweQ,  who   was  now   rising  upon  them  always  and  mostly  with 

into  favour,  was  appointed  Yleitor-  good  result 

General,  and   chose  as  sub-visitors,  Still   Henry   at    this   time  was 
amongst  others,  the  following,  who  anxious  that  the   idea  should  not 
appear  more    prominently  in    the  spread,  that  he  was  going  to  dissolve 
▼ork :  <—  Richard  Layton,  Thomas  the  monasteries,  for  letters  began  to 
Leigh,   William    Petre,   doctors   of  pour  in  from  tne  abbots,  who  were 
law ;  John  Loudon,  Dean  of  Walling-  thoroughly  alarmed.     The  king  re- 
fo^ ',  Eoland  Lee.  who  had  been  one  plied   oy  apprehending  those  who 
of  the  kin^s  chaplains,  and  performed  had  circulated  the  report,  and  send- 
the    marriage    ceremony    between  ing  them  to  prison.    The  suspicion, 
Henry  and  ^ome  Boleyn,  and  Themas  however,  continued,  and  to  satisfv 
BeydelL    The  visitation  did  not  oom-  them  a  circular  letter  was  sent  round, 
mence  until  the  autumn  of  1535,  and  to  assure  t^em  that  if  they  lived  in 
its  work  was  to  release  all.religious  due  ^der,   and   acknowledged  the 
persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-four  king's  supremacy,  thev  should  not  be 
years  and  confine  the  rest  to  the  interfered    with.t     Meantime    the 
monasteiy,  the  abbot  giving   those  visitation  went  oil  and  the  first  house 
who  departed  a  priest's  gown  and  surrendered  was  tnat  of  Langdonj  in 
40&  of  money.    A  passage  from  a  Kent,   on  13th  November.    lS35jt 
paper  written  by  the  Abbot  of  War-  where  Dr.  Layton  dedarea,  in  his 
aoQ,  containing  his  reasons  for  re-  letter  to  Cromwell,  he  caught  the 
usung,  will  Illustrate   this  point  abbot,  William  Sayer,  in  bed  with 
He  sa^^'^  Fuiste  immediatele  after  his  ooncubine ;  he  knocked  at  the 
the  kmges  graces  visitacion  was  ex-  door  of  the  sleeping  apartment,  but 
ecuted  by  his  commissioners,  Master  received  no  answer ;  ne  then  pro- 
Doctor  Xeigh  and  Master  Jo.  ap  ceeded  to  force  it  open  with  a  pole- 
Reece    ...    mi  saide   bretheme  axe,  but  "  his  hore,  alias  his  gentle- 
toke  occasion  agenst  me  therat  and  woman,  bestyrred  hir  stumpis  toward 
said  amongst    them    that   I    was  hir  starting  hollies  (holes),  and  then 
the  cause  whi  that  thei  were  en*  Barblett  (the  man  who  was  put  to 
doiidd  within  thermonasteri."*  watch)  towke  the  tendre  damoisel. 
The  visitors  received  instructions  and  afifter  I  had  examined  hei^  to 
meiehty-six  arttcles,  the  principal  of  Dover,  then  to  the  maire,  to  sett  hir 
which  were  that  they  were  to  collect  in  some  cage  or  prison  for  viii.  dais, 
the  monks  in  their  chapter-house^  and  brought  the  noly  father  abbot  to 
•ad  everyone  should  be  oompeUed  to  Canterbury,  there  in  Chrestechirche 
giye  in  iia  obedience  to  Henry,  and  I  will  leve  hym  in  prison."    Others 
Anne,  his  wife ;  to  confess  the  pop©  soon  followea  :  the  priory  of  Folke- 

^  no  authority  in  the  country,  to  stone  on  November  15th,  and  the 

- -  ■                     ^—^—^^.^..^—^^ 
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ThoDiftj  Wright, 

t  S^tr^rpe'fl  Mem.,  voL  L,  pt  i.,  p.  821.  t  Rym«r,  Feed,  xir.,  655. 
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next  daf  thi^t  of  DoTer,  in  Februaiy,  we  muflt  make  a  yaat  disfanction  be- 

1536L  tbat  of  BiLsington,  in  Kent,  tween  the  friars  who  wandered  about 

and  Merton,  in  Yorkshire.  over  the  country,  went  into  people's 

When  the  Parliament  met  in  1536,  houses  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and 

they  passed  the  Act  for  the  suppres-  were,  therefore,  thrown  more  into 

sion  of  all  monasteries  whose  revenues  temptation,  and  those  monks  who 

were  under  ;£200  per  annum,  and  gave  remained  within  the  walls  of  their 

the  king  the  estates.    Of  this  number  monasteries,  seldom  venturing  beyond 

376  were  dissolved,  by  which  Henry  them,  and  then  only  by  special  leave, 

acquired  a  revenue  of  j£32,000,  and  a  Let  us  remember  always,  as  a  matter 

capital  in  plate  and  goods  of  £100,000.  of  justice,  before  we  accept  all  that 

The  report  which  had  been  pre-  these  visitors  report,  that  they  were 

sented  by  the  visitors  was  the  pretext  men  who  were  paid  to  do  a  certain 

for  this  step.    That  a  body  of  gentle-  work,  well  delineated  for  them ;  they 

men,  clergymen,  and  scholars  could  were  hired  to  break  in   upon  the 

be  found  ready  to  do  this  very  dirty  privacy  of  aged  abbots,  to  lay  violent 

work  does  not  speak  well  for  the  hands,  if  necessary,  upon  their  persons, 

state  of  things.    That  they  were  pre-  to  nfle  their  desks  aod  drawers,  to 

judiced  in  their  business  we  shall  read  their  private  letters,  to  peep  into 

show  from  their  own  letters;  that  dormitories,   to   cross-question   ser- 

they  were  venal  we  shall  also  show,  vants,  to  watch,  piy,  listen,  and,  in 

Their  report  was  filled  with  revela-  fact,  to  play  the  most  contemptible 

tions  of  the  most  vile  and  obscene  part  that  could  be  allowed  to  men, 

character;  charges  were  made  against  for  which  tyrants  generally  employ 

the  monks  of  crimes  which  degraded  bullies,  felons,  and  rogues, 
them  below  the  level  of  beasts ;  and.       The    dissolution   of  the   smaller 

according  to  them,  monasteries,  in-  monasteries  was  only  the  first  part  of 

stead  of  being  places  of  refuge  for  the  programme.    In  1536  an  Act  was 

holy  men,  were  dens  of  iniquity,  for  passed   (27    Henry   VIII.)   entitled 

which  no  other  term  could  be  found  ^^  An  Acte  whereby  Eeligious  Houses 

than  that  of  the  city  of  Sodom.    It  of  Monkcs,  Chanons,  and   Nonnes 

is  said  that  all  copies  of  this  report  whiche  may  dyspend  Manors,  Landes, 

were  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Maiy  ;  Tenemants,  and  Heredytaments  a6oir 

but  Burnet  says  he  saw  an  extract  of  the  clere  yearly  value  of  £200,  are 

part  of  it,  concerning  144   houses,  seven  to  the  Kinges  Highness,  his 

which  contained  the  most  revolting  heires  and  successours  for  ever." 
revelations.    We  shall  be  able  to  show       In  1538  there  were  21  suppressed ; 

from  the   letters   of  these  visitors,  in  1539  there  were  101;  a  list  of  which 

which  have  been  collected  from  the  is  given  in  liymer.'^    There  were,  in 

Cottonian  and  Harleian  MSS.,  and  1539, 57  surrenders,  37  of  which  were 

published  by  the  .Camden  Society,  abbeys  or  priories,  and  20  nunneries, 

that  they  dwelt  with  great  emphasis  and  by  this  visitation  the  king  ac- 

upon  the  horrible  vices  of  the  monks ;  quired  revenues  to  the  amount  of 

but    their   evidence   is   much    im-  ^160,000,  besides  gold  and   silver, 

r'  ed  when  we  find  them  catering  precious  stones,  furniture,  and  mate- 
bribes  for  Cromwell,  seizing  on  rials  found  in  the  monasteries.  Henry 
plate  and  valuables  :  in  fact,  acting  then,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of 
like  hired  spoilers  ana  licensed  rogues.  Gardiner,  published  a  law  called  "  Th  e 
We  cannot  adopt  their  testimony  as  Six  Articles,''  in  order  to  convince  the 
to  the  foul  charges  they  made  against  people  that  though  he  suppressed  the 
the  monks.  That  there  was  irrcgu-  monasteries,  he  had  no  intention  of 
larity  there  can  be  no  Question  what-  interfering  with  the  religion  of  the 
ever ;  that  here  and  there  a  case  of  country.  This  Act  is  also  known  by 
immorality  occurred  is  equally  cer-  the  title  of  "  The  Bloody  Statutes ; 
tain  ;  but  to  believe  that  they  were  for  it  sentenced  to  death  by  burning 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  worse  than  beasts  or  hanging  all  who  should  deny  the 
of  the  field,  we  must  have  better  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  who 
evidence  than  that  of  hired  spies,  pleaded  for  the  necessity  of  adminis- 
bailiffs,  and  depredators.  The  wnole  tering  the  sacrament  to  the  people  in 
system  was  rotten  to  the  core ;  but  both  kinds,  who  urged  that  it  was 

*  Bymer,  X*oed.  xiv.,  590. 
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lawfiil  for  pneata  to  many,  or  to  GaBierbuiy,  Windiestez:    DarbaiiL 

break  the  tow  of  chastity,  or  that  Worcester,  Carlisle^  Bocheater,  ana 

private  masses  were  of  no  service,  and  Ely  were  converted  into  deaneries  and 

auricakr  confession  not  necessary  to  colleges  of  prebends ;  but  this  was 

salvation.  very  far  short  of  what  Cranmer  had 

When  the  work  of  devastation  was  designed,  or  even  of  what  the  king  had 
completed,  there  was  naturally  a  great  intended ;  for  he  had  projected  that 
outciy  in  the  country  as  to  what  in  every  cathedral  there  should  be 
was  to  be  done  with  the  immense  readers  of  divinity,  Greek,  and  He- 
wealth  suddenly  turned  out  of  its  brew,  and  a  number  of  students 
channel  towards  the  king's  treasury,  maintained  and  instructed  in  theo- 
The  hungry  poor  who  depended  upon  logy,  whom  the  bishop  might  ordain 
the  invariable  charity  of  the  monas-  and  settle  in  his  diocese.'^*  The  ori> 
tery — ^that  virtue  which  they  pre-  ginal  MS.  of  this  project  shows, 
served  in  the  darkest  period  of  tneir  m  addition  to  what  is  mentioned  by 
history — ^began  to  feel  that  they  were  Burnet,  that  "  olde  servantes  decayd 
8U(ldenljr  cast  adrift,  and  nunger  to  have  lyfiogs,  allmshouses  for  pour 
raised  its  hoarse  voice,  and  made  folke  to  be  sustaynd  in  ,  .  .  dayly 
itself  heard  in  the  palace.  The  king,  almes  to  be  mynystrate,  mendyng  of 
to  quiet  the  awakening  apprehension  highwase,  and  exhybision  for  mynys- 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics,  in  ters  off  the  Chyrche.''tt  This  peace 
December,  1540,  turned  the  Abbey  of  offering  cost  the  king,  it  is  said,  only 
Westminster  into  a  bishop's  see,  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  per 
a  deanery,  twelve  prebends,  officers  annum,  out  of  monev  drawn  from  the 
for  the  cathedral,  and  a  choir,  and  ruin  of  nearly  seven  nundred  religious 
Thomas  Thirlby  was  appointed  bi-  houses.}} 

shop.*    In  1541,  August  4th,  he  made  An  inspection  of  the  sale  list  of 

three    bishoprics — Chester,    out   of  goods,  utensils,  &c.,  will  satisfy  any 

the  monastenr  of  St  Werburgh,  with  one   that  His  Majesty's  emissaries 

a  deanery  and  six  prebends,  t    On  3rd  were  most  ze^ous  in  his  service.  We 

Septeml)er,  Gloucester  was  made  a  give  a  few  quotations  : — §§ 

bishopric,  with  a  deanery  and  six  «Bt>niMfey.-^ale«  ther  made  the  xxiii 

prebends,  out  of  the  monastery  of  St  ^ay  of  September,  anno  regni  regis  Hen- 

reters,  and  John  Wakeman,  who  had  rid  VIII.,  80  mc,  at  the  snrvey  ther. 

been  Abbot  of  Tewkesbuiy,  was  first  «  Fynte  sold  to  Raffe  Sheldon,  esqnyer, 

bishopt  On  the  4th  September,  Peter-  and  Mr.  Markeham,  the  iron  and  glaaee  in 

borough  Abbey  was  made  a  bishopric,  the  wyndowes  of  the  north  ile  of  the  doya- 

with  a  deanery  and  six  prebends,  ter.    Item  receyvd,  xxii«  viu*. 

with  John  Chambers,  the  last  abbot,  "  Of  the  same,  Mr.  GrevyU,  'or  a  lytle 

as  bi8hop.§  The  next  year  the  abbey  **We,  and  the  pavyng  stone  ther,  lii*  iv*. 

of  Osney  was  made  a  bishopric,  witn  "(?ray  Friars  of  Stafford — Sold  to  the 


a  deanery  and   six  prebends,!  and  warden  ii  braase  potts,       .    viu' 

Robert  Bang,  the  last  abbot,  became  "Sold  to  the  Town  of  Stafford, 

l^hon  of  OxfordsM^  the   abbey  .To't?^^^:n'r'6  platted,      \    l^. 

churct  bemg  his  cathedral ;  the  see  u^  frying  pamiiandap^  of 

was  then  removed  to  Oxford,  Christ  j  hanger*,      .       .       .    vi*." 

Church  being   the  cathedral     On  i~       »          •       • 

June  4th,  1542,  the  bishopric   of  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  commia- 

Bristol  waa  made,  with  a  deanery  and  sioners  of  the  king  did  their  work 

six  prebends,  out  of  the  monastery  of  well,  and  cleared  everything  out  of 

St.  Augustine's,  in  that  dty.f    The  the   monastery.      Nothing   escaped 

priories  at  most  cathednds,  such  as  their  vigilance ;  stained  glass,  iron- 


•  Bymcr,  Feed,  i.,  706.  t  Rvmer,  FcbA  i.,  718.  t  Rymer,  Feed. !.,  724. 

{  Bymer,  Feed.  L,  731.  |)  Rymer,  Feed.  L,  748.  t  Rymer,  Feed,  i.,  748. 

••  Bnmet,  tome  i,  pp.  300-301.  ^.  ^  __. 

tt  Cotton  MSS.— Cleop.,  E  iv.,  fol.  805.  The  commencement  of  which,  written  m  the 
king's  hand,  is  qnoted  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  admirable  collection  of  letters,  in  Camden 
Soc.  Pnb.,  p.  262. 

tt  Rapin,  Hirt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  829.  ,  .  ^.  .  , 

H  Full  lists  may  be  aeen  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Wright,  before  quoted,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  these  quototions.    Tho  MS.  is  Addit.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  11,041,  foU  86. 
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work,  bellfl,  altar  clotba.  altar  candles,  Cotton  library  number  100,000  MSSu, 

book&  inures,  copes,  orewing  tubs,  and  those  of  the  Bodleian  30,000. 
troughs,  brass  pots,  spits  for  cooking.       But  the  king  was  not  allowed  to 

stew-pans,  trivets,  plates,  basins,  ana  rest ;  he  was  besieged  with  appli- 

even   frying-pans,  all  were  •  »med,  cations  by  hungry  nobles  for  estates 

turned  into  money,  and  recorded,  if  wrested  from  the  Church;  and  a 

only  six  pence.    Nay,  we  eren  find  prwctice  sprung  up  which  Ib  immor- 

that  at  the  monastery  of  Gray  Friars,  talized  by  the  name  of  ^Praying  for 

at  Lichfield,  **a  presse,  a  bedstede,  an  estate. ^^    They  used  to  knee),  and 

and  a  dore,**  were  sold  to  one  Mr.  specify  what  lands  they  wanted,  and 

Dobson  for  ^^four  pence.*^  they  bribed  Cromwell.    The  Chan- 

But  the  damage  done  to  literature  cellor,  Audeley,  bargaining  with  the 

can   scarcely  be   estimated.     Bale,  Secretary  for  the  ehhej  of  Osney, 

Bishop  of  Ossory,  although  an  enemy  sent  one  dav  a  letter  with  *'twenff 

of  the  monks,  laments  with  the  sor-  pounds,  with  my  poor  hearty  good, 

row  of  a  scholar  over  the  desolation  will,  for  some  present  trouble  in  this 

caused  by  the  wanton  iterance  of  suit"    He,  however,  failed;  but  was 

the  commissioners.    Writing  in  1549,  consoled  with  two  rich  monasteries, 

he  tells  us  that  they  would  not  have  from  the  spoils  of  which  he  built  a 

reproached  the  king  with  the  loss  of  magnificent  mansion — ^Auddey  End. 

their  libraries  if  only  the  valuable  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  promised,  when 

works  thev  contained  had  been  saved ;  begging  for  a  share,  *  Whatever  por- 

*'  if  only,    he  savs,  **  there  had  been  tion  of  land  that  I  shall  attain  by  the 

in  every  shyre  or  Englande  but  one  king's  grace  I  promise  to  give  your 

solemne  lybrary  to  the  preservacvon  lon&hip  the  first  fruits,  with  my 

of  those  noble  works   ....   but  assurea  faithful  heart  and  service, 

to  destroye  all  without  oonsyderacyon,  Hiey  even  wanted  Henry  to  spoil  the 

is  and  wvll  be  unto  Englande  for  ever  colleges,  but  he  was  disgusted  with 

a  most  norrible  infamy  among  the  their  unholy  avarice,  and  reboked 

grave  senyours  of  other  nacions."  The  them.    "  I  perceive  the  abbey  lands 

jewels,  and  gold  and  silver  clasps  have  fleshed  you,  and  set  your  teeth 

were  torn  off  the  volumes,  and  kept  on  edge  to  ask  those  of  the  colleges, 

aside,  whilst  the  books  themselves  We  pulled  down  sin  by  defacing  the 

were  sold  for  waste  paper ;  it  was  monasteries,  but  you  desire  to  throw 

sufficient  if  it  were  illuminated  to  down  all  goodness  by  subversion  of 

insure  its   fate ;   the  illuminations  colleges." 

were  torn  out,  and  the  book  cast  At  length  a  commission  was  issued 
away  to  the  general  recess,  to  be  sold  to  Thomas  Cromwell  and  others, 
for  what  it  would  fetch.  In  this  dated  12th  March,  1540,  empowering 
way,  according  to  Bale,  they  came  to  them  to  sell  the  estates  of  the  monas- 
base  uses ;  they  were  used  by  servants  teries  which  were  not  given  away  to 
to  scour  their  candlesticks,  to  rub  the  nobles  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
their  boots ;  some  were  sent  abroad  years  purchase, 
to  the  foreign  bookbinders ;  and  he  But  we  must  leave  this  scene  of 
tells  us  he  knew  a  case  where  a  desolation,  and  advance  to  the  deli- 
tradesman  bou£[ht  the  contents  of  neation  of  the  last  tragedy  played 
two  noble  libranes  for  forty  shillinm,  out  under  the  walls  of  that  great 
and  had  been  using  them  for  neany  monastery,  which  we  have  made  the 
ten  years  for  waste  paper,  and  had  central  figure  in  this  history  of  the 
enough  left  to  last  him  many  years  Influence  of  English  Monasticism. 
more.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  Of  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries 
then,  that  when  we  read  Leland*s  in  England.  Glastonbury  Abbey  was 
account  of  the  monastic  libraries,  wo  the  most  flourishing  and  the  least 
read  of  books  seen  by  him  which  are  corrupt  at  tiie  time  when  the  great 
not  now  extant ;  and  the  best  proof  change  came.  It  had  weatherod  a 
perhaps  of  what  we  have  lost  is  in  storm  of  legal  contention  against 
the  richness  of  what  little  has  been  tyrannical  simony,  which  had  lasted 
saved,  and  which  now  form  the  valu-  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  a  fire 
able  collections — the  Cottonian,  in  which  had  nearly  razed  it  to  the 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  MSS.  ground.  Its  churches  were  rebuilt 
ill  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  collected  and  redecorated,  ita  out-buildings 
by  Cotton  and  Parker.    Those  of  the  were  extended,  it  was  at  peace  within 
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itself,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  more  than  300 :  his  table  hospitality 

Wells  was  eti'cotually  kept  at  bay.  was  profuse;  ne  often  entertained 

Itichard   Beere,  who   died  on   the  500  people  of  fashion  at  once,  and 

20th  January,  1524,  was  one  of  the  everyWednesdayand  Friday  the  poor 

most  splendid  and  distinguished  of  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 

the  aboots  who  had  prcsid^  at  Glas-  were  relieved  out  of  his  own  charity 

tonbury  from  the  time  of  Dunstan.  at  the  almonry. 

He  was  the  friend  of  Henry  VII.,  In  1539,  as  we  have  already  men- 

and  went  to  Rome  as  his  ambassadcnr  tioned,  we  find  the  Abbot  of  Glaston- 

to  convey  his  congratulations  to  Pius  bury  was  present  at  the  Parliament 

IV.  on  his  elevation  to  the  chair.  He  summoned  to  assemble  on  •the  28th 

was  also  a  great  friend  of  Erasmus,  of  April    A  letter,*  however,  is  ex- 

who  corresponded  with  him,  consulted  tant,  the  only  one  written  by  him  to 

him  on  literary  matters,  and  even  re-  OromweU,  beggine  him  to  ^et  him 

frained  at  his  advice  from  publishing  excused  through  his  many  infirmi- 

a  work  he  had  written  upon  theology,  ties  and  increasing  age.    We  shall 

Upon  his  death  the  convent  met,  give  it  as  collated  with  the  original, 

and  decided  upon  paying  Wolsey  the  as  it  forms  a  good  portrait  of  Richard 

compliment  of  choosing  an  abbot  for  Whiting,  drawn  by  himself, 
them.    Wolsey  had  been  Bishop  of 

Bath  and  WellL  and  therefore  was  well  "  Right  Honourable  mt  sinoleb  good 

acquainted  witn  Glastonbury  and  the  Lobd, — ^My  dewtie  in  recommendationa  in 

Glastonbury  monks.     To  the  surprise  ^f^"^^  humble  wise  remembered  unto  youre 

of  the  brotherhood,  but  to  their  entire  «?^l.^'1f??V  Pleasithit  you  to  be 

satisfaction,  he  fixed  upon  Richard  adyertisedthat  I  have  received  the  Kmge  a 

OOU1DACK.WUU,  uc»  UA«,«  «t^«               v»  WTitto  Commanding  me  to  cnmme  unto  hia 

Whitmg,  who    was    then  only  the  ^^^^  High  Parikment  to  be  holden  at 

CameranUS    or    chamberlain,  havmg  Westminster  the  28th  daye  of  this  present 

charge  over  the  wardrobe,  the  lava-  moneth  of  Aprile.    My  goode  Lorde,  the 

tory,  the  tailory,  and  the  dormitoiy  trewthe  is  this,  as  knoweth  our  Lorde  God, 

of  the  monks-— a  useful,  but  not  a  I  have  been  greatlye  diseased  with  dyvers 

dignified  position.    Still  Whiting  was  infirmities  more  than  this  halffe  yere,  inso- 

a  great  favourite,  and  no  mean  man.  moche  that  for  the  more  parte  of  the  tyme 

Hewas  well  bom,  a  scholar,  and  a  good  I  l»»J«  "<>*  ^^able  to  labour  fourthe  of 

Christian.     He  was  spoken  of  in  the  my  houj»e,  and  I  cannot  ryde,  nother  yett 

commission  of  inducti^  as  "  probum  ^J^  ^^t^l  hv^^^^^ 

....                                       '^>.        ^  m  veray  greate  payne;  oy  reason  wnereoi 

et  re ligiosum  yirum-virum  itaque  lamnotabletodomy  mirtbondendewtie 
providum  et  discretum  vita  monbUS  ^^  the  Kinges  Magtste,  as  with  my 
et  soiciitiacommendabilem."  It  was  hoole  harte  and  wiUe  I  would  do,  and  that 
a  grand  promotion ; — from  the  simple  right  moche  grieyith  me  as  knoweth  God. 
occuixition  of  looking  after  the  most  In  consideration  whereof,  goode  my  Lorde, 
ordinary  domestic  matters,  he  was  in  whom  is  my  singlcr  tmste,  I  hartlie  and 
advanced  to  a  position  little  inferior  "ght  humbUe  beseke  you,  be  goode  Lorde 
to  thafi  of  a  prince.  He  was  a  mitred  *nto  me,  as  ye  always  hithato h*ve  been ; 
abbot  of  one  of  the  richest  monas-  f,^f.;i>XJf ^^^«f^r  t^^^^ 
teries  in  the.kingdom.  He  had  a  i,?^^ ^^l^l ^n^ hS?:;: 
seat  m  the  House  of  Peers,  where  he  ^^^  ^^^  ^hat  of  his  most  abimdant  grace 
was  present  in  the  Parliament  of  i^^^  pjtie  it  may  please  his  Highness  moste 
1539,  where  he  sat  robed  and  mitred  graciously  to  pardon  me,  and  to  be  absent 
as  the  second  abbot  in  the  kinedom  ;  at  this  time  from  this  his  Graceis  said  Par- 
he  had  the  power  of  conierring  lament  wherein  youre  goode  Lordship  may 
knighthood  ;  his  residence  was  equal  do  towardes  me  a  right  mercifuU  and  chari- 
to  a  paUce ;  he  had  four  manor-  ^We  acte  as  knoweth  God.  But  if  the 
housed  rural  retreate,  parks,  gardens,  ^"J«?. P^**?™.^  "^v.Tf^^J^^^l 
aodneries.    .When  L  w^t  abr^  SS^  gi^l^rpf^-'ilJS  ^=^^^^^^^ 

on  state  occasions  to  attend  Parlia-  ^^^  than  to  tarry  at  home.    My  goode 

ment,  councils,  or  Church  ceremomes,  lo^^  i  ^  ^ot  able  to  make  you  recom- 
he  was  attended  by  a  retmue  of  100  ^^ma  accordingly,  otherwise  then  with  my 
persons ;  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  moste  hartye  prayers,  which  of  my  very 
gentlemen  were  intrusted  to  his  care  dewtie  I  am  bonden  to  rendre  unto  Al- 
to train,  and  of  these  he  brought  up  myghtie  God  for  the  greate  goodenea  your 
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goode  tiOr^liTp  liAtli  alwayes  doon  to  me  dissolved   or   should  be    dissolved 

berebiforc  aa  knowest  God^  who  alwayea  hereafter  to  the  king.     It  is  poBsiUe 

presenre  your  goode  liord3hippe  in  honour.  ^Y^^X  those  noble  ablwts  thongnt  they 

At  Glastonbury,  the  7th  day  of  ApriL  ^^  certainly  to  be  exempted,  for  it 

Yr  Lordsbipps  Bedisman  assured,  passed  the  peers  on  the  first  reading, 

Bic  Abbatt.  though  there  were  eighteen  abbots 

present)  and  on  the  second,  twentv 

Pour  years  before  the  date  of  this  being  present,   and   on   the  third, 

letter,  Glastonbury  Abbey  had  been  though    seventeen    were     present, 

visited  ;  for  we  have  an  incidental  amongst  whom  are  more  particularly 

mention  of  the  fact  in  a  letter  writ-  mentioned  tiie  Abbots  of  Glaston- 

ten  by  Dr.  Layton  to  Cromwell,  on  bury,  Colchester,  and  Reading.    As 

Bartholomew's  Day,  1535,  in  which  there  were  only  twenty-eight  parlia- 

he  says:*  *^  Testemyght  late  we  came  mentaiy  abbots,  this  was  a  very  strong 

from    Glassynburie   to   Bristowe  ;"  muster.     This  Wi\s  in  June,  1539. 

and  amongst  the  relics  sent   from  The    abbot,   when   the  Parliament 

Maiden   Bradly  are   "  two  flowres "  broke  up,  shortly  after  returned  to 

that  on  Christmas  Eve,  ^*  *  hora  ipsa  Glastonbury  in  peace^  but  was  aston- 

qua   Christus    natus   fuerat,'    will  ished  at  receiving  a  visit  in  the  month 

spring  and  burgen"  (bud).  This  was,  of  September,  when  in  the  peaceful 

probably,  a  slip  of  a  transplant  from  retirement  of  his  rural  seat  of  Sharp- 

the  Holy  Thorn  of  Glastonbury.  To-  ham,  where  no  doubt  he  had  gone  to 

wards  the  end  of  the  letter  there  is  a  solace  and  recruit  himself  after  the 

testimony  as  to  the  morality  of  Glas-  terrible  journey  to  and  from  London 

tonbury,  which,  cx)ming  from  such  a  in  the  ^' horse  litter,^'    The  visitors 

quarter,  we  ma^  accept.  ^  At  Bruton  first  went  to  the  monastery  as  we 

and  Glassenburie  ther  is  noth^g  no-  learn  from  their  letter  to  Cromwell 

table,  the  brethren  be  so  straitt  Kep-  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 

pide  that  they  cannot  offende ;"  and  finding  the  abbot  was  at  Sharpham, 

there  is  still  further  evidence  in  a  thev  went  there  without  delay,  dis- 

letter  written  by  John  Fitz  James  to  turbed  him  in  his  rest^  and  examined 

Cromwell,  who  also  testifies  to  the  him  upon  *^  certain  articleSj*^  after 

good  order  of  the  monastery.     He  tellinghimof  the  object  of  their  visit 

says,  *'  I  have  spoken  with  my  lorde  We  must  here  mention  the  fact  that 

abbot  of  Glaston  concemynge  suche  Abbot  Whiting  was  willing  to  do  all 

injunccions  as  weer  geven  hym  and  he  could  consistently  with  his  own 

his  covent  by  your  deputie  at  the  last  honour  and  the  honour  of  his  monas- 

visitation  there,**    He  then  says  that  tery  to  please  the  king ;  we  have  seen 

the  abbot  objected  to  four  of  the  ar-  how  in  the  sickness  and  imbecility  of 

tides,  which,  if  obeyed,  would  very  age  he  undertook  a  long  joiuney  of 

much  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  about  260  miles  to  be  present  at  the 

the  house,  and  be  very  inconvenient  Parliament,  and  it  is  upon  record  that 

to  the  abbot    He  urges  Cromwell  to  when  the  visitors  went  round  for  the 

leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  abbot,  first  time  to  administer  the  oath,  as 

and  says,  "  I  douto  not  they  will  kepe  to    the   king's    supremacy.    Abbot 

as  goode  religion  as  any  house  of  that  Whiting  signed  it  at  the  head  of  his 

order  withyn  this  realme.*'t  monks :  ne  was  ready  to  do  eveiything 

It  is  quite  clear  however  that  the  consistent  with  his  duty  as  a  subject ; 

letter  of  old  Abbot  Whiting  to  Crom-  he  received  the  visitors  always  with 

well  to  excuse  him  from  attending  friendly  hospitality,  but   now  they 

the  Parliament  of  1539  was  unsuccess-  had  come  to  try  him  upon  the  rights 

f ul,  for  all  the  historians  unite  in  of  his  monastery,  he  became  at  once 

saying  that  there  were  eighteen  of  a  changed  man ;  from  being  tottering 

the   i>arliamentary  abbots   present,  and  feeble,  he  grew  strong  at  the 

and  his  name  is  mentioned  amongst  indignity,  and  neither  bribes,  pro- 

them.    In  the  month  of  June^  that  mises,  nor  threats  could  induce  him 

Parliament  passed  anactfor  assigning  to  yield  to  the  extortionate  demands 

all  such  monasteries   as   had  been  of  the  visitors.    They,  upon  his  refu> 
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•sal,  arrested  him  on  the  spot,  carried  we  should  here  tarry  this  fortnithe, 
liim  back  to  the  abbey,  and  in  their    we  do  suppose  daily  to  increase  in 

own  language  "  proceeded  that  night  plate  and  otner  goodis  by  false  knaves 

to  search  his  study  for  letters  and  convayde."    They  then  declare  that 

books."     They  declare  they  found  they  found  the  two  treasurers  of  the 

secreted  in  his  study,  a  written  book  church,  who  were  monks,  with  two 

of   arguments    against    the    king's  clerks  of  the  vestry,  who  were  tem- 

divorce  with  bulls,  pardons,  and  a  poral  men.  in  open  robbery,  and  had 

life  of  Becket,  but  "  we  could  w>ifind  committed  them  to  prison. 
any  letter  thai  was  materuxlV^  They        "  At  our  first  entree  into  the  treser- 

then  examined  the  abbot  once  more,  house  and  vestre   also,  we  nether 

and  took  down  his  answers,  which  founde  jewellis,  plate,  nor  omamentis 

they  compelled  him  to  si^pi.    After  sufficient  to  serve   a  pour   parishe 

this  he  was  taken  to  the  Tower  and  churche.  wherof  we  cold  not  a  litell 

confined,  "  being  hut  a  very  wmk  man  marvilL      After  a  diligent  search  in 

and  sickly^    Now  comes  the  grand  every  comer  of  the  monastery,  they 

point  of  their  visit,  and  the  truth  at  length  found  all  the  plated  oma* 

appears.     We  must  give  their  own  mentsof  the  church,  and  another  sum 

words,  as  being  more  emphatic  evi-  of  money — how  much  they  could  not 

dence  of  what  we  have  stated  as  to  tell,  but  were  sure  it  was  of  considerable 

their  rapacious  energy : —  value,  and  they  felt  confident  there  was 

"  We   have  in  money  £300  and  more.    They  declared  the  abbot  and 

above,  but  the  certainty  of  plate  and  monks  had  stolen  and  hidden  as  much 

other  stuffe  there,  as  yet  we  know  plate  and  ornament  as  would  have 

not,  for  we  have  not  had  opportunity  sufficed  to  have  begun  a  new  abbey, 

for  the  same,  but  shortly  we  iiitend  "  What  they  mentte  therebv  we  leve 

(God  willing)  to  proceed  to  the  same,  itt  to  your  judgmentt."    They  then 

whereof  we  shall  ascertain  your  lord-  inquire  what  is  to  be  done  with  these 

ship  so  shortly  as  we  may.    This  is  four  persons,  and  add  that  the  house 

also  to  advertise  your  lordship  that  was  great,  goodly,  and  princely,  such 

we  have  found  a  fair  chalice  of  gold  as  they  had  never  seen  the  like,  with 

and   divers  other  parcels  of  plate  four  parks  adjoining,  the  furthermost 

which  the  abbot  had  hid  secretly  ofthembutfour  miles  from  the  house; 

from  all  such  commissionei'S  as  have  a  great  "mere,"t  five  miles  in  compass, 

bine  there  in  times  past,  and  as  yet  well  replenished  with  pike,  breme, 

he  knoweth  not  that  we  have  found  perch,  and  roach  ;  four  fair  manor- 

the  same.    We  assure  your  lordship  houses,  the  furthermost  being  only 

it  is  the  goodliest  house  of  that  sort  three  miles  distant,  and  one  in  Dor- 

that  ever  we  have  seen.    We  would  setshire,  twenty  miles  distant.    They 

that  your  lordship  did  know  it  as  we  then  discharged  the  servants,  with  a 

do,  then  we  doubt  not  but  your  lord-  half  year's  wages  ;  the  monks  also, 

ship  would  judge  it  a  house  mete  for  with  a  small  sum,  and  pensions  ac- 

the  king^s  majesty,  and  for  no  man  cording  to  the  scale  laid  down,  who, 

else,  which  is  to  our  great  comfort,  they  said,  were  glad  to  go,  and  were 

and  we  trust  verily  that  there  shall  grateful  for  the  king's  kindness.  They 

never  come  any  double  hood  within  were  about  to  sell  the  cattle  for  ready 

that  house  again."*  money,  and  let  out  the  pastures  and 

They  spent  a  week  in  searching  demesnes  from  Michaelmas  quarterly, 

over  this  great  abbey,  and  on  the  in  order  that  the  king  might  lose  no 

28th  of  September  they  wrote  another  rent ;  for  the  abbot  had  much  pasture 

letter  to  Uromwell,  giving  him  an  land  in  his  hands, 
account  of  their  success.    "  We  have        The  book  they  found  containing 

dayly  founde  and  tryede  oute  bothe  arguments  against  thB  king's  divorce 

money  and  plate  hyde  and  muryde  was  sent  by  them  to  Cromwell,  with 

up  in  wallis  and  other  secrette  places,  information  that  they  had  come  to 

as  well  by  the  abbott  as  other  of  the  knowledge  of  "  dyvers  and  sundrve 

covent,  and  also  convaide  to  diverse  treasons  commytted  and  done  by  the 

placis  m  the  countrye.    And  in  case  Abbot  of  Glastonbury."    The  result 
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was  not  long  coming.    A  charge  of  and  whose  fate  was  so  sad,  and  coa« 

hiffh  treason  was  got  np  aeunst  the  dude  by  summing  np  in  a  few  words 

abtwt,  and  he  was  tried  at  WeUs  the  what  we  may  suomit  to  be  the  troth 

14th  November,  and  condemned,  with  as  regards  monasticiBm  generally, 

two  other  monks,  for  robbing  the  We  have  endeavonred  to  show  its 

abbey.    So  the  letter  of  Lord  fiiSBell  influence  upon   life,  literature,  and 

says ;  but  the  probability  is  he  was  art,  and  also  the  influence  of  external 

charged  with  high  treason,  as  si^-  political  circumstances  upon  it    That 

gest^  to  Cromwell  by  the  oommis-  it  was  at  one  time  pure  is  supported 

sioners.    The  trial  must  haye  been  a  by  the  clearest  historical  testimony ; 

pretence,  since  the  abbot  was  allowed  but  that  it  went  the  sad  way  of  ail 

no  time  to  take  advice  or  prepare  his  human  things  is  the  sole  teaching  of 

defence.  its  later  history.    As  it  terminated  in 

The  next  day,  the  15th  November,  a  crisis,  so  it  b^gan  in  one.  It  sprung 
he  was  taken  with  the  two  monks  up  in  the  wake  of  that  early  Ghris- 
from  Wells  to  Glastonbury.  Here,  tianity  which,  wiping  away  its  tesis 
as  a  last  indignity,  he  was  drawn  after  ages  of  persecution,  girded  up 
through  the  town  upon  a  hurdle  to  its  Kilns  to  march  forth  and  do  its 
the  ^r  Hill,  where  he  was  to  be  Master^s  work  with  those  fierce  bar- 
executed.  He  then  asked  pardon  of  barian  races  who  were  overturning 
Qod,  and  submitted  to  his  fate  pa-  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  and  settUng 
tientlv.  He  was  hanged,  and  after  he  on  their  ruins, 
had  oeen  cut  down  his  head  was  In  one  vast  march  of  eztermina- 
struck  offL  his  bodj  divided  into  quar-  tion  they  came  down  from  the  wilds 
ters,  the  head  bemg  placed  over  the  of  the  North,  and  but  for  the  inter- 
gate  of  his  abbey,  and  a  quarter  sent  ference  of  tiiese  Christian  nusBton- 
toeachofthe  four  towns,  Wells,  Bath,  aries,  would  have  obliterated  every 
Ilchester,  and  Bridgwater.  The  two  trace  of  culture  in  Europe.  For 
monks  suffered  with  him,  and  the  twelve  centuries  it  existed  in  our  own 
memory  of  that  deed  is  not  extinct  land,  a  mighty  agency,  with  varied 
amongst  the  peasantry  to  this  day,  the  fortunes.  We  have  seen  it  in  the 
Tor  being  still  pointed  out  as  the  hands  of  wild  heathen  savi^ges,  its 
spot  where  ^  poor  Abbot  Whiting  was  holy  places  violaJted,  its  votaries  mnr- 
murdered."  deiod  in  cold  blood,  its  treasures  ran- 

Thus  fell  the  celebrated  monastery  sacked,  its  walls  razed  to  the  ground : 
of  Glastonbury,  which  is  connected  and  we  have  seen  it  in  peace  and 
with  the  very  earliest  records,  myth-  plenty,  the  home  of  a  band  of  Chris- 
ical  and  real,  of  Christianitv  in  Eng-  tian  men  engaged  in  prayer,  prsiae, 
land.  Its  lands  found  their  way  and  duty,  presided  over  by  one 
prindpallv  into  the  possession  of  the  upon  whose  charity  the  poor  de- 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  buildings  fell  pended,  and  to  whose  hospitality  the 
into  ruin,  and  the  magnificent  hbrary  traveller  looked  for  shelter  and  re- 
was  scattered.  As  late  even  as  ten  freshment.  We  have  seen  it  the 
years  a^o,  a  fragment  of  an  illumin-  asylum  of  learning  and  art  in  ages  of 
ated  missal  was  found  in  a  peasant's  diurkness  and  violence ;  and  we  hare 
house,  whose  children  had  gradually  seen  it  in  wealth  and  luxuiy,  jrielding 
torn  up  the  rest.  Even  now,  for  miles  gradually  to  the  influence  of  ocorup- 
round  the  country,  in  farmhouses  here  tion,  becoming  avaricious  and  idle, 
and  there,  are  to  be  found  portions  of  fond  of  pomp  and  gr^y  of  j^wer ; 
sculpture  torn  from  the  abbey,  and  and  finally  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
used  for  the  purposes  of  building.  hour  of  its  doom,  when  the  hand  of 

Thus  fell  Glastonbury,  and  thus  the  avenger  rested  heavily  upon  it, 
fell  English  Monasticisin,  amid  the  when  the  powers  of  the  world  con- 
terror  and  the  apprehension  of  all  £u-  spired  against  it,  when  there  was  no 
rope,  whose  eyes  were  turned  towards  mercy  for  the  past  nor  hope  for  the 
the  strange  doings  of  England.  future,  when  it  fell  before  the  Btotm, 

Wemust  take  farewell  of  that  noble  and  now  lives   only  in  history,  a 

Mother  Church  of  Avalon,  whose  monument  to  the  glory  and  the  vanity 

career  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace^  of  man. 
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With  regard  to  that  levelling  and  after  all,  but  a  repetition  of  the  past ; 

making  even   of  things   of  which  and  this  was  how  it  was  that  my  hero 

Charlie  had  thought  on  that  autumn  was  able  so  clearly  to  look  on  into 

evening  in  his  snuggery,  I  think  there  the  years  to  come,  which  were  so 

was  very  little  rec[uired  to  make  him  rich  in  promise,  so  fair  and  even ; 

in  every  way  Aggie's  equal  promising  to  himself  that  this  his 

With  some  people  there  might  have  life,  which  was  so  full  of  blessings, 
been  a  difference  very  great  and  should  be  a  faithful,  honest  one — in 
tremendous ;  there  might  have  lain  the  end  not  found  wanting  in  any- 
great  mountains,  uneven  places,  re-  thing.  It  was  so  that  Charlie  had 
quiring  very  much  of  levelling  ;  the.  vowed  on  that  autumn  evening;  it  was 
difference  might  have  been  so  wide,  so  that  he  repeated  his  vow  over 
that  no  time,  no  number  of  years  or  again,  ver]^  earnestly  to  himself,  as  he 
strength  of  purpose,  could  ever  have  Imelt  beside  Aggie  in  that  little 
made  all  even.  But  with  Charlie  it  country  church  near  Cheltenham, 
was  different  In  so  many  ways  he  Through  the  painted  windows  fell 
and  Aggie  were  so  much  alike— in  the  autumn  sunlight  on  my  kneel- 
so  many,  many  small  things ;  and  ing  saint,  on  her  soft,  earnest  face, 
yet,  even  then  he  kept  telling  him-  on  her  white,  snowy  dress  and  veil, 
self  that  between  them  there  still  lay  There  was  a  little  gold  ring  upon 
a  very  wide  difference,  and  that  the  her  finger  on  this  autumn  morning, 
good,  was  almost  aU  on  her  side.  With  A^e  was  married, 
long  years  of  patient  life  that  levelling  The  bells  were  all  ringing,  and  the 
and  making  even  of  things  would  little  church  was  hunc  with  garlands, 
come  at  last.  And  what  if  it  did  not  Manv  tiny  hands  had  been  busy  there 
come  until  life  was  old  1  What  if  it  the  day  before,  and  many  little  village 
never  came  until  thev  two  were  gray-  gardens  had  sent  in  their  humble 
headed  and  old  ?  Still  he  had  told  offerings  of  their  last  flowers  ;  they 
himself  that  it  should,  some  time  or  were  all  given  cheerfully  to  deck  the 
another.  He  would  so  live  and  wait ;  church.  So  much  of  the  prettiness 
living  always  as  good  men  should  of  life  had  always  been  with  Aggie, 
live  ;  waiting  always  as  patient  men  so  much  of  sunshine,  so  much  of  the 
only  can  wait ;  making  himself  in  beauty  of  natm*e  :  and  it  was  under 
idl  things  so  worthy,  that  in  the  end  a  whole  bower  of  green  and  white, 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  of  pretty  leaves  and  snowy  flowers, 
them,  their  lives  should  be  so  similar  that  my  saint  knelt  on  her  wedding- 
in  everything.  And  this  he  had  de-  dajr,  holding  in  hers  the  honest 
termined  to  accomplish  by  himself :  patient  hand  which  was  henceforth  to 
this  levelling  and  making  even  should  guide  and  guard  her  throughout  her 
be  a  work  of  his  own.  He  would  life.  There  stood  her  old  faSier,  close 
always  keep  watching  Jier,  striving  to  beside  her,  with  his  gray  head  bent,  his 
live  after  ner;  so  that  in  the  end  kindly  eyes  full  u^  of  tears  ;  for,  see- 
they  two  might  be  found  as  equals.  ing  things  alwavs  in  a  dream,  he  was 

Good,  patient  Charlie  !    When  he  thmking  of  other  wedding-days,  of 

told  himself  all  this,  he  didn't  know  other   country   churches^    of  other 

that  he  was  laving  out  a  very  easy  bending  heads,  upon  which  the  sun 

task  for  himself ;  he  never  thought  had  shone  in  the  days  that  were  no 

that  he  stood  very  near  the  light  as  more. 

it  was — ^that  between  him  and  Aggie  Present  in  his  mind  was  one  to 
there  was,  after  all,  but  a  very  slight  whom  in  those  old  days  he  too  had 
difference.  His  life  was  so  blameless,  made  such  marriage  vows,  in  an  ear- 
so  pure  and  honest,  he  had  always  so  nest  loving  spirit,  present  always, 
waDced  in  the  lignt,  that  this  new  living  always,  although  in  sabstauc^ 
Ufe  into  which  he  was  looking  was^  dead. 
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And  there  came  the  picture  of  that  to  the  end.  where  Tom  sent  kind  re- 
other  quiet  little  wedding  in  the  gards  to  Charlie  Okedon,  with  many 
Welsh  church  scarce  a  year  ago.  ^ood  wishes ;  it  was  so  thoughtful 
There  came  the  image  of  a  little  of  him,  so  generous,  so  like  himself ; 
golden-haired  girl,  of  smiles,  and  and  when  she  came  to  the  end,  when 
blushes,  and  parting  tears :  and  she  read  the  "  God  bless  you,"  in  big 
then  he  was  roused  from  his  dream :  straggling  letters,  there  were  tears  in 
he  was  wanted  to  come  forward  ana  her  gentle  gray  eyes, 
give  away  this  other  child ;  and  Of  course  Charlie  read  the  letter, 
while  he  did  so  the  tears  were  still  There  were  no  secrets  between  him 
in  his  eyes ;  in  his  heart  he  was  and  Aggie ;  they  had  everything  in 
pray^ing  very  earnestly  that  his  good,  common  :  he  had  heard  the  whole 
patient  little  sirl  might  be  more  for-  story  of  Tom  Foulkes's  love  ;  he  had 
tunate  in  her  life,  always  keeping  in  heard  of  his  even  persevering  so  far 
the  sunlight,  away  from  the  shadow  as  to  ask  again  after  having  been 
and  darkness.  once  refused ;  but  he  didn't  think 
Charlie  and  Aggie  were  going  to  the  worse  of  him  for  having  so  per- 
make  a  very  short  honeymoon.  A  severed.  With  Charlie  I  think  it  would 
fortnight's  stay  in  some  quiet  retired  have  been  different ;  he  was  such  a 
little  place,  and  then  they  were  to  very  shy  sensitive  young  man  that 
return.  had  Aggie  refused  him  on  that  sum- 
Thoughtful  Aggie,  always  thinking  mer  evening  in  the  moonlight,  I  am 
of  others,  never  selfish,  she  would  very  sure  he  would  never  again  have 
not  leave  her  old  father  all  alone  for  approached  her ;  he  would  have  held 
long ;  just  those  two  weeks  away,  himself  so  far  removed  from  her. 
that  was  all,  and  then  my  saint  had  Reader,  you  will  call  this  pride ; 
planned  that  their  Christmas-day  you  will  blame  my  good,  honesty 
should  be  spent  together  in  the  old  young  hero,  for  allowing  himself  so 
road-side  hpuse.  to  indulge  in  such  an  evil  thing  ;  but 
It  was  not  a  parting  made  in  un-  it  was  not  pride ;  it  was  only  that 
certainty,  with  a  vague  dread  that  amour  pro^rre  which  every  man 
things  might  not  go  well ;  it  was  ought  to  have,  and  is  as  far  removed 
not  a  parting  in  which  their  lives  from  pride  as  evil  is  from  good. 
should  be  separated  for  ever,  in  which  When  my  hero  heard  the  story  of 
old  ties  should  be  broken,  old  loves  Tom  Foulkes's  love,  while  he  listened 
estranged  ;  everything  should  be  just  to  it  all,  he  told  himself  many  times 
the  same  between  them.  This  Aggie  that  had  his  love  been  so  unfortu- 
told  herself  many  times,  a  good  por-  nate,  he  would  have  kept  the  sorrow 
tion  of  her  love  and  time  should  still  to  himself ;  he  would  have  borne  his 
be  laid  aside  for  that  kind  old  father  trials  in  secret,  telling  no  one,  never 
who  was  so  lonely  now,  whose  life  recurring  to  the  subject  with  Aggie, 
would  become  so  solitary  when  she  He  would  have  been  none  the  less 
wjis  gona  Many  times  my  saint  true  to  her;  he  would  never  have 
told  herself  that  her  love  could  never  forgotten  her,  never  ceased  loving  her 
become  a  selfish  one  ;  never  become  through  all  time  ;  but  those  troubles 
so  engrossing  that  the  duties  of  life  should  have  been  his  own  secrets, 
should  be  in  any  way  forgotten ;  such  known  to  none.  But  things  had 
love  would  only  become  a  sin ;  so  she  gone  well  with  him  ;  and  while  he 
told  herself  often ;  such  love  could  read  that  letter  he  was  sitting  close 
lead  to  no  good  ;  and  then  she  to  Aggie  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
planned  within  herself  the  same  room,  nolding  her  hand,  and  feeling 
good  plans  which  she  had  made  that  she  was  altogether  his,  and  so 
many  times  before,  for  this  new  life  he  forgave  Tom  for  his  perseverance, 
with  its  many  joys  and  its  many  He  thought  that,  perhaps,  after  all, 
many  new  cares  and  responsibilities,  such  constancy,  such  long-suffering 
To  Aggie  on  her  wedding-da^  there  love,  was  not  unmanly  or  absurd, 
came  a  long  letter  from  Tom  Foulkes;  Coming  from  anyone  else,  it  might 
and  in  that  letter  Captain  Tom  have  been  very  different,  but  no  one 
wished  her  many  years  of  happy  knowing  Tom  Foulkes,  knowing  his 
married  life.  It  was  such  an  honest  brave,  hearty  nature,  could  ever  call 
forgiving  letter,  so  manly,  Aggie  him  unmanly.  He  was  one  of  l^iosa 
thought  as  she  read  it  through,  even  easy-going  gentlemen,  who  are  some* 
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Wbat  weaik  where  their  affections  are  such  temptations.  Hen  who  are  not 
t;oncemed^  who  lack  that  pride  and  in  love,  men  who  haye  never  been  in 
amour -propre^  which  stands  so  la-  love,  men  who  are  not  capable  of 
mentably  in  other  men's  way,  and  loving  very  desperately,  wUl  boast 
who.  consequently,  through  their  ten-  that  in  their  love  they  would  always 
der-neartedness,  are  misjudged,  and  be  consistent,  always  noble  and  manl;^. 
pronounced  unmanly  and  weak,  but  Such  men  do  not  know  what  love  is 
of  Tom  Foulke&  no  man  could  so  — what  a  very  humbling,  spirit-break- 
have  spoken.  It  he  had  been  hum-  ing  passion  it  may  become, 
ble,  perhaps  too  humble  and  patient  Tom  Foulkes,  when  he  made  that 
in  his  love,  it  was  the  one  thing  wise  resolve  to  try  and  forget  Aggie, 
which  was  quite  inconsistent  with  had  had  no  great  temptation  to  resist, 
his'  character.  He  was  such  a  At  the  time  that  he  had  so  planned 
thoroughly  manly  fellow,  so  gene-  there  had  been  nothing  to  rouse  his 
rous  in  all  his  thoughts  and  deeds,  jealousy.  He  knew  how  quiet  the 
so  kindlj,  so  honest  and  straight-  life  was  in  that  old  house  near  Chel- 
forward  m  every  way,  so  pure-mmd-  tenham  :  he  knew  how  very  unlikely 
ed,  that  when  he  had  first  spoken  to  it  was  that  in  that  retired  place,  so 
Aggie,  when  his  love  had  been  re-  far  from  the  gaiety  of  life,  Aggie 

1'ected  in  a  wavering  uncertain  way,  would  ever  meet  any  other  man  ;  and 

le  had  only  told  himself  that  he  had  it  was  in  this  way  that  Captain  Tom 

been  a  little  rash  and  impetuous,  had  become  so  resigned  to  his  fate. 

He  had  not  wooed  her  as  other  men  He  was  very  firm  in  those  days,  al- 

would  have  done ;  he  had  never  tried  ways  determined  to  forget  her ;  and 

to  make  her  like  him  in  any  of  the  vet,  when  he  got  Lily's  letter,  when 

many  conventional  small  ways  which  he  felt  for  the  first  time  that  in  truth 

most  men  use  in  their  love  making ;  she  was  utterly  lost  to  him  for  ever, 

he  had  been  very  rash  and  impetuous,  then  it  was  that  he  began  to  see  how 

and  he  had  only  got  the  answer  which  very  vain  all  his  valiant  boasts  had 

he  ought  to  have  expected ;  and  so  been  ;  he  felt  then  that  he  had  been 

it  was  that  he  had  risked  one  other  entirely  mistaken  in  himself ;  he  felt 

chance,  thinking  that  in  so  doing  he  that  he  had  been  deceiving  himself 

was  onlv  acting  fairly,  both  with  re-  when  he  had  told  himself  that  he  was 

gard  to  himself  and  Agrie.   And  then,  satisfied  to  live  without  her,  that  he 

again,  when  he  had  rSiked  that  other  had  well  nigh  made  up  his  mind  that 

chance,  and  it  had  failed,  then  there  when  some  time  or  another  she  should 

bad  come  the  weakness  which  was  take  to  herself  a  husband,  he  would, 

so  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  then  in  his  noble,  manly  way,  be  able  to 

he  had  determined  to  wait— to  wait  hold  out  his  hand  to  that  man,  be 

he  didn't  know  how  long — ^imtil  this  able  to  see  them  daily  together,  and 

his  constant  love  should  be  requited,  yet  never  feel  any  bitterness  or  jea- 

Many  times,  while  he  was  so  living,  lousy  in  his  heart.  He  had  not  known 

80  waiting  for  that  which  was  never  himself  in  so  planning,  in  so  vowing, 

to   come,   Tom    Foulkes    had    felt  It  is  so  that  men  will  sometimes 

ashamed  of  his  persevering  life ;  many  deceive  themselves,  not  knowing  their 

times  he  had  told  himself  that  he  own  weakness,  not  knowing  the  ful- 

would   not   trouble    her  any  more  ness  of  that  power  which  sways  all 

with  his  love,  that  he  would  strive  things ;    which  humbles  the  proud 

to  forget  her.    Ho   had  told  him-  spirit,  and  weakens  the  strong  will 

self  all  this  so  often,  that  at  last  he  In  writing  that  letter  to  Aggie, 

had  almost  brought  himself  to  believe  Tom  Foulkes  had  had  a  great  strug- 

that  in  time  he  would  learn  to  for-  gle  with  himself,  it  had  gone  very 

get ;  that  after  long  years  he  might  hard  with  him  to  make  up  his  mind 

come  BO  to  think  of  her.    But  he  so  to  put  her  away  from  him  for  ever, 

hadn't  known  himself  when  he  had  so  but  reasoning  much  he  had  deter- 

thought ;  he  hadn't  known  his  own  mined,  at  last,  to  be  generous  and 

weakness ;  he  had  been  bragging  to  overlook  the  past,  to  be  veiy  generouB 

himself.    Many  men  do  so  brag,  not  and  hide  from  Aggie  all  the  bitterness 

knowing  themselves ;  having  no  pre-  and  despair  which  she  had  caused 

sent  temptations  to  hinder  them,  they  him ;  bravely  he  determined  then,  that 

win  boast  venr  freely  of  the  brave,  she  should  never  laiow  how  strong 

man^  way  in  WhUh  they  could  resist  his  love  'had  been,  how  gre^kt  the  hope 
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tliat  time  might  change  her  towards  was  better  forgotten ;  in  this  spirit 
him.  All  that  was  past  now,  and  he  had  written  his  letter,  therein 
Captain  Tom  felt  that  being  piEust  it    renounoing  his  hope  for  eyer  and  ever  1 


CHAPTER  LXYI. 

« tOYE  THAT  WA8  UWE," 

Mt  life  has  been  set  in  the  pleasant  and   heart-breakinj^  going  on :  all 

ways  of  the  world ;  througn  green  around  me  eveiy^  dav,  in  this  hnge 

meadow-lands,  by  clear  waters,  under  globe  of  ours,  it  is  they  which  have 

blue  skies,  I  naye  tasted  something  told  me  that  "  man  is  bom  to  trouble 

of  the  joys  which  Adam  lost  when  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.'* 

God  shut  the  gates  of  Eden  upon  One  of  those  voices  is  speaking  to 

him.    In  these  gifts  of  Gk)d  I  can  see  me  now  as  I  sit  here  writing ;  a  &nt 

something  of  the  grace  of  that  pro-  wailing  little  voice,  which  will  not  be 

mised  land  which  flows  with  milk  comforted :  and  it  is  complaining  to 

and  honey.    But  there  are  many  poor,  me  that  the  world  is  full  of  disap- 

toiling  souls,  who  live  their  lives  in  pointment  and  trouble,  that  life  is  a 

the  dark  streets  of  the  world's  cities,  very  weary  battle,  and  that  it  is  a 

in  dust  and  smoke,  seeing  not  those  great  mistake  to  give  any  love  to  tLo 

fields  of  ether,  feeling  not  the  pure  passing  things  of  the  world,  which 

fresh  dew  of  heaven  foiling  on  them,  never  continue  in  one  stay,  but  which 

and  hearing  not  the  promise  of  a  new  are  daily  changing  and  passing  away, 

world,  garden   of  Eden,   breathing  Poor  little  voice !  I  dare  say  you 

to  them  on  the  sweet  summer  breezes,  are-  speaking   the   truth,  after   alL 

singing  to  them  in  the  clear  fresh  song  Poor  aisappointed  Lily  1  you  are  tell- 

of  the  birds.  ing  your  own  little  story  in  so  be- 

I  have  lived  my  life  in  pleasant  wailing, 
places,  I  have  stood  very  far  from  While  Aggie  and  Charlie  were 
the  trouble  and  strife  of  the  world ;  away  honeym'X)ning  somewhere  in 
my  trials  have  been  but  small  ones,  England ;  when  at  Cheltenham  the 
and  the  struggle  and  battle  of  life  is  trees  were  all  bare  and  leafless,  and 
unknown  to  me.  As  yet  I  have  walked  the  short  winter  days  had  come,  in 
the  garden  in  the  sunshine;  I  have  Sorrento  my  little^  heroine,  fading 
tasted  many  of  the  blessings  of  life ;  alwavs,  began  to  think  that  the  end 
I  have  got  much  love,  and  what  love  of  all  her  troubles  had  come  at  last ; 
I  have  given  in  return  has  not  been  for  now  in  that  far  country,  near  the 
wasted  or  idly  used ;  and  so  it  is  that  bright  sea  and  sunny  sky,  Lily  lay 
to  me  the  world  ana  aU  that  therein  all  day,  never  rising,  never  moving 
is  seems  fair  and  good  enough.  But,  from  the  longsofa  in  ner  faded  draw- 
even  in  so  living,  in  so  partaking  of  ing-room.  That  hope  which  even 
the  blessings  of  life,  I  have  not  been  she  had  once  cherished,  that  new 
altogether  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  life  might  come  to  her  in  this  plea- 
my  me,  peaceful  and  happy  as  it  is,  sant  place,  was  gone,  and  a  great  de- 
is  an  exceptionfd  one,  and  that  there  sire  came  over  her  that  she  might  be 
are  many  many  other  lives  far  dif-  taken  home  again  to  her  old  quiet 
ferent  home,  to  her  father  and  Aggie.    She 

I  have  stood  so  far  removed  from  did  not  wish  to  die  in  that  strange 

all  that  is  dark  and  sorrowful;  I  place,  away  from  all  that  was  familiar 

have  been  brought  so  little  into  con-  to  her ;  she  dreaded  to  think  of  how 

tact  with  the  evil  of  the  world;  and  in  this  distant  land  she  would  be 

those  voices  which  from  time  to  time  buried   far   away  from   that   little 

have  sounded  for  me,  lamenting  and  peaceful  churchyard  near  Chdten- 

weeping,  have  been  but  the  echoes  of  nam,  and  that  near  her  grave  the 

voices  sounding  across  a  great  gulf,  footsteps  and  the  voices  of  those  she 

But  such  echoed  voices  I  have  heard  loved  would  never  sound.    All  this 

once  or  twice  in  my  life ;  such  sounds  was   very  bitter  to   her,  and  she 

of  wailing  and  weeping  and  leave-  wanted  to  return, 

taking;  and  it  is  they  which  have  In  those  days  Jack  had  grown  veiy 

told  me  that  there  is  much  sorrow  weary  of  the  lonely  life  in  fbds  sew 
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Italian  home :  he  was  beginniog  to  she  had  given  up  waiting :  night  after 
think  himself  a  very  ill-used  gentle-  night  she  had  gone  to  bed  by  herself, 
man ;  indeed,  he  was  beginning  to  look  anxious,  troubled ;  she  had  lain  awake 
upon  himself  in  the  lignt  of  a  martyr,  for  hours  listening  and  watching  for 
His  married  life  had  so  far  been  a  fail-  him.  Sometimes  he  had  not  come 
nre;  so  many  unfortunate  little  events  in  until  the  night  was  nearly  gone, 
had  happened  in  that  one  year;  so  many  and  often  he  h^ui  not  come  in  at  all 
good,  wise  plans  had  broken  down ;  until  the  daylight  came.  These  trials 
everythinff  had  cone  wrong  with  weighed  very  neavily  on  poor  little 
them :  ana  Oaptidnl)ash  wood  couldn't  lily ;  she  began  to  think  tnat  all  this 
help  feeling  that  it  was  so.  Hib  young  evil  arose  out  of  her  being  so  useless 
wilfe  was  so  very  childish  and  fooUsh,  to  her  husband,  such  a  ourthen  to 
he  thought  often  ;  she  had  no  spirit ;  him ;  but  for  her  he  mieht  still  be 
she  couldn't  stand  up  against  little  following  his  profession; his  poverty 
troubles ;  she  lost  heart ;  she  fretted  would  not  press  upon  him  in  the  way 
and  pined  over  eveiything,  and  she  in  which  it  now  did ;  he  would  not 
had  lost  her  spirits  and  fun.  They  have  some  in  contact  with  the  temp- 
were  not  suited  to  each  other ;  they  tations  to  which  he  now  became  sub- 
couldn't  understand  each  other ;  and  lect ;  he  was  growing  very  reckless  ; 
this  Captain  Dashwood  knew ;  but  he  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  mys- 
while  he  so  thought,  while  he  blamed  terious  ways ;  she  began  to  fear  that 
his  wife's  folly  and  weakness,  in  Lis  he  gambled,  and  with  the  dread  of 
heart  there  was  something  telling  him  aU  the  terrible  consequences  which 
that  his  faults  were  greater  than  hers,  might  follow  upon  such  a  great  evil, 
that  his  acts  were  more  blameful,  my  poor  young  heroine  feU  that  she 
and  that  with  him  lay  much  of  the  must  make  an  effort  to  save  him 
evil.  "  Little  goose,"  he  said  often,  from  his  ruin.  It  was  so  that  e^e 
'*  she  worries  and  frets  herself  about  thought  often  of  going  home,  of 
nothing ;"  but  while  he  so  spoke  he  taking  him  away  from  the  evil  in- 
felt  uncomfortable ;  he  knew  so  fully  fluence  which  was  beginning  to  get 
how  deeply  he  had  wronged  her,  how  such  a  hold  upon  hint  This  effort 
far  he  had  transgressed  against  her,  she  determined  to  make, 
how  often  he  had  tried  ner  love —  On  one  quiet  evening,  when  the 
thoughtlessly.  daylight  was  still  in  the  sl^,  and 

But  the  end  of  aU  these  things  was  Jack  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 
now  verv  near — ^nearer  a  great  deal  with  her,  lilv  began  her  task, 
than  Jack  ever  thought  it  could  be :  he  *'  Jack,"  she  said.  She  was  lean- 
had  grown  so  accustomed  to  see  that  ing  back  on  her  sofa,  looking  across 
little  pale  face  daily  looking  up  at  at  nim  where  he  sat  at  a  little  round 
him  from  the  long  sofa,  he  had  fiTown  table.  ''I  think,  dear,  that  we  might 
so  accustomed  to  see  his  wife  alwavs  as  well  return  to  Imgland.  I  am 
ailii^,  that  as  the  days  went  by  he  afraid  I  shall  never  get  strong  again 
never  thought  that  each  one  only  here." 
left  her  weaker  and  more  frail.  He  looked  over  at  her  thoughtfully. 

Captain  Dashwood  had  made  some  He  was  beginning  to  think  so  him- 
friends  for  himself  in  this  new  home;  self :  he  was  growmg  accustomed  to 
but  they  were  not  friends  of  whom  think  thatshewasdymg;  he  knew  now 
he  could  in  any  wav  boast,  as  being  that  it  was  hopeless  to  tlream  of  her 
men  such  as  he  would  have  cared  for  ever  growing  strong  and  well  again, 
his  wife  to  associate  with ;  and  with  Captain  Dashwood  at  his  round 
these  new  friends  Capt^  Jack  spent  table,  with  a  pack  of  cards,  was  play- 
much  of  his  time.  In  this  way  Lily  ing  a  game  of  patience,  and  he  said, 
was  left  often  alone,  and  in  those  "  It  would  be  better  in  many  ways,  I 
lonely  hours  very  ratter   thoughts  think.** 

would  come  into  my  little  heroine's       "  I  think  so  too,"  Lily  said,  softly, 

mind  that  Jack  was  wasting  his  time,  "^  I  think  we  were  better  in  ^gluid, 

wastiufl;  his  monev  too,  and  learning  dear.*' 

bad  habits  from  those  new  friends  of       She  said  it  gently,  half  speaking 

his.    He  would  come  home  late  of  to  herself.    She  was  thinking  res^ret- 

nights   often,  and   then  storm  and  fully  of  past  times,  which  had  been 

complain  when  he  found  the  little  better,  fairer  times,  and  she  sighed, 
invalid  waiting  up  for  him.  And  then       Then  Jack  spoke  again — '*It  can 
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never  be  the  same  with  us  in  Eng-  home-fiioes  cmoe  again ;  and  thU  dia- 

land  again,"  he  said.    ""  We  are  too  appointment  was  very  bitter  to  her. 

poor  to  live  there  now,  Lil^."  Poor  little  thing,  poor  ^lish  disap- 

Then  she  asked  him, ''TV  hyl"  She  pointed  little  soiu,  she  was  ctying 

didn*t  understand  well  vey  bitterly  over  her  troubles. 

Captain  Jack  left  his  round  table^  But  Jack  was  angry ;  those  tears 

his  pack  of  cards,  and  unfinished  irritated  him ;  he  was  weaiy  of  tie 

game  of  patience,  and  crossed  the  fretting  and  pining  which  he  saw 

room,  and  sat  down  beside  his  little  dailynow,  and  he  said — 

invalid  wife  on  her  sofa.  ^  Don't  be  a  fool,  lily.    If  you 

"  Idly,"  he  said,  sitting  by  her,  were  as  fond  of  me  as  you  say  you 

looking  into  her  anxious  eyes,  and  are,  you  wottldn*t  care  whether  we 

speaking  gently  to  her — "When  I  lived    here   or   in    England;   you 

married  you,  one  little  year  ago,  I  wouldn't  murmur  over  such  trifing 

told  you,  dear,  that  I  was  a  poor  things." 

man,  and  that  I  was  doing  a  very  But  she  wept  still,  everything 
rash  thing  in  asking  vou  to  join  in  my  seemed  so  hopeless, 
poverty;  you  remember  all  that  T  "  It  isn't  that,  Jack ;  it  is  the 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  did.  Jack."  thought  that  you  can  never  redeem 
"I  think  we  were  both  very  foolish  yourself— that  I  am  preventing  you 
then,  Lily.  I  am  afraid  I  was  from  finding  some  occupation  or  pro- 
thoughtless."  fession,  something  to  do." 

She  looked  down  ;  a  look  of  pain  "  You  mean  that  I  am  wasting  my 

came  into  her  face ;  tears  swelled  time  1'*  he  asked,  a  little  bitterly, 

up  in  her  eyes.  "  You  cannot  help  it" 

"  Are  you  sorry  you  married  me,  "  Well,  you're  right  there ;"  and  he 

Jack  f '  had  stood  up.    "1  am  wasting  my 

And  he  said — "  Only  sorry  for  your  time,  wasting  everything,  and  there 

own  sake,  my  child.    I  am  afraid  we  is  no  redeeming  now  :  there  is  no 

have  been  unfortunate ;  we  weren't  use  in  asking, '  What  snail  I  do  to  be 

sensible  enough  ;    we   didn't    look  saved  V   I  am  so  hopelessly  lost" 

ahead  the  way  some  people  do.**  "  Oh,  darling !  don't  say  that" 

"  Are  we  very  poor,  Jack  1"  "  It's  the  truth  ;  I  am  ruined." 

"  Very,"  he  saio.  Jack  was  leaning  his  head  upon 

"  I  don't  know  well  what  is  little  the  mantlepiece,  and  he  spoke  very 

and  what  is  mucL    I  thought  we  despairingly,  seeing  no  hope. 

had  something."  There  was  no  good  patient  hand  to 

**  A  very  little  something  it  was  take  his  then,  and  draw  him  into  the 

then,  and  it  is  nothing  now."  light ;  there  was  no  wise,  gentle  voice 

"  Oh,  Jack,  how  do  you  mean  f '  near  to  speak  to  him,  and  tell  him 

•*  Lily,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  that  there  was  hope  even  for  such  as 

truth  ;  I  will  hide  nothing  from  ^ou,  he ;  that  he  should  be  of  good  cheer, 

and  then  you  will  see  how  impossible  not  desponding ;  there  was  no  such 

it  is  that  we  should  ever  again  live  influence  near  Mm,  his  young  child- 

in  England.    I  had  so  little  money  wife  only  sat  crying  softly,  never 

that  I  went  into  debt — a  great  deal  speaking  to  hini,  she  was  such  a  veiT 

deeper  into   debt    than   you    ever  weak,  desponding  little  soul    Aod 

thought,  and— and  those  debts  can  so  it  was  that  Lily's  hope  of  seeing 

never  be  paid,  I  am  afraid ;  do  you  once  again  that  pretty  {leaceful  old 

understand  V  suburban  house,  and  the  dear  kind 

Poor  little  soul!  she  did  under-  faces  of  old,  was  taken  from  her. 

stand  then ;  she  had  guessed  much  And  oh,  worst  of  all,  there  had  risen 

of  this  before,  but  not  aiL  up  before  her  a  new  dark  clond,  a 

"  Have  we  no  money  at  all.  Jack?"  terrible  overwhelming  shadow,  and 

"  Less  than  none."  under  it  my  little  heroine,  groping 

"  Then  we  can  never  go  home  f '  in  the  dark,  struggling  to  see  light, 

**  I  am  afraid  not"  straining  her  eyes  to  look  onward  into 

'*  Oh,  Jack !  oh,  dear !  I  am  so  those  things  which  were  hid  from 

sorry."  her ;  could  only  live  on  from  day  to 

A  great  despair  had  come  into  her  day,  learning  eveiy  hour* more  rally 

heart ;  she  had  been  looking  forward  that  for  her  the   pleasantness  and 

to  seeing  her  old  home,  and  the  dear  sunshiue  of  life  was  gone. 
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**  THKOUOH  THK  TALLSY  OF  THS  SBUKHT.** 

"  And  he  said,  While  the  child  was  bitterly  of  the  evil  to  which  he  had 
yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept ;  for  I  been  subiect ;  he  found  it  hard  to  bow 
said,  Who  can  tell  whether  Grod  will  his  head  resigned  before  this  new 
be  gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may  sorrow,  accepting  it  among  the  other 
live  1  But  now  that  he  is  dead,  where-  sorrows  which  had  fallen  on  his  life, 
fore  should  I  fast  ?  Can  I  bring  him  "  What  have  I  done  that  God  should 
back  a^ain  %  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  deal  so  harshly  with  me  ?"  is  the  cry 
he  shall  not  return  to  me."  of  many  voices.    A  month  had  gone 

It  was  Aggie's  gentle  voice  reading,  by  since  Lily,  in  that  strange  country, 
It  was  Aggie  striving  to  comfort  one  had  "  fallen  asleep,"  far  away  from 
who  would  not  be  comforted,  one  who  home,  and  home  things,  far,  far  away 
was  sore  stricken.  And  she  said —  from  the  comforting  voice  of  that 
"  Oh,  darling,  I  am  but  a  poor  com-  gentle  ministering  little  saint,  who 
forter,  I  have  no  words  of  my  own  ;  had  stood  so  near  her  long  ago,  who 
I  only  borrow  such  things,  but  there  had  sheltered  her  so  carefully  from 
is  much  good  hope  here.  all  the  storms  and  trials  of  life,  and 

Words  spoken  from  a  full  heart,  who  had  always  been  so  patient 
Good  patient  Aggie,  she  was  even  with  her,  taking  the  burthen  of  her 
then  s&iving  against  a  sorrow  which  little  sorrows,  and  making  them  her 
was  a  very  bitter  one.    From  that    owa 

distant  place  where  Lily  and  Jack  A  month  was  gone  and  p>ast,  and 
had  spent  their  winter  time  sad  news  Lily  lay  buried  in  the  still,  quiet  little 
had  come.  churchyard   among   the  trees,   and 

Away  from  the  struggle  and  sorrow  there  above  her  the  Sunday  chimes 
of  the  world,  out  of  the  battle  of  life,  will  ring  out  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
into  the  vallev  of  the  shadow  of  death,  when  tne  sun  shines  on  the  long 
poor  broken-nearted  Lily  had  passed  green  srass — on  the  flowers  which 
away ;  and  so  it  was  that  in  her  old  Aggie  nas  planted  near ;  and  when 
place  of  comforter,  Aggie  was  reading  the  snow  lies  thick  and  white,  and 
and  speaking  those  things  from  the  the  chill  blasts  are  abroad.  There, 
good  Dook.  too,  generation  after  generation  of 

So  pass  these  fleeting,  earthlv  village  church-goers  will  tread  down 
things,  so  pass  the  spirits  through  the  grass  around  her ;  she  wUl  not 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  be  auite  alone, 
and  voices  are  raised  in  lamentation.  My  little  heroine  !  when  the  sweet 
eyes  are  swollen  with  weeping  for  a  old  organ  notes  come  swelling  out 
little  while,  and  then  those  poor  over  the  graves  may  your  young  voice 
lonely  souk  go  on  their  way  forgotten,    be  among  the  angel  voices  singing 

Oh  !  hearts  of  men  and  women !  in  the  choirs  of  heaven, 
loving  human  hearts!  are  there  not  "The  heart  may  break,  yet  brokenly 
some  among  you  who  follow  even  live  on;*'  and  Captain  Dashwood, 
into  that  valley  of  the  shadow,  the  who  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  had  de- 
footsteps  and  the  voices  of  those  who  clared  his  heart  to  be  utterly  deso- 
have  gone  before.  I  think  there  are ;  lated  and  broken,,  found  that  that 
I  think  among  the  many  who  in  their  organ  could  still  fulfil  its  functions, 
time  have  fasted  and  wept,  praying  could  rise  and  swell  with  vain  regrets, 
that  God  might  be  gracious  to  them,  could  throb  and  beat  over  other  trou- 
there  are  some  who,  like  David,  keep  bles  and  pains,  and  was  ready  to 
telling  themselves  that  in  the  great  bleed  afresn  over  new  wounds, 
hereafter  there  will  come  a  time  when  The  heart  may  break,  but  I  don*t 
they  may  join  those  lost  ones,  and  be  think  that  the  living  on  after  in  a 
with  them  for  ever.  There  was  one  broken  state  is  anything  but  a  very 
such  patient  spirit  here ;  there  was  unpleasant  ordeal ;  it  can  never  be 
one  on  whom  the  heat  and  burthen  the  same  even  beating  of  old ;  there 
of  a  long  dav  had  fallen  verv  heavily ;  is  a  something  wanting— some  great 
he  was  well  nigh  bowed  down  with  mainspring  is  lost,  and  there  comes  a 
the  weight  of  his  trials,  and  thinking    weakness  and  a  want  of  strength  j 
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there  is  H  broken  cord,  a  golden  through  their  liyes,  although  their 

thread,  that  is  severed,  and  erery-  hearts  are  utterly  broken.    Captain 

thing  is  changed ;  and  yet  there  are  Dashwood  was  without  this  hope ; 

broken-hearted  men  and  women  liv-  without  an  object  of  any  kind ;  he  Bad 

ing,  and  even  eating  their  dinners  been  unfortunate  in  his  life;  he  had. 

eveiy  day  with  tolerable  appetites ;  been  careless,  and  very  thoughtIe» 

men  and  women  who  have  lost  that  and  these  things  were  being  visitea. 

great  mainspring  in  their  hearts,  and  upon  him ;  he  nad  been  sdfish;  he 

who  can  stul  iiye  on  like  other  peo-  had  acted  wrongly  towards  the  poor, 

Ele,  eating  and  drinking,  and  even  foolish  little  lady  who  was  dead ;  he 

Lughing  and  making  merry  some-  had  trifled  with  her  love :  he  had 

times,  in  spite  of  their  broken  hearts,  abused  her  trust ;  he  had  been  so 

in  spite  of  the  knowledge  which  is  thoughtless  of  her  always,  and  noir 

ever  before  them,  that     the  tender  that  she  was  gone  from  him,   he 

grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  "  will  hardly  thought  of  a31  this ;  he  only 

never  come  back  for  them.  thought  of  the  blank  which  was  hft 

Captain  Dashwood  was  a  selfish  in  his  own  life,  of  the  change  which 

man,  and  his  sorrow  was  selfish  ;  he  would  be  in  everything ;  and  so  it  was 

had  been  fond  of  that  little  blue-  that  he   sorrowed   selfishly;  never 

eyed  girl,  he  had  been  very  proud  of  regretting,  never  blaming  himself,  for 

her  pretty  face  and  engaging  manners,  an^  of  these  evils ;  but  he  resented 

he  had  liked  to  see  her  admired,  this  trial,  he  was  indignant,  and  in 

because  she  belonged  to  him,  and  now  his  grief  he  grew  reckless.    *'  I  hare 

he  sorrowed  for  her  in  a  selfiysh  way ;  nothing  to  Iwe  for  now,^  he  ssdd  to 

for  looking  onward  into  the  vale  of  himself,  and  then  he  tried  to  d(|rert 

years  there  seemed  a  blank,  there  his  mind  from  the  past^  he  wanted  to 

was  wantingan  object,  without  which  forget;  and  with  no  hope  for  the 

many  men  cannot  get  on  at  all ;  he  future,  he  grew  reckless, 

had  nothing  to  live  for,  no  hope  in  So  the  months  went  by,  the  gniss 

life,  and  tiiie  world  had  changed  for  grew  longer  and  greener  in  that  Tittle 

him,  all  of  a  sudden.   He  was  a  weak-  country  church-yard  near  Chelten- 

minded  man,  and  he  wanted  that  ham.  and  the  spring  leaves  were  on 

strength  of  will  which  enables  some  the  nedges  and  branches  of  trees,  and 

men  to  cast  their  sorrows  behind  little  buds  were   on  Aggie's  rose- 

theui,  to  forget  the  past,  and  what  bushes,  in  the  old-fashioned  garden 

the  past  hedd  for  them  of  hope  and  at  the  suburban  house,  and  Jack  was 

love,  and  to  look  on  bravelv  into  a  living  a  strange  life  abroad,  striving 

future  when  other  faces  and  voices  to  shut  out  everything,  both  past  ana 

may  come  to  be  dear  to  them,  and  future. 

other  loves  rise  up  to  smother  the  old  Xn  that  spring  time,  my  saint  turned 

ones.   He  was  wanting  in  this  energy;  her  steps  towards  the  home  whidi 

he  was  wanting  in  the  strength  of  honest  Charlie  Okedon  had  for  her  in 

purpose  without  which  such  things  Wales.    She  had  been  married  many 

can  never  be  accomplished ;  and  yet  months  ago,  but  she  had  never  as  ^et 

be  was  not  one  of  those  patient  faith-  seen  her  home ;  she  had  been  Kmig 

ful  souls  who  never  forget,  who  follow  for  others  all  that  time ;  she  had  heen 

always  in  their  spirits  the  lives  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  others, 

those  who  are  lost  to  them,  who  listen  '*  We  will  not  go  home  while  the  snow 

ever  for  the  voice  that  comes  not,  and  is  on  the  ground,  dear,'*  she  had  said  to 

the  footstep  which  is  gone;  he  was  Charlie;"we  will  wait  until  the  spnng 

not  one  of  tnose  who.  looking  onward,  da^s  come,  when  things  wiH  look 

keep  telling  themselves  that  there  is  bn^ht  and   cheery,**    and  Ohaifie. 

a  place,  a  far  distant  place,  where  patient  Charlie,  was  content  to  wait, 

such  things  will  be  all  made  up  to  "  It  is  better  so,"  he  thought— better 

them ;  where  those  who  have  sown  that  the  journey  home  should  not  be 

in  sorrow  shall  reap  in  joy.     This  made  while  they  were  in  troubfcjSnd 

object  some  men  have ;  this  hope  it  so  he  waited  stuL 
js  that  still   carries  some  men  on 
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FijB  yeare— five  long,  quiet  years,  In  those  five  years  Aggie  had  seen 
and  there  have  been  some  changes  at  trouble  ;  she  had  been  tried  very 
Llanaber;  Mr.  Charles  Okedon  of  heavily.  But  one  little  year  had  that 
the  Manoir  has  married  a  wife,  and  good,  patient  old  father  survived  his 
Uiere  are  changes  at  the  red  brick  little  pet  daughter,  and  then  he  too  had 
"Oijw,  gone  into  that  rest  for  which  he  had 
Tom  Foulkes,  too,  has  brought  been  longing  for  so  long.  Under  this 
^me  a  young  mistress  to  the  Elms,  trial  mv  samt  had  bowed  her  head 
He  has  settled  down  into  a  steady-  resigned ;  she  had  not  been  taken 
going  oonntiy  gentleman  j  he  has  unawares  ;  there  had  come  no  angel- 
quite  got  over  ins  old  love  for  A^-  call  sounding  suddenly  in  the  still 
gie,  and  he  is  very  happy  with  his  watches  of  the  night,  telling  one  who 
young  wif&  who  was  the  youngest  in  the  midst  of  life  had  never  thought 
dau^ter  or  a  certain  Lady  Qeorgina  that  he  was  in  death,  to  put  his  house 
Dashwood,  and  who  is  a  very  aSec-  in  order,  and  arise  and  follow ;  it  had 
tionate,  happy  little  wife,  and  she  and  come  gently  in  the  quiet  evening  while 
Tom  "  get  on  like  a  house  on  fire/'  as  he  satinhisfavouritearm-chairamonflr 
Mr.  Foulkes  informs  his  friends.  Tom  his  books  and  papers ;  a  whisper  had 
Foulkes  is  little  changed ;  he  is  the  come,  a  voice  had  spoken  softly, 
same  stou^  jolly,  even-tempered  fel-  "  Arise  and  follow  me,*^  and  then  the 
low ;  he  lives  a  very  pleasant  life,  faithful  servant  he  lifted  up  his 
busy  over  trifling  things ;  pottering  hands  and  said,  **  Lord,  I  come  f 
a  good  deal  over  ms  horses  and  dogs ;  and  straightway  left  his  home,  his 
but  his  name  is  unknown  in  the  sport-  house,  and  friends,  and  all  that  the 
ing  world  \  his  horses  make  no  expe-  world  held  for  him  of  love  and  goo<L 
ditions  to  Newmarket  or  Epsom  and  folded  his  meek  hands,  and  laid 
Downs ;  his  account  at  Tattersatl's  is  his  head  upon  the  Saviour's  brf^st, 
dosed,  and  the  sporting  men  have  and  fell  asleep. 

foite  forgotten  that  a  certain  Captain  With  such  lives  and  such  deaths 
'oulkes,  a  military  man,  once  had  a  we  are  all  familiar ;  the  world  is  full 
name  among  them.  But  Tom  him-  to  ovOTflowing  with  such  gentle,  pa- 
self  runs  up  to  town  now  and  then  tient,  long-stmering  souls,  who  bear 
for  some  of  his  old  world  excitement ;  their  crosses  never  murmuring,  who 
he  goes  to  the  Derby  on  somebody's  carry  them  alwavs  through  the  heat 
lour  in-hand ;  he  slips  down  to  Don-  and  burthen  of  tne  day  uncomplain- 
caster  too,  and  puts  a  pound  on  the  in^,  who  suffer  much  evil  in  a  gentle 
favourite  with  a  friend,  ''just  to  have  spirit,  accepting  such  things  as  their 
something  on,"  as  he  says  himself,  due,  and  the  wages  only  of  the  sin 
that  18  aU :  but  he  is  no  longer  a  into  which  they  were  Dom  in  tiie 
sporting  man ;  he  is  no  farmer,  is  beginning. 

Tom,  and  he  doesn't  pretend  to  be  Yet  another  trial  had  my  saint 

one ;  he  hunts  now  and  then,  when-  still  to  bear.    There  had  come  the 

ever  he  is  within  reach  of  the  hounds ;  angel-call  even  into  that  old  Manoir 

he  shoots  perpetually  during    the  house  at  Llanaber,  and  Aggie  had 

season ;  he  fishes,  too,  occasionallv,  been  called  upon  to  render  up  a 

and  yachts  much  :  his  life  la  mostly  treasure  which  had  been  hers  for  out 

made  up  of  small  amusements  :  but  one  little  year— a  treasure  which  was 

he  is  paying  off  his  debts,  and  will  dearer  and  more  valuable  to  her  than 

soon  be  free  of  them  altogether.    So  all  the  world.    In  her  arms  she  held 

much  for  honest,  khidly  Tom  Foulkes ;  a  tiny  form,  cold  and  stilL    Through 

his  life  henceforth  will  be  veiy  even  her  tears  she  looked  upon  a  little 

and  happy,  free  from  care  of  any  baby  face,  white  and  fair.    And  this 

kind.    Those  blessings  which  Lily  new  sorrow  seemed  the  hardest  of  all. 

had  prayed  might  be  heaped  upon  But  that  we  know  that  in  such  * 

him  have  all  come  to  him  in  great  things  there  is  a  judgment  mightier 

folness ;    and   life   is    very    much  than  ours,  working  always  for  our 

brighter,  and  more  tranquil  for  him.  good,  we  would  never  understand 
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tiiem.   Bat)  tlifti  we  fed  that  it  is  not  ^Mondsf  We  sra  alia  IMeagreon 

in  anger,  or  in  wrath,  that  tiieteaiier  this  point;  we  don't  like  being  hn^^ 

Tifflts  onr  homee,  and  gathers  the  at  behind  onr  badn,  and  va  ha^e  a 

flowen  thataie  the  fairest  and  takee  general  desire  to  be  thoodit  veil  of 

them  to  himself— we  would  never  be  b^  eveiyoaie.    So  let  ns  oe  lenient 

able  to  bow  our  heeds  or  render  np  onr  with  poor  Misa  Foolkes^  let  na  daal 

treasarea  without  a  murmur.    But  with  her  as  we  would  that  she  riiooid 

withsuchBacrifice8QodiBwell])lea8ed.  deal  with  us,  and  shake  hands  with 

Tears  were  gone  since  my  saint  had  her  more  in  pity  than  in  anfler,  fw- 

held  that  little  form  in  her  arms— long  giving  her  mudi  beeaose  she  was 

years:    and  other   baby  faces  had  foolisL 

smiled  np  at  her  since  then,  other  IhaveoometDtheendof  mystoiy. 

diildren*s  voices  filled  the  rooms,  and  The  little  play  which  has  been  acted 

tiie  loss  of  that  first-born  one  was  all  for  you  and  your  approval  is  over, 

Well  nigh  made  up  to  her  at  last  and  the  green   eurtain  is  ciee{KDg 

But  those  the  sorrows  of  her  life  had  down,  the  aotoni  are  standing  hand 

all  come' together,  and  the  clouds  had  in  hand,  and  ^ou  are  taking  farewell 

drifted  by,  and  now  while  I  write  it  is  of  their  familiar  fac6& 

all  blue  summer  sky  with  her.  It  has  not  been  a  great  tragedy,  or 

Caroline  Dashwood  has  at  last  won  even  one  of  the  new- world  sensation 

a  certain  battle,  over  which  she  and  dramas ;  there  have  been  no  murden, 

her  ambitious  mother  fought  many  or  forgeries,  or  exciting  bigamiM— 

times  in  the  davs  gone  by.    Lady  none  of  the  conventional  orimtB  in 

Qeorgina  is  much  changed,  her  am-  which  the  world  takes  such  a  pleasant 

bition  is  quelled,  and  EopiBS  which  interest  now-a-days.    Ithascmlybeen 

were  once  very  dear  to  her  have  all  a  Tittle  drawingroom  pieee,  a  string 

fallen  away.    Captain  Jack  still  lives  of  scenes  each  one  sadly  like  the  last) 

abroad^  and  of  him  the  world  says  and  I  believe  sueh  pieces  don't  pay 

strange  things  now-a-days ;  he  is  a  in   these  times.     The  playen  play 

mauvaU  mjft,  and  people  shake  their  their  parts  tamely,  becande  tfaere  ia 

heads  when  ne  is  mentioned ;  Lady  nothing  in  the  pieoe  to  exdte  or  in- 

Georgina  sees  at  last  that  aH  her  love  terest  them,  and  l^e  andleaoe  lean 

has  been  for  evil,  and  often,  and  often,  back  lazily  in  their  seats  and  yawn, 

alone,  far  a^ay  from  him,  she  thinks  and  wish  for  the  end,  beeauto  it  i* 

and  repents  very  bitterly,  that  she  so  sadly  dull  and  like  the  eveiyday 

had  not  found  it  in  her  heart  long  routine  of  life  \  ami  the  poor  iuthet 

yeans  ago  to  fSfttgive  a  certain  blue  stands  at  the  wing,  wiui  ISb  heui 

eyed  litQe  lady,  of  whom  that  reckless  beating,  listening,  Kstening  ahvagfe  fior 

son  of  hers  had  been  very  fond.  All  the  applause  which  is  so  long  itf  «Mh 

might  now  have  been  w^  with  Imn  ing.    He  has  spent  such  long,sleiplMi 

btit  t6t  that^one  mistake  of  hers,  and  nights  in  thinking  and  phinntn'g  oier 

th!s  wad  how;  it  was  that  Carolme  this  new  play;  he  has  areata^  of  it  so 

fotind  it  80  easy  to  gain  her  point,  (^ten.  Poor  patient  soul  i  Iwnafiaid 

Mr.  and  SRrs.  Snles  are  not  as  oadly  he  will  be  disappointed.  Ahme  \  ^i^iat 

off  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  Oaro-  a  farce  it  all  is !  what  humbug  the^  is 

line  hireb  vth  roost  to  her  perfect  in  the  world,  if  we  do  but  think;  bow 

satisfaction,  aiid  id  very  well  con-  the  roaring  lions  always  eaity  it  their 

tented.     Miiss  l^i^fkes  ie  still  Ifiss  own  way. 

F6ulke6v  and  ttefy  to  remain  so  J  But  I  mustn't  anpear  bitler  or  ill- 

tbin&  j  ibr  the  world,  that  is  to  say  tempered  over  it  all ;  if  I  am  not  a 

the  voice  of  the  world;  says  unkind  roaring  lion  I  mustn't  murmmr*  I  have 

things  of  tlmt  saucy,  piquant  young  read  a  certain  tale  about  a  hate  Md 

lady.    Gentlemen  speax  loudly  of  her  a  tortoise,  and  I  am  b^iimiing  le  ind 

at  their  clubs,  over  their  bUliardi^,  out  that  I  am  one  of  the  latten  Bnt| 

and  nio  one  takes  her  part  and  they  after  all,  we  can't  all  be  lUMs  and 

say  many  things  which  I  am  sure  roaring  lions^  there  must  be  aone 

are  not  true ;  out  then  the  world  lambs   and   tortoises.      The  worid 

never  does  say  anything  kind,  and  couldn't  go  on  at  all  witiboUt  some 

we  shouldn't  be  too  eager  always  to  patient  ploddinff  people  to  kx^  after 

hear  what  it  has  to  say  about  our  the  little  insignificant  things  of  liftt 

friends :  there  are  so  few  among  us  I  am  writing  these  farewell  lines 

who  never  ask  themselves  ^'m  dim  rather  sadly.  lamlingwiiigovnriiy 
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floodX^e;  for iavriting this husidnim  aiiddiig in tbe ymju aad the 4uf will 
little  tale,  I  have  been  liying  much  of  soon  be  |^nei  There  i&  the  nutter 
my  old  life  oyer  again  j  I  hav«  been  and  chirping  of  birda  that  are  gdng 
standing  in  the  presenoe  of  things  to  rest ;  there  i«  the  heavy  scent  of 
pasty  I  have  been  dreaming  of  times  half-olosed  flowers  on  tibe  air.  The 
that  are  gone  from  me,  and  this  is  cawing  of  rooks  among  distant  trees 
what  is  making  me  so  sad.  For  as  I  comes  slow  and  monotonous;  and  from 
take  up  nur  pen  regretfully  to  write  below  me,  in  the  garden,  the  sound  of > 
the  end  of  my  story,  I  feel  now  so  children's  voices  is  wafted  up ;  and  so 
foll^  that  I  have  but  sketched  that  it  is  that  while  I  at  here  writing 
which  I  intended  to  paint  in  very  while  I  sit,  and  think,  and  listen,  thera^ 
Rowing  o(^our&  I  have  not  been  doing  is  something  telling  me  that  those 
justioe  to  my  subject  young  voices  which  are  riong  from 
I  am  sitting  in  a  pxetty  sonny  theeardenof  the  world"— those  happy- 
room  in  a  quiet  old  oountry  house ;  child  voices  are  saying  alway%  "Not> 
the  evening  is  coming  on,  the  sun  is  yet»  not  here  the  end." 


Tbt  if  the  stage  was  now  to  lose  its  was  given  Lady  Anm  isi  '^  Richard,^' 

great  light,  the  happy  law  of  compen-  and  out  of  the  last  nine  nichts,  when 

sation  was  already  providing  that  the*  all  England,  and  even  Jmuice,  was 

perfect  day  should  not  go  down  in  rushing  to  see  and  hear  the  last  of 

narknesa.    For  in  this  closiDgseason  the  fiEimous.  actor,  she  was  privileged 

the  great  daughter  of  the^emole  to  play  on  six  with  hiift,  a  great 

funily  came  to  Drury-lane»  and  ele-  favour  and  indulgence  to  a  novice, 

eantlf  and  correctly  declaimed jPor^  especiallv   when    we    think    what 

To  think  of  the  great  actress  in  such  niceties  tnere  are  in  the  adjustment  of 

a^liffht  part  seems  diifioult    She  was  characters,  ^d   how    jealous    the 

to  DO  an  exception  totiie  precedent  possessors  of  ^'capital  parts'^   can 

of  great  trageoians  who  have  mosUy  reasonably  be. 

^tablished  themselves  and  stormed  Yet  he    was.    not.  lo    abcBcata 

Bucoess  in  a  single  night.  But  coming  without  knowing  some,  of  his   old 

after  Mr&  Olive,  who,  with  execrable  theatrical  trouble ;  and  it  was  oer- 

taste,  turned  the  trial  scene  into  a  taiuly  a  uttle  perverse  that  after  so 

buffoonery  by  mimicking  ^e  manner  long*  a  period  of  repose,  and  the  per- 

aad  voice  of  Mr.  Dunning  the  great  feet  batniony  that    had  reignea  at 

lawyer^  such  classic  correctness  must  Drury  foi*  so  many  ^ears^  a  most 

have  sounded  tame.    One  of  the  com^  (E^agreeaU^  emaUt  should  hav^  si^- 

mon  stock  charges  againot  Garridk  nalized  uie  last  few  months  ot  hia 

has  been  that  he  was  jealous  of  the,  reign.     It  ^as  a  very,  ourioua  and 

rising  powers  of  this  fine  aet^cessi  on  dramatic  episode*    A  teJS*  gigantic, 

that  taking  a  sort  of  dislike  to  her,  he  ^'bruudog.    det^C^man,    who  coula 

l(ept  her  back.     The  reader  wilL  I  fight  his  way  through  a  "  row  ^  at 

dare  say,  now  be  prepared  after  the.  Danelagh  Gardens  aa  dei^ieratebr  as 

fate  of  so  many  stock  charges,  wl^ich  ha  could  through  the  columns  of  his 

a  little  calm  inquiiy  had  scattered,  to  own  newspaper,  and  who,  if  either 

see  this  imputaUoa  dissipated  like  a  sinews^  or  jounial  failed  him,  was 

cloud.    It  will  be  found|  that  so  far-  ready  to  *^  go  out    anagiet  satisfac- 

from*  being  k^pt  back,  shewasaknost^  tion  with  the  pistol,  had  written  his 

unduly  brought  forward.  Drury-lane  play,  like  so  many  other  eler^men. 

was  nch  in  actresses  ot  the  highest  So  powerfol  and  d^gerous  a  charac- 

mark,  and  all  '*  the  capitalparts''  were  ter  was,  of  course,  likely  to  have  some 

in  thelawi^l  possession  of  each  incom-  ii^nnence   with    Garrick;    and    his 

parable  artists  as  Miss  Younge,  Mr&  Morning  Post,  which  even  then  took 

Abington,  and  Mrs.  Yates.    It  would  up  the  rdle  it  does  at  present,  was 

be  omy  fair  that  these  tried  auxiliar-  too  formidable  an  endne  not  to  be 

ies  who  had  served  long — though  per-  respected.    A  more  odious  character 

haps  not    faithftdly— should   fairljr  thim  its  reverend  editor  could  not  be 

claim  to  share  in  the  glories  of  this  conceived.   As  a  friend  wrote  of  him 

dosing  season.    Yet  to  Mrs.  Siddons  tenderly  ''he  was  constituted,  both 

23* 
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ia  mind  and  bodji  for  the  wwy  ^  ^iid  then  fepro«ohi9d  her  with  her  be- 

navv  xathfiT  than  for  the  Ohuroh.*'  haYiour*  She  made  a  kind  of  i^to. 

And  theaame  *'  hand"  also  aaid  theM  whieh  hd  accepted  in  thia  wagf :  ^I 

^tva  ''aaportiTe  eeverity"   in  his  sincerely  agree  with  Montailgne,  thai 

writing  wnioh  did  not  spare  aex  or  the  smaUeat  token  of  sorrow  ftom  a 

oondition,  which  brought  ham  into  la^  ought  to  melt  the  haxdoit  heart, 

nnpleaaant  conflicts  with  the  persons  and  bring  it  to  that  state  of  feeling 

thna satirized.  **But."saidhisfrieBd,*  she  is  p£aased  to  eiTe  it    If  Ifn. 

''he  always  manfully  supported  lus  Abington   has  inaoVortently    mat- 

oiuffacter.  and  was  wholly  incapable  tionea  me  as  theauthor  of  the  chanc- 

of  degiading  concessions."    And  in  tore  in  question,  I  trust  in  her  jnstioe 

thia  spirit^  with  "Mr.  Denis  O'Brioi"  she  will  not  suiOfer  smj[  fiake  uaprBB- 

for  his  aeoond«  he  went  "  out"  with  sion  of  me  to   remadn  among  her 

'*  Joey  Ridiardsoa"  in  the  Bark,  put  friendSi"    What  could  be  more  mo- 

a  ball  through  tha4»  ffentleman's  arm,  derate  or  more   delicate  in  its  re- 

and   distinguished  himself  in  oth^  proof? 

eaoonnteiB.  Lord  lorttleton  gave  him  The  man  who  had  used  his  lepota- 

a  fine  liring,  a  |[ood  deal  owing  to  tion  and  the  influence  his  high  thea- 

Qarrick's  friendly  instaneea  He  stood  trical  positicm  gave  him«  to  obtain 

to  his  friends  loyally,  through  thick  favours  and  promotion  for  his  friends 

and  thin,  as  the  phrase  is^  and  there  was  to  receive  a  fresh  hurt  before 

was  no  such  scrupulosity  in  the  dis*  his  retirement     What  Bttle  grati* 

tribution  of  church  patronage  to  make  tude  such   kindness   oould  secure  1 

Oarrickaqueamish.f  Simie  time  before  he  had  secured  the 

His  rude  person^ties  in  his  paper  promotion  of  a  navy  officer«  a  Captain 
had  made  him  hosts  of  enemies,  and  Thompson,  and  it  would  seem  had 
he  was  now  actively  venturing  en  the  besides  given  him  the  usual  aasiatasce 
incautious  step  of  bringing  out  a  play  of  a  loan.  This  officer  had  written  a 
at  Dmry-lmne.  A  man  of  the  world  piece  for  the  stage,  which  was  brought 
must  have  seen  that  this  was  but  an  out  at  Ck>vent<iaiden.  With  a  mean- 
invitation  to  all  his  enemies  to  come  ness  not  usualljr  found  in  his  profes- 
uid  revenge  themselvea  But  vanity,  mn,  and  smarunff  under  the  sense  of 
and  above  all  vanity  bom  of  the  stage,  failure,  he  published  in  the  Ltmdm 
will  overpower  shrewdnesa  His  play  Packet  (near  1776}  a  most  nnmanW 
was  caUed  "  The  Blackamoor,"  and  attack  upon  Qarridi^  under  the  title 
daused  dreadful  scenes  of  confusion,  of  ''The  Elephant  ot  Drury-Iane,"  in 
which  continued  for  four  ni^^ta  One  which  he  charged  the  manager  with 
man  got  behind  the  scenes  with  an  conspiring  to  destroy  his  i^i^.  lb. 
(xpwi  knife  in  his  hand,  pursuing  one  Bate  was  so  indignant  atthisinginti- 
id  the  people  of  the  house,  and  tude  that  he  published  ^  reply,  in 
ttireatening  to  '*  cut  his  liver  out  1*^  which  he  told  very  plainly  the  nary 
The  ringleader  was  a  certain  Boper.  ragtain's  obUgations  to  Mx.  Gairidc. 
Dreadfol  battles  took  place,  and  ThisOaptainThoQpsQn,azklhbfirifiBd 
Woodfall,  another  editor,  was  nearly  Mr.  Crawford^  chose  to  fasten  on  Hr. 
murdered.  Garrick,  and  came  to  the  Adelphi  to 

Even  Mr&  Abington,  when  he  was  charge   him   with  the  authonhip^ 

Sme  from  the  sta«e^  could  not  spare  Garrick  was  so  hurt  that  he  got  B^ 

m,  and  went  about  telling  people  to  make  an  affidavit  acknowJedfi^ 

that   some   malicious  "chuacters"  the  entire  authorship,  and  affirming 

fiom  Shakesneare,  which  had  lately  that  Garrick  had  never  seen  or  in* 

appeared  in  the  papers,  were  by  him.  Q)ired  a  word  of  it^  and  that  theobfi- 

With  excellent  discffetion  he  first  made  gations  he  had  learned  from  Tfamnp- 

himself  perfectly  sure  that  "that  mis-  son's  own  frienda    Bathn  honuli- 

chief-mwnglaoy"  had  so  slandered  ated  the  officer  aiMlogized  aUee^jr- 

him  by  getting  good  evidence  of  it^  *'To  the  last  period  of  my  ufe  I 

'                  —  I 

•  John  Taylor. 

t  "Did  yoa  raadmyiiK>luhr«%ioModer  wriiea  Ur.  BU«,  at  s  CbriMniMMM. 
<*  oa  this  day,  io  taks  the  unwary  in ;  who  cannot  fail  after  this  to  eet  me  devm  ^oioe^ 

the  long  list  of  the  truly  pious  profeaaors  of  the  Gospel  ?  When  yon  at  In  jndpncDt  on 
it,  remember  that  I  wrote  it  yesterday,  while  my  hair  wa$  dressing.*'  This  ohstreperom 
profanity  was  Quite  in  keephi|{. 
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wUl  own    mj  gratitude   to   you."  ati  extra  enm  for  iHaoes,  for  she  vaa 

But  Chrriolq  in  a  (^aae  like  this,  when  dedrom  that  her  cmldren  «hottld  see 

he  had  been   'Miurt'^    never  gare  Mr.  Garrick  and  talk  of  t^t  night 

my,*    and,    deeply   wounded,    he  fifty  years  after.    Wither,  a  faithful' 

replied  to  him  in  these  woids  :  **•  Ab  adndrer  and  aetor,  was  cominga  looff 

/  never  tatwized  my  friend,  so  I  never  journey  from  Dublin  to  see  his  ido^ 

can   forget  any   unprovoKod  satu^  and  a  greater  oemipliment  atalL  the 

from  one  I  once  called  my  friend.   It  chartninff  Madame  Necker,  the  nero- 

is  impossible  that  Captain  Thomp-  ine  of  Gibbons'  early  iove,  came  over 

son  and  I  can  ever  look  upon  each  from    Paris    fi^)ecially.      Sir    Gn^ 

o^er  but  with  pain,   though  for  Cooper  grew  actually  oiiended  be* 

different  reasons.    Therefore,  the  less  cause  he  eoold  not  get  into  the  theatre 

we  see  each  other  the  better.**    The  so  often   as   he  wished.    He  had 

officer  had  said  that  what  raised  hi^  moved  tiie  Theatrical  Fund  Bill  in 

sudincions  was  the  sfmilaritv  of  ex-  the  House,  and  thought  Mr.  Garrick 

pressions  to  a  passage  in  an  old  letter  sliould  remember  that    obligation; 

of  his  to  Garrick.   *^Can  Mr.  Thomp-  Yet  he  hears  that  a  certain  ^  Mon&. 

son  imagine,"  said  the  other,  '^that  Ne(^er  and  a  Dean  of  Deny  have 

the  toan  he  has  known  and  tried  so  boxes  every  night"    Very  wittily  he 

long  oouki  be  guilty  of  so  much  base-  says  there  was  *'a  sort  otmMUs^eritU 

ness  as  to  give  up  a  private  letter  for  promise"  given,  aooompanied  by  a 

ridi<)ule?  Beassureo,  sir,  that  I  have  "gentle  squeese  of  the  hand  and  a 

as  totallv  forgotten  what  you  may  meatured  anile  of  canmnt'*-^A  very 

have  written  to  me  from  every  part  happy  description  of  the  ambiguity 

of  i^e  world,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  of  such  engagements: 

foij^et   that  such   a  person  as  the  But  Gmick  never  forget  what 

writer  and  his  unkindnees  ever  ex-  was  owing  to  his  dignity.    Ue  wrote 

isted.''    A  niost  dignifiedi,  just,  and  a  letter  stiffly,  and  showed  he  was 

manly  reproof.  somewhat     hurt    at    this    charge. 

Abington,  too,  was  harassing  him  ^  When  have  I  been  inattentive  to 
with  attorneys'  letters,  altercations  your  and  Lady  Cooper's  commands ) 
about  her  benefit  night,  and  finally,  The  last  box  I  procured  for  you  haa 
after  securing  his  promise  to  play  caused  much  mischief  to  your  humble 
for  her  benefit,  announced  that  she  servant  My  likings  and  attach*' 
meant  to  retire  from  the  stage.  The  ments  to  my  friends  will,  I  hq>e,  bo 
spite  in  this  mtention  was  apparent^  remembered  when  my  fool'8*cap  and 
which  was  to  distract  the  attention  bells  will  be  forj[otten** — a  very  re*- 
of  the  town  firom  the  greater  retire-  markable  and  smcere  declaiatton; 
ment  now  at  hand.  How  bitterly  The  other  was  truly  penitent,  and 
he  felt  her  behaviour  may  be  con-  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  if,  in  tha 
oeived  from  his  marginal  remark :  eagerness  to  ei\joy  the  pleasure  of 
"The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  seeing  Gktrrick,  anything  petulant 
letter  of  that  worst  of  bad  women,  had  escaped  him,  he  be^ed  his  par- 
Mi^.  Abington,  about  her  leaving  the  don  most  sincerely.  This  shows  how 
stage."  excited  the  world  had  grown  about 

Shortly  after  Christmas  began  that  this  festival,  as  it  mieht  be  called, 

wonderful  series  of  performances  in  What  a  processiim  of  characters — ^hia 

whldi  he  gave  the  round  of  all  his  best  ana  finest—made  yet  finer  by 

best  characters,  each    for    the  last  the  si>ecial  character  of  the  occasion, 

tnhe.    The  rush  and  excitement  for  and  his  natural  determination  to  ex- 

places  during  this  wonderfol  season  eel  himself.    Hamlet^  Lear^  Bichans^ 

was  not  eqimlled   even  during  the  and  Lttsignan,  and  Kitely  were  the 

early    Goodman's-fields   era.      The  graver  characters  he  chose.    Archer^ 

highest  persona   in  the    land  were  Ahd  Drugger,  Sir  John  Brtde^  Bene- 

l3eg^ng  for  boxes  and  phices.    Lord  dict^  Leon,  and  JMm  Felix  was  tiie 

and  La(hr  North,  the  Ihike  of  Port-  more    varied    round    selected    for 

land,  and  a  host  of  fine  people  came  comedy.    It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to 

and  were  crushed,  and  went  away  see  from  this  where  his  real  strength 

enchanted.    Lady  Colebrooke  offered  had  gradually  developed.     Most  of 

•  The  letter  of  apology  is  endorsed  by  Garrick  very  bitterly : — **The  laat  letter  I  aball 
ever,  I  hope,  recelYe  from  my  good  frUmd  Captain  lliompson.** 
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these  diaracten  were  played  from  ''Sir,  if  yon  wonld  bdeed  are  mt 
two  to  three  timee  each.    Archer  your  bleseing,"  which  Garri<ac  did  in 
was  played  but  once,  on  May  7th^  Sir  a  very  solemn  way.* 
John  Brute  four  times.    The  hvely  "Richard"  was  kept  for  the  end 
aotresses  all  played  with  him,  and  appropriately.    I  gained  my  fame  in 
played  thmr  best    It  needed  aU  this  '*  Kichard  '*  and  I  mean  to  dose  with 
excitement  to  earry  him  through  ;  it    He  accordingly  ordered  a  supeih 
for  he  was  Buffering  acutely.    "G^>ut,  new  dress.     When  this  came  home, 
stone,  sore  throat*  he  wrote,  "  yet  he,  with  a  little  want  of  judgmcDt, 
I  am  in  spirits."    Hannah  More,  up  said  he  would  play  "  Lear"  in  his  ^new 
fh>m  Bristol,  could  hardly  trust  her-  'Richard*  dress."     His  friends  re- 
self  to  [^eak  of  the  effect  produced  monstrated,  but  he  persisted.    And 
on  her.    "  I  Pity  those  who  nave  not  yet  from  "Richard"  he  almost  shranL 
seen  him.    Posterity  will  never  be  ^  I  dread  the  fight,"  he  said  to  his 
able  to  form  the  aligntest  idea  of  his  friend  Oradook,  "  and  the  falL    I  am 
perfections.     The  more  I  see  him,  afterwards  In  agon1e&"t 
the  more  I  admire.     I  have  seen  On  June  the  5th  "Riehard^wss 
him  within  these  three  weeks  take  mven  in  presence  of  the  King  and 
have  of  Benedict^  Sir  John  Brute,  Queen.]:    Old  and  dear  friends  were 
Kitely,  Abel  Vrugger,  Archer,  and  crowding  up  and  ralljring  about    Sir 
Leon.    It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was  George  Young  came  aWay  from  that 
assistEng  at  the  obsequies  of  the  dif-  nigh^  and  saving,  ''the  evening  of 
ferent  poets.    I  feel  almost  as  much  your  da^  may  be  sweet  and  composed, 
pain  as  pleasure."     There  was,  in-  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  old  and 
deed,  a  pathos  about  the  whole.    He  affectionate  friend."    "  John  Beard  " 
seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  whirl :  and  got  him  at  this  favourable  moment  to 
of  "  the  present  situation  or  my  make  a  request  for  him  to  Sir  Geoi|;e 
affain,"  he  said,  "the  last  hours  of  Hay.    "You  are  grown  formal  m 
my  theatrical  lire,  and  my  preparing  your  old  age,  niy  dear  friend,"  said 
for  another;"  and  he  ados,  ^'Just  Sir   Oeorge.    "Kiss    the  bloommg 
ffoing  to  perform  Benedict  for  the  wrinkles  of  mj  ancient  love  for  ^y 
2<u^<i'm«,"  which  was  on  May  the  9th.  sdce,  and  believe  me  always  yoors 
Was  ft  at  all  Bur|»isiQg  that  he  and  hers."    On  the  eighth  "  &ing 
should  feel  nervous  on  those  trying  Lear  "  was  given,  with  Miss  Yoonge 
occasions 9  Friends  did  not  help  him  as  Cordelia;  and  then  came  round 
nanch.    Stevens  pressed  him  hard  to  the  fatal  closing  10th  of  June,  which 
give  the  genuine  text  of  "  Lear"  as  a  was  the  last  night  for  Bo9cift$, 
novelty ;  bat  he  eould  not  trust  himself  Don  Felix  was  the  gay  and  claode 
tounleatiL  Even  in  the  morning  when  character  selected.    The  tremendow 
going  oyer  some  slight  alteration,  he  crowd  that  filled  the  theatre  fhxn 
was  quite  distressed  and  confused,  floor  to  ceiling,  were  to  be  recreated 
After  the  play  was  over,  a  little  scene  with  a  last  glimpse  of  true  comedy, 
took  pkoe  In  the  green-room.    Miss  the  like  of  which  it  may  be  suspectra 
Tomige,  whose  frowardneas  had  given  no  one  has  seen  since.    From  this 
him  much  trouble,  was  to  be  Come/ia,  choice  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
and  he  there  took  leave  of  her,  call-  image  <^  himself  that  he  wished  to 
ing  her  "  his  daughter,"  and  with  a  linger  on  playgoer's  mhid,  was  of  the 
hearty  wish  that  all  his  stage  bless-  tempered  gaiety  and  airy  sprtghtli- 
ing  would  be  fUfilled.    The  actress,  nees  where  his  real  strength  lay. 
affected  lathis  kindness,  said  to  him.  What  a  night  for  Dmry  Lane! 

•  The  amnsmg  Cradoek  telb  lu  complacently,  '*  Alter  the  second  act  I  left  my  plMC. 
<md  wmU  in  Uan  to  the  Bet^ord  Coffw-koutt.  When  Omrick  heard  M£»  he  vas  qvitt 
affected,  and  Aook  me  by  the  hand." 

t  He  was  now  soffering  dreadfully  from  the  atone.  He  was  doctoring  hansd^  tW 
whan  he  saw  a  giaaier  in  the  country  ride  who  had  sdEeied  from  the  sasM  mds4r, 
hot  had  been  benefited  by  "  Adams*  SoWent,"  he  began  to  take  that  medicfaie  aba.  Mr. 
Cradock  mentions  this.  A  little  unimportant  little  matter  like  this,  but  which  is  corro- 
borated by  Garrick's  own  letters,  is  evidence  of  exactness  in  things  d  more  weigiit- 
Garrick  was  recommending  this  solvent  to  such  friends  as  suffered  like  Wm. 

J  Davies,  inaccurate  to  the  last,  says  that  "  Richard"  was  acted  but  once.  It  was 
played  three  times.'  The  king  was  surprised  to  see  the  nimbleness  with  whidi  he  peffonned 
the  fighting  portions,  and  ran  about  the  field. 
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Whatanjigbtfortbeactor— now,attli6    amphitheatre  were  broken  by  bo]m 
end  of  hifl  nearly  forty  years'  eervioe.  and  teanu    The  wonderftd  eres  stall 
There  was  not  here  any  of  the  afiecta-  brilliant  were  tamed  wistfimy  again 
tion  and  sham  sentiment  that  some-  and  agam  to  that  sea  of  svmpathetic 
times  prevails  on  such  departures,  too  faces,  one  of  the  most  briUiant  andi- 
long  delayed    As  his  eyes  wandered  ences  perhaps  that  ever  sat  in  IDruiy 
round  the  house,  whicn  house  must  Lane,andatiast  tore  himself  from  their 
have  seemed  to  him  a  sea  of  friends'  view.    An  awful  moment  £n*  him,  as 
faces  and  of  friends'  eye&  There  were  he  said    Their  emotion  ww  as  plain 
strangers  and  foreigners  present.*  to  him  as  his  was  to  them.    Though 
Even  the  foreigners  were  struck  by  an  afterpiece  was  to  follow,  they 
the  mournful  character  of  the  scene ;  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  played,  nor 
which  brought  to  him  the  early  days  could  the  actors  find  spirit  to  perform 
— the  triumph  of  the  little  theatre  at  it,  after  the  affecting  hit  of  tragedy 
Qoodman's-nelds.    He  thought  him-  that  thev  had  witnessed.    When  the 
self  that  he  played  with  eveh  more  curtain  descended  on  that  fatad  16th 
spirit  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  -of  June^  it  indeed  shutout  the  greatest 
When  Mrs.  Oentlivre's  wit  was  done,  of  English  actors, 
and  the  curtain  had  shut  out  that  Don  But  among  the  familiar  attractions 
Felix  for  ever,  then  came  a  moment  of  Hampton  must  be  counted  Mr. 
of  suspense  and  even  awe.    He  came  Garrick's  great  dog  *'  Dragon,"  which 
forward  very  slowly.     Behind  the  was  well  niown  everywhere.  He  had 
stage  was  filled  with  groups  of  the  even  travelled  up  to  town,  and,  Hke 
players  eager  not  to  lose  a  point  of  his  master,  had  made  his  appearance 
this  almost  solemn  situation.     The  on  the  stage  at  Drury  Luae,  being 
aides  became  crowded  with  others,  led  out  by  the  droll  Weston,  who 
Not  a  sound  was  heard.    There  was  a  spoke  an  epilocue,  addressed  to  him- 
pause.  Ko  wonder  he  said  afterwards  self.    The  aumenoe  were  infinitely 
that  it  was  eai  awM  moment,  and  delighted  with  the  unconscious  act- 
that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  not  merely  in^  of  the  great  dog,  who   seemed 
his  voice,  but  the  use  of  his  limbs,  quite  at  home  in  their  presence,  and 
His  face  was  seen  to  work  as  he  tried  looked  up  with  great  good  humour 
to  speak,  and  with  an  effort    It  had  in  the  face  of  this  droll  a^r,  who  was 
been  the  custom,  he  said,  on  such  addressing  him.      There  was  near 
occasions   to  address   friends  in   a  being  a  riot  on  a  succeeding  night 
farewell  epilogue.    He  had  intended  when  this  epilogue  was  withdrawn, 
following  the  practice,  but  when  he  and  the  dog  had  to  be  sent  for.  This 
came  to  attemot  it,  found  himself  familiarity  was   scarcely  conaiBtent 
quite  as  unequal  to  the  writinc;  of  it  with  the  dignity  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
as  he  now  would  be  to  its  delivery,  was  nearly  as  bad  as  that  boxing  cf 
The  jingle  of  rhvme  and  the  language  Hunt  and  dancing  of  Mahomet  whidi 
of  fiction  would  but  ill  suit  his  pre-  he   had    once,   through    Johnson's 
sent  feelings.    The  moment  was  an  mouth,    denounced   ao    scornfully: 
awful  one  for  him,  now  parting  for  later  Miss  Hannah  More  addresaea 
ever  from  those  who  had  lavished  on  this  dog  far  more  elegantly,  and  ap- 
him  such  favours  and  kindness ;  and  propriately ;  and  her  .very  pleaaing 
upon  the  very  si)ot  where  all  these  ode  to  Dragon  was  oopiea  and  le- 
favotirs  were  received    Here  he  was  copied,  and  had  at  last  to  be  printed 
quite  overcome,  and  could  not  go  on  to  gratify  admirers.     The  oecasioa 
from  his  tears.    Recovering  himself  was  Qarrick's  Farewell  to  the  Btaoe, 
he  merely  added,  that  he  should  never  and  the  compliments  are  just,  wlcn- 
forget  their  goodness,  and  though  his  out  any  adulation  : — 
successors  might  have  more  ability,  ,  ^  ^        ,  ^^^    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
thev  could  not  surpass  the  pams  he  To  mrgive  up  thy  place  and  sute, 
had  taken  to  win  support,  or  the  grati-  And  I  wiU  give  thee  mine. 
todehefelt  On  this  he  retired  slowly,  i  left  to  think  and  thou  to  feed 
and  with  a  lingering  longing.    The  My  mind  enUurged,  thy  body  fnod. 
ahoiita  of  applanae  from  that  brilliant  Bow  Meet  mj  lot  and  thine  1 


*  A  Qeman  iMion  wu  among  those  irfao  oaaa  spedally  fimn  fiui$t  anA  >fHio  Ml 

bMa  l^teg  lor  tiuee  wetlu  to  get  A  place.    Th«a  WM  aim  a  Baiw  So«h  ywfftV 
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r d  get  my  tuafier't  wtLy-Atj  rote,  the  gatisfbcticm  Of  a  genHeiiMn ;  md 

N«*0r  would  I  iMurk  at  ragged  coat,  to  oovd^r  hia  cowtfdioe  lie  HOW  iwig* 

Nor  taar  the  t«tterad  fliniMr.  gers  with  a  sort  of  HuBsar's  mdnm 

Like  hiK  I'd  to^  the  dog  of  aMrit,  £y  ^ig  gide,  and  hiatB  to  people  tiiat 

Cm«m  tlie  cw  of  broken  i5>mt.  j       j^  ^^  j^j^  f^^  ^^^t;  j^^  ^^5^^  jt  |o 

And  give  tliem  *U  *  dinner.  g^^^  j^^  Gartiok,  thOTigh  it  »  wiQ 

Nor  let  me  pair  Ills  blue-eyed  dame  kSown  among  hig  acquaiotpnooB  that 

With  Venni  or  Minflrra'to  name^  his  cowardice  is  even  enperiot  to  his 

One  wmrior.  one  coquet  infamy."    Thi»  wai  a  fbeliBh  artifice 

No  i  Palla.  and  tfce  Queen  of  Beauty  ^  j^^ij^^  Garrlck  give  over  hit  k^d 

Shunnd  or  beteayed  that  nuptial  duty,  prooeedings  and  entiap  him  iaiD  a 

Which  afteeo  highly  aet.  ohallenga    aarrick,  a  HtyefooliaMf. 

WheneTef  I  heard  the  rattfing  coach  prepared  a  letter  — .  a  taAer  veak 

Proclaim  their  long-derired  approach,  jettiei^-*m  whioh  he  affeoted  a  tone  of 

How  would  I  haste  to  gieet  'em  ?  reasoning  of  whioh  the  other  was  net 

Nor  erer  feel  I  wore  a  chain,  worthy.     "  I  am  wally  sony  for  the 

TiU  atartmg  I  perceived  with  pam  g^^^^          ^^^  j^  ^^^  j^^  tnMSfc- 

I  could  not  fly  to  meet 'em.  tion  ^th  me.    CouM  you  net  have 

The  maater  loves  hia  sylvan  shades,  fished  a  litUe  better  m  the  ttke  ef 

Hen  with  the  nhie  melodious  nuddB,  that  honour  whidi  dropB  80  T«idiiy 

Hia  ehetoeet  homare  epent  from  voUT  pea)     No,  sir ;  I  neald 

Yet  ahaU  I  hear  some  witling  cry,  have  honoioed  you  by  giving  you  the 

(Such  witlmga  f rem  my  presence  %),  satisfaction  of  a  gen&mH^  if  yda 

•Ganiok  mil  soon  repent.  oould  have,  as  Shakeepeare  8ay%  have 

When  warm  admirets  drop  a  taar,  sorewed  yoor  OOUtaga  toths  stisking 

Beeaaae  thiaami  has  left  his  sphere  pbce."     With  a  Wise  disctetiott  he 

And  set  before  his  time.  thought  better  of  the  matter  and  did 

I  who  Imve  felt  and  lov'd  his  rays,      .  ^ot  send  it     With  sadh  seom^nlB 

"^M^tSi^Sd^Swimf""^  abroad^amanofwjrAa^l.inap^ 

Aim  uui  vue  uwu  ouu  mo.  jj^  statiou  lecjuired  rare  senee  and 

How  wise  1  long  pamperad  with  appiaofle,  firmness  to  direct  his  00BI8&    Evto 

To  make  a  voluntary  pause,  ^hen  a  scribbler  in  Idle  papenhhe 

Aaid  Uy  Wa  laureladown.  «  Curtius"  had  the  effronteiy  to  iFtile 

Boldly  wp<^  each  stray  daim,  ^  y^j^  threatening  a  sort  of  pttWic 

^«  ^nX?  tZ'^^aJ^  exposure,  and  offeriag  to  send  ^afcir 

•Enough  of  bothlveknown!  ^^^^  ^^^  letterewhick  wiU  iaa 

The  same  feeling  of  temporising  short  time  appear,  and  i^  in  exaniD- 

pursued  him  with  Eenridk.     This  ing  the  swelling  heap  of  ohargeithtj 

rufi^aa,  as  he  may  be  called,  pursued  contain,   Mr.  Qt.  com  obviate  jane, 

exactly  the  same  tactics  as  Williams  they  shall  be  expvinged,"  dfeoL  Hehsd 

had  done,  and  it  would  ahnost  seem  the  folly  to  answer  this  impodiat 

as  if  the  two  had  takra  counsel  to-  demand,  and  expostulate  witti  tke 

§  ether.      Irritated  by  his  play  not  writer.    ^  I  honestly  assure  you,"  he 

eing  accepted  at  once,  he  took  his  said,  in  conclusion,*' that  I  had mneh 

reTengebytrvingtomixupGarrick's  rather  have  your  praise  than  year 

name  witn  Bickerstaff  and  his  de-  blame ;  but  1  would  asmneh  seam  to 

fence,  which  was  then  exciting  pub-  obtain  it  meanly,  as  you  would  aoon 

lie  attention.     When  he  knew  that  to  grant  it."  Surely  this  was  trestng 

this  must  have  struck  at  Qarrick  in  such  bullies  with  infinitely  too  lancE 

his  tenderest  point,  he  sent  him,  just  respect,  and  was  aetuallj  an  inviti^ 

as  Williams  had  done,  an  anonymous  tion  for  future  attacks.    Ab  BoAi  he 

letter.      Garrick   had  intended   to  imagined,  so  mild  an  ezpostiualiim 

punishhim  by  the  law,  which  alarmed  was  of  no  use.     Ganriok  had  then 

the   slanderer,   who  took  the  odd  been  seised   with  his  last  siokneia, 

course  of  writing  as  a  friend  and  which  must  have  been  emhittend  by 

abusing  himself.  Mr.  Garrick,  he  said,  such  a  threat  A  letter  found  its  way 

owed  it  to  himself  to  bring  this  desper-  to  him  then — '*  It  is  this  moment  that 

ate  villain  to  an  account,  and  exact  Ourtius  has  heard  of  the  iUneai  of 

from  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  gen-  Mr.  Garrick,  andCurtiua  aasoreiMr. 

tleman.     This  "cowardly  rascal,  to  G.  nothing  shall  pass  firom  him  to 

recoTor  his  reputation,  now  declares  the  press  till  he   has  heaid  i«un 

that  he  is  xeadj  to  give  Mr.  Qaxrick  privately  from  Mr.  G.,  or  at  Isasl  tiU 
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iMuadenBtencfaiUiatgeiktlomaQiAijia  within    six    months,    Weston  and 

stale  of  body  to  answer  any  public  Shnter,  a  pair  of  infinite  humoury  and 

ehaqgw He  hopes  to  be  the  Woodward  the  comedian,  and  Barry, 

:  explainer  and  oocrector  of  his  affidC-  the  very  essence  of  tenderness,  and 

tslioai,   and  ^caiiBjr»  and  JealouiQr  now  literally  worn  out  of  existence 

and  partiality.     Xhis  was  a  comfort-  by  the  never-ceasing  racking  of  goat, 

ing  prospect  for  one  who  was  but  were  all  swept  away.  Almost  as  soon 

eight  days  &om  hisend.  as  he  was  gone  the  theatre  began  to 

Now  was  commenced  for  him  a  new  decay.      The  well-known  character 

shsipe  of  existence.     With  all  that  of    Sheridan    was    no    goarantee 

most  reasonable  excuse  of  weariness  for  steadiness  or  efficiency— the  man- 

ond  ill  heahb,  he  must  have  been  ager  who  came  into  the  green-room 

looking  back  wistfully  to  the  old  pro-  to  hear  Cumberland's  new  play  read, 

'fession^  and,  after  all,  to  the  actor  yawning  through  a  couple  of  acts, 

tn  rtbra^  with  opulence  and  ease  half  asleep,  and  giving  as  an  excuse 

'sindTetirement from  toili;  nothi^ can  that  he  had  been  up  for  two  nights 

have  the  old  Gxqpiisite  ehacm  of  the  before.    But  his  sparkling  comedy, 

•^HoQse,"  no  company  can  equal  the  the  *'  School  for  Scandal,"  wasaiready 

•  brilliant  eompasy  seated  rows  above  in  rehearsaL   It  is  very  characteristic 

'.rows  in  the  boxes.     Nothing  can  that  he  should  have  taken  Gkurrick's 

ispaskle  like  the  footiights^  and  no  performances     very    earily,   partly 

sdent  can:  surpass  the  familiar  play-  mm    sheer    lasinesB.       He    once 

house  perfiuna  lamented    at   a  supper^     that    he 

ThealtentkiBS  and  kindness  of  his  had  not  seen  the  great  actor  as  often 

.ftseads  nowiedonbled.    Now  that  he  as  he  might  have  done.     But  the 

waa  free  they  competed  with  each  reason  he  gave  is  eq^ually  character- 

<  ether  J  for  his  society.    He  was  over-  istic  of  Thomas  Shendan,  his  &ther : 

'  whefaned  witl^iavitationSL    Sir  Wat-  For  this  actor  had  always  instillea 

fcyn  Wynne  now  daimed  him  for  a  into  his  son  that  he  himself  was  the 

^ioB^  pomised  visit  to  Wynnestav.  first  player  in  England;  the  son, 

i  Irish  frieDdB—4heOaldwellsofOastie  therefore,  did  not  care  to  see  an  in- 

-Caldwelly  whom  he  had  met  abroad  ferior.*    The  comedy  was  read  by 

at  Fkrenee,  pressed  him  to  visit  them  Qarrick,  who  wA  infinitely  impressed 

in  Iveluid,  a  countnr  which  he  had  by  its  wit  and  power.    To  some  one 

not  seen  for  some  thirty  years,  but  who  met   him  coming  out  of  the 

■  whidi  his  heart  had  oft^i  turned  to.  theatre,  he  said  it  was  equal  to  any- 

His  kind,  gracious,  and  most  grateful  thing  in  the  old  range  of  comedy. 

V  letter  is  almo^  extravagant  in  its  But  though  he  had  left  the  theatre^ 

aeknowkd^ents.     He    most    sin-  he  had  a  very  particular  interest  in  it 

^  cere^  wished  tibat   it  was  in   his  still ;  and  oddly  enough,  though  he 

power,  as  it  was  in  his  hearts  to  show  had  formally  sold  his  own  slui^  he 

hisaratitude.    It  had  km^  been  his  seemed  only  to  have  transferred  his 

wish  to  visit  a  kingdom  where  he  had  responsibility  to  Lacy's  side ;  for  on 

been  honoured  with  every  mark  of  that  share  he  held  a  mortgage  of  no 

regard  and  kindnesB.  He  did  not  quite  less  a  sum  than  two  ami  twenty 

S' ve  up  the  hope  of  ffstting  over,  but  thousand  pounds.    This  was  a  serious 

rs.  Garrick  was  so  distressed  by  sea  stake,  and  it  veiy  soon  was  to  cause 

voyages ;  and  then  he  makes  the  re-  him  much  uneasinessSb 

marluible  dedacation  that  he  had  not  Indeed  he  presently  saw  that  Sheri- 

been  away  a  tinyle  day  frtym  Mrs.  dan's  carelessness  and  lasiness  was 

Qarrick    durmg    the    twenty-eight  imperilling  the  security  every  hour, 

yearsctf  their  marriage,  and,  therefore,  Even  Mrs.  Clive,  down  at  Twicken- 

oould  not  now  begin  to  think  of  going  ham,  found  eveiybod^  raving  at  the 

alone.  ThisiB,  indeed,  a  rare  devotion,  supineness  of    Shendan.      "There 

Lord  Pembroke  was  eager  to  secure  never  was  in  nature  such  a  contrast 

him  for  Wilton,  but  his  eariiest  visit  as   Garrick  and  Sheridan.     What 

was  down  to  Wynnestay.  have  von  given  him."  she  asked. 

But  the  theatre  had  its  own  losses,  "  thai  he  creeps  so  V*    Yet  Laor,  who 

and  his  departure  seemed  to  be  the  seems  to  have  inherited  his  tather's 

forerunner  of  a  sudden  mortality.  For  petulance,  could    scarcely    conduct 

•  Tsyknr. 
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himself  witli  deoenfc  forbeAnoioeto^  tovrito  an  (^Bfoosm  erne  u  vq47,  m 

creditor  who  had  fio  much  in  hia  which  zidicula  was  thrown  upon  tlia 

power.    Whon  the    aecood  seaaon  late  manager.    For  this  he,  too,  hko 

Degas,  the  profits  were  only  just  Lac^t  was  oomDelkd  to  apokese* 

enongk    to   diachaiga   iha  ittteiait  But  rerv  soon  Mr.  Garrick  hm  to 

money  on  the  debte:  and  the  first  address  ^Hhe  new  patentees"  ooUsc* 

season  only  brought  Lamr  fi?o  hun-  tively  in  plain  terms.    "GenUemeB," 

dred  pounds.     This  did  not  saem  he  wrote,  *'the  rudeness  o£  your 

hopeful     Yet  in  the  face  of  euoh  lettei^  always  the  sign  of  a  bad  c«u^ 

diifioulties,  he  could  write  to  Gkuriok  I  shaU  iiass  oyer  with  oontempC 

in  such  a  strain  as  this :  '*  No  unkind  But  aa  they  .proposed  an  arhUnRon, 

treatment  shall  ruffle  my  temper,  or  he  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  their 

make  me  decide  uncaacUdly  on  the  respeotive  attorneys,  and  deeUneci  to 

pF(^l>osals  I  now  wait  lor.    On  the  have  any  further  correspondence  witii 

other  hand,  no  di9tr0$t,  no  opprc9r  them.    After  this  we  can  appreciai^ 

9ion  shall  force  me  to  conmU  to  Garriok^s  rare  diacretion  i^samafiar 

yfhat  I  could  not  otherwm  acquiesce  ger,  beside  which  we  may  pot  ti»B 

in,"    Garrick  had  not  pressed  him,  exhitationaf  incompetenoeandstopi- 

but  had  thought  that  he  had  proposed  dity.     For  so  short  a  period  sa  sigh- 

to  pay  off  the  mortgage.    The  ^ood-  teen  months,  they  could  not  ccmduot 

natured  creditor  passed  oyer  this  be-  their  theatre.    Xiacy  appeaia  to  ibave 

haviour  on  a  sort  of  excuse  being  left  them  and  tawi  to  the  stsi(e; 

made,  and  wm  forbearing.    But  the  but  though  he  had  behaved  with 

only  result  of  this  indulgence  was  a  duplicity,  Jhe  of  course  oame  to  the 

notice  from  the  proprietors  in  a  few  man  he  had  deoaiyed  for  asaistanoct 

weeks,  declaring  their  inability  to  and  for  letters  of  introduction  topees 

pay  interest  untu  all  the  debts  of  the  pie  in  Cork,  where  he  had  now  goas 

theatre  had  been  cleared  off.    This  to  act* 

was  an  alanmng  intimation.    Two       Garridc  hioMetf  could  not  keep 

thousand  two  hundred  a  year  was  away  from  the  old  scene-     It  wm 

scarcely  a  triile.     Qarrick's  answer  rumoured  in  the  DuUm  eoffee-hoBseB 

was  a  prompt  notice  of  foreclosure,  that  Sheridan  the   actpr  h>d  nMt 

He  was  secured  by  tA  pemonaljoint  him  thera,  and  behaved  veiy  niddif 

bond  of  the  four  proprietors.    These  to  him.    That  veteran  waa  still  is 

proceedings  brought  out  a  piece  of  towii,^btt8y  with  his  old-fashiooMi 

duplicity  on  the  part  of  Lacy ;  for  rotund  school  of  declamation,    lii; 

he  wrot«  to  disclaim  all  share  in  the  Ti^e  and  the  Irish  gentlemen  called 

notice  that  had  been  sent,  and  to  him  *^  Old  ^bble  and  Squeak."   All 

protest  against  the  mortgage  being  this  time  his  old  malady  had  not  been 

paid  ofi^  and  dedared  that  the  in-  subdued.    When  Sheridan's  "  Gamp** 

terest  would  be  found  aU  in  due  was  being  got  up,  he  remained  ons 

course.     Garrick  at  once,  softened,  night  after  the  audience  had  gone^  to 

sent  him  a  message  that  he  nught  de-  see  the  effect  of  some  sceneiy,  and 

pend  he  should  not  be  distressed,  caught  a  severe  cold,  whidi  it  would 

Yet  Gkurriok  presently  discovered  that  seem  he  was  never  able  to  shake 

t'ust  before  tnis  transaction.  Lacy  had  off.t    If  he  suffered,  he  must  have 

targjedned  to  transfer  aU  his  interest  found  comfort    News  of  this  attack 

to  Sheridan  for  a  large  prica    This  reached  Lord  Oamden,  who  wrote  to 

explained  his  disinclination  to  have  learn  the  truth  with  an  eagerness  infi- 

the  mortgage  paid  off.  nitely  creditable  to  their  long  friend* 

But  this  was  not  alL    linley,  an-  ship.     He  had  learned  by  inqmzy 

other  of  the  proprietors,  chose  to  that  he  was  now  recovered.    But 

assume  that  some  paragraph  reflect-  this  did  not  quite  satisfy  hiin.  .  . .  • 
ing  on  the  theatre,  that  appeared  in       ^'For  I  cannot  be  easy  tilll  receive 

the  pai>ers,  was  written  by  Garrick ;  this  account  confirmed  by  yonr  ovn 

and  acting  on  this  presumption,  chose  hand.   IkavearrinedatatnMqfVi 

*  He  appesrad  there  m  ihe  chsncter  of  HamkH,  mud  fovaad  the  town  a  veiy  pkMUt 
pUee.    But  it  waa  all  in  a  Inutle,  ev«ory  geatleniaii  wtt  in  nnifonn,  snd  dtflttag,  Ac. 

Tiie  Iwttes  vemraiy  gay  and  biiUiaiil»  and  tbereana  atoit  of  AaU  there  irten  1ki7 
walked inioU dreoi.    Tfaeie little  gUmpaea d «olow sfo always  wskome, 


when  ^  km  of  an  old  friend  is  irre-  the  secnri^  fbr  tta  ireU-dofaig  i;hst 

;Myni6fey  and  howeverit  has  happened  his  own  direction  and  reeponnMlify 

^at  we  have  net  lately  met  as  often  would  have  brought  him.    It  would 

■8  fonnetl3r>  my  fHendehip  is  as  wann  have  been  bettor  that  he  remained  or 

■8  e¥«r,  atid  I  am  sure  there  is  not  else  had  shaken  himself  wholly  free. 

one  among  your  la)*ge  eatalogue  of  The  hopes  of  the  management  now 

fiieiids  who  »  rested  on  a  Ohristmas  pantomime — 

*^  More  afifoetionately  yours,  than  not  then  the  happy  restoratire  it  has 

«i  Ca3iDEK  **•  ^^^  proved — and  their  jovial  clown, 

Grimaidi ;  when  he  left  town,  his 

He  'soen  besame  well  enough  to  go  trusty  agents  were  eharged  to  let  him 

downtoLofdRtoefston^SjinHamp-  know   how  things  were  going   on. 

riiiM,  «nd  n^  at  the  review  at  Win-  Hopkins  the  prompter  often  wrote  to 

Chester,  where  It  was  remarked  that  him   accounts  of  what   thej^  •were 

he  was  looking  quite  well  again.    It  doing,  and  how  plays  went  oft.  What 

was  at  Lord  Palmerston's,  in  the  sort  was  the  miserable  management 

montii  of  de|>tMnber,  that  he  signed  majr  be  conceived  item  a  spedmen 

his  will,  which  is  attested  by  that  during  the  Christmas  of  1778.    One 

noblemaii,  and  a  dergyman  and  his  night,  **  Much  Ado  about  Nothing " 

wifa  was  in  the  bills.    At  noon  Mr.  Hen- 

Durmg  these  kst  few  months-*for  derson  sent  word  that  he  could  not 
they  were  to  be  the  last  of  his  good  play.  They  hurried  to  Covent  Qar- 
life — all  his  friends  seemed  to  feel  a  aen,  and  obtained  *^the  loan"  of 
sort  of  instinot  to  be  nervously  anxious  Lewis  to  supply  his  place.  Soon  after 
to  show  how  much  Aey  regarded  arrived  a  messa^  trem  Parsons,  to 
him,  and  were  persevering  in  their  the  effect  that  ne  could  not  play, 
afifoetionatewishes  and  attentions,  and  Moody  was  put  into  his  part;  and 
in  their  compliments.  Misa  Hannah  later  Vernon  announced  that  he 
More  told  him  how  ^a  sweet  girl,"  would  not  play.  The  prompter 
at  that  review,  stood  near  him,  and  thought  himself  very  lucky  in  being 
foigotto  look  at  the  king  or  his  troops,  able  to  stop  all  these  wide  gaps  so 
She  told  him  too  how  the  receipt  of  happily.  But  during  the  first  act,  he 
his  letter  announcing  that  he  wae  found  that  one  La  Mash,  who  did 
better,  aade  her  more  joyful  than  Borachio,  had  neither  come  to  his 
ever  sne  Mt-in  her  life.  "Yet  it  was  duty  nor  sent  an  v  excuse.  There  was 
not  a  Tery ^mirth^  kind  of  joy,  for  I  no  one  to  take  this  part,  so  they  had 
shed  team 'St  a  part  of  it  which  is  io  eat  out  his  scenes  altogether. 
not  to  be  aaswersd  nor  even  thought  There  was  a  wretched  house.  The 
of;  and  when  I  read  it  to  the  rest,  *' School  for  Scandal'*  was  down  for 
we  had  a  eonoert  of  crying."  He  the  next  night,  but  Parsons  could  not 
was  not  himself.  He  was,  as  he  ex-  play.  No  ironder  the  harassed 
nressed  it)  wandering  about  for  health,  prompter  said  they  were  in  a  dread- 
Now  at  this  noble  house,  now  at  that,  ml  situation.  The  worst  symptom 
and  flyi^  from  one  medicine  to  the  was  the  inferior  actor.  La  Mash, 
other.  Tne  Spencers  were  in  town,  daring  to  absent  himself.  What  a 
and  he  was  to  take  them  on  a  Satur-  change  from  the  discipline  of  the 
day  to  see  Fielding's  i)08thumous  late  manager,  under  whose  rule  no 
play,  for  which  he  had  written  a  pro-  one  dared  to  have  offered  such  dls- 
togoe.  That  charming  lady  had  in-  respect  to  the  public 
sirted  on  the  usual  Ohristmas  visit  to  Their  only  hope  was  in  the  panto- 
Althoroej  and  after  maiiy  postpone-  mime,  |0t  up  with  gorgeous  scenery, 
ments  ne  had  fixed  to  be  there  by  and  Gnnmldi  as  clown.  He  was  the 
New  Yeai^s  day, "  well  or  ill  dressed."  life  and  soul  of  it :  but  though  gal- 
This  was  to  be  his  last  visit  to  that  leries  and  pit  were  full,  the  boxes  were 
house,  and  to  the  people  who  were  so  thin. 

dear  to  him.    Yet  he  was  not  as  free  These  aceounts   could  not   have 

from  fooieMes  as  he  iioped  when  he  ehm^  liini.    *'In  the  midst  of  that 

withdiew  from  Bimy  Lane.    He  was  social  happiness  and  rational  plea- 

now  just  as  seriously  interested  in  its  "sure,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  in  his 

prosperity,  only  that  he  had  none  of  ^Mst  vtUet  mauner,  ^'^tMch  t99ryhody 


*  ITotwitboat  reason  did  Garrlck  write  on  the  iMck, "  Lord  Camden— moetaffeetiOBaCOi* 
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m^9^9iihthatmi)ble/amUp/*heinm  wifis*   WoafywHiieeMelMiWalelriiig 

osoe  mare  attacked:  bat  tms  time  ea  and  atteiidajioe,  riw  made  an  agree* 

alarming  eroptio^  Imown  as  korpefl^  able  fiieod  afci^  and  diaeb  eo^eet^ 

eame  with  it.    He  was  impradent^  mg  to  ind  soma  diatraotton  la  fail 

and  thought  hy  gaie^  and  motion  to  society.    As  they  wero  taOdiiff,  Mr. 

foiget  his  pains.    His  friend  Beoket  Gariick  oane  in,  in  a  aort  el  riflh 

wrote  with  an  insdaetiTe  misgiving,  dressing-gown^bttiklBarfiillTehiiiged; 

that  he  wished  he  was  home  again^  his  face  yellow  and  dmink,  his  eyei 

and  at  rest  in  his  ann-chair,  for  he  dim,  and  his  gait  slow  and  tottttn^. 

was  afraid  they  wonld  make  too  much  By  a  strange  association  he  seemed  to 

of  him  and  make  him  ill    Herallied  the  gnest  uke  XuJi^nnan,  one  cff  hii 

Yigoroosly.  bat  still  was  being  par-  oldmvooritecfaiiaatera,  oftheddtM 

sued  byplays  which  he  was  asked  yeara^  when  he  wore  jost  aaea  a 

to  read,   and  by  oopiaa  of  criti'-  dress.     He  sat  down  on  tlie  bo& 

oisms  on  Droiy  Lane,  TeriewB,  ''two  wearily,  lenudiMd  for  more  thun  an 

answers"  to    pome    of    his    little  hoar,  and  nerer  isockd  awotd.    He 

pafieia,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  then  went  back  tbiuaroCHn,Whioti  he 

critiques,  which  he  was  labouring  at,  never  left  agKiA.t 

and  pdishing.    Those  who  sent  nim  But  greater  physiolaBs  were  now 

theselittlecaresyCaationed  him  against  oalled-— Dre.  Warren  and  Heberden, 

a  relapse.    He  was  not  to  oome  out  Johnson's  doctor.    Many  more  came 

too  soon.    '^What  a  hard   boat!"  late— all  frieBds— eager  to grre therr 

wrote  Becket   of  the  struggle  his  aid  by  advica    When  the  wk  man 

friend  had  made.  aaw  the  face  of  Br.  Schombeig,  he 

Thus  ill,  it  must  hare  inflamed  his  pat  out  his  hand,  and  with  one  Cf  bia 

sufferings  Vet  more  to  reeeive  a  foul  dd  sweet  smUes,  said,  ''Though  hat 

reminder  from  the  ruffian  who  called  not  least  in  love."    Though  the  stupor 

himself  "  Gurtius  /'  and  with  affected  was  gaining  on  him,  he  could  at  tiftes 

compassion  promised  to  suspend  his  talk  calmly  and  cheerfully.    He  tdtl 

attacks  until  "Mr.  G^rrick  was  in  a  one  of  hs  friends  that  he  did  not  re- 

state  of  body  to  answer  any  public  gret  his  having  no  children,  for  faa<l 

chaKes.**     He  was  broiu^t  u^  to  Uisy  turned  out  unkind  or  diaobedient^ 

London  by  cMy  stages.    Be  arrived  he  could  not  have  supported  audi  a 

at  the  Adelphi  in  the  evening  of  the  trial    On  the  last  day  c€  his  life,  a 

16th  of  January.    The  next  day  he  letter  was  brought  in— the  last  Be 

sent  for  his  apothecaeury,  Laurence,  ever  received,  and  it  ran  to  die  dd, 

who  found  him  dressing  and  appar'*  dd  stofy— acknowledgment  of  his 

entlv  better.    Touns  O'Keeflte,  then  kindness.    It  was  ftom  young  Wu 

newly  come  to  London,  a  raw  Irish  Fiuren.    As  at  times  the  film  cleared 

lad,  recollected  seeing  him  walking  fh>m  his  mind,  he  saw  the  roomflned 

briskly  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  with  figures,  and  asked  who  sXL  thoee 

house  on  the  Adelphi-terrace.    Yet  people  were,  he  was  told  tiiey  were 

the  end  was  not  far  off.    There  were  physidana    Witii  a  sense  of  me  grc- 

somealanningq^nptoms,  which  made  tesque  he  shook  his  head,  and  mut- 

the  apothecary  advise  sending  for  Dr.  tered  from  **  The  Eair  Penitent  :** 

Oadogan,  who,  when  he  came,  pro-  uxoth     r%d  Anothar  aim  nM»Mt)«. 

nounced  the  matter  so  unontmn  and  A^tiSuXIJdSl':^^ 
senous«  that  he  recommended  him  to 

settle  his  affairs  at  once.     Qarrick  For  that  day  he  was  quite  com^ 

answered  him  calmly,  that  nothing  of  posed,  and  tAed  at  int^vals  widi 

that  kind  remained  to  be  done,  and  exceeding   tranquillity.     Early  the 

that  aa  for  himself,  he  was  ready  to  next  momin|L  January  the  SOIh^ 

die.    From  that  hour  his  malady*  about  eight  o^ock,  the  drMiy  aeene 

made  steady  way,  bringing  on  a  sort  of  this  life  sMfML  and  he  paaaed 

of  dulness  for  want  of  circulation,  gently  away  from  ads  human  stigp 

wMch  iiforeased  into  stupor.    There  where  he  had  phmd  so  oflen«  and 

was  a  picture  during  that  illness  always  played  with  soch  digiri^. 

which  must  have  long  haunted  his  Thecnaigeof  avaridoasneaalndbe- 

*  Praunuieed  16  be  what  they  caUed  ^ahr  of  the  kidneys. 

t  With  the  pattlBhaeiBof  OlBen,  he  wm  hurt  that  ho  was  not  made  todhuwifli  the 
otiian* 
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eoia0.a''flto(k*'oMl0iigbeforeliedi6d;  actor  was  o(iiiBpieiioio&    Neverwaa  a 
and  actoiB  and  aothon  v«at  attray  man  bo  maligned,  and,  worse  than 
from  Druijr  Lane,  flwsUingtiie  cry  that  ail,  malMned  by  those  who  expe- 
*' Ckurrick  was  ao  8ti]igy,Oaiiick  WAS  rieoeed  his  bonnl^.     He  was  the 
^9  mean.*^    No  wx>nder  he  was  lioh)  most  generoos,  kindly,  and  humane  of 
I^QFy  said,  as  no  one  was  in  each  liien.   And  now  we  know  that  all  his 
a^oaies  when  it  oama  to  parting  with  thrifty  his  little  carefiilness  about 
lua  money.    The  jesten  joined  in  l^e  saying,  which  the  mean,  dissipated. 
c{7,aiidiBnameraDlewerethepleaaant  wastdiil  oveatnres  about  him  could 
stori«stheytoldtoiUu8tEate"Ganick^  not  imdezBtend,   and  made  merry 
stingineas.''    £yen  Mr.  Fox,  walking  with,  was  all  to  the  one  end^of  ky- 
vp  and  down  one  njf^ht  with  him  ia  ing  up  a  store  which  he  oould  dis- 
tfont  of  the  house  m  Sonthampten-^  pense  magnificently,  or.  at  the  worst, 
street,  was    so    amused  with    the  was  a  *' peculiarity,'^  wnich  had  been 
owner^s  feyerish  anadety  about  some  fcimd  in  many  generous  men  both 
oandlea  which  he  saw  buming  in  hia  before  and  shice. 
front  parlour ;  his  friend  kf^  him  It  k  infinitehr  to  Tom  Dayies* 
purposely  walking,  and  would  not  let  credit,  who  had  nis  own  little  grudge 
^wi  fp  in^  and  thus  tortured  his  against  the  great  actor,  ana  who 
pemmofasaoaL  With  All  this,  echoed  ranoied  himsw  agnjrieyed,  that  when 
again  and  Again,  until  the  eharaoter  he  comes  to  deal  with  this  matter—" 
q|  '^stinginess'*   became  iM»epted,  to  it  werof  oyer  the  graye  of  his 
uexe  was  an  impression  abroad  that  iariend— he  ^onld  haye  Jor{;otten  all, 
Kr.  Qarriok  con/a  at  times  be  a  littie  eyen  his  own  rather  unAur  insinua^ 
^beIal.    There  were  a  few  instances  tions  in  other  portions  of  the  "Life/' 
dt  this  liberality^  pretlpr  well  known  and  giyen  way  to  a  wann  and  gene- 
auring  his  lifetiiaie,  wbidi  seemed  in-  tt>us  burst  of  adnnration.    The  cata- 
cbnJdstent  with  t^e  "  stingy"  oharac*-  logue  of  Gairick's  good  deeds  would 
tpD    B^t  l^is  oould  be  acceunted  for  be  a  long  one  indeed— -as  long  as  his 
by  other  motiyes  ^bout  as  mean  as  own  lif&     It  began  ey^  with  his 
toe  stinginess.    '' Little  Dayy"  wae  days  of  early  success.    **  His  mind," 
so  conning  and  deyer  in  all  things,  says  Dayiios,  "  was  so  bountiful  that 
tiiai  he  was  merely  consulting  nis  he  searosly  knew  what  it  was  to 
interest     We  haye  seen  how  the  deny ;"  and  the  rough  Johnson,  who 
yalet  mind  of  Tate  WiUdnson  ao*.  at  times  abused  him,  said  he  beUeyed 
oonnted    for    his  bounty  to  him.  Dayid    Qarrick    gaye    away  more 
Foote  knew  pretty  well  what  the  money  than  any  man  in  London, 
fioroa  of  terror  had  done  in  his  re-  Let  us  run  hastily  oyer  the  instances 
gucd.    But  all  who  had  known  him,  ol  this  liberality  to  which  the  mere 
or  wrotcL  seemed  to  admlL  a  little  allusions  in  his  correspondence  help 
grudgingly,  that  he  oatUa  be  libe-  us   to.     When    the   great  actress, 
cal  now  and  again,  no  matter  from  Oiairon  was  in  the  midst  of  her 
what  motiye.     Hard  measure  has,  famous  quarrel  with  the  Court,  he 
indeed,  been  dealt  out  to  him  in.  offered  her  J600;  and  though  she 
this  regard.     It  la  surprising  with  might  not  haye  been  in  distress,  and 
what    sweetness  and   patience    he  something  was  to  be  allowed  for  tiie 
diould  haye  complacently  accepted  romance  of  the  situation,  an  English 
sudi  a  reputation.     It  will  hardly  trayeller    heard  Voltaire    tell  the 
be  credited  that  this  great  man--  story,  and  ask  his  company  which 
for  audi  we  may  calT  him — was  <^  the  marshals  or  dukes  would 
about    tlie    most    beneyolent    and  haye  done  so  splendid  a  thing.    Then 
charitable  of  his  time— not  in  that  Burke  comes  to  him  to  b^  a  loan  of 
pompous  shape  of  charity  which  sets  a  thousand  pounds,  which  is  cheer- 
its   name   down   ostentatiously  for  fully  giyen,  though  it  may  perhaps 
^eat  sums  to  hospitals  and  institu-  haye  been  more  a  matter  of  con- 
tions^  but  in  that  more  senerous  and  yenience  to  the  great  orator  than  of 
laborious  charity  whicn  helps  the  necessity.      How  Johnson,    Foote, 
weak,  rescues  the  struggling  friend  Jephson,  Murphy,  and  Mossop  were 
at  the  critiod  moment,  and  sayes  assisted  we  haye  seen  in  the  course 
credit  and  name  by  secret^  timely,  of  this  narratiye.    Now  Baretti  asks 
and  judicious  aid.    In  this  rare  ezer-  for  fifty  guineas,  which  he  was  made 
dae  of  Christian  yirtue,  the  great  to  promise  he  would  ask  for  if  in 
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WAj^,  Nqw aiv &bMm' pbfBF  Gtiii-  to  nephew  DMid:  all'tkd  v^orid  !•: 

u^mui^  begi  five  guineas;   now  a  lepaaong  your  imim;  ik9$s  peoph: 

poor  fiddler  ia  aasUted  wi^  tweutjr-  who  aliiaif$  eavied  jwk^  Mud  ^riafaed 

aaveii  gaineaB,  is  giyea  »  plaos  in  todfitra0tfiroiiiyoii,a/t#a|f#<i0elariii^ 

the  Prury  Laue  orcheBtmi  aad  then  yoM  ^000^  moiuy  too  mtuh  e^en  <a 

writea    impudent    and    ungrateful  paHJromit^noiwtheyioiUfeclffxAiaii 

lettera  becauie   his  salary   ia  not  cmdtookoontempiibk ;  aUtKat  I  cat4> 

raiaed*     Now  Bickerataff  imtes  in  mt^H^t  wUh  thai  hoamm  hmd  tmndr 

veiiae: —  ma  miek  €in  nmde.'*   Havawaa  teoti- 

«^  Fifty  iMHef»  om  I  nfpof^,  iftony  fxoni  the  daUghtfuIaad  staeece 

IAaM<rt)«i6M9oiiMiiiraia  ""Plyy."    There  waa  a  speotfd  0«ee 

"Well,"  cry  you,  with  petvwh  brow»  in  tiie  waj  he  perforHied  ihase  sood 

*^  What  the  plague '8  thfi  matter  now?**  a^ioBa.    When  Ur.  Bocenger,  depaW 

Teazed  and  worried  at  this  rate,  llteter  of  the  Hoiae  tO  the  kln^;^  fell 

Griffin,  ay,  thu  ia  his  way  into  difficultieai  and  waa  obUgod   to 

Eveiy  now  and  then  to  send  me,  ^^g^^  hunaS?  ifi  Mnotuacy,   M   it 
To  these  Irishmen  commend  me :  -    ^       ^  ilableajEa  frieDd* 

And  expect  me  at  his  need—  Za^\.^L^  i^^J!rS^^ ^1  «.^S™ 

Fifty po^ds!-Hiot I, indeed.  ^*»p  1?!^  *^»«»*  *^^ *i?  "2*l*?^ 

and  raiaed  moni^  to  deoBay  aia  daptfc 

'*  Sent  directly^  is  G^anidf  aprompt  Gandok  aent  him  hia  bond  Smt  aCBBO 

endorsement  on  this  appeal    Capell,  los:,  ^nih  thia  letter— > 
theShakesperean,  wasilso  lent  money;       «  t\«  . «  i>««..«^«p»     t  MJk  ^^»  ». 

so  was  DitdirTso  was  Wilkinaon ;  ^.„  PjJ^  ^"^taIZL^  ™A?5?" 

so  was  Victor  £50  (never  paid) ;  so  *^  last  nieht,  and  J^nttrdit  ^Uitte 

was  Barry,  when  he  and  Gatridc  met  pateat  pleasure,  ^'^a* J^?'^"^'^ 

in  Dublin!    What  a  tender  brother  have  generously  contnbated  to  your 

hewaa^have  been  seen  already,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ?»PJK?««:^  "^^"^ 

apd  will  be iurther>u.,a  grateful  SLT'^o^'n'^  ^Tl^^^^ 

onfi 

kixuibess  was  unbounded.    It  is  most  e^cioseo.  T 
probable  that  he  dedGnyed,  hia  ne*       ''InnamecaUa   iastancea    of    hor 

phew^i^  universitv  expe9sea ;  for  when  manity,'^  saya  Bavie^  ''  oould  be  told 

the  lamr  entered  wChu»)L  of  him»  enpugh  to  fill  1^  roluiaai.'' 

curedforhiintheadvowBonorarectoiy  Here  was  <^e  ftsiym   i^^un  aiWr 

at  Hendpn^    ]for  another  nephew  a  which  Mr«^  Qanick  helyedhia  mendflb 

copimmoninthaannywaaobtuned.  There  was  a  awgeoB  ol^  septuatioi^ 

When  this,  nephew  waa  marrieoi  he  who  often  oameand  dmedaiwi  aappea 

seems  to  have  helped  aim  in  some  with  them.    On^  v^a^i  t^ia  gaAtle- 

veij  rema^rk^le,  way.      '^I    must  man  deelared  thai  hia  a^AU^  ware  w 

npw,''wrota,S&8.(^vai^mfntioatlie  such  a  iHtaatii»n   that  without 

nbbleatacto£yourQ&,]i»ttrgen^K)sity  friend  who  wouldl<Iend  hira  % 


♦  GarricV.  Cor.,  voL  i,  pa^  198. 

**  E>BAB  JfRtyrvm^  it  rdi^  "the  great  agitation  of  mind  I  havd  been  in  wfO^  I  bope,. 
pitod  my  excuse  ifor  not tettmiiiig  you  sooner  mj  most  affectionate  thanb  for SrtMir  v^ij 
kind  and  biQittieriy  ahiawer  U>  my  letteir.  Indeed,  my  dhear  brother,  ytm  Ita^  aftctied  me 
much  with  your  gMat  Viifirtliaii,  and  I  ooulA  now  daah  out  my  brain#«hgl  I  dtataM  haw« 
eithec  ing|«M  oc  ofhnded  ^u^  and  I  ean  assure  you  tint  the  pangs  I  have  HH  ft«Ma 
yo<K  withdmlnliig  your,  lorasad  afNction  from  ine^  had  at  tiiaas  fti^ln^^ine  aoa  ooi^ 
of  my  senses,  huti4«»oet  of  n^  Ule,    For  indeed  it  has  besn  the  csMt  ^  teanjr  tmA 

r%ry  long  aa  weU  aavery  eYpenaive  Ulneeeee. This  %  hnip^  (m^  «i«- 

penses  for  evocation,  &c.)l"  wiH  in  w^me  mitasure  acooont  for  my  application,  to  yvia^.  Imt 
you  wm  wrong  me  mticn  should  you  In  the  least  think  that  I  have  not  ths  "TOiaM^  Sena* 
of  gratitude  and  affection  to  my  sister  and  you  for  your  unbonndecl  gOiMlaaia  to  my 
children.  Qive  me  leave  to  assure  you  both  that  I  AbA  ever  fee!  it|  and  uB  I  aball 
never  forget  it* 

t  Taylor  g)vss  a  very  amusing  dlfCortfon  of  Ihis  ttoiy.    Hts  repMNMa  OanMc  m« 
giving  a  dinner,  and  after  the  dinner  prodvoing  all  the  bondsi  notes,  Ao.,  wUA  had  bnon 
bought  up  by  Berengar'a  friends,  which  be  then  threw  into  the  iNb    Thia  rather  thwm 
trieal  scene  is  clearly  based  on  the  word  **  bonflra  "  la  Garrick'a  letter.    Both  Tiylcraad 
Davies  maka  the  sum  £500^  bat  this  was  ttie  pcaalty^  whidi  hi  a  boad  iai 
thapxinclpaL 
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asnd  iMiuid&  lie  aiiisb  be  roinedi  aspect  Heaifcetodtc^Veiiiiitai^^ 
QiMTiek  asked  what  seciirity.  ^  No-  ramonr  *'  wiiioh  he  waa  ^d  of  by  a 
tldng  but  my  own,*'  said  the  auiigeon,  moat  retpeotMe  mon^  that  Mr.  €hir- 
'*  HeM*»  a  pretty  fellow,"  said  Oar-  rick  had  said  that  Dr.  Mousey  had 
rick,  turning  to  Mrs.  Qarrick,  "  who  set  the  Duke  of  Leeds  against  him. 
wants  a  thousand  pounds  on  his  own  The  doctor  went  to  his  grace  ex- 
security.''  He  drew  a  ohecpie  for  pressly,  who  said,  **  Lord,  Doctor,  I 
that  sum,  nerer  asked  for  it,  and  dare  say  I  have  used  you  ill  for  your 
never  was  repaid.  Once  a  friend  puffing  him  to  me  continually,  and 
asked  him  for  a  trifle  for  a  poor  making  me  believe  thrae  was  not  his 
widow— say  two  guineas.  ''I  can't  fellow  upon  earth."  There  were 
ghre  that,"  he  repued.  '*  Well,  what  other  grieyanoes.  An  abusive  letter 
^ou  please."  He  put  thirty  pounds  written  to  him  by  Qarrick,  ''upon  a 
mto  his  friend's  hand.     A  reduced  d — d  confounded  lie,"  told  by  the 

fentleman  of  Lichfield,  who  had  doctor  as  a  joke.  Now  he  wanted 
nown  him,  begged  a  little  assistance,  back  his  books  lent  some  fifteen  or 
He  sent  him  a  hundred  pounds.  As  twenty  years  ago.  ''However  these 
Davies  says,  '*  of  this  I  should  despise  matters  are  all  over  and  done  with, 
the  mention,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  and  when  you  are  at  leisure  look  out 
rarity  and  wonder."  But  pages  could  for  a  man  who  has  a  greater  esteem 
be  filled  with  these  little  "unofficial "  and  love  for  yon  than  I  had."  Gar- 
acts  of  true  kindness.  It  was  dis-  rick  answered  him  with  good  hu- 
oovered  afler  his  death  that  he  had  a  mour.  He  sent  him  tickets  for 
host  of  small  annuitants  depending  liie  theatre.  He  explained  that  the 
on  him.  At  Hampton  every  mhabit-  matter  about  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was 
ant  of  the  place  could  tell  the  same  all  a  mistake.  But  theol^er  wasnot 
tale ;  the  poor  of  that  place  lost  in  to  be  oondliated,  and  growled  back, 
him  almost  an  affectionate  father.  "Whether  the  gentleman  mistook 
And  it  was  remarked  that  every  year  you  or  I  him,  I  neither  know  nor  care, 
his  benefactions  and  charities  were  As  to  malice,  he  might  deny  that  he 
steadily  increasing.  Very  kindly  and  had  any ;  but  the  doctor  did  care 
pretty  also  in  the  idea,  was  his  little  much,  since  I  am  now  in  all  proba- 
restival  for  the  first  of  May,  when  all  bility  removed  f)ar  from  any  severe 
the  Hampton  poor  children  were  in-  stroke  of  it" 
vited  to  his  garden  and  amused ;  On  this  Gkurxck  repfiedwitii  spirit, 
presented  with  huge  cakes  by  his  own  that  he  would  let  the  doctor^  warm- 
hand,  and  a  small  present  of  money,  est  friend  read  these  two  notes,  and 
And  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  pronoimce  which  heart  had  the  most 
tha;t  this  was  a  little  gakmUrix  in  malice  in  it  "Indeed  you  are  ^wn 
honour  of  his  charming  and  much  very  peevish,  and  sotne  of  your  col- 
loved  wife,  whose  name,  "Afaria^"  lege  mends  say  as  much.  He  sent 
belonged  to  the  Month  of  Mary,  him  two  of  hia  books  back,  and  will 
This  delicate,  gracious,  kindly,  gener-  get  the  third  if  it  is  to  be  found  in 
ous,  as  great  in  eoodness  as  he  nie  three  kingdoms.*'  He  concluded 
wa&  in  intellectual  gifts,  he  re-  with, "  If  you  find  that  my  balance  is 
mained  from  the  beginning  of  his  due  to  vou  for  particular  favours,  I 
life  to  the  end.  But  m  trutk  what-  am  rea^  to  discharge  it,  notwith- 
ever  direction  we  look  to,  in  the  standing  Hudibras'  maxim, 
history  of  Ms  day,  littie  special  in-  •  Wlien  friendi  begin  to  take  accotmt, 
stances  of  his  liberalitv  meets  vol  Tbederil  with  such  fi^ends  may  moant;* 
When  Mr.  Ohristie,  head  of  the  well-  «  Yours,  my  dear  Doctor, 
known  auction  firm,  was  involved  in  "Most  obediently, 
a  difllculty  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  «jv  q», 
Ohace  Price,  one  of  his  patrons,  suf-  ^^  * 
fered  a  loss  of  some  ;£5.000,  it  was  The  doctor  was  indeed  a  sour  ill- 
Mr.  Grarrick  who  privately  offered  to  conditioned  being,  and  this  but  his 
help  him  through  with  assistance  to  spleen  and  envy  at  his  friend's  sue- 
that  amount.*  cess. 

Now  reappears  the  old,  rude,  eccen-  On  the  eve  of  his  retirement  there 

trio  Mousey,  in  his  most  ungracious  came  to  him  a  testimonial  so  genuine 

•  Taylor. 
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and  hearty  that  it  must  hare  rijoioed  I  thought  yon  did  not  like  me  then ; 

him.    Its  coming  from  one  who  was  bat  now  I  am  sore  you  do^  which 
always  at  war  with  him,  makes  it  of  makes  me  send  you  this  letter." 

double  yalue,  and  mves  a  picture  of  A  true  picture  of  the  woridngn  of 

the  true  state  of  uiings  behmd  the  human  character.    It  explains  whit 

curtain.    "  In  the  height  of  the  pub-  was  the  secret  of  many  little  troubles 

lie  admiration  for   vou,"  said   the  f or  Gairick.    ^' I  thought  you  did  not 

sprightly  Cliye,    **when  you  were  like  me  tiien.    ....    It  looked 

never  mentioned  but  the  Garrick,  the  like  flattery."    The  patient  manager 

charming  man,  the  fine  fellow,  the  petted  and  talked  of  eyeiywheie, 

delightf m  creature,  both  by  men  and  labouring   consoientionsly  with  his 

ladies :  when   thev  were  admiring  corps.    ^By  this  your  great  hiboot 

every  tning  you  did,  and  everything  ana  pains  the  public  were  entertained; 

you  scribHed,  at  this  veiy  time,  I,  the  they^  though  they  all  acted  veiy  fine, 

I^ivy,  was  a  living  witness  that  they  theydidnotseeyoupuUthewires."  No 

did  not  know,  nor  could  they  be  sen-  wonder  Garrick  marked  this  kind  sad 

sible,  of  half  your   perfections.    I  spirited  letter,  "MvPivy — ezoeilent.*' 

have  seen  you  with  your  magic  ham-  From   Twickenham  came  a  half 

mer  in  your  hand,  endeavouring  to  playful,  half  serious  motest  aguBBt 

beat  your  ideas  into  the  heads  of  nis  long  desertion.    ''There  is  no  such 

creatures  who  had  none  of  their  own.  being  now  in  the  world  as  Pi^y;  ahe 

I   have   seen    you  with    lamblike  has  been  killed  by  the  cruelty  of  the 

patience,  endeavouring  to  make  them  Garrick;  but  Mis.  Clive,  thank Go^ 

comprehend  you ;  and  I  have  seen  is  still  aUve,  and  alive  like  to  be,  and 

vou  when  that  could  not  be  done.    I  did  intend  to  call  you  to  account  for 

have  seen  your  lamb  turned  into  a  your  wicked  behaviour  to  her."   He 

lion ;  by  this  your  great  labour  and  wrote  as  charming  a  reply, 

pains  the  public  was  entertained;  "My  Dkab  Piyy,"  he  said,  ''if 

<A^  thought  they  all  acted  very  fine :  your  heart  (somewhat   oombnstiUe 

they  did  not  see  you  pull  the  wires,  like  my  own)  had  played  off  all  the 

There  are  people  now  on  the  stage  sguibs  and  rockets  which  lately  ooca- 

to  whom  you  gave  their  consequence ;  sioned  a  little  cracking  and  booming 

they  thought  themselves  veiy  great ;  about  me,  I  can  receive  your  mora 

now  let  them  go  on  in  their  new  parts  gentle  and  pleasing  firework  of  bve 

with  your  le»fing-strings,  and  they  and  fiiendsiup.    I  will  be  with  yoa 

will  soon  convince  the  world  what  at  six  this  evening,  to  revive,  by 

their  genius  is.    I  have  always  said  the  help  of  the  q)irits  in  your  tea- 

this  to  everybody,  even  when  your  kettle  lamp,  that  flame  which  was 

horses  and  mine  were  in  their  hignest  almost  blown  out  by  the  flouncing  of 

prancing.    While  I  was  under  your  your  petticoat  when  my  name  was 

control,  I  did  not  say  half  the  fine  mentioned.    Can  my  Pi^  know  ao 

things  I  thought  of  you,  because  it  little  of  me  to  think  that  I  prefer  the 

looked  like  flattery ;  and  you  know  daok  of  lords  and  ladies  to  the  en- 

your  Pivy  was  always  proud ;  besides  joyment  of  humour  and  genius  1" 
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■ow  TBB  oAuio  cimoincLn  wnui  ooMPOMD.  careful  keeping  of  those  which  had 

Most  of  our  old  historians  belonged  been  handed  over  to  him,  kept  his 

to  religious  communities.    The  monk  ears  open  to  the  conversation  of  gneals 

or  firiar  who  felt  that  his  own  parti-  who  made  a  temporary  stay  at  his 

cular  vocation  was  either  the  tran-  house,madeentriesofwhatheleanied 

scription  of  portions  of  the  Bible  or  was  {lassing  outside  his  monasteiy, 

books  of  offices,  applied  himself  vigor-  received  the  relations  of  the  scrihes 

oualy  to   his  task,  economised  his  of  oUier  religious  houses,  communi- 

parchment)  provided   himself  with  cated  his  own  stock  of  knowledge  to 

good  pens  and  the  best  ink  that  could  them,  and  thus  were  the  memories  of 

be  made.    The  man  whose  impulses  current  things  preserved  ftom  the 

led  him  to  the  preservation  of  old  fifth  or  sixth  century.    Sometimes  a 

chronicleeu  and  the  compiling  of  new  writer  transcribed  the  chronicle  be- 

ones  for  his  own  era,  looked  to  the  queathed  to  him,  added  modem  events 
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from  hisownkuowledge  or  from  hear-  from  the  above  title,  and  from  pea- 
say,  and  let  hiis  original  bo  given  sages  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
away  to  somo  other  religious  house  The  death  of  the  reputed  author 
or  perhaps  to  some  friendly  chief,  and  U  thus  mentioned  in    the  volume, 
thus  posterity  has  come  to  be  deprived  date )  123.    Gillachritit  Ua  Mojeileoitu, 
of  proofs  of  such  and  such  writers'  Abbot  of  Cluaiti  Muc  Nois,  fountain 
statements.  In  what  shape  the  scribes  of  knowledge  and  charity,  head  of 
who  first  used  the  still  existing  alpha-  the  affluence  and  property  of  Erinn, 
bet   received  their  information  we  quievit.    It  is  mentioned  by  the  Four 
know  not     If  their  instructors  in  Masters  and  in  the  "Annals  of  Ulster' ' 
history  used  wooden  tablets,  and  in-  nearly  in  the  same  terms, 
trusted  their  secrets  to  them  in  tho 
Ogham  character,  a  large  and  heavy 

b<S)k  was  required  to  give  a  moderate  "^  '^^^^  "^"^'^  ""•  °'  ^""  chroxiclk. 

degree  of  information.  The  first  and  best  is  preserved  in 

The  British  Government  now  pa-  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
tnotically  employed  m  publishing  Class  H, Tab.  1,  No.  18.  "Itisinthe 
ancient  writings,  hitherto  existing  fine,  bold,  IrisL  handwriting  of  the 
only  m  MS.  is  not  altogether  un-  celebrated  Irish  scholarand  antiquary, 
imi^ful  of  the  claims  of  ancient  Duald  MacFirbis."  The  second  is  in 
Irish  productions  on  its  patronage,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  is 
Already  has  appeared  m  Irish  and  marked-P,  23,  5,  and  is  in  the  hand- 
English,-!.  A  portion  ot  the  aws  .vriting  of  Rev.  John  Conry,  who 
by  which  social  and  pohtical  matters  transcribed  it  in  France  (apparently 
were  regulated  for  probably  more  from  MacFirbis's  MS.)  in  the  middle 
than  two  thousand  years;  2  The  of  last  century.  There  are  three  other 
Wars  of  the  Irish  and  the  Danes ;  mSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and,  a  A  chronicle  of  events  from  but  modern  and  full  of  inaccuracies, 
the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1150.*  The  family  to  which  the  transcriber 

This  last  named  MS.  which  fur-  of  MS.  A.  belonged  were  noted  in  the 

nishes  the  subject  of  this  paper,  waij  literary  Fasti   of   the  West.    They 

m  all  orobabihty  wntten^  were  the  hereditaiy  historians  and 

chnstUatMaedeoin(servantofChri8t,  poets  to  the  O'Dowdas  princes  of 

descendant  of  Malone)  abbot  of  Ckm-  fereragh  (i>ortions  of  Mayo  and  Sligo) 

macnois  m  the  twelfth  century.    The  and  other  Connaught  chiefs.    Of  the 

best  copy  of  the  MS.  )ms  not  the  nj,^ny  compilations  made  by  the  fa- 

title,  but  one   in   the  Royal  Irish  ^[]y^  two  only  are  now  known  to  be 

Academy  marked  23,0,8,  enjoys  the  in  existence:— the  magnificent  vellum 

iollojnug:--     .  .       ^    ^  MS.  called  the  Book  of  Lecan,  written 

"The  Ohromcum  Scotoriim,  le.,  before  1416  by  GiUa  Isa  Mor  Mac- 
thc  Annals  of  the  Scotic  Race,  written  pirbis,  and  the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Le- 
nt first  at  Olonmacnois,  sometime  m  ^ain  (Yellow  Book  of  Lecan)  written 
^}^^.r  ^?i^^.  ^^^^\^}y.  H  ^Y»la-^bnst  about  the  same  period  and  partly  by 
OMaeieom,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  the  same  hand.  The  first  of  these 
in  which  w  contamed  ^  account  of  a  mSS.  (once  Archbishop  Ussher's)  for- 
great  many  valuable  aftairs,  particu-  meriy  belonged  to  Trinity  College. 
Urly  the  affairs  of  Ireland  from  Adam  Dublin,  but  was  carried  away  to  France 
to  the  Age  of  Chnst,  1150.  in  James  IL's  time.    It  was  brought 

l)ack  to  Ireland  in  1790,  and  is  now 

Tiis  AUTHOR  or  TBK  "cHRosricuN  scoTORUM."  pTeservcd  amoug  thc  treasures  of  the 

Roval  Irish  Academy.    The  second, 

Mr.  Hennessy,  the  editor  of  the  at  least  a  great  part  of  it^s  in  the 

volume,  concludes  on  the  authorship  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


«  Chroaicum  Sootortim :  A  Cbnmide  of  Irish  Affairs  from  tho  earliest  Times  to  a.d. 
1 135,  with  Bupplement  to  1150.  Baited,  with  a  Translation,  by  WiUiam  M.  Hennessy, 
M.K.I.A*  PubUahed,  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  uader  tlie  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  RoUs.  London:  Longman,  Green, 
Reader,  and  Dyer. 

f  Ua  lot  which  0  is  now  substituted,  has  the  same  signification  as  the  French  De  or 
the  German  Von  (from).  It  implies  that  the  first  person  who  used  it,  assumed  the 
name  of  his  grandfather  or  some  remoter  ancestor  for  surname. 
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SKETCH  OK  THE   LIKE  OK  DL'ALD  MAC  FIHBIS,  THE  jjacl  1)6611  ObligCCl  bV  thC  CivU  tTOUbleS 

TRANSCRIBER.  ^  ^^-^  ^j^^  countiy.    Roderic  O'Fla- 

Duald  or  Dudley  MacFirbis  was  herty  and  others,  who  would  befriend 

born  about  the  year  1585,  and  proba-  him  if  they  could,  were  nearly  as 

bly  at  Lackan  (Hillside)  in  Sligo.    He  helpless  as  he  himself.    Of  the  oondi- 

spent  part  of  his  youth  at  the  great  tion  of  the  last-named  scholar,  Tho- 

historical  and  legal  school  kept  by  the  mas  Molyneux  thus  speaks  in  his 

MacEgans  of  Ormond.    He  also  stu-  account  of  a  joumev  into  Connaaght 

died  some  time  with  the  O'Davorens  made  in  1709,    {Sliicdlany  of  the 

at  Burren  in  Clare,  ^bout  the  year  Ii^lsI^Archceological  Society,  yoL  I) 
1695.    He  had  a  knowledge  of  Latin       u  i  ^^^t  to  visit  old  Flaherty,  who  Ktm 

and  Greek,  as  is  eyiaent  trom  liis  yery  old  In  a  miserable  conditioD  at  Park, 

marginal  explanations  in  his  copy  of  some  three  houra'  west  of  Galway  in  Hiar 

"  Cormac's   Glossary,"  preserved  in  or  West  Connaught.    I  expected  to  hajt 

the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  seen  here  some  old  Irish  manuscripts,  bot 

I41  1645  we  find  Duaid  in  Galway  his  iU-fortune  has  stripped  him  of  these  as 

giving  instructions  to  Roderic  OTla-  "^^^  as  other  goods,  so  that  he  has  nothing 

herty,  and  John  Lynch,  the  future  °7^  ^^^J'''^  *  ^^^^  ^  ^T?T^*^  "^ 

author  of   "Cambrensis   Eversus."  ^JST^^t^^'^^^^^^^^'^^^r^ 

His  great  work  on  genealogies,  now  ^'^^^^y  was  then  m  his  eighuelh  year. 

in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Eoden,       Mr.    Hennessy  quotes  from   Mr. 

was  written  in  1650  in  the  College  of  O'Curry's  Lectures  tne  untimely  death 

St.  Nicholas,  Galway.    In  1655  he  is  of  the  estimable  scholar  ia  1670. 
found  assisting  Sir  James  Ware  in  his       Had  DisraeU  been  acauuinted  with 

researches  among  the  antiauities  and  the  circumstances  of  nis  death  it 

ecclesiastic  affairs  of  Ireland.    He  would  surely  have  got  a  place  as  one 

was  for  some  time  an  inmate  of  this  of  the  saddest  of  his  ^Curio^ties 

gentleman's  house  in  Castlenstreet,  of  Literature." 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Harris.       SpeakingofthelegalandotherattaiD- 

*^ Dudley  Firbisse  an  amannensis  ments  of  MacFlrbis,  the  editor  says,— 

whom  Sir  James  Ware  employed  in  his        «*  jn  the  art,  for  such  it  may  be  called, 

house  to  translate,  and  collect  for  him  from  of  correctly  interpreting  the  veiy  ancknt 

the  Irish  manuscripts,  one  of  whose  pieces  phraseology  of  the  Irish  or  Snhon  laws  he 

begins  thus,  viz. : — *  This  translation  be-  ^^  without  an  equaL     It  was  the  opmion 

ghmed  was  by  Dudley  Firbisse  in  the  house  of  Charles  O'Connor,  that  all  dianee  of 

of  Sir  James  Ware  in  Castle-street,  Dublin,  rightly  translating  them  passed  awiy  with 

6th  of  November,  1666,*  which  was  twenty-  him.     He  observes  nearly  as  much  hhnself , 

four  days  before  the  death  of   the  said  for  in  his  observations  on  Irish  authon,  he 

luught.     I    suppose,"  adds    Harris,   "  the  observes  that  there  were  only  three  or  four 

death  of  his  patron  put  a  stop  to  his  further  persons  living  in  his  time  who  understood 

progress.**  a  w^ord  of  the  subject,  and  they  were  the 

Charles  O'Connor  of  Belanagare,  sons  of  Ollamha  of  the  territory  of  Caa- 

grandfather  of  Dr.  O'Connor,  editor  naught,  in  which  province  the  ancient  Irish 

of  Tiemach's  Chronicles,  thus  feel-  ,^.^^??  •'^^  ^J^^^^  ^l  ^"^^^a^I^J^^ 

:.«i«.   «^^»i,.   ^f    4.T,«   J»L^^»*«^    «•» J  tmued  longer  than  m  the  other  divttHma  of 

inghr  speaks  of  the  profound  and  i^^^^^   %^   ^^^^   ^,  ^  ^^^^j^y, 

modest  scholar  :—  ^^^^^  In  ^^^^  abridged  copy  of  his  Urge 

*' Duald  MacFirbis,  the  most   eminent  genealogical  work,  that    he   knew  Irish 

antiquarian  of  the  latter  times,  was  pos-  chieftains,  who  in  his  own  time  governed 

sessed  of  a  considerable  number  of   the  their  septs  accordmg  to  the  wo&dd  of  Fithal 

Breihe  Nimhe  {Ancient  Irish  Laws).    He  and  the  Royal  Precepts.  The  Fithsl  aUaded 

alone  could  explain  them,   as    he    alone  to  was  brehon  or  judge  to  Cormac  Mac- 

without  patronage  or   assistance,   entered  Airt,  King  of  Ireland  in  the  third  centur}% 

Into  the  depths  of    this  part  of  Scottish  the  reput^  author  of  the  Bqyal  Precepts 

learning,  so  extremely  obscure  to  us  of  the  or  Teagasg  Hioghdha  of  which  various  ao- 

present.     When  we  mention  MacFirbis,  we  dent  copies  are  in  existence." 
are  equally  grieved  and  ashamed,  his  n^- 

lected  abilities  ignominious  to  his  ungrateful  ths  cheoii iclx  and  rrs  pacruAainxs. 
country,  his  end  tragical,  hislossirreparable."  ^he  "  Chronicum  Scotorum"  once 
The  lot  of  our  ill-starred  areh»olo-  belonged  to  Roderic  O^FIaherty^  hot  it 
^st  was  cast  in  evil  times.  Return-  is  proc^ble  that  it  was  not  in  his  pos- 
ing to  his  natiye  province,  he  found  session  in  1709  when  Molyneux  paid 
no  encouragement  or  patronage.  His  him  the  visit  above  recorded.  It 
friend  and  pupil,  Dr.  John  Lynch,  afterwards  belonged  to  Dr,  OMcn, 
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R  C.  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  died  in  become  aware  of  the  peaceful  death 
France  in  1769.  It  then  passed  of  a  layman.  <?»itf2;i7  was  an  honour- 
through  the  hands  of  Colonel  Vallan-  able  mode  of  relating  the  departure 
cey  and  the  elder  O'Connor,  whose  of  an  ecclesiaBtic.  These  Latin  words 
grandson  the  learned  editor  of  "  Re-  were  invariably  written  in  the  native 
rum  Hibemicanun  Scriptores,"  has  characters, 
pablished  a  description  of  it  in  the 

StOWe  catalogue.  *°"*  extracts  fuom  thk  cbboniclb. 

The  old  annalists  were  very  care-  Other  chroniclers  not  only  "  began 

ful  to  mark  their  chronology.    They  at  the  beginning  "  (of  the  world),  but 

would  put  down  the  date  of  the  year,  mingled  the  contemporary  chronicles 

whether  an^  memorable  event  had  of  all  nations  with  their  own.    Our 

occurred  in  it  or  not.  The  chronicler  historian   intent    on   confining   his 

marked  the  year  by  that  day  of  the  labours  to  the  Scots  alone,  felt  it  im- 

week  on  which  the  first  day  of  Jan-  perative  on  him  to  apologize  to  his 

nary  occurred.    Thus  Eal.  ui  {u  for  readers.    This  he  did  in  the  manner 

t^  this  last  letter  being  deficient  in  following : — 

the  Irish  alphabet)  implied  that  New  "  Understand,  reader,  that  for  a  certain 
Year's  I^&y  f^U  on  tne  YIth  day  of  reason  and  to  avoid  tedionsness,  what  we 
the  week,  Friday.  U  (v)  being  easily  desire  is  to  make  a  short  abstract  and  corn- 
mistaken  for  II  (2),  innumerable  mis-  pcndium  of  the  history  of  the  Scott  only  fai 
takes  were  committed  by  careless  or  ^^  copy,  leaving  out  the  lengthened  de- 
incompetent  scribes.  Even  the  best  tails  of  the  books  of  hurtory.  Whirefore 
ofaiPancienthistorie.thatofTi^^^  Tthtloral'^r^Lt^^^^^^^ 
nach  swarms  with  blunders  m  regard  needing  gr^t  deHcicncy." 
to  dates.  ^,                •        r  xv    X-       i- 

An  amusing  peculiarity  of  this  The  e^eswon  of  the  time  from 
chronicle  is  the  free  and  eaqr  mixture  ^dam  to  the  Flood  wiU  instruct  the 
of  Latin  and  Irish  in  the  text.  A  English  schobr  in  the  Irish  mode  of 
non-Irish  reader  looking  at  the  sub-  5^«i^™?»  ^^^  umts  being  first  men- 
joined  extract  would  imagine  all  to  tioned  with  the  objecte  following  it, 
be  pure  native.  *^en  the  tens,  then  the  hundreds, 

-Cl.11.    Clrtcrta'OaTiaTvtalaismb  then  the  thousands, 

rori  LaogoiTie  in  qtio  ipre  capctir  ere,  "  ^^«" /^^  ^  y®*"*' , V  ^^.^^^  *** 

folem  ec  uenctim  ffe  bouef  eif  -Dimif-  ^  ^e  f3" 

v^f  !,«,«  ;-  +1,^  «,,vf«,.«  ;«  !?««,««  The  Abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  whom 

Yet  here  is  the  mixture  m  Roman  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^„^   ^^^^-^    ^^ 

^^P®  •           ^              ,>       .        .  assume  to  be  the  compiler  of  our 

«  KaL  II.    eath  atha  Dara  na  Laigh-  history,  adopted  the  Hebrew  instead 

nibh  for  Laoghaire,  m  quo  captus  est,  sed  ^f  ^^^  Septuagint  scheme  of  chrono- 

tunc  dinnssus  est,  jurans  per  Solem  et  logy,  which  last  was  generally  admit- 

Veitum  se  boves  eia  dljiissurum. '  !  V  V         IV         «««  g«*»^*c*jxj  ouuiiv 

ted  by   other   Irish    scholars,  who 

In  plain  English  : —  in  all  probability  were  nearer  the 

»*  The  battle  of  the  Ford  of  Dara  (gained)  truth.    He  never  omits  the  bursting 

by  the  Lagenians  over  Laer^  in  which  he  out  of  lakes  and  springs,  a  conspicu- 

himself  was  taken;  but  then  he  was  liber-  ©US  feature  in  OUr  old  chronicles, 

ated,  swearing  by  the  Sun  and  the  Wind  i^  ^^e  year  460  we  find  the  death 

a'i  ^\ "''''"^^  '°'^'''^  ^^^"^  ^^^  """^^^  ^^  *^^**  I^ghaire  whose  escape  has 

(tnoutej.  Y)een  mentioned  on  his  a(^uring  the 

Deaths  being    of  occurrence   in  sun  and  wind  that  he  would  no  more 

nearly  every  sentence  or  paragraph,  insist  on  the  horumfia  (cow  tribute). 

it  was  desirable  to  the  chronicler  to  <<  Laeghaire  son  of  Kiall  died 

have  formulas  expressive  of  the  dif-  On  the  side  of  Cais,— green  its  land, 

ferent  modes  of  exit  from  this  life.  The  dements  of  God  pledged  as  guar- 

So  the  following  expressions  were  tee 

generally  adopted.      Jugulatus    est  Inflicted  the   doom  of  death  on  the 

implied  that  the  subject  was  mur-  king." 

dered.    Ocdms  est  and  Inter/ecUis  The  death  of  St.  Kiaran  (founder 

eii  insinuated  that  he  fell  in  fair  of  Clonmacnois)  in  the  year  544  is 

fight.    When  Mortuus  est  is  used,  we  thus  recorded,— 
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"  Oiaran  the  Great,  son  of  the  car-  be   reasonably   supposed  that   tiie 

penter  {Mac  an  UaiVy  hence  Macin-  thoughtful  but  often-credulous  anaa- 

tire),   quievit   in  the  33rd  year  of  list  would  be  at  times  yictimijced  by 

his  age,  in  the  seventh  month  also  some  ancestor  of  the  Bar<m  Mun- 

after  he  began  to  build  Cluain  Muc  chausetij  who,  in  absence  of  any  stir- 

Nois.  Beoid  was  the  name  of  Ciaran's  ring  authentic  news,  would  oomnmni- 

father,  and  Darerca  the  name  of  his  cate  some  choice  fancy  of  his  own, 

mother  as  he  himself  said.  such  as  the  above,  or  that  of  the 

"Darerca  was  my  mother:  S^S^^^^  woman   farther  on      The 

She  was  not  an  evil  woman.  reader  must  not  set  chromdes  such 

Beoid  the  carpenter  was  my  father :  M  this  m  the  same  Class  With  tbe 

He  was  of  the  Lathama  Molt."  romantic  annals,  for  everything  here 

is  put  down  in  good  faith,  the  writer 

The  dispute  of  St  Colum  Cille  with  being  left  pretty  much  at  the  mercv 

King  Diarmuid  has  been  already  re-  of  h^  news-imparters. 
lated  in  the  Dublin  University       ,  .  ^^    -^^     mi.    ,     ,     .  r^     ,  , 

Magazine.    The  king  incurred  the  ,  *'f-^/  ^  ^-     ^he  battle  of  Dim-bra- 

displeasm^  of  the  sai^t  by  slaying  ^Vontett  T^^J^X^. 
Coman,  grajidson  of   the    king   of  ^^^.^  ^^  Brandubh  (BUck  Raren)  and 
Oonnaught  then  under  his  (O.  O.  s)  the'  Lagenians,    in  which  Aalh,  son  «f 
protection,  and  the  father  of  the  slam  Ainmire,  Kmg  of  Erinn,  was  slain  in  the 
youth  assisted  by  other  princes  as-  I9th  year  of  his  reign."* 
sailed  the  Ard  Righ  at  Cuil  Dreimne,         .    ,       n    *    lu  /-rr    i.\   i  i 
and  defeated  him,  St.  Oolum  Cille  ^.^J^  well  Aedh  (Hugh)  deserve.1 
praymg  on  their  side,  and  saying,—  ^^  ^^te.     Making  a  coshering  pro- 
*^    "'    °                             "Oh  God  ^^^ *^^  being  well  entertained  by 
Why  doat  thou  not  ward  off  the  Mist,  ^he  Lemster  king,  hk  contentment 
That  we  might  reckon  the  number  wo'ild  not  be  complete  tiU  he  had 
Of  the  host  which  has  taken  Judg-  obtained  the  queen  along  with  the 
ment*  from  ns,  many  other  gifts.    The  Raven  chief 
A  host  that  marches  romid  a  cairn,  would  not  be  an  Irishman  if  he  gave 
And  a  son  of  storm  that  betrays  us,  way  on  this  point,  and  he  was  going 
My  Druid— he  will  not  refuse  me— is  to  attack  the  royal  ruffian  with  all 
The  Son  of  God;— with  us  he  will  act  q^j^s  against  him.    His  queen,  how- 
How  grandly  he  bears  his  course—  g^g^  )^y  exerting  her  ingenuity  (ap- 
Baedan  s  steed-before  the  host- !  pearing  to  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes 
In  A.D.  565  is  recorded  the  death  ofthe  prince  atthe  same  time)  brought 
{quiei}  of  St.  Brenainn  of  Bir,  and  a  about  the  destruction  of  hiniself  and 
mysterious  transaction,  for  whose  ex-  his  forces  at  small  cost  of  life  to  her 
planation  we  have  looked  in  the  notes  own  people, 
without  any  profit.                                       A.D.  625,  CI.  vii.    Maedhog  of  Fern* 

"In  this  year  the  MuirffeUt  (wild  sea  q"«vit- 
woman,  mermaid),  Le.  Liban,  daughter  of        St^  Aidan  or  Mogue  {Mo  Aedh  ogt, 

Achy  Mac  Muiredba,  waa  caught  on  the  My  (Lord)   Young  Hugh)  was  the 

strand  of  OUarbha  in  the  net  of  Bedan,  ^^^  Bishop   of  Ferns  (^Vwrwn,  the 

wn  of   Innle,   fisherman   of   Conngall  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  Wexford.     St  Mogue 

Bennch&ir.  ^^    ^^^   contemporary    and    dear 

The  quiet  historian,  sitting  in  his  friend  of  St  David  of  Wales, 
quiet  room  in  his  quiet  monastery.       The   battle  of  Magh   Rath   (the 

adding  one  piece  of  information  to  Plain  of  the  Fort,  now  Moyra),  which 

another,  was  glad  of  the  visit  of  any  furnishes  the  suDJect  for  a  historic 

inhabitant  of  the  outer  world  who  romance,  given  in  an  abridged  form 

eould  or  would  furnish  him  with  an  in  the  University  Magazine,  is 

interesting  fact  for  insertion.  It  may  set  down  as  having   been    fought 

*  The  saint  being  an  enthusiast  in  literature  as  well  as  in  piety,  had  made  at  spare 
hours  a  neat  transcript  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  belonging  to  a  certain  bishop  or 
abbot,  without  asking  the  owner's  permission.  This  wise  Churchman  knew  what  was 
going  on,  but  made  no  move  till  the  copy  was  made.     Then  he  claimed  it,  and  on  the 

refusal  of  the  copier  to  give  it  up,  the  cause  was  tried  before  the  king.     He  handed  the 

poor  saint's  masterpiece  to  the  owner  of  the  original  with  the  pithy  remark,  »*  To  eveiy 
cow  her  little  cow  (calf)."  This,  as  the  bardic  historians  assert,  set  king  and  saint  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  house. 
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in  A.D.   634.     The    author  of  the  dern  astronomer  has  no  hesitation  in 

romance  attributes  all  the  havoc  and  aasumine  the  fact  as  having  really 

slanghter  to  the  pitiful  circumstance  occurred  within  a  year  or  two  of  the 

of  tne   king's  purveyors  taking  by  mean  time   of  the  two   announce- 

force  a  basket  of  goose-eggs  from  a  ments. 

a  poor  recluse.  The  good  JBishop  of  In  680  there  was  a  great  mortalitv 
Slane  generally  spent  the  day  im-  among  children,  and  Loch  Necacn 
mersed  in  the  Boyne,  reading  his  (Neagh?)  was  turned  into  blood, 
book  of  offices,  which  lay  open  on  681  was  distinguished  bv  a  great 
the  bank  before  him.  His  only  meal,  storm  and  earthquake,  and  the  mva- 
which  he  took  in  the  evening,  was  sion  of  the  plain  of  Bregia  (from  the 
one  goose  egg  and  a  few  sprigs  of  Boyne  to  the  Dublin  mountains)  by 
water  cresa,  provided  for  him  by  the  the  Saxons.  In  696  there  was  a  cat- 
pious  recluse.  The  basket  of  eggs  tie  plague,  and  such  severe  frost  that 
beinz  carried  off,  and  cooked,  one  people  passed  between  Scotland  and 
was  laid  before  every  one  of  the  Ireland  on  the  ice. 
king  s  guests ;  but  one  of  the  proudest  In  718  a  great  battle  was  fought 
spirits  present,  preparing  to  knock  near  the  Hill  of  Allen,  between  Mur- 
tbe  top  off  his,  found  nothing  there  chad,  son  of  Bran,  Kin^  of  Leinster, 
but  the  small  egi?  of  a  wretched  red-  and  Fergal,  King  of  Erm.  Some  of 
feathered  hen.  King,  nor  queen,  nor  the  people  of  the  latter  unroofed  the 
noble,  nor  brehon,  was  able  to  appease  hut  of  a  leper,  and  killed  his  cow, 
his  wrath.  He  flew  into  open  re-  and  thereby  brought  destruction  on 
bellion,  and  the  terrible  fight  of  their  party.  The  number  of  the 
Magh  Ratii  was  the  result — a  can-  northern  forces  is  put  at  20,000. 
tion  to  future  kings  to  look  after  the  Here  the  abbot  quotes  a  poem  as  was 
conduct  of  their  tribute  collectors.  his  wont,  sung  by  Cubretan  (the  Dog* 

A.D.  661  witnessed  the  scourge  of  of  Britain), 

the  BuWie   Conaillf   probably   so  Mention  is  often  made  in  the  battles 

called  from  its  ravages  among  that  of    romance,    of  men    losing   their 

ancient  and  noble  tribe.     The  fol-  senses  in  the  heat  of  fight.    In  the 

lowing  phenomenon  is  noticed  under  "battle  of  Ventry  Harbour  *'  a north- 

the  date  670.  ern  prince  became  insane,  and  fled  to 

**  A  thin  and  tremulous  cloud  in  a  glen  in  Kerry,  thenceforward  called 

the  form  of  a  rainbow  appeared  at  Glenn-na-ngealt  (Glen  of  Lunatics), 

the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  of  the  Every  lunatic  in  Ireland,  according 

fifth   day    before    Easter    Sunday,  to  fire-side  lore  is  obliged  once  in  his 

stretching  from  east  to  west  in   a  life  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  valley.    We 

dear  sky.     The  moon  was  turned  knOw  from  trustworthy  information, 

into  blood.'*    A  bright  and  luminous  that  many  poor  creatures  in  Kilkenny 

comet  is  mentioned  as  appearing  in  and  Tipperaiy  have  gone  on  pilgrim- 

the  months  of  September  and  Octo-  age  to  that  glen,  after  losing  their 

ber  of  673.    OTlaherty  changed  the  senses,  the  strong  impression  made  on 

date  to  677.     In  the  Anglo-Saxon  their  intellects  when   sane   having 

Chronicle  the  appearance  is  quoted  now  become  irresistible, 

at  the  year  678.     We  can  scarcely  There  is  no  record  in  either  MS. 

conceive  a  more  useful  or  interesting  from   a.d.    718   to  A.D.    804 ;  and 

occupation  for  an  archaeologist  than  Tiernach's  chronicle  is  aJso  wanting, 

the  comparison  of  various  old  chroni-  from  a.d.  766  to  976.    As  the  Chron. 

cles.  and  the  establishing  of  certain  Scot,  is  nearly  of  equal  value  to  the 

authentic    facts  by   the   operation,  other,  the   irreparable  deficiency  is 

When  one  observer  in  the  Fens  of  only  from  a.d.  766  to  804,  a  period 

lincoln  notices  the  appearance  of  a  of  38  vears.    The  year  811  witnessed 

comet  or  other  phenomenon  in  any  the  following  prodigies : 

long  VMiished  year,  and  his  unknown  aj^  ^as  in  it  the  CSU  De  (servant  o« 

fellow-labourer  in  the  Isle  of  Arran-  Ood,  Culdee)  came  over  the  sea  (Bay  of 

more  marks  the  same  appearance  a  Galway)  from  the  south,  dry  footed,  without 

year  or  two  later,  or  earlier,  the  mo-  a  boat,  and  a  written  roll  used  to  be  giyen 

*  Ck,  I><^,  was  used  in  an  honourable  sense.  Hector  was  the  (guardian)  dog  of  Troy. 
Codinllain  was  the  dog  of  Ulster.  In  his  youth  he  got  his  name  from  b^ng  mad« 
hoose-ward  by  a  smith  (named  UUan  ?)  whose  dog  he  had  killed. 
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to  him  from  heaven,  ont  of  which  he  would  The  abbot  of  Cluain  must  have  re- 
give  instrnction  to  the  Gaeiilhil,  and  it  used  corded  the  events  of  907  (908,  accord- 
to  be  taken  up  again  when  the  instruction  j^g  ^o  OTIaherty)  with  a  heavj  heart, 
was  deUvered,  and  the  C4\i  De  was  wont  ^jj^  ^^iM  victim  being  a  wise  and 
to  go  each  day  southward  axjross  flie  sea  benevolent  prince,  a  pioiw  bishop,  and 

when  the  mstruction  waa  delivered.     It  Z^^^f^„^AK\:\!Z\^^ 

was  in  it  (the  year)  also  that  cakes  were  »  Profound  scholar, 

converted  into  blood,  and  blood  used  to  flow  "Thebattle  of  BealachMnghna  (Ballagh- 

from  them  when  being  cut    It  was  in  it  moon,  Co.  Kildare)  gained  by  the  Lige- 

the  birda  used  to  speak  with  human  voices."  nians  (Leinster-men);  and  by  the  army  of 

A  Tx    ««^   •     J'  X-        •  1-  J          i.1-  Leith  Cuinn  (ConnV^Aare,  northern  half  of 

A.D.  832  18  distinguished  as  the  Ireland)   over  the  men   of  Momhan,  fa 

year    in    which    Armagh    was   first  which  was  slain  Cormac,  the  son  of  Cuaen- 

plundered  by  the  Foreigners.    For  a  nan,  king  of  Caisel,*  a  most  ezceUent 

couple  of  centuries  the  ravages  of  the  scribe,  and  bishop,  and  anchorite,  and  the 

Danes  kept   the   good   chronicler's    wisest  of  the  Gaeidhil A 

hands  busy  recordmg  the  atrocities  multitude  to  the  number  d  6,000  fell  there, 

of  these  merciless  men  of  the  sword.  >«  Cormac  of  Feimhin,  Fogarthich, 

The    gut>«,   or  the  mo?*^   or   the  Colman,  Ceallach  of  the  hard  fights;-* 

occisio,   or  the  jugulatio,  of   every  They  perished  with  many  thousands 

remarkable  person  in  the  kingdom  is  In  the  batUe  of  famous  MaghMughna. 

carefully  recorded  in  the  lapse    of  «Flann  of  Temhair  of  the  plain  of 

years ;  and  even  an  eruption  of  strange  Tailten, 

water   from    Sliabh   Cualann,  with  Cearbhall  (Carroll)  of  lordly  Cannain 

little  black  fishes  in  868  is  not  ne-  (Wexford), 

glected.     Eclipses  are  carefully  re-  On  the  seventeenth  of  September 

corded  throughout.  Gained  a  battle  of  which  hundredt 

In  A.D.  878  the  conveyance  of  the  ^e«  J^y^'J- 

shrines  and  reliquaries  of  St.  Golum  ''  The  bishop,  the  toul-friend, 

Gille  to  Ireland  lor  better  protection  The  renowned,  iUustrious  sage, 

is  recorded ;  also  a  shower  of  blood  King  of  Caisel  of  great  riches  }— 

in  Oiannachta,  accompanied  by  great  O  God !  alas  for  Cormac !" 

Trind  and  lightning,  also  a  total  ed^^^^  Plunderings  and  ravages  by  the 

of  the   sun   at   noon.    This  latter  Foreigners  ^ntinue  to  ft  recorded, 

grcumstance  has  received  confirma-  j^^  ^^  ^^^ed  by  the  app^rance 

tion  from  other  quarters.    Another  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^e  heaven  in  one 

echDse  is  noticed  in  885.  day  of  the  year  909,  and  occasional 

jrtie  entry  for  the  year  a.d   900  ^^^^^^8  sufi-ered  by  the  White  and 

affords  a  gbmpse  of  the  mystifications  ^^^^^  Foreigners,  and  at  last  we  spy 

exercised  on  the  amiable  and  easily  ^^^^  ^^^^  J  the  isknd^s  deliverance 

unposed  on  man  of  lettera,  as  he  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^le  birth  of  Brian,  son 

leisurely  wd  agreeably  filled  up  his  ^^  Cennedigh,  A-d.  923  or  924. 

parchment  folios.    After  relating  the  In  the  ySir  947  ia  recorded  a  strik- 

S(tM»ofTadg,  son  of  Connor,  kmg  of  j^-  example  of  the  uncertainty  of 

onnacht,  and  of  Maelbrighde  (t^^^  ^^,1^     clings.     Gormflaith  (blue- 

Bured  servant  of  St_Bngid),  Arch-  ^^^a  iIj-x  _^  w««rnAH  ««  ihl  fi«t 


of  ^ba  (Weat  Scotland^  a^^^^  l^^  ^^  CarroU,  king  of  Leinster, 

plundenng  of  CilWoja  (^^^^      of  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^     King  Nial 

the  Oak,  Kddare)  by  the  Gentiles,  he  Qiundubh  (black  knee),  who  then 

tells  now  made  her  his  wife,  perished  in  919, 

"A  large  woman  was  cast  ashore  by  the  and  the  widow  of  three  kings  spent 

sea  in  Alba,  viz.,  her  length  was  nine  score  ^]^q  remainder  of  her  life  in  poverty, 

and  twelve  feet,  six  feet  between  her  two  rphe  abbot  says  she  died  in  great  pcni- 

paps,  the  length  of  her  hair  was  fifteen  feet  fg^^g  ''  e>         r 

Crather  short  for  her  size),  the  length  of  the  *'  ml  t? •     ^       a.     i     j-      -x *« 

fingers  of  her  hands  was  ilxfeet,  the  length  ^^^he  Foreigners  after  lordmg  it  over 

of  her  nose  was  seven  feet.     Whiter  than  the  natives  lor  a  long  time,  have  DC- 

the  swan  or  the  foam  of  the  wave  was  gun  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  many 

every  part  of  her.**  defeats.    An  inroad  was  made  on  the 

*  Cost,  rent;  ai2,astone; — Stone  of  tribute;  seat  of  authority  in  conaeqnence.    It 
yrta  the  royal  fortress  of  Munster  for  a  considerable  period. 
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Danes  of  Dublin  in  978  by  King  A  spirited  fierce  battle  was  fought  between 

Alalachv  them,  for  wliich  no  equal  or  likeness  has 

"  MaelaechlainmyestedDublin  again  been  found  in  these  times,  au<i  Brian,  son 

this    year    and    during    the   twinty  °i  Ce^nedigl,,  chief  kmg  of  Ennn,  and  of 

•   i^^^  lA        •         Ic     -1    1  -i.     i.'i  the  loreiimers,  and  of  Britain,  was  slain 

nights  of  the  siege  the  inhabitants  ^j^^^^  VJ  ^«^  ^^^^  ^,^  of  his  a^  (Qlst  by 

had  no  water  but  that  of  the  sea  to  ot^^  accounts),  "and  Murchadh,  son  of 

drink  (very  unaccountable  this  . ).     It  Brian,  royal  heir  of  Erinn,  in  the  68rd  year 

is  not  surprising  that  they  offered  him  of  his  age,  and  Toirdhealbhach  (Turloch), 

any  tribute  he  pleased  to  impose  on  son  of  Murchadh,  sou  of  Brian,  and  Co- 

them,  besides  an  ounce  of  gold  for  naing,  son  of  Donnchuan,  Brian^s  brother, 

every  garden ;  but  why  shouldOhrist-  ^^  &c.    The  battle  raged  from  the  Tul- 

mas  night  have  been  selected  as  rent  ^adh  to  Ath-Cliath,  and  the  victory  was 

day?  This  and  the  salt  water  drinking  «"««d  "^J^  *^k  ^TT^*.?"    S'^- 

shLd  infuse  modest,  into  mc^erl  TdTa^^rfud^^l?  YT&^A 

historians,  seemg  the  difficulty  of  ex-  ^^^  ^^  Miiiadh,  son  of  Fmn,  King  of 

plaining  common-place   occurrences  Laighen,  and  Tuathal,  son  of,  Ac.,  &c.,  &c., 

related  in  old  accounts.  and  Sichfrith  (Sigurd;,  son  of  Lodar,  eari 

In  1003  £rian  organized  a  visita-  of  Innsi-Orc  (Orkney  islands),  and  Bm- 

tion  to  the  north,  and  brought  away  adar,  chief  of  the  Danars — and  it  was  he 

hostages  from  various  places.    It  was  that  killed  Brian— and  the  entire  band  of 

on  this  occasion  that  he  laid  twenty  1»000  men  in  armour ;  so  that  not  less  than 

ounces  of  gold  on  the  high  altar  of  3,000  Foreigners  fdl  there." 

^^^?^^Vi??^  }'^  secretary    Mael-  ^j^    comparatively  smaU  amount 

Buthain  (bald  for  ever),  made  that  ^  enthusiasm  apparent  in  this^- 

entry  m  the.Book  of  Armagh  which  ^  ^^^g     ^^^     ,^^.      ^^ 

"^^e^'inW^^^^^^^^^  scientious  mode  in  wh^ch  th  Je  old 

recoUect  the  purport  of  thia  entry.  g^t^^nSTaf  be"s^?po^^^^^^ 

*^  In  1005,  the  great  Gospel  of  Colum  Cille  truthful  seeming,  sitting  at  his  desk, 

was  wickedly  stolen  in  the  night  out  of  the  and  entering  the  occurrences  as  re- 

Erdamh  (treasure-room)  of  the  great  stone  ported  to  Mm  aS  methodically  SB  the 

church  of  Cenannus  (Kells).    iTie  great  clerk of the store-room  didthe sacks 

G<»pd  of  Colum  Cille  was  found  before  the  ^                   ^       ^  ^^    carctoes  of 

?^^ot^^u^,BSt^i^e^ldfindsdYtr  oxen  deUvered  to  hifl  custody.    The 

had  been  stolen  off  it,  and  sods  over  it.*'  ZL    ^"^^"*^  ^  ""  vmouwj.     aiau 

^  extra  gigantic  woman  and  the  mer- 

There  is  no  such  thins  as  a  pictur-  maids  taken  in  the  nets,  and  the 

esque  preparation  for  the  great  fight  double   suns   going  the  entire  day 

of  Olontarf  by  giving  a  detail  of  the  through  the  sky.  were  forced  on  him 

romantic  circumstances  (see  the  Re-  bv  unprincipled  newsmen,  and   of 

view  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Irish  with  the  two  evils— leaving  out  a  truth, 

the  Foreigners,"  D.  U.  Magazute  for  or  entering  a  harmless  fib,  he  selected 

July  last),  which  served  for  intro-  the   less.    In  reality   there   seems 

duction.  reasonable  grounds  to  conclude  that 

«A.D    1012  ghoiUd  be  m^^^^^  ?l^^^JMnaf  ^er^   JSpSI 

[rt2L^;:fr%a^  -l^h  gr^t  care  and  perfect  U 

day,  le,  the  Sunday  after  Easter)  in  sum-  ^f^i  ^^  consequently  they  must  be 

mer,  which  was  not  heard  of  before.*    A  of  the  greatest   utihty  to   modem 

hosting  by  Brian,  son  of  Ccnnedigh,  son  of  wnters  of  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Lorcan,  King  of  Erinn,  and  by  Maelsech-  The  death  of  the  chief  bard  of  the 

lainn,  Kmg  of  Temhair  (Tara)  to  Ath-  Dalcasslans  is  mentioned  at  1014,  but 

Gliath.    The  Foreigners  of  the  world,  ».e.  as  1012  was  put  down  for  the  fight 

such  as  were  of  them  from  Lochlann  west-  at  Olontarff,  1016  is  the  correct  date, 
wards,  assembled  agamst  Brian  and  Mael- 

sechlainn.    The  Foreigners  had  with  them  **  MacLiag,  i.e,  Muircertach,  chief  poet 

a  thousand  coats  of  mail  (z.  ced  luirech  led),  of  Erinn,  a  moet  exceUent  man,  died  in 


*  There  seems  a  mistake  here.  Ash  Wednesday  at  the  earliest,  would  in  this  case 
occur  on  13th  March,  which  would  bring  Good  Friday,  the  day  of  the  fighl,  on  26th 
April.  But  the  battle  was  fought  on  23rd.  The  latest  day  on  which  Easter  Sunday  can 
fall  is  the  25th  of  April 
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Inis  Oail  Dabh  (Island  of  the  Black  Fo- 
reigners,— supposed  to  be  the  King*8  Island,  a  wobd  i}w  SNCoiTEaoBMKMT. 

Limerick)    on   the  Sinainn.     MacLiag's  The  care,  and  research,  and  ability, 
first  quatrain  was,—                   ^  employed  in  the  editing  of  this  na- 
"  Little   MuircerUch,  son  of  Maclcer-  tional  work  reflect  much  credit  on 
tach,  Mr.  Hennessy.    The  well  arranged 
Who  is  wont  to  be  herding  the  cows,  introduction  gives  evidence  of  great 
He  is  the  innocent  who  attempts  not  industry,  and  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
to  wound :  ance  with  our  manuscript  literature, 
Give  him    a  handful    of    Finnraip  ^nd  the  memories  of  the  patient  and 
(small  com).  earnest  men  who  from  early  times 
rm_     uxtr        r  xi.    ri    1     'AUi-u^  havo  supDorted  the  charactcr  of  our 
The  "Wars  of  the  Gael  with  the  eountry^^n  its  love  of  lettere.    The 
Foreigners     is  attributed  to  the  pen  accurate  translation  and  the  number 
of  MacLiag.                 ,  of  valuable  notes  exhibit  the  intimate 
The  death  of  Brians  peat  tribu-  knowledge  of  ancient   and  modem 
tary,  the  King  of  Ireknd  before  and  ^^^y^^  possessed  by  the  editor.    This 
after  hw  «^eer,  is  thus  recorded  at  ^^  ^^^her  evidenced  by  the  skill  and 
the  year  1022.  judgment  shown  in  the  emendation  of 
"  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Domhuall,  son  corrupt  passages,  the  supplying  of  de- 
of  Donnchadh,  chief  king  of  all  Erinn,  ficiencies,  and  the  correction  of  dates, 
flood  of  dignity  of  the  west  of  the  world,  We    really  cannot  afford   to    let 

died  in  Cro  Inis  (fort  in  the  isUnd)  in  Loch  knowledge  of  the  COpious  and  poetic 

Ainninn  in  the  43rd  year  of  his  reign,  the  tongue  of  the  rare  old  chroniclers  and 

successors  of  the  venerable  saints,  that  is  to  poets  of  the  Irish  Gael  tO  be  lost,  or 

say,  of  Patrick,  Columba,  and  of  Ciaran,  ^^  decline  from  the  standing  of  a 

bemgm  presence,  and  landing  beside  him :  ^j^i^^^ble  dead  language,  still  inteUi- 

ptnuens  tnpace pausavU.  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^  grammars,  and  glosses, 

TtT         i.  J    ;«*  A.^^  ^„*  ««^+«*:^««  a"d  dictionaries.    It  not  only  ranks 

Wem^ustdesiBtfromo^^^^^^  among  the  illustrious  Indo-European 

from  the  Ann^b  (closing  abruptly  ^     ^j^    ^^^              hundreds  oAtii 

with  the  year  1|5^  after  t^^^^  presen-  ^^^di^'^re  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 

tation  of  the  foUowing  characteristic  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Israelites  1500 

mciaent :—  ^^g  Yyetore  the  Christian  era.    We 

"A.D.  1126.     The  precious  things  of  have,  as  it  were.  Only  be^n  to  render 

Cluahi  Muc  Nois  were  revealed  against  the  into  English,  the  large  piles  of  MSS. 

Foreigners  of  Luimnech  (Limerick)  after  lying  in  colleges,  and  academies,  and 

having  been  stolen  by  Gaiaoomghain,  and  museums,  and  need  a  continuance  of 

he  was  hanged  at  Dim   Cluana   Ithair  scholars  deeply  versed  in  the  language 

(otherwise  Dun  ^^lana  Mnam  the  f^^^^^^^  ^       ,     ^^J^   ^^^j  ^^    j^j^^  ^^^ 

Bnan's    lawn,    Cloonbnen,    near    Bruff),  „i'.     „„5  k„«i,^„„      txt^  «»Pik««».»^ 

after  he  had  been  deliver^  up  by  Con-  saints,  and  brehons.    We  are  happy 

chobhar  Ua  Briain  king  of  Mumhan.    This  to  haU  in  the  editor  of  this  book,  a 

Gillacomghain  indeed  sought  Corcach,  and  worthy   successor   to    the    lamented 

Lis-mor,   and  Port-Lairge    (Waterford),  scholars  lately  removed  from  US,  and 

to  go  across  the  sea,  but  the  ship  in  which  exhort  him  and  the  other  zealous 

he  might  find  a  place  could  not  get  wind  students   of  the   old   tongue,  which 

enough  for  sailing,  though  all  the  other  ships  must  in  time  cease  to  exist  as  a 

would.     No  wonder  truly  for  (Samt)  gpoken  language,  to  make  themselves 

Ciaran  would  detain  the  ship  m  which  he  ^  j  ^^^^  proficient  in  the  Ian- 
sought  to  escape  him,  and  he  made  a  de-  -..^JL  nf  fi,p;-  o«/u»atnrs.  dn  r11  thftv 
daSition  when  dying,  that  he  had  seen  S"*f ®  ^^  rj^^^'  ancestorSj  00  aU  tney 
Cianui  with  his  staff,  detaining  ever>' ship  in  can  toexcite  an  inter^t  in  the  subject 
which  he  attempted  to  escape  him.  The  among  the  opulent  and  the  learned 
Lord  magnified  St.  Ciaran  truly  in  that  of  the  British  empire,  and  not  let  the 
miracle."  good  object  fall  into  neglect  or  ob- 
livion, till  the  chief  treasures  here 
A  most  useful  glossary  and  index  and  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
follow  the  Annals.  Besides  furnishing  shall  be  secured  in  volumes  to  be 
an  easy  reference  to  the  subjects,  per-  found  in  all  public  libraries  and  in  all 
sonages,  and  localities,  the  index  sup-  those  private  ones,  whose  owners  are 
plies  the  modem  equivalents  for  the  proud  of  possessing  the  literary  re- 
andent  names  of  towns  and  districts —  mains  and  the  authentic  chronicles  of 
a  very  useful  desideratum.  the  ancient  Scots  of  Ireland. 
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BALZAC— HIS  LIFE  AND  CABEEB. 

To  English  readers  of  French  litera-  were  spent  in  elegance  and  luxurjr. 

tare  who  hunt  through  that  well-  From  the  dusty  obscurity  of  an  attic 

stocked  preserve  for  dramatic  situa-  he  emanated  into  fame,  glory,  wealth, 

tioQs,  poses,  incidents  for  bewilder-  and  died  in  a  palace  surrounded  by 

ing  plots,  and  new  characters  bo1»h  splendours,  the  description  of  which 

for  plays  and  novels,  the  name  of  reads  like  a  fairy  tale. 
Balzac   is  familiar,  and  his  works       We  shall  review  the  incidents  of 

well  known;   but    to    the    general  this    man's    life    which    commend 

English  reader  he  is  not,  perhaps,  so  themselves  to  us,  not  only  by  the 

well  known  as  he  should  be.    That  marked  influence  he  has  exerted  upon 

mind  must  be  of  a  different  calibre  some   well    known    English   fiction 

from  an  ordinary  novel-weaver,  who  writers,  but  as  a  phase  of  literary 

could  set  out  with  the  determination  struggle  seldom  equalled, 
of  writing  a  number  of  works  accord-        Honor^  de  Balzac  was  bom  on  the 

ing  to  a  determined  plan,  so  that  16th  May,  1799,  the  day  of  the  fSte 

whilst  each  volume  should  be  com-  of  St.  Honor^,  whence  his  name, 
plete  in  itself,  yet  each  should  form        His  father  was  a  native  of  Lan- 

an  item  in  one  organized   system,  guedoc,  an  advocate;  he  had  held 

Not  merely  to  write'  a  set  of  novels  a  military  position  during  1797,  and 

as  subjects  may  occur,  but  to  write  at  that  time  married  the  daughter 

them  as  a  series  in  a  great  work,  of  one  of  his  chiefs,  who  was  also 

Such  was  the  idea  of  Balzac ;  he  re-  director  of  the  Paris  hospitala    This 

solved   upon   giving  in    that   most  lady  was  Balzac's  mother,  who  was 

fascinating  form  of  fiction  a  delinea-  spared  to  soothe  his  dying  moments  in 

tion  of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases,  1850.    She  appears  to  have  been  a 

gilded,  plated,  battered,  honest,  vile,  good  mother,  and  to  have  well  trained 

threading  the  dark  mazes  of  vice,  ner  children.     He  had  an  especial 

and  bravely  struggling  against  evil,  a  fondness  for  a  sister  Laura  (who  sur- 

complete  human  comedy,  in  which  all  vived  the  other  two  children),  known 

the  passions  which  go  to  make  up  as    Madame   de  Surville,  to  whose 

what  is  called  life  and  society  should  letters  we  are  indebted  for  much  of 

have   their  representative    and   re-  the   private  life    and  sufferings  of 

presentation,    it  was  a  grand  idea,  Balzac,  it  being  his  practice  to  pour  all 

and  to  its  execution  he  gave  twenty  his  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  this  affec- 

years  of  a  chequered  career,  out  of  tionate  sister.    As  a  child  his  affection 

w hich  ten  were  spent  in  obscurity  and  for  her  was strong,and  tender  instances 

want,  engaged  in  that  terrible  battle  of  that  affection  are  on  record,  one  of 

with  life  to  which  the  predestinated  his  having  taken  upon  himself  the 

martyrs  of  literature  are  often  con-  blame  of  her  childish  delinquencies 

demned.    The  remaining  ten  years  and  been  punished  for  her ;  on  an- 
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other  oocasion,  when  the  time  came  to  bitterly  lamented  its  loss.    He  was 

confess  a  delinquency,  he  said  to  her,  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  wrote 

"  N*avoae  done  rien  Laure— j'alme  i  it,  and,  according  to  his  own  account 

dtre  grond6  pour  toi."  it  was  intended  to  open  a  new  road 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forscience,  to  complete  the  laboun  of 
seven  years  he  was  sent  to  the  college  Lavater,  Gkdl,  and  Bichat 
kept  by  the  Oratorians  at  Vendome,       Whilst  under  the   instruction  of 
where  he  was  only  visited  once  a  year  these  fathers  he  read  everything  in  a 
by  his  friends,  and  had  no  holidays,  desultory  manner — science,  theology, 
He  himself  has  recorded  his  sufferings  philosophy,  all  were  alike  eagerly  de- 
in  this  prison-house,  cut  off  from  the  voured  oy  him ;  he  even  used  to  trans- 
tender  caresses  of  home  affections,  in  gress,  in  order  that  he  might  be  shut 
hi8Work"L*HistoireIntellectuellede  up  where  he  could  read  in  silence. 
Louis  Lambert,"  in  whose  person  as  a  The  result  of  this  intellectual  chaos 
fellow-student  he  delineates  his  own  was  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
character    and   feelings.    We   may  seized  with  some  cerebral  mabidy, 
here  mention  that  Balzac  has  len  and  his  family,  who  removed  him  to 
behind  him,  scattered  through  his  the  country,  trembled  for  his  reason, 
workfi^  his  own  autobiography.    In  Upon  his  restoration  he  was  sent  to 
"  Louis  Lambert"  we  get  his  college  the  college  at  Tours,  and  at  this  early 
life ;  in  the  "  Grand  homme'de  Paris"  age  the  dream  of  fame  be^n  in  his 
his  literary  struggles,  and  experiences ;  soul.    He  said  on  one  occasion  to  his 
in  the  "  Peau  de  Chagrin  "  his  poverty  sisters,  "  Girls,  you  will  see  some  day 
and  privations,  but  the  best  repertoire  that  the  world  will  speak  of  yonr 
of  incidents  is  in  a  biography  of  him,  brother  as  a  great  man  ;  you  will  see : 
by   his   old  publisher,  M.  Edmond  you  will  see !"  and  they  laughed  at 
Werdet,  who  flitted  round  that  bril-  him  and  used  to  greet  him  in  the 
liant  flame,  and  like  many  another  mornings  with    '*Hail,  Balzac  the 
moth,  got  severely  burnt.    His  record  Great !    One  of  them  lived,  however, 
of  some  years'  familiar  intercourse  to  see  the  people  rise  in  a  mass  at  the 
with  Balzac  is  very  amusingly  written,  theatres  whenever  her  brother  ap- 
A  publisher  sometimes  knows  more  peared  there, 
about  the  inner  life  of  an  author  than       Towards  the  end  of  1814  the  Balzac 
his  most  intimate  friend:  he  is  the  family  came  to  Paris,  and  took  up 
depositoiy  of  many  an  unrecorded  their  residence  in  the  Rue  deThorigny, 
secret    Balzac  seems  to  have  treated  the  father  having  received  an  ap- 
the  unfortunate  M.  Werdet  with  a  pointment  as  Director  of  the  Corn- 
terrible  tyranny,  keeping  him  in  a  missary   Department   of    the    first 
perfect  f^ver  of  excitement  for  manu-  military  division ;  and  young  Bakac 
script,  and  always  considerably  over-  finishea  his  studies  under  M.  Lepitre 
dra  wins  his  account    To  his  narrative  in  the  Rue  St  Louis,  and  then  under 
we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  ap-  MM.  Sgagner  and   Benzelin,  where 
peal.  he  made  great  advances.    He  gives 

Whilst  at  college  young  Balzac  had  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  college  hfe  in 

a  literary  fit  come  over  him.    He  '*  Le  Lys  dans  la  Valine,'*  where  he 

alludes  sometimes  in  his  works,  to  a  says  : — 

famous  "  Traits  de  la  Volenti  "  which        "  At  college  I  had  only  three  francs 

when  a  disciple  of  the  P^res  Orato-  a  month   for  my  pleasiu^  a  sum 

rians  he  had  furtively  written.  On  one  which    was   scarcely   sufficient  for 

occasion  some  of  his  fellow-scholars,  pens,  knives,  rulers,  ink  and  paper, 

jealous  of  this  book,  endeavoured  to  which  I  had  to  provide  ;  so  that  not 

get  the  box  in  which  the  manuscript  being  able  to  buy  things  necessary  for 

was  kept  away  from  him  ;  a  struggle  college  amusements,  I  was  banished 

ensued  which  was  suddenlyintemipted  from  all  sports.    To  be  admitted  to 

by  the  appearance  of  P^re  Hangoult,  them  I  might  have  fawned  on  the 

who   having   learned   what  it  was  rich,  and  flattered  the  strong  of  my 

about^  took  the  box  from  him,  turned  division ;  but  my  heart  bounded  with 

out  tne  MSS.,  examined  them,  and  disgust  at  the  thought,  consequently 

confiscated  the  whole,  with  the  words  I  sat  under  a  tree  lost  in  reveries,  or 

*'  This  is  the  stuff  you  neglect  your  reading  books  which  the  librarian 

studies  for.**    The  precious  MS.  was  distributed  amongst  us  every  month, 

never  more  seen,  and  Balzac  always  My  father  would  not  give  me  money ; 
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when  my  parents  knew  that  I  could  French  legal  gentlemen  in  his  "Debut 

be  kept,  clothed,  gorged  with  Latin  dans  la  ^e,''  and  other  works.    M. 

and  stuffed  with  Greek,  everything  Passez,  the  last  gentleman  into  whose 

was  settled.''  office    Balzac    entered,    had    been 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  young  assisted  by  the  elder  Balzac,  and  in 

scholars,  or  rather  of  the  richer  por-  return,  offered  to  tsJce  his  son  with 

tion  of  them,  to  take  furtive  break-  him  and  settle  him  as  a  notary  in  one 

fasts  at  the  porter's  lodge,  milk  and  of  the  most  important  positions  in 

coffee  being  quite  an  aristocratic  taste.  Paris.    Great  was  his  disappointment 

owing  to  the  deamess  of  all  colonial  when  on  making  this  proposition  to 

produce  under  Napoleon.   The  Porter  his  son.  to  hear  him  deliberately  re- 

Doisy  gave  unlimited  credit  to  the  fuse  to  oecome  a  notary.    A  vigorous 

scholars,  relying  upon  the  affection  discussion  ensued,  Honord   pleaded 

of  mothers,  aunts,  and  sisters,  and  his  repugnance  for  the  life,  and  said 

after  resisting  the  temptation  for  a  he  preferred  literature ;  he  won  upon 

long  time,  I^lzac,  who  would  not  his  father's  feelings  so  far  that  he  was 

fawnuponarichyouth,  ran  into  debt  allowed  two  years  to  see  what  he 

for  the  sake  of  his  own  animal  in-  could  do  in  the  world  of  letters,  but 

dulgence   to    the    amount   of    one  during  this  time  misfortune  visited 

hundred  francs  (<£4),  not  a  small  sum  the  family  ;  his  father  was  super- 

for  cups  of  coffee.    This  is  the  first  annuated,  and  had  also  failed  in  one 

instance  on  record  of  that  love  of  or  two  speculations,  so  that  he  was 

luxury  and  expensive  living  which  compelled  to  remove  to  a  smaller 

was  one  of  his  greatest  failings  through  house  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  a 

life.    The  debt,  after  the  usual  do-  necessary  but  disagreeable  conversa- 

mestic  storm,  was  paid  bv  his  father,  tion  with  his  son  ensued : — 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  the  '*  In  four  months,'*  said  the  father, 

degree  of  Bachelier-bs-Lettres,  and  "  you  will  enter  on  your  twenty-first 

attended  the  lectures  at  the  School  of  year  ;  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

Law ;  at  twenty  he  was  made  an  ad-  "  My  vocation  leads  me  towards 

vocate.      While   engaged   in   these  literature,"  replied  Honord. 

studies  he  still  resided  in  his  father's  "  You  are  still  foolish,  then,"  said 

house,  and  his  sister  tells  us  that  his  father. 

although  busily  engaged  in  preparing  ^^  No,  but  I  want  to  be  an  author." 

for  his  examinations,  he  always  found  "  It  appears,"  said  Madame  Balzac, 

time    in  the  evenings  to   play    at  looking  toward  her  husband  signifi- 

boston  and  whist  with  his  amiable  cantly,  "that  the  young  gentleman 

grandmother,  who  used  to  let  him  has  a  taste  for  misery." 

win  her  money,  knowing  that  he  spent  "  Yes,"  said  the  father,  "  there  are 

it  all  in  books.     He  was  taken  to  people  in  the  world  to  whom  it  is 

balls,  but  he  met  with  an  awkward  an   absolute  necessitr  to  die  with 

accident  which  entirely  cured  him  hunger  in  a  hospital, 

of  that  amusement.  "  Honors,"  said  his  mother,  "  our 

He  had  a  great  thirst  for  books,  plans  are  settled  for  you ;  you  miut 

and  during  his  peregrinations  in  the  oe  a  notary." 

Quartier  ^tin  he  managed  to  collect  Honord,  by  an  energetic  motion, 

a  number  of  choice  volumes  which  declined. 

formed  the  nucleus  of  his  great  library  "  But,"  urged  the  father,  "  do  you 

in  the  Rue  Cassini.    However,  study-  not  know  to  what  state  the  occupa- 

ing  in  the   public  museums,    and  tion  of  a  writer  will  lead  you )    In 

attending  the  courts  to  listen  to  ora-  literature  a  man  must  be  eithd(  king 

tors  had  to  terminate,  and  by  order  or  hodman.** 

of  his  father,  Balzac  was  compelled  "  Venr  well,"  rejoined  Balzac,  "/ 
to  enter  the  office  of  an  Avoue,  and  wUl  he  king  /" 
submit  to  the  necessary  preliminary  At  the  sugeestion  of  Madame 
drudgery  of  a  clerk;  here  to  his  Balzac,  who  thought  a  slight  ap- 
great  disgust  he  remained  nineteen  prenticeship  of  wretchedness  would 
months,  and  then  entered  another  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  cur- 
office  for  a  similar  term.  To  the  ing  her  son  of  his  insane  passion,  it 
knowledge  picked  up  in  these  offices  was  settled  that  he  should  have  nia 
we  are  mdebted  for  the  masterly  »own  way. 
sketches  of  the  habits  and  lives  of  Before  the  departure  of  the  familv 
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to  their  little  house,  a  garret  was  five  acts,  and  it  was  finished  by  the 

taken  for  the  future  king  of  literature,  end  of  April,  1825,  when  Balzac,  in- 

which  he  chose  for  himself  in  the  toxicated  with  joy,  carried  it  home  to 

Rue  de  Lesdigui^res,  No.  8,  near  the  read  to  his  family,  who  had  invited 

library  of  the  arsenal,  where  he  pro-  several  friends  to  near  it.    The  tra- 

posed  to  spend  his  days  in  work.    It  gedy  was  a  complete   failure,  and 

was  a  veritable  garret,  open  to  the  Balzac  returned  to  his  garret,  not 

sky  and  not  impervious  to  the  wind,  despairing,  but  more  determined  than 

very  scantily  furnished  with  a  small  ever  to  keep  to  his  career.    "  I  will 

bed,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs  only,  renoimce  the  dramatic  crown,'*  said 

In  this  abode  BaJzac  was  fixed,  with  he,  "  but  I  will  put  on  my  head  that 

the  magnificent  allowance  of  twenty-  of  the  romancer, 

five  francs  per  month,  to  win  the  His  mode  of  life  is  thus  described 

crown  of  literature.    The  transition  in  the  "  Peau  de  Chagrin" — 

from  the  luxuries  of  a  wealthy  home  "  Three  sous  of  bread,  two  of  milk, 

to  a  solitary  garret  was  a  severe  trial  three  of  meat,  stayed  my  hunger,  and 

to  a  light-hearted  youth  of  twenty,  kept  my  intellect  in  a  marvellous 

but  it  was  bravely  borne,  and  the  state  of  clearness.      My  apartment 

crown  literally  and  truly  won,  as  in  cost  me  five  sous  per  day.    I  burned 

the  sequel  we  shall  see.    No  better  three  sous'  worth  of  oil  per  night.   I 

description  can  be  given  of  this  garret  cleansed   my  own  room,   and  wore 

than  his  own  ;  it  was —  flannel  shirts  to  save  two  sous  a  day 

"A  chamber  which  looked  out  upon  for  washing.    I  had    a   wood  fire, 

the  courts  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  which  only  cost  me  two  sous  a  day  ; 

through  the  windows  of  which  were  and  I  had  a  stock  of  linen  and  shoes 

passed  long  poles  loaded  with  linen,  for  three  years.    I  only  dressed  to  go 

frothing  could  be  more  horrible  than  to  the  public  courts  and  libraries,  and 

that  garret ;  it  was  redolent  of  mi-  these  expenses  therefore  amounted 

sery.    The  roof  sloped  gradually,  and  only  to  eighteen  sous,  two  sous  being 

through  the  broken  tiles  one  could  left  for  unforeseen  accidents.    I  don*t 

see  the  sky ;  there  was  room  for  a  recollect   during   that   long   period 

bed,  a  table,  a  few  chaire,  and   in  having  once  gone  so  far  as  over  the 

a  sharp  comer  my  piano.    I  lived  in  Pont  des  Arts,  nor  having  once  bought 

this  serial  sepulchre  for  three  years,  water." 

working  night  and  day,  without  rest,  The  rigidity  of  this  living  told  upon 
but  with  so  much  pleasure  that  my  his  constitution,  and  he  was  corn- 
labour  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  pelled  to  recruit  his  health  by  going 
happy  solution  of  human  life.  Si-  home.  Whilst  there  he  wrote  several 
lence,  so  necessary  to  the  student,  has  romances,  such  as  "  Lord  R'hone," 
a  gentle  intoxication  like  love  ;  and  "  Horace  de  St.  Aubin,"  "  Argow  le 
study  spreads  a  sort  of  charm  over  Pirate,"  "  La  demiereF^e,*' altogether 
everything  around  us.  The  ricketty  about  forty  volumes,  in  12ma*  M. 
bureau  upon  which  I  wrote,  the  Werdet  tells  us  that  these  books 
brown  cloth  which  covered  it,  my  were  swallowed  up  by  the  obscure 
piano,  my  bed,  my  arm-chair,  the  harpies,  who  often  extinguish  young 
patterns  on  the  paper  of  the  wall,  my  writers  in!their  dawn  of  youth.  These 
furniture,  all  these  things  were  ani-  first  productions  of  his  genius  were 
mated  and  became  my  humble  friends,  purchased  in  1836  by  one  of  these 
the  silent  companions  of  my  future,  narpies  for  10,000  francs  (;C400),  upon 
I  had  undertaken  two  great  works,  the  express  condition  that  they  should 
one  was  a  tragedy  which  was  to  bring  not  be  published  in  Bsdzac's  name, 
me  fame  and  fortune  in  a  few  days.  The  advent  of  one  of  his  books 
and  an  entry  into  that  world  where  I  which  first  brought  him  into  note  was 
was  anxious  to  appear  and  exercise  attended  with  peculiar  circumstancea 
the  royal  rights  oi  a  man  of  genius."  He   had   arranged    with   Alphonse 

The  subject  was  "Cromwell,**  in  Levavasseur,  the  well  Imown  pnb- 

*  They  are  now  inned  by  Kesan.  Levy  Frdres  as  *'  CEuvres  de  Jeunesse  ;**  but  they  are 

not  wortb  mach,  and  it  is  a  pity  for  Balzac^s  fame  that  they  are  reproduced.     We  caatioD 
readers  against  forming  acquaintance  with  Balzac  through  any  of  these  immature 

^rodacUons,  though  we  can  apeak  highly  of  Messrs.  Leyy  Frdres'  edition  of  hia  oCliar 
works. 
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Ibher^to  writea  '' Manual  derhomme  from  his  friend,  launched  out  in  the 
d'afifaires."  for  which  he  was  at  publishing  profession,  with  two  small 
once  paid  200  francs  on  account,  and  volumes  closely  printed,  containing 
the  manuscript  was  to  be  handed  in  the  works  of  Racine  and  La  Fontaine, 
one  month  after.  Balzac  never  could  with  an  historical  and  literary  intro- 
sit  down  to  this  task,  and  the  patience  duction  from  his  own  pen. 
of  the  publisher  being  at  length  They  fell  dead  from  the  press,  and 
exhausted,  our  young  author  was  in  a'  short  time  found  their  way  to  the 
astonished  at  receiving  a  visit  from  book-stalls.  The  friend,  who  was  of 
M.  Levavasseur,  who  reproached  him  an  unusual  type,  was  not  discouraged, 
with  his  want  of  diligence.  Balzac  but  consoled  the  disappointed  Balzac 
mademanyexcuses,  but  offered  to  read  with  a  further  advance.  His  father 
him  some  passages  from  a  work  he  was  also  put  30,000  francs  at  his  disposal, 
just  finishing,  and  which  he  thought  upon  which  he  took  one  M.  Barbier, 
would  be  successful.  The  result  of  who  understood  printing,  of  which 
the  reading  was  that  M.  Levavasseur  Balzac  was  totally  ignorant,  as  a  part- 
interruptea  hiin,  saying,  *'  I  will  buy  ner,  and  they  commenced  busmess 
your  manuscript  fot  2,000  francs ;  under  the  title  of  Balzac  et  Cie.,  Rue 
we  will  annul  the  contract  for  the  des  Marais  St  Grermain. 
manual ;  I  will  give  you  1,000  francs  Manuscripts  poured  in  with  that 
at  once,  and  you  shall  receive  the  uninterrupted  celerity  so  well  known 
other  800  when  you  send  me  the  first  to  publishers,  and  to  the  great  delight 
instalment  for  the  press."  **  My  dear  of  many  unknown  authors,  nearly  all 
editor,"  said  Balzac,  overjoyed,  *^your  were  accepted  and  paid  for  ;  but  no 
words  are  golden  1  How  can  I  refuse  one  would  buy  these  books,  and  the 
you  t"  In  1827  this  book  appeared,  result  of  the  first  business  settlement 
and  created  an  immense  sensation,  was  that  they  had  not  enough  to  pay 
being  none  other  than  the  "  Physio-  the  workmen.  Another  futile  specu- 
logic  du  Mariage,*'  par  un  jeune  C^li-  lationsunk  them  deeper  into  debt,  and 
bitaire.  In  one  week  he  was  famous,  Balzac,  having  the  dread  fear  of  bank- 
and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ruptcy  before  his  eves,  adopted  the 
classes  of  readers  inquiries  were  being  expedient  usual  under  such  circum- 
eagerly  made  for  tne  name  of  this  stances,  and  looked  out  for  another 
young  bachelor,  who  displayed  such  partner,  who  could  advance  60,000 
a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  female  francs.  But  no  unfortunate  person 
heart,  and  the  arena  of  domestic  in-  could  be  found  ready  with  such  a  sum, 
felicity.  and  again  ruin,  like  an  abyss,  lay  before 

This  temporary  success,  however,  him.  Driven  to  desperation  he  sold 
did  not  satisfy  the  elder  Balzac,  for  the  printing-oflBice  and  type,  but  it 
we  find  another  serious  interview,  in  helped  him  only  to  pay  off  a  portion 
which  the  father,  after  pointing  out  of  the  debts.  Madame  Balzac  then 
the  precarious  circumstances  of  a  came  forward  with  the  deficiency,  and 
literary  life,  lu'ged  him  seriously  to  to  save  the  family  honour  became  her 
think  about  his  prospects.  He  con-  son's  principal  creditor;  and  at 
suited  a  friend,  who,  after  listening  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he  started 
to  his  woes,  said — "  Why  do  you  not  again  in  the  world  with  the  terrible 
try  some  commercial  speculation  in  encumbrance  of  a  debt  of  50,000 
keeping  with  your  tastes  )"    Honor^    francs. 

suggested  the  necessity  of  funds  for  "  Printing,"  said  he,  '*  has  swal- 
commercial  speculation,  when  the  lowed  up  my  fortune.  It  shall  give 
friend  generously  offered  to  lend  him  it  back.  ne  was  clever  at  great 
a  sum  to  start  with.  A  bright  idea  sayings  in  critical  circumstances,  bnt 
then  struck  Balzaa  The  world  wanted  he  realized  this, 
one  thing  only,  a  cheap  edition  at  He  chained  himself  down  to  his 
about  five  francs,  the  volume  of  the  desk,  to  the  most  assiduous  labour, 
great  classical  writers.  It  would  be  and  in  three  or  four  years  he  wrote 
a  success,  and  the  only  anxiety  he .  '*  Le  Mddecin  de  Campagne,"  "  La 
felt  was  that  he  should  be  forestalled  Femme  de  Trente  Ans,"  *'  L'Histoire 
by  some  enterprising  publisher.  No  des  Treize,"  '*  Eugenie  Grandet,"  and 
other  individual,  however,  happened  *'  La  Peau  de  Chagrin." 
to  be  struck  witn  the  same  idea ;  and  like  most  really  great  men  he  suf- 
Balzac,  having  procured  the  money    fared  severelyfrom  adverse  criticism. 
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It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  literature  revived  the  drooping  house  of  Bechet, 

that  the  deciBions  of  criticism  have  and  he  naturally  hegan  to  conceive 

heen  for  the  most  part  reversed  bv  the  ideaoferectinga  house  of  Werdet 

time  and  the  verdict  of  the  world.  On  the  Ist  March,  1833;  he  quitted 

The  oracle  is  generally  wrong,  and  un-  the  establishment  of  the  widow  Bechet, 

like  the  ancient  oracles,  the  deluded  having  only  a  few  thousand  francs  in 

believer  has  not  even  the  consolation  his  possession,  which  he  resolved  upon 

of  a  double  meaning.  staking  on  the  rouge  et  noir  of  a 

Another  bright  idea  occurred  to  literary  speculation. 
Balzac  in  the  year  1831.  He  resolved  '  He  naturally  thought  of  Bakac,  but 
upon  bringing  out  the  works  he  had  hardly  knew  whether  he  ought  to 
written  in  twelve  volumes  under  the  make   any  proposition   to  him,  he 
general  title  of  '*  Etudes  des  Moeurs  having  no  position  as  a  publisher, 
au  xix.  Sifecle,"  and  subdivided  into—  Balzac  had  evidently  ezertoa  a  power- 
"  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Province."  ful  influence  over  the  mind  of  this 
"  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Priv^e."  good  publisher,  for  he  trembled  at  the 
'*  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne.*'  thought  of  daring  an  interview,  and 
This  wasthe  first  glimmering  of  the  appealed  to  a  mutual  friend,  who  pro- 
great  idea  of  the**  OomedieHumaine;"  posed  to  go  at  once,  and,  as  heob- 
out  we  must  now  turn  to  M.  Werdet's  served,  make  a  dean  breast  of  it  before 
account  of  his  connexion  with  Balzac  the  author.    An  amusing  interview 
as  his  publisher,  which  commenced  in  ensued,  which  we  shall  give  in  M. 
the  earW  part  of  the  year  1833.  Werdet's  own  words,  as  it  reveals  a 

M.  Werdet  in  1830  was  a  manager  great  deal  of  Balzac's  character, 
to  a  Madame  Veuve  Bechet,  whose  M.  Barbier  was  the  name  of  the 
affairs  were  getting  into  a  perilous  friend,  and  upon  the  servants  annonne- 
state,  when  she  held  a  consultation  ing  him,  they  were  at  once  admitted 
with  some  friends  as  to  what  was  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
to  be  done  to  revive  her  drooping  author.  Barbier  began  the  converaa- 
business.  M.  Werdet  urged  upon  her  tion,  and  in  a  few  words  explained  to 
the  necessity  of  publishing  newer  and  BaLsac  the  object  of  the  call 
more  attractive  works  to  carry  off  "Very  well,"  said  Balzac,  with  a 
the  old  ones,  and  to  that  end  it  would  superb  air ;  "  of  course  you  have  cap- 
be  necessary  to  find  some  young  pro-  itu,  monsieur  )  for  you  must  know 
mising  writer,  whose  fresh  style  would  idready  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  to 
attract  purchasers.  He  mentioned  edit  me ;  I  sell  my  MSS.  very  deariy: 
Balzac,  for  it  appears  that  he  had  I  want  money  very  often,  that  is,  I 
already  detected  tne  germs  of  genius  want  advances  sometimes ;  you  und^- 
in  his  works;  but  his  name,  then  stand.'* 

comparatively  unknown,  was'received  M.  Werdet  thought  he  was  floatiBg 

with  great  coldness  by  Madame  Bechet  in  a  sea  of  flattering  hopes :  he  felt  he 

and  her  friends.    M.  Werdet,  by  his  must  pay  in  his  person  and  his  crowns, 

earnestness  in  the  cause  of  Balzac,  at  and  so  he  tells  us,  with  an  air  of  satis- 

length  overcame  their  disinclination,  faction  and  certainty,  I   drew  my 

and  was  authorized  to  wait  upon  him,  pouch  from  my  pocket  and  threw  on 

on  the  part  of  the  house,  to  oner  him,  the  table  in  a  circle,  six  billets,  each 

ten,  fifteen,  twenty  thousand  francs,  of  500  francs ;  then  I  said  to  M.  Balac^ 

or  more,  for  one  or  more  of  his  works.  "  Monsieur,  that  is  aU  my  fortune, 

Balzac  then  lived  in  the  Rue  Cas-  3,000  francs.    It  is  yours  for  an?  book 

sini,  and  was  agreeably  astonished  one  which  you  may  please  to  write  for  me. 

morning  at  receiving  a  visit  from  this  Fix  the  price  and  conditions  yourself." 

manager  of  the  publishing  house  of  ''I  waited  the  eloquence  of  the 

Bechet :  who,  pouring  out  the  slitter-  words  and  the  notes  with  imjpatienoe ; 

ing  gold  before  him,  begged  nim  to  and  judge  of  my  surprise,  ot  my  stn- 

bestow  upon  him  the  honour  of  pub-  pefaction.  when  Balzac  b^;an." 

lishing  some  of  his  works.    The  issue  "  I  shall  never  forget  tlus,  sir,"  said 

of  the  negotiation  was  the  purchase,  he  with  disdain ;  "ladmire,  sin  your 

ofthe  twelve  volumes  of  "Etudes  des  candid   confidence;  how  could  yoa 

Moeurs"  for  36.000  francs  (;£L440).  thinkthati— I— Balzac, who  sold  yoa 

Three  years  afterwards  M.  Werdet  for  Madame  Bechet  my  ''Etudes  des 

began  to  entertain  ideas  of  his  own :  Moeun**  for  36,000  firancs— I— whoam 

by  his  activity  and  diligence  he  haa  paid  by  the  ^Bevue  de  F)RiJa"500 
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fraDcs  the  sheet,  should  foiget  myself  ledge  of  publishing.     The  first  step 

so  far  as  to  give  you  for  1,000  crowns  M.  Werdet  took  was  to  propose  that 

a  romance  from  my  pen  ?    Certainly  he  should  for  the  future  be  his  only 

you  have  not  reflected  upon   your  editor.     Balzac  flattered  him,  pro- 

ofler,  or  you  would  never  have  made  mised  him  he  should  be  to  him  what 

it    I  should  have  taken  it  as  a  great  Archibald  Constable  was  to  Walter 

insult  if  the  loyalty  of  which  you  have  Scott,  gave  him  a  list  of  six  different 

{pven  me  proof,  did  not  in  a  measure  publishers  who  held   copyrights   of ' 

justify  ]^ou  in  my  eyes."  his  books,  and  borrowed  some  more 

Barbier  here  interfered,  and  re-  money  of  him  on  account 
minded  Balzac  that  it  was  entirely  to  After  expending  considerable  sums, 
Werdet*s  influence  he  owed  the  sale  of  he  managed  to  get  all  Balzac's  works 
his  "  Etudes  des  Moeurs,"  and  con-  into  his  own  hands ;  though  few  of 
eluded  by  asking  him  to  let  Werdet  them  at  that  time  had  paid  for  the 
reprint  the  second  edition  of  the  printing,  yet  they  acquired  a  sudden 
*'  M^ecin  de  Campagne,"  which  was  value  when  M.  Werdet  began  to  in- 
then  out  of  print.  quire  for  them,  and  he  had  to  make 

'*  Barbier,  *  said  Balzac  with  pride,  another  extensive  draw  on  his  capital, 

"  no  doubt  M.  Werdet  has  been  of  but  he  achieved  his  purpose,  he  was 

service  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  I  who  Archibald  Constable,  and  his  Walter 

have  done  it,  and  it  is  Madame  Bechet  Scott  was  the  most  polite  of  authors, 

who  has  received  it.    I  could  have  As  soon  as  the  negotiation  was 

sold  my*' Etudes  des  Moeurs"  at  double  settled,  Balzac  began  to  assume  a 

the  price  ;  the  situation  is  not  as  you  little  authoritv,  and  exerted  it  so  well 

imagine."     Then,  with  a  movement  that  ultimately  the  amiable  publisher 

of  impatience,  which  was  customary  used  to  submit  all  MSS.  to  his  e^e 

with  him  when  tired  of  anvthing,  he  before  accepting  them,  and  had  a  bst 

exclaimed,  "  you  see,  gentlemen,  we  given  him  by  Balzac  of  authors  whose 

have  wasted  an  hour  over  a  useless  works  he  was  never  to  publish  under 

matter — ^you  have  caused  me  to  lose  pain  of  his  displeasure.     The  poor 

200  francs,  my  time  is  my  capital :  man    describes    his    own    state: — 

I  must  work  ;  leave  me  then,  gentle-  "  Fascine  par  mon  admiration  pour 

men."  lui  qui  tenait  du  delire,  je  m*etais  li^ 

In  the  utmost  indignation  the  avec  mon  idole  sans  songer  qu'il  lui 
rash  publisher  and  his  friend  left  the  serait  loisible  peut-6tre  ou  de  de- 
house  of  this  haughty  author,  out-  tendre  les  liens  qui  m'unissaient  ^  elle 
raged,  humiliated,  mrbier  tried  to  jusqu'km'enseparer  par  une  distance 
soothe  him,  and  told  him  Balzac  que  je  ne  pourrais  plus  franchir  ou  de 
would  think  better  of  it  and  come  les  serrer  ^troitement  au  point  de 
after  him.  "If  he  does,"  said  Werdet,  m'^trangler.  Je  me  faisais  le  servi- 
'*  I  will  throw  him  out  of  the  window.**  teur,  le  vassal,  F^sclave,  le  patito  de 
A  few  days  after,  Balzac,  moved  by  M.  Balzaa" 

better  feelings,  or  longing   for  the  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 

thousand  crowns  which  had  lain  at  this  contract,  Balzac  was  writing  two 

his  mercy,  wrote  a  very  polite  apologv  serial  tales  in  the  Revue  de  Paris, 

to  Werdet   and  begged  him  to  call  They  were  written  with  the  greatest 

upon  him  once  more.    After  keeping  care,    for  the    "Revue"    circulated 

him  six  days  in  suspense  he  went,  amongst  the  ^lite  of  France.    They 

and  a  negotiation  was  concluded,  by  were     Seraphita  "  and  "  Le  Lys  dans 

which    Bidzac    got    the    thousand  la  Vall^"    A  lawsuit  which  ensued 

crowns,  and  Werdet  the  right  of  pub-  about  this  latter  work,  did  more  to 

lishing  the  "M^ecin  de  Campagne.''  bring  him  into  fame  than  any  other 

It  proved  a  great  success,  the  second  event  of  his  life.    Werdet  with  his 

edition  running  out  in  eight  days,  usual   instinct  had   discovered  the 

The  delight  of  M.  Werdet  was  un-  genius  of  this  book,  and  had  already 

bounded,  and  he  manifested  it  by  paid  Balzac  six  thousand  francs  to 

quickly  putting  his  neck  under  the  secure  the  republication  for  himself. 

heel   of   Balzac   in    the    following  But  M.  Buloz  had  been  silently  and 

manner.  dishonestly  reproducing  the  work  as 

That  gentleman,  though  young  in  it  issued  from  the  press,  in  another 

years,  had  a  great  experience  of  pub-  French    review,    published   at   St 

lishers,  and  a  dearly-bought  know-  Petersburg,    revised   and   corrected. 
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One  day  some  numbers  of  this  review  himself  of , which  he  had  been  In  utter 

fell  into  the  hands  of  Balzac,  and  he  ignorance.    "  To-day.  the  2nd  Joly, 

not  only  saw  himself  surreptitiously  1836,  tired  of  mutual  discontent,  for 

reproduced,  but  the  Russiau  editors  often  an  author  may  be  as  insnpport- 

had  changed  the  whole  order  of  the  able  to  his  publisher  as  the  pubhsher 

chapters,  tampered   with  the  text,  is  to  the  author,  I  have  made  choice 

and  so  revised  and  corrected  it  that  of  a  single  publisher,  M.  Werdet,  who 

it  became  a  perfect  chaos.     Balzac  unites  in  himself  all  the  conditions  of 

immediately  ceased  writing  for  the  activity,   intelligence,    and  probity, 

"Revue,'' and  entered  an  action  against  which  I  desire  in  my  publisher ;  it  is 

its  editor,  and  in  July,  1836,  a  verdict  veiy  probable    therefore    that  tiie 

was  given  in  his  favour,  by  which  the  amicable  relations  which  should  exist 

copyright  of  the  book  was  restored  between  an  author  and  his  pablisfaer 

to  him,  and  M.  Buloz  mulcted  with  will  never  be  troubled,  for  besides 

costs.    But  all  France  had  heard  and  these  qualities,  M.  Werdet  is  endoved 

taken  great  interest  in  this  literary  with  good  feeling  and  delicacy,  as  all 

quarrel,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  men  of  letters  can  testify." 

public  was  with  Balzac,  a  compara-  This  discovery  is  recorded  by  the 

tively  poor  author,  contending  with  a  delighted   publisher  in   his  life  of 

wealthy  publisher  for  his  rights.    As  Balzac,  in  the  following  jieculisrly 

soon  as  the  MSS.  were  in  his  hands,  French  strain,  which  womd  spoil  by 

he  set  to  work,  re-wrote  many  por-  translation : — 

tions  of  it,  and  it  was  published  by  "  Merci,    de    Balzac !    mille    fois 

Werdet,  on  2nd  June,  1836,  in  2  vols,  merci !   vous  me  r^mpensez  enfin 

8vo.     The  extraordinary  success  of  de  t<^t  mon  devouement  de  tonte  ms 

the  work  is  thus  recorded  by  M.  fanatique  admiration,  non  seulement 

Werdet : —  pour  vos  oeuvres  mais  pour  votre  pcr- 

"  On  the  3rd  June  I  delivered  the  sonne  :  vous  realisez  proprio  motu 

copies  to  the  commission  agents,  who  le  plus  grand  et  le  plus  ardent  demes 

made  quite  a  riot  about  my  office  at  voeux  !    vous  me  proclamez    yotss 

the    hour   fixed   for   the    delivery,  sbul  bt  uniqtjb  editeub  !    Encore 

Patrons,  clerks,  messengers,  rushed  une   fois  merci,  le   2   Juin,    1836l 

in  when  the  doors  were  opened,  and  Balzac  vous  me  fites  gagner  comme 

took  possession  of  the  rooms,  the  vous  disiez,  ma  bataille  d' Aosterlitz!" 

landings,  and  even  the  staircases  ;  bv  As  Balzac  now  became  richer  and 

ten  o'clock  they  had  all  departed  with  more  famous,  his  insatiable  vani^ 

their  packets  to  sell  the  'Lys  dans  manifested  itself,  he  gave  himself  oat 

la  Yail^e,'  in  every  corner  of  Paris,  as  being  the  descendant  of  the  historical 

and  then  the  reading-rooms  eagerly  family  of  d'Entragues,  and  f<Mr  the 

seized  upon  it      That  day  was  a  future  he  assumea  the  aristocratie 

veritable   steeple    chase   for    those  "c?e."    Henceforth,  however,  we  shall 

sentry.    In  two  hours  I  sold  eighteen  still  speak  of  him  as  Balzac,  but  it 

nundred    copies   out   of    the    two  was  a  great  flatteiy  to  him  if  anyone 

thousand  I  had  printed,  and  I  do  not  called  him  M  d*Entraeaes,  and  he 

think  any  subsequent  publisher  of  adopted  their  arms  and  crest     Bat 

Balzac  ever  made  such  a  satisfactory  though  the  "c^'*  was  ceded  by  his 

bargain."  friends,  they  always  looked  upon  it  as 

mlzac  had  written  a  masterly  in-  a  mythical  matter,  and  W^et  re- 

troduction  to  this  edition,  in  which  marks  that  by  the  publication  of  the 

he  gave  a  history  of  the  controversy  "  Lys  dans  la  Vau^"  he  more  effi- 

about  the  copyright    It  made  three  ciently  proved  his  literary  talent,  than 

octavo  sheets  of  closebr  printed  mat-  he  did  by  his  folly  the  antiquity  of 

ter,  and  he  wrote  it  oflf  in  forty- eight  his  race. 

hours.     Although  M.  Werdet  was  His  wretched   vanity  became  so 

making  his  fortune   with   Balzac's  offensive  that  he  was  often  a  suljeet 

works,  it  appears  that  enthusiastic  of  satire  to  his  foes,  who  continoally 

gentleman  never  read  them,  for  four-  filled  their  journals  with  aneodotas 

teen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  and  epigrams  against  him,  which  he 

**  Lys  dans  la  Valine,"  he  accidentally  richly    deserved.     He     manifested 

turned  over  a  few  leaves  of  the  cele-  the    greatest    contempt   for  yooDg 

brated  introduction,  when  his  eye  writers,  and  la^ed  tiiemaeverdv; 

f^  upon  the  following  eulogy  of  povertyhadnotSMtdehimchantm; 
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in  his  beautifully  furnished  house.  Caiissima  at  that  time  'was  mar- 
surrounded  by  every  luxury,  ana  ried,  so  that  Balzac*8  attachment 
choice  collection  of  art,  for  he  nad  a  was  platonic,  but  ultimately  she  be- 
great  passion  that  way,  he  forgot  his  came  Madame  Balzac.  In  the  note 
garret.  In  society  he  trumpeted  his  he  had  written  he  said,  "  I  have 
own  praises  loudly,  without  any  sense  finished  '  Seraphita,'  and  nearly  fin- 
of  shame.  "  There  are  but  three  men  ished  the  *  Memoires.'  I  shall  return 
who  know  the  French  language,"  he  in  a  fortnight  and  put  the  whole  in 
would  say,  **  /,  Theophilus  Gautier,  your  hands.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
and  Victor  Hugo."  A  clever  anec-  friend,  you  and  I,  we  are  devoted  to 
dote  was  current  about  him,  and  is  so  each  other  in  life  and  death,  for  you 
characteristic  that  we  are  inclined  to  are  my  Archibald  Constable;  you 
believe  it  was  true.  A  book  had  have  all  his  probity  and  devotion, 
been  written  against  Russia,  and  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you 
whether  as  a  piece  of  malice  or  not,  and  I  shall  have  made  our  fortunes, 
a  report  was  circulated  in  the  salons  and  our  broughams  will  jostle  against 
of  Paris  that  the  Emperor  had  been  each  other  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
heard  to  say  he  wished  he  had  a  in  a  manner  that  will  make  our 
Balzac  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  could  envious  friends  burst  with  spite." 
defend  his  honour  and  throne.  The  Werdet  was  charmed  with  this 
Gazette  d^Angaburg  declared  pub-  letter,  put  it  down,  and,  reclining  in 
licly  that  Balzac  took  the  post  his  chair,  pictured  to  himself  the 
suddenly,  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  scene.  A  scrap  of  writing  on  the 
and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  wrote  the  back  of  the  note  caught  his  eye.  He 
following  note  to  the  Emperor  of  took  it  up  and  read — "  d,  proposj  my 
Russia : —  dear  friend,  having  no  more  money,  I 

"M.  de  Balzac  the  author,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing 

M.  de  Balzac  the  gentleman^  solicits  upon  you  with    Rothschild  at   ten 

the  favour  of  a  private  audience  of  days'  sight  for  500  francs." 
his  Majesty."  buloz  of  the  "Revue" consoled  him- 

The  next  day  an  imperial  equerry  self,  after  the  loss  of  his  lawsuit,  by 

delivered  to  Balzac  at  his  hotel,  a  saying  that  Balzac  would  ruin  Werdet, 

note  written  by  the  hand  of  the  and  now  Werdet  began  to  think  that 

Emperor.   In  a  fever  of  delight  at  the  Buloz  was  right, 
success  of  his  enterprise  he  opened  it       The  visit  to  Vienna  had  worked  a 

and  read —  great  change  in  Balzac,  for  upon  his 

"  M.  de  Balzac  the  gentleman,  and  return  he   launched   out   into   the 

M.  de  Balzac  the  author,  may  take  his  utnpost  extravagance.    He  had  two 

departure  when  he  pleases."  residences — one  the  old  one  in  the  Rue 

Werdet  had  bought  the  copyright  Cassini,  where  most  of  his  works  had 
of  "Seraphita,"  the  other  romance  been  written,  and  another  magnifi- 
Balzac  had  written  for  the  "Revue,"  cently  furnished  in  the  Rue  de 
but  a  year  passed  by  and  it  was  not  Batailles.  He  struck  out  more  vigor- 
revised  nor  even  begun,  when  one  ouslythan  ever  for  an  aristocratic  posi- 
morning  the  publisher  received  a  tion  ;  the  arms  of  the  Entragues  were 
visit  from  Balzac,  and  upon  emblazoned  on  his  carriage,  and  on 
asldng  him  if  he  had  brought  the  the  brilliant  livery  of  his  numerous 
MS.  he  replied  no,  he  wanted  him  to  servants.  He  was  building  a  fairy 
lend  him  two  thousand  francs,  as  he  palace  at  St.  Cloud.  He  had  dreams  (^ 
was  obliged  to  set  out  at  once  for  oeing  made  a  deputy  for  Angoul^me, 
Vienna.  Werdetlent  him  the  money,  then  a  minister,  and  then  a  peer  of 
upon  the  solemn  promise  that  during  France.  He  had  also  the  best  bo:  at 
his  absence  he  should  send  the  MS.  of  the  Opera,  and  at  the  Italiens,  where 
"Seraphita"  complete.  He  not  only  he  went  in  state  like  a  prince, 
promised,  but  added, "  I  will  send  you  During  this  life  of  gaiety  he  neglected 
also  the  manuscript  of  "LesMemoires  literature,  occasionally  he  revised 
de  deux  j  eunes  Marines."  some  of  his  old  works,  which  operation 

Three  weeks  after  his  departure  he  called  "faire   sa    cuisine,"   but 

Werdet  received  a  perfumed  biUet  although  Werdet  paid  him  period- 

from  Balzac,  who  was  revelling  in  icallv,  he  could  not  by  entreaties  nor 

the  smiles  of  a  certain  Carissima,  csgolements  get  a  single  sheet  of  ori- 

who  had  come  to  Vienna  on  a  visit,  ginal  MS.  out  of  this  gaudy  butterfly. 
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At  length  Werdet  began  to  be  with  the  ereat  man,  began  to  sneer 
aware  of  the  perilous  situation  in  at  his  sudden  eclipse ;  he  was  hated 
which  he  had  placed  himself  by  his  by  the  press,  and  no  author  had  the 
unmanly  servility  to  Balzac,  and  slightest  sympathy  with  him. 
upon  drawing  up  a  statement  of  his  The  plot  soon  developed  itself,  and 
accounts  he  found  he  had  fifteen  one  day  Balzac  suddenly  appeared  at 
volumes  on  hand,  of  which  only  six  the  office  of  Werdet,  with  a  propoei- 
were  complete,  and  four,  though  ready,  tion  to  come  to  some  arrangemeat 
could  not  be  published  on  account  of  They  decided  upon  a  mutual  agree- 
Balzac*s  indolence,  he  having  retained  ment,  Balzac  to  complete  his  works, 
the  last  few  sheets  of  proof  for  many  and  Werdet  to  continue  paving  him 
months.  A  few  weeks  of  labour  as  before.  There  were  two  bills  of  a 
would  be  sufficient  for  Balzac  to  clear  thousand  francs  each,  outstanding,  for 
up  all  arrears,  and  when  the  works  which  Werdet  was  liable ;  and  he 
were  published,  Werdet  calculated  asked  Balzac  to  endeavour  to  pay  oBe 
the  sale  would  bring  him  a  return  of  of  them  off  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
30,000  francs,  out  of  the  58,000,  the  Balzac  replied  that  it  was  impossible, 
^amount  of  capital  he  had  already  but  urged  Werdet  to  pay  it,  and  pro- 
engaged  on  Balzac's  undertakings,  mised  to  meet  it  a  week  later.  The 
Aroused  by  the  commercial  danger  in  unfortunate  man  paid  it,  but  heard 
which  he  was  placed,  he  resolved  nothing  from  Balzac,  to  whom  he 
upon  braving  the  matter  out  with  wrote  a  peremptory  letter,  telling  him 
Balzac,  and  for  that  purpose  he  he  should  not  meet  the  other  bill, 
invited  him  to  dinner,  when,  after  the  which  was  due  in  a  month.  Beoeiv- 
dessert,  he  laid  before  him  a  statement  ing  no  reply,  he  went  to  Balzac's 
of  his  affairs,  and  intimated  the  house,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  him. 
necessity  of  his  immediately  com-  A  stormy  interview  ensued,  Balzac 
pleting  his  unfinished  works.  declaring  he  had  not  five  francs  in  his 

Balzac,  who  had  doubtless  resolved  possession,  and  insolently  advised 
in  his  mind  upon  his  plan  of  action,  Werdet  to  pay  the  money  ^  ou  Water- 
and  had  even  driven  Werdet  to  this  loo  va  aonner  pour  wi«."  Werdet 
step  by  his  negligence,  received  the  left  him  in  disgust,  but  in  afewhourB 
statement  coldly,  and  with  some  in-  Balzac  called  upon  him,  and  the  truth 
Bolence  replied: — *^You  speak  ad-  came  out  He  began  the  conversation 
mirably,  my  dear  sir ;  you  imagine  by  saying  that  their  agreement  was 
that  an  author  makes  books  just  as  a  of  course  broken  up.  Werdet  dis- 
shoemaker  makes  shoes  ;  that  he  has  claimed  the  idea,  and  told  him  the 
no  need  of  inspiration  or  of  leisure ;  matter  was  in  his  lawyer's  hands,  who 
that  he  is  at  any  moment  or  season  was  going  to  take  proceedings  at 
ready  to  write.  You  are  adorable,  once.  '*  But  I  have  some  good  news 
mon  cher  M,  Werdet,  and  I  admire  for  you,'*  said  Balzac,  with  a  smile, 
vou.'*  Werdet,  however,  was  not  in  a  ^  Would  you  consent  to  sell  to  an  editor 
humour  for  joking  ;  58,000  francs  all  my  works,  with  the  agreements 
in  peril  gave  him  courage  against  Bal-  and  everything  concerning  me  V*  *"  I 
zac's  fascination,  who  had  the  con-  should  be  omy  too  glad*"  replied 
summate  impudence  to  cut  the  con-  Werdet  The  day  after,  an  arraoge- 
versation  short,  by  saying  that  the  ment  was  come  to,  and  a  M.  Bethune 
subject  was  very  inappropriate,  as  he  bought  all  Balzac's  works  from  Wer- 
was  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  det,  fifty-four  volumes,  for  63,000 
further  advance  of  500  francs  to  dis-  francs  (^£2,520). 
charge  some  debts  that  were  impera-  A  company  was  formed  to  pablish 
tive,  and  he  asked  Werdet  to  give  them,  and  Balzac  managed  to  get  the 
him  a  cheque  for  that  sum.  Werdet,  best  of  the  bargain  after  all,  for  in  a 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  firmly  re-  work  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
fused  to  give  nim  another  franc  what-  1837,  called  '*  iiettres  sur  les  ^vains 
ever  he  might  do,  when  Balzac,  who  Francais,"  it  is  said  that  Balzac  re- 
was  acting  a  matured  part  through  ceived  from  M.  Deloye,  the  manager 
the  whole  scene,  quitted  the  table,  of  this  company,  80,000  francs  in 
and  without  uttering  a  word  left  the  ready  money,  and  an  annuity  of 
house.  For  four  months  nothing  was  15,000  francs  for  fifteen  years'  copy- 
heard  of  him,  and  the  journals  ez-  right 
pecting  something  had  gone  wrong  Thus  terminated  M.  Werdet's  ooo* 
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nexion  with  Balzac ;  and  we  shall  heve  Mignou,"  "  Le  Cur^  de  Village/'  and 

pause  to  give  some  idea  of  how  this  "  I^  Parents  Pauvres." 

gigantic  work  was  done  ;  in  ten  years  Those  ten  years  were  years  of  glory, 
e  had  produced  fifty-four  Tolumes.  wealth,  and  luxury.    He  had  really 
When  engaged  on  any  particular  won  the  literary  crown,  as  in  youth  he 
subject,  he  generally  shut  himself  up  predicted.    But  it  was  won  by  dint 
in  his  study,  declining  to  receive  visi-  of  labour  such  as  ordinarv  men  can 
tors,  or  even  open  letters  for  a  month  scarcely  conceive ;  and  in  his  passage 
at  a  time,  working  generally  at  the  to    his   goal   of  success,    he    went 
rate   of  eighteen    hours   per   day.  through  all  the  terrible  vicissitudes  of 
During  this  time   he  lived  mode-  poverty,  debt,  and  contention.    His 
rately.      In  the    evening  at    eight  later  residences  were  palaces  richly 
o'clock  after  a  light  repast^  he  retired  decorated  with  the  choicest  furniture 
to  rest,  but  rose  at  two  in  the  mom-  that  could  be  procured ;  full  of  beau- 
ing,  put   on    his   peculiar  working  tiful  and  rare  pictures,  statuary,  and 
dress  ;  in  summer  a  long  white  robe  valuable  curiosities.  During  his  career 
like  those  worn  by  the  Dominicans ;  he   had  seven   different  residences, 
his   slippers   were  of  red  morocco  The  first,  which  we  have   already 
richly  adorned  with  gold,  and  his  robe  mentioned,  was  the  bare  garret  in  the 
was  girt  round  his  waist  with  a  long  Rue  Lesdigui^res,  where  in  silence, 
chain  of  Venetian  gold,  to  which  was  in  hunger,  and  in  the  deepest  poverty, 
suspended  a  rich  golden  paper  knife  his  genius  consolidated  itself, 
ana  pair  of  scissors.    He  would  sit  at  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
his  table  writing  in  solitude  till  six  life  that  genius,  that  noblest  gift  of 
o'clock,  then  he  took  his  bath  and  €k>d  to  man,  is  nourished  by  poverty, 
rested  an  hour :  at  eight  o'clock  his  Its  greatest  works  have  been  achieved 
videt  broueht  him  a  cup  of  coflfee,  by  tne  sorrowing  ones  of  the  world  in 
which  he  drank  without  sugar.    Be-  tears  and  despair.    Not  in  the  bril- 
tween  eight  and  nine  he  had  a  short  liant   saloon,  furnished  with  evei^ 
interview  with  his  publisher,  to  re-  comfort  and  elegance,  not  in  the  li- 
ceive  proofs  or  deliver  copy,  as  the  brary  well  fitted,  softly  carpeted,  and 
case  may  be  ;    then  he  wrote   till  looking  out  upon  a  smooth  green  lawn 
midday.    His   breakfast,  which   he  or  a  broad  expanse  of  scenery — not  in 
took  at  that  hour,  consisted  almost  ease  and  competence  is  genius  bom 
always  of  nothing  but   fresh  eggs  and  nurtured,  but  more  frequently  in 
cooked  on  slices  of  bread  ;  and  he  adversity  and  destitution,  amidst  the 
drank  water,  but  finished  with  one  harassing  cares  of  a  straitened  house- 
more  cup  of  coffee  without  sugar,  hold,  in  bare  and  fireless  garrets,  with 
'From  one    o'clock  to   six  his   pen  the  noise  of  squalid  children,  in  the 
travelled  swiftly  over  the  sheets  of  midst  of  the  turbulence  of  domestic 
paper  without  intermission.    Then  he  contentions,  and  in  the  deep  gloom  of 
dined,  still  very  simply,  drinking  only  uncheered  despair  is  genius  rom  and 
a  small  glass  of  his  favourite  wine,  reared.    This  is  its  birth-place,  and  in 
Vin  de  Vouvray.  From  seven  to  eight  scenes  like  these,  unpropitious,  repul- 
he  entertained  his  visitors,  and  then  sive,  wretched,  have  men  laboured, 
retired.      After  one  and  sometimes  studied,  and  trained  themselves  until 
two  months  of  this  monastic  seclu-  they  have  at  last  emanated  out  of  the 
sion  and  hard  labour,  he  would  come  gloom  of  that  obscurity,  the  shining 
out  into  the  light  of  day  with  hollow  Ughts  of  their  times ;  become  the  com- 
cheeks,  a  dark  circle  round  his  eyes,  panions   of  kings,  the   guides  and 
pale  and  stooping.    The  man  was  teachers  of  their  kind,  and  exercised 
drawing  largely  up>on  his  vitality ;  an  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the 
writing  boolu  with  his  blood.  world  amounting  to  a  species  of  in- 
After  his  mpture  with  M.  Werdet,  tellectual  legislation. 
he  wrote  between  the  years  183d  and  The  next  abode  to  which  Balzac 
1847  nearly  thirty  volumes,  of  which  removed,  when  he  left  his  garret,  was 
the  best  known  are  '^  Md moires  de  No.  13,  Kue  des  Marais  St  Germain ; 
deux  ieunes  Marines,"  "Ursule  Mi-  here  he  had  a  comfortable  though 
rouet,'^  "Un  D^but  dans  la  Vie,"  "Ho-  simple  set  of  apartments  close  to  his 
norine^"  **Splendeurs  et  Misbres  des  printing  estabhshment     When  that 
Coortisanes,"  "  B^trix,"  "  Modeste  affair  failed,  and  he  was  saddled  with 
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the  heavy  debt  to  which  we  formerly  tyrannical  overseer,  and  he  soon  con- 
alluded,  he  removed  to  a  smaller  vinced  the  workpeople  that  the  only 
lodging  at  No.  2,  Rue  de  la  Toamon.  thing  for  them«to  do  was  to  give  up 
Let  him  speak  for  himself : —  '  offering  advice  and  quietly  execute 

"  When  I  took  that  modest  apart-  his  orders.     They  did  so  implicitly, 

ment  I  had  enormous  debts  to  dis-  andthe  whole  building  was  completed, 

charge,  something  like  50,(XK)  francs,  when  Balzac  suddenly  received  a  de- 

and  what  had  I  to  face  it  with  ?  a  putation  of  the  boldest  among  them, 

ream  of  paper,  a  bundle  of  quills,  a  The  spokesman'apologized  for  the  in- 

penknife,  a  bottle  of  ink,  my  youth,  trusion,  but  the  buildini^  was  com- 

an  iron  will,  and  a  robust  energy  to  pleted,  and  they  were  anxious  to  know 

overcome  all  difficulties  and  break  where  they  sJu>uld  make  the  staircase, 

through  all  obstacles."  Balzac  had  entirely  foi^otten  that 

From  this  abode  he  removed  to  item,  and  found  that  the  only  dis- 
No.  4,  Rue  Cassini,  where  he  remained  advantage  to  his  villa  was  that  there 
for  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  was  no  access  to  the  upstair  rooms, 
wrote  most  of  his  best  works  (1829  to  Still  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
1838);  here  were  elaborated  his  "Con-  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  lie 
tes  Philosophiques,"  "  Pfere  Goriot,"  replied, — "  It  appears  the  stairca.se 
"  Eugenie  Grandet,"  "  La  Peau  de  wishes  to  master  me,  I  will  therefore 
Chagrin,*'  "  Louis  Lambert,"  "  L'His-  put  it  out  of  the  house,'*  and  he  ex- 
tol re  des  Treize,"  "  Le  Lys  dans  la  Val-  ecuted  his  threat  by  having  it  erectetl 
l^e,''  "Seraphita,"  and  about  twenty  outside.  He  afterwards  removed  in 
other  works.  succession  to  Ville  d'Avray,  to  the 

Here  he  accumulated  the  greater  Rue  Basse,  to  the  Rue  St  Honor^,  to 

part  of  his  magnificent  library.    Even  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  finally  settled 

then  it  was  considerable,  containing  iu  the  'quartier  Beaujon,  in  the  AUee 

a  good  collection  of  very  rare  choice  Fortunle. 

books,  luxuriously  bound  in  crimson  This  last  house  was  fitted  up  with 

morocco,  and  embellished  with  the  almost  regal  pomp ;  everything  that 

arms  of  the  "  Entragiies,"  a  set  of  art  could  provide  was  procured.     Ail 

classics  and  of  classic  French  writers,  his  collections  were  gatnered  together 

amongst   which  were  Voltaire  and  in  a  large  gallery;  his  rooms  were 

Rousseau.    One  feature  in  his  library  furnished  with  beautifully  sculptured 

was  the  large  preponderance  of  works  furniture,  the  staircase  was  covered 

upon  the  various  forms  of  worship  ;  with  a  thick  carpet,  on  each  stair  was 

religions,  superstitions,  and  traditions  a  large  china  vase  of  great  value,  and 

of  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  con-  it  was  lit  up  by  a  magnificent  lantern 

spicious  among  these  were  the  works  suspended  by  a  cord  of  red  silk, 

of   Swedenborg,    upon   whom    and  "Surely,"  said  a  friend  who  had 

whose    mystic    speculations    "Sera-  just  been  conducted  over  this  scene, 

phita "  is  founded — worthy  child  of  "  you  must  have  rifled  the  treasures 

its  parent.  of  some  Aboul-Cassem.     I  always 

His  removal  from  this  house  was  thought  you  were  a  millionaire.'' 

caused  by  his  unwillingness  to  serve  Balzac  assured  him  that  he  was 

in  the  National  Guard.     He  made  very  poor,  and  that  he  had  even  pre- 

arrangements  with  his  landlord  to  pared  this  splendid  mansion  for  a 

keep  his  apartments  vacant  during  friend  whom  he  was  expecting,  so 

the  rest  of  his  term,  and  he  retired  that  he  was  only  the  guardian  of  the 

without  letting  anyone  know  where,  hotel.         • 

to  a  secluded  house  kept  by  a  Madame  We  have  already  alluded  to  a  mys- 

Veuve  Brunet,  at  Chaillot.    He,  how-  terious  visit  of  Balzac  to  Vienna,  to 

ever,  grew  tired  of  this  house,  and  meet  a  certain  camatmo,  to  whom  he 

being  once  more  discovered  by  the  was  verv  much  attached.    The  his- 

bourgeois  military,  he  resolved  upon  tory  of  the  origin  of  that  attachment 

buying  three  acres  of  land  on  a  spot  is  lost  to  us,  as  utterly  lost  aa  the 

called  Les  Jardies,  near  St.  Cloud.  He  Egyptian  history  of  Manetho  and  the 

then  began  to  build  a  villa,  k  I'ltali-  first  thirteen  books   of  Ammianns 

enne,  hired  a  lot  of  workmen,  and  Marcellinus.    For  years  the  intimacy 

himself  in  person  superintended  the  had  existed,  and  there  can  be  little 

works.      He  was  a  very  obstinate  doubt,ifany,  thatit  wasof  theparest 
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character.  She  was  a  Polonnaise,  fact  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
young,  handsome,  and  clever.  It  was  In  the  intervals  of  his  terrible  agonies 
to  her  Balzac  dedicated  his  Seraphita  he  called  frequently  upon  the  name 
d  la  carimma.  Her  husband  was  of  Frederic  Soulid,  another  victim  to 
an  old  Muscovite,  whose  declining  excessive  mental  exertion  : — 
health  gave  him  hope.  The  attach-  "  Pauvre  Frederic,  je  mourrais 
ment  was  increased  by  the  subtle  comme  toi,  par  le  coeur,  et  comme 
charm  of  correspondence,  and  the  toi  k  la  fleur  de  I'age.^' 
death  of  the  old  Muscovite  in  1849  From  the  account  of  his  death  we 
released  his  amiable  wife  from  the  learn  the  fact  that  his  aged  mother 
bonds  she  had  borne  so  honourably,  wept  over  his  dying  bed,  and  in  her 
About  this  time  Lamartine  says  he  arms,  after  thirty-four  hours  of  in- 
met  Balzac  accidentally  in  one  of  tense  suffering,  he  expired  on  the 
those  shady  avenues  between  the  18th  of  August,  1850,  just  four 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Palais  months  after  his  marriage  with  the 
des  Invalides.  Countess  Eve  de  Hansha. 

"  He  addressed  me,"  says  the  his-  His  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the 

torian,  "  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  gay  saloons  of  Paris,  where  he  had  so 

was  burning  to  communicate  some-  often  triumphed,  and  the  ^lite  of  that 

thin^  to  a  friend."  city  did  honour  to  his  remains. 

"What  have  you  done  ?"  I  asked.  On  the  21st  of  August,  at  eleven 

"  I  am  expecting,"  said  he,  "  the  o'clock,    a   crowd    filled    the    ap- 

felicity  of  angels.    I  love  and  am  be-  proaches  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Philippe 

loved  by  the  most  charming  being  on  du  Roule,  where  the  body  lay  await- 

earth ;  she  is  young,  free,  and  has  ing  the  last  ceremony.    A  few  candles 

an    independent  fortune.      Certain  placed  on  the  altar  and  around  the 

hindrances  prevent  our  union,  but  in  cotfin,  covered  with  the  pall,  was  aU 

less  than  a  month  I  am  as  sure  of  the  decoration  of  the  interior.    After 

my  happiness  as  of  her  love."  prayers  had  been  said  the  coffin  was 

Lamartine  thought  it  was  one  of  placed  on  a  simple  hearse  drawn  by 

his  wild  dreams,  and  left  him,  not  two  horses,  and  the  procession  moved 

believing  a  word  of  it ;  but  in  less  towards  the  church.     The  bier  was 

than  a  month  he  heard  that  Balzac  supported  by^M.  Baroche,  Minister  of 

had   gone   on    another    mysterious  the  Interior,  Messrs.  Victor  Hugo, 

journey.    From  this  journey  he  re-  Alexander  Dumas,  and  Francis  Wey; 

turned  in  February,  1860,  bringing  to  an  immense  cortege  followed  the  bier, 

the  mansion  in  the  Allde  Fortun^e  surrounded  by  a  silent  and  respectful 

Madame  Balzac.  crowd.    The  Institute,  the  Univer- 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  sity,  the  Learned  Societies,  the  So- 
only  a  month  from  the  completion  of  ciety  of  Men  of  Letters,  the  Society 
his  fiftieth  year ;  ten  of  those  years  of  l3ramatic  Authors,  and  the  Schools 
we  have  seen  were  passed  in  obscurity  of  Law  and  Medicine,  were  repre- 
and  poverty,  such  as  it  falls  to  the  sen  ted  in  that  procession, 
lot  of  genius  in  this  busy  world  too  There  were  also  Englishmen, 
often ;  ten  more  years  he  spent  in  Americans,  Grermans,  and  Russians, 
labour  of  the  most  severe  kind.  After  the  service  in  the  church,  the 
which  however  brought  him  fame  cort^'c  proceeded  to  the  cemetery  of 
and  competence.  He  stood  at  the  Pfere  la  Chaise,  where  the  body  was 
head  of  his  branch  of  literature,  he  solemnly  consigned  to  the  tomb,  in 
had  realized  the  dream  of  his  youth,  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
and  won  that  crown  towards  which  persons,  before  whom  Victor  Hugo 
he  had  aspired ;  he  looked  forward  pronounced  the  following  funeral 
now  in  his  new  domestic  life  to  rest  oration  : — 

in  case  and  happy  contentment  for  "The  man  who  has  just  gone  down 

the  rest  of  his  days — but  it  was  not  into  this  tomb  was  one  of  those  for 

to  be.    He  was  allowed  to  taste  of  whom  the  public  grieves.    In  these 

the  cup  of  bliss,  and  it  was  dashed  times  all  fictions  have  vanished  ;  our 

from  his  lips.  regards  are  fixed  henceforth  not  upon 

Scarcely   four   months   after   his  reigning  heads,   but  upon  thinking 

marriage  he  was  seized  with  aneurism  heads,  and  the  whole  country  trembles 

of  the  heart,  and  daily  growing  worse,  when  one  of  these  heads  disappears, 

he  gradually  became  resigned  to  the  To-day  the  cause  of  popular  grief  is 
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the  death  of  a  man  of  talent— a  na-  and  the  tomb.  Henceforth  he 
tional  calamity,  the  death  of  a  man  will  ehine  above  aU  these  doads 
of  geniiia.  Gentlemen,  the  name  of  which  are  over  our  heada,  amidst  the 
Bakac  will  be  mingled  with  the  im-  stars  of  the  coimtry." 
mense  influence  which  our  age  will  After  this  eloquent  oration  the 
have  upon  the  future.  He  was  one  president  of  the  society  of  letters  ad- 
of  that  powerful  generation  of  writers  dressed  a  few  wordftto  the  people,  and 
of  the  19th  century  who  came  after  all  returned.  He  lies  between  the 
Napoleon  in  the  same  way  as  the  il-  tombsof  Charles  Nodier  and  Gassimir 
lustrious  galaxy  of  the  18th  came  Delavigne,  and  upon  his  tomb  is  his 
after  Richelieu,  as  if  in  the  develop-  bust  in  bronze,  executed  by  David  of 
ment  of  civilization  there  were  a  law  Angers.  A  few  days  after,  by  a 
by  which  the  conquerors  of  the  sword  special  order,  his  bust  was  also  placed 
were  succeeded  by  the  conquerors  of  in  the  museum  at  Versailles,  amongst 
the  intellect  This  is  not  the  place  the  immortals  of  his  country.  Un- 
to dwell  upon  that  splendid  and  fortunately  for  the  honour  of  the*' Aca- 
sovereign  mind.  All  his  books  make  demie  fVancaise,**  Bidzac  was  not  a 
but  one  book— a  book  living,  lumin-  member.  He  had  twice  endeavoured 
ous,  profound,  where  one  sees  coniing  to  enter  its  body  but  had  failed.  The 
and  going,  marching  and  moving,  learned  society,  when  it  was  proposed 
with  I  can  scarcely  express  what  of  to  give  M  Balzac  a  chair,  declared  as 
the  terrible  mingled  with  the  real,  all  a  reason  for  their  refusal,  that  hU 
our  contemporaneous  civilization  ;  a  fortune  was  not  large  enough  !  upon 
nTarvellous  book,  which  the  poet  nas  which  Balzac,  writing  to  a  friend,  tnus 
entitled  comedy  ^  which  he  should-  comments,  ^*  Since  the  Academy  will 
have  styled  history  ;  which  assumes  not  now  accept  my  honorable  poverty, 
all  styles  and  forms ;  which  excels  it  will  have  one  day  to  do  without  my 
Tacitus  and  equals  Suetonius ;  which  riches." 

eclipses    Beaumarchais    and    rivals       This   was   the   noble   instituiion 

Rabelais  ;   a  book  which  combines  which  allowed  a  hundred  years  to  roll 

observation  with  imagination.  Balzac  by  before  it  added  the  bust  of  Moliere 

went  straight  to  the  mark ;  he  grap-  to  its  **  Forty  ImmortalB,"  as  though 

pies  with  modem  society,  and  tears  it  were  compelled,  by  its  own  acts, 

something  from  everyone — from  some  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  oon- 

illusion,  from  others  hope,  from  these  solatory  fact  that  it  is  more  than 

a  cry,  from  those  a  mask.    He  pene-  possible  for  learning  and  genius  to 

trates  into  and  sounds  man,  the  soul,  exist  and  thrive  outeide  the  pale  of 

the  heart,  the  brain,  and  by  force  of  learned    societies,    and    that  great 

his  free  and  vigorous  nature,  he  dis-  learned  societies  do  not  concentrate  in 

engages  himself,  smiling  and  serene,  their  bodies  the  intellect  and  genius 

from  those    terrible  studies   which  of  the  nation, 
produced  melancholy  in  Molidre  and       In  twenty  years  Balzac  had  written 

misanthropy  in  Rousseau."  ninety-seven  volumes,  making  up  the 

"  His  death  struck  Paris  with  a  fulness  of  the  "  Gom6die  Humaine.'* 

stupor.     He  had  only  returned  to  They  are  now  published  by  Michael 

France  a  few  months.  Feeling  his  end  Levy  Fr^res,  in  forty-five  volumes ; 

approaching  he  longed  to    see  his  five  volumes   being  plays  '^Contes 

country,  as  one  loves  to  embrace  a  Drolatiques,'*  and  the  remaining  forty 

mother  before  going  on  a  long  jour-  the^'GomddieHumaine."*  Theselatter 

ney.     His  life  has  been  short,  but  are  subdivided  into   the   following 

full — ^more  full  of  works  than  days,  classes : — 

This  powerful  and  indefatigable  "Scenes  de  la  Vie  Priv^"  17  vols, 
worker,  this  philosopher,  thisthinker,  " Scenes delaVieParisienne.'* 8 vola 
this  poet,  this  genius  has  lived  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Politique,  3  vda 
amon^  us  that  life  of  storm,  struggle.  *'  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Militaire,"  1  vol 
quarrel,  and  conflict,  common  in  all  '*  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Gampagne," 
ages  to  all  great  men."  3  vols. 

"To-day  he  lies  there  in  peace,       "  Etudes  Philosophiques,"  6  vols, 
departs  from  conflicts  and  hatreds;       "Etudes  Analytiques,"  2  vols, 
in  one   day  he   enters   into   glory 
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Fbom  what  we  have  the  pleasure  of  ness.  The  boys  were  not  kept  within 
knowing  of  Mrs.  Sadbrooke,  it  may  bounds,  but  miglit  wander  where 
be  supposed  that  she  kept  her  de-  they  pleased,  if  they  were  punctual 
nartea  husband  in  excellent  order,  at  scnool  and  meals.  Some  of  the 
Now  that  he  w(u  departed,  however,  elder  ones,  strong  bucolic  lads  of  six- 
he  formed  a  fine  imaginary  court  of  teen  or  seventeen,  used  to  follow  the 
appeal ;  his  opinion  was  quoted  on  Duke's  hounds  in  the  hunting  season, 
subjects  on  which  in  his  lifetime  it  carrying  poles  to  leap  the  hedges  and 
certainly  wouldn't  have  been  asked ;  brooks.  But  Stephen  lived  apart 
and  when  Amelia  or  Arabella  or  from  all  their  robust  fun,  and  dream- 
Matilda  Jane  was  particularly  "  ag-  ed  his  dreams,  and  saw  weird  phan- 
gravating,"  and  the  widow  had  not  toms,  and  told  strange  tales  when  the 
sufficient  energy  to  take  more  violent  moonlight  poured  through  the  case- 
measures,  she  always  told  the  delin-  ments  upon  their  little  beds, 
qaent  to  remember  '*  her  poor  dear  One  reason  why  he  escaped  Mrs. 
father."  Sadbrooke*s  notice  was,  perhaps,  that 

That  reverend  gentleman  had  been  she  was   dreadfully  worried   about 

a  very  obedient  husband  and  a  very  Matilda  Jane  and  John  Daw.    For 

bad  schoolmaster.    He  had  quaint  that  young  lady  had  been  caught, 

old-fangled  notions.    He  read  long  more  than  once,  and  had  been  sub- 

lAtin  prayers  morning  and  evening,  jected   to   such   indignities  as  her 

and  inade  the  boys  repeat  in  turn  mamma  could  invent  and  apply,  but 

long  Latin  graces  before  and  after  all   to    no    purpose.      The   widow 

meals.    He  knew  nothing,  and  taught  thought  of  sending  her  usher  away ; 

nothing.     Mr.  Yellelly,  having  less  but  then  he  was  venr  cheap ;  besides, 

anthonty,  was  of  course  rather  worse,  he  was  the  son  of  her  butcher,  who 

The  boys*  food  was  of  good  quality,  was  very  amiable  in  matters  of  credit, 

bat  scanty.     One   thick   round   of  and  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  offend, 

bread  and  butter,  and  one  cup  of  So  an  impartial  historian  must  record 

milk  and  water  for  breakfast  and  that  Matilda  Jane's  delinquencies  in- 

tea  *  dinner  of  meat  and  pudding,  terfered  with  Mrs.  Sadbrooke's  duty 

▼itn  the  understanding  that  there  to  the  rest  of  her  establishment,  and 

was  no  pudding  for  the  boy  who  had  that  several  young  gentlemen  escaped 

two  plates  of  meat ;  a  little  bit  of  floggings  which  they  would  inevitaoly 

bread  and  cheese   for  supper.    On  have  had  if  her  mind  had  been  at 

Saturdays  br^  and  cheese  instead  peace.     It  was  a  remarkably  mild 

of  meat  for  dinner.    The  boys  were  naif  year. 

not  starved,  but  certainly  under  fed ;       Our  poor  little  friend's  turn  came 

and  I  fancy  this  is  the  case  with  a  at  last,  and  I  must  say  he  deserved 

very  large  number  of  middle  class  it.    Mr.  John  Daw  was  not  popular 

Bchools.    Our  middle  class  education  with  the  boys ;  an  usher  just  out  of 

is  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  even  boyhood  never  i&    Now  Mr.  Daw, 

now.  bemg  enamoured  of  Matilda  Jane, 

Stephen,  notwithstanding  his  aunt  gave  up  much  time  to  his  toilet,  and 

Harriet's  kind    intentions   towards  used  immense  quantities  of  pomatunL 

him,  did  not  get  into  trouble.    He  Stephen's  class  were  reading  Fhsedrus, 

bad  a  good  memory  and  learned  his  ana  they  came  upon  the  fable  of 

lesaons   easily.      He   was    popular  "Graculus  Superbus"— "The  Vain 

among  the  boys,  for  they  soon  dis-  Jackdaw."    The   pun  was   irresist- 

covered  his  tale-telling  faculty,  and  ible ;  Stephen  wrote  "  Graculus  Su- 

he  spun  them  interminable  yams  in  perbus'*   on  a  piece  of  paper,'^and 

the  bed-room.    He  was  averse  from  affixed  it  to  Mr.  Daw's  coat    Of 

athletic  sports,  and  used  to  wander  course  the  awkward  boy  was  caugh^ 

about  the  country  in  dreary  loneli-  and  the  angiy  usher  boxed  his  ears 
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with  fury.    This,  however,  did  not  school ;  and,  as  is  natural,  liked  him 

satisfy  him;  but  he  did  not  venture  because  he  protected.    Off  on  some 

to  excite  general  laughter  by  a  com-  wild  holiday  expedition  with  three 

plaint  to   Mr.   Velleliy ;  60,  when  or  four  harum-scarum  followeis,  the 

Stephen  was  writing  a   copy  that  fine  youns  fellow  paused  at  Stephen's 

morning,  he  passed  behind  him  and  tragic  look. 

jogged  nis  elbow.    A  huge  blot  was  *^Why,  Langt^,  what's  the  mat- 

the  result    Stephen  was  sent  up  to  ter  1" 

Mr.  Velleliy,  and  came  back  to  his  "0,"  said  Stephen,  "I've got  to  be 

place  with  the  dreadful  words  in  his  flogged  this  evening,  and  I'mafiraid*" 

ears,  ^  Bah,  you  little  blockhead,  what 

"  You  will  stay  down  this  evening."  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  ?    It's  rather 

Now  flogging,  as  public  schoolbojrs  nice,  when  you're  used  to  it  By 
know,  is  a  mere  nothing,  whatever  it  Jove,  I'd  forgotten  all  about  it^  but 
once  might  have  been  ;  and  the  plea-  I  believe  IVe  got  to  be  flogged  this 
sant  author  of  Etmiiana  tells  his  evening,  and  you  see  how  much  I 
stories  about  it  as  if  it  were  quite  care.  Old  Velleliy  can't  hit  hard.]' 
agreeable — as  a  reminiscence.  But  And  away  went  young  Thurston  with 
middle  class  schoolmasters  have  been  a  flying  leap  over  the  nearest  hedge, 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  rod  with  doubling  his  legs,  well  under  him,  as 
extreme  ferocity.  Velleliy,  however,  is  the  wont  of  a  bom  leaper.  But 
was  not  one  of  the  severer  operators.  Stephen,  unconsoled,  pursued  his  way 
Notwithstanding,  little  Stephen  Lang-  along  the  lane,  and  emerged  into  the 
ton,  sensitive  and  timorous,  fancied  high  road,  and  made  for  Idlechester 
something  far  more  dreadful  than  the  atnis  fastest  walk.  He  had  traversed 
castigations  of  Aunt  Harriet,  though  about  four  miles,  and  was  walking 
that  lady  was  in  my  belief  worse  along  with  eyes  blind  to  all  outward 
than  the  schoolmaster.  Moreover,  sighto,  and  ears  deaf  to  all  outward 
there  was  an  air  of  awe  about  it.  noises,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrest- 
The  victims — and  there  were  about  ed  by  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It 
half  a  dozen  most  days — remained  was  Mr.  Page's.  That  gentleman  was 
below  after  prayers  wnen  the  rest  taking  a  (juiet  stroll,  with  a  keen  eve 
went  to  bed.  The  punishment  was  for  anythmg  that  grew  wild  in  the 
administered  with  pomp  and  cere-  hedgerows,  when  he  saw  his  yousg 
mony  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  acquaintance  coming  headlong  to- 
household,  a  man  servant  taking  the  wards  Idlechester. 
part  which  at  Eton  is  performed  by  "  Why,  Stephen,  where  now  1"  he 
two  collegers.  Stephen  had  heard  said, 
his  schoolfellows,  after  the  infliction,  "  O,  Mr.  Page." 
creep  up  in  the  dark  and  go  sobbing  "  Come,  my  little  friend,  tell  me 
to  their  beds.  The  anticipation  was  where  you  are  going." 
too  much  for  the  imaginative  child.  "  0,  Mr.  Page,  I've  run  aieay,'* 
He  determined  to  run  away,  "  Have  you  indeed  ?"  he  said^  taking 

It  was  a  half  holiday.    All  the  the  excited  child's  hand.    "And  why 
boys  would  be   rambling   far   and  have  you  run  away  f 
wide,  and  his  absence  would  be  un-  '*  Eiecause   I'm  to  be  flogged  to- 
noticed  till  tea  was  served  at  six  night,"  said  Stephen,  *'and  I  don't 
o'clpck.     What  he  should  gain — or  like  it" 

lose — by  running  away  Stephen  did  Mr.  Page  took*  the  hoy  into  a  way- 

not  consider .    Distance  lent  enchant-  side  inn  which  they  had  just  reached, 

ment  even  to  his  Aunt  Harriet  at  the  called  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  ponred 

end  of  the  walk.    So,  when  dinner  into  it  a  few  drops  from  a  8toiq)ered 

was  over,  he  started.  phial  which  he  took  from  his  pocket 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  playground,  *'  Drink  that,  Stephen,"  he  said. 
Hugh  Thurston  noticed  the  trouble  Stephen  dnmk  it,  and  was  refresh- 
on  his  countenance.  Hugh  was  the  ed.  Mr.  Page  then  sent  him  away, 
leader  of  the  school  in  everything  in  the  oare  of  a  buxom  nsaiden  who 
athletic;  a  flne  handsome  boy,  always  had  brought  the  water,  to  wash  his 
ready  to  jump,  or  fight,  or  swim,  or  face.  When  he  returned,  cool  and 
run,  but  quite  devoid  of  scholastic  fresh,  his  benefactor  said — 
tendencies.  He  had  often  protected  '^  Well,  Stephen,  you  don't  waat  to 
Stephen  from   the   bullies   of  the  be  flogg^,  it  seems." 
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"  No,  sir^  not  at  alL"  the  schoolmistress  and  her  daughter 

"Most  httle  boys  have  to  endure  and  servants,  were  dim,  shapeless, 

it,**  said  Mr.  Page.     "It  isn't  very  indistinct.     Boy  after  boy  came  up 

unpleasant,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  for    punishment ;    Hugh   Thurston 

But  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  fish  that  first,  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 

didn't  like  being  fried,  and  jumped  and  gathering  himself  up  with  an 

out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ?"  easy  buoyancy  of  manner  when  it  was 

"  I  think  I  have,   said  Stephen.  over.    lost  of  all  came  Stephen,  who 

"Well,  my  boy,  it  appears  to  me  walked  in  a  dream  to  the  place  of 
that's  your  case.  Don't  you  think  sacrifice.  He  felt  himself  placed  in 
that  if  you  go  home  to  your  aunt  you  position,  kneeling  on  a  form,  and 
will  very  likely  get  two  whippings  leaning  over  a  desk  towards  the  win- 
instead  of  one  ?  dow  at  the  head  of  the  schoolroom. 

Poor  little  Stephen  was  appalled  He  felt  Tom,  the  man  who  blacked 

at  this  view  of  the  subiect    He  had  the  boots  and  cleaned  the  knives,  di- 

not  for  a  moment  considered  the  kind  vest  him  of  that  portion  of  his  apparel 

of  reception  with  which  he  was  likely  which  interfered  with  the  operation, 

to  meet.    He  remembered  the  hard  He/r/^ — though  he  could  not  see — 

and  stinging  qualities  of  the  palm  of  Mr.   Velielly's  arm   rising  through 

Aunt  Harriet's  hand,  and  wondered  the  air  to  descend  upon  him.    But  at 

whether  the  birchenrod  could  be  more  that  instant  he  saw — saw  through 

painful    And  then,  to  endure  both!  that  moonlit  window  on  which  his 

"  You  must  go  quietly  back  again,"  eyes  were  fixed— a  dreadful  appari- 

continued  Mr.  rage,  with  an  amused  tion  of  a  drowned  man,  naked,  covered 

smile.    "  And  you  must  bear  your  with  river  slime.    And  he  shrieked, 

punishment  like  a  little  hero.    And  in  a  strange  wild  voice — 

I'll  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you."  "/  see  Air,  Sadhrooke^s  ghost  P^ 

So,  with  infinite  kindness,  he  led  The  effect  was  terrible.    The  widow 

the  young  runaway  back  again,  and  and   her   daughters   screamed   and 

took  leave  of  him  at  the  turning  to-  fainted.    Mr.  Vellelly's  birch  did  not 

wards  the  school.  descend  according  to  his  intention. 

"  You  won't  tell  Anne  about  it,  sir,  Stephen  got  to  bed  uncastigated,  and 

will  you  1"  said  poor  Stephen.  Hugh  Thurston,  incredulous  of  spec- 

"  I  shall  tell  her  I  met  you,  and  we  tres,  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  ex- 
had  a  pleasant  walk  together ;  but  I  claimed, 
shall  not  tell  her  you  ran  away  for  "  That  was  a  clever  dodge." 
fear  of  being  flogged,  or  else  she  might  But,  Stephen,  with  his  mind's  eye, 
think  you  a  coward.    And  you  won't  had  seen  that  ghastljr  spectre,  as  his 
be  a  coward,  will  you,  my  boy  T  flushed  face  and  straining  gaze  bore 

"No  sir,"  said  the  youngster  bravely,  witness;  and  when,  in  the  long  nar- 
and  walked  toward  the  school,  where  row  moonlit  chamber,  he  told  what 
he  arrived  in  good  time  for  his  bread  he  had  seen,  even  brave  Hugh  Thurs- 
and  butter  and  milk  and  water,  and  ton  shuddered  on  his  bed. 
ate  with  excellent  appetite.  And  The  widow  did  not  get  over  her 
by-and-by  came  eventide,  with  its  shock  until  a  hearty  supper  of  cold 
calm  promise  of  refreshing  rest ;  and  roast  pork  had  been  followed  by  some 
the  bread  and  cheese  for  supper ;  and  gin  and  water,  hot.  sweet,  and  strong, 
the  long  unintelligible  Latm  prayers  The  three  young  ladies  looked  with 
in  the  dimly  lighted  schoolroom,  longing  eyes  on  this  potent  and  en- 
And  then  the  boys  who  had  no  pun-  ticing  but  forbidden  mixture  :  a  glass 
ishment  to  endure  went  off  to  bed  ;  of  it  was  offered  to  Mr.  Vellelly.  but 
and  Stephen  was  left  behind,  one  of  that  excellent  young  person  declined 
four,  to  meet  his  fate.  The  scene  it  And  there  was  much  discussion 
would  have  been  worthy  of  Rem-  about  Stephen  between  them.  Mrs. 
brandt's  pencil,  for  its  effect  of  light  Sadbrooke  was  of  opinion  that  the 
and  shade.  The  schoolroom,  a  later  boy  had  seen  something.  Amelia 
addition  to  the  house,  had  many  reminded  her  mother  that  Miss  Lang- 
windows  on  three  sides ;  and  the  ton  had  warned  them  of  Stepheirs 
bright  moonlight  so  resolutely  forced  awful  wickedness.  Arabella,  fat  and 
its  entrance,  that  the  few  tallow-  frightened)  agreed  with  the  widow, 
candles  were  almost  useless ;  and  the  Matilda  Jane  thought  Stephen  had 
forms  of  the  schoolmaster  and  usher,  done  it  to  escape  pimishment,  and 
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declared  he  was  a  dear  clever  boy  to  that  saintly  little  personage  was  far 
think  of  such  a  thinff.  Mr.  Yelfelly  too  timoroua  So  away  she  tooled  by 
agreed  with  Matilda  Jane  on  the  first  herself,  with  only  a  liluputian  groom 
point,  and  advised  that  Stephen  behind ;  and  took  the  chestsiQts 
should  be  well  flogged  the  first  thing  through  the  High-street  in  gallant 
next  morning,  when  he  could  not  very  style :  and  drove  on  to  where  the 
well  pretend  to  see  any  ghosts.  Bishop's  Palace  stands  greenly  niched 
Finally,  the  matter  was  left  unsettled,    in  a  silvan  bend  of  the  nver  Idle.  Old 

And  the  next  morning  brought  an-  Langton,  the  tanner,  standing  on  the 
other  element  into  the  discussion,  in  steps  of  the  Half-Moon,  said  to  the 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Aunt  Har-    landlord, — 

riet,  to  say  that  she  should  come  over       ''  There  1  you*d  know  that  was  a 
that  day  to  see  Mrs.  Sadbrooke,  and    Branscombe." 
inquire  concerning  her  nephew's  pro-       She  pulled  up  at  the  palace  portica 
gres&    She  would  be  at  the  school  at    Her  boy-groom  went  to  the  leader's 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  head,  and  she  sprang  to  the  gravel 

"  How    very    lucky !"    said    the    The  Bishop's  wife  came  flying  out  to 
widow.     "  She  will  be  just  in  time    see  the  new  equipace,  of  which  there 
for  tea,  and  we  can  decide  what  shall    had  been  much  talk  already, 
be  done  with  this  naughty  boy.''  "  Now,  Cecilia,"  said  Imss  Brans- 

"  This  naughty  boy  had  been  re-  combe,  "  I  am  going  to  take  you  back 
membered^by  one  other  ladv.  Claudia  to  dine  with  me.  It's  no  good  to 
Branscombe,  deserted  by  her  father  refuse  :  run  and  get  ready." 
and  brother,  had  managed  to  exist  at  '*  What  tvill  tl^  Bishop  say  1" 
Kingsleat.  Not  a  day  passed  without  "Never  mind  the  Bishop.  We'll 
her  Doing  seen,  on  horseback  or  in  take  him  by  storm.''  And  she  hurried 
her  pony  carriage,  moving  in  some  Mrs.  Bythesea  up  stairs  to  dress- 
direction  or  other.  She  was  pretty  which  done,  they  both  descended  to 
often  at  Idlechester,  shopping  and  the  sancti  sanctum  epiaoopu 
paying  visits.  She  had  picked  up  a  The  Bishop,  a  thorough  ladies'  pre- 
most  sympathising  crony  there  in  late,  delightedly  welcomed  his  wife 
Mrs.  Bythesea,  the  Bishops  lady,  who  and  her  oeautiful  companion.  He 
was  omy  a  few  years  her  senior.  She  paternally  patted  Cecilia's  cheek,  and 
was  an  Earl's  niece,  and  the  Bishop  pressed  a  paternal  kiss  (he  was  ohli{;ed 
had  married  her  for  her  beauty  and  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  do  it)  on  Claudia's 
her  connexion,  when  he  was  Kector  calm  white  loreh^d.  He  had  just 
of  "tt  London  parish.  He  was  forty-  been  horribly  postal  by  a  Low 
two  and  she  was  seventeen,  at  that  Church  vicar  who  wantea  him  to 
period :  they  had  been  married  seven  prosecute  Archdeacon  Conngsby  for 
years,  out  were  childless ;  and  she  heresy.  The  contrast  was  a  prodi- 
was  as  latitudinarian  in  her  habits  as  gious  relief.  The  Bishop  positiTeiy 
he  in  his  theolo^.    She  was  a  pretty    purred. 

vivacious  little  thin^,  with  abundant       **  I  am  goin^  to  take  Cecilia  home 
auburn   tresses,   which   escaped   in    to  dinner,^  said  Claudia, ''very  likely 

gicturesque  profusion  from  beneath  she'll  stay  the  night  May  she  gof 
er  jaunty  straw  hat :  and  she  con-  Be  quick  and  say  yes,  my  dear  Btahop, 
trasted  well  with  the  darker,  deeper-  my  ponies  are  getting  restless." 
bosomed,  more  passionate  beauty  of  *'  You  are  spoilt  children,"  said  the 
Claudia  Branscombe,  as  the  latter  Bishop.  "  I've  been  telling  Cissy  I 
young  lady  drove  a  pair  of  frisky  shall  send  her  to  school  again :  she 
chestnut  ponies  through  the  streets  can't  keep  her  accounts,  and  is  really 
of  Idlechester.  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  looked  at; 

Claudia,  eager  for  a  new  sensation,  and  you  are  always  leading  her  into 
had  set  up  a  tandem  cart  fit  for  mischief.  Miss  Branscombe." 
LUliput,  and  had  gradually  got  the  "  I'll  take  the  greatest  care  of  her 
frisky  chestnuts  into  the  way  of  it.  this  time,  and  bring  her  home  to- 
And  on  the  very  morning  after  Ste-  morrow  in  capital  condition.** 
phen's 'spectral  adventure,  she  had  "Well,  take  her  away.  I'm  the  most 
for  the  first  time  ventured  to  take  it  powerless  of  prelates :  I  can  neTer 
over  to  Idlechester.  She  drove  down  say  no  to  a  laily.  Gkx>d-bve  Cissy ; 
first  to  the  Rectory,  and  tried  to  in-  be  a  good  child,  I  wish  I  could  go  with 
duce  Winifred  to  go  with  her,  but    you.'^ 
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"  Come,  my  lord,  incog.,"  said  the  "  Come  along,  you  brat ;   you're 

daring  Claudia,  *'  disguise  yourself  in  wanted  directly." 

crinoUne,  you've  got  an  apron  al-  fle  followed  her  obediently,  and 

ready."  was    ushered     into     the     parlour, 

The  good  humoured  Bishop  dis-  where  his  redoubtable  Aunt  Harriet 
missed  them,  and  away  they  drove  was  added  to  the  scoldmg  and  tor- 
through  Idlechesteit  Langton  still  turing  power  of  the  establishment 
stood  on  the  Half-Moon  steps,  and  She  glared  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
Claudia  thought  rather  remorsefully  fiendish  glee,  and  welcomed  him  with 
of  little  Stephen.  the  exclamation— 

"  He  shall  come  and  dine  with  us,"  "  O,  you  naughty  wicked  boy !" 

she  said  to  herself.  Stephen  stood  silent. 

"Whatagoodboy  the  Bishop  is!"  "So  you  tried,  you  story-telling 

she  said  aloud  to   her  companion,  little  thing,  to  escape  punishment  by 

"  He's  just  the  sort  of  husband  I  saying  you  saw  poor  dear  Mr.  Sad- 

should  like."  brooke.    O,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  1    I 

*'  He's  much  too  good  for  me,"  said  don't  believe  you  can  be  a  nephew  of 

Cissy,  with  a  half  sigh, "  I  am  so  silly ;  mine ;  but  you  won't  get  off  so  easQy, 

and  he  never  scolds,  though  some-  I  can  tell   you.     Come    here   this 

times  I  feel  that  it's  his  positive  duty  minute." 

to  box  my  ears  or  something  of  the  Stephen    approached,   reluctantly 

kind.    You  know,  Claudia,  I  have  enough,  and  was  relentlessly  clutched 

always  been  such  a  child.    Perhaps  by  Aunt  Harriet's  'bony  fingers,  all 

if  I  had  children  of  my  own  I  shouldn't  knobs  at  the  knuckles ;  and  dire  events 

be  ouite  such  a  baby."  would  assuredly  have  happened  but 

**  Don't  be  melancholy,  Cis.  Every-  for  the  fact  that  Miss  Branscombe's 

body  likes  you  as  you  are.  I'm  going  to  chestnut  ponies  at  that  very  moment 

take  you  to  the  very  queerest  place —  turned   in   through  the  gates,  and 

a  school,  where  there^s  a  nice  little  that  the  widow  and  her  three  daugh-- 

boy  that  I*m  going  to  take  home  to  ters  all  ran  to  the  window  to  watch 

dinner."  the  arrival.     Two  singularly  hand- 

A  little  before  four  o'clock  Aunt  some  women  in  a  sin^arly  stylish 
Harriet  drove  into  Mrs.  Sadbrooke's  equipage  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
gates,  in  a  high  gig,  drawn  by  an  locality  before ;  our  black-haired 
animal  of  the  cart-horse  character.  Claudia,  brilliant  and  imperious,, 
The  old  tanner  trusted  nobody  else  dressed  in  a  navy-blue  paletot  that 
with  his  fast-trotting  mare.  She  showed  the  voluptuous  curve  of  her 
was  cordially  welcomed:  the  four  delicious  bust,  and  holding  a  parasol- 
ladies,  all  in  rustling  blacK  silk,  were  whip  in  her  amber-gauntleted  right- 
ready  to  receive  her  \  and  over  many  hand,  was  an  apparition  almost  as 
cups  of  tea  they  talked  about  Stephen,  startling  to  the  Sadbrooke  family  as 

Aunt  Harriet  was  shocked  at  his  the  Sadbrooke  spectre  to  poor  little 

wickedness.    Ofcourse  seeing  a  ghost  Stephen.      The   groom  was  at  the 

was  all  nonsense,  and  the  little  rascal  leader's  head  ;  our  little  friend  Hugh 

was   sly — wickedly  sly.      She  had  Thurston  had  gone  to  the  wheelers ; 

brought  him  a  nice   cake,  but  he  and  Claudia,  stepping  out  just  oppo- 

certainly  shouldn't  have  it    And  she  site   the  window,  revealed   to    the 

proposea  that,  as  soon  as  tea  "was  watching    eyes   of    the   Sadbrooke 

over,  he  should  be  sent  for,  and  should  family,  as  well-built,  well-stockinged, 

then  and  there  receive  at  her  hands  and   well-booted  a  feminine  leg  as 

a  much  severer  castigation  than  he  you*ll  see  anywhere.    When  on  the 

had  escaped.    The  proposition  «ive  ground,  she  held  up  both  her  hands 

general  satisfaction — especially  to  Ma-  to  the  Bishop's  lady^  who  took  them 

tilda  Jane,  to  whom  John  Daw  had  in  her  own,  and  sprang  easily  fimn 

confided  the  insult  he  had  received,  the  dog-cart 

Thus  it  happened  thatatsix  o'clock,  "  It's  that  Miss  Branscombe,"  said 
just  as  Stephen  was  with  the  rest  Aunt  Harriet,  who  had  just  reached 
going  to  listen  to  a  long  Latin  grace  the  window.  And  then  she  half 
precursory  to  his  bread  and  butter,  regretted  the  ejaculation,  knowing 
the  amiable  Matilda  Jane  came  as  a  that  her  father  held  by  the  Brans- 
messenger  to  the  schoolroom,  and  combes, 
hissed  in  his  ear,  ''Well,  I  do  declare,"  said  the^ 
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widow,  "  if  it  isn't  the  Bishop's  wife.  Harriet  did  not  interfere,  she  need 

What  can  they  want  here  ]"  not.    In  a  minute  Stephen  was  hack 

As  to  Stephen,  released  from  Aunt  again,  ready  to  start.    Claudia  drev 

Harriet's  bony  grip,  he  opened  his  on  her  glove,  said,  with  a  slight  bow, 

eyes  widely  in  wonder.  "  Good  morning,  Mrs.   SaoDrooke," 

The  ladies  were   shown   in,  and  and  was  helping  ]V£i*s.  Bythesea  into 

everybody  stood  up  to  receive  tliem.  the  tandem  cart  before  Autft  Harriet 

The  widow's  three  daughters  were  had  time  to  recover  hersei£ 

perfectly  appalled  at  finding  them-  "Jump  up  behind,  Stephen,"  she 

selves  in  close   contact  with  these  said,  "  and  mind  you  hold  on.  "Who's 

two  wonderful  strangers.    Their  own  tliat     handsome     boy     that    held 

dreadful dowdiness became apparentto  Flora's    head.    Master     ThnrstoD  I 

them;  and  there  was  humiliation  even  Here,  Master  Thurston,  you  won't 

for  Matilda  Jane,  who  firmly  believed  object  to  a  tip   from  a  friend  of 

herself  pretty.    But  0,  the  light  of  Stephen's,  will  you  1" 

Claudia  Branscombe's  eyes,  the  glory  Away  went  the  chestnuts,  StepLen 

of  her  hair,  the  delicate  whiteness  of  clindng  on  by  the  side  of  the  groom, 

her  diamonded  right  hand  from  which  while  all  Mrs.    Sadbrooke's   pupils 

she  had  taken  the  glove !  looked  after  them  delightedly. 

"Mrs.  Sadbrooke,  I  believe  1"  said  "She's  a  brick,"  exclaimed  Hugh 

Claudia.    "  I  need  not  detain  you  a  Thurston,  "and  no  mistake."  Claudia, 

moment.     I   called   to   take   little  extravagant  minx,  had  ^ven  him  a 

Stephen  Langton  home  with  me  :  his  sovereign.    "And  ain't  she  a  pretty 

grandfather  said  he  might  come.  girl  ?    Why  Polly  Simcox  is  nothing 

Mrs.  Sadbrooke  looked  meaningly  to  her." 

at  Aunt  Harriet,  who  however  re-  Now  Polly  Simcox  was  a  red-faced 

quired  no  hint  from  her.  lass  who  came  round  twice  a  week 

"I    am    verv   sorry,"    said    the  with  a  basket  of  tarts,  and  whose 

maiden  aunt,  "  out  Stephen  has  been  ruddy  rotundity  the  boys  greatly  ad- 

.haughty,  and  I  don't  think  he  ought  mired.     So  Claudia  ought  to  have 

to  have  a  holiday."  been  flattered. 

Claudia  looked  at  her  with  that  "  ITe/Z,"  said  Aunt  Harriet,  when 

haughty  impertinent  starQ  of  inquiry  they  were  gone,  "  I  think  that  young 

which  is  so  delightfully  natural  to  woman's  impertinence   is   perfectly 

some  ladies ;  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Sad<  abominable.    I  never  was  so  treated 

brooke,  and  saicj —  in  nay  life." 

"  This  person  is  one  of  your  gover-  "  I  should  complain  about  it  to  Mr. 

nesscs,  I  suppose  1"  Langton,  if  I  were  you,  dear,"  sug- 

"0,no — Ibegpardon — MissHarriet  gested  Amelia. 

Langton — Miss  Langton,"  said  the  But   this   was    just   what  Aunt 

widow  in  a  great  hurry.  Harriet  didn't  quite  see,  for  she  felt 

"  Ah,  some  relation  of  my  little  sure  that  her  father  would  say  Miss 

friend  Stephen's.    And  so  you  have  Branscombe  was  right.    At  the  same 

been  naugnty,  have  you  1"  she  said,  time,  she  was  not  cUsposed  to  confess 

addressing  the  boy.    "  Well,  run  and  her  position  to  the  Sadbrooke  family, 

put  your  cap  on;  my  ponies  won't  She  was  happily  relieved  from  her 

stand.    Be  quick.     We  have  all  of  us  difficulty  by  the  volatile  Matilda  Jane, 

been  naughty  in  our  time,  I  suppose,  "  Do  you  think  that  Miss  Brans- 

eh,  Ciss  r    This  was  addressed  to  the  combe  pretty  1" 

Bishop's  wife,  and  as  if  the  Sad-  ^^  Pretty  T  exclaimed  Arabella,  as 

brookes  and  Aunt  Harriet  had  ceased  if  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 

to  exist.  doubt  that   Claudia  was  intensely 

The  latter  lady  was  about  to  re-  hideous, 

monstrate  once  more — but  then  she  "She's  extremely  forward,"  said 

was  afraid  of  her  father.    She  didn't  Mrs.  Sadbrooke.    "  If  we'd  been  a  set 

like  it  at  all.      Here  was  Stephen  of  gipsies,  sbe  couldn't  have  treated 

snatched  from  her  castigating  hands,  us  worse." 

and  taken  away  for  a  holiday  without  "She'll  come  to  no  good,"  said  Aunt 

even  the  form  of  asking  leave,  by  Harriet. 

this  proud  girl,  who  did  not  seem  to  "As  for  the  Bishop's  wife,  I  wander 

recognise  her  existence.    As  for  Mrs.  she  can  go  about  with  such  a  ffighty 

badbrooke,  she  wisely  thought  if  Aunt  piece,"  said  Amelia. 
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"What  carroty  hair  that  Bishop's  struck  ten  with  silver  strokes.    She 

wife  has  got  P  said  Matilda  Jane,  in  came  and  sat  by  Stephen  on  his  sofa, 

contemptuous   criticism    of   tresses  and  passed  her  finders  through  his  hair, 

whose  profuse  beauty  would  have  '*i^ow,  Cis,"  she  said,  "you  give 

maddened  a  prse-Raffaellite  painter,  us  some  music." 

But,  unhindered  hy  criticism,  the  "  I'm   too   tired,  child,"  said  the 

chestnuts  brought  Cftaudia  and  her  Bishop's  wife ;    "  and   it's  no  good 

companions  to  Kingsleat  in  good  time  playing  or  singing  after  you.    Don't 

for  dinner.    And  then,  for  the  first  you  think  it's  nearlv  time  our  little 

time  in  his  life,  Stephen  dined.    At  friend  went  to  bed ! 

the  Branscombes  there  was  never  any  "  0  no :  he  need  not  get  up  early, 

deficiency  in  supply  or  in  style.    The  and  I  want  to  talk  to  him.    W  ho  was 

soup,  the  turbot,  and  lobster  sauce,  that  wonderful  old  lady,  Stephen, 

the   roast   saddle,   the    birds,   the  who  looked  so  cross  to-day  at  Mrs. 

Amontillado  and  iced  Elicquot,  were  Sadbrooke's." 

all  as  good  and  as  well  served  as  if  '  That  was  Aunt  Harriet." 

Devil  Branscombe  had  been  there  Indeed!    Why  she  looked  as  if 

himself.    I  will  not  say,  as  if  the  she  had  come  over  on  purpose  to 

Seraph    had    been   there,   for   the  torment  you." 

Seraph's  critical  power  was  known  "I  think  she  had,"  said  Stephen, 

and  dreaded,  at  home  as  well   as  giavely. 

abroad.    His  audacity  and  accuracy  *'  What  a  funny  little  fellow  he  is, 

were  beyond  his  years :  he  would  Cis !"  she   said.     "  What   are   you 

have  shut  up  Tod-Headly  on  a  ques-  going  to  be  when  you  are  a  man, 

tion  of  claret,  or  Colenso  on  a  question  Steimen  ?    A  tanner,  like  your  grand- 

of  heresy.  fatlierl" 

Stephen,  who  possessed  the  appre-  **  No,"   he   said,  decisively.     "  A 

hensive  forgetive   faculty — and   the  po«t." 

faculty  must  be  apprehensive  before  Both  ladies  laughed. 

it  is  forgetive— profited  by  what  he  "  A   poet !"  said  Mrs.  Bythesea. 

saw  and  neard.    Though  brought  up  "  Do  you  know  what  a  poet  is  V* 

amonc  people  innately  vulgar,  the  "Yes,"   said    Stephen.     "Milton 

child  had  a  natural  refinement    All  was  a  poet.    He  saw  what   other 

the  influences  which  at  this  moment  people  could  not  see." 

surrounded  him  were  of  service  to  "And  can  you  do  that?"  asked 

him.    He  was  very  silent,  very  observ-  Claudia. 

ant  He  listened  to  the  sparkling  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Sad- 
converse  of  the  two  ladies,  and  tried  brooke's  ghost  the  other  night" 
hard  to  understand  it  He  asked  no  "  What  an  odd  child  !"  exclaimed 
questions,  but  formed  his  own  con-  the  Bishop^s  wife.  "  I  hope  he  won't 
elusions  quietljr.  He  sipped  his  icy  be  waking  us  up  in  the  night  with 
effervescent  wine  from  its  shallow  his  ghosts. 

glass  as  if  both  wine  and  glass  were  "  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  ghosts," 

quite  customary  things  to  him.  said  Stephen,  in  a  matter  of  fact  way, 

By-and-by    they    went    to    the  "  I  am  used  to  them.    They  don't  ao 

drawingroom,  and  coffee  was  served,  any  harm." 

and  Claudia,  an  exquisite  musician.  The  ladies  were  rather  puzzled  how 

sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  played  and  to   deal   with   this   young   prseter- 

sang   rather   for   herself  than  her  naturalist,  so  they  proposed  to  go  to 

hearers.    0   how^  the  royal   music  bed. 

sobbed   through  ""that  sweet  white  **  We  must  find  a  bed  for  this  child 

throat  of  hers,  while  her  fragrant  somewhere,"  remarked  Claudia, 

bosom  swelled  to  its  flood  of  passion,  It  was  a  quaint  spacious  house, 

and  her  great  black  fathomless  eyes  with  rooms  opening  into  each  other, 

flashed   marvellously !    At   such    a  and  Stephen  was  snugly  ensconced  in 

moment,  had  Phoebus  Apollo  beheld  a  small  room  between  two  larger  ones, 

her,  would  he  not  have  caught  her  in  which  slept  Miss  Branscombe  and 

suddenly  aroxmd  her  lissom  waist  her  friend.    And,  being  undressed,  he 

and  showered   upon  her  eyes   and  had  to  put  on  a  wondrously  frilled 

cheeks  and  lips  the  kisses  of  tne  god  1  night  gown  of  Claudia's,  which  went 

She   ceased.      After  a  while   a  down  far  below  his  feet    Thus  robed, 

clock    on  the   marble  mantelpiece  he  sank  into  the  softest  of  beds,  and 
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lav  dreamily  awake.    And  Cis  and  combe,  and  Mrs.  Bythesea,  and  kind 

Claudia  chatted  a  little ;  and  then  Mr.  Page,  and,  above  all,  with  sweet 

they  began  to  disrobe ;  and  Anne  Pftge.    And  as  he  thought  of 

"B    deirrees  ^  ^^^  princess,  he  fell  asleef). 

Their  rich  attire  crept^ing  to  their  ^^  ^ery  late  was  it  when  he 

jmego "  awoke  ;  and  to  his  sensitive  nature 

and  thirst  for  eiyoyment,  there  was 
as  Mr.  Keats  has  it :  and  then  delight  in  the  fair  water  of  the  ample 
Claudia  felt  disposed  for  a  romp,  sponge-bath,  in  the  well-sunphed 
and  began  to  tickle  her  fair  friend,  breakfast  table^  in  all  the  little  de- 
who  screamed,  and  giggled,  and  at  tails  of  unaccustomed  luxury  which 
last  ran  away  to  her  own  room;  at  every  moment  he  encountered, 
and  then  Cis  came  back  again  for  But  all  pleasure  must  have  an  end ; 
another  chat,  and  whispered  to  Clau-  and  so  ^oot  Stephen  in  the  afternoon 
dia,  "  I  do  believe  that  child  isn't  found  himself  once  more  dropped  in 
asleep ;"  and  then  they  talked  for  half  the  hateful  playground,  while  the 
an  hour  or  so  about  the  Idlechester  chestnuts  carried  rapidly  away  their 
people,  and  Kingsleat  people,  and  mistress  and  her  fnend.  Very  dis- 
who  was  going  to  marry  whom  :  and  consolate  he  looked  at  this  moment ; 
then  the  Sishop's  wife  grew  mischiev-  and  merry  Hugh  Thurston,  coming 
ously  inclined,  and  gave  Claudia  a  uputo  him,  ezclsamed — 
sharp  pinch,  and  ran  away  to  her  '*  Why,  Langton,  you  look  as  if  you 
own  room,  and  tried  to  fasten  the  couldn't  help  it.  Hdw  have  you 
door ;  but  Claudia  was  too  quick  for  eiyoyed  your  holidav  V' 
her,  and  pushed  the  door  open,  and,  '*  Oh,  delightfully,^' sighed  Stephen, 
being  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  '*  We've  had  a  great  lark  since  you 
Bishop's  wife,  threw  her  on  her  bed,  went"  said  Hugh.  '*  Graculns  and 
and  tickled  her  warm  plump  ribs  Matilda  Jane  ran  away  to  set  mar- 
until  the  suppressed  laughter  could  ried,  and  old  Daw  heard  ol  it,  and 
be  controlled  no  longer,  but  burst  went  after  them  in  his  butcher's  cart, 
into  a  shriek ;  and  then,  giving  her  a  and  caught  them  out  at  the  cross- 
farewell  slap,  she  wished  her  good  roads,  just  beyond  Idlechester,  and 
night ;  and  then  passing  through  brought  them  back  in  the  cart  just 
Stephen's  room,  she  said,  "  I  do  like  a  couple  of  sheep,  tied  with  the 
declare  that  child  isn't  asleep  yet,  and  same  ropes  and  all.  Oh,  didn't  they 
it's  just  twelve,"  and  stooping  over  look  nice  just  when  he  handed  them 
him,  ^ave  him  a  kiss ;  and  miaUy,  she  out — and  didn't  we  hooray,  rather  t 
sank  into  her  own  soft  nest,  and  was  And  he  told  Mother  Sadbrooke  that 
soon  tranquilly  asleep.  if  she  wanted  to  keep  a  school,  she'd 
But  the  little  bey  lay  long  awake,  better  send  her  girls  out  to  service, 
happily  awake,  thinking  of  all  he  Cricky,  wasn't  she  wild !" 
had  seen  that  day — contrasting  the  The  story  thus  emphatically 'lur- 
sordid  school,  and  its  scolding  women,  rated  was  quite  true,  and  the  incident 
and  its  eternal  punishments,  with  this  was  an  unlucky  one  for  Mrs.  Sad- 
large  beautiful  house  and  the  two  brooke.  Not  only  did  the  most 
lovely  creatures  with  whom  his  after-  obliging  of  butchers  quarrel  with  her, 
noon  had  been  passed — vainly  strug-  but  so  did  the  parents  and  guardians 
gling  with  the  insoluble  problem,  of  too  many  of  her  pupils.  She  did 
why  he  was  obliged  to  live  amia  all  she  could,  poor  woman.  She  sent 
ugliness  and  hatred  while  there  away  all  three  of  her  daughters ;  she 
seemed  to  be  so  much  beaul^  and  so  engaged  a  remarkably  correct  young 
much  love  in  the  world — taking  quiet  man  in  the  place  of  Graculus  Snperbns. 
notice  of  everything  in  his  pleasant  But  she  never  flourished  afterwards ; 
lofty  chamber,  for  night-lamps  were  the  school  gradually  dwindled  away, 
burning  in  the  rooms,  diffusing  a  and  she  and  her  daughters  sent 
mellow  light— and  wisninff  it  were  somewhere  unnoticed  in  the  great 
possible  that  he  could  &rget  the  ocean  of  liife.  The  only  one  Stephen 
existence  of  Aunt  Harriet,  and  Mrs.  ever  ftiw  again  was  Matilda  Jane, 
Sadbrooke,  and  Mr.  Vellelly,  and  live  who  had  bea)me  under-chambennaid 
always  with  people  like  Miss  Brans-  at  the  Half-Moon  at  Idlechester. 
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GHAFTES  V. 

A  LUSTRUM. 


Five  years  make  a  conaiderable  dif-  Wood  being  a  big  man,  was  of 

ference  in  a  man  after  a  certain  age.  course  marriea  to  a  sharp  little  yizen 

Well  can  I  remember  when  a  lustrum  of  a   wife.    Mrs.  Wood  altogether 

seemed  a  trifle,  when  being  seventeen  transcended  both  Aunt  Harriet  and 

or  so,  I  longed  to  be  twenty-two  or  Mrs.  Sadbrooke ;  hers  was  no  whining 

three ;  but  not  such  is  the  feeling  of  scold,  but  a  short,  sharp  objurgation 

the  man  of  far  more  terrifying  moment,  ire- 

urt  '      ^         *     -j^*-*    *  -  quently  followed  oy  the  rapid  appli- 

Claudere  liitrum.-  cation  of  a  very  vigoroiw  hand.    The 

way  in  which  she  would  collar  a  re- 
No,  every  hour  of  this  divine  Sep-  fractory  youneater,  reverse  him  over 
tember,  amid  whose  purple  sunsets  anything  hanay,  and  snatching  off  his 
and  calm  glories  of  harvest  moonlight  slipper,  apply  it  violently  to  the 
I  am  writing,  is  worth  its  weight  in  tenaerest  part  of  him,  was  really 
diamonds  oi  the  brightest  water,  marvellous.  Quick  in  sight,  in  speech, 
ruddy  rubies,  sapphires  of  the  Orient,  in  motion,  Mrs.  Wood  was  the  ruling 
A  lustrum  now  is  worth  more  than  genius  of  the  school :  she  pervaded 
all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Hebrew  race,  it ;  she  kept  everybody  in  order,  not 
from  Solomon  down  to  the  Roths-  forgetting  her  husband.  He,  in  fact, 
childs.  The  moments  flash  by  like  was  merely  a  negative  man,  big, 
bubbles  on  a  mill-race  ;  the  very  de-  stupid,  strong,  and  wisely  obedient 
light  of  life  makes  us  mourn  life's  to  nis  wife. 

fleetness.    Ah,  that  we  could  have  Stephen,  beyond  the  elements  of 

learnt  the  value  of  time  when  we  had  learning  we  have  mentioned,  picked 

more  of  it  to  spend.  up  nothing  at  Wood's.    But  to  know 

Five  years  passed,  and  Stephen  Euclid,  and  the  Catechism,  and  the 

was  sixteen.    He  had  spent  most  of  Eton  grammar  by  heart  is  something, 

his  school  days  at  the  establishment  at  anv  rate.    The  favourite  game  at 

of  a  certain  Dr.  Wood,  who  got  his  WoocTs  was  football,  play^  on  a 

degree  at  Erlangen.    Wood  was  a  wide  common  about  a  mile  from  the 

ti^l  man,  with  a  black  mane,  that  school :  Stephen,  who  was  growing 

caused  him  to  look  alarmingly  lion-  ridiculouslv  fast,  had  not  wind  enoujzh 

like.    He  was  unrivalled  as  an  ad-  for  this  glorious  exercise.    But  ^e 

vertiser  and  a  castigator,  and  had  by  boy,  though  quiet,  was  not  unpopular, 

those  two  arts  contrived  to  get  to-  His  ancient  story-telling  talent  was 

gether  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  not  lost :  it  was  his  wont  to  begin  a 

pupils.    As  he  was  a  perfectly  un-  tale  on  tiie  first  night  of  the  half  year, 

educated  man,    and    not  given  to  and  to  continue  it  right  away  to  the 

enend  money  lavishly  in   tutorial  end.    Schoolboys  love  these  inter- 

salaries,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  minable  stories,  with  episode  within 

his  alumni  were  over  well  taught,  episode,  like  Chinese  balls  within  one 

But  Summer  Vale  flourished,  and  the  another.    Moreover,  our  young  hero 

boys  were   compelled  to  use  their  had  taken  to  rhyming,  and  wrote 

memories,  if  none  of  their  higher  love  letters,  acrostic  and  elegant,  for 

faculties,   and    Stephen  learnt   the  his  schoolfellows,  and  once  or  twice 

Church  Catechism,  the  Eton  Latin  obtained  half  holidavs  by  a  deverish 

Grammar,  and  the  first  six  books  of  copy  of  verses.    So  he  got  on  among 

Euclid,  so  thoroughly  by  rote,  with-  the  boys  comfortably  enough,  .and 

out  understandmg  a  word  of  either,  rather  ei^oyed  his  school  days.    It 

that  he  never  forgot  them  again.    In  was  customary  to  end  each  term  at 

course  of  years  the  meaning  of  certain  Summer  Vale  with  public  recitations : 

parts  of  them  graduallv  discovered  and  when  Stephen  was  deemed  old 

itself  to  hioi»  and  he  always  associ-  enough   to   plav  Mark  Antony  in 

ated  bis  duty  towards  his  neighbour  '*  Julius  CsRsar,    and  actually  had 

with  a  severe  flogging  he  got  on  Mon-  the  delight  of  addressing  his  ''Friends, 

day  morning  for  not  being  able  to  Romans,  countrymeiL'^  to  Mr.  Page 
remember  tne  catechetic  details  of   and  his  dear  little  daughter,  among 

the  said  duty  on  Sunday  evening.  other  auditors,  he  was  aTnappy  boy. 
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For  Mr.  Page  did  not  forget  him.  of  nicknames  had  called  her— and 
In  the  vacations,  Stephen  was  more  his  money  to  her  father  at  the  yarionB 
at  Mr.  Page's  house  than  at  his  grand-  games  which  occupied  the  nights  at 
father's.  Anne  was  still  his  little  his  villa  Claudia  was  the  gayest 
sweetheart ;  her  lustrum  had  not  creature  in  town,  apparently :  nobody 
brought  her  beyond  childhood's  deli-  dressed  so  superbly,  or  rode  so  dar- 
cious  days  of  love  and  truth;  and  her  ingly,  or  drove  sucn  ponies  as  the 
governess,  Miss  Marsden,  had  not  Panther.  Nobody  had  such  a  wild 
been  able  to  spoil  her.  For  though  witching  reckless  way.  Her  career 
that  excellent  young  person,  like  most  was  all  triumph.  But  there  were 
governesses,  had  faith  in  learning  moments,  I  know,  when  Claudia's 
facts  by  heart,  and  believed  that  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
music  and  dancing,  drawing  and  thought  of  what  might  have  been— 
French,  were  far  more  important  as  she  looked  back  upon  wasted  years, 
than  the  classical  literature  of  Eng-  all  gaietv  and  frivolity,  without  one 
land,  she  was  fortunately  prevented  toucn  of  love, 
from  having  her  own  wav.  Mr.  The  Rev.  Walter  Branscombe  was 
Page  superintended  his  little  girl's  as  placid  andpopular  as  ever—a  modd 
education,  and  would  make  her  read  Rectcxr  of  Kingsleat,  and  a  model 
an  essay  of  Ella's,  or  learn  a  lyric  of  Canon  of  the  Cathedral.  And  Wini* 
Herrick's  or  Shelley's,  when  Miss  fred  grew  more  and  more  saintly. 
Marsden  would  have  been  dosing  her  People  fancied  a  halo  or  rainbow 
with  French  verbs,  or  setting  her  to  around  that  pretty  head  of  hers.  She 
learn  by  rote  the  names  of  all  the  was  still  a  httle  too  extreme  in  her 
rivers  in  Europe.  And  when  Stephen  high  churchism  for  the  Rector.  There 
had  his  holidays,  lessons  were  sus-  was  a  young  clergyman,  good  looking 
pended,  and  the  two  young  people  and  fluent  and  possessed  of  a  little 
renewed  their  garden  rambles,  or  money,  who  had  started  drowsy  Idle- 
strolled  through  the  cathedral  close  Chester  by  attempting  to  establish 
and  by  the  river  marge,  while  Stephen  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  by 
told  his  stories  as  fluently  as  ever.  walking  the  streets  in  a  costume  be- 
But  there  were  others  to  whom  tween  that  of  a  ballet-girl  and  a  blue- 
this  lustrum  had  brought  change,  coat  boy.  He  called  himself  Father 
Old  Langton  was  a  trifle  heavier  than  Remigius,  and  to  him  Saint  Winifred 
before,  and  sat  longer  and  drank  more  was  wont  to  confesa  Almost  simul- 
after  dinner.  His  sons  were  slightly  tanepusly,  a  new  dissenting  sect  had 
altered ;  his  grandsons  were  learning  arisen  in  the  city  :  a  little  vivacious 
to  be  tanners,  Stephen  of  course  ex-  garrulous  man  dropped  suddenly 
cepted;  his  wife  still  sat  by  the  from  some  unknown  jj^rt  of  America^ 
parlour  window  and  uttered  oracular  and  called  himself  '*  The  Angel  of  the 
sentences ;  and  his  daughter  Harriet  Church  in  Idleche8ter,"and  establish- 
was  perhaps  rather  more  mistress  ed  his  caUus  in  an  imoccnpied  1(^ 
tban  ever,  in  consequence  of  his  grow-  His  energy  soon  brought  him  femi- 
ing  indolence.  Little  Mary  Langton  nine  followers,  and  among  them  was 
was  still  the  sweetest  temi)ered  and  Aunt  Harriet 
most  obedient  of  girls,  and  still  Aunt  Such  was  the  position  of  some  of 
Harriet's  patient  victim.  Her  father  our  acquaintances  when  Stephen,  a 
and  mother  seemed  to  have  given  her  lanky  lad  of  sixteen.-  came  home  for 
up  to  the  strong-willed  virgin,  who  his  midsummer  holidays.  AuntHar- 
was  too  crafty  to  tyrannize  over  Mary  riet  didn't  like  his  arrival  at  all  He 
in  the  old  man's  presence.  had  got  beyond  her,  unpleasantly. 
Of  the  Branscombes,  Idlechester  He  had  grown  so  t^  Uiat  she  conld 
and  Kingsleat  knew  little.  Claudia  not  reach  to  box  his  ears,  and  she  bad 
had  long  rejoined  her  father  and  bro-  grave  doubts  whether  he  would 
ther  in  London.  She  was  the  oueen  quietly  submit  to  corporal  punisb- 
of  that  fast  world  in  which  Devil  ment  So,  perforce^  she  lelt  him 
Branscombe  lived.  Her  rare  beauty  alone;  and  he  did  not  trouble  her 
and  wild  wit  brought  crowds  of  much,  for  he  spent  meet  of  his  time, 
adorers  to  her  feet  Willing  to  flirt  happUy  and  not  uselessly,  at  Mr. 
to  the  utmost,  she  never  went  beyond  Page^  But  on  one  oocaaion  he  eon- 
flirtation.  Many  a  foolish  boy  lost  his  trived  to  get  in  her  way.  It  was  « 
heart  to  the  Panther — as  some  coiner  sultry  drowsy  foi^noony  and  St^hen 
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was  for  some  reason  spendiug  it  at  eapeciallv*  at  his  grandson,  who,  corn- 
home.  He  sat  in  the  parlour  window-  monly  tne  quietestrof  boys,  seemed 
seat,  with  his  long  legs  in  a  chair,  now  daring  and  defiant, 
reading  Chapman's  Homer,  a  loan  "  Now  then,"  he  said,  "what's  up  ^" 
from  his  benefactor  on  the  other  side  "  It's  Aunt  Harriet,  said  Stephen, 
of  the  street.  His  grandfather  came  promptly.  "  She's  always  pitching 
in  hurriedly  and  said.  Into  poor  little  PoUy,  and  I  went  and 

"  Steve,  run  up  stairs  and  tell  your  stopped  her. 

aunt  I  want  her.  *  The  tanner  swore  a  sonorous  oath, 

Stephen  obliged ;  and  found  Aunt  after  his  manner  when  annoyed. 

Harriet  in  the  well-known  school-  "  You  ever  lay  your  finger  on  little 

room,  but  with  only  one  pupil,  his  Polly  a«fain,"  he  said  to  his  daughter, 

quiet  little  Cousin  Mary,  who  was  "and  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your 

about  two  years  younger  than  him-  skin.    Stephen,  you're  a  good  lad ; 

self  Mary's  eyes  were  red  with  weep-  here's  half-a-crown  for  you.    Cheer 

ing,  and  she  looked  altogether    so  up,  Polly ;  come  along  with  me  :  I'm 

miserable  tha^  when  her  persecutor  going  down  to  the  farm,  and  you  shall 

had  gone  down  stairs,  Stephen  tried  ride  with  me." 

to  console  her.  Luckless  Aunt    Harriet  was  left 

"  What  has  she  been  doing  to  you,  solitary  in  the  schoolroom,  thoroughly 

Polly  1"  he  asked.  defeated. 

"  0,  it's  always  the  same,"  sobbed  Of  course  this  incident  in  nowise 

the  poor  child.    "She  gives  me  such  sweetened      her    temper     towards 

long  lessons  I  can't  learn  them,  and  Stephen.    So  one  evening,  not  very 

such  a  lot  of  sewing  to  do  I  can*t  dissimilar  in   its  events  from  that 

possibly  get  through  it,  and  then  she  in  which  the  boy's  fate  had,  five  years 

beats  me  for  not  doing  it."  before  been  decided,  she  again  called 

"  Why,  she   doesn't  ahoays  beat  her  two  brothers  into  council.   What 

you,"  said  Stephen  ;  "does  she  1"  was  to  be  done  with  him  ?    Neither 

"  Very  nearly,"  said  Marv.    "  I've  of  them  had  any  suggestion  to  make, 

got  all  these  tasks  to  learn  by  twelve  "  He's  been  at  school  quite  long 

o'clock,  and  she  says  she'll  whip  me  enough,"  she  said.    "  It's  time  he  was 

if  I  make  a  mistake,  and    .    .    ."  earning  something." 

But  Mary  did  not    proceed,  for  "He's  a  likely  lad,"  said  Uncle 

Aunt  Harriet  had  entered  the  room,  Tom  ;  "  but  we've  got  boys  enough 

and  was  regarding  her  with  a  terrible  about  the  place.    Better  apprentice 

look.  him  to  some  trade.    There's  Stokes 

"  So,  Miss,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  the  druggist  wants  a  'prentice." 

dare  tell  such  dreadful  stories — ^you  "That  coats  money,"  said  Uncle 

dare "  Charles.  " /haven't  got  any  to  spare  ; 

And  she  rushed  towards  her  poor  I  don't  know  if  you  have.' 
UDresisting  victim,  to  inflict  condign  "  I  wonder  if  he'd  do  for  teacher  in 
punishment.  But  Stephen,  inter-  a  school,"  said  Aunt  Harriet.  And 
cepted  her  raised  right  arm,  catching  she  produced  a  copy  of  a  certain 
it  by  the  wrist ;  and  not  being  ready  montnly  periodical  called  the  Evangel- 
with  a  speech  appropriate  to  the  ical  Magazine,  wherein  she  had  no- 
great  occasion,  exclaimed  —  ticed  an  advertisement  to  the  effect 

"  Why  don't  you  hit  one  of  your  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Hooper  wanted 

own  size  1"  a  junior  assistant— "salary  moderate." 

Never  before  had  Aunt  Harriet  There  should  be  moderation  in  all 

suffered  such  an  indignity.    She  was  things ;  why  not  in  salaries  1 

speechless  with   rage.    The  sudden  "  He's  too  young  for  that  work,  I 

shock  of  open  rebellion   made  her  should   think,"   said    Uncle    Tom. 

hysterical,  and  she  at  length  gave  "Why,  he's    only  a   boy  himself: 

utterance  to  a  shrill  shriek  that  was  how's  he  to  keep  other  boys  in  order  V 

heard  throughout  the  house.  Old  Mr.  "  Well,  there  s  no  harm  in  trying," 

Langton,  who  was  just  coming  out  of  said  Aunt  Harriet    "  He'll  be  off  our 

the  parlour,  walked  heavily  upstairs  to  hands,  you  know,  and  I  should  think 

see  what  was  the  matter.    Entering  the  wages  would  pay  for  his  clothes," 

the  room,  he  looked  with  considerable  "I'll  write  to  this  Mr.  Hooper," 

astonishment  at  his  hysterical  daugh-  said  Uncle  Charles,  who  rejoiced  in  a 

ter,  his  sobbing  granddaughter,  and  fine  flowing  manuscripl^  and  was  the 
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chief  correspondent  of  the  establish-  matics ;  tij  to  educate  yoonelf :  aelf- 

ment  education  is  difficult,  but  it  is  the  beet 

He  wrote  accordingly,  and  received  sort  of  education.'* 
an  earlyreply.  So  when  August  came  Stephen  got 

Mr.  Hooper  was  a  congregational  upontheboxof  the  Eastford  coach  at 

minister  in  the  large  village  of  East-  the  Half-Moon  Hotel  in  excellent 

ford,  about  twenty  miles  from  Idle-  spirits.      Little  Lumley,  the  book- 

Chester.    He  received  six  pupils,  and  seller's  son,  went  down  with  him. 

wanted  a  tutor  to  look  after  them  out  Old  Burroughs,  the  coachman,  was  a 

of  school  hours,  and  to  teach  the  cluuracter;  ne  told  the  most  incredible 

younger  one&    The  salary  he  offered  stories  about  the  plac^  through  which 

was  ten  pounds  a  year  to  begin  with,  they  passed,  with  an  air  of  mve 

He  should  be  in  Idlechester  on  Satur-  truthlulness ;  he  was  a  skilful  oird- 

day,  and  would  call  on  Mr.  Charles  catcher :  and  as  they  drove  through 

Langton.  miles  of  woodland,  he  kept  up  a  per- 

He  kept  his  appointment.  He  was  petual  conversation  with  the  feathered 
one  of  the  kindest  and  simplest  of  dwellers  in  the  trees.  No  man  could 
men,  this  dissenting  minister.  He  wile  a  nightingale  so'well  as  Bar- 
was  not  clever,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  roughs :  so  he  always  had  two  or 
he  was  thoroughly  good,  and  he  did  three  of  those  delldous  songsters  at 
not  know  it  He  received  half  a  dozen  his  house  at  Eastford,  and  a  whole 
pupils — all  he  had  room  for;  and  college  of  canaries  hard  at  work 
though  they  did  not  learn  very  much,  learning  to  mock  their  musia  The 
they  led  a  very  happv  life,  having  trade  in  these  canaries,  bought  at 
plenty  to  eat,  and  not  being  perpetu-  about  a  shilling  each  and  sold  at  half- 
ally  subjected  to  physiccd  torture,  a  guinea,  was  quite  a  profitable  afiair 
He  saw  Stephen  and  thought  him  for  old  Burroughs.  Need  I  say  that 
young,  certainly — but  that  was  a  one  of  his  best  performers  was  veiy 
fault  that  would  mend  every  day.  soon  singing  away  vigoroualv  for  the 
"  I  wish  I  was  as  young,"  he  said,  in  a  benefit  of  sweet  Anne  Page  f 
pleasant  tone  that  was  not  intelligible  Mr.  Hooker's  family  consisted  of 
to  sour  Uncle  Charles  and  achd  Aunt  his  wife,  two  boys,  and  two  girls.  The 
Harriet  boys  were  lazy  good  tempered  Uttle 

"  He  is  tall  for  his  a^e,"  said  Mr.  rascals ;  the  elder  girl,  about  Ste- 
Hooper.  *'  There  is  on^  one  of  the  phen's  own  age,  was  at  school  at  Idle- 
boys  as  old,  and  he  will  go  away  at  Chester.  Stephen,  who  now  found 
Christmas.  My  young  friend  need  himself  promoted  to  Mr.  Langton,  was 
not  tell  anybody  how  old  he  is."  soon  very  much  at  home  ;  his  natural 

So  Stephen  was  engaged  for  the  end  quickness  of  intellect  caused  his  pupils 
of  the  holidays  ;  and  Aunt  Harriet  to  forget  his  vouth  ;  and,  having  con- 
after  seeing  the  minister's  good  tem-  siderable  talent  for  mathematicfl, 
Eered  face,  felt  doubtful  whether  she  wherein  the  worthy  minister  was 
ad  obtained  her  end.  She  wanted  rather  slow,  his  utility  was  quii^y 
her  objectionable  nephew  to  be  un-  recognized.  He  had  plenty  of  timo 
comfortable,  and  had  pictured  to  her-  for  reading,  and  followed  Mr.  Page's 
self  a  sordid  establishment  like  Mrs.  advice,  giving  himself  an  education 
Sadbrooke's.  which  was  of  necessity  irregular  and 

Stephen  himself,  not  knowing  pre-  desultory,  but  which  perhaps  suited 

cisel^  what  he  ought  to  think  of  his  his  temperament  better  than  a  mors 

destmy,  consulted  Mr.  Page.  That  gen-  rigorous   training.      And  then,  by 

tleman  gave  him  kind  encouragement  wav  of  recreation,  there  were  long 

"  I  have  heard  of  this  Mr.  Hooper,"  walks  through  a  fine  country,  on  one 

he  said.    ^'  Indeed  Lumley  the  book-  side  densely  wooded,  on  the  other 

seller,  whom  I  deal  with,  has  a  boy  rising  into  bold   chfuk  downs  that 

at  his  school.   You'll  be  very  comfort-  stretched  leagues  awav  through  half 

able  there.     Your  ^eat  difficulty,  a  dozen  shires.    On  those  free  hills 

young  as  you  are.  will  be  to  main-  Stephen,  who  had  been  growing  too 

tain  authonty ;  ana  that  difficulty  you  fas^  found  health  and  strength ;  and 

can  only  conquer  by  experience.   And  the   delicate   child  whom  Claudia 

as  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  and  Branscombe  had  petted  rapidly  de- 

of  Dooks  be  sure  that  you  study ;  veloped  into  an  active  athletic  qped- 

work  at  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  Mathe-  men  of  the  human  race. 
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By-and-by  Miss  Hooper,  having  for  phrenology,  and  gravely  advo- 
finiuied  her  education,  came  home  cated  the  importance  of  ascertaining 
permanently.  What  else  she  may  what  children's  heads  contained  be- 
oave  learnt  I  know  not,  but  of  flirta-  fore  educating  them.  The  Rev.  Ed- 
tion  she  had  become  an  absolute  ward  Hooper  was  delighted,  and 
miBtreBS.  No  sooner  did  she  see  brought  the  lecturer  home  to  supper. 
Stephen  than  she  determined  to  After  supper  the  man  of  science 
victunize  that  young  gentleman.  Now  became  most  agreeable,  and  fairly 
Stephen,  though  at  eleven  he  had  earned  his  hot  gin  and  water.  He 
felt  a  kind  of  poetic  love  for  sweet  mesmerised  one  or  two  of  the  boys, 
Anne  Page,  and  though  that  pretty  who  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  on 
child  was  always  his  visionary  prin-  this  ereat  occasion,  and  performed 
oess,  causing  him  to  write  manv  pu-  remai^able  tricks  with  tnem.  He 
erile  verses,  some  of  which  found  mesmerised  Mary  Ann  Hooper,  and 
their  way  to  the  Idlechester  Chron-  that  young  lady  made  two  or  three 
tc^  was  tardy  in  his  development,  creditable  attempts  at  clairvoyance 
like  Philip  Hewson,  in  Cloueh's  while  in  the  trance.  He  tried  to 
poem,  he  tciok  a  long  time  to  under-  mesmerise  Stephen,  but  gave  him  up 
stand  the  relation  of  man  to  woman,  with  the  remark  that  his  was  the 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Hooker  found  him  mesmerising  temperament,  and  that 
quite  a  clod.  He  could  not  make  out  he  would  make  a  good  operator, 
what  she  wanted  It  was  excessively  And  so  fluently  did  he  talk  about 
provoking.  There  he  was,  a  fine  look-  the  value  of  phrenology  as  a  guide  to 
log  younff  fellow,  living  in  the  same  educators,  and  of  mesmerism  as  a  re- 
hooae  with  her,  ana  shecouldnotmake  medy  for  disease,  that  the  worthy 
the  least  impression  on  him.  She  did  minister  bought  a  manual,  and  a 
not  beheve  he  knew  the  colour  of  her  mapped  out  head,  and  resolved  to 
eyes.  She  contrived  innumerable  analyse  his  boys'  intellects,  and  to 
opportunities  for  flirtation — ^got  him  mesmerise  all  the  sick  people  of  his 
to  help  her  in  her  studies,  to  mend  congregation, 
her  pens,  to  listen  to  her  singing —  So  mesmerism  and  phrenology  be- 
all  to  no  purpose.  If  Stephen  had  been  came  the  fashion  ;  and  Stephen,  him- 
a  statue  he  could  not  nave  been  less  self  unsusceptible  of  the  mesmeric 
impressible.  influence,  found  that  he  could  mes- 

At  last  a  wonderful  opportunity  merise  almost  anybody.  The  thinV 
arrived.  The  village  of  Eadtford  had  puzzled  him  a  good  deal.  He  could 
not  many  amusements,  so  any  that  not  get  it  out  of  his  head  that  all 
offered  were  seized  with  avidity.  It  these  people  who  went  into  trances, 
was  announced,  by  placards  and  the  and  did  astonishing  things  while  en- 
sonorous  utterance  of  the  bellman —  tranced,  were  in  reality  shamming, 
that  a  Mr.  Villiers,  with  no  end  of  But  why  should  such  a  number  of 
letters  after  his  name,  would  give,  people  join  in  the  imposture?  And 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  series  some  of  them  were  highly  respect- 
of  lectures  on  mesmerism.  Mr.  able,  and  indeed  notorious  for  their 
Hooper  went  and  all  his  establish-  extreme  gravity.  It  was  not  likely 
ment  The  audience  were  delighted,  to  occur  to  him  that  a  young  lady  of 
Mr.  YiUiers  was  marvellously  fluent,  a  somewhat  rigorous  dissenting  sect, 
and  if  he  dropped  a  good  many  h's,  and  educated  in  the  strictest  pro- 
what  matter  1  He  brought  with  him  priety,  might  perhaps  like  to  pretend 
a  couple  of  subjects — a  big  man  to  to  be  mesmerised  in  order  to  have  a 
do  the  enduring  part  of  the  ousiness,  little  fun  without  being  scolded  for 
a  small  boy  to  do  the  intelligent  it.  Besides,  there  was  the  fact  that 
parts.  The  big  man  had  pins  stuck  good  Mr.  Hooper  contrived  to  effect 
into  him,  and  sniffed  strong  liquor  several  cures.  One  paralytic  old 
amawnias,  and  kept  his  legs  out-  woman  actually  walked  to  chapel 
stretched  while  two  or  three  heavy  after  his  manipulations,  not  having 
people  sat  upon  them ;  the  small  boy  walked  previously  for  years.  It  was 
read  with  the  back  of  his  head  and  very  odd.  Stephen  bought  treatises 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  told  young  on  mesmerism  and  neurhypnotism, 
ladies  their  Christian  names,  and  and  studied  the  Z<iist,  and  the  Critic 
described  the  interiors  of  people's  — a  journal  which  at  that  time  went 
bouses.    Then  Mr.  Villiers  went  in    in  for  mesmerism.    I  believe  it  went 
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in  for  eyeiything  imaginable  by  turns,  an  imaginary  baby;  of  yeneration, 

till  at  last  it  went  out  altogether.  and  she  dropped  upon  her  knees  and 

Sitting  in  the  schoolroom  one  sum-  said  her  prayers  i  of  amatiyeness,  and 

mer  afternoon,  Stephen  was  solving  I  am  sorry  to  sav  she  embraced  him. 

equations.    He  had  a  knack  at  such  He  comatized  oer  arm,  and  then 

numerical  conundrums,  and  so  liked  pitched  it  rather  sharply,  and  she 

them.     The  schoolroom  was  at  the  didn^t  scream.     She  was  the  most 

back  of  the  house,  on  the  first  floor ;  docile  of  subjects.     But  was  she 

there  was  a  door  down  a  flight  of  really   in    the   mystical    trance  of 

steps  to  a  courtyard,  and  from  the  Mesmer? 

windows  were   seen  Mr.    Hooper's  This  was  what  perplexed  Stephen, 

chapel,  a  rectangular  building  of  red  and  he  could  not  hit  upon  any  way  of 

brick,   and   its    rather   picturesque  testing  her  sincerity.    He  walked  up 

grave-yards — a  capital  jprospect  for  a  and  down  the  room,  trying  to  invent 

professed  ghost-seer  like  Stephen  :  a  decisive  experiment.  At  last,  though 

but  his  developing   animalism  hau  a  bashful   youngster   naturally,  he 

tended  to  lessen  his  connexion  with  thought  ofsomethingwhich  it  seemed 

the  preternatural  world,  and  he  had  to  him  must  surely  solve  the  problem, 

not  seen  a  ghost  for  a  long  time.  It  took  him  some  time  to  make  up 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  inner  door  his  mind  to  so  daring  a  deed.    How- 

of  the  schoolroom,  and  Miss  Hooper  ever,  remembering  that  it  was  all  in 

entered.  the  cause  of  science,  and  summonia^ 

"  0,  Mr.  Langton,"  she  said,  speak-  to  his  side  that  royal  aphorism,  Honi 

ing  in  itaUcs,  "  I  hope  I  don't  disturb  soil  qui  mal  y  pen^ — he  positively 

your  studies,  but  I've  got  such  a  bad  took  off  one  of  Miss  Mary  Ann's 

headache,  and  I  want  you  to  mes-  garters !    She  did  not  flinch,  and  the 

merise  me,  and  see  if  you  can  cure  truth  of  mesmerism  was  established, 

it"                                                  •  It,  shall  I  say  1— ought  to  have 

Stephen  professed  strong  doubts  as  been.    Stephen,  having  begun  to  be 

to  his  ability  to  operate,  but  Miss  sceptical,  found  it  difficult  to  conquer 

Hooper  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  his  doubts.    And  he  argued  thus : 

succeed.    So  she  placed  herself  in  a  "  Miss  Hooper  pretends  to  be  mes- 

chair,  and  he  stood  over  her  and  merised.     If  she  is  shamming,  she 

manipulated.  would  not  like  to  be  convicted  of 

Always  provided  that  a  man  is  not  shamming.     Now,  when  I  took  off 

weak  in  the  back  or  in  the  eyes,  her  garter,  if  she  had  allowed  her 

mesmerising  a  nice  girl  is  rather  a  modesty  to  terminate  the  imposture, 

Sleasant  amusement.  Bending  over  her  character  for  truthfulness  would 
er,  holding  her  hands  in  yours,  you  have  been  lost  But  now,  when  she 
saze  into  her  eyes,  and  her  fragrant  wake3,  or  pretends  to  wake,  she  may 
breath  ascends  towards  you.  Stephen  of  course  wonder  what  has  become 
was  rather  weak  in  the  back,  thanks  of  the  article  in  question." 
to  his  quick  growth;  but  nis  eyes  And  then  Stephen  had  to  decide 
were  all  right,  whence  doubtless  his  whether  he  had  better  put  the  garter 
mesmeric  success.  And  so,  after  he  on  again,  or  not  At  last  he  resolved 
had  looked  into  Mary  Ami  Hooper's  to  retain  it ;  so  he  locked  it  up  in  a 
eyes  for  a  minute  or  two,  those  orbs  ricketty  quadrupedal  desk  which  was 
filled  with  tears,  and  the  lids  gra-  his  post  of  authority.  And  the  next 
dually  closed  over  them,  and  the  thing  that  he  did  was  to  start  for  s 
young  lady  was  mesmerised.  walk,  without  awakening  his  patient 
When  Stephen  saw  her  lying  back  He  was  determined  to  see  whether, 
in  her  chair,  satisfactorily  entranced,  if  left  alone,  she  would  wake  of  her- 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  self,  a  thing  which,  according  to  the 
very  much  like  to  know  whether  she  mesmeric  theory,  he  had  learnt  could 
was  really  mesmerised  or  only  sham-  never  happen.  So  away  he  strode 
ming.  How  should  he  ascertain )  down  the  lon^  zigzaff  street  of  East- 
He  began  by  putting  her  through  her  ford,  leaving  Miss  Hooi>er  alone, 
facings,  according  to  Mr.  Villier  s  for-  Now,  to  reveal  a  hunuliating  truth, 
mula.  He  touched  her  organ  of  com-  Mary  Ann  was  shamming.  And, 
bativeness,  and  she  tried  to  box  his  when  she  heard  Stephen's  departing 
ears  ;  of  tune,  and  she  sang  ;  of  step  upon  the  paved  courtyud  below, 
philoprogenitiveness,  and  she  hugged  she  arose  from  the  chair  in  which 
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she  had  acted  her  part  so  well,  and  ache  was  better.  There  was  no  flirt- 
stretched  herself,  feeling  rather  ation  to  be  got  oat  of  him^  evidently, 
cramped,  and  reflected  bitterly  on  even  with  the  potent  aid  of  mes- 
Stephen  s  stolidity.  merism. 

**^Well,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  he  No :    Stephen,    even    when    the 

shan't  mesmerise  me  again  in  a  hurry,  lustrum  had  twice  passed  over  his 

I  never  saw  such  a  stupid  fellow,  head,  was  a  mere  ooy  stilL     His 

The  idea  of  his   leaving   me  here  growth  was  slow,  both  physical  and 

asleep !    Well,  Tm  not  going  to  stay  mental.    In  due  time  he  came  of  age 

tUl  the  boys  come  in,  or  perhaps  legally;  but  of  age  individually  he 

papa.''  was  not,  until  events  sud  denly  brought 

So  off  the  young  lady  went ;  and  out  his  latent  powers,  and  aroused 

when  Stephen  saw  her  m  the  even-  his  dormant  energies, 
ing,  he  merely  hoped  that  her  head- 

CHAPTER  VI. 

or  AOB. 

By  a  garden  fount  which  we  have  one  garden  pleasaunce  to  another,  they 

seen  before,  on  a  turfen  mound  be-  were  joined  by  Mr.  Page, 

neath  an  acacia,  are  two  whom  we  *^  Stephen,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you 

know.    Sweet  Anne  Page  leaned  idly  to  drive  over  to  the  Kingsleat  Library, 

against  the  tree,  her  broad  straw  hat  and  ask  Mr.  Lonsdale  if  he  has  a 

inherhand,herl)eautiful  hair  touched  work  whose   name  I  have  written 

by  the  tints  of  sunlight  that  dropped  down.  It  is  very  rare,  but  I  think  it 

through  the  long  light  leaves.  Stephen  ^  may  be  there.    I  would  not  interrupt 

looked  down  into  her  calm  brown '  your   pleasant   conversation,  but  I 

eyes — tranquil    eyes,    beneath   eye-  don*t  feel  quite  well  enough  to  go 

brows  of  a  perfect  arch,  and  a  fair  myself.     Anne  should  go  with  you, 

smooth  forehead — ^and  said : —  but  we  are  expecting  Miss  Brans- 

"Do  you  love  me,  Anne?"  combe,  and  she  must  be  at  home  to 

It  was  a  grave  question  to  ask  this  receive  her." 

charming  child  at  the  threshold  of  •  "I  will  go  with  pleasure,  sir,**  said 

her  seventeenth  year ;  but  no  blush  Stephen  ;   and  just    raised   Anne's 

tinged  her  fair  cheek,  nor  did  the  slender  white  Angers  to  his  lips,  and 

lids  drop  over  those  tender  eyes,  as  then  went  offto  order  out  the  phaeton, 

she  replied —  Miss  Branscombe — Claudia  Brans- 

"  You  know  I  love  you,  Stephen."  combe,  unmarried  still,  though  now 

Then  he  stooped,  and  pressed  his  advanced  in  her  third  decade— was 
lips  to  hers.  He  had  never  asked  coming  to  stay  with  her  young  cousin, 
her  this  question  before,  but,  as  she  It  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  that 
said,  he  knew  she  loved  him.  And  the  late  Mrs.  Page  was  a  half-sister 
her  father  also  knew  it^  and  was  of  Devil  Branscombe*s  and  the  Bee- 
satisfied.  He  had  faith  m  Stephen  tor's,  a  good  many  years  younger  than 
Langton,  as  well  as  liking  for  nim.  they.  And  Stephen  had  not  long 
So,  in  these  halcyon  days,  the  boy  been  gone  when  Claudia  arrived, 
and  girl  enjoyed  their  love-dream.  It  Time  had  rather  ripened  her  beauty ; 
was  the  honeymoon  of  the  heart :  and,  though  a  keen  eye  might  have 
Stephen  was  trustful,  and  ineffably  perceived  that  the  freshness  was  gone 
content  Anne  was  sweet,  sweet,  which  lay  upon  her  cheeks  like  the 
sweet  No  coquetry  about  her,  no  dewy  bloom  on  a  peach  in  those  days 
teazine  tendency,  no  desire  to  (quarrel  when  she  romped  with  the  Bishop's 
with  ner  lover  for  the  delightful  wife,  yet  there  was  beauty  enough 
pleasure  of  making  it  up  again.  No,  left  for  a  multitude  of  ordinary  wo- 
Anne  Page  realized  the  delicious  old  men.  And  verily  the  Panther's  was 
word  sweetheart.  She  was  all  love,  such  a  lithe  lissom  leaping  beauty, 
to  the  very  core.  such  a  perilous  charm,  such  a  magic 

Yet,   do   you    know  ?     I    doubt  of  delicious  daring,  of  defiant  tame- 

whether  either  she  or  Stephen  had  lessness. 

yet;leamt  what  love  meant  Devil  Branscombe  was  in  difficul- 

As  they  strolled  in  the  shade  from  ties,  nobody  knew  exactly  where,  and 
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lie  (&Iii*t  mean  that  anybody  bBouIcL  the  Bteep  street  of  ike  (ittte  tewa. 

¥h^%raph  wasatBa^^resdeLachonj  By  the  foimder^s  will,  ^e  librarian 

making  loTe  to  a  pnncess,  or  some*  wa8ofneoefi8itjriignuluate<^Chdovd; 

£hingof  the  sort    Ue  had  a  penchant  and  the  a^Mnntment  was  Tested  m 

idt,  princesses.    So  Claudia  had  in-  tiiree  persoha,  the  Reetor  of  Kim- 

t%l;ea  herself  to  Idlechester-^and  her6  leat;  <^e  Mayer  of  Kincnleat,  and  the 

sHe  Was.  Head  Master  of  Ein^eal  GranmuiF 

/'Q  you  qniet  little  darling !''  eiie  School.    After  the  Libmrian's  salary 

^claimed  to  Anne   Page,  as   that  was  paid,  all  the  surplus  fbiids  went 

young  lady  showed  her  tne  arrange-  to  the  pnrohase  of  oooks,  of  which* 

ifiente  maae  for  her  comfort  "  Why.  theehoioelay  with  the  Libmriad alone, 

yon  trave  grown  quite  a  pretty  girl !  the  statutes  directing  him  to  make  a 

And  y6n  are  so  delightfully  young—  complete  ooUection  of  the  beet  Eng- 

^dti're  all  the  fun  to  come.    Kow,  Mi^  literature.    The  Library  Was  a 

you  sly  puss,  tell  me,  has  anybody  remarkably  good  one,  but  very  Utile 

ventured  to  fiill  in  love  with  you  used;    only   a    few  of   the  more 

ret  V*  thoughtful  inhabitants  of  Kingsleat 

It  did  not  take  Ohtudia  long  to  ever  sat  in  its  quiet  rooasa,  whose 

find  but  her  cousin^s  love-secret  wide  windows  opened  on  a  ^easml 

V"  "Stephen  Langton,"  she  said,  re-  garden.    Not  long  b^ore  there  hsd 

Ifectivciy,  when  she  had  elicited  the  been  an  attempt  to  turs  Mr.-iionsdale 

name.  .^  Why  that's  the  nice  little  out  of  his  situation  as  Libraiiaa,  and 

boy  I  took'a'  fancy  to  when  he  was  made  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 

kt  school  somewhere  near  Elngsleat  Duke  of  Axminster.    Kingaleat  was 

iAj  blue-eyecl,  light-haired  little  fdlow,  a  pocket  borough  of  that  haughty 

Whp'  iised  to.  see  ghosts .     Is  he  old  i>uke% ', '  but  of  late  years  the  eleetert 

^eiioligh  to'  fall  in  love  1    Pear  me,  had  once  or  twioe  ventured  to  dispole 

\djy%ewasa  m^  baby."  his  will^  and  had  succeeded  in  re^ 

';  *'^Hei8  ever  sd  much  older  than  I  turning  one  member  of  their  own 

|tl,^'  said  Antie,  rathef  indignant  at  choice.     It  looked  very  much  as  if 

(er  lovet'k  being  talked  of  as  a  child,  his  grace  would  have  to  content  faim- 

'       '          .-  -     «.        .         ^j^  self  with  selecting  only  one  of  tlie  two 

Tiie  members.     This  sorely  annoyed  the 

mk.     He 
ce««moay  a 

%tep^en  Langton  now  V^  good  many  lucktess  sEopkeefMirB^' who 

'  ^  He'b  gone  to  Kingsleat  for  papa,  had  darea  to  vote  against  his  noav- 

You'll  see  him  at  dinner.'^  nee :  and  he  was  ssixious  to  lefMgo 

*  '^  And  does'lie  see  ghoete  still !  his  defeat  on  sOTerai  oCheis,  aaoog 

"^i^t  there,  I  won't  teaze  yon,  Anne,"^  whom  was  Mr.  Lonsdale.    Now  the 

she  said,  kissing  her.    "  He  only  see$  three  trustees,  the  Mayor  and  Beelor 

Jbabies  in  your  eyes,  I  suppose,  as  and  Head  Marter,  f/tmafitmow^ooold 

^ome  old  poet  says."  dismiss  the  Librarian.    SotheDnke 

''What  do   yen   meanT   asked  sent  MJr.  Draac, th»  great  Mr. Dm^ 

i^ntie.  to  those  three  geotlemen. 

*^Why,  don't  ybu  knowl     Look  The  Mayor,  a  respectable  tea  dealeiv 

into  my  eye&  dear.    There,  don*t  you  would  do  anything  to  oblige  his  giaoe 

$efe  ^  priftty  little  girl  in  each  V  and  Mr.  Drax.    Mr.  Drax  mightooo- 

**  I  see  m  V  own  reflexion.''  «der  it  settled,  so  for  as  he  was  bon- 

'  ^Wdl,  thatVi  what  I  mean.    But  eemed. 

you'll  see  it  a  great  deal  better  iti  TheRev.WidterBraascomhediBBd 

Mr*  Stephen  L^gton^  bright  blue  pretty  often  with  the  Duke, whartM 

eyes  than  in  those  black   ones  of  noblemao  was  at   Bean   Sqonr-a 

mine.     Be  sure  you  try  when  he  little  gem  of  a  plaoe  nearlTingrfsit, 

comes  back.**  which  the  duke  much  affeoled  -  Aai 

The  Kingsleat  Library,  td  whioh  a  haonob,  than  which 

Stephen  '^^^^^y^;;^^^^^'^  *«  F«er  or  tkiu?  \ 

institution,    fts  librarian,  Mr.  Lon^  jy^^^  ^^  5,^ ,  l^„^  ^^  ^g^^^g^  ^  , 

dale,  received  two  hundred  a  year  and  .       pUtter  " 

a  residence->a  veiy  quaint  residenoe  ' 

indeed,   the  pHnciiMtl   sitting-room  came  not  seldom  'fross  the  Ouke^s 

'bdn^oreraotiarofaway  which  cxoflsed  4leer-park  to  the  vmsUuj."   80  the 


'    ''is /he  really)     Then  how   old    self  with  selecting  only  one  of  tiie  two 
Must'/  b6,  cousin  Anne?    Tell 


Ihat.    Old  enough  to  be  your  mamma    nrondest  of  the  ducal  yank.     Ho 
Keariy,'  little  one.    And  where  is  Mr.    turned  out  with  sliglit 
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Reverend  Walter  was  not  slow  to  sentences, '' bat  this  is  a  seiions  mat- 
choose  between  the  great  potentate  ter.  Iflunderstandaright,  the  Duke 
and  the  Librarian,  and  assnred  his  of  Azminster  has  some  complaint  to 
grace's  aeent  of  his  willingness  to  make  against  Mr.  Lonsdale's  conduct 
punish  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  venturing  as  Librarian.  Any  such  complaint 
to  have  political  opinions  contrary  to  must  come  to  me  directly  from  the 
those  of  a  Duke.  Duke  himself.     I  cannot  listen    to 

Mr.  Draz  had  knowingly  left  the  lawyers  or  agents  in  such  a  matter." 
hardest  part  of  the  negotiation  till  Mr.  Drax  was  baffled,  and  the  Duke 
the  last.  Dr.  Winter—the  "severe  was  extremely  angry.  But  he  did 
Winter,'*  as  his  pupils  called  him —  not  give  it  up.  There  happened  a 
was  a  man  who  chose  to  think  for  few  weeks  later  to  be  some  ecclesias* 
himself.  He  was  a  St  John's  College  tic  festival  at  Idlechester.  The  Duke 
m.iu,  third  wrangler  of  his  year,  and  attended,  contrary  to  his  custom,  and 
a  most  elegant  writer  of  Greek  iam-  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Bishop, 
bics.  Under  his  r^olute  and  brilliant  his  sole  object  being  to  meet  the  doc- 
rule  Kingsleat  Grammar  School  had  tor.  He  thought  tnat  the  immense 
beaten  in  university  honours  the  honour  of  being  courteously  addressed 
larger  establishment  in  the  cathedral  by  so  great  a  prince  as  himself,  would 
city.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  completely  subjugate  this  schoolmas- 
of  the  modem  sloppy  system  which  ter.  There  was  a  cold  collation  at 
teaches  a  little  of  everything;  beheld  the  palace.  As  the  great  man  sat, 
by  his  classics  and  mathematics  with  with  rubicund  expressionless  face  and 
an  obstinacy  which  lacerated  the  glassy  uninterested  eyes,  at  the  right 
hearts  of  the  trustees,  who  were  hand  of  the  Bishop's  lady,  he  asked 
terribly  afraid  of  him.  When  he  our  little  friend  Cis  to  point  out  Dr. 
preached  before  the  university  he  Winter.  She  indicated  the  doctor's 
chose  as  a  topic,  "the  Irregular  keen  and  thoughful  face  half-way 
Element  in  the  Church,*' and  horrified  down  the  table.  The  Duke  sent  a 
the  orthodox  by  maintaining  that  the  footman  to  ask  the  doctor  to  take 
Apostle  Paul  was  the  first  of  the  dis-  wine  with  him.  The  doctor  assented, 
senters.  He  had  written  a  book  of  course.  His  grace  fancied  that, 
whose  theologic  teaching  was  popu-  when  luncheon  was  over,  Dr.  Winter 
larly  believed  to  be  abominablv  here-  would  be  drawn  towards  him  by 
tical ;  but  luckily  it  was  in  classical  some  social  magnetism,  but  nothing 
Latin,  and  so  the  erudite  editors  of  of  the  kind  took  place.  At  last,  by  a 
the  Record  and  Morning  Advertiser  series  of  skilful  evolutions,  the  Duke 
could  not  criticise  it  He  had  pub-  and  the  doctor  were  somehow  brought 
lished  a  pamphlet,  subjecting  to  together ;  andj  after  a  few  common- 
merciless  analysis  one  of  Bishop  By-  place  observations,  his  ^race  began  to 
thesea's  charges ;  and  had  produced  talk  of  the  luckless  Librarian.  Dr. 
a  dreadful  Greek  opieram  on  the  Winter  cut  him  short  at  once. 
Dean's  marriage.  His  keen  logic,  dry  "  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  discussed 
humour,  and  sour  I  Skiholarship  made  here,  your  Grace  must  admit  I  will 
him  more  than  a  match  for  any  oppo-  make  an  appointment  to  hear  what 
nent  he  was  likely  to  encounter  in  the  you  have  to  say,  if  that  seems  desir- 
narrow  arena  of  the  diocese  of  Idle-  able." 
Chester.  The  Duke  of  Axminster  was  filled 

The  great  lawyer  was  tall,  big-  with  silent  rage.  This  contumacious 
headed,  white- waistcoated,  corpulent  pedagogue  was  the  first  man  who  had 
The  doctor  was  a  middle-sizea  man.  ever  thwarted  him.  Still,  he  per- 
nervous  and  active,  always  in  capital  sisted  in  his  project,  and  invited  Dr. 
condition  from  being  a  lover  of  long  Winter  to  lunch  at  Beau  Sej our.  The 
walks.  Mr.  Drax  called  at  the  gram-  Duchess  and  the  Lady  Gwendoline 
mar-school  just  as  the  morning  walk  Araminta  were  all  smiles  and  sweet- 
was  over.  In  came  Winter  in  cap  ness.  You  might  almost  have  thought 
and  gown,  the  former  battered,  the  the  younger  lady  in  love  with  the 
latter  a  mere  fragment  of  its  integral  middle-aged  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Win- 
foruL  The  solicitor  opened  the  case  ter  liked  claret,  and  the  duke  gave 
venr  cautiously.  him  a  bottle  whose  bouquet  was  like 

'^Pardon  me,  Mr.  Drax,"  said  the  a  lyric  of  Anacreon's.    The  dootor 

Doctor,  when  he  had  uttered  a  few  enjoyed   his  wine^  and  was  much 
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amnsed,  for  lie  knew  well  what  was  about  as  mucb  command  over  it  as 

coming.  a  man  has  over  a  runaway  bone. 

'    It  came.    Of  course  the  Duke  of  N"ow  there  are  men  (Lord  Stanley 

Axminster    and    cabinet    minister,  is  one)  who  have  perfect  command  of 

accustomed  to  perorate  in  stately  pe-  their  own  faculties  :  while  there  are 

Hods  in  the  House  of  Lords,  put  the  others  whose  faculties  are  sometimes 

question  with  lofty  plausibility.    But  too  strong  for  theory  and  who,  ptir- 

Dr.  Winter  was  too  keen  for  him.  posing  to  do  a  certain  thin^,  are  eoa- 

He  soon  brought  him  to  admit  that  strained  to  do  something  else,  which 

Mr.  Lonsdale's  sole  crime  was  voting  may  perhaps  be  a  better  thing.    Mr. 

against  the  Duke's  nominee.  Robert  Lytton,  better  known  as  Owen 

"  If  Mr.  Lonsdale  had  not  done  his  Meredith,  put  this  fairly  in  the  line- 
fluty,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  hope  that  **  Genius  does  what  it  muU^  but 
I.  in  common  with  the  other  trustees,  talent  does  what  it  emu"  As,  how- 
snould  have  discovered  it  without  ever,  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  every- 
vour  Grace's  kind  interference.  But  thing  he  ever  said,  I  suj^fKise  the 
I  really  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  remark  really  belongs  to  somebody 
so  able  and  conscientious  a  Librarian."  else.  Well,  Humphrey  MorfiU  knew 
'  So  the  Duke  was  foiled  utterly.  As  his  own  powers  accurately,  and  al- 
Dr.  Winter  was  taking  leave  he  said,  ways  did  what  he  attempted  to  do, 

"Your  Grace  was  at  Eton  under  while  Stephen  Langton,  making  vain 

Keate,  I  think  1"  endeavours  in  every  direction,  seemeJ 

The  Duke   replied   aflSrmatively,  always  stretching  towards  the  unat- 

Jittle  thinking  that  he  was  furnishing  tainable.    He  was  too  apt  to  asaibe 

material  for  a  biting  epigram,  which  to  his  defective  and  desultory  ednca- 

should  describe  him  as  too  great  a  tion   what   really  belonged   to  his 

bully  for  even  Keate*s  untiring  birch  idiosyncrasy, 

to  cure.    Such  was  his  fate,  however ;  Stephen  and  Humphrey  met  to-day 

and  Winter  did  not  conceal  the  cajol-  at  the  Library,  and  the  latter  asked 

eries  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  his  friend  to  drive  him  to  Idlechester, 

in  order  to  induce  him  to  persecute  where  he  had  some  business.    So  they 

Mr.  Lonsdale  :  and  the  affair  did  a  staited  together,  and  talked  as  they 

good  deal  of  harm  to  the  ducal  in-  went,  and  Stephen  told  Humphrey  of 

iiuence.     Mighty  magnates  like  the  Miss  Braijscombe's  advent. 

Duke  of  Axminster  ought  not  to  run  "Ah,"  said  Morfill,  "I  recollect 

the  risk  of  being  laughed  at.  those   Branscombea.     A  queer  lot, 

At  the  Kingsleat  Library,  whither  rather.     But  this  Miss  Branscooilw 

he  often  went  for  Mr.  Page,  Stephen  must  be  getting  quite  an  old  woman.*' 

had  made  acquaintance  with  a  youth  "  Well,  yes.    I  remember  her  ten 

nearly  his  own  aire,  Humphrey  Morfill,  years  ago'or  more,  when  she  came  and 

a  nephew  of  Dr.  Winter's.  The  Doctor,  took  me  away  from  school— she  and 

who  had  no  children  of  his  own,  had  the  Bishop's  wife.    She  used  to  driTe 

made  a  scholar  and  mathematician  of  two .  ponies  tandem.    I  suppose  she 

this  young  man,  who  was  now  at  must  be  very  much  altered." 

Cambridge,  at   his   uncle's   college.  And  Stephen  fell  to   considering 

Morfill  was  born  full  of  talent  and  whether  the  beautiful  Claudia  of  his 

ambition,  and  had  already  made  up  vaguereminiseence  was  likely  to  have 

his  mind  to  go  to  tlie  bar,  and  to  enter  developed  into  a  creature  like  Aunt 

Parliament,  and  to  occupy  a  high  Harriet 

position.    He  was  full  of  faith  in  him-  "  Are  you  going  back  to  that  dis- 

st-'lf,  of  disbelief  in  failure.     He  and  eenting  parson's  at  Eastfordl"  asked 

Ptephen  took  to  one  another,  natur-  HumiJurey. 

ally,  but  Stephen  coiUd  not  help  en-  "Yes  :  there's  nothiivi  else  for  nne 
vying  those  trained  and  practised  to  do.  1  suppose  you'll  write  to  me 
fticulties  which  enabled  his  friend  from  Oambrulge  now  and  then.'' 
to  do  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  "I  believe  you — ^and  send  yon  aD 
do.  Lord  Stanley  onco  talked  of  manner  of  university  news,  from 
incn  who  are  described  as  having  St.  John's  College  problems  down- 
great  command  of  language,  when  wards.  By  the  way,  here's  a  qaad- 
probably  it  would  be  more  true  to  ratio  my  beloved  uacle  gave  me  this 
say  that  languajxe  had  a  great  com-  morning.  I  know  you  like  thoie 
tnaud  of  them— because  they  have  things, 
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And  he  handed  to  Stephen  a  scrap  gossip,  and  picked  up  all  the  frag- 

of  paper  whereon  was  written,  in  Dr.  ments  of  intelligence. 

Winter's  quaint  MS. —  "  The  only  thing  I  know  isn't  news 

^    9^4.^  f^    32A_24  to  you,  I   expect,  Master   Stephen. 

ar-25+v  I  Jo- -p- 1  *=-—  Miss  Claudia s  come  to  town,  and 

gone  to  Mr.  Page's.     I  saw  her  come 

"  I  suppose  it's  only  a  catch,"  said  in  by  the  coach." 

Stephen.    "They  are  just  like  conun-  "How  was  she  looking]"  asked 

drums  or  rebuses,  these  things."  Humphrey.    "  Very  old  1" 

"True,  but  they're  amusing,  and  "Old!     No,  prettier  than  ever  she 

rather  puzzling."  did.     I  never  saw  such  eyes  or  such 

"  for  girls  "said  Stephen,  conterap-  hair — or   such    a   figure,    for   that 

tuously.    "  I  don't  care  to  see  mathe-  matter.    She   is   a  beauty,    if  you 

matics  playing  tricks.    However,  I'll  like." 

solve  the  equation,  to. please  you."  "  Why  Stephen  and  I  were  just 

"  I  bet  you  a  tankard  of  bitter,  you  saying  how  old  she  must,  be  getting, 

don't,"   laughed  Humphrey.    "And  How  old  is  she,  Jack  ]" 

we'll  stop  now  at  the  Half  Moon,  and  "  I  don't  know.    Five-and-twenty, 

you  shall  pay  for  the  ale  in  anticipa-  perhaps— though  she  don't  look  it. 

tion."  Father,  how  old  is  Miss  Claudia  1" 

la  the  cool  bar  parlour  of  the  old  '  For  the   burly  landlord  had  iust 

Half  Moon,  they  were  servetl  with  come  in  from  the  bar,  with  a  tumbler 

theiT  amarialiquid  hy  ^^  J ei^k''  Win-  in  his  hand,  and  something  in  the 

slow.    Jack's  real  name  was  Emily  ;  tumbler. 

and  she  was  the  only  daughter  and  "  How  old  ?    Well,  there's  Master 

spoilt  child  ofthe  rotund  old  landlord;  Raphael,  he  was  bom  just  afore  I 

and  she  was  a  fine  flirting  brunette,  married,  that's  over  thirty  years  ago. 

given  to  wildish  tricks,  but  without  And  then  there  was  another  boy,  as 

a  morsel  of  harm  in  her.    Her  father  died—Claude,  they  called  him.    And 

was  the  principal  owner  of  the  mail  when  the  gal  was  born,  they  called 

coaches  on  the  fiastford  road,  and  she  her  Claudia,  after  him  like.    0,  she's 

used  occasionally  to  drive  the  first  about   eight-and-twenty,    I    should 

stage  down,  and  come  back  with  the  think.    Time  she  married,  if  she's 

up  coach,  very  much  to  the  disgust  ever  going  to." 

of  sober  and  timid  passengers.    But  "  Perhaps  her  father's  like  yoiV* 

old  Winslow  couldnt  be  persuaded  to  said  Jack,  "and  don't  want  to  part 

interfere.  with  her." 

"  Fve  given  her  her  head,"  he  used  The  old  gentleman  laughed  uproar- 

to  say,  "and  I  ain't  strong  enough  in  iously. 

the  arm  to  pull  her  in."  "  Why,  you  hussy,"  he  said,  "  any- 

"  Well,  Jack,"   said    Humphrey,  body  might  have  you  for  a  screw  of 

"  how  Jolly  you  look !  it  cools  one  to  baccy  and  a  light' 

come  m  here  and  see  you,  this  broil-  "Come,"  said  Stephen,  "we  must 

ing  weather."  be  off.    I'm  rather  curious  to  see  Miss 

"You're  always  cool  enough,  Mr.  Branscombe." 

Morfill,'*  she  said.  So  the  youn^  men  departed,  and 

"  Well,  and  what's  the  news,  Jack  1  Stephen,  depositing  his  friend  at  the 

Have  you  upset  the  coach  yet  ?'*  door  of  a  bookseller's  in  High-street, 

"I'm  not  quite  such  a  duffer  as  you  went  on  to  Mr.  Page's.     It  was  ap- 

are  to  drive,"  she  said.     "Why,  I  proaching    the   dinner  hour.     The 

thought  you  were  going  to  let  the  ladies  were  loungins  in  the  garden, 

Doctor's  old  pony  run  away  with  you  where  an  occasional  Dreeze  freshened 

the  other  day.     I  hope  you  do  your  the  drowsy  sultry  atmosphere.    Ste- 

Latin  and  Greek  better  than  you  phen  delivered  his  message  to  Mr. 

handle   the   ribbons,    or   you'll    be  Page,  and  went  in  search  of  them, 

plucked,  safe  as  eggs."  He  found  them  'in  the  very  nook 

"  Come,  Humphrey,  it's  no  good,"  where  he  and  his  sweetheart  had 

said  Stephen,  ^'  Jack  carries  too  many  talked  of  love  that  morning.    Claudia, 

guns  for  you.    What  is  the  news,  leaningback  against  the  acacia,  caught 

Sliss  Winslow,  if  you  happen  to  know  in  the  placid  darkness  of  her  eyes 

any  1"  a  light  irom  the  unclouded  heaven. 

For  Jack  was  Idlechestcr's  chief  Sweet  Anne  Page  was  gazing  at  her, 
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as  ;f  in  marvel  at  such  surpaseiDg  understand^  for  Mr.  Page  b^iraotha: 

beauty.    So  silent  were  they,  that,  visitor— His  mother.    The  old  lady 

Stephen,  who  came  towards  them  resided  in  the  Northt  and  was  averse 

across  toe  turf,  heard  not  a  sound  from  travel,  but  she  had  takes  a  sud- 

gfive  the  clash  of  the  fountain!  and  the  den  fancy  to  see  her  graudchUd,  «uid 

low  coo  of  a  brown   ringdove   on  arrived  at  Idloch^ter  within  a  verj. 

an  acacta  bough.  few  days   of   Claudia  Branscombe.. 

Claudia  greeted  hitn  pleasantly,  Anne's  grandmamma  monopolized 
tliough  it  was  hard  for  her  to  recog-  her  ;  whence  it  happened  that  Mias 
liize  in  this  tall  youth  the  little  boy  Branscombeand  Stephen  were  thrown 
whom  she  had  pitted  years  before,  very  much  together.  Botb  ecjoyed 
and  for  whom  ner  nignt-dress  had  it.  Claudia  liked  the  innocent  au^ 
been  a  world  too  long.  Both  re-  spoilt  freshness  of  the  boy's  poetic 
membered  the  incident  distinctly  mind  ;  while  Stephen  derived  a  start- 
enough  :  to  Stephen  indeed  that  ling  stimulus  from  Claudia's  suggps- 
snatcla  of  holiday  came  like  an  oasis  tive  conversation.  He  hardly  knew 
in  the  deser^of  long  unhappy  school-  himself;  he  felt  like  the.  aloe,  whose 
days.  After  a  while, the  conversation  century's  sleep  is  succeeded  by  a 
grew  freer  and  more  fluent ;  and  sudden  floral  development,  coosum- 
Claudia  began  to  talk  in  that  spark-  mate  and  colossal.  He  found  him- 
ling  style  which  only  women  who  self  forming  opimons  where  hereto- 
have  seen  society  can  cominmid.  It  fore  he  had  doubted,  and  meastiriiig 
was  amazing  to  Stephen,  just  of  an  his  own  capacities  with  the  capacities 
age  to  court  that  difflcuU  learning  of  men  whose  greatness  he  had 
wliich  is  called  knowledge  of  the  deemed  vaguely  gigantic,  and  pant- 
world :  while  to  the  innocent  baby-  ing  to  join  the  hot  conflict  from  which 
hood  of  sweet  Anne  Page  it  was  all  hitherto  be  had  shrunk  b  dismay, 
very  wonderful  but  very  unintelligible.  As  yet  his  fair  ideal  had  been  a  calm 

To  a  youth  of  the  poetic  tempera-  life  in  this  sleepy  old  oathednd  ci^, 

ment,  who  has  once  or  twice  plunged  with  sweet  Anne  Page  to  lay  her 

in  the  ocean  of  thought,  but  who  stands  loving  cheek  by  bis,  and  dwell  with 

shlveringon  the  verge  of  the  ocean  of  him  peacefully.    Ha  had  felt,  with 

life,  there  is  no  developing  power  Tenny8on*8  eaters  of  the  lotos — 

like  Uiat  of  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  «  ^here  is  no  jov  bnt  calm  r 

woman,  older  than  himself,  learned  ,    . 

in  the  world's  ways.  ^  The  bright-  But  now  there  came  upon  him,  sud- 

winged    buttei-fly,  which   one   well  den,  strong,  irresistible,  the  wandering 

mi^nt  deem  a  mere  caprice  of  beauty  spirit  of  Odysseus  ;  he  longed  to  se« 

amid  summer's  pageant,  has  its  uses  many  cities  of  men.  and  to  know  tlieir 

m  the  world,  and  bears  fertility  to  manners ;  the  charmod  song  of  tlje 

many   an   unnoticed   flower  which  Sirens  breathed  itself  upon  the  wind 

otherwise  would  never  grow  to  fruit,  which  reached  him  from  those  sl«»res 

Even  so,  the  butterfly  fancies  of  Clau-  remote  ;  he  pined  for  the  perilous 

dta  fertilized  the  restless  imagination  f nut  of  the  tree  of  k]iowl,edge  of  gocnl 

of  Stephen    Langton.     He    learnt  and  evil. 

from  her  something  of  the  brilliant  I  am  afraid  he  almost  foigot  sweet 
life  of  the  supreme  society  in  a  great  Anne  Page — pretty,  little,  Piumpr  vi- 
capital  He  heard  from  her  piquant  nocent,  ignorant  Anne,  in  autifiil  sua 
lips  sketches  of  men  and  women  of  aflectionate  attendance  on  her  dotuig 
renown — men  and  women  whoso  old  grandmamma.  He  and  Claudia 
fame  was  unknown  in  stagnant  were  inseparable.  It  had  long  heen 
Idlechester.  She  knew  the  great  liis  wont  to  spend  almost  his  wliols 
poet,had  chatted  with  thegreat  states-  day  at  Mr.  Page's  during  the  va»' 
man,  had  flirted  with  the  famous  tion.  So  he  used  to  come  acrosarto 
philosopher,  had  been  the  daring  breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  to 
keresiaroh's  partner  in  the  Lanoers.  stroll  with  Claudia  in  the  beautifu 
lo  Stephen  all  this  was  an  apo-  gardens  or  beneath  the  great  cathe- 
calypse.  To  our  sweet  Anne  Page  it  drars  icy  shadow ;  and  after  lunch 
was  an  enigma  as  unsolvable  as  the  to  drive  her  on  some  pleasant  ffotd 
epitaph  on  ^lia  Laelia  Crlspis.  in  Mr.  Page's  quiet  phaeton,  vexy 
And  just  at  this  time  it  nappened  different  vehicle  from  that  fast  tan- 
that  Anne  had  scanty  time  to  try  and  dem-cart  to  which  he  had  dnpg  la 
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his  boyhood  ;  and  afker  dinner  again  "  But  really,  my  dear,"  inlberrupted 
to  loiter  with  her  tlirough  the  dim  Claudia,  with  impetuous  mockery> 
garden  alleys,  odorous  and  cool.  Of  "you  have  grown  iu to. quite  a  lectur- 
course  there  were  days  when  this  ing  old  woman*  .You  am*t  half  such 
deijcions  monofbny  was  interrupted,  fun  as  you  were  tea  years  a^b.  I. 
Claudia  had  to  go  to  dinners  and  shall  do  just  as  I  like.  Cis,  and  if  you 
evening  parties,  and  to  keep  up  her  don't  bother  I  won  t  quarrel  with 
ac<i[uaintance  with  Mrs.  Bythesea  and  you ;  and  if  you  do,  I  dec&re  I'll  mate 
other  fair  friends  j  hut  Stephen  had,  lore  to  the  Bishop  when  he  comes 
qn  the  whole,  a  very  joyous,  tranquil  back,  and  you  know  he  oouldrft  re- 
time during  those  sultry  summer  sist  me,  and  yoa'd  cry  your  eyea  ou^ 
days,  and  its  i-esult  upon  him  was  with  jealousy,** 
wonderful.  Morally  and  intellectually  Mrs.  Bythesea  was  the  oh^  person 
he  mme  of  age.  who  dared  say  a  word  to  Claudia,  but, 
Years  after  the  remembrance  of  Stephen  got  chaffed  by  several  mem- 
that  halcyon  time  was  dear  to  him,  hers  of  his  family.  His  Cousin  Charles 
and  he  celebrated  it  in  sonorous  had  grown  up  a  provincial  dandyi 
Spenserian  stanzas,  whereof  I  quote  awkward  and  smart ;  his  Cousin 
tiie  last  only  : —  Henry,  Uncle  Tom*s  eldest  son,  had 

un   Ml       .*     u*T-  uxa-^^  dcvcloped  iuto  Vulgarity  and  dissipa- 

^^<)oaUl^n^t^wdtJin^nponhu,At^t,  ^j        ^ach  of  these  young  gentle- 

^  cfriou^r  "*  "^^'^  ^^  ^^  jest  about  Stephen^s 

JSfever  yet  weary,  thb  aaiue  goldun  light  K°§  8^?®^  ^1^^  ^^^  Brauscombe  ; 

Should  always  brood  ou  woodland,  ""^  btephen  (who,  you  see,  was  im- 

wold,  and  mere—  proving)  declared  he  would  horsewhip 

Always  this  perfect  climax  -jf  the  year  the  next  who  Said  a  Word  to  him  on 

Should -fiU  poetic  brea.su  with  enille.>3  the  subject,  arid  they  were    silent. 

mirth—  Hi>  could  not,   however,  horsewhip 

•Always  the  wMt*  eky  shoulJ  »m?  tcuijKHt.  Aunt  Harriet,  who  one  day  denounced 

*  a  ^l*??""  1-.  u        .  C.'audia*s  conduct  as  shockingly  im- 

ulve  bii?S!  ""  ™  P'^P^''-      S*^P*^^°»   cunning  wscal. 

Summer  should  always  ale<^  upoA  ihs  Promptly  rephed—  _     ^  n'   !^ 

shores  of  earthf"  "I   wonder   you    don't   tell   my 

grandfather  what  you  think  of  her^ 

NoWj  although  all  Idlechester  was  Aunt  Harriet." 
of  opinion  that  Stephen  Ltn^'ro:!  w.is       That  amiable  lady  knew  better, 
a  mere  boy,  and  a  very  silly,  insi^ni-        Waikhig  down  the  high  street  In 

ficant  boy,  it  could  not  pass  by  with-  sieiirch  of  amusement  that  afternoon 

out  remarking  his  intimacy  with  Miss  — for  it  was  one  of  those  on  which 

Branscombe.    Claudia  hereelf,  hav-  Claudia  had  an  engagement— he  loi- 

ing  dmed  one  day  at  the  palace,  when  tered  into  a  bookseller's  shop.    There 

tlie  bishop  was  in  London  attending  he  met  Humphrey  MorfilL  looking 

the  Hou8e,  received  a  slight  lecture  at  the  London   papers.     They  left 

from  Mrs.  Bythesea  on  the  subject,  arm  in  arm,  and  Humphrey  said — 
Bishops'    wives   of  necessity   grow       "  You  look  savage,  Stephen,  what*a 

grave  and  decorous  more  rapidly  than  the  matter  f ' 
other  women  ;  and  I  verily  believe,        "  0,  I  don't  know  —  people   are 

with  all  Claudia's  daring,  she  would  such  fools.    That  absurd  aunt  of  mine 

not  now  have  ventured  to  throw  her  has  just  been  abusing  Claudia — Miss 

friend  upon  a  boil  and  tickle  her.  Branscombe,  I  mean — just  because 

JBut  she  wasn't  going  to  stand  lectur-  she  doesn't  find   my  company  very 

ing  at  any  rate.  stupid.** 

^*  Look  here,  Cis,"  she  said  in  reply,       '^  Well,"  said  MorfiU,  **  from  ftH  I 

"  flirtation  is  my  profession.    When  hear,  you  and  she  are  prettjr  thick. 

I  come  down  to  this  dull  place  I  just  I  don't  suppose  you'll  fall  in  love 

flirt  with  a  good-looking  boy  to  keep  with  a  woman  old  enough  to  be — I 

my  hand  in  ;  it  doesn't  hurt  him,  and  won't  say  your  mother,  but  your  aunt 

it  pleases  me.    What  do  I,  who  have  —though  she    is    deucedly  pretty  j 

lived  in  London,  care  for  the  empty  still  when  two  people  are  inseparable 

scandal  of  a  wretched  little  country  there's  sure  to  oe  gossip.    And,  if  I 

place  like  Idlechester  1"  may  ask,  do  you  call  her  Claudia 

'*  But  really,  my  dear"  — —  when  you're  talking  to  her  T 
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^'I  beliere  I  do"  said  Stephen,  Anne  Page,  he  said  to  him8elf~ye& 

with  some  Hesitation.     '*  But  there  certainly,  he  loved  Anne  Page ;  and 

are  such  a  lot  of  consoiiantB  in  Miss  he  was  channed  by  the  wisdom  and 

Branscombe."                             *  wit   of   Claudia   Branscorobe;  but 

"  Egad,  that's  good.    Come,  let's  what  was  either  the  one  or  the  other 

have  a  drop  of  seltzer  and  brandy  at  to  his  stupid  cousins,  to  Aunt  Har- 

WinsloVs.     It's  atrociously  thirsty  net,  to  that  impudent  Jack  Winslowt 

weather."  And  then  he  thought,  bow  soon  it 

I  don't  think  Stephen  had  been  at  must  end  !    To  go  back  in  a  w^ek  or 

the  Half  Moon   since  the  day  on  ten  days  to  Mr.  Hooper'fs  at  East- 

which  Clandia  arrived.    Jack  Win-  ford,  and  his  old  monotonous  grind. 

alow  received  him  with  a  very  low  Was  he  to  do  this,  after  Claudia's 

eurtsey  indeed,  and  asked  him  when  stimulant  converse  1    Was  he  to  turn 

the  marriage  was  to  come  off.  away  firom  the  ^at  movement  of 

"There,  vou  see,  Humphrey,"  he  the  world,  of  which  she  bad  gi?cn 

said,  savagely.  him  brilliant  glimpses,  and  subsitle 

"  Take   care,  Jack,  or  you'll  get  into  teaching  a  little  obscure  dissenfc- 

into  dithculties  with  this  young  geu-  ing  school  %    What  else  could  be  do  i 

tleman  ;  he  s  6erce  this  moniing."  There  was  literature  —  but  all  his 

"Well,  but,"  said  she,  "I'm  not  literary  efforts  failed.      Humpbn'y 

to  blame  if  people  talk  when  they  Morfill  could  sit  down   and  write 

see  a  fine  couple  preparing  for  the  exactly  the  sort  of  magnsne  article 

parson.    I  must  listen,  you  know."  that  an  editor  wanted  ;  he  couldn't 

"  Ck>  and  get  the  seltzer,  Jack,"  He  felt  helpless,  powerles?,  in  the 

said  Morfill,  "  or  there'll  be  mischief  hands  of  the  Pareae.    Those  grim  ^^^ 

done.     O,  here's  Winslow.     I  say,  ladies  who  rule  the  destinies  of  men 

landlord,  that  daughter  of  yours  is  held  him  as  lirmly  in  their  grip  as 

getting  saucv ;  you  don't  keep  the  Aimt  Harriet  used  to  in  those  oaTS 

whip  hand  of  her."  when  his  greatest   dread   was  ber 

The  Hebe  of  the  Half  Moon  re-  avenging  rod.   Surely  the  Moirae  were 

entered  with  the  icy  nectar.  the  maiden  aunts  of  mythology. 

"  I  don't  mean  any  harm.  Mr.  Ste-  ».  ^e  look  before  .nnd'aftcn 

phen,  you   know,'  said  she,  good-  And  pine  for  what  is  not," 
naturedly. 

"  0  yes,  I   know  that ;  but  I'm  sings  the  divine  lyrist.     The  ever- 
tired  of  such  foolish  gossip."  forgotten  and  ever-recurring  lesson 

"  There's  plenty  of  it  going,''  said  of  time  is  that  what  we  dread  seldom 

Humphrey;  "why,   Jack,  i  heard  happens,  but  that  evils  unforeseen 

that  you  were  sweet  on  little  Tranter,  take  its  place.     And  yet  men  will 

the  druggist's  apprentice."  persist  in  torturing  themselves  about 

As  Stephen,  having  parted  from  an  uncertain  future  ;  in  adding  ima- 

his  friend,  strolled  homeward  alone,  ginary  vexations  to  the  real  annoy- 

he  bitterly  reflected  on  the  Immense  ances  of  the  world.    Here  was  Ste- 

mass  of  vulgarity  and  stupidity  in  phen  worrying   himself  about  silly 

the   world.     Sensitive  and   dreary  rumours  —  about  Eastford,  whither 

natures,    easily  excited,   are   easily  (though  he  little  imagined  it)  he  was 

depressed.     In  Mr.  Pace's  Elysian  never  to  go  again— and  the  real  car 

gardens,  with  Claudia's  low  voice  in  lamity  at  that  moment  impending, 

his  ears,  or  Anne's  brown  eyes  fixed  with  all  its  train  of  misfortunes,  wss 

upon  his  own.  Stephen  experienced  wholly  undreamt  of.    But  the  next 

delight   ineffable  ;   but   the   empty  morning  brought  the  new*— 

folly  of  this  afternoon's  gossip  pro-  Mr.  Page  was  dead, 
portionately  tortured  him.    He  loved 
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rtLWDKEs  AAAiKtr  CSI.TTC  z.it«batcbb.  hjs  wlts  80  thrown  off  their  bftlance 

by  the  appearance  of  a  scarlet  mantUi 

When  an  empire   indudea  within  as  our  hard-headed  English  scholar 

^tseif  two  distinct  peoples  whose  an-  and  critic  by  the  mere  sounds  which 

cestors  spoke  diiferent  languages,  the  embody  the  names  of  Tiemach,  or 

dispossessed  or  conquered  race  must  Oisin,  or  Taliesin,or  any  work  imputed 

resign  itself  to  see  its  ancient  litera-  to  them.    Let  a  living  poet  whose 

ture  disliked,  or  despised,  or,  under  whole  being  is  imbued  with  the  spirit 

the  most  favourable  circumstances,  of  the  old  bards,  and  who  may  bo 

neglected  by  the  dominant  one.  Pro*  said  to  think  in  the  ancient  language 

bably  the  ancient  Finnish  literature  of   the   Gael, — ^let  him,  we  repeat, 

was  formerly  held  in  no  esteem  by  produce  to  the  world  lays  emboaying 

the  Swedes,  nor  at  present  by  their  wild  imagery  summoned   from  the 

masters  the  Russians.     Except  in  most  remote  realms  of  fancy, — let 

this  example  of  the  Finns,  the  con-  him  clothe  his  imaginings  in  the  most 

dition  of  the  Celtic  subjects  of  Her  picturesque  poetic  language,  as  Gaelic 

Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  no  par-  in  its  garb  as  the  English  idiom  can 

allel  which  we   can    call  to  mind  bi-ook, — let  the  ideas  be  original,  and 

through  Europe.    Their  spoken  Ian-  such  as  at  once  seize  and  hold  captive 

guage  will  in  time  cease  to  be  heard,  the  attention  of  the  genuine  man  of 

and  the  relics  of  their  ancient  litera-  letters,  poet,  or  critic ;    our  Anglo- 

ture  are  in  no  favour  with  the  de-  JN'^ormau  will  have  nought  to  say  in 

Bcendants  of  the  supplanters  of  their  commendation.    **  The  new  recruit  in 

forefathers.    Many  of  the  influential  the  literary  corps  has  present  to  his 

journals  of  Great  Britain  are  hostile  inner  sight  a  confused  crowd  of  ima- 

to  the  preservation  of  Gaelic  and  gery,  and  these  and  their  rela.tions  he 

Welsh  as  spoken  languages,  and  will  presents  to  his  readers  in  a  half-bar- 

not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  whe-  barous  and  unidiomatio  jargon  meant 

ther  they  are  worth  preserving  in  to  be  English." 

print,  or  whether  their  literature  is  Even  should  our  splenetic  censor 

worth  attention  or  study.    We  shall  be  obliged   against  his  will   to  own 

take  an  average  specimen  of  editor  that  isolated  bits  of  prose  or  poetic 

or  contributor  to  one  of  the  eminent  romance  in  the  Gaelic  or  Cymric  are 

London  periodicals,   and   strive   to  excellent  in  their  way,  he  will  not 

enter  into  his  opinions  and  feelings  allow  them  the  merit  of  age.    **  They 

concerning  the  still  existing  litera-  are  the  productions  of  comparatively 

ture  of  the  native  Irish,  Welsh,  or  modern  men,  at  all  events  they  did 

Highland  Scotch.     He  has  studied  not  exist  before  the  twelfth  century. 

British  letters  since  the  Norman  con-  Taliesin,  Uywarch  Hen,  and  Aneurin, 

quest,  and  on  all  points  of  English  are  as  much  the  creation  of  modem 

literature  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  bards  as  the  poetry  attributed  to  them, 

his  opinion  is  as  trustworthy  as  that  There  was  neither  Gaelic  poem  nor 

of  his  father  on  matters  connected  Gaelic  MS.  in  the  Highlands  before, 

with  the  port  of  London  and  its  Isle  MacPherson's    day.      The   Ossianic 

of  Dog&    He  can  even  speak  with  a  poetry  preserved  in   Ireland,  more 

fair  degree  of  certainty  on  the  litera-  likely  to  be  genuine,  taking  its  bom- 

ture  of  a  few  European  kingdoms  be-  bast  and  extravagance  into  account, 

vend  the  strait.     "  Your  Germans,  owes  its  existence  to  a  few  smiths  and 

Italians,  Spaniards,  and  French  ^he  schoolmasters  of  the  last  two  eentu- 

acknowledges),  have  been  pretty  lei-  ries."    The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 

lows  in  their  days.    They  have  pro-  show  that  the  productions  of  the 

duced  some  things  worthy  to  be  men-  Celtic  intellect  are  not  of  the  worth- 

tioned  in  the  same  breath  with  our  less  character  with  which  our  model 

Anglo-Norman    masterpieces."     But  Aristarchus   would    like    to   stamp, 

while  his  mind  is  in  this  unruffled  them.     We  shall  first  establish  the 

and  tolerant  state,  mention  but  an  long   duration    of    polite   literature 

unfortunate  bard  or  historian  of  either  among  our  Celtic  ancestors, 
Celtic  branch,  and  no  buU  ever  found 
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*im«0itT  or  osLTK  vntMitM,  prMtat  to  concerted  Idagai  chiefs, 

and  Brehons,  the  neoeasity  of  modify^ 

The  non-exiBteiice  of  an  ancient  ing  the  law«  which  had  been  in  ftre6 

MSi  oki  any  sahgect  is  no  poeitiye  daring  heathen  times^as  man v  of  theffl 

alignment  against  that  euliject  bariiig  would  naturally  be  imbued  with  a 

ooeapied  people's  minds  at  a  Tery  pagan  spirit  ana  be  found  in  strkt  re- 

eaiijr  period.    Of  the  voluinmoiis  col-  lation  with  Uie  old  Buperetition. .  So 

leetion  of  onr  anient  laws,  the  Sen^  we  ^nd  it  stated  thali  three  *kiog% 

ehut  M&r^  no  MSL  can  be  produced  tlnnee    bishops^   and   three   oUamba 

earlier  than  the  middle  of  Uie  four-  (chief  connciliorsX  took  on  tbemselrcs 

teenth  oentary.    Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  fifth  oen^ 

the  coUeetion  waa  extant  long  befidre  turr,  to  revise  the  code  or  codes  then 

the  ninth  century,  for  there  are  fre*  in  force,  and  adapt  their  enactments 

gnent  references  to  it  in  Oonnac's  to  the  needs  of  a  Christian  oomnra- 

Uoaaaty  which  was  composed  some*  nity.    This  revision  must  have  taken 

time  before  a.i>.  900.    In  the  copies  place  whether  the  oommissioners  were 

nsed  bv  the   Mac   Egans  and   by  nine  in  nuoober  or  not,  or  whether 

Dnald  Mac  Firbis  there  is  a  eopioua  they  did  or  did  not  consist  of  these 

ramin^    oommoitary   in    kmcuage  personagesmentionedintheintrodac- 

whieh  IS  modem  compared  with  the  tion  to  the  Senohns, — Saints  PaUiek, 

tead     The  Mac   £gan8  and   Mac  Benin    (Benignus),   and    Oainiesh; 

Firbis  nndeistood  that  commentary,  Kings  Laeghaire,  Core,  and  Daire; 

but  unfortunately  left  no  gbas  on  it  and  the  poetic  sages,  Kossa,  Dobh- 

which  would  make  difficult  paaaages  thach,  and  Fergus. 
ii^eliigiUe  to  Gaelio  aehohm  of  onr 

dajTB*    The  consequence  is  that  these  csii^c  qummm  astd  ctvno  ntju«b    - 

last  feel  the^culty  of  intopreting  Having  written  thus  far,  a  passage 


this  glow  only  a  little  lees  than  what  came  under  our  notice  in  MrTS- 

they  find  m  explaimng  the  origmaL  mold's*  thoughtftd  and  candid  essay ' 

Any  unpwandiced  person  even  oastt-.  on  agermain  subject,  and  so  appli- 

ally  glMeinK  throngh  the  P<»tion  ot  cable  to  our  feoucem  that  wc  camiot 

the  body  of  laws  aheadypnbhshedm  refrain  from  quoting  it 
English,  cannot  escape  the  oonvidion       ,.^    .    ^u    o  mi  u         *v..« 

love  of  justice  thai  prevailed  among  ^„„  ^^         ^^  (diiS  lrii»h).    They 

the  peonle  whose  oanduet  they  were  ^oold  gUdly  make  a  dean  sweep  of  it  fnmi 

intended  to  regulate;    So  minutely  the  face  <rf  the  earth.    1,  on  certain  Urm, 

did  the  laws  enter  into  the  common  wi^  to  make  more  at  it  than  k  mad^sMrt 

concerns  of  life,  that  even  detainii^  and  I  regard  the  WtdahHtefatuite*  arntiiBv 

the  play-toys  of  children  was  conai-  dM|»piaffthedktinettoabetwMnWalih«d 

decea  a  cognisable  legal  offence.  The  Iiiah,  Qacis  and  Oymri^  let  ineaifC^hic 

text  aays^' they  must  beTBst<»ed  in  lit«mtui^a«ano^ue^ofveryg«aiiakiw«r 

oneday,i.<.,thesegoodly  things  which  ^y  ^^^  Saxow  have,  as  «  weU  tawwa, 

^'^  ^*i^^**  ^*^^l.rv*^       .  a  terrible  way  with  them  of  vanUOK  to 

remove  dulness  from  little  boys,  via.,  .  **'"*'**      "Vu.     v  1  «       ^      !?«- 

i^TTi  I_  7^^*^  J  1^  1-    r      iTi'iJLi  improve  everythmg  but  themselves  of  fl» 

hnrlets,  ballsi  and  hooks,  ejceptUttle  f^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  "i  ^ave  no  such  pmAb 

dogs  and  cats*  for  it  is  m  three  days  for  finding  nothing  but  mvself  wwywhere. 

that  the  cats  are  to  be  restcMred.  i  uke  raxlety  to  exist  and  to  «how  toelf  to 

In  tiie  ninth  century  the  JSentJiUB  me,  and  I  would  not  for  Um  worid  hats 

Mor  needed  glosses  as  was  said,  and  tho  lineanantsof  thoOltiogei^ai  lort « .  • 

contained  a  large  body  of  social  regn*  ItUnotia  theoMtwaid  or  visiblevorhlofsM* 

lations  adapted  to  the  circumstances  toriallife  that  the Geltio  ffenlntof  ^^^ 

of  a  civUized  people  to  whom  the  arts  ^'^."^.^^  ^.  ^y  J*«^,i^?!gi£^ 

an^iconveniencesoflifewerefar^^  ^'ai:^"ttiT!^Wwh2?S^^ 

Theae  mrcnmstances  indicate  the  m-  done-S^t  aakAu  to  atteTU  thatV* 

flttonce  of  the  Brehon  jurisprudence  goRttet  of  sctenfce  and  Mston-,  not  t<rwto 

for  a  long  nenod  previous  to  the  com-  it  win  be  or  wiU  do  as  a  matter  of  «ol^^ 

poeition  of  Cormac's  Glossary.    The  pcAities.   It  cannot  count  apptsei^*  om^ 

early  missionaries  would  naturally  re-  at  a  material  power,  but  pttiiaps  if  is  on 
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getlMf th^rpfig^y Jawwro  «a  »i\  ebjfot,©* ,  .lent,  and  jjaAwtry,  andi.p^rfiQVj^C^ce. 
8cteo<(«ii.ma]rooa&tfor.agQod  deal-^far  There  is  a  vitality  in  the  Celtic  ele- 
mjufa  tba^  wa  Saxooa,  most  of  u^,  imagine    -ment  which  inanif«l»^ifeelfi:iilf n»tV 


SVu^^u "1^1  ^"^T"  •  :  •       1     -w.  w»w    SettloSaxoaaiwlCW'tic.&nifc^^ 

" The  b«nt  of  our  time$  ia  towarda  soieAcd,  v,^7L  Ju^  iTj^t.  •  uu  .    l      i  ^Y\ 

towards  knowing  thing.  M  theyare.     So  ^f??.'***^^*  WJIghbottRbood  ^il^t,. 

the  Celt's  claim  to^rawU  hitrfttg  his  geftioe  all  tbiugs  'be  equaii  Mid  let-  there:  b^  ^ 

and  its  mjrka  fklriy  ti»eiited  as  i^bjecta  of  no  .bar  totfche  good  qttalitieaof  (MJrrs 

tcfestklHe  iayeitigatiion  tha  Skx.tm  ean  hardly  camiiioB  ttaUtre  oa  either  aid^    In  »  I 

reject^  when  tittse  claims  ara  simfdy  ui^gsd  feur  g^er^tioQa  the  ddtlQ^piri^  aad\ . 

on- their- oiTft  meriKsi  and  are  out  mixed  Celtic  issagea  will  be  {iredi(MlDiiiai]ltj>3 

with  e/ctrimeou:!  pteteasioM  wliich  jeopar-.  This  has  happened  in  BiuidJty-)pM#;  7 

di^e  them.    Thascieoce  of  origin*,  a  science.  .  Qf  JrehiiML      In  ,  TiUOBnay;  J9m  - ite^  i 

wlfich  ia  at  the  bottom  of  all  real  know-  adjacent  coastiea  there,  ore  th^maflodsi ! 

ledge  of  the  actual  world,  and  which  i3  of  thedeseendants  of  theSiiwm«dH.) 

every  day  growmg  In  interest  and  import-  j.            j      ?/,      ^^T?r^i!^!^A^^^j. 

antt^^  is  4ry  incomplete  without  a  tho^  diem  a^d  settlers  (rfJhtobeth^S' and' J 

roo-hlv  critical  krrtwiedge  of  the  Celts,  CromweUs  days.     Many  aiul  .^eimii 

and  their  ge^iis,  language,  aad  llteraturew  madly    families  have  'l^tllJliedv  iTimu 

Thifl-Mietice  faaa  MiU  great  progreis  to  swrnames.    They^e^  as  in-iid/iaaDgrt  I 

makSy  bat  its  pragieas  made  evea  witliin  otheccaaeB,  more. Irish' than  theurnhj^ 

thermuUedtioQ  of  thojMi  yiho  are  in  middle  tives,  and'  in  no  fout  !of  'Xrnlaad  :BKt/r 

life,  ba«ali^dy  afiEected  moat  of  oar  com-  found  SUb|SCts.of  the  Bagliah'JcroWlt^t 

mon.  notions  .i^out  the  Celtic  race;  and  more  iukscwarm  itt  their  feoay-'  ^  ../l 

this  change  shows,  too,  how  Bcience,  the  OurKmg8«t  Arms,  wkediertOatHo 

knowmg  thmgsas  they  are,  may  even  have  ter,  Glarenoicur^ iyi^,  Of  .TJisleU;.if.r 

aalutaiy  practical  coasc^qilences."  .     <  wi-^*.*™*"**  ^jvu^  vl  .  v«>»^,  ^ ./ 

^          ,             ,       ,.    „     -   ,.  indinea  tohe  c»mmimkatiw  (mlhft;: 

Appraeiattn^   the    kindly  feeling  compkrativBinHnheTpofrUvmgrepreri) 

evident  p  this  extract,  as  well  as  sentaitiveB  of-  thevahcieafct-  GeHio  Ancb;! 

through   tliD   eutire  easiiy,  towards  Aliglo^NoraiaafaobElity, woiiLd  ahowi f 

Gael  a^nd  Oytnro,  we  are  sensiUe  of  that,  the   andienfc.iGahlioi  iddefa  -^n 

an  undue  depieciatiou  of  Celtic  power  Seothwd  snd  Xrelaad,  if  pecquttedio 

ai^d  influence.  In  modern  times  and  gaaefrom  the  doa^-^ao  moomi^riiHa 

in  this  very  day.     Mr.  Arnold  has  aUV  atianged  fiwr.  fcheia'by  vJAmoB:; 

scarcely  taken  into  account  the  large  M'PkerBoiiy  would   anile  rani  iooki 

number  of  individuals  plodding  and  with  eontemptnoas  pcty  on  ibfe-atr-f., 

piannlngr  for  existence  or  indepen-  rowful  shades  o€  the?Narmant-e<H>- 1 

deuce  or  station  at  this  pioment  in  querwaafi  Ha«diig«^B«W!l«ft'if«yapttt'> 

England  and  the  Scottish  LpwUnd^  di««ot  descendants  *o  xnaiiifiaih  .htateii 

in  wj^oseveina  Celtic  blood  is  career*  in  their  family  halls- 1   Tiyi«niiiiieal. 

ing.    When  he  has  realiaed  this,  let  their  Balddfactioci  they  liav*.  en^ jt»o 

him  add  the  millions  of  Aueriean  contemplate  the  jrdyal  re^deiiete  e£^ 

Celts,  guessing  and  calculating,  and  Bngknd  to  find  heal^Ocilw.bloadb 

making  fortunes   in  a    hurry,   and  coursiiig  through  the  viein*  jqI  cto j 

acting  as  the  pioneers  of  crvilization,  august'  Soverciga  and  he?,  childtea*.. 

and  growing  up  into   members  of  whom  God  preserve  I.         -.  ;  ■  ../.    i 

congress.    Let  him  then  look  to  our  Dwelling  on  these:;  and.  kiadtcd. 

colonies,  east  and  west,  for  myriads  sul^cts,  we  are  not  mueh  dianiayBd". 

of  industrious  and  estimable  descend-  by  the  discDuraging  view^itakea  Jhy: 

ants  of  Irish,  and  Highlanders^  and  Mr.  AmiDld  of  th^  struggie'.  bebwedn 

Welsh.    If  a  question  be  proposed  to  Oeitic  and  Saxxm  powers,,  ih- whiokf^ 

an  examiner  in  any  aeademy  or  ool-  we  must  aay  he  eidiibitsf  aiO:rmd»'0 

legein  Great  BriUin  as  to  the  relative  ^riooe  boasting  over  the  weakBc- 

profidency  of  his  Celtic  and  SaOton  party.                       .     ,     n      .  • .  .j 

students,  we  know  well  what  answer  /                             ,'.-., 

will  be  given,  as  we  have  more  than  "  l  kaow  my  hiother  Snxqf^;  I  iwKwrr 

once  maide  the  inquiry.   If  a  scrutiny  their  strength;  and  I  know  tjje  ..C<|lti(^j 

were  instituted  as  to  the  birthplace  S^^^^^  V^  make  nothing  of.  trying  to  set; 

and  the  descent  of  the  host  of  liter-  ?L^"'T  ^S^^'^V  .^*  'a  ^^t  Tt^^  uL 

ai7  men  by  whom  the  exiirtenoa  of  '"^  !!f i^^^J^'',^  i'^JS^^^ 

thfl  dA\\v  and  wfipklv  and  monthlv  ^^  Aganwt  them  as  a  polUIcal  ittd  sdCi^^ 

tne  aauy,  ana  weeKiy,  ana  moniniy,  counter-power,  as  the  soul  of  a  hostile 

and  quarterly  penodicals  m  the  mo-  nationality.                                   "  "  ""^ 

dern  HabylpA  ia  maintained  it  would  <'To  me  there  Is  something' iMamfel  «n 

redound  to  the  credit  of  Celtic  ta-  hearing  a  Welahmaa  or «n  Ir«dbmaaiMUb)iCi 
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preten8ioii»— natural  pretoosions  I  admit—  In  this  andent  MS.  are  ootttaned 

bnt  how  hopelessly  Tain,  to  sueh  a  rival  several  tracts,  some  of  wfaich  ^lall  be 

establishment;  there  i»  something  mournful  noticed. 

in  hearing  an  Englishman  scout  them  ...  iJ^  translation  ittto  €kelie  of  the 

we  have  plenty  o(  strength  for  swaUowing  jj|Bt0ry   ©f  Nemiiua,   by  Gilia  Oae- 

up  and  absorbing  as  much  as  we  dioose.  ^^  •      ^^^  ^^^  ^j,   ^^^^ 

There  is  nothmg  to  hinder  US  from  ijaang  ^     j         ^     ^         ^  j^^^ 

that  last  poor  material  remams  of  that  _,  **  J**^„  ^    ^^     /,        a^^^u.     ^f    fi* 

Celtic  po^rwhich  once  was  everywhere,  FoFghaiU      on     ^hc     death     of    St. 

but  has  long  since  in  the  lace  of  civilization,  Colum   Cllle,   A.D.   591.      Ihe   oom- 

fallen  oat  of  sight.    We  may  threaten  them  position  IS  axscompamed  by  an  mter- 

with  extinction  if  we  will,  and  may  almost  lined  gloes,  for  many  TTords  nsed  in 

say  in   thraatening    them,  like    Ceeaar  the  sixth  century  had  become  obsolete 

threatening  with  death  the  tribune  Metellus  {j^  the  eleventh.  Keferencesare  made  m 

who    clused   the    treasury  doors    against  thisglofiS  to  authorities  nowunknovn. 

him:— *  And  when  I  threaten  this,  young  3    ^  large  fragment  of  the  Tdin  if  0 

man,  to  thresten  it  is  more  trouble  tome  (jhuailgne,  a  celel»at«d  cattle  raid, 

than  to  do  It.  occurring  just  before  the  commence- 

This  if  the  view  were  correct  would  ment  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which 

be  a  terrible  state  of  things.    Alas !  the    redoubted    Ourhullatn,    Conor 

if  all  the  Celtic  genius,  and  talent,  King   of   Ulster,    Macv    Queen   of 

and  skill,  and  thought,  and    mere  Connaught,  Fergus  Roy  and  otlier 

bodily  power,  now  at  the  service  of  heroes  of  history  and  romance  were 

the  genius  that  represents  Britannia  concerned. 

weTe>^nthdrawn tomorrow,  Mr.  Arnold  4.  A  tract  on  the  MeKa  Cladh 

and  the  Saxon  element  left  to  itself  or  drunken  fit  of  the  men  of  Ulster, 

would  l)ii  not  a  little  terrified,  and  during  which  they  invaded  Muntter, 

with  good  reason.    We  return  to  our  and  killed  King  Conri  at  his  abode 

exploration  among  the  ancient  Gaelic  of  Teamhair  Luachra  in  Kerry. 

remains,  with  the  view  of  exhibit-  Other   subjects   copied   into  the 

ing  the  early  spread  and  influence  of  volume  were  Cattle   Baids  ariang 

letters  among  the  Gael  of  Ireland.  from  the  great  one,  the  Wanderings 

of  Maelduin's  ship  in  the  Atlantic 

oAauc  Mss.:  th«  lkabhar  ka  nrmBB..  for  three  years ;  the  death  of  Gonsiry 

the    Great   at   the    Brmghean    da 

The  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Dearga  (near    Bornabreena   in   the 

Academy  possesses  a  rare   volume  Dubhn  mountauns) ;  Poems  by  Flann 

entitled  the ''  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow."  of  Monasterboyce,   1056 ;  Romances 

The  contents  were  copied  into  it  by  of    the    Ante-Christian    times  ;   a 

one   Maelmuirre    (Mary's   Tonsured  History  of  the  great  Pagan  Cem- 

Servant),  a  monk  of  Clonmacnois,  eteries  of  Ennn,  and  accounte  of  the 

whose  death  is  recorded  at  the  year  books  from  which  the  several  subjecU 

1106.     This  is  established   by  the  were  borrowed, 

following  entry  by  the  same  hand  That  several  of  these  subjects  hsa 

which  filled  the  body  of  the  volume  been  familiar  to  poeU  and  story- 

at  the  top  of  folio  45.  tellers  some  centuries  previons  ap- 

..mt^.    .        .-1    *v      .    ^.^^  K,r  pears  plainly  enough  from  the  state- 

-This  IS  •  ^^;?;l  ^f^^^^pP^P^J*^"^  ^y  ments  made  by  tteir  successore  ia 

Maelmuin  son  of  the  son  of  Conn.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

The  latest  year  in  which  the  book  concerning  the  loss  of  the  tale  of  the 

could  have  beeh  written  is  determined  Tain  Bo  Uhuailane  (driving  away  of 

by  the  following  entry  in  the  "  Annals  the  cattle  of  Cooley)  and  the  troubles 

of  the  Four  Masters,"  at  the  date  inflicted  on  the  bards  of  the  sixth 

quoted,  1106.  century  in  oi-der  to  its  recovery.    In 

"Maelmuiri,  son  of  the  son  of  Con  na^  one  account  it  was  stated  that  a  jare 

m  Bochf  was  kiUed  in  the  middle  of  the  old  volume  the  Cttt/m«?n  (consisting 

church  at  Cluainmacnois  by  a  party  of  of  a  COW-hlde)  had  been  conveyed  to 

robbew."  Italy,  that  the  2'ain  was  contained  m 

•  ♦  **  Conn  of  the  Poor,"  his  particular  vocation  being  the  relief  of  th^  distressed.  Jfc« 
name  of  the  great  monastie  institution  implies  the  plain  or  pasture  of  the  awivc  of  Ko», 
or  of  the  student  (Cluain  Mac  Kois).  Of  the  o^vaer  of  the  animals  or  his  era  we  camot 
apeak  with  any  certainty. 
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this  volume,  and  that  the  great  bard  Gnelic  brother  of  Henry  VTII.    This 

Seanchan  Torpest  being  taunted  with  statement  is  made  from  internal  evi- 

his  inability  to  recite  the  old  heroic  dence  furnished  by  the  volume.    At 

iBLjt  sent  his  sons  to  Italj^  in  search  the  end  of  page  202  of  the  MS.  in  the 

of  the  volume  in  which  it  was  pre-  same  handwriting  as  the  rest  of  the 

served.   ■  One  of  these  young  men  book,  is  inserted  a  note  of  which  the 

having  left  the  other  restmg  beside  a  following  is  a  portion  : — 

tall  standing  stone  in  the  evening,  a  Benediction  and  health  from  Finn  the 

went  to  look  for  a  suitable  lodging.  Bishop  of  KUdare  to  Aedh  Mac  Crimthainn, 

The  other  (Murgen)  tracing  in  the  the  tutor  of  the  chief  King  of  Leth  Mogha 

Oglmim  inscription  of  the  stone  the  Naadhat,     .     .     .    chief  hiBtorian  of  Lein- 

name  of  Fergus  Mac  Roy,  one  of  the  ster,  in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  the  culti- 

chief  personages  of  tlie  lay,  adjures  yatiou  of  books,  knowledge,   and  learn- 

his  spirit  to  appear  an<l  relate  the  lost  *"ff*    •    •    •" 

romance.     Immediately  he  becomes  ^^  |.^p  ^^  foij^   200  appei^  in 

sensible  of  the  presence  of  the  niighty  ^  very  ancient  hand,  a  tributV  of  Bor- 

shade  refulgent  m  his  beautiful  brown  ^^w  for  the  exile  of  the  wicked  King 

hair  his  green  mantle,  his  gold-nb^^^  ^f  Leinstcr,  written  while  Dermod 

shirt,  his  gold-hilted  sword,  and  his  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^i,  h^^     jj  ^^  France- 
sandals   of    bronze,   a   fog   gathers 

round  and  the  wild  legend  is  related  **^  ^"f^"  Mary!  it  U  a  great  deed 

to  the  sou  of  Seanchan  .♦  J?**^  ^f  ^,  ^''^\  ^"  >"»"  ^^^"^  /'^r'  ^^'% 

Annthpr   vpr^iion  rpnrp«?pnta  Span-  Kalenda  of  August,  viz.,  Dermod,  i^ow  of 

Anotnei   veision  repiesenta  &ean-  ^^,^^,^  ^Uc  Murroch  King  of  Leinater 
Chan  and  the  great  bardic  body  put  ^^^  ^f  ^^e  Danes  (of  Dublin),  to  have  been 
under  mtcrdu-t  by  St.  Mnrvan,  bro-  banished  over  the  s.a  ea-stwards  by  the 
ther  to  Gudire,  King  ol  Cuunaught,  men  of  Krlnn.      Uch,  uch !  O  Lord,  what 
for  their  insolence  at  the  court  of  sliallldo!" 
this  monarch.    They  are  not  allowed  oil    t»    i     en 
to  recite  i)oem  nor  stoiy,  nor  sleep  The  Book  of  Genesis  and  the    In- 
the  second  night  in  the  same  place,  vasions  of  Ireland"  were  sure  to  be 
till  they  have  recovered  the  complete  found  in  most  of  these  fine  old  col- 
story.    St.  Kiaran  (this  was  in  tlie  lections.    Genesis  happens  not  to  be 
6th  century)  and  other  saints  whose  i"  ^^^  volume  under  notice  ;  some  of 
holiness  had  not  extinguished  their  the  subjects  are  named  below— 
love  of  letters,  assembled  at  the  tomb  .  1-  Specimens  of  ancient  versifica- 
of  Fergus,  and  used  sucli  powerful  *»<>»»  poems  on  Tara,and  an  explana- 
adjurations  for  three  days,  that  at  tion  and  plan  of  its  Midchuarta  or 
last  he   appeared   and   recited  the  Banqueting  Hall,  sundry  poems  on 
Cattle  Raid  of  Oooley  from  beginning  the    ancient    wars,     and    Leinster 
to  end.    In  order  to  obviate  all  risk  Bketches  in  prose  and  poetry. 
of  future  mischance,  St.  Kiaran  of  ^  2.  An  account  of   the    Battle  of 
Clonmacnois  copied  it  out  during  the  g?*  na  Righ    (promontory  of  the 
recitation  in  a  volume  made  from  the  Kings)  fought  bv  the  men  of  Leinster 
hide  of  a  pet  cow.    Pass  we  now  against  the    Ulster  men  about  the 
to  another  valuable  but  not  so  old  a  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
collection.  3.  An  imperfect  copy  of  the  Me9ca 

Uladhy  which  may  be  found  also  in 
our  contents  of  the  Leabbar  na 
hUidhre  (Book  of  the  Dun  Cow). 

This  valuable  volume   preserved  4.  Part  of  Cormac's  Glossary  ap- 

in    Trinity    College,   Dublin,    was  parently    copied   from  the  original 

transcribed  in  the  lifetime  of  Finn  written  three  centuries  before. 

Mac    Gorman,  Bishop   of   Kildare,  5.  A  copy  of  the  Dinnsenchus,  a 

whose  death  occurred  in  1160.    He  topographical  tract  supposed  to  have 

wrote  it  for  the  amusement  and  edi-  been  copied  at  Tara,  iLD.  565. 

fication  of  Hugh  Mac  Crimthainn,  6.  The  Battle  of  Mach  Mucruimhe, 

some  time  tutor  to  that  bad  boy,  the  in  which  was  slain  Art  the  Melan- 

future  Dermod  Mac  Murroch,  the  choly  (2nd  century). 

•  For  a  beaatifol  and  weird  venioa  ol  the  recoveiy  of  the  TVwn,  thoroughly  Oaelic  in 
its  turna  of  thought  and  poetic  expression,  see  "  Lays  of  the  ViTestern  Gael,"  by  Samud 
Fer^son,  ll.d.,  m.r.x.a. 
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vn  BOOK  o»  mALhvmon,  leligious  cliaracter.    It  was  "irritten 

at  Dim  Poigbre  near  ^t^lon^  "where 
This  fine  old  volume,  notr  in  the    the  Mac  Egans,  a  family  celebrated. 

Sossessioii  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca-  for  their  great  proficiency  in  legai 
edny,  inras  in  part  trritten  at  Bally-  studies,  kept  schools  of  lav,  litera- 
mote  in  Sligo,  at  the  house  of  Mac  tare,  and  poetry.  Manv  of  the  pieces 
Doiiogh,  lonJ  of  Oorann,  the  chie'f  in  the  Leabhar  Mor  Dnha  Doighre 
Birribes  being  Solomon  O'Droma  and  .  are  translations  from  the  liitin.  The 
Manns  O'Duigenann  ;  its  contents  collecting  and  copying  is  as^^igned  to 
consist  of—  the  end  of  14th  century.    AVe  quote 

1.  The  Book  of  Inyasions,  followed    some  of  the  princinal  subjects— 

by  a  series  of  ancient  chronological,  1.  A  Scripture  Narrative  from  the 
genealogical,  and  historical  pieces  in  Creation  to  Solomon,  the  Life  of  Onr 
prose  and  verse.  Lord   Jesus   Christ,    Lives   of  the 

2.  Pedigrees  of  Irish  Saints,  and  Apostles,  and  the  finding  of  the  Holy 
genealogies  of  all  the  great  Milesian    Cross. 

fnniiliea.  2.  A  collection  of  Sermons  for  the 

3.  A  biography  of  Conor  Mac  principal  festivals  of  the  year— the 
Nessa  King  of  Ulster,  the  narrative  text  being  always  given  m  Latin, 
of  the  progress  of  Aithime  the  wicked  moral  trad»,  St.  Sechnars  Hymo  iu 
buifi  and  satirist,  and  the  destruction  honour  of  St  Patrick,  and  the  Alim 
he  caused,  and  the  Adventures  of  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  and  a  devout  tract 
King  Oormao  in  the  House  of  JMan-    by  St  Gildas. 

anuii  Mao  Lir.  These  two  curious  3.  The  Felire  or  Fe^tology  of  the 
legends,  one  having  perhaps  a  his-  Irish  Saints,  with  their  pedigrees  by 
torioal  foundation,  are  to  be  found  in  Angus  Ceile  De  (Gildea,  God's  ser- 
tke  Dublin  University  Maga-  vant),  the  original  being  a  MS.  of  the 
ziShL  eighth  century.      Abstracts  of  the 

■L  The  names,  parentage,  and  hus-  lives  of  several  of  the  Irish  saints,  h- 
bauds  of  distingnished  Iriishwonien  gends  of  old  kings  and  sainte^  the 
down  to  the  i2th  century,  a  tract  on  mirtyrology  of  Angus  Ceile  De,  writ- 
the  mothei-s  of  Irish  saints,  a  disqui-  ten  hi  Tamlacht,  near  Dublin, 
sition  on  the  origin  of  the  names  and  4.  Expositions  of  theljord's  Prayer, 
surnames  of  distinguished  Irishmen,     tl^e  Ten  Commandments,  &&,  rales 

5.  A  copy  of  the  translation  of  of  discipline  for  the  order  of  the 
Nennius's  History  into  Gaelic  which  Ceilidh^  De  {(h(ldef9\  litanies,  Utur- 
ha<4  a  counterpart  in  the  Leabhar  na  gics,  monastic  rules,  canons,  and  rules 
hUidhre  already  notieed,  an  ancient  for  observing  the  Sabbath, 
grammar  and  prosody,  with  sped-  An  incongruous  subject — the  Life 
mens  of  ancient  Irish  Versification,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  forms  jwirt 
all  explanation  of  the  Oghuim  char-  of  the  volume,  tbe  original  being: 
acters  with  illustrations,  the  Book  of  found  in  the  book  of  St  Berchain  of 
Bights,  a  treatise  on  the  reciprocal  Clonsost,  a  MS.  of  the  seventh  oen- 
relations  of  the  Ard  Righ,  the  minor  tury.  This  rare  old  volume  belong  to 
kings,  and  great  chiefs  to  each  other,    the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

the  privileges  belonging  to  each  class, 

and  the  restrictions  (some  of  them       ,.^,  lbabhacr  buu>«b  l»caix,"  xwmw 
arbitrary  and  unaccountable  enough)  book  ur  ucax. 

imposed  on  them. 

6.  The  Dinnsenchus  (another  copy  This  is  a  MS.  of  1390,  written  oy 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster),  a  tract  rela-  two  individuals  of  the  family  of  Mac 
tivo  to  the  great  Nial  of  the  Nine  Firbis,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
Hostages,  several  mythological  pieces,  long  enduring  devotedness  to  their 
and  translations  of  the  Argonautic  native  literature.  The  ▼riterswCTe 
Expeditions,  the  Trojan  War,  and  the  Donnoch  and  Oilla  Isa  Mac  firtBs. 
Adventures  of  Eneas.  Here  are  some  of  the  subjects^ 

1.  Family  and  political  poems  pe- 
•<riiBt.tAuuiiBH>Ac,**svBCKLSDBooit.         latlug  to  tho  G'Kellys  and  O'Omh 

nors  of  Connanght,  and  the  O'Im- 
Thts-*oneof  the  most  distinguished    nels  of  Donegal,  and  monastic  roles 
of  our  ancient  books  for  its  fine  exe-    in  verse. 
cuUoft-^aittly  includes  pieces  of  a       2.  Poems  relating  to  Tai«,mha 
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plan  and  deacriptioQ  of  its  BanquetiBg  lar  can  appreciate  his  mental  suffer- 

HalL  which  has  been  made  use  of  by  ings  on  aiscoveriDg  the  profanations 

the  late  Mr.  Petrie.    (The  Book  of  and  abstractions  to  which  the  Ten- 

Xieinster  conUtins  the  same   tract)  erable  relic  had  been  subgected. 

This  is  followed  by  the  History  of  After  much  lamenting,  and  com* 

the  Creation,  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  plaining,  and  exploring,  all  turned  out 

taken  from  Genesis.  well  but  at  some  considerable  ex^ 

3-  The  next  subject,  the  "  Battle  of  pense  to  the  RI.A*      The  Book  of 

Ktagh  Hath,''  has  been  given  in  ab-  Lismore  is  safely  housed  within  its 

stract  in  this  magazine.  library,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 

4.  The  following  portions  of  this  OTlynns  and  O'Vandals  of  all  fhture 
volume  have  been  already  mentioned  centuries.  May  our  repositories  oon*^ 
as  extant  in  the  books  before  named : —  tinue  to  be  preserved  from  the  ravages 
the  Tain  Bo  Clmailgne  imperfect,  of  fire  and  intestine  warfare!  Has 
the  IDeath  of  Oonairo  the  Great,  at  any  living  archs&ologist  endeavoured 
Bruighean  da  Dearga,  the  *^Wan-  to  fancy  his  sensations  on  hearing 
deringa  of  Maslduin's  Ship,'*  pieces  some  fine  morning  that  the  library  en 
relative  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  Conri  Trinity  College  and  that  of  the  Royal 
of  Kerry,  and  the  Book  of  Rights.  Irish  Academy  bad  been  destn^ed 

5.  Reign  andDeatli  of  Muircertagh  by  conflagration  the  evening  before  % 
Mac  El  ca  at  Sletty,  by  the  Royne,  in  lu  the  Book  of  Lismore  are  brought 
527 ;  au  abstract  of  the  Ixittle  of  Dun-  together, — 

b»)lg,  in  Wicklow,  where  Braudubh,  1.  **The  Hill  of  Bellowing  Ox3en," 

King  of  Leinster, defeated  the  Kin*,'  of  a  tale  of  enchantment  embodying  the 

Leath  Cuinn,  and  the  Adventures  of  invasion  of  Munster  by  Coarmac  Mac 

Labraidh  Ijoingseach.     This  volume  Airt — ^given  ab'eady  in  this  maga- 

belongs  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  zine,  a  topographical  account  of  the 

Que  of  its  writera,  Gilla   lea  Mor  two  Fermoys,  legends  of  Cairbre  Cat* 

Mac  Firbi*  was  also  employed  in  the  head  and  other  personages,  wherein  is 

getting  up  of  tiie  book  of  lecan  described    the    insurrection    of   the 

which  was  finished  in  the  year  1416.  AUJt^ch   Twa^/ki,— Attacots  as  they 

He  was  aided  in  the  work  by  two  are  called  by  Bede  and  other  histo- 

other  scribes.     The  volume  is  pre-  riaus. 

served  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  2.  Ancient  Lives  of  Irish  Saint.% 

The  subjects  are  nearly  identical  with  The  Romance  of  Charlemagne  and 

those  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  the  his    Knights,   ascribed    to   Bishop 

additions  consisting  of  the  '*  Tribes  Turpen  (in  reality  a  Breton  romance), 

and  sub-divisions  of  the  territory  of  several  pieces  on  the  early  history  of 

Hy  Fiaca^ch."    Let  us  pass  to  the  the  Church  down  to  the  reign  of  John, 

lost  ancient  book  our  space  will  per*  King  of  England,  extracts  from  the 

mit  of  noticing  in  detail  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  exploits  of 

the  brave  Ceallachan  King  of  Mun- 

THi  BOOK  or  vsMORs.  stor  agaiost  the  Danes  in  the  tenth 

century. 
This  curious  MS.  was  unknown  to  The  last  piece  in  the  book  is  one  of 
Irish  Literati  till  the  year  1814,  when  great  interest,  unfortunately  it  is  de- 
in  breaking  a  passage  in  the  Castle  fective.  It  is  called  the  il^//amA  na 
of  Lismore,  county  Waterford,  itself  ^eanorach  (Dialogues  of  the  Saffes)^ 
and  a  crozier  were  discovered  in  a  these  seniors  being  St  Patrick;  Oisin. 
wooden  box.  It  was  taken  great  son  of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhail,  and 
care  of  for  about  a  twelve  month,  but  Caeilthe  Mac  Ronain,  the  two  latter 
then  in  evil  hour  was  lent  to  a  having  been  preserved  in  the  Land  of 
worthy  in  Cork,  who  disfigured  it  by  Youth  under  the  Atlantic, — say  from 
scribbling  notesi  binding  it  badly,  and  a.d.  296  till  a.I).  460,  for  the  purpose 
suffering  it  to  be  copied  and  muti-  of  being  converted,  and  of  giving  valu* 
lated.  It  was  returned  to  the  Duke  able  information  conoemine  the  diffa** 
of  Devoutihire  s  agent,  Colonel  Cun  y,  rent  localities  in  Erinn,  and  how  they 
between  1816  and  1820,  and  remained  obtained  their  names.  Had  the  Ossi- 
unexamined  till  1839,  when  being  anic  Society  been  adequately  sup- 
borrowed  by  the  Royal  Irish  Aca^  ported,  the  Tarn  and  the  AgaUamh 
demy  it  came  under  the  eyes  of  the  would  have  been  published  ere  now, 
late  Mr.  0*Curry.    No  ordinary  scho-  but  we  hear  that  the  Irish  Arobtao* 
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logical  Society  inteod  to  ^ive  them  to    tkm  of  the  illmtratioiiB  is  calcakted 
the  world,  text  and  English  Tersion.      to  throw  an  artist  proud  of  his  powen 


oAKUc  MM.  urns  onpiBS  or  moiib  amcibsit  ostms. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  readers  to 


into  despair. 


ntt  oBsnmrs  ontAiac  bbuohl 


whom  the  present  subject  possesses  There  are  some  indications  of  the 
the  quality  of  novelty  will  not  insist  Ossianic  lore  found  in  these  nre 
on  the  production  of  the  originals,  or  old  collections.  In  Gilla  Caemhain's 
at  least  the  very  earlv  copies  of  the  poetical  chronology  (middle  of  ele- 
Tain  of  the  Agallamh  of  "  Connac's  venth  century)  the  death  of  Pion  Mac 
adventures  in  the  country  of  Mananan  Cumhatl  is  recorded.  In  a  M&  of 
Mac  Lir,"  or  any  of  the  other  poems,  the  sixteenth  century  (T.C.D.),  ia  re- 
and  tales  preserved  in  the  books  just  lated  among  many  other  romantic  in- 
passed  in  review,  in  order  to  be  con-  cidents  his  courtsnip  of  Ailbhe  daugh- 
viiiced  of  the  early  love  of  letters  pos-  ter  of  King  Cormac.  We  have  alrcaay 
sessed  by  the  ancient  Scots  of  Ireland,  quoted  the  curious  tract  of  the  Dlalo- 
and  the  existence  of  MSS.  among  gues  of  his  son  Oisin  and  his  relative 
them.  The  quantity  of  original  mat-  Oaeilthe  with  St  Patrick.  In  the 
ter  in  all  the  volumes  quoted,  ranging  Book  of  Leinster  is  told  the  flight  of 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  Grainne,  Fion's  intended  wife,  with 
century  is  exceedingly  small,  the  Diannuid,  and  their  concealment  m  a 
writers  being  more  careful  to  preserve  cave  on  Howth  (Ben  Edair). 
the  lore  which  was  ancient  in  their  There  are  five  poems  whose  anthor- 
days  than  to  seek  for  fame  by  original  ship  is  given  to  Fionn,  and  tbese  are 
treatises  of  their  own.  The  preser-  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  the 
vation  to  this  day  of  the  Books  of  Book  of  Lecan.  The  subject  of  the 
Dnrrow,  of  Dimma,  and  of  Eelhu  first  is  the  life  and  death  of  GoU  Mac 
which  were  written  in  the  sixth  and  Moma,  who  slew  Fionn's  father  in 
seventh  centuries,  implies  the  exist-  the  battle  of  Castle  Cnoc,  but  in  the 
ence  of  historical  ana  miscellaneous  end  became  a  trustworthy  lieuteoaDt 
tracts,  of  romances  and  poems  of  the  of  Fionn  himself.  l%is  poem  con- 
same  date.  These  books  just  men-  tains  344  lines.  The  second  poem  of 
tioned  being  copies  of  the  G<)6pel6  and  twenty  lines  is  occupied  with  the 
Psalms,  have  been  preserved  by  the  origin  of  the  name  MachrdaGheiti 
pious  care  of  a  devout  people,  especi-  (plain  of  the  Two  Swans).  The  third 
ally  as  they  and  their  ornamented  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
cases  were  considered  as  possessed  of  Roirend  a  place  in  Offaly. 
supernatural  virtues.  These  vei^  an-  These  three  poems,  originally  he- 
cient  MSS.  are  preserved  in  Trinity  longing  to  the  topograph  icai  tract 
College.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  called  the  Dtnnsmchua  (see  ante), 
possesses  the  Domhnack  Airgiodd  are  found  only  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
or  silver  shrine  in  which  the  poor  re-  ster.  The  fourth  and  fifth  poems  are 
mains  of  the  leaves  of  a  book  are  found  both  in  it  and  the  Book  of 
visible  through  a  glass-case.  The  Lecain.  The  first  of  these  includes  a 
book  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  description  of  Ro9  Broe  (Badgered 
Patrick.  Our  most  zealous  archseolo-  Wood),  now  St  Mullin's,  on  the  con- 
gists  do  not  venture  to  turn  the  out-  fines  of  Carlow  and  Wexford,  and  the 
side  leaves  for  fear  of  destroying  their  last  relates  the  tragic  story  of  the 
texture.  The  Book  of  KeUs  is  sup-  princesses  Fithir  and  Dairine,  dangh- 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Colum  ters  of  Tuathal  Teach  tmar,  King  of 
Cille  (sixth  century).    The  fine  exeou-  Ireland.* 

*  Achy  AncheAn,  King  of  Leinster,  coming  to  the  Court  of  the  Ard-Righ,  espoiued 
Dairine,  and  brought  her  to  his  palace,  probably  Dinn-Righ  on  the  Barrow.  He  mftle 
hlfl  appearance  a  couple  of  years  later  at  the  court  of  his  father 'in-law,  wept  saudry  cro- 
codile tears  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife  by  illness,  dwelt  at  the  court  some  time,  ht?^ 
the  lovely  Fithir  to  console  him  in  his  affliction,  succeeded,  and  conducted  his  new  bride 
to  Dinn-Righ,  where  thej  were  received  by  the  much  startled  Dairine  who  was  no  BXie 
dead  than  her  wicked  lord.  Fithir  at  the  sight  of  her  betray^Kl  sister  fell  dead,  and  Dainoe 
outlived  her  only  a  few  hours.  Their  father  on  learning  the  tMgedy  Invaded  LeUwtfr, 
defeated  the  traitor,  and  imposed  the  terrible  cow  tribute,  the  BorounAe  lAriehmm,  tnm 
the  later  re-unposition  of  which  King  Brian  son  of  Ccneiigh  obtained  the  nans  o( 
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So  far  the  Book  of  LeinBter,  but  never  before  seen  the  manBion  now 

that  of  Lecain,  in  addition,  contains  standing  so  invitingly  open  to  afford 

a  poem  of  Fionn,  originally  in  the  them  hospitality.     They  enter  and 

DmntenchuSy  where  he  dwells  on  the  find  promise  of  refreshment  and  rest, 

origin  of  the  name  Drtiim  Dean  at-  but  during  their  stay  they  are  sub- 

taclied  to  a  hill  in  Leinster.  jected  to  fearful  trials  by  enemies  of 

No   living  archaeologist   pretends  theirs  who  possess  druidic   powers, 

that  these   poems  were  written  by  The  poem  affords  some  curious  infor- 

Fionn,  but  the  assumption  of  the  fact  mation  on  topographical  matters  in 

inthatoldLeinstcrMS.  of  the  twelfth  the  south.      The   late    Dr.  Anster 

century  proves  the  existence  of  the  furnished  a  free  translation  of  the 

man  previous  to  that  time  as  a  his-  noem  to  the  Dublin  Universitt 

toric  personage,  or  a  poet,  or  a  hero  Magazine. 

of  romance.    He  was  considered  by       In    the    Dinnseiicfius,   copied   as 
the  Four  Masters  (no  unsound  autho-  already  mentioned  into  the  jDOoks  of 
ritics}  as  a  once  living  hero,  who  fell  Lecan  and  Ballymote,  is  preserved 
by  assassins  in  the  year  283,  in  the  the  only  poem  of  "  Fergus  the  Elo- 
reign  Cf  Cairbre  son  of  Cormac    Hii  quent,"  son  of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhail, 
genealogy  is  given  at  full  length  in  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  coilec- 
the  Book  of  Leinster.    A  few  sen-  tions.    It  purports  to  give  the  ex- 
tences  shall  now  exhibit  Oisiu's  claims  planation  of  the  name  of  a  spring 
to  immortality.  {Ti^^ra  JSeangarvina)  issuing  from  a 
The  same  Book   of  Leinster  has  clett  in  a  rock  in  the  S.E.  of  the 
preserved  a  short  poem  of  23  lines  county  of  Kerxy.    In  the  poem,  con- 
attributed  to  Oisin,  on  the  fatal  fight  sisting  of  132  lines,  is  related  how 
of  Gabhra  (Garristown  in  Meath),  in  Oisin  and  some  companions  were  in- 
which  Osgur  tlio  noblest  of  all  the  veigled  by  the  fairies  into  the  cavern 
Fianna  feU  by  the  hand  of  Cairbre,  from  which  the  spring  issued,  and 
and  the  power  of  the  Militia  of  Erinn  were  there  detained  for  a  twelve- 
was   enaed.     In  this  poem  which  month.    Oisin  continued  daily  to  cut 
SOisin's  or  not)  is  of  very  ancient  chips  from  his  spear  and  iling  them 
late,  Cairbre  is  represented  as  fight-  into  the  stream,  and  thus  at  last 
ing  on  horseback,  and  reference  is  eflfected  his  release.    For  Fionn  com* 
made  to  an  Oghuim  inscription.  ing  to  the  rill  near  its  issue  from  the 
The   secona  poem   in   the  same  cavern,  saw  one  or  two  of  the  chips, 
volume  contains  216  lines.    In  the  recognised  them  as  separated  portions 
beginning,  Oisin,  old  and  blind,  re-  of  his  son's  weapon,  got  into  the 
fers  to  a  great  fair  just  then  held  on  cavern,  and  freed  the  captives. 
Magh  Life  (Plain  of  the  Liffey),  and       Caeilthe  Mac  Ronain,  cousin  of 
laments  nis  own  inability  to  enjoy  it,  Fionn,  was  celebrated  for  his  fleet- 
and  contend  in  the  warlike  games  in  ness  of  foot,  and  his  poetical  powers, 
course  of  celebration.    The  solemnity  In  the  Dinnsenc/^us  is  found  a  poem 
recalls  to  his  memory  a  visit  which  attributed  to  him,  in  which  is  re-* 
his  father  Fionn  and  some  of  his  corded  the  fate  of  the  lady  Cliona^ 
warriors,  including  himself,  had  made  who  was  drowned  near  Clonakilty 
in  his  youth  to  the  court  of  the  King  in  the  county  of  Cork.    The  waves 
of  lilunster,  and  the  races  then  held  which  break  over  the  spot  where  she 
in   their  honour.    The  black  horse  perished  were  long  called   Gliona's 
winner  of  the  race  is  presented  to  waves  (Tonn  Clicdhna  in  the  sin- 
Fionnbythe  hospitable  prince,  and  gul^r).  In  popular  mythology  Cliodh- 
after  a  reasonable  time  the  Great  na  is  considered  one  of  the   most 
chief,   mounted  on  his  new  steed,  powerful    of  the    Munster    fairies, 
and   accompanied   by   his    faithful  Readers  of  the   Univebsity  have 
knights,    proceed   to    a  strand    in  already  been  informed  of  some  of  her 
Kerry,  ana  the  powers  of  the  black  malicious  pranks, 
courser  are   tried  against  those  of  _  The  AgaU<imh  na  Seaiiorach  exists 
Oisin's  and  Cacilthe*s  fleet  runners,  in  the  Book  of  Lismore  as  already 
The  race  being  over  they  turn  inland,  mentioned,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and   being  benighted  they  enter  a  and  in  the  Library  of  St  Isidore  in 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bair-  Rome.    A  few  words  more  on  its 
%\tch  near  Ki Harney.     They  are  ac-  contents  will  not  be  without  use. 
quainted  with  the  locality,  but  have        After  the  fatal  battle  of  Gabhra 
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e>ft 


Asbare  ^dre  wm»  of  tbe  Feniaii  ehiefs 
felb  but  Oinn  and  Oaeilthe  the  Svift- 
fbotdU.      Thejr   wen    minicnlously 
praMO'ved  until  tbe  .yi«it  of  St»  Pa- 
tridc,  who  oonfioled  the  forloni  snr- 
•vi voti  of  the  ancient  heroio  bsnd«  and 
ke|l»ttbeni  with  him.    In  return  for 
hia  good  offices  they  told  him  the 
inamea  of  all  the  monntaim,  woods, 
plaias,  and  rivers,  whiohthey  met  on 
'their  til»Fels,  and  explained  to  what 
^ciroumstaaees  anch  and  anch  names 
owed  their  orfgiu.    Of  convse  mora 
•<»tteotit)n  was  iJaid  to  thps<^  titles 
which   were    impiBed   dnring   the 
^mortal  oareer  <if  Fionn  and  his  eele- 
'  toM;ed  ehieSBi      Thie  '  topdgrtuphieal 
'ond  historical  eatechiam   was  con- 
.  ductod  in  this  style. 
;.    St.  PutrioU  and  his  friends  were 
«vne  day  sitting  on  th^  hilt  of  Atid 
"jPfftrak,  (Phtr'wk's   Height)  in  ti>e 
conhty  of  Litnerick. '  At  the  time* of 
tile  oonf^renee  the  name  of  the  hill 
•  had-  heen  changed  f r«m  7\ilaeh  na 
Ffini  (Mmiwrof  the  Fians)  to  that 
. '  bf  Finntflfoch  (F^if  mound).  OaeUthe 
'*ai'the  Baitit's  teqoest  ^ve  him  ini\n'- 
ination  co^eemii^  a  meeting  held 
there  in  ancient  times  between  Fionn 
and  ft  yotmg  chief  who    had  just 
arrived  to  pay  his  court  tp  the  beau- 
'tlfiil'birt  (»l>ricifms  Lady  Oi^d^who 
had   furnished  her  fine  mansion  m 
'the  neighbourhood  with   the  most 
"laxuri^us  furniture  iVom  the  pre^nts 
'  made  by  her  still  unsuccessful  suitors. 
€ad  (TNeamhaitt  the  "new  aspirant, 
« had  come  provided  with  a  poetaoal 
'  de^tcription  of  her  house  as  a  fecom- 
'meudationy  and'  Fionn  hoping  that 
^ft  might  prove  effective,  (Conducted 
'  him  to  her  presence.    He  repeated 
liis   gorgeous    description,    and    so 
pleased  her  that  she  made  him  mas- 
ter of'heraelf  and  her  house.    A  few 
^verses  are  subjoined  of  the  literal 
trade/Iation   furnished   by  the   late 
Mr.  O'Curry— 


••w 


It  would  be  happy  for  me  to  be  in  her 

dim 
Among  her  «oft  and  downy  couches, 
'  '8hoifld  Cred^  deign  to  hear  my  auH, 
•Uiippy  for  me  irould  be  my  joamej. 


^  01  her  grianan   (xunay  chamber)  the 
Qomcr  0tone0 

Are  aU  of  silver  and  of  yeUow  gold ; 

Its  thatch  in  stripes  of  faqltlees  order^ 
■  Of  wfngs  of  bin>wn  ind  cHmson  rid.  - 


^  The  hpiMboU  nhith  am  in  h4»  hmh 
Tq  the  hapi^iest  of  conditions.  haTS  Urb 
destined; 
.     .Gray  and  glossy  aie  ibeh*  gannenl^ 
Twisted  and  fair  is  their  yellow  hair. 

**^oiinded  men  would  liink  In  deep,' 
Though  ever  -  s6  heavily  teeming  with 

Mood, 
With  the  waAtegB  of  t)M  Mqrhinb  : 

•    From  the  nooks  of  her  aonsj  ditukr* 

"  Her  portico  ia  thatched 
With  wingn  of  bh^  both  bine  sj|4  je)- 

lowj 
Its  iRwri  in  front  anc\  tu  wolf     ' 
Of  crysCal  and  of  cartnogal. 

'<  dbe  wfa(^  has  All  th«^^  ihkiM' 
WHIria  the  Btrinff  atid'tMlflaed^ 

^  Crtele  of  :thfr  ttai«-:p<><aMd  hill, 
Haa  woB  by  a  apetr>i  oast,  oftr  tke 
^oBien  of  £tfna»** 

Thifflay  ha4  gBeater.channR  for 
Crdii^  than  it  VDuld  have  attiiisday 
for  n  fine  isdj.  aiiting  in  her  griinan 
in  Belgravia.  Oael  won  her  hsml, 
house,  and  hearty  but  had  not  kog 
efi}oy«d  them  when,  he  was  oiled 
away  to  naist  'tha  Inyading  kn»  ef 
the  ""KiBf  of  theWofid"  (Empciartf 
Kome  '^X  vho  had  assailed  the  iibBd 
from  hisehipa  in  YeBtry  Haihotr. 
There  the  brave  yotkiig  po^  wasdaiPi 
and  thilfaer  came  tke  somnriogwife, 
and  bewaiicd  hin  in  apoetioiaiiieiit, 
oonitaining  bom  atliuionB  to  aaeisBt 
eustoma  and  miodeft  ef  mtecBeat 
Thifttraet  ii  «ne  of  the  nett  Mk- 
esthig  in  an  anohttologieai*  -mtm,  of 
:the  piecea  preaerred  in  oar  anoeat 
books. 

The  still  ponalar  wmmtxM  af  the 
Fians,  with  ^e  exception  of  those 
now  named,  ean  lay  no  elaiaii»li8& 
older  in  date  than  two  hwadrsdjesfB, 
if  we  except  the  Deem  of  Lismoie's 
books  which  incauibioua  nadeta  we 
requested  not  to  oonneot  with  the 
dncal  palaee  in  Waterfonl  Thew 
modem  MSS.,  howerer,  are  evides^x 
transcripts  of  others  much  Mer 
in  date,  a  fkct  eaaily  asceitaiasd 
Btr  James  Mae  Oregor,  Deea  of 
liismore,  ati  Island  in  Loch  Liaobe, 
employed  some  of  his  leisure  tiaie  in 
copying  down  in  a  book  Osaaaic 
poems  which  be  was  \n  the  halit  of 
nearing  daily  from  the  raedtaled 
Higlilanders  and  Jslea^nen  aaMSg 
whom  he  lired.  The  fitfing.of  the 
volume  ooenpied  his  spare  tnM  Awn 
1614  to  1551,  and  «ha  goo4  desB 
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n^vier' disturbed  hnr  Berenity  by  en-  bai)sb,  or  Dundee^  never  at  MDrven 

deatotiHng  to  elothe  his  words  in  that  terra  SoMurma  of  MacPheraott. 

Er  orthography.    The  prose  and  It  is  ea^  to  aceonnt  for  this.    In  the 

\  tales  which  he  thus  collected  siith  century  Irish  oolonists  settled 

oral  recitation,  are  the  same  as  in  Argyie,  and  lived  lonff  in  amity 

those  published  by  the  Ossiamo  So-  with  the  Piote,  whom  St  Colum 

-eiety  of  Dublin  a  few  years  since^  and  Oilie    and    his    feligious    brothers 

their  counterparts  were  heard  by  Mr.  eonrerted  to   the   Cnfutian   faith. 

J.  F;CanipbMi,in  the  West  Highlands  There  was  ceaseless  commumoation 

frnm  fishers  and  shepherds  only  the  between  these  Alban  Oael  and  the 

other  day.    Mr.  Simpson,  though  an  mother  oountnr.   The  original  settlers 

EDglishmanandignorantoftheGaelic,  brought  to  their  new  homea  thek 

hits  collected  Ossianictalessuch  as  have  labourite  poetic  fictioiia,  and   the 

been  preserved  in  MSS.  of  the  last  Gaeiie  people  dhided  by  the  sea 

century,  from  the  mouths  of  Con-  continiied  to  eiuoy  a  common  litem- 

naught  peasants  who  could  neither  tare.    The  bonds  between  the  Irish 

read  nor  write,  and  the  writer  of  this  and  Hishknd  Gael  were  still  moce 

article  has  heard  from  the  month  of  closely  drawn  by  the  Ciroamstanee  of 

an  illiterate  man  boni  in  a  county  of  Somarled,  a  chief  of  Oriel  (Louth, 

eheiBnglish  Pale,  more  than  one  long  Armagh,  and  Monaghan),  al»uming 

Ossianic  poem  in  t^e  native  Gaelic  the  style  of  Lord  of  the  J^les  in  the 

An   unprejudiced  thinker  taking  twelfth  eentuiy.     It  wfts   then  as 

into  account    the  preservation    of  much  a  matter  of  custom  for  Irish 

Os^anic  and  other  fictions  in  the  bards  to  ma^  j^ogreases  thnmgh  the 

MS.  ■  collections    happily    still    in  courts  of  SeottisbJ^ngs  and  Oblefk, 

existenoe,  and  their  stul  dwelling  in  as  for  Loadoii  dramatic  stars  in  OHr 

the  memories'of  peasants  and  fisaer-  days  to  go  shed  their  rays  at  fit 

'  men,  ean  hardiv  oome  to  the  eon-  seasona  on  the  less  favoured  Citiea  of 

closion  that  this   Gadio    fictional  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  York* 
Hteratnreoriginatedwithromancewri- 

tera  of  the  twelfth  or  later  centurs^  ▲  wow  vdroob  wum  oofmms. 
There  has  been  no  period  in  which 

people  advanoed  beyond  the  veriest  We  shall  not  insist  more  eamestiy 
savage  state  did  not  possess  a  vocal  on  the  identity  of  the  poets  who  have 
literature.  Now  if  some  spirits  had  left  us  the  lays  of  Anjohrin,  Taliesin, 
'  been  found  in  Ireland  in  the-  middle  and  L\y  wareh,  than  we  have  done  on 
ages,  possessed  of  sufficient  genius  the  olauns  of  Fionn,  and  Oisin,  and 
and  iBflnence  to  bring  in  Ossianic  Fergus,  and  Gaeilthe,  to  the  veiv  an- 
ii terature,  and  eztinguiiui  such  ae  had  cient  poetia  remains  imputed  to  toem ; 
prevailed  among  their  countrymen  but  we  demand  for  aU  those  pieces 
up  to  that  time— a  thing  little  short  found  in  such  collections  as  the  BlacJc 
of  an  impossibility — ^how  in  the  Bookof  Caermarthen.ortheBedBook 
natne  of  common  sense  did  they  of  Hergesti  an  age  ot  some  centuries 
msnage  to  make  the  bards  and  story-  prior  to  the  date  of  the  books  (12th 
tellersof  the  West  Highlandsand  Isles  and  14th  centuries), 
adopt  Irish  heroes,  Irish  localities,  There  is  a  ciroumstanoe  bearing 
Irish  traditional  history,  Irish  every-  strong  testimony  to  the  difficulty  of 
thing,  and,  struggling  with  the  forcing  an  alien  literature  on  auy 
stream,  make  Highlana  chiefs^  and  people  in  the  history  of  prose  and 
their  laiiies»  and  their  duine  nasals,  poetic  fiction  in  Eneland  after  the 
and  their  clansmen,  and  their  jrillies,  Korman  conquest  If  anyone  is  now 
all  interested  in  unfamiliar  incidents,  suddenly  asked  for  his  recollection 
localities,  and  personages.  Mr.  Camp-  of  any  relics  of  pnre  Anglo-Norman 
bell,  gathering  his  stories  from  the  genius  subsequent  to  Wiliiam*a  land- 
mouths  of  the  Kindly  fishers,  peasants,  mg,  Taillefer's  "Song  of  Boland" 
and  shepherds  of  JEughlands  and  Isles  presents  itself  to  his  mind,  but  more 
foandthe(/a»fca<,andthe^«rn/^Kma«,  ne  cannot  recaL  Let  us  reflect  on 
and  the  &i/^'«  of  their  stories  dwell-  the  poetnr  and  romance  which  do- 
ing or  seeking  adventures  at  Auaroe  lighted  the  English  court  and  the 
(£Sdlyshannon),or^miU^ir(Howth),  assemblies  in  the  feudal  castles  from 
or  Mara-dia  or  Limerick  of  the  the  davs  of  Henry  Beauclerc  to  those 
Ships»  seldom  at  Stirling,  or  £din-  of  BIcnard  IIL,  and  we  shall  find 
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tjkeia  coEolaaiY^y  CelUo  in  »iii«e6t  ito  Welsh  f ona,  for  the  fliifi«ftiaa  of 

and  in  soirii.    The  Naithmen,  wnen  Bobert  Duke  of  Gloeter:  aa  iltanfti* 

tliey  obliged  Charlea  tbe   ^mple.  mate  son  of  Heniy  L    Bobert  Waee 

afb^  the   memorable   siege  of  the  translated   this  last  attempt    into 

island  in  the  Seine,  to  grant  them  French  in  the  time  of  Heniy  XL, 

Neustria  or  Normandiy,  had  scalds  and  Layamon^  a  WorGesterahire  cler- 

among  them,  who  perfectly  remem-  iQ^man,  rendered  this  French  Tenioii 

bered  all  about  Thor  and  Odin,  and  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  his  day. 

the  other  .^sir,  and  their  contests  If  ever  the  Breton  M&  of  the 

with  the  frost  giants,  and  all  that  i?rul,  brought  by  Calenins  from  Brit- 

Saemund  and  Snorro  Sturlason  have  tany,  be  recovered,  it  will  be  looked 

preserved  of  Norse  mytholosy  and  on  as  a  most  preciotts  waif  saved 

romance ;  yet  once  England  became  from  the  evil  fortunes  that  attend 

the  home  of  the  descendants  of  these  on   civil  wars,  fires,  cemovaha^  and 

Northmen  we  find  not  a  trace  of  neglect 
their  native  sunerstition  or  romance 

influencing  the  lays  of  the  trouv^res  wxuBxsi.  tu  cambbxxws  juvmccs. 
who  still   remained   in  the  parent 

country,  or  those  who  followed  the  We  proceed  to  briefly  notice  some 

Conqueror  into  Britain.  of  the  eidsting  Welsh  MSS.,  premls- 

Many  Bretons  swelled  the  number  ing  that  in  most  of  them  the  style  of 
of  William's  troops  in  his  descent  on  omiography  in  vogue  before  tlie  12th 
England.  They  remembered  the  dis-  century  was  laid  aside  by  the  eopien 
possession  of  their  relatives,  the  An-  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  litemiy 
cient  Britons,  by  the  intrusive  Saxons,  remains  of  Brittany  the  ancient  and 
and  they  were  now  rejoiced  at  an  more  simple  system  of  orthography 
opportunity  of  aiding  in  the  punish-  has  been  preserved.  A  student  com- 
ment of  those  whom  they  considered  mencing  the  study  of  Irish  needs 
the  natural  enemies  and  supplanters  much  courage  and  peraeverancey  he 
of  their  ancestors'  kindred.  The  meets  at  every  step  such  legerdemain 
bards  and  others  among  these  volun-  tricks  and  changes  in  the  beginning 
teers,  who  loved  or  practised  the  old  and  endings  of  words.  Under  certam 
heroic  songs  of  the  Armoricans  did  circumstances  the  initial  consonants 
not  fall  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  which  begin  nouns,  4  *>>  <^^  ^  ^' 
them  in  the  'new  countrjr,  being  en-  cepted,  must  be  content  to  yield  |daoe 
eouraged  bv  many  visitors  from  to  others,  which  are  thna  said  to 
Cambria,  who  came  to  the  Court  to  eclipse  them.  A  pupil  meeting  tfith 
ei\joy  the  humbled  condition  of  the  the  word  taUnir  is  mortified  by  net 
descendants  of  their  ancient  op-  meeting  with  it  in  the  dictionary, 
pressors.  Overhauling  hisgrammar,  hediBpoven 

From  that  time  we' find  the  old  that  masculine  nouns  commencing 

Cymric  kings,  and  chiefs,  and  ladies,  with  vowels  prefix  a  <  to  the  nomina- 

and  sages — ^the  actors  in  the  lays  that  tive  case  of  such  words ;  he  according 

delighted  the  ears  of  assemblies*  the  searches  for  the  word  atair,  and  finds 

apparent  exception  of  the  triumph  of  it  to  mean  father.    He  gets  the  lut 

Charlemagne  and  his  peers  being  in  of  pronouns   by  heart,  and  studies 

reality  no  exception  at  all.    The  ro-  their  declensions,  but  when  he  at- 

mantic  exploits  of  himself  and  his  tempts  to  construe  a  sentence  these 

peers  were  originally  applied  to  Char-  annoying  words  have  disguised  them- 

les  Martel  ana  his  knignts,  being  all  selves  by  forming  such  unions  with 

Bretons  by  descent  prepositions  as  to  render  their  iden- 

A  great  impulse  was  ^ven  to  the  tification  a  matter  of  difliculty.  How 

study  of  things  Celtic  bv  the  dia-  eoold  a  pupil  of  ordinary  capacify 

oovery  in  Brittany  of  the  famous  discover  atr,  on,  and  me,  me,  m  the 

JBrut  If  Bretihined  (Legend  of  the  small  word  ormf    Or  suppNOse  that 

BriUah  kings),  and  its  removal  to  ann(in)incertainpo6iUona  with  other 

Oxford,  and  its  immediate  translation  woros  should  be  writtenscm.  Chaagss 

into  the  kindred  Welsh  by  its  dis-  analogous  to  these   took  place  in 

oorerer,  Walter  Calenius,  an  Oxfoni  Welsh  ItSS.  before  the  twelfth  oea- 

monk.    The  learned  and  very  credu-  tury,  and  gave  a  modem  air  to  their 

loua  Qeoffry  of  Monmouth  made  a  subjects^  however  ancient' in  theo* 

Latin  version  from  the  Chronicle,  in  selves* 
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In  thd  XJniverrity  of  Cambridge  is  hating  been  oompoMd  abcmt  the 
preserved  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  period  e<MnmonIy  assigned  them,  vis., 
m  the  Latin  of  the  poet  Juvencus,  the  sixth  century, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  ante- 
rior to  700.  In  the  upper  margins  of  *"»  «»°*»  Diwiifcrus. 
each  of  the  pages,  48,  49.  and  50,  are  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
written  three  lines  m  Irish  characters,  Oxford  (xxxl  F.  iv.)  ascertained  from 
much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  text  a  kalendar  inserted  in  it  to  be- 
of  the  Book.  The  zealous  explorer  long  to  the  beginning  of  th«  ninth 
m  the  antique  learning  of  the  Welsh  century,  bears  witness  to  the  leam- 
aiid  Bretons,  the  Vicomte  Hersart  de  ing  and  taste  of  the  Breton  scho- 
la  Villemarquf  has  thus  translated  lars  of  that  early  time.  Two  of 
them.  The  mne  lines  contain  the  the  pieces  are  the  grammar  of  Euty- 
latnent  of  a  dying  warrior,  and  the  chius  and  Ovid's  Ars  AmorU  witli 
wnting  dates  from  the  beginnmg  of  wrelsh  glosses  both  interlinear  and 
the  nmth  century.  marginal  an  alphabet  (supposed)  of 

**  No  rest  nor  sleep  for  me  to-night  SmaU  the  ancient  Britons,  a  series  of  words 

is  my  house,  my  servant  is  greater  thaamy-  beginning  with  the  dlflferent  letters  of 

uM--{l  possess)  not  (even)  a  pot  (for  boU-  the  alphabet  in-  order,  and  a  long  note 

?"o)-  in  Welsh  and  Latin  on  the  weights 

No  more  songs,  no  more  laughter,  no  ^nd  measures  of  the  time, 

ttjore  kisse»  this  night,  as  when  I  once  diank  The  invention  of  the  ancient  British 

t^L^^liTLr"  A  ISL^TTnt  !f  alphabet  was  ascribed  to  Nennius.  of 

foW^T           ^      '   ^    ^^^  wLose  ancient  chronicle  our  readers 

"  No  more  joy  for  me  this  night ,  aid  is  ^^ve    undoubtedly  heard.    Nennius 

hopeless;  no  on«  saccours  my  distress."  niay  be  called  the  Oadmus  of  the 

-,.  1  -D  X  1.1  Britons.  Hearing  a  Saxon  scholar 
^  The  zealous  Breton  nobleman  sees  i^^^i^  ^iiB  countrymen  for  their  neglect 
in  the  preservation  of  these  verses  a  ^f  letters  and  general  ignorance,  and 
striking  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  blushing  at  the  well-merited  imputa- 
ppetrywcribed  to  t^e  great  Bardic  tion,  he  felt  himself  inspired  and 
Triad  of  Wales  of  the  sixth  century,  invented  the  alphabet  on  the  spot, 
There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  of  the  forcing  the  letters  without  the  slight- 
band  writing  being  as  old  as  the  end  ^^  hesitation,  and  giving  their  power, 
of  the  eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the  His  countrymen  however  made  little 
mnth  century  There  u  every  ap-  ^ge  of  his  invention.  They  soon 
pearanoe  (^  the  verses  having  been  adopted  the  debased  Roman  type  in- 
merely  copied  from  some  bardic  eflfti-  troduced  by  the  early  missionaries, 
sion  of  earlier  date;  and  they  cer-  and  existing  to  this  day  in  Irish  books, 
tainly  have  a  strong  resemblance  m 

spirit  and  subject  to  remains  attri-  tm  boo«  o,  •*««  chap. 
buted  to  Llywarch  the  Aged,  on  the 

occasion  of  his  being  deprived  by  An  ancient  Welsh  MS.  intitled  the 

death  of  the  protection  of  the  hospi-  "  Book  of  St.  Chad,"  is   carefully 

table  chief,  Kendelan.  guarded  in  the  library  of  the  cathe- 

"The  hall  of  Kendelan  is  not  agreeahle  dra|  of  Lichfield.     It  belonged  Origl-. 

to-night  on  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Hodnet.  ^^^"7  ^  the  cathedral  of  LlandafT,  and 

No  master,  no  company,  no  feast.  '^•as  probably  Stolen  by  some  ardent 

"  The  haU  of  Kendelan  is  gloomy  to-night,  lover   of  literature.    As  a   general 

No  fire,  no  songs  t  my  tears  wear  furrows  principle  no  lent  or  stolen  books  are 

in  my  cheeks.  ever  returned,  but  chnrchmen  should 

"The  haU  of  Kendelan  is  sad  to-night.  \^  above  giving  way  to  covetousness 

No  more  honours  which  I  once  received,  no  ^y^^  when  literary  treasures  are  con- 

raore  warriors,  no  more  bdies  such  as  once  ^^^     Therefore  the  Book  of  St. 

thronged  them.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^g  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Oonnt  Villemarqu^  discovered  on  sent  back  te  its  own  proper  library, 

close  examination  that  the  first  page.  It  oontains  selections  from  the  Gk>S' 

much   ii\jured    through    damp    ana  pels  with  acts  of  donation  in  ancient 

neglect,  consisted  entirely  of  a  piece  JBritish  and  Laldnmadetothe  Church 

copied  by  the  same  haud,  and  fur-  of  Llandafif.    These  last  are  written 

nishing  further  proof  of  the  poems  on  the  margins  in  ancient  Brilash  and 

attributed  to  the  three  great  baitls  Latin.    On  the  first  pi^  it  is  men- 

26^ 
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tiened  that  the  book  was  giren  to  Bntidi  MiuewDar  Ym$mm^k,  2ia 

Teli«f,  iMBbfifp  «k^  patron  of  tlie  14,  probably  .wntteaaooiittlieead  of 

chiuebi  bj  a  oertain  iodlYidual  named  the  tw^fth  oentuxy  we  airive  e^ 

(Miu,  eon  of  Arihtiud,  who   had  . 

bought  it  from  another  named  Kingai,  x»  »ii»  aoo^  otobm. 

gjviagan exoeUenthOTBcinexchanga  ^ing  Howen  Dha  (the  good) who 

Th» much  valued volniBe » alao eiy-  ^^  J^^^ ^he year 954, gotthe laws 

poeed  to  have  been  wnttea  in  the  ^^^      j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^formed,  tc- 

b^giamng  of  the  nmth  century,  modelled,  and  accurately  engrossed. 

The  best  and  most  ancient  copy  of 

▲  LATiN-BURos  TocABOLiAv.  thesc  law&  madc  in  the  beginnhig  of 

.       .       X  i.-        J  Tx^Ai  u  1  -s  the  tweiftn  century,  is  found  in  the 

A  cunow  lAtm  w>d  Bntwh  lean-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  f^rms 

^n  may  be  jwn  m  the  Bodleian  ^  of  the  rich  lilrai^  of  Hengurt, 

Library  at  Oxford,  marked  672,^  belonging   to   the   noble  family  of 

Buppoeedlohavebeea^TOttenal^^^^  Vaughan     The  collection  was  trsma- 

^V^.^A^  '^^^^"^L^^^  latel  into  Latin,  in  mo.  by  Walton, 

alphabet^  diffenng  inform  from  that  ^„^  |„^   English   by  k  Aneurin 

of  Nenmua,  which  last,  asarchasolo-  ^^^^  daring  the  reign,  and  by  the 

giate  know  18  to  be  ^d  m  Uesher,  ^^^  ^f  VfiUiam  IV.    Kom  oic  of 

in  the  grammar  of  Owen(Arv^ol4)^  the  enactmente  we  learn  that. the  mca 

gta  GimbrwtsX  and  other JVelsh  ^  Caernarvon  eiy oyed  the  honour  of 

treatiaea    AU  the  Jettera  la  the  MfiS.  ^^^  vanguard  when  a  battle  was  to 

hitherto  aamed  have  the  shape  of  ^^  ^    ^he  fine  old  library,  of 

thoae  in  the  Irish  alphabet    After  ^hich  thU  valuable  volume   forma 

fw7  Jf  *^i^^  •°™!?  ^!    "^  part,  has  been  removed  to  the  mtlc 

(Webb)  eylanatbn,  and  where  spaoe  ^  g      j^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^  Merioneth. 

iTins  short,  the  ^oss  is  pl««d  over  ^be  figlish  translation  referred  to 

the  word.    An  address  of  the  dooile  ^  been  executed  in  a  superior  style, 

pupil  to  his  master  will  remind  some  *^         ^ 
aged  scholars  of  their  experience  when 
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letting  through  Cordarvku  or  Era^ 

mu9*  This  most   interesting  volume  is 

""Htar,  O   zenowiMd  (cfaria«mtt   lor  supposed  to  have  been  writt^  by 

cbftMiiM)  resd«r!  oome  and  expUia  to  the  monks  of  a  prioiy  near  Caermar- 

me  my  Bcoeptorifini,  that  is  my  readuig  then.     It  became  an  Inmate  of  the 

laasoD.;  for  I  camiot  cmdentand  it  without  treasure  hoU£»  of  St  David*s  at  the 

4  tcadier,  becanjse  I  am  imperfect  ia  my  dissolution  of  the  priory,  and  *ftcr- 

r«aaing."    iAU  Ou  in  LoHju)  y^^vdB  fell  in  to  the  hands  of  Sir  John 

The  Marter  answers,  but  owing  to  Price.    In  the  seventeenth  caitury  it 

an  inhiry  sustained  by  the  vellum  a  became  the  property  of  the  Vaughsn 

smaU  portion  (only)  of  his  obliging  famjly,  and  was  religiously  trcafiured 

reply  can  be  fumtshed.  JJf,  the  hbrary  of  Castle^  Heogurt. 

\..N,..^     /*Ts.v^*_.t-x  The  contents  are  those  ancient  pocius 

"  (Bnnjr)  hither  (ad  hue)  thy  book  that  attributed  to  the  great  Bardic  Triad 

I  may  see  how  much  ob^unty  y«fca-  of  the  sixth  centuiy. 

o'S:S^th^h!ru;rti^^  Sir  Bleary  Vaughaa  so  jejOousIj 

plea    •    •-*  (cetera  ^^smL)  guarded  this  precious  book  that  his 

most  particular  f  nends  ooold  not  get 

The  date  of  this  ancient  dictionary  a  sight  of  itw    The  great  folk  of  tm 

Ib  ascertained  by  the  mention  of  a  time  feared  that  the  patriotic  and 

contemporary  victory  gained  in  Com-  anti-^Saxon  spirit  of  the  lays  mi^bt 

Wall  over  the  Saxons  by  the  British  urge  the  Welsh  of  the  seventMoth 

King  Hbodri(Huaighre,£toderic).  This  centmry  to   rash  to  arms,  and  ^b- 

occixrrerl  about  A.D.  722.  fVomamen-  deavour  to  punish  the  iktatofg  of 

tion  made  in  the  text  of  a  pilgrimage  the  day,  for  the  wrong*  inHtcted  cm 

made  to  Tours  axid  a  voyage  into  the  Oambna  by  their  widced  aaeeBtsn* 

Isle  of  Britain  by  the  writer,  Edward  who  had  beim  resting  for  1100  yean 

Lhuyd  oondaded   that  he  was  an  in  their  flagged  cells.    The  estittiable 

Armorican.  archaaologist  Lhuyd  waa  not  more  ibr* 

Passing  brieflv  over  a  Latin-Cornish  tunate  than  others.  *'  I  have,**  he  tMJ^ 

vocabulary  in  the  Oottonian  Library,  *^  been  admitted  for  a  few  hours  only 
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aid  hi  &|iaaalnf  Way,  into  tUs  Whinxy.  book  U  muek  enhnnoed  by  tbe  pnh 

I  hflve  never  got  an  opportnnity  of  sence  of  Latin  texts,  of  wfaioh  ttie 

leworely  examraing  any  mamiscript,  British  isgeueraiiy  a  most  close  trans- 

although  the  proprietor,  Sir  Henry  lation^thus  enabifng  the  student  to 

Vaughan,  who  is  not  denctent  either  ascertain  the  exact  orthography  and 

in  intelligenoQ  or  politeness^  and  was  aieniflcatimi  of  a  large  number  of 

iny  particular  friend,  hod  made  me  Welsh  words  in  use  in  the  end  of 

the  promise  more  than  once.    But  he  the  13th  century.     The  Latin  text 

was  dissuaded  by  a  party  of  pseudo-  (mingled  with  Breton)  of  the  Chron- 

politicians  rather  than  men  of  Ictte^  icles  of  the  Welsh  Kings  dates  from 

and  withdrew  his  promise.''  the  tenth  century. 

lu  fact,  had  a   rebellious  spirit       Of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Ancient 

prevailed  among  the  Welsh  at  the  Kines  of  Britatn,  the  brindng  away 

time  (which  was  not  at  all  the  caseX  of  the  original   Breton   BiS.  from 

nothing  was  better  calculated  to  urge  Armorica  to  Oxford  by  Waker  Oa- 

tUcm  on  than  tbe  martial,  resentful,  lenius.  a.d.  1128,  its  franslatioB  into 

and  exciting  spirit  of  these  old  and  the  Welsh   of  that   time,  and  the 

yijiive  efftwiona,  uttercil,  as  they  sup-  Latin  Tersion  made  by  Geoffry  of 

posed,  by  Talicsin  and  MerlFn,  whom  Monmouth,  we  have  already  spoken, 

the  Cambrians  always  looked  on  in  The  Welsh  text  in  the  book  iindOT 

the  light  of  prophets.    Hear  how  the  notice  is  not  a  translaticn  of  the  oti- 

latter  of  these  sages  commences  to  ginal  Breton  MS.  brought  from  Brit- 

encourage  his  people  : —  tany,  but  rather  of  a  Latin  one  made 

-Senrn  iln»  wUch  descend  irom  the  ff^^^iV^  ^^°^  !5.L^^^J5^^2j 

gjjy  tion  taken  soon  after  iw  anivai  at 

SeTci' fight,  lor  the  commtm  iwist-  Oxford       The   Trojan   Wars   have 

sLXkce ;  always  been  a  popular  suoject  among 

In  the  seventh  Bclin,  Chief  God,  is  Celtic  peoples.    At  the  ptesent  day 

exalted  an  abridgment,  which  might  be  sold 

'  On  the  sammit  of  every  hill."  for  two  pence  at  a  slight  profit,  may 

le  obtained  on   the  book^stalte  of 

Talfesm  sings  ^-  Dublin  and  other  If iflb  citi^  am 

"I-M  towns.    In  tbis  compilation  Hjm^ 

&e>nm  lances  vhich  traaspieroe,  is  considered  a  blind  and  P^^j^ 

Sjvea  rivers  sweUed        .  guide.    Th©  Welsh  text  of  *n«J^ 

With  the  Wood  of  Mipremc  chiefs,  ?-«  Ware  ia  taken  Ciom  a  Bup1K)8ea 

The  contents  of  this  rare  volume  ^cpos,  fron^^^^e  Gre^^  »       ^^e 

hare  been  riven  to  the  world  in  the  °'f»^'.  P"^  tUi  ««cient  King*  ««• 

famous    Myvyrian    Archceology   of  STv   !fi  i*-»htw^Kin^w"» 

Wales,  in  the  i)^nning  of  thiTcen-  ^'}^!f*\ftt^  Jl^  YolSme  «rf 

toryrVthe  estimable  Owen  Jones,  K'^^*'!l>"    At«Sffly,by  Oww 

for'Vhose   patriotic  efforts  in  the  V**  ^^H^^'iJ:^^^^. 

cause  of  Welsh  literature  see  this  Jo"**'  early  m  this  ceniury 

Magarine  for  March,  1866.  .„_- 

,«  «K«  or  TH.  „»»  «»r.o,ac«.).  ^^  ^.^j^  ^^^^  ^fo^  ^"  J?^ 

This  Tolume  is  preserved  in  the  the  Mabinogum  of  l*«y, Xjr^ith 

CottonianCollection.BritishMnseum,  mommtarily  racaUs  «»•  *"•"?"'  v^j^ 

and  ia  found  in  the  department  Olto-  which  the  very  nam©  ««  "•«« 

PATBA,B.5,186.  The  writing  belongs  would  <>P«»  J"2Ef  V!SWa.   Ox&<. 

to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centniy.  serrod    in  /?^*;;;°''^L  ^o^r^ 

It  contains  the  Iawb  of  Howel  Dha,  richly-  boand  n>  red  ^^^^J^^^ 

aln»dy  mentioned;   a  chronicle  of  hy dver iAaBV»,»^^^ '^'^T^^ 

the  teTgnB  of  the  Welsh  ktags,  oddly  Taluable   «°«Y"4?^lfSofl4« 

ttioiigh    styled   "Brut   y   Saeson,*  agla«ca»    il?fi*r??w^°®Li»^ 

(Cl^niclo  of  the  Sa«,na)  Ja  chronicle  co!nmi«,  *hfj«^*»e  ^JS^iS^S^ 
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beeame  FeUow  of  the  Jmos  OoHege,  I>ni7r  dys  dmmatti 

and  hia  brother  lent  the  book  to  the  Gajn  rrjn  gwuthaet 

grammarian,  John  Daris,  in  1634.  Gnynod  a  diydet! 

Thomas  Wilking,  its  proprietor  in  Kymiy  unp^retl 

1701,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  c^ivefn^^^t' 

Welsh  College  of  Oxford,  and  there  Gmrant  kenSiTket ! 

It  IS  carefully  preserved.    Some  parts  Gnaran  my  Beget 

of  the  volume  are  supposed  to  have  Baoii  pin  ogonet ! 

been  written  about  the  year  1318,  Gogonet  an  nam  I 

the  most  modem  about  1454.  Am  rodes  vayfaan ! 

The  contents  are  of  a  misceUaneotia  Am  ba  bard  datkann 

character,  the  language  throughout  -^.t  Gigku  Gamlui.'* 

bearing  the  stamp  of  the  fourteenth  "No  more  di«mion«.    At  th«  end  <rf  th* 

oentmy.     We  shall  particularize  the  serentli  of  the  balehd  Kalends  the  wamor^ 

contents  in  detail  whom  all  wiah  for,  sfaall  arrive    Gwened 

1.  The  three  chronicles  already  (North  Wales)  shall  avenge  the  affmit 
mentioned,  viz.,  tha<;e  of  the  Trojan  offere<i  to  the  sacred  moaaUin  (Saoird(w> 
wars,  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Britain,  "^^^  Cymry  are  united ;  their  force  U  re- 
and  of  the  Welsh  kingR,  the  last,  as  »PJ«°^«\t-   r^.^u  ^'Ji^^  ^l  ""^^^^  ^\" 

before  mentioned,  written  by  Caradoc  ZwT   rtl^tf  nVZ^     J'^Z   )* 

-  y  I                        '                  ^  goblet.      The  chief  f  Lnenj  who  protocta 

Of  Lilancarvan.         ^  ^  _^^     .        ^     .  Re-hed  (S.W.  Scotland)  distributes  it  with 

2.  Household  and  Arthurian  stones  giory. 

of  the  anrient  Britons,  already  given  "Glory  is  ow  inheritance-    It  grrm  me 

in  Welsh  2;nd  English  to  a  small  por-  impulse.    I  am  the  band  who  duuU  the 

tion  of  the  reading  public— men  hap-  memories  of  Camlann.*' 

pily  po.<{^csse(l  of  liii*^  libraries  and  rn     ^     -    t.  r>  ^i,    ^      ^              l 

U£h  at  their  baukere-by  U'h  Guest,  ,„T?^^*°*';^5*,MT  V^  ^PP"?"'" 

under  the  title  of  the  MabiHOgU>, I  '^f  f  J'^jf  1*"  {!"'*4'"t  r°  "^Q  ^'iT 

(children's   stories).     Had   we   any  ^ulTJZK^J^f.l^Il^"  ^",^ 

hopes  of  bein-  ntten.le<l  to  we  wonlQ  T}!^}},''  "i^jf  ^  Jl'^^S''  f  "»""=•*  *'" 

earnestly  leqa.'st  the  gifted  authoress  **t  ^^f^  "}/'*!"'"*'"  "J"^  a^naure 

to  bring  out  a  cheap  edition  acces-  «*!«  themselves  more  space  for  their 

Bible  to  the  million/  prosodial  gj-mnastics.     An  example 

3.  A  Welsh  Tension  of  the  romance  5"'^"^,./^^  ^^f  ,f '"^i  *>^  P'^'^"  *" 
of  "Charlemagne  and  hia  Peers,"  ?,'"?  K^^^°  "r^'*!^''^^®^  L^" 
from  the  Latin  of  that  cloud-wrapped  2^}?}  '^T  ^'^I^'f  'fiJ"*  *^^J 
author,  Archbishop  Turpin-maie  by  Tf  nL^l'^f -^^^P^  '^^  '^®  ''"^"^ 
Madoc!  son  of  Salomon,  some  time  "^  "^  """Jf'*''  ^^^''"^  „  , 

between  1270  and  1300 :  the  romance  **™»,  *i^  "''^, «  ^°^ 

of  " Bevis   of  Southampton ;"   the  .?f  1!k       j?  ,fr  5°  "S"! 

"  Sevpn  Wise  Mantprs  "  the  «  Tmaoe  ^  !  ^°*'"'  ««'  dhuU  lish  a  chaah, 

/?•:    w    rf .,      J   ?"  •       J  /™.*8«  Be  fuee  cn«-«  a's  f«  Vee  nee." 
of  the  World,   md  Amu  and  AmvUt. 

4.  A  treatise  on  Grammar,  one  on  >'  Osgnr  asks  permUaion  of  GoU 

YeiBifieation,  and  one  on  Medicine.  To  go  and  Aght  the  female  (wanfor), 

6.  The  poems  of  the  three  great  And  said  pit^  was  on  Um  for  his  lot, 

bards  of  the  sixth  centuiy  also  pre-  Being  onder  wounds  and  gashea.* 

^l^lf^Crrm':^^^^^^^^^^  Co^^£Tto\Tf  rtV^^^^^^^^ 

the  poems  of  other  later  poets.    For  ^°^>  (Red  Book)  is  worthy  of  all 

Ssi^Sr^ald^^^^^^^^  S^^tt^t^^rrwh^^^^^^ 

rr^hHei'^^rDiJ^^^^^  semble  German  tex?  than  Irish  type. 

Maoazinb  for  January  1865     Let  ,„,  ^^  ^^  Li.^KD.ui-»E.yi. 
modem  poets  thank  Apollo  that  their 

lot  has  not  aubjected  them  to  fetter  This  volnme  has  the  advanta^  of 

their  Imaginings  in  such  trammels  as  its  date  being  distinctly  announced 

thejr  can  detect  in  this  extract  from  by  the  person  who  got  it  executed. 

Tahesin.  At  folio  four  appears  this  note  in  the 

"Ochlracanghyffret!  Welsh  language.  ^^,       ,, 

Hyt  ym  pen  y  eclthvet  Geoffry  SOU  of  Llewellyn,  «m  of 

Or  Kalaa  Kdet,  Philip,  aon  of  Talhayam  (^  Oantref- 

Oiur  y  dsa  gsaret  maur,  got  this  book  copied  for  ~ 
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by  a  friendly  hand.    He  was  the  most       "  iVp»^  What  do  y«u  wf  of  those  who 
respectable  man  of  his  time  in  Llan-    eultivate  the  eaith? 

deui-BrevL     May  God  be  merciful  to  '*  Teacher.  A  great  number  of  them  shaU 

his  relative  to  whom  the  book  belongs!  ^  **^^'  ^i' *^7  l«»d  *  »i°>pJ«  ^^  and 

Amen.    Anno  Domini,  1346.''  i^lTiM^^Jf/f^iin^^^^  ll  ^^hTr'^K ' 

A     I       I     ...    y     .                 ,,  and  it  is  said,  *  blessed  is  he  who  lives  by 

Archaeological   students  generally  thelabonr  of  his  two  hands.*-               ^ 
look  on  dates  not  older  than  the 

above,  as  the  mere  day  before  yester-  A  yaluable  tract  to  phUologiats  is 

day.    Let  them  only  strive  to  present  the  Lord's  Prater  with  glosses  and 

vividly  to  their  minds  that  in  1346,  explanations  of  these  glosses.    There 

and   probably  while  the  attentive  are    also     in    the    volume    exact 

scribe  was  smoothing  his  vellum,  the  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulgate 

Blaok  Prince  was  leading  the  English  of  some  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  of 

troops  at  Creey,  and  that  later  we  the  canticle  of  the  three  children  in 

had  the  long  wars  of  the    Roses,  the  furnace,  of  that  of  Zachary,  of 

the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  the  Simon,  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 

exactions  of  Eoipson  and  Dudley,  the  the  doeeness  of  the  translatioii  much 

repudiation  of  Queen  Catherine,  the  enhancing  their  value   to  arcbtto- 

murder  of  some  of  her  fellow-sufferers  legists  interested  in  the  eo&dition  of 

of  the  royal  bed,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  ancient  British  laaguage  at  dif- 

the  expedition  of  Steenie  and  Bal^  ferent  periods.    We  have  space  only 

Charles  into  Spain,  and  the  execution  for  the  mention  df  one  other  MB. 
of  the  latter  ill-fated  prince,  CMiver's 
preaching  and  fighting,  Oates's  i^ot, 

Charles  IL's  loose  life  and  iU  reign'  ™  ««™  it«rnu.s. 

the  Jacobite  wars,  the  century  and  mi,^  k^,j^  :«  „v:..i,  ^i^^  ^^  ^^ 

a  half  of  the  Georgian  dynasty,  and  x.^il  }^,l^  J^^f  ^  **???  ^^  S^?" 

the  quiet  and  sleepy  exist^ce  o^  the  *C  ?4?o      MrrSnS^ft 

v^aJuab^MS.  during  these  five  long  |^-jf3,^tni   /^h'^Msl^'S   a1 

After  passing  through  many  hands  PiS^'^J?  ^^^I'  >^  ^  ^^  ^'^^^ 

this  MS.^became  the  property  of  the  l^^'/'^l  T**'.^  ^^  ^*~^  ^^ 

excellent  man  Owen  !jones  (Myvir),  ^PqnffM                  n.  /w.^ 

who  presented  it  in  1806,  to  Jesus  1; Jl^e  Ordmal  uitatled  Z?«  (Mflrtiw 

College,  Oxford.    There  is  a  copy  in  «  tL  Pooo;/.«  /.f  o«.  t^.^  t 

the  faughan  collection  at  Rhug.    It  oh^^I^               ^   ^^  ^'^  '^''^'^ 

consists  chiefly  of  devotional  tracts  ,  tV,-  p^-««.^^««* 

in  Latin,  accompanied  by  a  literal  wiln.n-^^^' 

tramjlation,  and  is  on  this  account  ^Th  1^'^^T.^/,^*^^™'"^ 

very  valuable  to  all  who  wish  to  be  Z±,^  T^uu^t^'f  ^  ^^*^'  ^®- 

acquainted  with  Welsh  orthography  ^^^'^^  "^  ^^**  ^^  '^ 


and    grammar    in    the    fourteenth  "  The  Father  ovHsaveh  b  my  name, 

century.  creator  of  evetything  created.     I  am  One 

The  most  important  piece  in  the  ?*?.?*"f>7^*^'  ^**^f  *?^  Son  and 

book  is  a  literal  version  of  the  Latin  ^f"*"    T?"  ^*^  ^  ^T^  S**  ^y  ^^<*  •*•«* 

Eluddarium  of  St.  Anselm,  which  tl^J  "S  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^K'T'^^^  J 

f*.*-*-^^'*,^-^!^^^  Lt^^      j'^  •  speak;  let  the  heavens  and  the  earth  be 

treate  of  moral  and  religious  doctrines  fi^  by  my  breath.- 
under  the   form   of    question   and 

answer.     The  reader  cannot  but  be  This  MS.  was  given  to  the  Bodleian 

edified  and  instructed  by  the  follow-  Library  in  1615,  by  Count  Wighom. 

ing  specimen.  The  last  two  plays  were  printed  in 

1682,  and  reprinted  in  1826,  but  both 

"fyptf.  What  think  yon  of  chevaliera  and  editions  are  very  incorrect.    Edwia 

^^ri»°"x      _      ,.  ,  Norris,  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

•  ^^1'    •?  ^^®  ^  ^^^  '*  ^  ^y  when,  intent  on  giving  a  new  edition 

"^^A^7^lt^^:^'"h                ^  with  English   translation,   received 

forhW'  °*^' *^*' °^"^'"^^«  any  ground  ^^^  ass^tance  from  a  l^imed  Ar- 

"readier.  None  whaterer,  for  all  serve  the  Jjorican,  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  f^  tha 

denl.    Of  those  It  is  said,  "they  know  not  Breton  tongue  of  to-day  more  closely 

God,  therefore  God  despises  them.     And  resembles  the  ancient  Cornish  and 

God  shall  mock  them,  for  those  who  mock  ancient  Welsh,  than  thespoken  dialect 

shall  he  mooked  in  return,  of  Wales. 
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Th€  «eakN»  and  Isiiisied  ¥ieottite  wm^'  stHT  i»^d«rftil^^rei»M'  % 

Yillemiirqii^  whom  iu  £onkieB  arlridet  hsni,  all  she  relates  of  them^wQiild 

on  Celtic  jiitemlmre  m  have  luenr  be  consistent  atd   probable   or/^ 

tiooied  wifck  ibat'eat«6ia  iribicli  ke  aD  leiifet  possibly      .            :          .   , 

ri<^^  deserves,  than  eoooltides  hiB  Alas !  in  tne  good  old  dajli  wnen 

aoeoant  of  andent  ^tiah  MSSl  Gaelic  and  Cyipnc  poetry  flourisbecl, 

wLk         *%.        m  t.  i     ^  i.  1     .  the  i< oilw*,  tne /*oi€^£iL  did  not  min 

to^^ret  ^'r^fh  ^.fe  tf3,S  f ^?t  or  by  river  brini,  and  s.t  dojm 

Cotti^laint),  pramvfld  in  the>iir«K«M.      •  <^?ey  rose  m  hia  mv^  a»d  whi^n  the 

a  Foe  the  a^hihand  fir»t  tx^  of  <^  ebullition  was  pvei:  correct  and  mo- 

n'nOi  entwy,  tbe  te»ti  of  Sntjrebiuf  and  difv  his  flights,  reject  all  intru^iu 

Uyld  wUh  «ooomt»$n7liis  (Wdsh)  glMsw.  of  bad  tfisiOy  Strengthen  weak  ppintil^ 

"For  the  sepondfitart  oC  the  ai^th  <ea.*  and  bring  unconnected  jwrtionsnearer: 

tury,  the  acts  of  piww  aonatioa  4»  the  Jfo  :  the  work  was  hot  t^  Coipe  ooB 

princ«)aj  church  In  Soa A  Wales  (T^Awi  j^  nJceiy  boiitid  quarto  or  6yo,  the 

^f^w-^rf^i— *!.  -.a   1       .».  !».  T     .  beauty  of  type  and  paper  in  complete 

"  Pof  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  the  Lexi-  ancrtrdance  with  thp  e^Tlelice  of  the 

eon  of  this  ep6f^  (The  Latin  British  Vo-  ^^^coroance  witn  tne  ex^uence  oi  tnj 

oabulary  hi iheB<»dreiati  Librtiry).  execution,  and  b6  caimly  examined 

"For  the  twelfth,  tfce  Bwjton-CbnrfA  i^  *°6  "^^  instance  py  Jadies  and 

Lexicon,  the  code  of  Welsh  Laws^  a  com-  gentlemen    of   fine    tast^    in    theit; 

plete  conectii»n  of  peetyy.  boudoirs  or  studied,  with  every  thing; 

"  For  the  thirteenth,  the  ancient  chro-  round  them  redolent  of  riphness  ^3, 

nicies  of  the  Britons  hSstorical  or  fabulous,  good  taSte.     Tbe  poem  was  t^,  i)e  Te-^ 

to  which  tha  oennsspoadtB^  Latin  texts  cited  before  a  mixed  assembly,' in  the; 

add  wch  ralue.  _      _    ^   ^               ^  upper  $ild   lower  plapes  of  whicb 

**  For  the  fonrteemh,  tlxe  Boinancea  of  yf^"^  ^jjg  j^jj^j.  ^j.  ^^ui^  j^^^  ^.u^  horsC-' 

ChiTaky  and  th^  pious  and  moral  works  Vwv«.     ipu^  ♦^^^f  ^«o  >^  »i.a  »«/v«u;/v*.' 

In  vogis  at  the  sTme  epoch.    (Valualjle  ^' a^  ,^K^V  Siil\P^5^ 

OS  prefierving  tbe  orthography  of  the  day).  %^  dramatist  of  pUr  day  f  ho  has  tb 

"  And  flnaUy  for  the  fifteenth  «ntttry.  a  adapt  hiB  entertainment  Uf  tnp  fa4-| 

literal  traaaiation  hit^  Welsh  of  Psalms  ndious  taste  of  the princessorduches^^ 

and  HyiBiis  of  the  oiHce-  of  the  Blessed  in  her  comfortable  state  box,  and'of^ 

Virgin ;  and  the  Cornish  Mysteries,  without  KStt  Nubbles  on  his  hard  high  bencl\' 

mentionhig  other  poems  of  different  tiiaes  half  a  mile  away  imder  the  roof.    '    ' 

of  the  middle  agefc**  Did  wSopheirsoli  think  Dver  iWs. 

state  of  things  wtieti  he  put  theise' 

-.. «.«.  «.  .«i«.H<#  ,«w*^*^w  beautiful  passages  into  the  mouth  pf 

ouMPsnoFAiwmttooMrositm^.  y^  bard,- passages  which  the  $am0 

_     ,             .    ,    .        -,     «    „  bard  would  be  far  from  repeating  be-;. 

In  the  recapUaUtioit  of  the  Gaelic  fore  hia  after-dinner  audience  of  miuiy 

MSS.,  we  have  taken  no  account  of  ranks,  and  of  varioua  degrees  of  iiH 

the  large  piles  of  chronicles  yet  pre-  telligenoe  ? 

served,  as  the  object  of  the  paper  is  ^ 

to  state  the  claims  of  the  Celts  to  **  I  hare  seen  the  walls  of  BakLntha>  bat 

works  in  which  imagination,  through  ^h^  were  desoilate.    The  fox  locdted  oat  * 

her  mediums  of  poetry  and  romance,  ''^™  *he  windovs,  the  tank  grass  of  the 

has  exercised  her  power*    Mere  his-  "^  ^^^  ^J^ ,?«  ^*    ^^^ ' 

toiy  has  not  much  to  do  in  the  Welsh  w«g  QJ  v^ummg,  o  ba>d^  o^r  tfioktot' 

M?8   qiiot«i,tJec^^^^^  ^"rCday '^^  m^'iSL.^h^^^^ 

the  chronicles  of  the  Bntish  princes  ^^^  ^j^  the  haU,  »u  of  the^ingocLdayaS. . 

by  Caradoc  of  Ldancarvan.     No  one  Xhou  lookest  from  thy  towers  to-day;  yet 

need  look  on  the  Jorut  y  jBrenhined  «  fair  yeam  and  the  bU»t  of  the  desc^ 

brought  from  Brittany  to  Oxford  in  oomea.    Ithowia  in  thy  «mpty  ^onrt^aad* 

1128  as  anything  but  a  succession  of  whistles  round  thy  half  worn  ahteld.  -  Ltt 

short  roflHances  with  a  few  real  per-  tha  blast  of  tha  desert  eome;  we  sh^Il  be 

sonages  and  historical  events  set  up  wnownedla.ourdayl" 
at  intervals  to  prevent  the  narrative 

from  drifting  away  into  void  space.  The  following  complaint  made  hy. 

Would  that  we  could  present  the  an  earlier  poet  for  Qsaiau  is  far  W", 

Celtic  muse  uttering  an  imaginative  moved  from  the  one  just  quoted  f«r 

but  still  chastened  song,  in  which,  delicacy  and  for  poetic  imagery,  buti. 

taking  human  and  supernatural  per-  it  is  apparently  more  tratfaful : — 


v^AlMi,  ,vWtHfr:  «#(*bfr  ii«i:thii. wfw      I  We.^baldglBdl^'qa<itosin»e^i!se8 

.,.     .migl^ty,  .    ,     ^  .  ;    £p6m  the  Book  lofLelnetw-flnpttiaed 

Tl^t  tljej  come  not  tfl  succour  lue        ^     tohethacompositioil^of  AilvMa^^i^ 

"    bondage.  oatKtflheimcBiityoCtkMitbjeiM^cnd 

.:.'».:  •'  the  bopeleiffiiisB  of  anrone  toiiu>ce» 

'  -J*«»  ?^  ^»  «  «^*[P  ^^•^^^  "f ^      : ,.  . ,     hending  the  allusioM  (proofs  oflUeir 

'  Wkhoiit  biiiiquc*,  without  fea^t,  whhout    P^^'^f  .*^^  Duthach,  chief  Urd  of 
^  dHfik,  without  food."  Laeghaire,  moni^ob  of  Ireland,  whe» 

.^e  are  advocates  f^theantiauity  JSe^^STdi^totfetS 

of  literature  among  tte  Celtic  peo-  Xtkmfha  of  Ema  Oenaeladh  (KhiL 

plea.  Mdhave^  we  hope,  sufficiently  «jite)'KiBg  of  Leiwiter.     Premient 

prove4   It     With  rej{ard    to    the  ^^^     ^^    ^    ^   ^^^  ^  ty,; 

earnest  cultivaUoii  of  poetry  amona  j^y  ^«^  pitiably  considered  beau- 

account    Ab  to  style  and  taste  and  ^^       ^^wjwi-ku* 

Ijie  imaginative  powers  shown  in  their  '*  Crimthan,  the  f^mow  :kiB^  ^  the  pi*^ 

prose  and  poetic  compositions,  we  rinoe,                                   i  ■ 

prefer,  in  the  small  spiiee  at  our  diA-  The  Hector  of  EHopf                .  ' 

po8aI»  the  production  Qf  specimenB  ^he  yigllunt  ebief  ^  itM>  hotdetf  of  Bfm 

fropi:!  genuine  ancient  sources,  to  de-  P"»t 

cWation.on  their  merits.    The  Brst  '  rpu  ^^'!^?^^\^  -    :    ^* 

produced  is  from  the  8orrowf*il  story  ^* ?^?^^ ^^^,  Uttlatoit*.       . 

of  the  liOYcs  pf  Prince  BaiMandPrin-  xhe  ^TflLf  ^al^^ 

cesa^  Aillin  in  the  Book  of  I^instcr.  ^^^.'^^^'^^f  '""T^r^ 

He  set  out  from  the  North,  and  she  Themoun^iao/fredgoid^             i 

was .  about  proceeding  to  meet  him  The  tree  which  varde  the  mnUitadta  «t 

fronx  her  jpalace  near  Hount  Leinster,  Pomnan}                .     • 

when  ^  malignant  jptower  interfered.  Pff  the  dfAth-betiierfileui,     i     •  >  << 

.«,Baileo»iQe  from  theKorth  totneether        "^^^  ^^^  of  Meath,  n*^  terrified,     t  i . 

from  «m«io  M>ch*  (near  Axwfgh),  4>ver  ^    ™  !!7?°    •  ♦"m^     v-  v  *k. 

aUbh  Fukid,  over  Murthermue,  to  Traigh  ^*  strength  irreeietible,  which  cannot  be 
niBalHe.*  Here  they  unyoked  their  eUariote,  (^b^ked^  wWi*^ ,.  :.       •  ■  ■ 

aeAt  their  hofsee  oat  to  graze,  and  turned  < 

^^^]^^^^^'^^^VV»^'"*  TbtBl^mt^^  moitim^  <)tMii^i  4on 

•"  Whae  there,  they  eaw  a  horrible  spec-  .     ^  v^f^           ,  i                 . .»      ^  -  '  * 

tnaipflMouge  cetntog towards  them  ftom  fitroBrf^dTaliaM;                .     .  t t 

the  south.    Vehement  was  his  etep  and  Me  ^^  ^  ^^e  hq^ts  of  heaicebft  i«ith  their 

rapid  progress.    The  manner  in  which  he  Ci^tor                         ^^ 

!P*^!!2.**^^^*'i!i!~'S?'^i^  TheriUnonetoecmaU;      /.      ;; 

thedMtlngof  a  hawk  dowti  achif,  or  to  •  ^  .     >  ' 

wind  from  oft  the  green  sea.    (He  tells  the  *        '        ?     <  ^       •'      ^  .<^    < 

newfe  of  Aillin^  deaths  tfanragh  her  grief  Dahthadi  an  i,  ««■  t»  Lngaidy     '  -       ( 

fdvliATiiig  been  praveatied  from  coming  to  Poetic,  fcllir  eabtla. 

meeH  her  lo^ref.)    And  he  darted  avray  fh>m  It  was  I  that  gar#  th«  (jpdipaoiil  betiv^taf . 

themHJBo^a  blaatof  wind  o?er  the  green  lAegbaire 

16%  fBdthB^  were  aotiA>leto  detain  him."  £idPatricM 

^  liaeea  an  req^tiTOly  a  movntain'im  Armagh,  the  phiin  extending  from  Dro^hedii ! 
tQ  DandiOk,  and  PandaUt  ttoeUr  the  na»e  meaning*  the  **  strand  U  the  ditjjf.**  * 

t  The  KUenai^e  plain  exteading  from  the  DabUn  HiUe  to-the  Beyne^  .    ^     i 

X  This  la  the  ancient  name  of  Bialahide,  here  snhetitiiled  for  Khetummndlng'omuii'' 
try.  The  current  and  eddy  beliOW  the  piBsent  bridge  is  now.oaUed  Mbll  £btmu$iBLn  - 
abominable  corruption  of  Maeil  Damnahmy  the  eddy  <S  Pomoaan.  i. 

§^  Laeghai^  would,  if  countenanced  by  his  court  and  pooler  have  snpptessed  .8U 
Patrick's  efforts.  To  bring  him  into  disrepute,  he  induced  i^i  adherent  to  kiljl  the  eai|}t*f  / 
charioteer,  and  then  left  the  decision  on  the  murderer  to  the  saint  himself^  hoping  to 
bring  blame  on  him  whaterer  the  judgment.  The  saint,  gueasfaig  his  destgn,  would  not 
aot,  but  left  the  deeirion  to  Dntauieh.  He  pronounced  death  on  the  culprit,  after  being 
allowed  euffleient  time  and  infttmoticia  to  prepare  fkr  his  end. 


^f  C^^  M^mwKT^  mKi  dkfir  GmiemU,  ^ 


faoM  tbe  power  of  idSomttie, 

«f  hwllliy  rolNBt  iiatoNL     .    . 

TSEBfleof  Uie  woid  iB  a  pecditr 

Mg^feefdag,  vaier  a  cerUiD 

of  tpkitmal  exciteaait,  of  wfcat  a 

to  flBT,  !■  oach  m  maaer  aa  to  add 

tfgnitjr  to  ft> 

ukedwhcra  Ed^IbIi  poetrr 
ttnngs,  Ms  tmi  fcf  aCyw,  its 

_^  fcfliy,  aad  ita  tf  for  natanJ 

rz3ii  .c  %    :a  ir  kf      _  Mack. — forcatrhingapdwiideringUiecharm 

Tvt-l-i  :  iz^-s*  m-_--:».«n  ^-frtn^  ^  !■«■»©  in  a  vooderfollj  near  and  titM 

Ft*  a  '.JM  iLi.a  '.xui  :c  Tua.  ^  ««««— I  ijbonld  aBswor  irith  oone  doaU» 

r-.  It  lif  i^tfc  :f  terx*  CcS3JB.*  ji^  ^  g^  neh  of  Ha  tmi  for  style  from 

_^^.,;^^/f  _;«      aC«itir9o0ee,  with  leaBdoaMthattt  got 


i  I  _■ 


R<T  ttiaes'ansl  ca  u*  TJK*.c«i  :—       ^^^  ^  ^j^l^  «t  all  Hurt  fton  a  CeWc 
-  G-^ii  '•^r*  ibe  Ijft>t5<r?r=n:  w«rte  it  got  ncuir  all  its  natniBl  magic. 


I^'^w %--»>»  :€  Ettsx  t^-e  Tcrf.  ''This  gift  of  style  the  Cdts  poesess  m  a 

^.iT^^m  e<m  ix  t^  la»l  wn^dcvfal    aaamier.       Style  is   the  most 

jYar  WTP^  *rr%  »  ^^  waa^a.  itxiking  quality  of  their  poetnr.     Cehic 

frts  'i»'<z«i  ve*i  t>  ie  V"^  mcsbs  to  make  up  to  itadf  for  bciog 

U;x«  »--^  wls^sas  5Kt«K9e>.  snabie  to  master  the  vxxrid,  and  grre  an 

Xbpr  rK»i^':>i  i^-^n  A  <  ir.-a  :^  rortiii  ailMi«ate  Rpresentation  of  it,  by  throw- 

F*:cf«arj«'l-:rzex^«tt>d-  iag  ail  its  force  Into    style,  by  bendtn* 

T^^  h'-s^*?*  s^'^c^o'  be  laft^^vage  at  amy  rate  to  its  w9i,  and  ex- 

'^l.  V-  vji  IT  •.  -r.e  f»=^-^-»»* :  |««^^4  the  ideas  it  has  with  msmpaasai^e 

Tbev  t  •  k  t»  h:*?u.:««  of  rraiy  |w»-  intesiaiiy,  deratioB,  and  effect    It  has  all 

'  TTT^ce                                    *  throogh  it  a  sort  of  intozicntioD  of  style,  a 

TWt  te^  Aem  V^  f fltTe."  PimJarim^  to  i»e  a  irord  formed  from  the 

nuae  of  the  poet  on  whom  above  all  othtf 

^      j^jj  j^MsoL^"*  T^Ktmmr,  poets,  the  power  of  style  seems  to  haire  es« 

_^^>.  erased  an  inspiring  and  intoxicatiag  effect 

la  Mr.  ArnoM's  bxk  on  the  SXndj  ^^^dnotinits  great poeUonlT.— in TafieBii, 

of  Celtic  literature,  one  of  the  most  ^  UywanA  Hen,  or  Oasian,  does  the  CeJtic 


delizhtfal  rolumes  which  it  has  been    g^«  aiMiw  this  /Vadbiiw,  hot  m  dD  lb 
oar  good  fortune  to  make  ao^aaint- 


ance  with,  he  den:es  the  gt ft  of  styie  j^^  ^^  preacnce  of  so  many  litewry 

to  the  German  writers,  and  we  may  ^jgngois  who  would  probably  deep 

gather  from  what  he  says  that  &giish  ^y^^  sounder  after  hearing  that  all 

writeia  if  their  veiBB  ^^^."^  the  Celtic  booka,  both  M&  and  print, 

mixed  Gernum  blood,  wiNild  be  litUe  tj^it  existed  two  days  ago  in  the  five 

better  otL    Bat  much  of  theCel  tic  ^^jgiong  ^f  the  wod^  ware  ainoe  then 

dement,  wbeUwr  Gadic  or  Cymric,  ^^gtroyed  by  fire,  and  that  at  the 

entm  into  the  great  We  of  the  Eng-  ^^^^  ^^^  -^^  dialects  had  eomiiletdy 

lish  people,  and  so,  while  their  works  ^i^pp^d  oat  of  the  mindsof  aUhuman 

exhibit  the  "lucidity,  harmony,  ear-  ^     ^j^^^  fonnerly  spoke  or  under- 

ncstneas,  and  eloquence    of  the  poets  gtood  ii-in  the  preaence  of  these 

of  Germany,  tiiey  also  bear  witness  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ ^^  cast-ironnatura 

to  the   kn^dmg,  haghtenmg,  and  ^  ^      .   ^^^  Oxford  profesaor  of 

recasting,  characteristic  of  ancient  ^^^^^  exhibits  no  amalf  amoont  <rf 

British  or   GaeUc  poe8y,-m  other  Saal  coinage  by  makii^tliedddara- 

words  what  IS  understood  by  s^le.  ^^^ whichfoUowB,— 


w   Kuc    mu^^.«.».a,   ---p J    «»  -"~T  we  repeat  ine  i^juora  pnitmmr  « 

recasting,  characteristic  of  anient  ^^^  exhibits  no  aniaU  amoont  <rf 

British  or   Gaehc  poesy,— m  other    ^^_:r v i-c — i^u^j..^^ 

words  what  is  understood  by  style. 

Mr.  Arnold  does  not  lea;;^  his  readers  penetrttfaj 

ignorant  of  his  idea  of  this  desirable  ^^^^  ^^  me!ancholy,-agahrrni3^ 

quality.  {,n,  as  ve  see  it  hi  Byron,  what  other  Saio- 

"Power  of  style  m  the  sense  m  which  I    pean  power  possesaea  that  Mke  the  Ba^ 

am  here  speaking  of  style,  is  something    and  where  do  we  get  it  firom?    Tbe  CaBi 

•  This  verse  is  subjoined  in  flie  original  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  rhythi^ttd 

assonance*. —  ^    ^ 

*'  Lem^a  cethna  bachis  diithacfa, 
Is  CTOs  doch^, 
Isshe  m*  imthacfh  raboi  im  Chihnthan 
r  cath  oob^/' 
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witb,  thfk  Tehement  rMctioa  Agslnst  tlM  tioa  of  the  forfiier)and  other  portions 

dttpotifin  of  lad,  wiUi  their  sensuattSDatufe^  of  the  old  litei-ature,  by  brbgiDg  be- 

their  nuuuiold  BtriTing,  their  Rdvewe  des-  fyn  the  attention  of  o«r  rttiderB  the 

tiny,  their  immwm  criamitie8,-the  C«H«  existence  of  the  valuable  MSS,  into 

«« the  pnme  authors  othw  piercing  re^^^  ^^  ^^                     ^  ^          ^j^ 

md  p*i»ion--of  this  Titemsm  m  poetiy.  A  ^^     MSST  dating  probably  from  the 

famous  book,  Magphersons  Osstan  carne4  •    /v  "^^^t*  ««»»"*6  f*''"""*/  ***'*"•'"'» 

in  the  last  century  thia  vein  like  a  flood  of  f  ^^^^   and   seventh    centunes.     We 

Uvn  through  Europe.    I  am  not  going  to  bave  also  Slightly  dwelt ^ou  the  merit 

criticise  Macphenon's  Ottim,  here.    IJake  of  these  our  literary  remains^  strength- 

the  part  of  what  ia  forged,  tawdry,  q;>nrieius  ening  our  position  by  the  unselfish 

in  the  book  aa  large  as  you  please;  strip  testimony  of  so  eminent  an  authority 

Scotland,  if  you  like,  of  every  feather  ol  as  that  of  the  Professor  of  Poetry  at 

borrowed  plumes,  which  on  the  strength  of  Oxford.    To  complete  our  proposed 

Maq^eraon's  Osmm,  she  may  have  stolen  task  it  will  be  necessary  to  confirm  or 

it^mth^V^^eiMytn-ScoUa.thi.tm^hom^  ittodify  the  chief  propositions  in  Mr. 

of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  I  make  no  objection.      A.^ojt.   ^ .    v.  \l^^  ^  *•  i 

But  there  will  ^U  be  left  in  the  book  a  Arnolds  essay  by  the  quotation  of 
residue  with  the  very  soul  of  the  Celtic  passa^es  from  the  best  of  our  ancient 
genius  in  it,  and  which  has  the  proud  dis-  remama,  or  exhibitions  of  their  spirit 
tinction  of  having  brought  the  soul  of  this  and  character,  or  analyses  of  their 
CeUic  genius  into  eontaet  with  the  genius  compositicMis.  MeantiuM,  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe,  and  en-  of  every  genuine  lover  of  old  Celtic 
riched  all  our  poetry  by  it.  Woody  i/or-  literary  relics,  whether  Gael  or  Bri- 
vm,  and  echoing  Sara,  and  ^e/nw  with  its  ton,  We  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
sdent  halls  l-we  aU  owe  them  a  debt  of  distinguished  poet  and  critic  who  with 
Kg^it  m^avtrM^X:^^^^^^^^  Se  \^^  \^«  ^t  l^li^h  feeling  against 
any  one  of  the  better  passages  in  Macpher-  H»°^'  has  undertaken  to  assert  the 
son's  Otsim,  and  you  can  see  even  at  this  claims  of  the  unfashionable  literature 
time  of  day,  what  an  apparition  of  newness  of  a  portion  of  the  peoples  of  Ireland, 
and  power  such  a  strain  brings  to  the  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  Wales  to  re- 
eighteenth  century.  (Then  la  quoted  the  spect  and  COBStderation.  Let  OS  re- 
beautiful  passage,  '  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  joice  that  the  task  so  kindly  and 
Baklutha,'  &c  )*'  genially  done  has  fallen  into  the  handa 

of  a  true  poet  as  well  as  a  sound  critic. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  and  thus  the  better  fitted  to  adjudi- 

antiquity  of  Celtic  poetry  and  prose  cate  on  a  subject  so  compact  of  ima- 

fiction  (the  latter  a  conmpt  modifica-  gination  and  its  products. 


▲  KIOHT  nr  A  FZBST-OLaSS  RAILWAY  CARBIAGB. 

A,  Qooo  maay  yean  ago  I  was  tray*  in  before  we  could  make  up  our 
elling  with  my  husband  to  Italy,  minds  to  quit  Paris  and  folbw  o«t 
It  wss  our  wedding  toar.  Since  then  our  original  vIsld,  of  wintering  in 
a  good  many  things  have  changed.  Italy.  An  uncle  of  my  husband's  was 
As  I  look  in  the  glass  it  mav  be  that  living  at  Maneeilles,  and  that  waa  to 
my  face  has  not  so  much  colour  as  it  be  our  first  resting-place.  It  was 
had  then,  but  the  memory  of  that  Christmas  eve  before  our  last  pur- 
journey  remains  as  fresh  as  if  we  had  chases  were  finally  made,  and  we  and 
only  set  out  yesterday.  our  belongings  were  whizzine  down 

I  went  the  same  route  the  other  in  an  express  train  to  Marseilles.    I 

day,  and  I  tried  hard  to  kindle  the  can  perfectly  recaJl  my  feelings  on 

embtts  of  my  lost  enthusiasm,  but  I  the  morning  of  the  24th  December, 

might  as  well  hope  to  change  my  in  the  year  16 — .     It  was  Intterly 

steady  sober  self  into   the  happy  oold  when  we  left  Paris,  snowing  and 

laughing  girl  of  twenty  years  ago.  hailing  heavily  at  intervds,  and  all 

"R  was,  as  I  said  before,  our  wed-  the  bright  weather  we  had  been  en- 
ing tour,  and  we  had  loitered  so  joying  for  weeks,  cone.  I  felt  gloomy 
long  and  so  pleasantly  on  the  way,  and  depressed,  and  as  if  a  new  chap- 
that  although  it  was  summer  when  ter  in  my  life  were  about  to  begin, 
we  started,  winter  was  fast  dosing  I  was  very  sony  to  leave  Paris,  and 
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fdt  veif  nervoiiB  at  meeting  relatioiiB  efcand  mewfaen  I  aay tiiaii^iiiibiolceii 

quite  nev  to  me,  and  being  moreoTer  stillnew  of  the  carriige,  the  icgidtr 

not  a  litUe  epoiJed  by  the  exoinslTe  breathing  of  my  faosband,  the  lin- 

devotion    of    nnr    husband^    I    felt  ceasing  swing,  arwing  of  the  kap 

alightly  aggrieved  and  decidedly  ieai-  above  my  head,  and,  above  all,  the 

0U8  at  the  evident  pleaeure\rith  whieh  presence  of  onr  fellow  paasenfQer  ia 

he  was  looking  forward  to  meeting  the  corner,  became  to  me  perfectly 

his  own  peo^la    He  grew  animated  intolerabla      At  last,   I  resolutely 

in  his  deaoription  of  his  favourite  shot  my  eye%  and  after  a  time  M 

cousin  Emily,  and  expressed  a  stnmg  into  a  kmd  of  semi-nnoniscioaBenL 

desire  that  we  shoola  be  like  sisters.  While  in  this  state  it  seemed  to 

and  as  for  Oiiarley,  he  was  the  hand-  me  that  oor  opposite  neighboar  per- 

somest  and  nicest  fellow  in  the  world,  formed  tiie  most  extraordinary  sstioi. 

and  so  on,  unti  I  the  shortness  of  my  I  thought  she  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 

answerEt,  and  the  general  suikiness  of  carriage,  and  dragged  hersetf  slovly 

my  manner  damped  his  ardour,  and  and  stealthily  towards  ua.    She  got 

my  having  recourse   to  the    usual  gradually  nearer  and  near;  heriaee 

feminine  cloak  for   ill   humour,   a  came  quite  dose  to  mine ;  her  breaik 

heodaobe,   finally  reduced   him   to  was  hot  on  my  cheek  ;  her  hand  vai 

silence.     The   winter*s  day  dowlv  on  my  mouth ;  I  gave  a  land  piereing 

wore  away.    We  tried  to  get  through  shriek,  and  opened  my  eyes.    Tbe 

the  weary  hours  by  all  tho  usual  elderly  lady  was  in  her  place  bv  the 

travelling  artifices.    We  read  assido-  window,  looking  a  little  floiried  and 

ously  the   Httle   green   volumes  of  agitated,  but  that  was  to  be  aoeonsted 

fiction  popular  along  the  French  line,  for  by  my  startling  her.     My  hi» 

we  eat  and  drank  at  the  regulation  band  was  much  alarmed,  and  oodd 

stations,  and  we  took  the  r^ulation  not  aoeoont  for  the  nervous  tvemor 

little  snatches  of  uneomfortaUe sleep,  which  seemed  to  have  seised  npos 

So  the  hours  went  by,  and  it  was  me.    I  clung  close  to  him,  and  wbie* 

almost  quite  dark  when  we  came  pered  the  cause- of  my  fright 

bniilng  and  whizzing  into  the  grand  •  Aa  I  i^x>ke  in  English,  I  thought 

I^yons  station,  about  seven  o'clock.  myself  secure,  but  I  felt  her  oold  ejei 

Hitherto  we  had  been  free  from  upon  me,  and  my  husbuid's  aaeor* 

fellow  passengers,  much  to  my  en*  ances  that  it  was   only  a  dresm 

joyment ;  but  here  we  were  joined  by  failed  to  oalm  me.     She  was  most 

a   lady^     Somehow   she   impreeaed  anxious  in  her  enqunriea  abeni  oa 

me  unfavourably.     She  was  much  She  had  been  looking  at  me  safeepi 

Wrapped  up  in  shawls,  and  her  tra-  she  said,  and  saw  that  I  was  stnig- 

veiling  hood  was  closely  drawn  over  gling  with  a  nightanare  or  bad  dream ; 

her  faoe.     Her  dark  eyes  gleamed  at  the  first  station  I  ought  to  hare 

fitfully  from  under  it  with  an  un-  some  strengthening  tisane  or  coffea 

natural  brightness.    Her  mouth  had  After  this  she  became  qnite  Itf ely 

a  cold  sarcastic  expression,  and  a  aad  chatty,  but  her  convenatum  wae 

soiq9(on  of  a  moustache  disfigured  her  to  me  more    unpleasant  than  her 

upper  lip.    When  she  spoke,  in  an-  silence.     She  kept  np  an  uneeSttOg 

swer  to  some  sli^t  civility  of  my  five  of  questions  as  to  wheie  were  ve 

husband's,  her  voice  was  hard  and  coming  from — ^where  were  we  goiog 

repulsive.   My  husband  made  several  to.  She  was  kerselfao  officer's  widow 

eflRorts  to  enter  into  conversation,  but  in  lorons,  and  was  going  to  see  her 

she  received  them  so  coldly  that  we  son  at  Marseilles.    It  provoked  as 

left  her  to  herself.    Still  she  kept  a  exceedingly  to  see  that  my  hivbaad 

furtive  and  oat-Hke  watch  upon  us,  considered   her   an   intelligent  and 

whieh  had  an  irritating  efiect  upon  rather  agreeable  companion,  he*  told 

my  nerves.    After  a  time  my  bus-  her  all  our  plans,  and  tb^  got  on 

buid  fell  asleep,  but  do  what  I  would  together  very  pleasantly;. 

I  could  not,  altnough  worn  out  with  Later  on  we  came  into  a  large 

fatigue,  follow  his  example.  station.    "Here,"  taatd  our  fellov* 

I  was  in  that  excited  state  of  mind  traveller,  after  oonsultiBi^  with  fieat 

when  trifles  assume  an  unnatural  im-  attention  the  Bailwaj  Ghude^ "  wssie 

portanoe,  and,  although  to  some  it  to  wait  twenty  minutest  Iw«Nildr»- 

may  seem  almost  laughable,  yet  I  commend  that  monsieur  woild  alight 

am  sure  a  nervous  reader  will  under-  and  get  madame  a  cup  of  good  strssg 
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coffee,  and  the  saaxte  for  me,  if  moii-  nervotiB  sfaneks  and  tender  olingiiigs. 

Bienr  vould  have  tiie  kindness."  Ah,  your  English  husfaandsy  they  are 

I  felt  the  most  curions  dislike  to  the  nice  lot    I  could  tell  yoo  stories^ 

be  left  alone,  but  i  was  ashamed  to  my  little  lore,  that  would  rise  the 

give  utterance  to  «ich  a  childish  fear,  hair  up  off  your  virtuous  head  ;  and 

and  my  husband  was  too  anxious  to  as  for  ce  ther  Henri,  he  is  no  better 

get  me  the  coffee  to  listen  to  my  as-  than  another.    Ha,  ha !'' 

suranoes  that  I  did  not  want  it.    I  Here  she  broke  into   an   odious 

stcained  mv  head  out  of  the  window,  chuckling   laugh  that   tliffilled   my 

but  soon  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  blood. 

darkness.    I  thought  I  felt  the  pre-  '^  Well,  there,  then  ;  shall  it  so  to 

monitory  jerk  of  the  train,  and  I  sleep  like  a  good  child,  or  shall  I  tell 

looked  round  anxiously.     The  bell  it  a  few  stories  of  the  Englishmen  I 

rang  out  loudly,  and  I  started  to  my  have  known  V^     Much  alarmed  at 

feet  in  an  agony.    '^  Sit  down,"  said  her  manner  and  language,  I  f^intiy 

my  companion  quietly,  *'  that  is  no-  answered  that  I   thought  I  idionld 

tmng.*'    While  she  was  speaking  the  like  to  go  to  sleep, 

train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  sta-  "  Very  good  ;   well,  then,  to  sleep 

tion.    I  made  a  frantic  rush  to  the  with  you ;  but  first  baby  shall  drink 

window,  bnt  I  was  held  back  and  re-  sometlung  to  settle  its  nerves ;  it  is  a 

placed  in  my  seat  by  my  friend,  who,  cordial,  and  I  think  it  will  be  better 

while  she  kept  on  soothing  and  re-  than  the  coffee  monsieur  went   in 

asiurin;?  me  in   her   croaky  voice,  search  of.    Ha,  ha !    How  green  of 

held  me  so  tight  that  I  could  not  him  to  swallow  my  little  invention 

possibly  move.    When  we  were  fairly  of   the   twenty  minutes :    but   t])^ 

off  she  fell  back  in  her  seat,  scream-  English  are  so  hete.    My  little  angei 

iugand  clapping  her  bands  in  delight  I  was  determined  to  secure  a  t^te>k- 

while  I  shrank  back  in  horror  ana  t^tewith  you.    Here,  now,  drink.'' 

amnsement.  Afraid  to  refnse  this  dreadful  mad- 

I  was  in  a  perfect  tumult  of  agita*  woman,  I  drank  some  of  the  eordiid 

tibn.  Here  were  all  my  fears  realized ;  she  offered ;  it  had  an  odd  taste,  axid 

this  dreadful  mad  woman  would  be  seeing  that  she  was  bij»y  replacing 

^one  with  me  for  the  whole  night,  the  bottle  in  her  bag,  I  hastily  threw 

for  we  made  no  further  stop  till  we  the  rest  out  of  the  window  next,' and 

reaohed  Marseilles.    She  had  no  sym-  handed  her  back  the  i^ass.    She  wae 

Eithy  for  me,  and  no  doubt  she  was  mueh  pleased  by  my  obedience,  and 

ughing  at  me  in  her  sleeve.  took  great  pains  in  settling  me  comt- 

I  hastily  wiped  away  the  tears  that  fortably,  and  wrapping  clouds  around 

had  forced  themselves  to  my  eyes,  me.    For  some  time  I  kept  watching 

and  tried  to  recover  from  myagitar  her;  I  was  determined  not  to  go 

tion.    ^^Thafs  right,'' said  the  odious  asleep,  and  I  kept  my  wakeful  eyes 

voice  beside  me — ^for  she  had  moved  like  sentries  on  her  in  her  comer 

her  seat  next  to  me.    ""  Oheer  up,  and  following  hw,  while  she  seemed  ab* 

don't  cry  its  eyes  out.    Never  you  sorbed  in  some  calculation  with  pencil 

mind,  a  few  years  more,  and  you  will  and  paper. 

be  only  too  glad  to  dispense  with  the  Thoughts  crossed  rapidly  through 

presence  of  ceeher  mari  on  your  little  my  mind.  What  should  I  do  when  I 

excunrions."    Amasedatherimperti-  got  to  Marseilles  1  How  should  t  find 

nent  manner,  I  said  coldly,  "  that  she  out  oar  uncle?  for  I  had  forgotten  his 

was  unaoquainted  with  Englishwo-  address.    Would  that  dreadful  crea* 

men,  or  she  would  not  make  such  a  re-  ture  murder  me,  if  I  fell  asleep  for  a 

mark."  few  minutes  %  What  could  have  been 

"Am  ir  she  said,  wagging   her  her  object  in  getting  my  husband  oirt 

head,  and  lookinc  at  me  with  a  dia-  of  the  carriage.    She  was  evidently 

bolical  sneer.    "  Am  1 1    WeU,  then,  mad  and  possessed  of  all  the  cunning 

my  dear,  let  that  be ;  I  am  perhaps  of  insanity.    My  eyelids  grew  sord 

better  acquainted  with  Englishmen,  in  my  effort  to  keep  them  open  and 

and  let  my  experience  teac^h  your  in-  on  guard.    I  would  close  them  for 

nocenee,  my  dear  young  lady.    Your  five  minutes  only  to  rest  them.    I 

dear  Henri,  as  you  call  ce.  ener  petit  feel  calmer ;  she  is  still  in  the  corner, 

man,  will  soon  give  a  bargain  of  your  all  safe.      My  eyelids   are   getting 

pretty  airs  and  graces,  your  little  heavier  and  heavier;   resistance  is 
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Yun,  aud  deep  geta  poBBttsioii  of  tunaie  who  haa  commiittfd  suaide, 

me.  and  you  will  make  a  pret^  artaida 

for  the  newspapera"    la  my  agDiij  I 

How  loQi;  I  alept  I  didn't  know,  fell  on  my  knees  and  implored  mer^ 

but  by  degrees  I  began  to  dream  that  of  this  ruffian,  offieri&ff  hun  moaey— 

I  was  in  prisoii,  and  under  the  sen-  jewels  to  spare  my  Itfe.    He  liaised 

tence  for  death;  and  that  when  I  gloomily,  then  after  a  few  miautea  ha 

came  to  the  scaffold  the  executioner  said : — 

had  the  features  of  the  French  lady.  ^  There,  thaf  a  enough ;  ^  up.    I 

Then  it  changed,  and  I  was  at  Mar-  will  spare  you  on  oneoondition  ;  and, 

seilles,  and  saw  my  husband ;  but  he  remember,  you  hare  no  one  to  biama 

did  not  seem  to  know  me,  and  then  but  your  own  infernal  oariosity ;  only 

T  called  to  him;  he  turned  and  showed  for   that  feminina  propensity   yoa 

me  the  face  of  my  odious  fellow-paa-  need  nerer  haye  known  but  that  tbe 

sender.    At  this  I  awoke.  French  woman  got  out  and  I  got  in 

The  train  was  whizzing  along.  The  during  your  sleep.     But  you  BUiat 

lamp  was  swinging  above,  and  the  peep  and  spy,  eurse  yoo.    Bat  ytm 

air  in  the  carriage  was  yery  dense  can  be  of  some  serrice,  so  listen ; 

and  con^d.    I  was  so  confused,  and  but  first  swear  never  to  reveal  what 

felt  my  head  so  heavy,  that  I  lay  for  has  happened  thisnight,  and  aeoondlv, 

some  minutes  not  well  knowing  where  swear  solemnly  to  follow  implicttty 

I  was.     Then  I  slowly  raised  my  my  instructions." 

head.    Has   my   hateful   tormentor  Tromblins;  in  erery  limb,  I   gave 

gone  1    She  is  not  in  her  comer,  thank  the  required  assuranoe. 

jpoodness ;  but  who  is  that  figure  with  -  **  Now,  get  up,  little  fool,  and  lisfcen 

its  back  to  me,  beading  over  my  hus-  to  me.    But  fiist^  to  sihow  ytm  I  waa 

band's  carpet  bag,  turning  over  all  not  idle  while  yon  reposed,  hare  ia 

the  contoitBl    Ami  gettmg  mad  I  plenty  of  money  for  anvlittfe  trip 

Is  it  my  husband  ?    No,  it  is  too  talL  we  may  take,  and  I  will  look  to  you 

I  am  still  sleeping.    I  shut  my  eyes  to  find  me  more  from  your  store  of 

and  open  them  again.    No,  it  is  still  pretty  things.'' 

there.    It  has  on  my  husband's  trav-  So  speaking,  he  showed  me  Henry^a 

elling  coat  and  cap.    I  am  the  vie-  pocket-book,  filled   with   gold   sm 

tim  of  some  horrible  delusion.    My  notes  from  his  travelling-oase.   Obey- 

tongue  cleaves  to  my  mouth.    I  would  ing  his  directions,  I  unlocked    my 

give  worlds  the  French  woman  were  dressing-case,  and,  while  he  disposed 

ere,  or  that  something  would  break  of  its  cont^mts  in  various  IttUe  baga 

the  horrid  stillness.     Presently  the  about  his  person,  he  proceeded  to 

man   turned   slowly   round.     Good  unfold  his  plans.    He  would,  he  aaid, 

heavens !   it  waa  the   ^e  of  the  make  little  or  no  aJteration  in  my 

French  woman  ;  her  gleaming  eyes,  husband's  arrangements,  with  which 

her  sarcastic  mouth.    Cautiously  he  he  so  kindly  acquainted  him.    He 

is  tying  on  a  biack  beard,  which  he  would  certainly  dispense  with  tlie 

actuate  carefully.    Then  he  lets  down  visit  to  ce  dur  oncU,  and  avail  him- 

the  window,  and  throws  a  bundle  out.  self  of  the  excellent  Henri's  pp^ae, 

I  see  it  aU.    Our  companion  has  wife,andpa88porttopu8hontoOlvita 

been  a  man  disguised  as  a  woman.  Vecchia.     Once  landed  on    Italian 

Overcome  with  horror,  I  gasp  in  very  ground  he  would  despatdi  me  back 

agony  of  mind      Immediately  the  to  my  friends  and  sorrowing  huabaad 

wretch  turns  to  my  side  of  the  car-  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  and 

riage,  and  our  eyes  meet.  "Diablesse  !  I  could  account  for  my  little  adveft- 

Treacherous  cat !"  he  cries,  "  So  you  ture  in  any  way  most   pleaaiag  te 

have  been  awake  and  watching  me.  mvself,  and  compatible  with  strifll 

You  sp;r  on  me,  do  you  9    Twice  you  adherence  to  my  oath, 

hare  circumvented  me  ;  your  pretty  ** Never,"  I  cried,  "will  I  aabait 

little  shriek  prevented  the  chloroform  to  such  an  indignity ;  I  weold  rather 

doing  its  work  on  your  fool  of  a  hus-  die  first." 

ban(L  and  now  you  ^all  pay  the  "  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  think  of 

penalty.    This  pistol  will  maae  quick  that  when  I  was  dieOKiaed  to  oblS^a 

work  of  you,  and  your  bodv  thrown  you.    Now,  yoiu:  oath  naving  satisfied 

out  in  this  dark  night  will  tell  no  roe,  you  are  safe  from  me,  but  suicide 

tales.    You  will  pass  fur  some  unfor-  is  still  open  to  you,  only  it  ia  an 
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unpleasaftt  death ;  it  vould  get  me  me  into  a  oab^  saying  to  the  cabman 
rather  well  oat  of  the  difficulty.  "We  have  no  luggage,"  gave  the 
No,  no,  madame,  be  reasonable^  add  direction  to  drive  on.  I  was  just 
do  not  drire  me  to  extremities.  I  about  frantically  shrieking  for  help, 
will  ba  civil  and  quiets  and  during  reckless  alike  of  life  or  my  oathy 
the  time  that  I  shall  ba  called  upon  when  a  young  gentleman  came  run- 
to  play  the  part  of  your  husband  you  ning  up  in  the  opposite  direction, 
will  have  nothing  to  complain  of  **TelI  me,  coachman,"  said  he  eag- 
from  any  undue  attention  on  mv  erly,  has  the  Paris  train  come  inl" 
pact  I  hate  your  baby-face  snivel-  *'  Yes,  monsieur." 
nng  women.  There,  go  back  to  your  **  Oh,  then,"  he  said,  turning  to  my 
corner,  and  don*t  disturb  me  with  companion, ''  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
your  crocodile  tears.    I  think,  firsts  did  you  happen  to  see  a  young  Eug^ 

?oiir  dress  wants  a  little  alteration,  lish  lady?    Her  husband,  my  cousin, 

lake  off  your  jaunty  coquettish  hat  left  her  by  a  mere  accident  at  one 

and  cloak,  and  put  on  these  more  re-  of  the  stationa    The  train  went  off 

spectable  garments,  belonging  to  vour  suddenly.    He  tel^nq)hed  to  me  to 

esteemed    fellow-traveller.     I    kept  meet  her,  and" — 

them  expresslv  for  you."  With  a  wild,  piercing  shriek  I  inter* 

So  saying,  he  threw  me  over  the  rupted  him.    My  companion  uttered 

horrid  hood  and  cloak  that  had  been  a  fearful  oath  under  his  breath,  and 

worn  by  the  French  lady*     When  then,  with  the  most  consummate  po- 

my  transformation  was  effected,  he  liteness,  said — 

surveyed  me  with  much  satisfaction,  "  Monsieur,   this  is   the   lady  of 

and  remarked  with  an  odious  chuckle  whom  you  speak.      She  has  been 

that  I  was  a  disgrace  to  a  dashing  under  my  protection  since  I  ioined 

fellow  like  him,  and  that  not  even  ce    her  at station ;  I  am  only  too 

c&<r  Henri  would  know  me  now.  happy  to  leave   her  in  safe  hands. 

He  then  produced  a  bottle,  from  At  great  personal  inconvenience  .  to 

which  he  continued  to  drink  uure-  myself,  I  was  about  conveying  her 

mittingly,  while  I,    in   my  corner,  to  her  friends.    I  am  a  doctor,  and  I 

afraid  to  move  or  stir,  endured  such  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  the 

Siisenr  as  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lady*s  nerves  are  terribly  shaken.    I 

lot  of  mortals.    It  seemed  to  me  that  found  her  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 

I  lived  centuries  in  that  wretched  ment,  and,  in  facty  for  the  gi»ater 

night,  and  I  don't  think  the  quiet  part  of  the  night  she  haa  been  raving, 

happmew  of  years  has  effaced  the  and  fancying  all  kinds  of  delusions, 

impression.  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  a  severe 

in  the  £ray  of  the  morning  we  iUneas  was  the  results"  Then,  with 
canie  into  Marseilles.  I  think  a  ofh-  a  profound  bow,  and  an  ''  Adieo^ 
minal  under  execution  must  feel  mauame ;  rememoer  that  at  any  dao' 
something  like  what  I  did  as  the  gerout  iymptom  you  may  expect  a 
train  came  into  the  terminus  on*that  visit  from  me,"  he  left  us. 
Christmas  morning.  If  I  could  have  For  many  weeks  I  lay  unconscious, 
broken  my  oath,  it  was  physically  struggling  with  all  tne  horrors  of 
impossible,  as  for  the  time  I  had  lost  brain  fever.  During  my  slow  reco- 
the  power  of  speech.  Even  my  tor-  very  I  had  time  to  prize  the  cousin 
mentor  seemed  to  be  struck  with  the  Emily,  of  whom  I  had  £^t  ^  foolish 
change  in  me,  and  spoke  more  gently,  jealousy  upon  that  eventful  morning, 
He  let  me  sit  still  while  he  collected  and  my  appreciation  of  cousin  Char- 
all  our  travelling  things.  Oh,  the  les  is  equal  to  that  my  husband  feels 
agony  I  felt  at  seeing  Henry's  things  for  him. 
in  his  hands.  With  a  delicacy  and  tact  for  which 

The  instant  the  tmin  stopped  he  I  felt  most  grateful,  they  never  alluded 

seised  me  by  the  wrist,  and  neld  me  to  the  events  of  that  dreadful  night, 

tight)  while  he  assisted  me  to  alight  My  husband  sometimes  teases  me  by 

with  great  politeness.    He  whispered  saying  he  thinks  the  man  was  right 

^'Bemember'*  in  my  ear.  and  then,  and  the  whole  thing  a  deluaunu 
drawing  my  arm  through  nis,  hurried 
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Few  books  of  value  either  political  the  adapting  of  a  hundred  wariike 
or  historical  were  produced  in  Ame-  appliances  to  new   conditions  and 
rica  during  the  tempest  of  the  ciWl  necessities ;  and  an  amaring  quick- 
war.    At  the  opening  of  the  conflict  ness  and  resource  in  releanng  them- 
a  number  of  able  pamphlets  were  selves  from  conventional  meUiods  to 
written  in  explanation  or  its  causes ;  attempt  fresh  and  daring  ezpedienta. 
in  these,  however,  there  was  more  re-  For  lul   this  sort  of  energy,  that 
crimination  than  philosophy.    Those  which  was  most  demanded  by  the 
were  the  best  which  undertook  the  work  before  them,  the  Northenun 
defence  of  the  South.    The  article-  became  so  famous  that  those  who 
writing  in  the  Southern  papers  was  had  spoken  of  them  contemptuoaaly 
also,  throughout,  superior,  and  as  the  learned  to  describe  them  as  a  great 
struggle  proceeded  did  much  to  deter-  people.    But  of  elevated  sentimest 
mine  European  opinion,  the  pen  of  there  was  little  amon^  them,  and 
the  Northern  journalist  being,  during  hence  no  literary  supenori^.    They 
the  same  period,  employed  in  stir-  fought  on  with  a  dogi^ed,  busmess-Iike 
ring  the  fire  of  popular  passions,  in  obstinacy,  but  affected  no  particular 
order  that  the  numbers  of  fighting  loftiness  of  motive,  concerned  them- 
men  might  be  easier  kept  up,  when  selves  in  no  way  aboat  their  jnstifica- 
at  first,  army  after  army  was  swept  tion  before  the  nations,  and  made  no 
off  by  the  impetuous  rebels.    What-  appeals,  in  prose  or  poetry,  to  the 
ever   further   literary  activity  was  higher  impulses  of  the  patriot  On  the 
shown   in   the   North   during    the  other  hand,  the  Southerners,  fighting 
Virginian   combats  spent   itself  in  for  homes  and  hearths,  witn  hardly 
the  eftbrts  of  newspaper  correspond-  any  other  resource  than  courage  ana 
ents  to  supply  exciting  pictures  of  the  confidence  of  man  in  man,  and 
battle-scenes,  and  of  stortling  or  ro-  addressing  themselves,  whilst  their 
mantic  incidents — ^in  which  art  they  brilliant  enterprise  continued,  to  the 
boasted  of  excelling  English  '^word.-  world  for  sympathy,  oould  not  hot 
painters;"    and  some  of  the  most  make  successful  effort  at  times  to 
talented  men  in  the  country  took  express  their  a8piration%  their  pu- 
upon  themselves  this  duty.    These  poses,  and  their  hopes  for  aid,  in 
coloured  sketches  were  of  a  parti-  the  language  of  exaltation  and  iii- 
cularly  evanescent  character.    Those  tense  feeling.    In  all  ages  the  high- 
of  no  New  York  journal  could  bear  est  mental  activity,  the  genius  break- 
to  be  reprinted  as  a  book  8upi>lying,  ing  forth  in  eloquence,  or  in  sopg— 
in  the  roughest  wa^,  the  materials  of  the  voice  of  passion  and  of  paritf— 
history.    Neither  m  their  estimates  has  been  that  of  the  minority  waging 
of  men,  nor  in  the  discharge  of  the  a  desperate  warfare,  and  stzMoing 
lesser  function  of  reporters  of  what  bejond  nature  every  nerve  to  aoeom- 
they  saw,  could  the  authors  be  trusted  plish  it    Thus  the  Bonth  have  added 
for  facts,  as  British  ^*  correspondents"  to  the  library  of  the  English  tongue 
have  shown  that  thev  mav  oe.    Even  at  least  one  volume  which  was  an  un- 
from  this  source,  tneretore.  almost  intended,  but  yet  is  a  noble  memorial, 
nothing    of    permanent   value   has  and  in  a  true  sense  almost  a  ood- 
survived   to   throw   a   fuller  light  plete  history  of  their  unparalleled 
upon  the  Virginian  campaigns.    The  struggle.    It  is  the  literary  gem  ol 
Northern  people  displayed  qualities  the  war. 

and   powers  which    Europe,  which  This  book  is  a  book  of  poetiy  ol 

England  at  least,  did  not  give  them  various  kinds,  gathered  from  the  most 

credit  for  when  the  fight  opened —  miscellaneous  sources.      Every  one 

qualities    of  perseverance,   fidelity,  into  whose  hands  any  Southern  paper, 

and  self-deniaU  having,  among  very  even  the  most  obscure,  fell  whilst  the 

many,  foundation  in  a  real  conviction  contest  lasted,  was  struck  with  the 

on   the  principle  of  Unity,  and  a  beauty  and  energy  of  the  pieoes^^e 

reasonable  and  conscientious  detests-  most  martial  often  written  hf  ladies 

tion  of  Slavery ;  powers  of  inven-  — which  occupied  the  poet's  ooracr. 

tion  in  wonderful  fertility,  applied  to  That  those  appeals  in  burning  words 
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— ^rhymes  that  rang  in  the  ear,  and  riority ;  and  e^eiy  dose  observer  of 

awoke  new  life  in  the  heart--did  Northern  society  has  diBcovered  how 

a  vast  deal  to  stir   the  South  to*  tke»^  larked  in  every  form  of  hostility 

glorious  deeds,  and  when  the  clouds  to  the  South  the  conviction  that  the 

bcigteB^'lgaibherupon  itafartunes,  to  Northern   nmn,  however  disguised 

keep  alive  hope  against  hope,  and  a  wiih-  ostentation,  was  oearse  and  in- 

counge  proof  againsib  all  reverses,  it  lerior  in  oompafnson  with  the  aristo- 

is  but  necessary  to  read  them,  even  oracy  and  chivaliy  of  the  South." 

in  odkl .  hloodf  to  know.    The  poeni%  The«ame  writer  speaks  of  the  '^  gar- 

as  po6m%  are  often  faulty.  They  were  ish  dviltzation  of  the  North,"  and 

not  elaborated  by  skilled  rhymers,  but  repudiates  ^Hhe  Fourth-of-July school 

ar&  the  uttennee  simply,  out  of  the  of  rhetoric,  whioh  exalted'  the  Ame-. 

abundance  of  the  heart,  of  a  people's  rican  eagle,  and  sp(^e  of  the  Union 

w6efi,wrolig%privaticaiB,  and  resolves*  as  the  last  best  gift  to  man.    This 

Th^  came  hot  from  theftimaoe,and  to  t^ffUtua  had  bat  little  place  among  the 

be^  near  to  them  in  to  feel  still  the  people  of  the  South.    Their  civuisa- 

glovt  and- to  be  awaked  to  sympathy  tion  was  a  quiet  one^  and  their  cha- 

wibh  .the  cause,  though  deod,  whose  lacteristio  as  a  people  had  always 

obampions  weraso  migiitily  in  earnest,  been  that  sober  estimate  of  the  value 

We  <|BestioD  whether  there  is  in  the  of  men  and  thinss  whicby  as  in  £ng- 

language  poetiy  of  feelrag  or  of  aims  land,  appears  to  be  the  best  evidenoa 

to  esoecd  m  tenderness  of  power  some  of  a  substantial  oivilization  and  a  real 

of  these^.itmay  be  rode,  out  mascu-  enlightenment.     Sensations,  ezoite^ 

line  pieoes.    If  the  characteristic  ex*  aoent  cm  slight  causes,  fits  of  fickle 

eellences    of  such  oempositions   be  admiration,  manias  in   society  and 

oonoctitration,' energy,  simplicity,  and  fiishion,  a  regard  for  magnitude,  die* 

pathos,  these  nre  found,  in  not  a  few  play,  and  exaggeration,  all  these  in* 

of  .them,  in  the  hichest  degree.  dicaticma  of  a  superficial  and  restless 

Mr.  Pollard,  in.  nis  able  histoij  of  civilization  abounded  in  the  North, 

the  war,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ijost  and  waie  peculiar  to  its  people.   The 

Qause  ''-**a  Southern  book,  and  al-  sobriety  or  the  South  was  in  striking 

though  Sontliem,  and  having  a  bias,  oontrast  to  these  exhibittons,  and  waa 

antluBwholemarvelloaslyfaiiv-traoeB  interpreted   by  the   vanity  of  the 

the  manses  of  the  difference  between  North  as  insensibility  and  ignomnce, 

North  and  South  in  point  of  intellect  when  it  was,  in  fact,  the  mark  of  the 

and  literary  aptitudes  thus:— ^^  If  superior  civilization."  Of  that  higher 

habits  of  command  (in  the  South)  civilisation,  which  in  this  passage  is 

sometiflMs  •  degenerated  into  cruelty  vegatded  in  its  political  manirosta- 

and' insoience ;  yet,  in  the  greater  tions  mainly,  a  more  touching  descrip* 

number  of  instances  they  inculcated  tion  of  evidence  is  the  deep  ciy  of 

notions  of  chivalry,  polished  the  man-  anguish,  the  passionate  a|>peal,  the 

liers,  and  produced  many  noble  and  splendid  caU  to  arms,  the  stinging 

generous  virtues.    If  the  relief  of  a  satire  of  the  war-poetry  of  the  South, 

large  class  of*  whites  from  the  de«  whioh  has  all  the  polish  and  superi* 

mands  of  physical  labour  gave  occa*  oril^  claimed  for  the  race  by  l^eir 

sion  in  some  instances  for  idle  and  defender. 

dnsohiteUveSjyetatthesametimeit  The  collection  of  war*ballads  re- 

affiordsd  opportunity  for  extmordi-  fenred  to  has  been  made  by  Mr. 

nary  culture,  elevated  the  standard  William  Gilmore  Simms,  and  pub- 

bfsoholarriiipin  the  South,  enlarged  lished   under   the   title   of    **War 

imd  emancipated  social  interoourae.  Poetry  of  the  South,''  and  fitly  in* 

and  established  schools  of  individual  scribed  to  *^The  Women  of  the  South," 

refinement    The  South  had  an  de-  who  ^^  have  taught  such  noble  lessons 

ment  in  its  society^— ^  landed  gentry  of  virtuous  efibrt  and  womanly  endur* 

**^which  the  North  envied,  and  for  ance."     The  volume  is  a  x^reclous 

which  its  substitute  was  a  coarse  relic  to  Southerns,  and  all  Ameri- 

ostentatious  aristocracy  that  smelt  cans  may  have  a  pride  in  some  por- 

of  trade,    and    that,    however    it  tions  of  its  contents.    "^  It  belongs*' 

cleansed  itself  and  aped  the  elegance  (says  the  collector)  *'  to  the  national 

of  the  South,  and  packed  its  houses  literature,  and  will  hereafter  be  re- 

with  fino  furniture,  could  never  en-  ^rded  as  constituting  a  part  of  it, 

^tinly  sdbdue  a  sense  of  its  infi&-  just  as  Intimately  to  be  recognized 
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bv  the  nation  as  are  the  rival  ballads 
of  the  Cayaliers  and  Roundheads  by 
the  English  in  the  great  civil  conflict 
of  their  country."  The  historian  and 
philosopher  will  value  the  emotional 
literature  of  such  a  people,  and  find 
in  it  the  truest  illustration  of  their 
varying  fortunes  and  feelings  as  the 
struggle  proceeded.  The  songs  and 
poems  are  x>articularly  the  expression 
of  the  popular  sentiment,  being  those 
of  volunteer  poets,  as  every  fresh  turn 
in  events,  victorious  or  adverse,  sug- 
gested new  themes.  There  are  also 
other  collections  of  "  Rebel  Rhymes" 
and  ''South  Songs,''  together  with 
stray  pieces  not  published,  all  of  which 
combme  to  present  a  lively  picture  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  Southern  experi- 
ence during  the  conflict 

The  first  songs  affiect  reasoning  and 
political  philosophy,  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  States  from  their  rise  to  their 
fall  through  false  ambition  and  the 
vices  of  arrogance :  but  these  tones 
soon  p^s  away,  and  words  of  terrible 
impetus  and  resolve  take  their  place 
— ^such  words  as  these  : 

'*  Brothers !  the  thunder-cload  U  bUck, 
And  the  wail  of  the  South  wings  forth, 
"Will  ye  cringe  to  the  hot  tornado's  rack 

And  the  vampires  of  the  North  ? 
Strike !  ye  can  win  a  martyr's  goal, 

Strike !  with  a  mthless  hand — 
Strike !  with  the  vengeance  of  the  soul, 
For  your  bright,  belea^ered  land  I 
To  aims  I  to  arms  1  for  the  South 
needs  help, 
And  a  craven  is  he  who  flees — 
For  ye  have  the  sword  of   the 
Lion's  Whelp/ 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees ! 

Arise !  though  the  stars  have  a  rugged 
glare. 
And  the  moon  has  a  wrath-blurred 
crown- 
Brothers  t  a  blessing  is  ambushed  thero 

In  the  cliffs  of  the  Father's  frown : 
Arise!    ye    are  worthy    the    wondrous 
light 
Which  the  Sun  of  Justice  gives — 
In  the  caves  and  sepulchres  of  night 
Jehovah  the  Lord  King  lives! 

To  arms !  to  arms  I  for  the  South 
needs  help, 
And  a  craven  is  he  who  flees — 
For  ye  have  the  sword  of  the 
Lion's  Whelp, 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees 


Better  the  charods  of  ihe  Wert, 

And  a  hecatomb  of  lives, 
Than  the  foul  invader  as  a  guest 

Ifid  your  sisters  and  your 
But  a  spirit  lurketh  in  evaiy  maid, 

Though,  brothers,  ye  should  quaiO, 
To  sharpen  a  Judith's  lurid  bladiei, 
And  the  livid  spike  of  Jael ! 

To  arms !  to  arms !  for  theSonth 

needs  help. 

And  a  craven  is  he  who  flees^ 

For  ye  have  the  sword  of  tke 

Lion's  Whdp, 

And  the  Godof  theMaoosbeet! 

Brothers !  I  see  yon  tramping  by. 

With  the  Radiator  gaze, 
And  your  shout  is  the  Maoedooian  ciy 

Of  the  old,  heroic  days ! 
Maroh  on !  with  trumpet  and  inthdniiD, 

With  rifle,  pike,  and  dart, 
And  die — if  even  death  must  come — 
Upon  your  country's  heart  I 

To  arms !  to  arms !  for  the  Sooth 

needs  help, 

And  a  craven  is  he  who  HbOBr- 

For  ye  have  the  sword  of  the 

Lion's  Whdp, 

And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees ! 

Brothers!  the  thunder-dood  is  black,"  &c 

General  Scott  became  the  object  of 
intense  hatred  to  Southerns,  who 
charged  him  with  weakly  saorificiiig 
the  honours  of  a  long  life  to  Northern 
interests,  attributed  his  conduct  to 
vanity,  and  bestowed  upon  him  almost 
as  many  ill  names  as  were  ^ven 
to  Lincoln  himself,  whose  ordmarj 
title  in  the  coarser  Southern  papen 
was  the  '*  Illinois  Ape."  One  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  pieces  e^tfliest 
produced,  '*  Keddato  gladium,"  deals 
with  Scott's  treachery ;  it  appeared 
in  the  Ricfirrvond  Whig  anonymously, 
as  "  Virginia's  Answer  to  Winfield 
Scott  r 

"Oh!  chief  among  ten  thooasad! 

Thou  whom  I  loved  so  well. 
Star  that  has  set,  as  never  yet 

Since  son  of  morning  fell! 
I  call  not  in  roviling, 

Nor  to  speak  thee  what  thon  aii; 
I  leave  thee  to  thy  death-bed, 

And  I  leave  thee  to  thy  heart  f 

But  by  every  mortal  hope^ 

And  by  every  mortal  fear; 
By  all  that  man  deems  sacred, 
And  that  wo  man  hdds  most  dear ; 


*  The  surname  of  the  great  Maocabeos. 
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Tea!  by  thy  mother's  honour, 
And  by  thy  father^s  grave, 

By  hell  beneath,  and  heaven  above — 
Give  back  the  sword  I  gavel 

Not  since  God^s  sword  was  planted 

To  guard  life's  heavenly  tree, 
Has  ever  blade  been  granted, 

Like  that  bestowed  on  thee ! 
To  pierce  me  with  the  steel  I  gave 

To  guard  mine  honour's  shrine, 
Kot  since  Iscariot  lived  and  died, 

Was  treason  like  to  thine  I 

Give  back  the  sword !  and  sever 

Our  strong  and  mighty  tie ! 
\f  e  part,  and  part  for  ever, 

To  conquer  or  to  die  !^ 
In  sorrow,  not  in  anger, 

I  speak  the  word — "  We  part!" 
For  I  leave  thee  to  thy  death-bed. 

And  I  leave  thee  to  thy  heart!" 

Of  a  more  poetical  and  touching 
character  is  the  following  farewell  to 
borne  and  little  ones,  ako  published 
without  name  of  author  in  the  Char- 
Uston  Mercury, 

'^  My  rifle,  pouch,  and  knife  I 

My  steed !     And  then  we  parti 
One  loving  kiss,  dear  wife, 

One  press  of  heart  to  heart ! 
Cling  to  me  yet  awhile, 

But  stay  the  sob,  the  tear ! 
SmOe — oiUy  try  to  smile — 

And  I  go  without  a  fear. 

Our  little  cradled  boy, 

He  sleeps — and  in  his  sleep 
Smiles,  with  an  angel  joy, 

Which  teUs  thee  not  to  weep, 
m  kneel  beside,  and  kiss — 

He  will  not  wake  the  while, 
Thus  dreaming  of  the  bliss 

That  bids  thee,  too,  to  smile. 

Think  not,  dear  wife,  I  go, 

With  a  light  thought  at  my  heart ; 
Tis  a  pang  akin  to  woe, 

That  fills  me  as  we  part ; 
But  when  the  wolf  was  heard 

To  howl  around  our  lot. 
Thou  know'st,  dear  mother-bird, 

I  slew  him  on  the  spot ! 

Aye,  panther,. wolf,  and  bear. 

Have  perish'd  *neath  my  knife; 
Why  tremble,  then,  with  fear, 

When  now  I  go,  my  wife? 
Shall  I  not  keep  the  peace 

That  made  our  cottage  dear ; 
And  'tin  these  wolf-cnns  cease 

Shall  I  be  housing  here? 

One  loving  kiss,  dear  wife, 
One  press  of  heart  to  heart ; 

IW  for  the  deadliest  strife, 
For  freedom  I  depart! 


I  were  of  Kttle  worth. 

Were  these  Yankee  wolves  left  free 
To  ravage  'round  our  hearth, 

And  bring  one  grief  to  thee ! 

God's  blesshig  on  thee,  wife, 

God^s  blessing  on  the  young: 
Pray  for  me  through  the  strife, 

And  teach  our  infant's  tongue. 
Whatever  hapa  in  fight, 

I  shall  be  true  to  thee — 
To  the  home  of  our  delight-^ 

To  my  people  of  the  free." 

There  were  satiric  com  positions  also, 
especially  directed  against  Englana 
and  her  neutrality.  There  was  a  time 
at  which  hatred  of  England  was  more 
intense  in  the  South  than  it  ever  has 
been  in  the  North,  and  it  was  at  this 
crisis  that  Mr.  John  K.  Thompson,  of 
Richmond,  amused  his  countrymen 
with  a  sketch  of  an  English  parlia- 
mentary debate,  which  shows  how 
closely  the  Confederates  read  our 
journals.  The  art  of  the  piece  is  not 
the  best,  but  it  has  '^points": 

»*  *  Why,  let  *em  fight,'  says  Mr.  Bright, 
*  those  Southerners,  I  hate  'em, 

And  hope  the  Black  Eepublicatts  wUl 
soon  exterminate  'em ; 

If  freedom  can't  rebellion  crush,  pray  tell 
me  whafs  the  use  of  her?' 

And  so  he  chuckles  o'er  the  fray  as  glee- 
fully as  Lucifer. 

Enough  of  him — an  abler  man  demands 

our  close  attention — 
The  Maximus  Apollo  of  strict  fion-inter- 

vention — 
With  pitiless  severity,  though  decorous 

and  calm  his  tone, 
Thus  spake  the  '  old  man  eloquent,'  the 

puissant  Earl  of  Palmerston ; 

*What  though  the  land  run  red  with 

blood,  what  though  the  lurid  flashes 
Of  cannon  light,  at  dead  of  night,  a 

mournful  heap  of  ashes 
Where  many  an  ancient  mansion  stood — 

what  though  the  robber  pillages 
The  sacred  home,  the  house  of  God,  in 

twice  a  hundred  villages. 

*  Let  arts  decay,  let  millions  fall,  aye,  let 

freedom  perish, 
With  all  that  in  the  western  worid  men 

fain  would  love  and  cherish ; 
Let  universal  ruin  there  become  a  sad 

reality: 
We  cannot  swerve,  we  must  preserve  our 

rigorous  neutrality.' 

Oh,  Pam  I  oh,  Pam  I  hast  ever  read  what's 

writ  in  holy  pages, 
How  blessed  the  peaoe-makers  are,  God's 

children  of  the  ages  ? 
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Periiaiw  Tou  think  the  promiae  sweet  wm  A  strong  reli^ous  BCntiment  par- 
nothing  but  a  pUtitndo ;  vaded  the  South  during  the  war,  and 

Tia  dear  that  jpu  have  no  concern  in  many  of  its  batUe-songs  aie  hymns— 

that  divine  beatitude.  more  the  voice  of  prayer  than  of 

anger.     Several  of  the   shoute  of 

But  »h«ar!  hear!  hear!'  another  peer,  ^^^y  -^  ^^^^  are  of  the  spint  of 

that  mighty  man  of  muscle,  ,      ^      ^  Miriam.    With  few  ex- 

Thus  might  he  speak,  did  not  of  speech  more  of  the  heart  of  a  people  wnow 

his  ^«wd  reserve  the  f oUy  see,  greatness  seems  all  the  grater  as  re- 

And  thus  unfold  the  subtle  plan  of  Eng-  fleeted  from  these  outbursts  or  leei- 

Umd's  secret  poUcy.  ing.    Almost  every  social  as  well  as 

martial  feature  of  the  campaigns  re- 

•  John  Bright  was  right,  yes,  let  'em  fight,  mains  storied  with  peculiar  eniphasis 

these  fools  across  the  water,  in  those  lines.    When  the  ladies  ot 

Tis  no  affair  at  aU  of  ours,  their  carnival  ^^^  South  nobly  took  upon  them  the 

of  sUnghter ;  ^uty  of  attending  the  wounded  in  the 

The  Christian  worid,  indeed,  may  say  we  jj^gpitals,  a  poet  sang  their  praise^ 

ought  not  to  allow  it,  sirs,  ^  stimulated  them  to  exertion  and 

^'^'f  Y^lt  Z^^^^  "^  ^  ~"    ^rifi™  When  Beauregaid  askjd 
of  Yankee  howitzers.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  I^Ua 

'  Of  course  we  claim  the  shinmg  fame  of  from  the  religious  edifices  for  cannOT, 

glorious  StonewallJacksoD,  a  strong  appeal  m  burnmg  words 

Who  typifies  the  English  race,  a  sterling  sounded  throughout  the  land. 

Anglo-Saxon; 
To  bravest  song  his  deeds  belong,  to  Cuo 

and  Melpomene'—  "  Melt  the  bells— melt  the  bells— 

(And  why  not  for  a  British  stream  do-  And,  when  foes  no  more  attack, 

mand  the  Chickahominy?)  And  the  lightning  doud  of  war 

Shall  roU  thunderiess  and  far, 

«But  for  the  cause  m  which  he  fell  we  We  will  melt  the  cannon  back  into  beUa. 

cannot  lift  a  finger, 

»Tis  idle  on  the  question  any  longer  here  jj^^  ^^  bell»— melt  the  bells— 

to  linger;  And  they'U  peal  a  sweeter  chime, 

Tis  true  the  South  has  freely  bled,  her  ^^^  received  by  aU  the  brave 

sorrows  are  Homeric,  oh !  Wtvo  have  sank  to  glory's  grave, 

Her  case  is  like  to  his  of  old  who  jour-  ^^  ^^    gi^^p  through  coming  time 

neyed  unto  Jericho—  'neath  the  bells.** 

*  The  thieves  have  stripped  and  bruised,  ,    v-ii  4 

althoughasyettheyhavenotboundher,  "The  Return"  is  a  smiple  ballad, 

We'd  like  to  see  her  slay  *em  all  to  right  ^^^  worthy  of  a  good  place  in  a  choice 

and  left  around  her;  collection. 
We  shouldn't  cry  in  parliament  if  Lee 

j^'t^^l^^^>s  known  to     "Three  y^l    I  wonder  a  du,-n  ^ 
pl.y  the  Good  Samaritan.  ^  ^^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

.,,^.1-        u        u*        At  Petersburg;  and  I  am  grown  as  brown 

*  Yes,  let  'em  fight,  tUl  both  are  brought  ^  ^^  J^^^p  chestnuts  on  my  little 

to  hopeless  desolaUon,  ^^^^ . 

Till  wolves  troop  round  the  cottage  door  ^^^  ^.^  ^   shaggy  as  the    cbtstant 

in  one  and  t'other  nation,  burrs- 
Till,  worn  and  broken  down,  the  South  ^^^  ^      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^^^ 

shall  prove  no  more  refractory,  ^^ 

And  rust  eats  up  the  silent  looms  of  every 

Yankee  factory. 

The  darling !  how  I  long  to  see  her! 

*  So  shaU  our  *  merry  EngUnd  *  thrive  on  My  heart  outruns  this  feeble  soldw 

trans-Atlantic  troubles,  pace,                     t  1.  ^  1  «• 

While  India,  on  her  distant  plains,  her  For  I  remember,  after  I  had  left, 

cw  of  cSton  doubles ;  A  little  CharUe  came  to  take  my  pU« 

And  just  so  long  as  North  or  South  shaU  Ah !  how  the  Uughing,  three-year  oM, 

show  the  least  vitolity,  brown  eyes— 

We  cannot  swerve,  we  must  preserve  our  His  mother's  eyes— will  stare  witb  pWMw 

rigorous  neutrality.' "  surprise! 
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Snrdj,  th^  will  be  at  the  corner  watch-  welcoming    any   colporteors,   distribnting 

ing  r  tracts,  and  anxious  to  have  every  regiment 

I  sent  them  word  that  I  should  come  in  his  army  supplied  with  a  chaplain.  .  .  . 

to-night :  His  nature  was  epicene.    We  but  seldom  see 

The  birds  all  know  it,  for  they  crowd  a  combination  of  feminine  tenderness  with 

around,  a  really  strong  will,  but  when  we  do,  we 

Twittering  their  welcome  with  a  wild  see  masked  iron  in  the  man,  and  discover 

delight;  the  rarest  and  loftiest  type  of  greatness. 

And  that  old  robin,  with  a  halting  wing —  Such  a  combination  was  most  sincere  and 

I  saved  her  life,  three  years  ago  last  striking  in  Jackson.  An  authentic  anecdote 

spring.  is  told  of  him,  illustrating  his  extreme  ten- 
derness to  wfaiatever  was  weak  or  helpless. 

Ttiree  years !  perhaps  I  am  but  dreaming  I  Stopping  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  one  wintry 

F(Mr,  like  the  pilgrim  of  the  long  ago,  night,  he  showed  much  concern  for  a  little 

Fve  tugged,  a  weary  burden  at  my  back,  delicate  girl  of  the  family,  and  counseled 

Through  summer's  heat  and  winter^s  them  to  see  that  her  bed  was  comfortable, 

blinding  snow ;  After  the  family  had  retired,  Jackson  was 

Till  now,  I  readi  my  home,  my  darling*s  seen  to  leave  his  chamber  and  approach  the 

breast,  bedude  of  the  little  girl,  where  for  some 

There  I  can  roll  my  burden  o£F,  and  rest,  moments  he  busied  himself  tucking  the  bed- 
clothes around  her,  and  making  the  little 

.  ,  creature  as  snug  as  possible.    The  large, 

When  morning  came,  the  early  rising  sun  rough  hand  that  did  this  gentle  task  was 

Laid  his  light  fingers  on  a  soldier  sleep-  the  same  that  wielded  the  thunderbolt  of 

iog —  battle,  and  that  cleft  like  flaming  lightning 

Where  a  soft  covering  of  bright  green  the  hosts  of  the  WUdemess.     Jackson's 

g^'AM  ^  habits  in  the  field  were  those  of  almost  sn- 

Over  two  mounds  was  lightly  creeping;  perhuman  endurance.     Neither  heat  nor 

But  waked  him  not :  his  was  the  rest  cold  appeared  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 

etemalf  sion  upon  him.     He  cared  nothing  for  good 

Where  the   brown    eyes  reflected  love  quarters  and  dainty  fare.   He  of  ten  slept  on 

supernal.**  the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  blanket.    His 

(icii.  im  T    1         '    i.1.    A.\.  ^^  vigilance  was  marvellous;  he  never  seemed 

"Stonewall    Jackson  18  the  theme  to  ^leep;  he  let  nothmg  pass  without  his 

of  several  of  the  best  of  the  poems,  personal  scrutiny.    As  for  the  rapidity  of 

This  great  soldier  of  the  Puritan  type  hia  marches,  it  was  sometimes  portentous.** 

—a  Cromwell  after  a  fashion— was  the 

idol  of  the  people  as  of  the  army.       Previous  to   the   first    battle  of 

His  piety  was  too  sincere,  and  joined  Manassas,    when    his    troops    had 

with  too  valiant  a  nature,  and  too  made  a  forced  march,   on   halting 

powerful  a  mind,  to  become  a  scoffing  they  fell  upon  the  ground  in  a  state 

in  the  camp.    There  was  the  utmost  of  exhaustion.    When  the  hour  ar- 

reliance  in  nis  ability,  resolution,  and  rived  for  setting  the  watch  for  the 

reaoorce,  and  when  he  fell  the  South  night,  the  officer  of  the  day  went  to 

felt  it  had  received  a  vital  blow.    He  the  general's  tent,  and  said,  "  Qene- 

rose  slowly  to  his  military  elevation,  rai^  the  men  are  all  wearied,  and  there 

the  belief  at  first  being  that  he  was  a  ig   not   one  but  is  asleep— shall  I 

gloomy,  awkward  man,  of  mediocre  ^ake    them  ?"      "  No."    answered 

ueep ;   I  will 
adds 

,    ,  ,  --  .  , „ o_^rode 

battles  in  three  weeks,  rewvenng  a  round  the  lonely  camp,  "  the  one  lone 

large  town  in  which  the  Federals  had  sentinel  for  that  brave,  but  weary  and 

strengthened  themselves;  capturing  silent  body  of  Virginia  heroes.*'   And 

4,000    prisoners;    securing    several  when  the  morning  broke  the  soldiers 

million  dollars'  worth  of  stores,  of  awoke,  fresh  and  ready  for  action, 

whichtheConfederatesstoodjustthen  "all  unconscious  of  the  noble  vigils 

sorely  in  need:  and  chasing  Banks'  kept  over  their  slumbers."    This  was 

amy  out  of  Virginia,  and  over  the  a  favourite  incident  with  Southern 

Potomaa       His    name    henceforth  poets,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them 

shone  like  a  star.    Of  his  character  perpetuates  it  thus  : 

sAt  PollftTd  savB  * 

^    *  "  Twas  in  the  dying  of  the  day, 

"  To  his  merits  as  a  commander  he  added  The  darkness  grew  so  still ; 

the  Tirtnes  of  an  active,  hnmble,  consistent        The  drowsy  pipe  of  erening  birds 

Christian,  restraining  profanity  in  his  camp,  Was  hashed  npon  the  hUl ; 
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Athwart  the  shadows  of  the  vale 

Slumbered  the  men  of  might, 
And  one  lone  sentry  paced  his  rounds. 

To  watch  the  camp  that  night 

A  grare  and  solemn  man  was  he, 

With  deep  and  sombre  brow ; 
The  dreamfol  eyes  seemed  hoarding  np 

Some  unaccomplished  vow. 
The  wistful  glance  peered  o'er  the  pl^ns 

Beneath  the  starry  light— 
And  with  the  murmured  name  of  God, 

He  watched  the  camp  that  night 

The  Future  opened  unto  him 

Its  grand  and  awful  scroll : 
Manassas  and  the  Valley  march 

Came  heaving  o'er  his  soul — 
Richmond  and  Sharpeburg  thunder^  by 

With  thAt  tremendous  fight 
Which  gave  him  to  the  angel  hosts 

Who  watched  the  camp  that  night 

We  mourn  for  him  who  died  for  us, 

With  one  resistless  moan ; 
While  up  the  VaUey  of  the  Lord 

He  marches  to  the  Throne ! 
He  kept  the  faith  of  men  and  saints 

Sublime,  and  pure,  and  bright- 
He  sleeps— and  all  is  well  with  him 

Who  watched  the  camp  that  night 

Brothers !  the  Midnight  of  the  Cause 
Is  fibionded  in  our  fate ; 

The  demon  Goths  pollute  our  hails 
With  fire,  and  lust,  and  hate. 

Be  strong— be  valiant— be  assured- 
Strike  home  for  Heaven  and  Right  I 

The  soul  of  Jackson  stolks  abroad,^^ 
And  guards  the  camp  to-night!" 

The  number  of  mournful  poems 
which  have  the  ChriBtmastide  for 
theme  show  how  deeply  the  South- 
erners felt  the  destruction  of  their 
homes,  and  the  tearing  asunder  of 
aflfections  by  political  estrangement, 
or  by  death,  when  the  season  for 

Eeace  and  good-will  came  round.  One 
ursts  forth  thus  into  song  : 

Wild  bells!  that  shake  the  midnight  air 

With  those  dear  tones  that  custom 
loves, 
Tou  wake  no  sounds  of  laughter  here. 

Nor  mirth  in  aU  our  silent  groves; 
On  one  broad  waste,  by  hill  or  flood, 

Of  ravaged  lands  your  music  falls. 
And  where  the  happy  homestead  stood 

The  stars  look  down  on  roofless  halls. 

At  every  board  a  vacant  chair 
Fais  wHh  quick  tears  some  tender  eye, 

And  at  our  maddest  sports  appear 
Those  well-loved  forma  that  will  not 
die. 


We  lift  the  glass,  our  hand  is  stayed— 
We  jest,  a  spectre  rises  up— 

And  weeping,  though  no  word  is  said, 
We  kiss  and  pass  the  nlc&t  cup. 

0  happy  Yules  of  buried  years ! 

Could  ye  but  come  in  wonted  guise, 
Sweet  as  love's  earliest  kiss  appean, 

When  looking  back  through  wistfm 
eyes, 
Would  seem  those  chimes  whose  rowes 

teU  _^ 

His  birth-night  with  melodions  huzA, 
Who,  fitting  by  Samaria's  well, 
Quenched  the  lorn  widow's  liie-Umg 

tfaint" 

The  stanzas  chosen  have  notbeoi 
selected  for  their  superior  poetic 
merit,  but  for  the  picture  they 
give  of  the  great  people  who  fought 
this  contest,  and  whose  portrait,  m- 
voluntarily  painted,  men  in  future 
times  will  be  glad  to  look  upon. 
Some  of  the  pieces  which  are  more 
properly  ballads  and  lyrics  are  «- 
quiaite,  and  of  one  of  them  only,  ^ 
way  of  specimen,  need  a  portioii  w 
presented;  it  is  the  lament  **  All  is 
Gone,"  published  in  the  Mmphu 
Appeal  after  General  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered. 

"  Sister,  hark!     Atween  the  trees  comcth 
naught  but  summer  breexe? 
All  is  gone — 
Summer  breezes  come  and  go.     Hope 

doth  never  wander  so — 
No,  nor  evermore  doth  Woe. 

Sister,  hark !  the  very  air  heavy  «  vsj 

heart  doth  bear — 

All  is  gone! — 
E'en  the  birds  that  chirped  ewwhik  Ux 

the  frowning  sun  to  smile, 
Hush  at  that  drum  near  the  stile. 

Sister,  pray !— it  is  the  foel    On  thy 

knees — aye,  very  low — 
AU  is  gone, 
And  the  proud  South  on  her  kneei  to  a 

mongrel  mce  like  these — 
But  the  dead  aleep  'neath  the  treea 

See— they    come— their    banners  fl«w 
gayly  in  our  gloomy  air— 
AU  is  gone — 

Flashed  our  Southern  Cross  all  nigbt— 
naught  but  a  meteoric  light 

In  a  moment  lost  to  sight? 

Sister,  when  at  twilight  gray  awdied 
our  soldiers  back  this  way-^ 

AU  is  gone —  ^^ 

In  th«  woods  rang  many  a  die»— wW 
wesmiledl    I  did  not  fear 

im— at  laaf  was  bonM  a  bur. 
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Did  I  speak?    I  thought  I  said,  let  me  tensity  of  Campbell  or  of  Byron,  and 

look  upon  your  dead—  at  least  ever  with  sufficient  of  poetic 

AU  is  gone—  fire  and  life  to  inspire  the  imagina- 

Waslcold?    Ididnotweep.    Tearaaie  tion  and  seize  the  hearts  of  younger 

spray  from  founts  not  deep—  ^^^      ^^^^   f^^   of  ^^le  poems  are 

My  heart  hes  m  frozen  sleep.  ^^  ^  character  to  maintain  tatreds  of 

Sister,  pray  for  me.    Thine  eyes  gleam  race,  party,  and  class,  which  it  were 

like  God's  own  midnight  skies—  ^©11  to  *>ury  i^^  ®ver  it  the  country  is 

All  is  gone—  to  be  ruled  as  one,  but  it  would  be 

Tuneless  are  my  spirit's  chords.    I  but  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  getting  rid 

look  up,  like  the  birds,  of  these,  to  lose  those  purer   and 

And  trust  Christ  to  say  the  words."  nobler  appeals  which  may  well  be  at 

once  a  lK)ast  and  an  incentive  to  the 

These  pieces  constitute  more  than  people  by  whose  compatriots  they 
a  souvenir  of  the  Confederacy.  A  were  written.  The  time  mav  come 
vast  social  change  has  been  the  con-  when  Northern  youth  will  corn- 
sequence  of  the  civil  war.  The  whites  mit  to  memory  the  Songs  of  the 
of  the  South,  trodden  down  under  Southern  war,  and  find  in  the  valour 
military  rule,  with  difficulty  retain  and  patriotism  which  they  record  a 
any  of  the  virtues  of  the  former  gene-  source  of  pride  sufficiently  genuine  to 
ration.  With  the  loss  of  their  posi-  induce  forge tfulness  of  all  the  exas- 
tion  will  pass  awa^  inevitably  much  Derations  of  the  conflict.  The  col- 
of  that  force  and  dignity  of  character  lection  from  which  these  quotations 
which  astonished  the  world.  The  have  been  made  is  at  all  events  an 
policy  of  the  dominant  Northern  addition  to  American  literature  of  a 
parl7  crushes  out  what  spirit  still  most  worthyand  interesting  kind,  and 
remains  in  the  Southern  States.  Al-  it  would  probably  not  be  too  much  to 
ready,  by  depriving  its  best  citizens  of  say  that  m  it  alone  is  a  true  and  com- 
every  civil  right,  the  commencement  is  plete  picture  of  the  period  of  the  war. 
made  of  a  process  of  enslavement  and  with  its  motives,  vicissitudes,  social 
degradation.  Southern  society  is  in  features,  virtues,  passions,  family 
a  state  of  death,  and  the  obiect  of  sorrows,  public  triumphs,  and  final 
the  Northern  Americans  is  to  keep  it  passages  of  extreme  suffering,  despair, 
so.  If  it  is  ever  to  experience  a  re-  and  collapse,  to  be  found.  Should 
sorrection,  it  can  only  be  through  a  a  capable  historian  of  the  revolu- 
quickening  of  the  memories  of  the  tion  of  the  Western  hemisphere  arise, 
great  struggle.  Now,  on  no  Southern  he  will  do  much  to  qualify  him- 
platform  dare  any  orator  speak  freely  self  for  the  task  of  penning  the  tale 
of  i^e  deeds  of  Lee  or  Jackson,  in  the  stvle  of  a  Macaulay,  by  long 
or  attempt  to  review  with  the  most  and  fondly  contemplating  those  scat- 
qiudified  approval  the  statesman-  tered  indications  of  how  the  South- 
ship  of  Davis  and  his  cabinet,  emers  cheered  and  stimulated  bile 
But  during  this  black  night,  the  another,  and  how  entirely  they  gave 
Northern  ^publican  majority  cannot  themselves  up,  with  all  their  proper- 
take  from  the  Southern  people  the  ties  and  interests,  to  the  service  of 
stirring  recollections  embalmed  in  their  country..  As  nearly  as  possiblQ 
these  ballads  struck  off  in  the  very  they  hfwi  literally  restored  tne  mo- 
midst  of  fight,  when  the  battle  was  ment  when  under  happier  auspices 
hottest,  dangers  thickest,  and  the  the  earlv  Church  held  '^all  thinfiis 
self-sacrifice  of  the  people  extorted  the  common — moved  by  the  Idndred  in- 
praise  of  Christendom.  These  tell  the  spiring  influence  of  an  absorbing  pas- 
Btoiy  of  combats,  of  perils,  of  unex-  sion.  Such  a  nation  deserved  a  better 
ampled  devotion,  often  with  the  in<  fate. 
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THE  TENANTS  OF  MALORY. 
BT  J.  9.  LB  PXWO,  AUTHOR  OP  "  UJTCLE  SILAS,"  "OUT  DBYBRRLL^**  *'THB  HOUSE  BT  THE 

cburchtard/*  &e.,  &e. 

CHAPTES  LX. 
urn.  Diirewsix  thinks  or  ak  kzcukbiom . 

If  Mr.  Dincwell  had  been  the  most  one  resembling  that  where  the  water 

interesting,  beautiful,  and,  I  will  add,  fiends  played  their  pranks — 

wealthy  of  humjm  being^  instead  of  «  o„  ^  ^^  moor,  afl  brown  and  bleak, 

bemganugly  and  wicked  old  bank-  ^^^  ^..^  ^^  hcath-fitiqiienting 

nipt,    Messrs.   Groldshed,  Levi,  and  groiue, 

Larkin  could  not  have  watched  the  There  stood  a  tenement  antiqae— 

progress  of  his  complaint  with  greater  Lord  HoppergoUop's  conntxy  house. 

trepidation,  or  hailed  the  first  un-  . 

eci^yocal  symptoms  of  ^  recove^  ^^j^^^I^^  ™tM  iX 

with  more  genuine  delight.    I  doubt  ^^^  ^^^^^^  opened-' Whoo!  whoo! 

if  any  one  of  them  would  have  ex-  ^^^^  y, 

perienced  the  same  intense  happiness  qt  the  hoarse  crow  croaked— »Caw! 

at  the  restoration  of  wife,  child,  or  caw!  caw!*" 

parent 

They  did  not,  it  is  true,  re-assemble  If  I  say  they  did  find  bo  eligible  a 

in  Mr.  Dingwell's  apartments  in  Rose-  mansion  for  their  purpose,  was  it 

mary-court.     There  was  not  one  of  likely  that  their  impracticable  and 

those  gentlemen  who  did  not  set  a  incorrigible    friend,    Mr.    Dingwell, 

proper  value  upon  his  own  life  ;  and  would  consent  to  spend  six  weeks  in 

they  were  content  with  the  doctor's  the  *'  deserted  mansion  **  as  patiently 

report      In  due  course  the  oracle  as  we  are  told  MoUv  Dumphng  did  ? 

S renounced    Mr.    Dingwell    out   of  I  think  not    And  when  the  doctor 

anger,  but  insisted  on  change  of  talked  of  country  air,  the  patient 

air.  joked  peevishly  about  the  "grove  of 

Well,  that  could  be  managed,  of  chimneys,"  and  "the  sweet  shady  side 

course.    It  must  \iQ  managed,  for  did  of  Pall-malL" 


looking  better 

pensed   with,  the  risk  would  have  I  think — eh  f 

Seen  wisely  avoided.    But  Mr.  Ding-  ''  Looking  very  bad,  sir,  please.    I 

well*8  recovery  depended  on  it,  and  can't  see  no  improvement,"  said  Sarah 

Mr.  Dingwell  must  be  made  to  re-  Rumble. 

cover.  "  Well,  ma'am,  you  try  to  keep  my 

Whither  should  they  send  him  1  spirits  up,  thank  yon.    I'm  shut  up 

Stolen  treasure  or  murdered  body  is  too  much— that's  the  aole  caiue  of  it 

jealously  concealed  by  the  malefactor;  now.    If  I  oould  creep  out  a  bit  at 

but  not  more  shrinxingly  than  was  night" 

Mr.  Dingwell  by  those  gentlemen  who  ^'  God  forbid,  air." 

had  hiin  in  charge.    Safe  enough  he  "  Thank  you,  ma'am,  again.    I  say 

was  while  he  remained  in  his  dingy  if  I  could  get  out  a  bt^  I  should 

seclusion  in  Rosemary-court,  where  soon  get  my  strength   back  again; 

he  lay  as^  snugly  as  Asmodeus  in  the  but  sitting  in  this  great  padded  ehaii 

"jagician  s  phial,  and  secure  against  I  might  as  well  be  in  bed ;  can't  go 

all    but  some  such  accident  as  the  out  m  the  daytime  you  know—too 

iiTuption  of  the  student  Don  Cleo-  many    enemies.      The    owl's    beesi 

?i:^oT!^?T?^S®«^*°^^^lo»*hrough  moulting,  ma'am-devilish  sick-the 

fnnnH  a  «     1  i.^?*  ^^®^®  was  to  be  moultiug  owL    If  the  old  biiti  coald 
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bitters ;  they  hayen't  done  me  a  bit       ''  Certainly,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
of  good-^thanka."  man,  placing    himself  as  Dinjj^ell 

**If  you  was  to  go  to  the  country,    wished, 
sir,"  insinuated  Miss  Sarah  Rumble.  "  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.    Now 

**Ye8,  if  I  loaSy  as  you  express  it,    I  can  manage  it.    Isn't  your  name 
I  should  die  in  a  weelL    If  air  coula    Thomas,  sir — ^the  Reverend  Thomas 
have  killed  me,  the  curious  atmosphere    Bartlett  V*  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  looking 
of  this  charming  court  would  have    at   him   shrewdly  from   under   his 
killed  me  long  ago.    I'm  not  one  of   white  eyebrows, 
those  air-plants,  ma'am.     What    I        *'  That's  my  name,  sir." 
want  is  a  little  fillip,  ma'am — a  little       *'^My  name's  DingwelL    You  don't 
amusement — anythmg  out    of  this    remember  ?     I'll  try  to  bring  it  to 
prison ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  squat    your  mind.    About  twenty-nine  years 
on  a  moor,  or  to  roost  in  a  wood,  to    ago  you  were  one  of  the  curates  at 
please  a  pack  of  fellows  that  don't    St  Wyther's  in  the  Fields  1" 
care  if  I  were  on  the  treadmill,  pro-       "  Yes,  sir,  I  was,"  answered  the 
vided  they  could  take  me  out  when-    clergyman,  fixing  his  eyes  in  turn 
ever  they  want  m&    My  health,  in-    inquisitively  on  him^ 
deed !    They  simply  want  me  out  of       '*  I  was  the  witness — do  you  re- 
the  way.    My  health  !    Their  consi-    member  me  now  ? — to  the  ceremony, 
deration  for  me  is  truly  affecting,    when  that  unfortunate  fellow,  Vemey, 
We'll  not  mind  the  bitters,  yet.    Irs    married  Miss — I  have  a  note  of  her 
time  for  my  claret."  name — hang  it ! — Rebecca,  was  it  ? — 

He  drank  it,  and  seemed  to  doze  Yes^  Rebecca — it  was  Rebecca  Mer- 
for  a  little.  Mrs.  Rumble  quickly  vyn.  You  married  Vemey  to  Miss 
settled  the  medicine  bottles  and  other  Merv3m,  and  /  witnessed  it." 
things  that  had  been  put  out  of  their  "  I  remember  very  well,  sir,  that 
plac^  every  now  and  then  looking  at  a  gentleman  did  accompany  Mr. 
the  sunken  face  of  the  old  man,  in  Yemey  ;  and  I  remember  the  mar- 
his  death-like  nap — ^his  chin  sunk  on  riage  extremely  well,  because  there 
his  breast,  the  stem  carving  of  his  occurred  very  distressing  circum- 
massive  forehead,  the  repulsive  lines  stances  respecting  that  Mr.  Vemey 
of  a  grim  selfishness,  and  a  certain  not  very  long  after,  which  fixed  that 
evil  snadow.  made  that  face  in  its  marriage  in  my  mind ;  but  having 
repose  singularly  unlovely.  seen  you  once  only,  sir,  I  can't  pre- 

ouddenly  he  waked.  tend  to  recollect  your  face." 

"I  say,  Mrs.  Rumble,  I've  been  "There  has  been  some  time,  too, 
thinking — ^what  about  that  old  clergy-  sir,  since  then"  said  Mr.  Dingwell, 
man  yon  mentioned — that  Mr.  Bart-  with  a  cynical  sneer,  and  a  shmg. 
lett?  I  think  I  w/^  see  him — suppose  "But  I  think  I  should  have  recog- 
he  lectures  me  ;  his  hard  words  won't  nised  you  ;  that's  perhaps  owing  to 
break  my  bones,  and  I  think  he'd  my  having  a  remarkably  retentive 
amuse  me ;  so  you  may  as  well  get  memory  for  faces  ;  however,  it's  of 
him  m,  any  time — I  don't  care  when."  no  great  consequence  here.  It  isn't  a 
^  Sarah  Rumble  was  only  too  glad  to  matter  of  identification  at  all.  I  only 
pve  her  wicked  tenant  a  chance,  such  want  to  know,  as  Vemey's  dead, 
as  it  was,  and  next  day,  at  about  one  whether  you  can  tell  what  has  be- 
o'dock,  a  gentle-Iookmg  old  clergy-  come  of  that  poor  lady,  or  can  find 
man,  with  thin  white  hair,  knocked  any  clue  to  her  whereabouts — there 
at  his  door,  and  was  admitted.  It  was  a  baby~a  little  child— if  they 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bartlett.  are  still  living." 

"  I  can't  risft,  sir,  to  receive  you—  "  She  did  write  to  me  twice,  sir, 
you'll  excuse  me ;  but  I'm  still  very  within  a  few  years  after  the  marriage, 
ill,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell.  He  treated  her  very  ill,  sir,"  said  the 

"Pray  don't  stir,  sir,"  said   the    clergyman. 
clercjFman.  "infamously,  I  fancy," said  Ding- 

*•  1  canHy  said  Mr.  Dingwell.  well :  "  and  how  long  ago  was  that, 
"Will  2/otf  kindly  sit  in  that  chair,    sir?' 

near  the  fire  1  What  I  have  to  say  is       "  Oh  !  a  long  time  ;  twenty — ^ay, 
private,  and  if  you  please  we'll  speak    five — ay,      eight-and-twenty     yean 
very  low.    My  head  isn't  recovered    since,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
yet"  Dingwell  laughed. 
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HiB  yifiiter  stared  "  Pray*  sir,  rtaya  moment ;  I  never 

**  Yes.  if  8  a  good  while,"  said  Mr.  knew  a  clergyman  in  saeh  «  bony 

Dingwell ;  "  and  looking  over  that  before  to  leave  a  sick  man  ;  as  no 

^If,  sir,  you  may  fill  your  glass,  and  man  knows,  according  to  your  theoiy, 

sing —  when  he's  going  to  be  converted — 

•  Manv  a  lad  I  liked  is  dead.  ^""^  ^^^  should  I  %     The  mildew  of 

And  many  a  lass  grown  old.'  ^^^  «  ^?i**?'??  ^j*  ^^  ™  5*  *^ 

'^          ^  moment;  the  last  golden  sands  are 

Eight-and-twenty  years !    'Gad,  sir,    running  out     D it,  give  me  a 

she's  had  time  to  grow  gray  ;  and  to  chance." 

be  dead  and  buried  :  and  to  serve  a  This  incon^ons  harangue  was  nt- 

handsome  period  of  ner  term  in  pur-  tered  so  testily— even  fiercely — that 

gatory.    I  forgot,  though  ;  you  don't  the  good  clerg]rman  was  puzzled,  and 

follow  me  there.    I  was  thinking  of  began  to  doubt  in  what  state  his  fever 

the  French  cur^,  who  made  part  of  might  have  left  Mr.  Dingwell's  brain, 

my  journey  here  with  me."  "Don't  you  see,  sirl    Do  sit  dcmn 

*'  No,   sir ;   Church   of  England,  —a  little  patience  won't  do  either  of 

thank  God  ;  the  purest  faith  ;  the  us  any  hamL** 

most  scriptural,  I  believe,  on  earth.  "  Certainly    sir,''     hesitated    the 

You,  sir,  I  assume,  are  of  the  same  clergyman,   looking   hard    at   him. 

Church,"  said  he.  '*  But  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  time. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  I  am,  sir  :  nor  *'  Nor  I  a  great  deal  of  strength  ; 

a  Catholic,  nor  a  Quaker,"  said  the  I  shan't  keep  you  long,  sir. 

invalid.  The    Rev.  'Thomas    Bartlett   sat 

'*  I  hope,  sir,  there's  no  tendency  to  down  again,  and  danced  medkjy  an 

rationalism  1"  invitation  to  Mr.  Dingwell  to  begin. 

"  Nos  sir,  I  thank  you ;  to  no  ism  ''Nine-and-twenty  years,  sir,  since 

whatsoever  invented  by  any  other  you  married  that  unluclry  pair.  Now, 

man  ;   Dingwellism   for  Dingwell ;  I  need  not  say  by  what  particular 

Smithism  for  Smith.    Every  man  has  accidents — ^for  the  recollection  is  pain* 

a  right  to  his  opinion,  in  my  poor  ful— I  was  in  afterlife  thrown  into 

judgment"  the  society  of  that  unfortunate  ill- 

"And  pray,  sir,  if  neither  Romanist  used  dog,   poor  Arthur  Vemey  ;  I 

nor  Protestant,  what  are  you?"  in-  knew  him  intimately.     I  was  the 

quired  the  clergyman,  as  having  a  only  friend  he  had  left,  and  I  was 

right  to  ask.  with  him  when  he  died,  infamously 

"  Forcus  de  ^ruge  epicuriy  at  your  ne^ected  by  idl  his  family.    He  had 

service,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  a  iust  got  his  half-yearly  pajrment  of  a 

feeble  smirk.  beggarly  annuity,  on  which  he  sub- 

"I  had  hoped,  sir,  it  might  have  sisted ;  ^  — the  rightful   Viscount 

been  for  some  profitable  purpose  you  Vemey,  and  the  head  of  his  family — 

had  sent  for  me,"  said  the  disap-  ha,  ha,  ha !  By  Jove^  sir,  I  can't  help 

pointed  pastor.                                   .  laughins,  though  I  pity  him.   Having 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  baptized  in  the  that  little  sum  in  his  hand,  said  he 

Church  of  England,  althongh  I  don't  to  me  *  You  take  charge  of  this  for 

subscribe  the  articles  ;  so  I  served  in  my  son,  if  you  can  find  him  ;  and  I 

your  regiment,  you  see,  though  I  don't  rely  on  your  friendship  to  look  him 

wear  the  uniform  any  longer."  up  if  ever  you  revisit  England  ;  this 

"  I  thought,  sir,  you  might  have  is  for  him  ;  and  he  was  fiiptized  by 

wished  some  conversation  upon  reli-  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bartlett,  as   mv 

gious  subjects."                            *  wife  wrote  to  tell  me  just  eight-and- 

**  And   haven't  we    had  it,   sir  ?  twenty  years  ago,  and  he,  no  doubt 

Sorry  we  don't  agree.    I'm  too  old  to  can  enable  you  to  trace  him.'    That's 

turn   out   of  my   own  way:   but,  what  he  said.    What  say  you,  sir  f 

though  I  can't  learn  yours,  I  shall  be  "  Old   Lady   Vemey  placed    the 

happy  to  teach  you  something  of  child  in  charge  of  the  gentleman  who 

mine,  if  you  wish  it"  then  managed  the  Vemey  im>perty. 

"I  think,  sir.  as  I  have  other  calls  I  heard  all  about  it  from   a  Mr. 

to  make,"  said  the  old  clergyman,  Wynne  Williams,  a  WeM  lawyer, 

much  offended,  and  rising  to  take  The  child  died  when  only  a  year  old  ; 

his  leave  as  he  spdce,  "  I  had  better  yon  know  he  would  have  been  the 

wish  you  a  good  afternoon."  heir-apparent" 
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''  Poor  Arthur  said  no,  sif.  I  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  It's  a  good  subject, 
asked  him — a  Seoteh  marriage,  or  and  a  fertile !"  muttered  Mr.  Ding- 
some  of  those  crooked  wedlocks  on  well,  so  soon  as  he  was  alone, 
which  they  found  bigamies  and  ille-  For  the  rest  of  that  eyening  Mr. 
gitimacies.  'No/  Arthur  said,  ^he  Dingwell  seemed  to  find  ample  amuse- 
has  no  technical  case,  and  he  may  be  ment  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  did 
miserably  poor  ;  this  is  all  I  can  do,  not  trouble  Mrs.  Humble  with  that 
and  I  charge  you  with  it.'  It  was  contemptuous  and  cynical  banter, 
▼ery  solemn,  sir.  Where  does  that  which  she  was  obliged  to  accept,  when 
lawyer  live  1"  he  pleased,  for  conversation. 

"  At  this  moment  I  can't  recollect,  The  only  thing  she  heard  him  say 

sii^— some  place  near  which  the  Ver-  was — "  I'll  go  there." 

nqrs  have  estate&"  Now   Malory   had   already    been 

"  Cardyllian  1"  proved  to  be  a  safe  hiding  place  for  a 

"The  very  place,  sir."  gentleman  in  Mr  Dingwell's  uncom- 

"  I  know  it,  sir ;  I've  been  there  fortable  circumstances.    The  air  was 

when  I  was  a  boy.    And  his  name  unexceptionable,  and   Lord  Vemey 

was  Wynne  Williams  ?"  was  easily  persuaded  to  permit  the 

**I  ihiTik  it  was,"  said  the  clergy-  old  man  to  sojourn,  for  a  few  weeks, 

man.  in  the  steward's  house,  under  the  care 

**  And  you  have  nothing  more  to  of  old  Mrs.  Mervyn's  servant,  aided 

sa^  ahout  the  poor  child  ?"  asked  Mr.  by  one  provided  by  Messrs.  Goldshed 

DmgwelL  and  Levi. 

"There  is  nothing  more,  I  fancy,  There   were   two    rooms   in   the 

sir,"  said  Mr.  Bartlett.    "  Can  I  give  steward's  house,  which  old  Mrs.  Mer- 

you  any  more  information  ?"  vyn  never  used,  and  some  furniture 

'*  Not  any,  sir,  that  I  can  think  of  removed  from  the  Dower  house  ad- 

at  present    Many  thanks,  Mr.  Bart-  joining,  rendered  them  tolerably  com- 

Ictt,  for  your  obliging  call.    Wait  a  fortable.     A  letter  from  old  Lady 

moment  for  the  servant"  Vemey  opened  and  explained  the  re- 

And  Mr.  Dingwell,  thinking  fierce-  quest,  which  amounted  to  a  command, 

ly,  rang  his  hand-bell  long  and  vi-  that  she  would  permit  the  invalid,  in 

ciously.  whom  Lord  Verney  took  an  interest, 

**Ha!  Mrs.  Rumble :  youll  show  to  occupy,  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  the 

this  gentleman  out.    Good-bye,  sir,  spare  rooms  in  the  steward's  house, 

and  many  thanks."  So  all  was  made  ready,  and  the  day 

"  Good  day,  sir."  fixed  for  Mr.  Dingwell's  arrival. 


CHAPTEE  LXI. 

A  BURPBISB. 

Mb.  DiKQWELL,  already  much  more  rich  that  patch  of  ground  and  send  up 

like  himself,  having  made  the  jour-  their  dirty  juice  in  nettles,  and  this- 

ney  by  easy  stages,  was  approaching  ties,  and  docks.    '  In  sure  and  certain 

Malory  by  night,  in  a  post-chaise,  hope.' Whyshould  not  they,  the  swine! 

Fatigue,    sickness,    or    some   other  as  well  as  their  masters,  cunning,  and 

cause,  perhaps,  exasperated  his  tem-  drunken,  and  sneaks.    I'd  like  to  pay 

per  specially  tnat  night  a  fellow  to  cut  their  epitaphs.    Why 

Well  made  up  in  mufflers,  his  head  should  I  spare  them  a  line  of  truth  1 

was  frequently  out  at  the  window.  Here  I  am,  plain  Mr.  Dingwell.  They 

"  The  old  church,  by  Jove !"  he  don't  care  much  about  me ;  and  when 

muttered,  with  a  dismal  srin,  as  going  my  Lord  Yemev  went  down  the  other 

slowly  down  the  jolty  hul.    Beneath  day,  to  show  them  what  a  fool  they 

the  ancient  trees,  the  quaint  little  have  got  for  a  master,  amid  congenial 

church  of  Llanderris,  and  its  quiet  rejoicings,  I   don't  near  that  they 

chorehyard  appeared  at  the  left  of  the  troubled  their  heads  with  many  re- 

oaiTow  road,  white  in  the  moonlight  grets    for  my  poor   friend  Arthur. 

"A  new  crop  of  fools,  fanatics,  and  Ba !  There's  the  estuary,  and  Pen- 
hypocrites  come  up,  sinoe/ remember  dHHon.  These  things  don't  change, 
them^andthe oldonesgonedown  toen-  my  Lord  Vemey.    "ritj  Lord  Yemey 
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doesn't  wear  as  well  as  Pendillion.  countir  affairs,  and  who  had  ex- 
There  is  Ware,  over  the  water,  if  we  hibited  "a  nasty  feeling,"  he  '*  might 
had  light  to  see  it — to  think  of  that  say  a  petulance  auite  childiw," 
shabby  little  whey-faced  fool !  Here  last  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Larkin  had 
we  are  ;  these  are  the  trees  of  Malory,  graced  Cardyllian  Church  with  bis 
egad!"  personal  devotions,  and  refused  to 

And  with   a  shrug   he   repeated  vacate,  in  his  favour,  the  small  pew 

Homer's  words,  which  say — "  As  are  which  he  held  as  proprietor  of  Plas- 

the  generations  of  leaves,  such  are  dwUyn.  but  which  Mr.  Larkin  chose 

tho8e  of  men."  to  think  he  occupied  in  virtue  of  his 

Up  the  avenue  of  Malory  they  were  former  position  of  solicitor  to  Lord 

driving,  and  Dingwell  looked  out  with  Vemey. 

a  dismal  curiosity  upon  the  lightless  Gleve  Vemey  being  still  in  London, 

front  of  the  old  hous&  received  one  morning  from  his  uncle 

'' Cheerful  reception !"  he  muttered,  the  following  short  and  astounding 

'*  Suppose  we  pick  a  hole  in  your  note,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast: — 

title — a  hole  in  your  pocket — hey  !"  ^  .  _              ^ 

DingweU's  servant  was  at  the  door  ^^^^^T^.             .     ,   , 

of  the  steward's  house  as  they  drew  ^  /^.The   time    having    «Tived  for 

up,  and  helped  the  snarling  old  inva-  t^mg  that  stw),  which  the  stabUity 

lid  down.  ^'  ^^  house  of  Vemey  has  long  ap- 

When  he  got  to  the  room  the  ser-  peare^  to  demand,  all  prelimimmes 

vant  said being  satisfactorily  amusted,  and  the 

"There's  coffee,  and  everythink  as  J^}^^^  ^^  and  Lady  Wimbledon, 

you  desired."  ^^th  a  very  small  party  of  their  rela- 

**  I'U  take  breath  first,  if  you  please  ^\^^  *»  you  may  have  observed  by 

-coffee  afterwards."  ft^?"^^^^  P^P?/?»  **  present  at  the 

"  Mrs.  Mervyn  hopes,  sir,  as  how  Hotel  of  CardyUian,  nothing  remains 

you'U  parding  her  to-night,  being  so  unaccomphshed  by  way  of  prewira- 

late,  and  not  in  good 'ealth  herself,  *»on'^^»»*  y^ur   prince    at   Ware, 

which  she  would  have  been  hup  to  ^P^^*^  ^  ^^^  «^ec<^  ^^J^^^^  ^fJ^ 

receiveyouhotherwise,"saidtheman,  JJ?«»  you  can  meet  Miss  Carolwe 

delivering  his  message  eloquently.  ^^^Jf  ^^  those  new  and  more  defined 

"Quite  time  enough   to-morrow,  relations    which   our   contempUited 

and  tomorrow— and  to-morrow;  and  aUiance  sugcesta.    That  eve^  is  ar- 

I  don't  care  if  our  meeting  creeps  »nged  to  take  place  on  the  Wednes- 

away,  as   that   remarkable   person,  day    followmg.     Mr.    larkm,  who 

William  Shakespeare,  says— *in  this  ^eP^rte  to  me    the  substonce  of  a 

pretty  pace.'    This  is  more  comfort-  conversation  with  you,  and  who  has 

able,  egad  1  than  Rosemary-court    I  ^J  matructaons  to  apprize  you  fuUy 

don't  care,  I  say,  if  it  creeps  in  that  ?^/°y  details  you  may  desire  to  be 

pretty   pace,   tUl   we  are   both  in  inform^  of,  will  see  you  on  the  mora- 

heaven.    What's  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  S«  o^  tomorrow,  m  the  library  at 

to  Hecuba  I    So  help  me  off  with  X«™y  ,?®?^   **  ,*   qowter-past 

these  things."  eleven  o  dock.    He  leaves  Ware  bv 

Lord   Vemey,  on   whom,  in    his  *t®  °^i*"^  tonight     You  wiD 

moods,  Mr.  DingweU  commented  so  observe  that  the  marnace,  thouijh  not 

fully,  was  dispensing  his  hospitalities  8*"?"y,  Pn^ate,  is  to  be  conducted 

just  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  es-  without  eclat,  and  has  not  been  any- 

tuary,  at  his  princely   mansion  of  where  announced.    This  will  exnUm 

Ware.     The  party  was,  it  is  trae,  ^f  ^^.^  ^^lUng  you  to  brinff  down 

smaU-very  small,   in   fact     Lady  ^y  ^^^^  ©^  yo^  to  Ware  for  the 

Wimbledon  had  been  there,  and  the  occasion. 

Hon.  Caroline  Oldys ;  but  they  were  So  it  ends  with  the  noble  lord's 

now  visiting  Cardyllian  at  the  Ver-  signature,and  a  due  attestation  of  the 

nev  Arms.  state  of  his  affections  towards  Cleve. 

Mr.  Jos  Larkin,  to  his  infinite  con-  With  the  end  of  his  uncle's  letter, 

tent,   was  at  Ware,  and    deplored  an  end  of  that  :^oung  gentleman's 

the  unchristian  feelings  displaved  by  breakfast — only  just  D^:nn-^came 

Mr.  Wyime  Williams,  whom  he  had  also. 

by  this  time  formally  supplanted  in  Cleve  did  not  start  up  and  rap  oat 

the  management  of  Lora  Vemey's  an  oath.    On  the  oontnuy,  he  sat 
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vei^  still,  with  something,  almofit  a  you.    I  need  not  say  to  you,  my  dear 

souie,  on  his  pale,  patient  face.    In  a  Mr.  Vemey,  how  generous  Lord  Ver- 

Utde  while  he  folded  the  letter  up  ney  is,  and  what  an  uncle,  Mr.  Vemey, 

gently,  and  put  it   in  his   pocket,  he  has  been  to  you." 
Then  he  did  get  up  and  go  to  the       Here  was  a  little  glance  of  the  pink 

window  looking  out  upon  the  piece  of  eyes  at  the  ceiling,  and  a  momentary 

ground  at  the  rere  of  Vemey  House,  elevation  of  his  large  hand,  and  a 

and  the  sooty  leaves  and  sparrows  gentle,  admiring  shake  of  the  bald 

that  beautified  it    For  a  long  time  head. 

he  enjoyed  that  view,  and  then  took        ''  No  ;  of  course.    It  is  entirely  as 

a  swift  walk  for  nearly  half  an  hour  his  attorney,  sir,  acquainted  with  de- 

in  the  streets — drowsy,  formal  streets  tails  which  he  has  directed  you  to  men- 

in  that  quarter  of  the  town,  involving  tion  to  me,  that  he  speaks  of  your  call 

little  risk  of  interruption.  here.    I  had  a  letter  this  morning.*' 

His  wife — what  a  hell  was  now  in        "  Quite  so.   It  was  to  mention  that 

that  word !  —  and  why  1     Another  although  he  could  not,  of  course,  in 

man  would  have  found  in  it  a  foun-  prudence,  under  the  circumstances, 

tain  of  power  and  consolation.    His  think  of  aettlincf  anything — which 

wife,  his  little  boy,  were   now  in  amounts,  in  fact,  to  an  alienation— a 

France.    He  thought  of  them  both  step  which  in  justice  to  himself,  and 

Bourly  enough.     He  was  glad  they  the  integrity  of  the  family  estates,  he 

were  so  far  off.   Margaret  would  have  could  not  concede  or  contemplate  ; 

perceived  the  misery  of  his  mind,  he  yet — and  he  wishes  it  at  the  same 

She  would  have  been  poking  questions  time  to  be  understood,  strictly,  as  his 

at  him,  and  he  would  neither  have  di-  presentintention— means  to  make  you 

vnlged  nor  in  anything  have  consulted  an  allowance  of  a  thousand  pounds  a 

her.    In  the  motive  of  this  reserve,  year.'* 

which  harmonized  with  his  character,       "  Rather  a  small  allowance,  don't 

may  have  mingled!  a  suspicion  that  you  think,  for  a  man  with  a  seat  in 

hu  interests  and  hers  might  not,  in  the  House  to  marry  on  ?"  observed 

this  crisis,  have  required  quite  the  Oleve. 

same  treatment  '^  Pardon  me  ;  but  he  does  not  con- 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  as  he  template  your  immediate  marriage, 
entered  Verney  House  again.    In  a  Mr.  Verney,"  answered  Larkin. 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  that  villan-       "  Rather  a  sudden  change  of  plan, 
008  attorney,  to  whose  vulgar  machiu-  considering  that  he  fixed  Wednesday 
ations  he  attributed  his  present  com-  next,  by  his  letter,"  said  Cleve,  witn 
plicated  wretchedness,  would  be  with  a  faint  sneer, 
him.  **  Pardon  me,  again  ;  but  that  re- 
Without  any  plan,  only  hating  that  ferred  to  his   own  marriage— Lord 
abominable  Christian,  and  resolved  to  Vemey's  contemplated  mamage  with 
betray  neither  thought  nor  emotion,  the  Honorable  Miss  01dy&" 
which  could  lead  him  to  suspect,  ever       ''  Oh  !"  said  Oleve,  looking  steadily 
80  famtly,  the  tmth.  he  at  length  down  on  the  table.   "Oh!  to  be  sure, 
heard  him  announced,  as  a  man  who        "  That  alliance  will  be  celebrated 
has  seen  his  death  warrant  hears  the  on  Wednesday,  as  proposed." 
approach  of  the  executioner.     Mr.       Mr.  Larkin  paused,  and  Cleve  felt 
Larkin  entered,  with  his  well-brushed  that  his  odious  eyes  were  reading  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  his  bald  head  shining  countenance.    Cleve  could  not  nelp 
as  with  a  ^lory,  a  meek  snule  on  his  tuming  pale,  but  there  was  no  other 
Hpe,  a  rat-like  shrinking  observation  visible  symptom  of  his  dismay, 
in  his  eyes.  ^'  Yes  ;  the  letter  was  a  little  con- 
**0h!  Mr.  Larkin,"  said  Mr.  Cleve  fused.    He  has  been  urging  me  to 
Vemey,  with  a  smile.    "  My  uncle  marry,  and  I  fancied  he  had  made  up 
said  you  would  look  in  to-day.    We  his  mind  to  expedite  my  affair ;  and 
have  often  talked  the  matter  over  it  is  rather  a  rehef  to  me  to  be  assured 
together,  you  know,  my  uncle  and  I,  it  is  his  own,  for  I'm  in  no  particular 
ami  Fm  not  sure  that  you  can  tell  me  hurry — quite  the  reverse.    Is  there 
very  much  that  I  don't  know  already,  anything  more  ?" 
Sit  down,  pray."  I  meant  to  ask  you  that  question, 
''  Thanlo.    I  think  it  was  chiefly  Mr.  Vemey.    I  fancied  you  might 
to  let  you  know  what  he  can  do  for  possibly  wish  to  put  some  questions 
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to  me.  I  haye  been  commissioned, 
within  certain  limits,  to  give  yon  any 
information  you  may  desire.''  Mr. 
Larkin  paused  again. 

elevens  blood  boUed.  "Within 
certain  limits !  more  in  my  uncle*8 
confidence  than  I  am,  that  vulgar, 
hypocritical  attorney  !"  He  fancied 
beside  that  Mr.  Larkin  saw  what  a 
shock  the  news  was,  and  that  he  liked, 
with  a*  mean  sense  of  superiority, 
making  him  feel  that  he  penetrated 
his  affectation  of  indifference. 

"  It's  very  thoughtful  of  you  ;  but 
if  anything  strikes  me  I  shall  talk  to 
my  uncle.  There  are  subjects  that 
would  interest  me  more  than  those 
on  which  he  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
talk  with  you." 


^'  Quite  possibly,"  said  Mr.  Larkin. 
"And  what  shall  1  report  to  his 
lordship  as  the  result  of  our  conver- 
sation r 

"  Simply  the  truth,  sir." 

"  I  don't,  I  fear,  make  myself  clear. 
I  meant  to  ask  whether  there  was 
anything  you  wished  me  to  add 
You  can  always  reckon  upon  me,  Mr. 
Vemey,  to  convey  vour  views  to  Lord 
Vemey,  if  there  should  ever  happen 
to  be  anything  you  feel  a  delicacy 
about  opening  to  his  lordship  your- 
self " 

"Yes,  I  shaU  write  to  him," 
answered  Cleve,  drily. 

And  Cleve  Vemey  rose,  and  the 
attorney,  simpering  ana  bowing 
grandly,  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


CLAY  BlCrORT  BY  MOOWUOHT. 


As  the  attorney  made  his  astound-  ship   in   the   distance — ^the    vulgar 

ing  announcement^  Cleve  had  felt  as  fingers  of  Jos  Larkin  had  just  drop- 

if  his   brain,   in   vulgar    parlance,  pea  the  extinguisher  upon  the  magic 

turned  /    Li  a  moment  the  world  in  lamp  that  had  showed   him  these 

which  he  had  walked  and  lived  from  dazzling  illusioneL  and  he  was  left  to 

his  school-days  passed  away,  and  a  grope  and  stumble  in  the  dark  among 

chasm   yawned    at    his    feet.     His  his  debts,  with  an  obscure  wife  on  his 

whole  future  was  subverted.    A  man  arm,  and  a  child  to  plague  him  also, 

who  dies  in  delusion,  and  awakes  not  And  this  was  to  be  the  end  !   A  preca- 

to  celestial  music  and  the  light  of  rious  thousand  a  year— dependent  cm 

paradise,  but  to  the  trumpet  of  judg-  the  caprice  of  a  narrow,  tyrannical 

ment  and  the  sight  of  the  abyss,  wul  old  man,  with  a  young  wife  at  his 

quail  as  Cleve  did.  ear,  and  a  load  of  debts  upon  CHeve's 

How  he  so  well  maintained  the  shoulders,  as  he   walked  over  the 

appearance  of  self-possession  while  quag ! 

Mr.  Lsu-kin  remained,  I  can't  quite  It  is  not  well  to  let  any  object,  apart 

tell.     Pride,    however,    which    has  from  heaven,  get  into  your  head  and 

carried  so  many  quivering  souls,  with  fill  it    Cleve  had  not  that  vein  of  in- 

an  appearance  of  defiance,  through  sanity  which  on  occasion  draws  men 

the  press-room  to  the  drop,  supported  to  suicide.     In  the  thread  of  his  des- 

him.  tiny  that  fine  black  strand  was  not 

But  now  that  scoundrel  was  gone.  spun.    So  blind  and  deep  for  a  while 

The  fury  that  fired  him,  the  iron  was  his  plunge  into  despair,  that  I 

constraint  that  held  him  firm  was  think  had  that  atrabilious  p«son, 

also  gone,  and  Cleve  despaired.  which  throws  out  its  virus  as  sud- 

Till  this  moment,  when   he  was  denly  as  latent  plague,  and  lays  a 

called  on  to  part  with  it  all,  he  did  felo-de-se  to  cool  his  heels  and  his 

not  suspect  how  entirely  his  ambition  head  in  Grod's  prison,  the  grave — had 

was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  or  how  a  drop  or  two,  1  say,  of  that  elixir  of 

mere  a  sham  was  the  sort  of  talk  to  death  been  mingled  in  his  blood,  I 

which  he  had  often  treated  Margaret  don't  think  he  would  ever  have  seen 

and  others  about  an  emigrant's  life  another  morrow, 

and  the  Arcadian  liberty  of  the  Anti-  But   Cleve  was  not  thinking  of 

podes.  dying.    He  was  sure — in  rage,  and 

The  House-of-Oommons  life — the  blasphemy,  and  torture,  it  might  be- 
finest  excitement  on  earth-  -the  grow-  but  still  he  was  sure  to  Uve  on.  Well, 
'  "ig  faixie^  the  peerage,  the  premier-  what  was  now  to  be  done  1    Every 
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power  mtist  be  taeked  to  ])Tev6nt  the  It  was  past  one  o'dock.    No  hos- 

ridicaions  catastrophe  which  threat-  pitable  light  shone  from  the  windows, 

ened  him  with  rain  ;  neither  scruple,  which  on  the  contrary  looked  out 

nor  remorse,  nor  conscience,  nor  com-  black  and  dreary  upon  the  vehicle 

punction  should  stand  in  the  way.  and  steaming  horses  which  pulled  up 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  is  in  front  of  the  house. 

about  to  visit  the  Hon.  Miss  Caroline  Out  got  Oleve  and  reconnoitred. 

Oldys  with  a  dagger  in  one  hand  and  "Are  you  quite  sure  1" 

a  cup  of  poison  in  the  other,  nor  with  "  Clay  Parsonage — yes,  sir,"  said 

gunpowder  to  blow  up  his  uncle  and  the  driver. 

Ware,  as  some  one  did  Damley  and  Cleve  shook  the  little  wooden  gate, 

the  house  of  Kirk  of  Field.    Simply  which  was  locked :  so  he  climbed  the 

his  mind  was  filled  with  the  one  idea,  paling,  and  knocked  and  rang  loud 

that  one  way  or  another  the  thing  and  long  at  the  hall- door. 

mtut  be  stopped.  The  driver  at  last  reported  a  light 

It  was  long  before  his  ideas  ar-  in  an  upper  window. 
ranged  themselves,  and  for  a  long  Cleve  went  on  knocking  and  ring- 
time  after  no  plan  ef  operations  which  ing,  and  the  head  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
had  a  promise  of  success  suggested  Dixie  appeared  high  in  the  air,  over 
itself.  When  at  length  he  did  de-  the  window-stool. 
dde,  you  would  have  said  no  wilder  "What  do  you  want,  pray  ?"  chal- 
or  wickeder  scheme  could  have  lenged  that  suave  clergyman  from  his 
entered  his  brain.  sanctuary. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night  The  "  It's  I— Cleve  Vemey.  Why  do 
scene  a  flat  coantry,  with  a  monoton-  you  go  to  bed  at  such  hours  ?  I  must 
008  row  of  poplars  crossing  it  This  see  you  for  a  moment" 
long  file  of  formal  trees  marks  the  "Dear  me!  my  dear,  valued  pupil ! 
line  of  a  canal,  fronting  which  at  a  — Who  could  have  dreamed  1 — ^I  shall 
distance  of  about  a  himdred  yards  be  down  in  one  moment'* 
stands  a  lonely  brick  house,  with  a  "  Thanks— I'll  wait :"  and  then  to 
few  sombre  elms  rising  near  it.  A  the  driver  he  said — "I  shan't  stay 
light  mist  hung  upon  this  espansive  five  minutes ;  mind,  you're  ready  to 
flat  'Hie  soil  must  have  been  un-  start  with  me  the  moment  I  re- 
productive, so  few  farmsteads  were  turn." 

Tisible  for  miles  around.  Here  and  Now  the  hall-door  opened.  The 
there  pools  of  water  glimmered  coldly  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie — for  his  dress  was  a 
in  the  moonlight;  and  patches  of  compromise  between  modesty  and 
rushes  and  reeds  made  the  fields  look  extreme  haste,  and  necessarily  very 
rageed  and  neglected.  imperfect — stood  in  greater  part  be- 
Here  and  there,  too,  a  stimted  hind  the  hall-door ;  a  bed-room  can- 
hedce-row  showed  dimly  along  the  dlestick  in  his  fingers,  smiling  blandly 
level,  otherwise  unbroken,  and  stretch-  on  his  "distinguished  pupil,"  who 
ing  away  into  the  haze  of  the  hori-  entered  without  a  smile,  without  a 
20Q.  It  is  a  raw  and  dismal  land-  greeting — ^merely  saying — 
scape,  where  a  murder  might  be  done,  "Where  shall  we  sit  down  for  a 
and  the  scream  lose  itself  in  distance  minute,  old  Dixie  V* 
unheard — where  the  highwayman.  Holding  his  hand  with  the  candle 
secure  from  interruption,  might  stop  in  it  across,  so  as  to  keep  his  fiowinff 
and  plunder  the  chance  wayfayer  at  dressing-gown  together ;  and  with 
his  leisure— a  landscape  which  a  fan-  much  wonder  and  some  misgivings, 
ciful  painter  would  flank  with  a  dis-  vet  contriving  his  usual  rosv  smile, 
tant  row  of  gibbets.  he  conducted  his  unexpected  visiter 

The  front  of  this  square  brick  house,  into  his  "  study." 

with  a  little  enclosure,  hardly  two  "Fve  so  many  apologies  to  offer,  my 

yards  in  depth,  and  a  wooden  paling  in  very  honoured  and  dear  friend ;  this 

front,  and  witn  a  green  moss  growing  is  so  miserable,  and  I  fear  you  are 

damply  on  the  piers  and  the  door-  cold.    We  must  get  something ;  we 

steps,  and  tinging  the  mortar  between  must  really  manage  something— some 

the  Mcks,  looks  out  upon  a  narrow  little  refreshment" 

old  road,  along  which  just  then  were  Dixie  placed  the   candle  on  the 

audible  the  clink  and  rattle  of  an  ap-  chimney-piece,  and  looked  inquiringly 

proaching  carriage  and  horses.  on  Cleve. 
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^Th^rfe's  ftom^'^faerry,  I  know,  ktid  Buptiose  |^ou  wimt  to  br6ak  with  me 

I  thifik' there's  some  l^andy/'  finally,  and  y^  don't  quite  know  all 

^Tfaefe-6  'no  one  up  and  about  1^  the   consequences    of  tbat   step,    I 

inqttimi  Cleve.  fancy." 

*N^Dt^  creature,"  said  the  Rector;  "Break  with  you  9  toy  admirable 

"  nio  one  ban  bear  a  word,  and  these  patron !  desert  my  dear  and  brilliattt 

are  gQod  thick  walls."  pupil  in  an   emergency?  GerUxini^ 

^*Tve  only  a  minute ;  I  know  you'd  not.    Reckon  upon  me,  my  dear  Mr. 

like'to  be  a  bishop,  Dixie  ]"  Vemey,  when^wr  you  need  my  poor 

CleVe,  with  his  muffler  and  his  hat  services,  to  the  uttermost.    To  you 

Bti}l  on,  wad  aiMressing  the  future  all  my  loyalty  is  due,  but  unless  yon 

prelate,  with  hia  elbow  on  the  chim-  made  a  rery  special  point  of  i^  I 

neV-*pi^e.  should  hesitate  for  any  other  person 

^^^olo  episcoffari,  of  course,  but  we  living,  hta  yourself,  to  incur  a  seeond 

kruHv  you  would,  Bind  there's  no  time  time"— 

no*r  for  pretty  speecbee.  Now,  listen,  "Don't  you  think  my  dear,  d— d 

you  'shau  be  that^  and  you  shall  reach  old  friend,!  understand  the  length,  and 

it  by  two  steps -^ the  two  best  liv-  breadth,  and  depth,  of  your  friend- 

ingfe  ib  our  girt.    I  always  keep  my  ship ;  I  know  how  strong  it  w,  and 

word  ;  and  when  I  set  my  hearten  a  1*11  make  it  stronger.    It  *s  for  iiw^ 

thibg  f  btittgit  about,  aiKl  so  sore  as  yes,  in  my  own  case  you  must  repeat 

I  do  any  good  1*11  bend  all  my  interest  the  service,  as  you  call  it,  which  yon 

tojfchat  on^  object"  once  did  me,  in  another  country;" 

Th<^  Rev.  Isaac  Di^ie  stared  hard  The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie's  rosy  cheeks 

at  bimi,  for  Oleve  looked  strangely,  mottled  all  over  blue  and  yeiiow ;  he 

and 'spoke  a^  eteifnly  as  a  villain  de-  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  dressing 

maikdiAg  his  purse.    The  Rector  of  gown,  with  an  unaffected  ^ture  of' 

OUy  looked  hottibly  perpleiced.    His  fear ;  and  he  fixed  a  terrified  gaze  upon 

coiintenknce  seemed  to  ask,  '^Does  he  Cleve  ¥eme/s  ayes,  which  did  not 

mean  to  give  me  a  mitre  or  to  take  flinch,  but  encountered  his,  darkly  and 

mylifo,  or  is  he  quite  right  in  his  fixetlly  with  a  desperate  resolutioa 

headi"  "Why  you  look  as  much  fright- 

'^You  thilik  I  don^  mean  what  I  ened  as  if  I  asked  you  to  commit  a 

sayv  or  that  I'm  talking  nonsense,  or  crime ;  you  marvellous  old  fool,  you 

that  Tm  mad.    Fm  not  mad,  it's  no  hardly  think   me   mad  enough  for 

nonfiteme,'  and  *n(>  man  was  ever  more  that !  " 

resolved  to  do  What  he  says."    And  "I  hardly  know,  Mr.  Vomey,  what 

OleVe  who  was  not  given  to  swearing,  I  think,"  said  Dixie,  looking  with  a 

did  swear  a  fierce  oath.    "But  all  horrible  helplessness   into  his  fade. 

thiift  fs  net  for  nothing ;  there's  a  con-  "Good  God !  sir ;  it  cali't  be^ything 

dition ;  you  mtret  do  n^e  a  service.    It  %orong  ?  " 

wotft  "^ost  yon  much — less  trouble,  "dome,    come,  mr;  you're  more 

alm^t,'  than   youVe  taken  for  me  than  half  asleep.    Do  you  eUire  to 

to-hij^ht,  but  you  must  do  it"  think  I'd  commit  myself  to  any  man, 

'^And  may  I,  my  dear  and  valued  by   such  an  idiotic  propotoH     No 

pupil,  may  i   ask" began   the  one  but  a  lunatic  could  think  of 

reverend  g^tleman.  blasting  himself  as   you — but   yoo 

"No,^you  need  not  ask,  for  I'll  tell  can^t  suppose  it    Do  listen,  and  an- 

you.    Its  the  same  sort  of  service  derstand  if  you  can;   my  wife,  to 

you'  did  for  me  in    France,"   said  whom  you  married  me,  is  dead^  mx 

CleVe.  months  ago  she  died;  I  tell  you  she's 

"Ah!  ha!'*  ejaculated  the  clergy-  dead'.'* 

man,  veiy  uneasily.    "  For  no  one  but  "Dear  me !  I'm  very  much  pained. 

2/otf ,  my  dear  and  admirable  pupil,  and  I  will  say  shocked;  the  deceased 

could  I  have  brought  myself  to  take  lady.  I  should  not,  my  dear  pupil,  have 

that  step,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  alluded  to,  of  course ;  but  need  I  say, 

on  teoonsideratioii " I  never  heard  of  that  afilictionf " 

"You  must  do  what  I  say,"  said  "How  on  earth  could  youl    You 

Cleve,  looking  and  speaking  with  the  don't  suppose,  knowing  all  you  do, 

same  unconscious    sternness,  which  I'd  put  it  in  the  papers,  among  the 

frightened    the    Rector    more  than  deaths  ?" 

any  amount  of  bluster.    "I  hardly  "No;  dear  me,  of  course,"  said  the 
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Rev.  Isaac  Dixie,  bastily  bringing  friend,  but  I  become  your  enemy.    I 

his    dressinggown   again   togetiner.  can  strike  when  I  like  it— ^ou  know 

'"No,  certainly.''  that;  and  upon  my  soul  PU  smash 

'*  I  don't  think  that  sort  of  publica-  you.    I  shidl  see  my  uncle  to-morrow 

tion  would  answer  you  or  me.    You  morning  at  Ware,  and  I'll  tell  him 

forget  it  is  two  years  ago  and  more  distincuj  the  entire  of  that  French 

— a  good  deal  more.    /  don't  though,  transaction." 

and  whatever  you  may,  /  don*t  want  '*  But — but    pray,  my   dear   Mr. 

my  uncle  to  know  anything  about  it."  . Vemey,  do  say,   aid  I  refuse— cfe 

'^But,  you  know,  I  only 'meant,  I  object?  you  may  command  me,  of 

you  hadn't  told  me ;  my  dear  Mr.  course.    I  have  incurred,  I  mav  say. 

Verney,  mv    honoured   pupil,   you  a  risk  for  you  already,  a  risk  in./w^m.' 

will    see — don't  you   perceive   how  ^   "Exactly,  inform;  and  you  don*t 

much  is  involved  l  but  tlUa — cotUdn^t  increase  it  by  this  kindness,  and  yoa 

you  put  this  upon  some  one  else?  secure  my  eternal  gratitude.    Now 

1)0— do  think."  you  speak  like  a  man  of  sense.    You 

'*No,  in  no  one*s  power,  but  yours,  must  be  in  Cardyllian  to>morrow  eve- 
Dixie;"  and  Cleve  took  his  hand,  ning.  It  is  possible  I  may  ask  no- 
looking  in  his  face,  and  wrung  it  so  thing  of  you;  if  I  do,  the  utmost  is  a 
hard  that  the  reverend  gentleman  technical  irre^larity,  and  secrecy, 
almost  winced  under  the  pressure,  of  which  we  are  ooth  equally  interested 
administering  which  I  dare  say  Cleve  in  observing.  You  shall  stay  a 
was  quite  unconscious.  "No  one  but  week  in  Cardyllian,  mind,  and  I,  of 
you,  course,  frank  you  there  and  back,  and 

"  The  poor— the  respected  lady —  while  you  remain — ^it's  my  business, 

being  deceased,  of  course  you'll  give  It  has  a  political  aspect,  as  I  shall  ex- 

me  a  note  to  that  effect  under  your  plain  to  you  by-ana-by,  and  so  soon 

hand ;  you'll  have  no  objection,  in  as  I  shall  have  brought  my  uncle 

this  case,  to  my  taking  out  a  special  round,  and  can  avow  it,  it  will  lead 

licence]"  the   way  rapidly  to  your   fortune. 

"  Special  devil !  are  you  mad?  Why  Shall  I  see  you  in  Cardyllian  to- 

anyone  could  do  it  with  that    No,  it  s  morrow  evening  ?  "■ 

just  because  it  is  a  little  irregular,  "A^eed,   sir! — agreed,    my  dear 

nothing  more,  and   exacts   implicit  Mr.  Vemey.    I  shiQl  be  there,  my 

mutual  confidence  that  I  have  chosen  dear  and  valued  pupil — ye$J^ 

you  for  it"  "  Go  to  the  Yemey  Arms ;  I  shall 

Dixie  looked  as  if  the  compliment  probably  be  looking  out  for  you  there ; 

was  not  an  unmixed  pleasure.  at  all  events  I  shall  see  you  before 

"I  still  think,  that— that  having  night" 

performed  the  other,  there  is  some  Vemey  looked  at  his  watch,  and 

awkwardness,  and  the  penalties  are  repeated  "I  shall  see  you  to-morrow;" 

awful,"    said    he    with    increasing  and  without  taking  leave,  or  hear- 

uneasiness ;  "  and  it  does  strike  me,  ing,  as  it  seemed,  the   Rev.  Isaac 

that  if  my  dear  Mr.  Yemey  could  Dixie's   farewell    compliments   and 

Elace  his   hand  upon   some   other  benedictions,  he  walked  out  in  gloomy 

umble   friend,    in   this   particular  haste,  as  if  the  conference  was  not 

case,    the    advantages    would    be  closed,  but  only  suspended,  by  the 

obvious."  approaching  parenthesis  of  a  night 

"  Come,  Dixie,"  said  Cleve,  "Fm  and  a  day. 

going  ;  you  must  say  yes  or  no,  and  From  the  hall-table  the  obsequious 

80  decide  whether  you  have   seen  divine  took  the  key  of  the  little  gate, 

the  last  of  me.    I  can't  spend  the  to  which,  in  slippers  and  dressing 

night  giving  you  my  reasons,  but  they  gown,  he  stepped  blandly  forth,  and 

are  conclusive.    If  you   act   like  a  havins  let  out  his  despotic  pupiL  and 

man  of  sense,  it's  the  last  service  I  waved  his  adieu,  as  the  chaise  drove 

shall  ever  require  at  your  hands,  and  away,  he  returned,  and  locked  up  his 

I'll  reward  you  sptendidly;  if  you  premises  and  house,  with  a  great  load 

don't,  I  not  only  cease  to  be  your  at  his  beiut» 
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CHAPTEB  LXIII. 

AN  AIJkMt. 


Clftb  reached  the  station,  eight  miles  cems.  You  may  talk  to  him,  if  yoa 
away  from  the  dismal  swamp  I  have  like ;  but  you*ll  find  you  might  as  well 
described,  in  time  to  catch  the  mail  areue  with  the  tide  in  the  estuaxr  there, 
train.  From  Llwynan  he  did  not  go  Fd  be  ^evilish  glad  if  I  could  be  of 
^rect  to  Ware,  but  drove  instead  to  an v  use ;  but  you  see  how  it  is ;  and  to 
Oardyllian,  and  put  up  at  the  Vemey  tea  you  the  truth,  I*m  afraid  it  must 
Arms  early  next  morning.  come  to  a  regular  smash,  imless  Lord 

By  ten  o'clock  he  was  seen  saun-  Yemey  drops  that  nasty  litigation, 
terine  about  the  streets,  talking  with  There  are  some  charges,  you  know, 
old  friends,  and  popping  into  the  upon  the  property  already  ;  and  with 
shops  and  listening  to  the  gossip  of  that  litigation  hanging  over  it,  I  don't 
the  town.  Cleve  had  a  sort  of  friend-  see  how  he's  to  get  money  to  pay  those 
liness  that  answered  all  electioneering  calls.  It's  a  bud  business,  I'm  afraid, 
purposes  perfect!  v,  and  that  was  the  and  an  awful  pity.  Poor  old  fellow  I 
measure  of  its  value.  — a  little  bit   rough,  but   devilish 

Who   should   he   light   upon   in    good-hearted." 
Castle-street  but  Tom  Sedley  1    They       Tom  Sedley  went  up  to  Hazelden. 
must  have  arrived  by  the  same  train    The  Etherage   girls   Knew  he  was 
at  Llwynan.    The  sight  of  Tom  jarred    coming,  and  were  watching  for  him 
intensely  upon  Oieve  Yemey's  nerves,    at  the  top  of  the  steep  walk. 
There  was  something  so  strange  in       ''I've  been  talking,  as  I  said  I 
his  looks  and  manner  that  Sedley    would,   to    W}rnne    Williams    this 
thought  him  ill.    He  stopped  for  a    morning,"  he  said,  after  greetings  and 
while  to  talk  with  him  at  the  comer    inquiries  made  and  answered,  *'  and 
of  Church-street,  but  seemed  so  ob-    he  had  not  anything  important  to 
viously  disposed  to  escape  from  him,    advise  ;  but  he  has  promised  to  think 
that  Sedley  did  not  press  his  society,    over  the  whole  matter." 
but  acquiesced  with  some  disgust  and       "  And  Wynne  Williams  is  kncwm  to 
wonder  in  their  new  relations.  be  the  cleverest  lawyer  in  the  toorld,* 

Tom  Sedley  had  been  with  Wynne  exclaimed  Miss  Cbarity,  exulting. 
Williams  about  poor  Yane  Etherage's  "I  was  afraid,  on  account  of  his 
affairs.  Honest  Wynne  Williams  was  having  been  so  latelv  Lord  Yemey's 
in  no  mood  to  flatter  Lord  Yemey,  adviser,  that  he  would  not  have  been 
the  management  of  whose  affairs  he  willing  to  consult  with  you.  And 
had,  he  said,  "resigned."  •  The  fact  will  he  use  his  influence,  which  must 
was  that  he  had  been,  little  by  little,  be  very  great,  with  Lord  Yerney  T 
BO  uncomfortably  superseded  in  his  "  He  has  none  ;  and  he  thinks  it 
functions  by  our  good  friend  Jos  would  be  quite  useless  my  talking  to 
Larkin,  and,   the   fashion  of  Lord    him." 

Yemey's  countenance  was  so  mani-  "Oh!  Is  it  possible  1  Well,  if  he 
festly  changed,  that  honest  Wynne  said  that^  I  never  heard  nuh  nonsense 
WilUams  felt  that  he  might  as  well  in  the  course  of  my  life.  I  think  old 
do  a  TMTOud  thing,  and  resign,  as  wait  Lord  Yerney  was  one  of  the  very 
a  little  longer  for  the  inevitable  hu-  nicest  men  I  ever  spoke  to  in  the 
miliation  of  dismissal.  course  of  my  life  ;  and  I'm  certain  it 

"  I'm  afraid  my  friend  the  admiral  is  all  that  horrid  Mr.  Larkin,  and  a 
is  in  bad  hands  ;  worse  hands  than  great  mistake ;  for  Lord  Yemey  is 
Larkin's  he  could  hardly  have  fallen  quite  a  gentleman,  and  would  not  do 
into.  I  could  tell  you  things  of  that  anything  so  despicable  as  to  worry 
fellow,  if  we  had  time — of  course'  and  injure  papa  by  this  horrid  bu- 
strictly  between  ourselves,  you  know  siness,  if  onl^  you  would  make  him 
— that  would  open  your  eyes.  And  understand  it ;  and  I  do  think, 
as  to  his  lordsriip — well,  1  suppose  Thomas  Sedley,  you  might  take  that 
most  people  know  something  of  Lord  trouble  for  paprv." 
Yemey.  I  owe  him  nothing,  you  "  I'll  go  over  to  Ware,  and  try  to 
know  ;  it's  all  ended  between  us,  and  see  Lord  Yerney,  if  you  think  my 
I  wash  ray  hands  of  him  and  his  con-    doing  so  can  be  of  the  least  use,"  said 
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Tom,  who  knew  the  yanity  of  arguing  and — and  affairs    If  you  have  any- 

with  Miss  Gharitv.  thing  to  communicate  about  those 

"  Oh,  c/o,"  said  pretty  Agnes,  and  proceedings,  you  had  better  see  Mr. 

that  entreaty  was,  of  course,  a  com-  Larkin,  my  attorney ;  he*s  the  proper 

mand  ;  so  without  going  up  to  see  person.    Mr.  Etherage  has  taken  a 

old  Ethemge,  who  was  very  much  line  in  the  county  to  wound  and  injure 

broken  and  ill,  his  daughters  said  ;  me.  as,  of  course,  he  has  a  perfect 

and  hoping  possibly  to  have  some  right  to  do;  he  has  taken  that  line,, 

cheering  news  on  his  retumi  Tom  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I 

Sedle}'  took  hia  leave  for  the  pre-  should  not  have  what  I*m  entitled 

sent,  and  from  the  pier  of  Cardyllian  to.    There's  the  principle  of  govern- 

crossed  in  a  boat  to  Ware.  ment  by  party,  youVe  aware  ;  and 

On  the  spacious  steps  of  that  palatial  we're  not  to  ask  favours  of  those  we 

mansion,  as  Mr.  Larkin  u«?ed  to  terra  seek  to  wound  and   injure — about 

it,  stood  Lord  Verney, looking  grandly  it ;  and  that's  my  view,  and  idea,  and 

seaward,  with  comuressed  eyes,  like  fixed  opinion.     I   must   wish   you 

a  near-sighted  gentleman  as  he  was.  good  morning,  Mr.  Sedley.    I'm  going 

"  Oh  !  is  she  all  right  1"  said  Lord  down  to  my  boat,  and  1  decline  dis- 

Verney.  tinctly  any  conversation   upon  the 

"  I — I  don't  know,  Lord  Vemcy,"  subject  of  my  law  business ;  I  decline 

re])lied  Tom  Sedley.    "  I  came  to  —  it  distuictlt/,  Mr,  Sedley— about  it," 

"  Oh—aw — Mr. — Mr. — liow     d'ye  repeated  the  peer  peremptorily  ;  and 

do,  sir?"  said   Lord  Verney,  with  as  he  looked  a  good  deal  incensed, 

marked  frigidity,  not  this  time  giving  Tom  Sedley  wisely  concluded  it  was 

him  the  accustomed  finger.  time  to  retire  ;  and  so  his  embassage 

"  I  came.  Lord  Verney^  hoping  you  came  to  an  end. 

might  possibly  give  me  nve  minutes,  Lord  Verney  crossed  the  estuary  in 

and  very  few  words,  about  that  un-  his  yacht,  consulting  his  watch  from 

fortunate  business  of  poor  Mr.  Vane  time  to  time,  and  reconnoitring  the 

Etherage."                   ^  green  and  pier  of  Cardyllian  through 

"  I'm  unfortunately  just  going  out  his  telescope  with  considerable  in- 

in  a  boat — about  it ;  and  I  can't  just  terest.    A  little  group  was  assembled 

now  afford  time,  Mr. — a — Mr." —  near  the  stair,  among  whose  figurea 

"  Sedley  is  my  name  "  suggested  he  saw  Lady  Wimbledon.    "  Wny  is 

Sedley,  who  knew  that  Lord  Verney  not  Caroline  there  1"  he  kept  asking 

remembered  him  perfectly.  himself,  and  all  the  time  searching 

"  Sedley— Mr.  Sedley ;  yes.    As  I  that  little  platform  for  the  absent 

mentioned*  I'm  going  in  a  ooat.    I'm  idol  of  his  heart, 

sorry  I  can't  possibly  oblige  you  ;  and  Let  us  deal  mercifully  with  thi^ 

it  is  very  natural  you,  who  are  so  inti-  antiquated   romance  \   and  if  Miss 

mate.  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Etherage,  Caroline    Oldys    forebore    to    say, 

should  take  that  side  of  the  question  "  Go   up,    thou  baldhead,"   let   ua 

— about  it ;  but  /'ve  no  reason  to  call  also  spare  the  amorous  incongruity, 

those  proceedings  unfortunate;  and —  Does  any  young  man  love  with  the 

and  I  don't  anticipate — and,  in  fact,  self-abandonment  of  an  old  one  ]    Is 

people  usually  look  after  their  own  any  romance  so  romantic  as  the  ro- 

concerns—  about  it."  mance  of  an  old  man  1     When  Sancho 

"I'm  sure,  Lord  Verney,  if  you  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw 

knew  how  utterly  ruinous,  how  really  his  master  in  bis  shirt,  cutting  capers 

deplorable,  the  consequences  of  pur-  and  tumbling  head -over-heels,  and 

suing  this  thing— I  mean  the  lawsuit  tearing  his  hair  in  his  love-madness, 

agahist  him  —may  be— I  am  sure—  that  wise  governor  and  man  of  pro- 

you  would  stop  it  all."  verbs   forgot  the  grotesqueness    of 

Honest  Tom  spoke  in  the  belief  the  exhibition  in  his  awe  of  that  ve- 

that  in  the  hesitation  that  had  marked  hement  adoration.    So  let  us.    When 

the  close  of  tiie  noble  lord's  remarks  does  this  noble  frenzy  exhibit  itself 

there  was  a  faltering  of   purpose,  in    such    maudlin   transport4»,    and 

whereas  there  was  simply  a  failure  of  with  a  self-sacrifice  so  idolatrously 

ideas.  suicidal,  as  in  the  old  ?    Seeing,  then, 

"  I  can't  help  your  forming  opi-  that  the  spirit  is  so  prodigiously  wil- 

nions,  sir,  tliough  I  have  not  invited  ling,  let  us  bear  with  the  spectacle  of 

their  exprei^iou  upon  my  concerns  their  infirmities,  and  when  one  of 

30* 
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these  sighlDg,  magnanimous,  wrinkled  nating  smile,  was  well  pleased  to  join 

PhUandere  goes  dv,  let  us  not  hiss,  the  party,  and  inarch  blandly  beside 

but  rather  say  kindly, "  Vive  la  haga-  the  chair  of  the  Viscountess,  invigor- 

UlU  r  or,  as  wo    say  in   Ireland,  ating  the  fainting  spirit  of  that  great 

"  JMDora  power  T^  lady  by  the  balm  of  his  sympathy  and 

He  was  disappointed.  Miss  Caro-  the  sunshine  of  his  smile, 
line  Oldys  had  a  very  bad  headache.  So  into  the  castle  they  went,  across 
Lady  Wimbledon  said,  and  was  in  the  nearly  oblitearaied  moat,  where 
her  room,  in  care  of  her  maid,  so  cmce  a  drawbridge  hung,  now  mantled 
miserable  at  Loeing  the  dbanning  sail  with  greenest  grass,  under  the  grim 
to  Malory.  arches,  where  once  the  ciaaging  port- 
Well,  the  lover  was  sorely  disap-  cullis  rose  and  fell,  and  into  the  base 
pointed,  aa  we  have  said  ;  but  there  court,  and  so  under  other  arches  into 
was  nothing  for  it  but  submission,  the  inner  court,  surrounded  by  old 
and  to  comfort  himself  with  the  as-  ivy-mantled  walls, 
surances  of  Lady  Wimbledon  that  In  this  seclusion  the  old  Lady  Cal- 
Caroline's  headaches  never  lasted  thorpe  stoppe/l  her  chair  to  enjoy  the 
long,  and  that  she  was  always  better  sweet  air  and  sunshine,  and  the 
for  a  long  time  when  they  were  over,  agreeable  conversation  of  the  divine. 
This  lattexpiece  of  information  seemed  and  Cleve  otfored  to  guide  Miss  Oaro- 
to  puzzle  Lord  Verney.  line  Oldys  through  the  ruins,  an  ex- 

*'  Miss  Oldys  is  always  better  after  ploration  in  which  she  seemed  highly 

an  attack  than  before  iL''  said  Cleve,  interested, 

interpreting  for  his  uncle.  Cleve  spoke  low  and  eloqiientlr, 

"  Why,  of   coarse.    That's   what  but  I  don  t  think  it  was  about  the 

Lady  WimbledoB  means,  as  /  under-  architecture.     Time  passed  rapidly, 

stand  it,"  said  Lord  Verney,  a  little  and  at  last  Miss  Oldvs  whispered — 

impatiently.    "  It's  very  sad  ;    you  "  We've  been  too  long  away  from 

must  tell  me  all  about  it ;  but  we  Lady  Calthorpe.     I  must  eo  back, 

may  hope  to  find  her,  you  say,  quite  She'll  think  I  nave  deserted  her." 

recovered  when  we  return  1''  So  they  emerged  from  the  roofless 

Cleve  was  not  of  the  party  to  Ma-  chambers   and    dim   corridors,  and 

lory.    He  returned   to  the  Verney  Cleve  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his 

Arms.    He  went  up  to  Lady  Wimble*  heart  that  some  good  or  evil  ansel 

don's  drawing-room  with  a  book  he  would  put  off  his  uncle's  nuptials  for 

had  promised  to  lend  her,  and  found  another  week,  and  all  would  be  well 

Miss  Caroline  Oldys.  — well  I 

Yes,  she  was  better.    He  was  very  Yes — ^what  was  "  well,"  if  one  goes 

earnest  and  tender  in  his  solicitudes,  to  moral  ideals  for  a  standard  %    Wc 

He  was  looking  ill,  and  was  very  me-  must  run  risks — we  must  set  one  side 

lancholy.  of  the  book  against  the  other.  What 

Two  hours  after  her  maid  came  is  the  purpose  and  the  justification 

in  to  know  whether  she  "pleased  to  of  all  morality  but  happiness  1    Tiic 

want  anything  ?"  and  she  would  have  course  which  involves  least  misery  is 

Bwom  that  Miss  Caroline  had  been  alternatively  the  moral  course.    And 

crying.    Mr.  Cleve  had  got  up  from  take  the  best  act  that  ever  you  did, 

beside  her,  and  was  looking  out  of  and  place  it  in  that  dreadful  solvent, 

the  window.  the  light  of  (rod's  eye,  and  how  much 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  old  Lady  of  its  motive  will  stand  the  test  1 

Calthorpe,  a  cousin  of  Lady  Wimble-  Yes — another  week,  and  all  will  be 

don's,  very  feeble  and  fussy,  and  bab-  well ;  and  has  not  a  fertile  mind  Hke 

bling  in   a  querulous   treble,  waa  his  resource  for  anv  future  compli- 

pushed  out  in  her  Bath-chair,  Cleve  cation,  as  for  this,  that  may  arise  1 

and  Miss  Caroline  Oldys  accorapa-  Captain  Shrapnell  was  not  sotry  to 

nying,  to  the  old  castle  of  Cardyllian.  meet  this  distinguished  party  as  they 

On  the  step  of  the  door  of  the  emerged,  and  drew  up  on  the  grass 
Ver nev  Arms,  as  they  emerged,  whom  at  the  side,  and  raised  his  hat  with  a 
should  they  meet,  descending  from  reverential  smile,  as  the  old  lady 
the  fly  that  had  borne  him  from  wheeled  by,  and  throwing  a  deferen- 
Llwynan,  but  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie,  tial  concern  suddenly  into  his  conn- 
That  sleek  and  rosy  gentleman,  with  te^iance,  he  walked  a  few  paces  beside 
flat  feet,  and  large  hands,  and  fasci-  Cleve,  while  he  said — 
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'*  YoaVe  heard,  of  oourset  abont  The  yonirg  man  glanced  at  Captain 

your  uncle,  Lord  Verney  f*  Shr»pnell. 

*'Noi"  answered  Oleve,  on  chance.  "The  doctor  tohl  me  not  to  men- 

"  N<y  ^--jQh  ! — Why  it's   half   an  tion,  sir  ;  but  if  yoii\l  come  into  the 

hour  ago.  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious ;    back-room" 

but  his  groora  drove  down  from  Mai-  ^I'U  be  with  yon  in  a  moment,*' 

ory  for  the  doctor  here.    Soniething  said  Oleve  Verney  to  Shrapnell,  at 

wrong  with  his  head-'-suddeuly,  I  the   same  time  stepping   into   the* 

understand,  and  old  Lyster  took  his  sanctum,  and  the  glass  door  being 

box  with  him,  and  a  bottle  of  leeches  shut,  he  asked,  ^^  What  is  it  t" 

—that  looks  serious,  eh  % — along  with  **  The  doctor  thonglit  it  must  be 

him,"  apoplexy,  sir,"  murmured  the  young 

Shrapnell  spoke   low,  and  shook  man,  gazing  with  wide   open  eyes, 

his  head.  very  solemnly,  in  Cleve's  faee. 

"  I— I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it  "  So  I  fancied,"  and  Cleve  paused, 

I've  been  in  the  castle  with  old  Lady  a  little  stunned  ;  "and  the  aoctor's 

Calthorpe.     I— I'm  very  much  sur-  there,  at  Malory,  nowrT' 

prised*'*  "  Yes,  sir ;  he'll  be  there  a  quarter 

There  was  something  odd,  shrewd  of  an  hour  or  more  by  this  time,'^ 

old  Shrapnell  fancied  in  the  expres*  answered  the  yonng  man. 

sion  of  Oleve's  eye,  which  for  a  mo-  Again  Oleve  paused, 

mcnt  met  his.  But  Cleve  looked  pale  •*  It  was  not  fatal — ^he  was  still 

and  excited,  as  he  said  a  word  in  a  living  ?"  he  asked  very  low. 

very  low  tone  to  Miss  Oldys,  and  "  i  es,  sir — sure." 

walked  across  the  street,  accompanied  Oleve,  forgetting  any  form  of  vale*' 

by  Shrapnell,  to  the  doctor's  shop.  diction,  passed  into  the  shop. 

"  Oh  1"  said  Oleve,  hastily  stepping  "  I  must  drive  down  to  Malory,** 

in^  and  accosdng  a  lean,  pale  youth,  he  said  ;  and  calling  one  of  those 

with  lank,  black  hair,  who  paused  iu  pony  carriages  which  ply  in  Oardyl- 

the  process  of  braying  a  pic-jcripcioii  lian,  he  drove  away,  with  a  wave  of 

in  a  mortar  as  he  approached.    *'  My  his  hand  to  the  Captain,  who  was 

uncle's  not  well,  I  hear— Lord  Verney  sorely  puzzled  to  read  the  true  mean- 

— ^at  Malory  V  ing  of  that  handsome  mysterious  fi^ce. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

A  MCUr  UOHT. 

It  was  all  over  Oardyllian  by  this  out,  had  remained  behind  in  charge 
time  that  the  Viscount  was  very  ill  of  Lord  Verney.  On  reaching  the 
— dying  perhaps — possibly  dead.  Un-  house,  Oleve  learned  that  Lord  Ver- 
der  the  transparent  green  shadow  of  ney  was  cdive — ^waa  better  in  fact, 
the  tall  old  tree&  down  the  narrow  Combining  Lady  Wimbledon's  and 
road  to  Malory,  which  he  had  so  often  the  doctor  s  narratives,  what  Oleve 
passed  in  other  moods,  more  passion-  learned  amounted  to  this  :  Lord 
ate,  hardly  perhaps  less  selfish,  than  Verney,  who  affected  a  mysterious* 
his  present,  was  Cleve  now  driving,  urgency  and  haste  in  his  correspond- 
with  brain  and  heart  troubled  and  ence,  had  given  orders  that  his  letters 
busy — '^  walking,  as  before,  in  a  vain  should  fellow  him  to  Malory  that 
shadow,  and  dis(iuieting  himself  in  day.  One  of  these  letters,  with  a 
vain."  The  daisie.';  looked  up  inno-  black  seal  and  black-bordered  enve- 
cently  as  the  eyes  of  children,  into  his  lope,  proved  to  be  a  communication 
darkened  gaze.  Had  fate  after  all  of  considerable  interest  It  was  ad- 
taken  pity  on  him,  and  was  here  dressed  to  him  by  the  clergyman  who 
by  one  clip  of  the  inexorable  shears  had  charge  of  poor  oldLadvVemey's 
a  deliverance  from  the  hell  of  his  conscience,  and  announced  that  nis 
complication  ?  care  was  ended,  and  the  Dowager 
As  Cleve  entered  the  gate  of  Ma-  Lady,  Lord  Vemey's  mother,  was  dead, 
lory  he  saw  the  party  from  Oaidyl-  As  the  doctor  who  had  attended 
lian  leaving  in  the  yacht  on  their  her  was  gone,  and  no  one  but  servants 
return.    Lady  Wimbledon,  it  turned  in  the  house,  he  had  felt  it  a  duty  to 
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write  to  Lord  Venipy  to  apprize  him  Lndy  Wimbledon,  who  held  horeclf 

of  the  melarscholy  event  privileged,   and   to  her    he    poured 

The  welaTicholy  event  was  no  great  forth  his  "  ideas  and  feelings    about 

sliock  to  Lord  Verney,  her  mature  his  "poor  dear  mother  who  was  gone, 

son  of  sixty- four,  who  liad  sometimes  about  it;"   and   suddenly   he   was 

wondered  dimly  whether  she  would  seized  with  a  giddiness  so  Yiolent 

live  as  long  as  the  old  Countess  of  thatif  a  chair  had  not  been  behind  him 

Desmond,  and  go  on    drawing  her  he  must  have  fallen  on  the  ground, 

jointure  for  fifty  years  after  his  own  It  was  something  like  a  fit ;  liady 

demise.     He  liad  been  a  good  son  ;  Wimbledon  was  terrified  ;  he  looked 

he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  so  ghastly,  and  answered  nothing, 

with.    She  was  about  ninety  years  only  sighed  laboriously,  and  moved 

of  age  ;  the  estate  was  relieved  of  his  wliite  lips.    In  her  distraction 

£1,500  per  annum.    She  had  been  a  she    threw   up   the    window,    and 

relidous  woman  too,  and  was,  no  screamed  for  the  servants  ;  and  away 

doubt,  liappy.     On  the  whole  the  went  Lord  Veruey's  ojien  carriage,  as 

affliction  was  quite  supportable.  we  have  seen,  to  Cardyliian,  for  the 

But  no  affliction  ever  came  at  a  doctor, 

more  awkward  time.    Here  was  his  By  the  time  that  Cleve  arrived, 

inarria^^'e  on  the  eve  of  accomplish-  the  attack  had  declared  itself  gout— 

ment— a  secret  so  well  kept  up  to  fixed,  by  a  mustard  bath  "nicely" 

Yesterday  that  no  one  on  earth,  he  in    the   foot,  leaving,  however,  its 

fancied,  but  half  a  dozen  people, knew  "  leven  mark  "  upon  the  head  where 

that  any  such  thing  was  dreamed  of.  it  had  flickered  in  an  angrily  inflamed 

Lord  Verney,  like  other  tragedians  eye. 

Ill  thin  tlj'-atve  of  oiirs  was,  perhaps.  Here  was  another  vexation.     It 

a  little  more  nervous  than  he  seemed,  might  be  over  in  a  week,  the  doctor 

and  did  not  like  laughter  in  the  wrong  said;  it  might  last  a  month.     But 

place.    He  did  not  want  to  be  talked  for  the  present  it  was  quite  out  of 

over,  or,  as  he  said,  "any  jokes  or  the  question  moving  him.   They  must 

things  about  it"    And  therefore  he  contrive,  and  make  him  as  comfortable 

wished  the  event  to  take  mankind  as  they  could.     But  at  Malory  he 

unawares,  as  the  Flood  did.    But  this  must  be  contented  to  remain  for  the 

morning,  with  a  nice  cahnilation  as  present 

to  time,  he  had  posted  four  letters.  He  saw  Cleve  for  a  few  minutes, 
bound,  like  Antonio's  argosies,  to  dif-  "  It's  very  unfortunate<-^your  poor 
ferent  remote  parts  of  the  world —  dear  grandmother — and  this  ^ut ; 
one  to  Pau,  another  to  Lisbon,  a  but  we  must  bow  to  the  wdl  of 
third  to  Florence,  and  a  fourth  for  Providence  ;  we  have  every  consola- 
Geneva,  to  friends  who  were  likely  tion  in  her  case.  She's,  no  doubt, 
to  spread  the  news  in  all  directions  gone  to  heaven,  about  it  •  but  it's 
— wnich  he  cared  nothing  about,  if  mdescribably  untoward,  the  whole 
only  the  event  came  off  at  the  ap-  thing ;  you  apprehend  me — the  mar- 
pointed  time.  With  the  genius  of  riage — ^you  know — and  things ;  we 
a  diplomatist,  he  had  planned  his  must  pray  to  heaven  to  grant  us  pa- 
remaining  despatches,  not  very  many,  tience  under  these  cross-grained,  un- 
60  as  to  reach  their  less  distant  desti-  Intelligible  misfortunes  that  are  al- 
nations  at  the  latest  hour,  previous  ways  persecuting  some  people,  and 
to  that  of  his  union.  But  the  others  never  come  in  the  way  of  others,  and 
were  actually  on  their  way,  and  he  /beg  you'll  represent  to  poor  Caroline 
supposed  a  month  or  more  must  now  how  it  is.  I'm  not  even  to  write  for 
pass  before  it  could  take  place  with  a  day  or  two ;  and  you  must  talk  to 
any  decorum,  and,  in  the  meantime,  her,  Cleve,  and  try  to  keep  her  up, 
all  the  world  would  be  eiy  oying  their  for  I  do  believe  she  does  like  her  old 
laugh  over  his  interesting  situation.  man,  and  does  not  wish  to  see  the 

Lord  Verney  was  very  much  moved  poor  old  fellow  worse  than  he  is ;  and, 

when  he  read  this  sad  letter ;  he  was  Cleve,  I  appreciate  your  attention 

pathetic  and  peevish,  much  moved,  and  affection  in  coming  so  promptiv;" 

and  irritated,  and  shed  some  tears,  and  Lord  Verney  put  out  his  tliin 

He  withdrew  to  write  a  note  to  the  hand  and  pressed  Cleve's.     "  You're 

clergyman  who  had  announced  the  very  kind,  Cleve,  and  if  they  allow 

catastrophe,  and   was  followed  bj  me  I'll  see  you  to-morrow,  and  you'll 
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tell  me  what  s  in  the  papers,  for  they  eyes.    Won't  you  come  in,  ma'am  1 

won't  let  me  read ;  and  there  will  be  Pray  do."    The  attorney  by  this  time 

this  funeral,  you  know — about  it —  was  on  his  legs,  and  doiug  the  honours, 

your  poor  dear  grandmother ;  she'll,  much    relieved,   and    he  placed   a 

of  course— she'll  bo  buried  ;  youUl  chair  for  her.    "  If  it's  any  business, 

have  to  see  to  that,  you  know ;  and  ma'am,  I'll  be  most  happy,  or  any 

Larkin,  you  know — he'll  save   you  time  you  like." 

trouble,  and — and — hey !  ha,  ha— -hoi  "  Yes,  she's  dead,"  said  she  again* 

Very  pleasant !    Good  cracious  what  "  Oh,  come  in,  ma'am— c?o — so  is 

torture  I     Ha  I— Oh,  dear  I    Well,  I  Queen  Anne,"   said   the   attorney, 

think  IVe  made  everything  pretty  laughing  kindly.    "  I  heard  ^Ao^  early 

clear,  and  you'll  tell  Caroline — it's  only  to-day  ;  we  all  heard  it,  and  we're 

flying  gout  —  about  it — and — and  sorry,  of  course.    Sit  down,  ma'am, 

things.    8o  I  must  bid  you  good-by,  But  then  she  was  not  very  far  from  a 

dear  Gleve,  and  Grod  bless  you."  hundred,  and  we're  all  mortal.    Can 

So  Oleve  did  see  Caroline  Oldys  at  I  do  anything  for  you,  ma'am  ?" 

the  Yemey  Arms,  and  talked  a  great  "  She  was  good  to  me— a  proud 

d^al  with  her,  in  a  low  tone,  while  woman— hard,  they  used  to  say  ;  but 

old  Lady  Wimbledon  dozed  in  her  she  was  good  to  me — ^yes,  sir — and 

chair,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  all  about  so   she's   gone,   at   last.    She  was 

his  uncle's  "  flying  gout."  frightened    at   them  ;    there    was 

That  night  our  friend  Wynne  Wil-  something  in  them  —  my  poor  head 

liams  was  sitting  in  his  snuggery,  a  — ^you  know — /  couldn't  see  it,  and 

Uttle  bit  of  fire  was  in  the  grate,  the  I  did  not  care,  for  the  little  child 

air  being  sharp,  his  tea-things  on  the  was  gone ;  it  was  only  two  months  old, 

table,  and  the  cozy  fellow  actually  and  she  was  ninety  years  :  it's  a  long 

reading  a  novel,  with  his  slippered  time,  and  now  she's  in  ner  shroud, 

feet  on  the  fender.  poor  thing,  and  I  may  speak  to  you." 

It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock,  a  "Do,  ma'am — pray;  but  it's  growing 

rather  rakish    hour  in  CardyUian,  late,  and  hadn't  we  better  come  to 

vhen  the   absorbed   attorney   was  the  point  a  bit  1" 

aroused  by  a  tap  at  his  door.  She  was  sitting  in  the  chair  he  had 

I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  placed  for  her,  and  she  had  something 

that  in  that  town  of  the  golden  age,  under  her  cloak,  a  thick  book  it  might 

hall-doors  stand  open,  in  evidence  of  be,  which  she  held  close  in  her  arms, 

"ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile,"  She  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  it 

long  after  dark.  turned  out  to  be  a  small  tin  box 

"Come  in,"  said  Wynne  Williams;  with  a  padlock, 

and  to  his  amazement  who  should  '^  Papers,  ma'am  9"  he  inqmred. 

enter,  not  with  the  conventional  smile  "  Will  you  read  them,  sir,  and  see 

of  greeting,  but  pale,  dark,  and  wo-  what  ought  to  be  done  i  There's  the 

becone,  but  the  tall  figure  of  Mrs.  key." 

Bebecca  Mervyn.  "  Certainly,  ma'am ;"  andhavingun- 

Honest   Wynne   Williams    never  locked  it,he  disclosed  two  little  sheaves 

troubled  himself  about  ghosts,  but  he  of  papers,  neatly  folded  and  endorsed, 

had  read  of  spectral  illusions,  and  old  The  attorney  turned   these  over 

Mrs.  Mervyn  unconsciously  encour-  rapidly,  merely  reading  at  first  the 

aged  a  fancy  that  the  thing  he  greatly  little  note  of  its  contents  written  upon 

feared  had  come  upon  him,  and  that  each.     "  By  Jove  !"  he  exclaimed ; 

he  was  about  to  become  a  victim  to  he  looked  very  serious  now,  with  a 

that  sort  of  hallucination.    She  stood  frown,  and  the  comers  of  his  mouth 

just  a  step  within  the  door,  looking  drawn  down,  like  a  man  who  wit- 

at  him,  and  he,  with  his  novel  on  his  nesses  something  horrible, 

knee,  stared  at  her  as  fixedly.  ''  And,  ma'am,  how  long  have  you 

"  She's  dead,"  said  the  old  lady.  had  these )" 

""Who  r  exchiimed  the  attorney.  "  Since  Mr.  Sedley  died." 

"The  Dowager  Lady  Yerney,"  she  "  I  know  ;  that's  more  than  twenty 

continued,  rather  than  answered.  years,  I  think ;  did  you  show  them 

"  I  was  so  much  astonished,  ma'am,  to  anyone  1" 

to  see  you  here  ;  you  haven't  been  "  Only  to  the  poor  old  lady  who*JS 

down  in  the  town  these  twelve  years  gone." 

I  think.    I  could  scarce  believe  my  "  Ay,  I  see." 
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Tberew{i8  a  pper  endorse  "State-  **Ay,  she  was  proud  ~T  pr^mim^ 

roent  of  fiicts/' and  this  the  attorney  — proud — sh«  wa^  —  very  high— tit 

WiiH  Tiow  reading.  will  be  ia  Penruthyi>— -fiJbe  lokl  we 

''Now,  lau'aiu,  do  you  wish  to  Bhe would  be  buried ttiere*--I)ovager 

place  these  papers  in  my  hands,  that  Lady  Yemey— - 1  wisb^  8ir»  ib  .had 

I  may  act  upon  them  as  the  interests  been  I/' 

of  those  who  are  nearest  to  you  may  She  drew  her  cloak,  about  h0r  and 

require  T  left  the  room,  and  be  aecoiiMMMikd 

She  looked  at  him  ¥rith  a  perplexed  her  with  the  candle  to  the  hall^door, 

gaze,  and  said,  "  Yes^  sir,  certainly/'  and  saw  her  hurry  up  the  streeit. 

*'  Very  well,  ma'am ;  then  I  must  Now  and  then  a  passenger  looked 

go  up  to  town  at  onca    It's  a  very  at  the   tidl  cloaked  figure  giiditg 

serious  affair,  ma'am,  and  I'll  do  my  swiftly  by,  but  no  one  recognised  her. 

duty  by  you.  The  attorney  waa  g^ing  after  her 

"  Can  you  understand  them,  sir  V  in  deep  abstmctioBr  and  when  she 

*'  N — no  —  that    is,  I   must  see  was  out  of  sight  he  repeated,  wttha 

counsel  in  London  :  I'll  be  back  again  resolute  wag  of  his  hcM — 

in  a  day  or  two.    Leave  it  all  to  me,  ^^  I  %iinU  do  my  duty  hj  you-Muid 

ma'am,  and  the  moment  I  know  any-  a  serious  affair,  upcun  m(t  90uli    A 

thing  for  certain,  you  shall  know  all  itery  serious  affair  it  is.*'                 / 

about  it"  And  so  he  closed  the  door,  and  re- 

The  old  woman  asked  the  question  turned  to  hia  sitting-room  in  <deep 

as  one  speaks  in  their  sleep,  without  thought,  and  very  strange  ezii^fte- 

hearing  the  answer.    Her  nnger  was  ment^  and  oontinoed  rea&ig  those 

to  her  lip,  and  she  was  looking  down  papers  till  one  o'clock  in  the  Inonuqg. 
with  a  loiitted  brow. . 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

•■I,  PllfffinBLA  AnO  U18»  MBITVJt  ooirvflUS. 


Oleye  was  assiduous  in  oonsoUng  as  those  slender  eharaoters  mdt  his 

Miss  Caroline  01dy&  a  duty  specially  eye  %    Shall  I  say,  as  the  mmdeffcr 

imposed  upon  him  oy  the  Yoluntary  foeU  when  some  reUc  of  his  borisd 

absence  of  Lady  Wimbledon,  who  crime  is  accidentally  tamed  up  be- 

^pent  four  or  five  hours  eveiy  day  at  fore  his  eyee-^hilled  with  a  pain 

Malory,  with  an  equally  charitable  that  reaches  on  to  doomaday--^4h 

consideration  for  the  spirits  of  Lord  a  tremor  of  madness — ^with  an  ia- 

Yemey,  who  sat  complaining  in  pain  sufferable  disgust  1 
and  darkness.  Smiling,  he  put  it  with  his  otlusr 

Every  day  he  saw  more  or  less  of  letters  in  his  pocket*  and  felt  as  if 

the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie,  but  never  al-  every  eye  looked  on  him  with  suspi- 

hided  to  his  midnight  interview  with  cion — ^with  dislike,  and  as  if  little 

him  at  Olay  Rectory.    Only  once,  a  voices  in  the  air  were  whispering, 

little  abruptly,  he  had  said  to  him,  "  It  is  from  his  wife*^from  hm  wife 

as  they  walked  together  on  the  green,  — from  his  wife." 

"I  say,  yon  must  manage  your       Tom  Sedley  was  almost  by  his  side, 

duty  for   two  Sundays  more-— you  and  had  just  got  his  letters^fiUing 

miUt  stay  here  for  the  funeral--that  him,  too,  with  dismay^^posted  not 

will  be  on  Tuesday  week."  ten  minutes  before  from  Mal/ery,  aiid 

Cleve  said  no  more;  hut  he  looked  smiting  his  last  hope  to  the  centres 
at  him  with  a  fixed  meaning  in  his       "  Look  at  it,  Clave,"  he  said«  hatf 

eye,  with  which  the  clergyman  some-  an  hour  Utw.    "  I  thought  all  these 

how  could  not  parley.  things  might  have  softened  him^hls 

At  the  post-office,  to  which  Miss  own  illness  and  his  mother's  death ; 

Oldys  had  bagged  his  escort,  a  letter  and  the  Etherages— by  Jove,  I  think 

awaited  him.  Bis  address  was  traced  he'll  ruin  them ;  the  poor  old  man  is 

in  the  delicate  and  peculiar  hand  of  going  to  leave  Hazelden  in  two  or 

that  beautiful  being  who  in  those  three  weeks,  and— and  he's  utterly 

verv  scenes  had  once  filled  every  hour  ruined  I  think,  and  all  by  that  d— d 

of  his  life  with  dreams,  and  doubts*  lawsuit,  that  Larkin  knows  perfectly 

and  hopes ;  and  now  how  did  he  feel  well  Lord  Yeraey  can  never  sucoeed 
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'in  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it '^ill  be  Bpolce  iti  d  tonfe  A'fittfe  g!QOrty,'and 

'  tlie  ruin  of  that  flice  family,  that  -  be  toHotred  the  hearee  awhile  with 

Wert*)  bappf  there;  alid  look— heie  hisglaau.                            .,•-'/ 

it  ift-^my  own  ielfcer  returned -^0  '   In  two  ot  three' minittes' in'ore  the 

.  iiiButting^ltke  a  beggar*^  petition  ;  girl  thought  dhe  heard  bitn  sob ;  a^d 

and  this  note — not  even  signed  by  him.  lodkiilg  tip,  with  k  shock,  percei>^d 

"Lord  VerAey  is  ittdisposed;  he  'that  his  ia(»"was  gleaming}  With' 'a 

bas  ab^eady  expressed  his  fixed  opi-  sinister  laugh.                      /    '      ' 

iikm  upon  the  subject  referred  to  in  ^  What  a  t^recious  coxcomb  that 

Mr*  Sedley's  statement,  which  he  re-  fellow    Cleve,    is — chief    moUiher, 

turns;  he  declines  discussing  it,  and  egad — and  he  does   it  pi^t^  well, 

reffers Mr; Sedley  again  tohis  solicitor."  *  My  inky  cloak  good  mothen*  *  fie 

So,    disconsolate   Sedley,    having  looks  so  sorry,  1  almost  believe  K^'s 

opeohed  his  griefs  to  Cleve,  went  on  thinking   of    his   uncleV  Wedditig. 

to  fiazelden,  where  he  was  only  too  'Thrift,  Horitio,  thrift!'  I  saVj^JWEiss 

sure  t*  meet  with  a  thoroughly  sym-  — I  always  forget  your,  name.    My 

pathetic  audience.                -  diear  young  Uov,  be  so  good,  will 

A  week  passed,  and  more.    And  yon,  as  to  say  I  feel  better  td-djly, 

•  now  came   the  day  of  old  Lady  and  should  be  Very  happy  to  ^ee  Mts. 

Vemey's  funeral.    It  was  a  long  pro-  Metvyn,  if  she  coula  give  ipe  ten 

oession-Hienants   on  horseback,  te-  minutes  1"                                ,  ' '"' 

Bants  Oft  foot— the  carriages  of  all  So  she  rah  dowti  upon  lier  effand, 

the  gentlemen  round  about.  and  he  drew  back  from  the  window, 

Onitaway  to  Fentttthyn  Priory*  the  suffering  the  curtain  to  fall  back  |us 

procession  passed  by  the  Toad»  as-  before,  darkeniti]^  the  room ';  an^  Mr. 

oending  the  steep  bv  the  little  church  Dingwell  sat  himself  dowii;'  #ith  Bis 

of  Ll£uiderris,  and   full   in     view,  back  to  the  little  light  that  entered, 

through  a  vista  in  the  trees,  of  the  ,  drawing  his  robe-de-chambre  about 

upper  windows  of  the  steward  s  house,  him,  and  resting  his  chin  on  his  hand. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Dingwell,  whoso  **  Oome  in,'iBa'am,''  said  Mr.  Ding- 
journey  hail  cost  him  a  cold,  got  his  well,  in  answer  to  a  tap  at  the  doc^-, 
olotbies  eft  for  this  occasion,  and  was  and  Mrs.  Merryn  entered.  '  Sfie 
m  the  window,  with  a  field-glass,  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sp^ker, 
which  kad  amused  him  on  the  road  but  could  see  only  a  shadowy  outliub, 
from  London.  the  room  was  so  dark. 

He  had  called  up  Mrs.  Mervyn's  "Pray,  madam,  sit  down  on  the 

servant  girl  tohelo  him  to  the  names  chair  I  ve  set  for  you  by  the  table. 

of  such  people  as  she  might  recognise.  I'  ni  at  la^t  well  euotigli  to  see  y oi!i. 

As  the  hearse,  with  its  grore  of  You'll  hare  questions  t6  put'  to  ra'e. 

sable  plumes,  passed  up  the  steep  road.  Til  be  happy  to  tell  vou  all  I  know, 

he  was  ^ve  for  a  few  minutes ;  I  was  witli  poor  Arthur  Vem^y,  ^ 

and  he  said-^  you  are  aware,  when  he  died.** 

**  That  was  a  good  woman.    Well  "  1  have  but  one  hope  now,  sir^tp 

for2rote»ma'am,if  you  have  ever  one-  see  him  hereafter.    Oh,  sii'!  rfitf  he 

twentieth  part  of  her  virtues.    She  think   of   bis    unhappy   soul  ~=  6f 

did  not  know  how  to  make  hervir-  heaven  f 

tues  pleaeant,  though  ;  she  liked  to  «  '*0f  the  other  place  he  did  1%in]c, 

have  people  afraid  of  her;  and  if  ma'am.    IVe  heard  him  wish  evfl 

you  have  people  afraid  of  you,  my  people,  such  as  clumsy  servants  and 

dear,  the  odds  are  they'll  hate  you.  his  brother  here,  in  it ;  but  I  suppose 

We  can't  have  everything— virtue  and  you  mean  to  ask  was  he  devout—eh  f 

aofinesB,  fear  and  fove—m  this  queer  "  Yes.  sir ;  it  has  been  my  prayer, 

world.    An  excellent— flevere— most  day  ana  night,  in  my  long  solitude. 

ladylike  woman.    What  are  they  What  prayers,  what  prayers,  what 

stopping  for  now  1     Oh  !     There  terrible  prayers,  God  only  knowsl*' 

they  go  again.    The  only  ungenteel  "  Your  prayers  were  heard,  ma*aiiij 

thing  she  ever  did  is  what  she  has  he  was  a  saint"                             '^ 

be^n  to  do  now— to  rot ;  but  she'll  *'  Thank  God  I"                            ' 

do  it  almte^  in  the  dark,  you  see ;  and  '*  The  most  punctual,  edifying,  !telf- 

th«*e  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and  she  tormenting   saint  I   ever   had  tijib 

did  some  good  in  her  di^."  pleasure  of  knowing  in  any  quarter 

The  end  of  hia  queer  homily  he  of  the  globe,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell" 
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"  Oh  I  thank  Gbd."  "  Mad,  my  good  lady  !    Not  a  bit 

"  His  reputation  for  sanctity  in  Con-  What's  the  matter  %    la  it  Mahomet  1 

stautinople  was  immense,  and  at  both  You  re  not  afraid  of  him  f" 

sides  of  the  Bosphorus  he  was  the  "  Oh,  sir,  for  the  LortTs  sake,  tell 

admiration  of  the  old  women  and  the  me  what  you  mean,*'  implored  she 

wonder  of  the  little  boys,  and  an  ex-  wildly. 

cellent  Dervish,  a  friend  of  his,  who  "  I  mean  that,  to  be  sure  ;  what  I 

was  obliged  to   leave  after  having  say"  he  replied.    **  I  mean  that  the 

been  bastinadoed  for  a  petty  larceny,  gentleman  complied  with  the  custom 

told  me  he  has  seen  even  the  town  of  the  country---don't  you  see !— and 

dogs  and  the  asses  hold  down  their  submitted  to   Kismet    It  was  his 

heads,  upon  my  life,  as  he  passed  by,  fate,  ma'am  ;  it's  the  invariable  eondi- 

to  receive  his  blessing  !"  tion  ;  and  they'd  have  handed  him 

"  Superstition — but  still  it  shows,  over  to  his  Christian  compatriots  to 

sir" murder,    according   to    Frank   lav, 

"  To  be  sure  it  does,  ma'am."  otherwise.    So,  ma'am,  he  shaved hia 

"  It  shows  that  his  sufferings— -my  head,  put  on  a  turban — ^they  wore 

darling  Arthur  —  had  made  a  real  turbans  then — and,  with  his  Koran 

change."  under  his  arm,  walked  into  a  mosque, 

"  Oh  !  a  complete  change,  ma'am,  and  said  his  say  about  Allah  and  the 

Egad,  a  very  complete  change,  in-  rest,  and  has  been  safe  ever  since;" 

deed.  /"  **  Oh,  oh,  oh  1"  cried  the  poor  old 

"  When  he  left  this,  sir,  he  was —  lady,  trembling  in  a  great  agony, 

oh  !  my  darling — thoughtless,  vola-  "  Ho  !  no,  ma'am  ;  'twasnH  much," 

tile" said  he  briskly, 

*'  An  in fi del  and  a  scamp — eh  1    So  "  All,  all ;  the  last  hope  !"  cried  the 

he  told  me,  ma*am."  wildly. 

' "  And  I  have  prayed  that  his  suf-  "  Don't  run  away  with  it,  pray, 

ferings  might  be  sanctified  to  him,"  It's  a  very  easy  and  gentlemanlike 

she  continued,  "  and  that  he  might  be  faith,  Mahometanisni — except  in  the 

converted,  even  though  I  should  never  matter  of  wine  ;  and  even  that  you 

sec  him  more."  can  have,  under  the  rose,  like  other 

"  So  he  was,  ma'am  ;  /  can  vouch  things  here,  ma'am,  that  aren't  quite 

for  that,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell.  orthodox  ;  eh  1"  said  Mr.  DingwcU. 

Again  poor   Mrs.  Mervyn  broke  "  Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur  !"  moaned  the 

into  a  rapture  of  thanksgiving.  poor  lady  distractedly,  wringing  her 

"  Vastly  lucky  you'  ve  been,  ma'am  ;  hands. 

all  your  prayers  about  him,  egad,  "  Suppose,  ma'am,  we  pray  it  may 

seem  to  have  been  granted.     Pity  turn  out  to  have  been  the  right  way. 

you  did  not  pray  for  something  he  Very  desirable,  since  Arthur  died  in 

might  have  enjoyed  more.    But  all's  it,"  said  Mr.  DingwelL 

for  the  best— eh  1"  "  Oh,  sir,  oh  !    I  couldn't  have  be- 

"All   things   work   together    for  lieved  it.    Oh,  sir,  this  shock— this 

good — all   for  good,"  said  the  old  frightful  shock  !" 

lady,  looking  upward,  with  her  hands  "  Courage,  madam  !  Console  yonr* 

clasped.  self.    Let  us  hope  he  didn't  believe 

"  And  you're  as  happy  at  his  con-^  this  any  more  than  the  other,"  aaid 

version,  ma'am,  as  the  Ulema  who  Mr.  Dingwell. 

received  him  into  the  faith  of  Ma-  Mrs.  Mervyn  leaned  het  check  on 

homet  —  hapjner,    I    really    think,  her   thin   clasped   hands,  and  vai 

Lucky  dog !    what  interest  he   in-  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  her 

spires,  what  joy  he  diffuses,  even  now,  misery. 

in  Mahomet's  paradise,  I  dare  say.  "  I  was  with  him,  you  knoir,  m 

It's  worth  while  being  a  sinner  for  his  last  moments,"  said  Mr.  Diogwell, 

the  sake  of  the  conversion,  ma'am."  shrugging  sympathetically,  and  cro«- 

"Sir  —  sir,  I  can't  imderstand,"  ing  his  leg.    " It's al ways  interestbg, 

gasped  the  old  lady  after  a  pause.  those  last  moments — eh  1— and  ex- 

**  No  difficulty,  ma'am,  none  in  the  quisitely    affecting,    ^Yen—vartif^ 

world."  tarly  if  it  isn't  very  clear  w^ert  the 

"  For  God's  sake,  dont ;  I  think  fellow's  going." 

I*m   going   mad"   cried   the  poor  A  tremulous  moftn  escaped  the  old 

woman.  lady. 
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"And  he  calKd  for  Bome  wine.  But  whetlirr  ho  meant  to  himself 

That  s  comforting,  and  has  a  flavour  or  his  creditors  I'm  not  able  to  say/' 

of  Christianity,  eh  ?    A  rela2)8e,  don't  Iklrs.  Mervyn  groaned. 

you  think,  very  nearly  ]— at  so  un-  "  It's  very   interesting.    And   he 

convivial  a  moment.    It  must  havo  had  a  message  for  you,  ma'am.    He 

heen  principle ;  eh i    Let  us  hope."  called  you   oy  a  name  of  endear- 

The  old  lady's  moons  and   sighs  ment    He  made  me  stoop,  lest   I 

were  her  answers.  should  miss  a  word,  and  he  said, 

"  And  now  that  I  think  on  it,  he    *  Tell  my  little  linnet/  said  he  " 

must  have  died  a  Christian,"  said  Mr.  But  here  Mr.  Dingwell  was  inter- 

Diugwell,  briskly.  rupted.    A  wild  cry,  a  wild  laugh, 

The  old  lady  looked  up,  and  listened  and — "  Oh,  Arthur,  it's  you  /" 

breathlessly.  He  felt,  as  he  would  have  said, 

"Because,  after  we  thought  he  was  "oddly"  for  a  moment— a  sudden 

speechless,  there  was  one  of  those  flood  of  remembrance,  of  youth.    The 

what-d'ye-call-'ems— begging  dervish  worn  form  of  that  old  outcast,  who 

fellows — came  into   the   room,  and  had  not  felt  the  touch  of  hiiman 

kept  saying  one  of  their  long  yams  kindness  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was 

about  tne  prophet  Mahomet,  and  my  clasped    in  the  strain  of  an  incx- 

dying  friend  made  me  a  sign  ;  so  I  tinguishablo  and  angelic  love—  in  the 

put  my  ear  to  his  lips,  and  he  said  thin  arms  of  one  likewitse  faded  and 

aistinctly,  *  Ho  be  d— d  !' — I  beg  your  old,  and  near  the  long  sleep  in  which 

pardon  ;   but  last  words  are  always  the  heart  is  fluttered  and  pained  no 

precious."  more. 

Here  came  a  pause.  There  was  a  pause,  a  faint  laugh, 

Mr.Dinjrweil  was  quite  bewildcrmg  a  kind  of  sigh,  and  he  said — 

this  trembling  old  lady.  "  So  you've  found  me  out." 

"  And  the  day  before,"  resumed  Mr.  "  Darling,    darling !     you're    not 

Dingwell,  "  poor  Arthur  said,  ^They'll  changed  ]" 

bury  me  here  under  a  turban  ;  but  "  Change  !"  he  answered,  in  a  low 

I  should  like  a  mural  tablet  in  old  tone.    '^  There's  a  change,  little  liii- 

Penruthyn  church.  They'd  be  asham-  net,  from  summer  to  winter ;  where 

ed  of  my  name,  I  think  ;  so  they  can  the  flowers  were  the  snow  is.    Draw 

put  on  it  the  date  of  my  decease,  and  the  curtain,  and  let  us  look  on  one 

the  simple  inscription,  ^Check>mate.'  another." 


CHAPTEE  LXVI. 

TBC  oaXHC  VmCHAIfT  BKK8  LORD  VCIUnT. 

Our  friend,  Wynne  Williams,  made  moment  I  know  it  for  certain.    It 

a  much  longer  stay  than  he  had  ex-  may  turn  out  nothing  at  all ;  but  we 

pected  in  London.    From  him,  too,  are  working  very  hard  all  the  same." 
Tom  Sedley  received  about  this  time        In  the  meantmie,  down  at  Malory, 

a  mysterious  summons  to  town,  so  things  were  taking  a  course  of  which 

urgent  and  so  solenm  that  he  felt  the  good  people  of  Cardyllian  had 

there  was  something  extraordinary'  not  a  suspicion, 
in  it ;  and  on  consultation  with  the        With  a  little  flush  oyer  his  grim 

Etherage  girls,  those  competent  ad-  brown  face,  with  a  little  jaunty  swag- 

visers  settled  that  he  should  at  once  ger,  and  a  slight  screwing  of  his  lips, 

obey  it.  altogether  as  if  he  had  sipped  a  little 

Tom  wrote  to  Agnes  on  the  even-  too  much  brandy  and  water — though 

ing  of  his  arrival —  he  had  nothing  of  the  kind  that  day — 

"  I  have  been  for  an  hour  with  giggling  and  chuckling  over  short  sen- 
Wynne  Williams  ;  you  have  no  no-  tences ;  with  a  very  determined  knit- 
tion  what  a  good  fellow  he  is,  and  ting  of  his  eyebrows,  and  something 
what  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow,  in  his  eyes  unusually  sinister,  which 
There  is  something  very  good  in  a  sense  of  danger  gives  to  a  wicked 
prospect  for  me,  but  not  yet  certain,  face,  Mr.  Dingwell  walked  down  the 
and  1  am  bound  not  to  tell  a  human  clumsy  stairs  of  the  steward's  house, 
being  but  you,    I  will,  of  course,  the  and  stood  within  the  hatch. 
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There  he  meditateil  for  a  few  mo-  "  I  come  here.  Lord  Verney,  with 

mcrita,  with  coaipressed  lips,  and  a  an  important  couuuuuuation  to  make. 

WHiiiieriugdweep  of  his  eyes  along  the  I  coiild  hare  made  it  to  some  of  Uie 

stone  urns  and  rose  bushes  tiiat  stood  peoj)le  about  you — ^and  you  have  able 

in  front  of  the  dwarf  wall,  which  is  professional  people^-or  to  your  ne- 

hacked  by  tlie  solemn  old  trees  of  phew ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure.  Lard 

Malory.                   ^  verney,  to  speak  instead  to  the  de- 

**  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound."  yerest  man  m  England-" 

And  he  muttered  a  Turkish  sen-  The  noble  lord  bowed  a  little  affa- 

tenee,  I  suppose  equivalent ;  and  thus  biy,  although  he  might  have  ques- 

fortified  by  the  wisdom  of  nations,  tioned  Mr.  Dingwells  right  to  pay 

he  stepped  out  upon  the  broad  gravel  him  compliments  in  his  own  house  : 

walk,  looked  about  him  for  a  second  but  Mr.  DingwelFs  fiddlestick  had 

or  two,  as  if  recalling  recollections,  touched   the  right  string,  and  the 

in  a  sardonic  mood,  and  then  walked  noble  instrument  made  music  acoord- 

round  the  corner  to  the  front  of  the  ingly.    Air.  Dingwell,  in  the  dark, 

house,  and  up  the  steps,  and  pulled  looked  very  much  amused, 

at  the  door  Dell ;  the  knocker  had  "  I  can  hardly  style  myself  ihaJty 

been  removed  in  tenderness  to  Lord  Mr.  DiugweU." 

Verney's  irritable  nerves.  "  I  sp^  of  business^  Lord  Verney ; 

Two  of  his  tall  footmen  in  powder  and  I  adopt   the  language  of  the 

and  livery  were  there,  conveyed  into  world  in  saying  the  cleverest  man  in 

this  exile  from  Ware ;  for  calls  of  England." 

inquiry  were  made  here,  and  a  glimpse  I'm  happy  to  say  my  physician 

of  state  was  needed  to  overawe  the  allows  me  to  listen  to  reading,  and  to 

bumpkins.  talk  a  little,  and  there   can  be  no 

"His  lordship  was  better;   was  objection  to  a  little  business  either,'* 

slttiui^  in  the  drawing-room;  might  saidLord  Verney,  passing  by  the  com- 

p>ssibly   see   the   gentleman;    and  pli  m  en  t  this  time,  but,  on  the  whole, 

wiio  should  he  say,  please  V*  eood-humouredly    disposed    toward 

"  Say,    Mr.  Dingwell,    the   great  Mr.  DingweU. 

Greek  merchant,  who  has  a  most  im-  "  I've  two  or  three  tbinss  to  men- 

portant  communication  to  make.'*  tion.  Lord  Verney  ;  and  me  first  is 

His  lordship  would  see  Mr.  Ding-  money." 
well      Mr.    Dingweli's   name    was  Lord  Verney  coughed  drily.  ^  He 
called    to    a  second   footman,  who  was  suddenly  recaUed  to  a  conscious- 
opened  a  door,  and  announced  him.  ne^s  of  Mr.  Dingwell's  character. 

Lady  Wimbledon,  who  had  been  "  Money,  my  lord.  Thenamemakes 

silting  at  the  window,  reading  aloud  you  cough,  as  smoke  does  a  man  with 

to  Lord  Verney  at  a  little  chink  of  an  asthma.    I've  found  it  all  my  life 

light,  abandoned  her  pamphlet,  and  as  hard  to  keep,  as  you  do  to  part 

rustled  out  by  another  door,  as  the  with.    If  I  had  but  possessed  Lord 

Greek  merchant  entered.  Vernev's   instincts   and   abilities,  I 

Dim  at  best,  and  very  unequal  was  should  have  been  at  this  moment  one 

the  light.    The  gout  had  touched  his  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  England." 

lordship's  right  eyeball,  which  was  Mr.  Dingwell  rose  as  he  said  this, 

still  a  little  inflamed,  and  the  doctor  and  bowed  towards  Lord  Verney. 

insisted  on  darkness.  **  I  said  I  should  name  it  first ; 

There  was  something  diabolically  but  as  your  lordship  coughs,  we  bad, 

waggish  in  Mr.  Dingweirs  face,  if  perhaps,  best  discuss  it  last    Or,  in- 

thc  noble  lord  could  only  have  seen  deed,  if  it  makes  your  lordship  cough 

it  distinctlv,  as  he  entered  the  room,  very  much,  perhaps  we  had  better 

He  was  full  of  fun  :  he  was  eiyoying  postpone  it,  or  leave  it  entirely  to 

a  coming  joke,  witn  perhaps  a  little  your    lordship's    discretion  —  as    I 

spice  of  danger  in  it,  and  could  hardly  wouldn*t  for  the  world  send  this  little 

repress  a  giggle.  attack  into  your  chest" 

The  Viscount  requested  Mr.  Ding-  Lord  Verney  thought  Mr-  Dingwell 

well  to  take  a  chair,  and  that  gen-  less   unreasonable,   but    also   more 

tic  man  waited  till  the  servant  had  flighty,  than  he  had  supposed, 

clodcdthe  door,  and  then  thanked  Lord  ^*You  are  quite  at  liberty,  sir,  to 

Verney  in  a  strange  nasal  tone,  quite  treat  your  subjects  in  what  order  you 

unlike  Mr.  Dingwell's  usual  voice.  please.    I  wish  you  to  understand 
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tliat  I  have  no  objection  to  hear  you ;  impertinent  person,  *or  most  in;3Up- 

and— and  yon  may  proceed.*'  portably  deficient  in  the  oonamoneat 

"  The  next  is  a  question  on  Tfhich  tact  1  think  he  would  have  risen, 
I  presume  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  even  at  the  inconvenience  of  suddenly 
perfect  accord.  I  had  the  honour,  as  disturbing  his  flannelled  foot,  and  in- 
you  are  very  well  aware,  of  an  inti-  timated  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  well 
mate  acquaintance  with  your  late  enough  to  continue  the  conversation, 
brother,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Ver-  had  he  not  known  something  of  Mr. 
ney,  and  beyond  measure  I  admired  Dingwell's  dangerous  temper,  and 
his  talents,  which  were  second  iu  equalljr  dangerous  knowledge  and  op- 
brilliancy  only  to  your  own.  I  ad-  portunities ;  for  had  they  not  suo- 
mlred  even  his  principles — ^but  I  see  sidized  Mr.  Dingwell,  in  the  most 
they  moke  you  cough  also.  They  unguarded  manner,  and  on  the  most 
were,  it  is  true,  mephitic,  sulphurous,  monstrous  scale,  pending  the  investi- 
snch  as  might  well  take  your  breath,  gation  and  proof  before  the  Ix)rdfl  ] 
or  that  of  anv  other  moral  man,  quite  "  It  was  inevitable,"  Mr.  Larkin  said, 
away ;  but  they  had  what  I  call  the  "  but  also  a  little  awkward ;  although 
Vemey  stamp  upon  them  j  they  were  tJiey  knew  that  the  man  had  sworn 
perfectly  consistent,  and  quite  har-  nothinsr  but  truth."  Very  awkward, 
monious.  His,  my  lord,  was  the  in-  Lord  Vemey  thought,  and  therefore 
tense  and  unflinching  rascality,  if  you  he  endured  Mr.  Dingwell. 
permit  me  the  phrase,  of  a  mun  of  But  the  **  great  Greek  merchant," 
eenius,  and  I  honoured  it.  Now,  my  as,  I  suppose  half  jocularly,  lie  termed 
lord,  his  adventures  were  curious,  as  himself,  not  only  seemed  odious  at 
you  are  aware,  and  I  have  them  at  this  moment,  by  reason  of  his  im- 
my  fingers'  ends — his  crimes,  lu's  es-  pertinence,  but  also  formidable  to 
cajHJ,  and,  above  all,  his  life  in  Con-  Lord  Vemey,  who  having  waked  from 
stantinople — ha,  ha,  ha !  It  would  his  dream  that  Dingwell  would  fly 
make  your  liair  stund  on  end.  And  beyond  the  Golden  Horn  when  once 
to  think  be  should  have  been  your  his  evidence  was  given,  and  the  coro- , 
brother  !  Upon  my  soul  I  Though,  net  well  fixed  on  the  brows  of  the 
as  I  said,  tlie  genius — the  <jenius,  Hon.  Kilfyn  Fulke  Verney,  found 
Lord  Vemey — the  inspiration  was  himself  still  haunted  by  this  vampire 
there.    In  ^ia^  he  t^a^ your  brother.'*  bat,  which  threatened  to  fasten  on 

*'  I'm  aware,  sir,  that  he  had  talent,  his  breast,  and  drain  him. 

Mr.  Dingwell,  and   could   speak —  The  question  of  money  he  would 

about  it.    At  Oxford  he  was  con-  leave  "to  his  discretion,"    But  what 

sidered  the  most  promising  young  did  his  impertinence  mean  1    Was  it 

man  of  his  time — almost."  not  minatory  1    And  to  what  exor- 

"  Yes,  except  you ;  but  you  were  bitant  sums  in  a  choice  of  evils  might 

two  years  later."  not  "  discretion  "  point  1 

•*  Yes,  exactly.  I  was  precisely  two  "This  d — d  Mr.  Dingwell,"  thought 

years  later — about  it."  Lord  Vemey,  "  will  play  the  devil 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  you  were  always  with  my  gout.    I  wish  he  was  at  the 

about  it ;  so  he  told  me.    No  matter  bottom  of  the  Bosphoms." 

what  it  was — a  book,  or  a  boot-jack,  "  Yes.    And  your  brother,  Arthur 

or  a  bottle  of  port,  you  were  always  -  -there  were  points  in  which  he  dif- 

about  it.    It  was  a  way  you  had,  he  fered  from  you.    Unless  I'm  misin- 

said — about  it"  formed,  he  was  a  firat-rate  cricketer, 

"I  wasn't  aware  that  anyone  re-  the   crack   bat   of  their  team,  and 

marked  any  such  thing — about  it,"  yon  were  nothing  ;  he  was  one  of  the 

said  Lord  Vemey,  veiy  loftily.  best  Grecians  in  the  university,  and 

It  dawned  dimly  upon  him  that  you  were  plucked." 

^Ir.  Diugwell,  who  was  a  very  in*e-  "  I— I  don't  exactly  see  the  drift 

gular  person,  was  possibly  intoxicated,  of  your  rather  inaccurate  and   ox- 

But    Mr.    Dingwell   was    speaking,  tremely  offensive  observations,   Mr, 

though  in  a  very  nasal,  odd  voice,  yet  Dingwell,"  said  Lord  Verney,  wincing 

with  a  clear  and  sharp  articulation,  and  flushing  in  the  dark, 

and  in  a  cool  way,  not  the  least  like  a  "  Offensive  ?    Good  heaven !    But 

man  in  that  sort  of  incapacity.    Lord  I'm  talking  to  a  Verney,  to  a  man  of 

Vemey   concluded,    therefore,    that  genius  :   and  I  say,  how  the  devil 

Mr.  Dmgwell  was  either  a  remarkably  could  I  tell  that  truth  coidd  offend, 
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either.  With  this  reflection  I  forgive  Peerage,'  or  something  of  the  kindl 
myself  and  I  go  on  to  say  what  will  I  think  something  is  due  to  Arthur- 
interest  you/*  don't  you?'' 

Lord  Vemey,  who  had  recovered  h  is  "  1 1 hin  k  yon  can  hardly  he  scrioua, 

presence  of  mind,  here  nodded,  to  in-    Mr. — !^Ir. ^* 

timate  that  he  was  ready  to  hear  him.  "  Perfectly  serious,  upon  my  soul, 

"  Well  there  were   a   few   other  my  lord.     Could  anything  be  more 

points,  but  I  need  not  mention  them,  curious  1    Eccentricity  s  the  soul  of 

m  which  you   differed.    You  were  genius,  and  you're   proud  of  your 

both  alike  m  this — each  was  a  genius  genius,  I  hope,^^ 

— you  were  an  opaque  and  obscure  "  What  strikes  me,  Mr.  DingweH, 

genius,  he  a  brilliant  one  ;  but  each  amounts^  in  short,  to  something  like 

beiii^  a  genius  there  must  have  been  this.    My  poor  brother,  he  has  been 

a  sympathy,  notwithstanding  his  being  unfortunate,  about    it,    and  — and 

a  pubfican  and  you  a — not  exactly  a  worsCy  and  he  has  done  thin^  and  I 

Pharisee,  but  a  paragon  of  prudence."  ask  myself  why  there  shoiud  he  an 

"  I  really,  Mr.  Dingwell,  must  re-  effort  to  obtrude  him,  and  I  answer 

quest — you  see    Pm  far  from  well,  myself,  there's  no   reason,  about  it, 

about  it — that  you'll  be  so  good  as  a  and  therefore  I  vote  to  have  every- 

little  to  abridge  your  remarks,  and  I  thing  as  it  is,  and  I  shall  neither 

don't  want  to  hear — you  can  easily,  contribute  my  countenance,  about  it, 

I  hope,  understand— my  poor  brother  nor  money  to  any  such  undertakmg, 

talked  of  in  any  but  such  terms  as  a  or — or — ^undertaking." 

brother  should  listen  to."  ''Then  my  book  comes  to  the  ground, 

"That  arises,  Lord  Vemey,  from  egad." 

your  not  having  had  the  advantage  Lord   Vemey   simply   raised  his 

of  his  society  for  so  very  many  years,  head  with  a  little  sniff,  as  if  be  were 

Now,  I  knew  him  intimately,  and  I  smelling  at  a  snuff-box. 

can  undertake  to  say  he  did  not  care  "  Well,  Arthur  must  have  some- 

twopence  what   any  one  on   earth  thing,  you  know.** 

thought  of  him,  and  it  rather  amused  "  My     brother,     the     Honorable 

him  painting  infernal  caricatures  of  Arthur  Kitfyn  Vemey,  is  past  re- 

himself,  as  a  fiend  or  a  monkey,  and  ceiving  anything  at  my  hands,  and  I 

he  often  made  me  laugh  by  the  hour  don't  think  he  probably  looked  for 

— ha,  ha,  ha !    he  amused  himself  anything,  about  it,  at  any  time  from 

with   revealed   religion,    and    with  yours.^' 

everything  sacred,  sometimes  even  "  Well,  but  it's  just  the  time  for 

with  you — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — he  fiad  cev-  what  I'm  thinking  of.  ^  You  wouldn't 

tainly  a  wonderful  sense  of  the  ridic-  £[ive  him  a  tombstone  in  his  lifetime, 

ulcus."                                            ^  I  suppose,  though  you  are  a  geniuSb 

"  May  I  repeat  my  request,  if  it  Now,  I  happen  to  know  he  wished  a 

does  not  appear  to  you  very  unreason-  tombstone.     You'd  like  a  tombstone;, 

able  1"  agam  interrupted  Lord  Ver-  though  not  now — time  enough  in  a 

ney ;  "  and  may  I  entreat  to  know  year  or  two  when  you're  fermenting 

what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  understand  in  vour  lead  case." 

— about  it,  in  as  few  words  as  you  **  I'm  not  thinking  of  tombstones 

can,  sir  1"  at  present,  sir,  and  it  appears  to  me 

"  Certainly,  Lord  Vemey ;  it  is  just  that  you  are  giving  yourself  a  very 

this.    As  I  have  got  materials,  per-  unusual  latitude — about  it." 

fectly  authentic,  from  my  deceased  "  I  don't  mean  in  the  mausoleum 

friend,  both  about  himself — horribly  at  Ware.     Of  course  that's  a  place 

racy,  you  may  suppose — ha,  ha,  ha ! —  where  people  who  have  led  a  decorous 

about    your    granduncle   Pendel —  life  putrefy  together.    I  meant  at  the 

you've  heard  of  him,   of  course —  small  church  of  Penrathyn,  where 

about  your  aunt  Deborah,  poor  thin&  the  scamps  await  judgment" 

who  sold  mutton  pies  in  Chester.    I  "  I — a — don't  see  that  such  a  step 

was  thinking  —  suppose   I  write  a  is  properly  for  the  consideration  of 

memoir — Artliur  alone  deserves  it ;  any  persons— about   it — outside  the 

you  pay  the  expenses ;  I  take  the  membere  of  the  Vemey  family,  or 

profits,  and  I  throw  you  in  the  copy-  more  properlv,  of  any  but  the  rcpre- 

rifiht  for  a  few  thousand  more,  and  sentatives  of  tliat  family,"  said  Lord 

11  it,  *Snuffed-out  lights  of    the  Veriiev,  loftilv,  "and  vou'U  excuse 
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my  not  admitting,  or— or,  in  fact,  ad-  merchant  1    We  have  made  an  ex- 

mitting  any  right  in  anyone  else,"  change   together.     You  must  pay. 

"  He  wished  it  immensely."  "What  shall  I  call  myself,  for  Dmg- 

"  I  can't  understand  why,  sir."  well  isn't  my  name.    I'll  take  a  new 

"  Nor  I ;  but  I  suppose  you  all  get  one — To   /i«v    irpwrov    Owrtv    kavrov 

them — all  ticketed — eh  1     And  I'd  tTrteoXa— eiret^av^c  dufwyt,  Kai  £5w  lyv 

write  the  epitaph,  only  ^uttin^  in  es-  /SAovc,  OSvcaw  ovofiaZt<r9ai  fftj.    In 

sentials,  though,  egad  !  in  such  a  life  En^ish— at  first  he  called  nimself 

it  would  be  as  long  as  a  newspaper."  Outis — Nobody;  but  so  soon  as  he 

"IVe  already  expressed  my  opmion,  had  escaped,  and  was  out  of  the 

and — and  things,  and  I  have  nothing  jayelin's  reach,  he  said  that  he  was 

to  add."  named  Odusseus —  Utys8e$^  and  here 

"  Then  the  tombstone  comes  to  the  he  is.   This  is  the  return  of  Ulysses.** 

ground  also  1"  There  had  been  a  sudden  change 

"  Anything  more^  sir  1"  in  Mr.  Dingwell's  Yankee  intonation. 

"  But,  my  lord,  he  showed  an  im-  The  nasal  tones  were  heard  no  more, 

mense  consideration  for  you."  He  approached  the  window,  and  said 

"  I  don't  exactly  recollect  Aou^."  with  a  laugh,  pulling  the  shutter 

"  By  dying  you*  ve  got  hold  of  every-  more  open — 

thing,  don't  you  see,  and  you  grudge  "  Why,  Kiflfyn,  you  fool,  don't  you 

him  a  tablet  in  the  little  church  of  know  me  1" 

Pcnruthvn,  by  gad !     I  told  your  There  was  a  silence, 

nephew  he  wished  it,  and  I  tell  you  "  My  great  God  !  my  great  God  of 

he  wished  it ;  it's  not  stinginess,  it's  heaven  !"  came  from  the  white  lips 

your  mean  pride."  of  Lord  Vemey. 

"You   seem,    Mr.    Dingwell,    to  "Yes;  God's  overall,"  said  Arthur 

fancy  that  there's  no  limit  to  the  im-  Vemey,  with  a  strange  confusion,  be- 

pertinence  1*11  submit  to."  tween  a  sneer  and  something  more 

"I'm  sure  there's  none  almost —  genuine, 

you  better  not  ring  the  bell— you  There  was  a  long  pause, 

better  think  twice— -ne  gave  me  that  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  don  t  make  a  scene  ! 

message,  and  he  also  left  me  a  mal-  Not  such  a  muff?"  said  Dingwell. 

let-j-quite  a  toy — but  a  single  knock  Lord  Verney  was  staring  at  him 

of  it  would  bring  Vemey  House,  or  with  a  face  white  and  peakpd,  as  that 

Ware,  or  this  place,  about  your  ears."  of  a  corpse,  and  whispering  still — 

The  man' was  speaking  in  quite  ano-  "  My  God  1  my  great  God  !"  so  that 

ther  voice  now,  and  in  the  most  awful  Dingwell,  as  I  still  call  him,  began  to 

tones  Lord  Vemey  had  ever  heard  grow  uneasy, 

in  his  life,  and  to  his  alarmed  and  "  Come  ;  don't  you  make  moun- 

sickly  eyes  it  seemed  as  if  the  dusky  tains  of  molehills.     What  the  devil's 

figure  of  his  visiter  were  dilating  in  ail  this  fuss  about  ?    Here,  drink  a 

the  daric  like  an  evoked  Genii.  little  of  this."    He  poured  out  some 

"I — I  think — about  it — it's  quite  un-  water,  and  Lord  Vemey  did  sip  a 

accountable — ^all  this."  Lord  Verney  little,  and  then  gulped  down  a  good 

waslookingat  the  stranger  as  he  spoke,  deal,  and  then  he  looked  at' Arthur 

and  groping  with  his  left  hand  for  the  again  fixedly,  and  groaned, 

old-fashioned  bell-rope  which  used  to  "  That's  right — never  mind.     Fll 

hang  near  him  in  the  library  in  Ver-  not  hurt  you.    Don't  fancy  I  mean 

ney  House,  forgetting  that  there  was  to  disturb  you.    1  canH,  you  know^ 

no  bell  of  any  sort  within  his  reach  if  I   wished   it   ever  so   much.    I 

at  that  moment.  daren't  show — I  know  it.    Don't  sup- 

"  I'm  not  going  to  take  poor  dear  pose  I  want  to  huUy  you ;  the  idea's 

Arthur's  mallet  out  of  my  pocket,  for  tmvracticable,    I  looked  in  merely  to 

the  least  tap  of  it  woma  make  all  tell  you,  in  a  friendly  way,  who  I  am. 

England  ring  and  roar,  sir.    No,  I'll  You  must  do  something  handsome 

make  no  noise ;  you  and  I,  sir,  iete-  for  me,  you  know.    Devil's  in  it  if  a 

a-tete.    I'll  have  no  go-between  ;  no  fellow  can't  get  a  share  of  his  own 

Larkin,  no  Levi,  no  Cleve ;  you  and  money,  and.  as  I  said  before,  we'll 

I'll  settle  it  alone.  Your  brother  was  have  no  go-oetwcens,  no  Jews  or  at- 

a  great  Qrecian,  they  used  to  call  him  torueys— d— n  them  all — ^but  settle 

OSvcotvQ — Ulyi«ses.    Do  you  remera-  it  between  ourselves  like  brothers, 

ber  1    I  said  I  was  the  great  Greek  Sip  a  little  more  water." 
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"  ArtLur,  Arthur,  /  say,  yes ;  good    you  shan't  be  compromised,  Arthur. 


have  a  glass  of  wine,  about  it,  and  I  again,  quietly."  said  the  Greek  mer- 

can't  do  it  now  ;  no,  I  can't"  chant,  "  or  whenever  you  like,  and  I 

'^  I  don't  live  far  away,  you  know ;  shan't  disclose  our  little  confidence." 

and  I'll  look  in  to-morrow— we're  not  "It's   going — ^^  everything,    every- 

in  a  hurry."  thing :  I  shall  see  it  by-and-by,"  said 

"It  was  a  strange  idea,  Arthur.  Lord  Yemey,  helplessly. 

Good  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me."  And  thus  the  interview  ended,  and 

"  Not  a  bad  one  ;  eh  ?"  Mr.  Dingwell  in  the  hall  gave  the 

"  The   coronet  —  about   it  ?    I*m  proper  alarm  about  Lord  Vemey. 
placed  in  a  dreadful  position,  but 

CHAFTEB  LXVII. 

A  BRKAK-DOVnr. 

About  an  hour  after,  a  message  came  gether.    He  wrote  two  short  letters 

down  from  ]\Ialory  for  the  doctor.  — marvellously  short  for  him— and 

"  How  is  his  lordship  1"  asked  the  sent  down  to  the  Vemey  Arms  to 

doctor  eagerly.  request  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Larkin. 

"  No,  it  isn't  Aiwi,  sure  ;  it  is  the  Lord  Vemey  was  calm  ;   he  was 

old  lady  is  taken  very  bad."  even  gentle  ;  spoke,  in  his  dry  way, 

"  Lady  Wimbledon  ?"  little,  and  in  a  low  tone.    He  had  the 

"No,   sure.    Her    ladyship's   not  window-shutter  opened  quite,  and  the 

there.    Old  Mrs.  Mervyn."  curtains  drawn  back,  and  seemed  to 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  doctor,  tranquil-  have  forgotten  his  invalided  state,  and 
lized.  "  Old  Rebecca  Mervyn,  is  it  1  everything  but  the  revolution  which 
And  what  may  be  the  matter  with  the  in  a  moment  had  overtaken  and  en- 
poor  old  lady  1"  gulfed  him— to  which  great  anguish 

"  Fainting  like  ;  one  fainting  into  with  a  dry  resignation  he  submitted, 

another,  sure  ;  and  her  breath  almost  Over  the  chimney  was  a  little  oval 

gone.    She's  very  bad — as  pale  as  a  portrait  of  his  father,  the  late  Lord 

sheet."  Vemey,  taken  when  they  wore  the  hair 

"  Is  she  talking  at  all  ?"  long,  falling  back  upon  their  shouldera. 

"  No,  not  a  word.    Sittin'  back  in  A  pretty  portrait,  refined,  handsome, 

her  chair,  sure."  insolent    How  dulled  it  was  by  time 

"  Does  she  know  you,  or  mind  what  and  neglect— how  criss-crossed  over 

you  say  to  her  ?"  with  little  cracks  ;  the  evening  sun 

"  Well,  no.    She's  a-holdin'  that  admitted  now  set  it  all  aglow, 

old  white-headed  man's  hand  that's  "A  very  good  portrait    How  has  it 

been  so  long  bad  there,  and  a-lookin'  been  overlooked  so  long  1    It  roust 

at  him ;  but  I  don't  think  she  hears  be  preserved ;  it  shall  go  to  Vemev 

nor  sees  nothin'  myself."  House.  To  Vemey  House  1  I  forgot 

"Apoplexy,   or   the   heart,  more  Mr.  Jos  Larkin,  in  obedience  to 

likely,"  rummated  the  doctor.  "  Will  this  sudden  summons,  was  speedily 

you  call  one  of  those  pony  things  for  with  Lord  Vemey.    With  this  call  a 

mel"  misgiving  came.    The  attorney  smiled 

And  while  the  pony- carriage  was  blandly,  and  talked  in  his  meekest 

coming  to  the  door,  he  got  a  few  and  happiest  tones ;  but  people  who 

phials  together  and  his  coat  on,  being  knew  his  face  would  have  remarked 

m  a  hurry  ;   for  he  was  to  piny  a  that  sinister  contraction  of  the  eye  to 

rubber  of  billiards  at  the  club  for  five  which  in  moments  of  danger  or  trea- 

shillings,  at  seven  o'clock.  chery  he  was  subject,  and  which,  in 

In  an  hour's  time  after  the  inter-  spite  of  his  soft  tones  and  childlike 

view  with  Arthur  Vemey,  Lord  Ver-  smile,  betrayed  the  fear  or  the  fraud  of 

ney  had  wonderfully  collected   his  that  vigilant  and  dangerous  Christian, 

wits.    His  effects  in  tnat  department  When  he  entered  the  room, and  saw 

it  is  tme,  were  not  very  much,  and  Lord  Vemey *s  face  pale  and  stem, 

perhaps  the  more  easily  brought  to-  he  had  no  longer  a  doubt 
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Lord  Yernej  reisiieated  Mr.  Larkin       ^^  Mv  lord,  I  have  fkiled  to  make 

iol  sit  down,  and  prepare  for  some*  niyself  elear.    I  never  questioned  the 

thing  timt  would  surprise  him.  consunmiate  ability  with  which,  no 

He  then  proceeded   to  tell   Mr.  doubt,  your  lordship's  part  in  that 

Larkin  that  the  eupposed  Mr.  Ding-  canversation  was  sustamed    What 

well  was,  in  fact,  his  brother,  the  Hon.  I  meant  to  convey  is^  that  considering 

Arthur  Yemey,  and  that,  therefore,  the  immense  distance  socially  between 

he  was  not  Lord  Vemey^  but  only  as  you,  the  lutbitual  an^  undeviating 

before,  the  Hon.  Eiffyn  Folke  Vemey.  eminence  of  your  lordship's  position, 

Mr.  Larkin  saw  that  there  was  an  and  the  melancholy  circle  in  which  it 

uf>*hill  game  and  a  heavy  task  before  has  been  your  brother's  lot  to  move, 

hiuL    It  was  certain  now,  and  awful,  your  meeting  him  face  to  £Eioe  for 

This  conceited  and  foolish  old  noble-  the  purpose  of  a  personal  discussion 

man.  and  that  devil  incarnate,  his  of  your  relations,  may  lead  him  to 

brotner,  were  to  be  managed,   and  the  absurd  conclusion  that  your  lord- 

those  Jew  people,  who  might  grow  ship  is,  in  fact,  afraid  of  hiuL" 
impracticable ;  and  doors  were  to  be        *'  That,  sir,  would  be  a  very  imper- 

muffted,  and  voices  lowered,  and  a  tinent  conclusion." 
stupendous  secret  kept    Still  he  did       "  Quite  so,  my  lord,  and  render  him 

not  despair— if  people  would  only  be  proportionably  impracticable.    Now. 

tme  to  themselves.  Fll  undertake  to  bring  him  to  reason.'' 

When  Lord  Yemey  came  to  that  The  attorney  was  speaking  very  low 
part  of  his  brief  narrative  where,  and  stemlv,  with  contracted  eyes  and 
taking  some  credit  dismally  to  him-  a  darkened  fao&  '*  He  has  been  mar- 
self  for  his  penetration,  he  stated  that  ried  to  the  lady  who  lives  in  the 
"  BOtwiths^ding  that  the  room  was  house  adjoining,  under  the  name  of 
daric  and  his  vcaoe  disguised,  I  recog-  Mrs.  Merv^n,  and  to  my  certain  know- 
nised  him;  and  you  m^  conceive,  ledge  inquiries  have  been  set  in  motion 
Mr.  Larkin,  that  when  I  made  the  to  ascertain  whether  there  has  not 
disGovery  I  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  been  issue  of  that  marriaga" 
about  it"  *^  You  may  set  yonr  mind  perfectly 

Mr.  Larkin  threw  up  his  eyes  and  at  rest  with  regard  to  that  marriage, 

hands —  Mr.  Larkin  ;    the  whole  thing  was 

^'  What  a  world  it  is,  my  dear  Lord  thoroughly  sifted —and  things — my 

Yemey !  for  bo  I  persist  in  styling  father  undertook  it,  the  late  Lord 

you  still,  for  this  wul  prove  virtually  Yemey,  about  it ;  and  so  it  went  on. 

no  interruption."  and  was  quite  examined,  and  it  turned 

At  the  close  of  his  sentence  the  out  the  poor  woman  had  been  mis- 
attorney  lowered  his  voice  earnestly,  erably  deceived  by  a  mock  cerranony, 

^I  don't  follow  you,  sir,  about  it,"  and  this  mock  thing  was  the  whole 

replies  Lord  Yemey,  disconsolatelv;  things  and  there's  nothing  more  ;  the 

'*  ^r  a  man  who  has  had  an  illness,  he  evidence  was  very  deplorable,  and — 

looks  wonderfully  well,  and  in  good  and  quite  satisfactory." 
spirits  and  things,  and  as  likely  to       ^  Oh  !   that's  a  great  weight  off 

live  as  I  am,  about  it"  my  mind,"  said  larkin,  trymg  to 

"  My  remarks,  my  lord,  were  di-  smile,  and  looking  very  much  disap- 

rected  rather  to  what  I  may  term  the  pointed,  **a  great  weight,  my  lord, 
animus — the  design —of  this,  shall  I       "I  knew  it  would — ^yes — ye«,"  ao- 

call  it,  demonstration^  my  lord,  on  quiesced  Lord  Yemey. 
the  part  of  your  lordship's  brother."         *'  And  simplifies  our  dealings  with 

"  X  es,  of  course,  the  animus,  about  the  other  side ;  for  if  there  had  been 

it    But  it  strikes  me  he's  as  likely  a  good  marriage,  and  concealed  issue 

to  outlive  me  as  not"  male  of  that  marriage,  they  would 

^  My  lord,  may  I  venture,  in  con>  have  used  that  circumstance  to  ex- 

fidence  and  with  great  respect,  to  tort  money" 
submit,    that    your    lordship    was       "  Well,  I  don't  see  how  they  could, 

hardly  iudicious  in  affording  him  a  though  ;  for  if  there  had  been  a  child, 

personal  interview  ]"  about  it — he'd  have  been  heir-appa- 

"  Why,  I  should  hope  my  personal  rent,  don't  you  see  1  to  the  title.  ^ 
direction  of  that  conversation,  and—        "Oh  ! — a— ye8  — certainly  f  that's 

and  thin^  has  been  such  as  I  should  very  tme,  my  lord  ;  but  then  there's 

wish,"  said  the  peer,  very  loftily.  noncy  so  that's  at  rest" 
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^'  IVe  just  heard,'*  interpoBed  Lord    interest    (This  was  in  effect  tme,  bat 
Veme^  ^  I  may  observe,  that  the    the  name  of  this  person  which  he  did 

Soor  old  lady,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  is  sud-    not   care   to   disclose,   was  Josiah 
enly  and  dangerously  ill/*  Larkin.)     If  I  were  on  the  spot,  I 

''  Oh !  u  ubeT"  said  Mr.  Larkin  very    think  I  know  a  way  effectually  to 
uneasily,  for  she  was,  if  not  his  queen,    stop  all  action  of  that  sort*' 
at  least  a  very  valuable  pawn  upon        ^^  You    think  they'd   arrest  him, 
his  chess-board.  about  it  f  said  Lord  Vemey. 

"  Yes ;  the  doctor  thinks  she's  ac-        "  Certainly,  my  lord. " 
tually  djring,  poor  old  soul !"  "  It  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated,*' 

**  What  a  world !  What  is  life  ?  said  Lord  Vemey. 
What  is  man  1"  murmured  the  at-  "  And,  my  lord,  if  you  will  agree  to 
tomey  with  a  devout  feeling  of  the  place  the  matter  quite  in  my  hanas,and 
profoundest  vexation.  "It  was  peremptorily  to  decline  on  all  future 
for  this  most  melancholv  charac-  occasions,  conceding  a  personal  inter- 
ter,"  he  continued ;  "  you  11  pardon  view,  I'll  stake  my  professional  char- 
me,  my  lord,  for  so  designating  acter,  I  effect  a  satisfactory  compro- 
a  relative  of  your  lordship's.    The    mise." 

Honorable  Arthur  Vemey,  who  has  "  I — I  don't  know — I  don't  mt  a 
BO  fraudulerUly^  I  will  say,  presented  compromise — there's  nothing  that  I 
himself  again  as  a  living  claimant —  see,  to  settle,*^  said  Lord  Vemey. 
your  lordship  is  aware,  of  course— I  ^^  Every  thing,  my  lord.  Pftrdon 
shall  be  going  up  to  town  possibly  me — your  lordship  mentioned  that^ 
by  the  mail  train  to-night — tnat  the  in  point  of  fact,  you  are  no  longer 
law,  if  it  were  permitted  to  act,  would  Lord  Vemey ;  that  being  so — techni- 
remove  that  obstacle  under  the  old  cally,  of  course — measures  must  be 
sentence  of  the  Court."  taken — in  short,  a — a  quiet  arrange- 

"  Good  God !  sir ;  you  can't  possibly    ment  with  your  lordship's  brother,  to 
mean  that  I  should  have  my  orother    prevent  any  disturbance,  and  I  under- 
caught   and   executed  V*    exclaimed    take  to  effect  it,  my  lord ;  the  nature 
Lord  Vemey,  tuming  quite  white.        of  which  will  be  to  prevent  the  return 
"  Quite  the  reverse,  my  lord.  I'm —    of  the  title  to  abeyance,  and  of  the 
I'm   unspeakably    snocked    that  I    estates  to  the  management  of  the 
should  have  so  misconveyed  myself,"    trustees,  whose  claim  for  mesne  rata 
said  Larkin,  his  tall  bald  head  tinged    and  the  liquidation  of  the  mortgage, 
to  its  top  with  an  ingenuous  blush.    I  need  not  tell  your  lordship,  would 
"  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  I  understand  the    be  ruinous  to  you." 
Verney  feeling  too  well,  thank  God,        "  Why,  sir — Mr.    Larkin— I  can 
to  suppose  anything,  I  will  say,  so    hardly  believe,  sir — ^you  can't  mean, 
entirely  objectionable.  I  said,  my  lord,    or  think  it  possible,  sir,  that  I  should 
if  it  were  jyermitkd,  that  is,  allowed    lend  myself  to  a  deception,  and— and 
by  simple non-inter/t7^ence—jo\iTloT(i'    sit  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  a/ratf<f, 
ship  sees — and  it  is  precisely  because    sir  !     I'd  much  rather  die  in  the 
non-interference  must   bring    about    debtors' prison,  about  it ;  and  I  consi- 
that  catastrophe ;  for  I  must  not  con-^  der  myself  dishonoured  by  having  in- 
ceal  from  your  lordship  the  fact  that    voluntarily  heard  such  an — an  idea." 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant       Poor,  pompous,  foolish  Lord  Vemey 
talk  in  the  town  of  Cardyllian  al-    stood  up,  so  dignified  and  stem  in 
ready — that  I  purpose  running  up  to    the  light  of  his  honest  horror,  that 
town  to-ni^ht.    There  is  a  Jew  firm,    Mr.  Larkin,  who  despised  him  utterly, 
your  lordship  is  aware,  who  have  a    quailed    before   a   t»henomenon  nc 
very  heavy  judgment  against  him,    could  not  understana. 
and  the  persons  of  that  persuasion       Nothing    confounded   our  friend 
are  so  interlaced,  as  I  may  say,  in    Larkin,  as  a  religious  man,  so  mnch 
matters  of  business,  that  I  should    as  discovering,  after  he  had  a  little 
apprehend  a  communication  to  them    unmasked,  that  his  client  would  not 
from  GoMshed  and  Levi,  who,  by-    follow,  and  left  him,  as  once  or  twice 
the-bye,  to  my  certain  knowledge —    had  happened,  alone  with  his  dead 
what  a  world  it  is  ! — have  a  person    villanous  suggestion,  to  account  for 
here  actually  watching  Mr.  Dingwell,    it  how  he  could, 
or  in  other  words,  the  unhappy  but        "  Oh  dear  ! — surely ^  my  lord,  your 
Honorable  Arthur  Vemey,  m  their   lordship  did  not  imagine^^  said  Mr. 
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Larkin^  doing  his  boBt,  '^I  was— I,  in  for  the  safety  of  your  lordship's  un- 

fact — I  supposed  a  case,    I  only  went  happy  brother,  that  the  matter  should 

the  length  of  saying  that  I  think—  be  i^pt  strictly  quiet— just  for  a  day 

and  with  «orro2<r  I  think  it — that  your  or  two,  until  I  shall  have  made  ar- 

lordship's  brother  has  in  yiew  an  rangements  for  his — may  I  term  it— 

adjustment  of  his  claim,  and  meant  escape  f ' 

to  extract^  I  fear,  a  sum  of  money       *'  Oertainly,''   said   Lord  Yemey, 

when  he  disclosed  himself,  and  con-  looking  away  a  little.    "  Yes— ^Ao^ 

fen'ed  with  your  lordship.    I  meant  must,  of  course,  be  arranfled ;  and — 

merely,  of  course,  that  as  he  thought  and  this  marriage — I  sliaU  leave  that 

this  I  would  let  him  think  it,  and  decision  entirely  in  the  hands  of  thd 

allow  him  to  disclose  his  plans,  with  young  lady."     Lord  Yemey  was  a 

a  view,  of  course,  to  deal  with  that  little  agitated.    "And  I  think,  Mr. 

information — first,  of  course,  with  a  Larkin,  I  have  said  ever3rthing  at 

view  to  your  lordship's  honour,  and  present    Grood  evening." 
next  vour  lordship's  safety ;  but  if       As  Mr.  Larkin  traversed  the  hall 

your  lordship  did  not  see  your  way  of  Malory,  scratching  the  top  of  his 

clearly  to  it  ^— «  bald  head  with  one  finger,  in  profound 

I'  No,  I  don't  see— I  think  it  most  and  black  rumination,  I  am  afraid 

objectionable — about   it.      I    know  his  thoughts  and  feelings  amcmnted 

all  that  concerns  me:   and  I  have  to  a  great  deal  of  cursing  and  swearing, 
written  to  two  official  persons — one,        *' Sweet    evening,"   he    observ^ 

I    may  say,    the   Minister  himself  suddenly  to  the  surprised   servant 

— apprizing  them  of  the  actual  posi-  who  opened  the  door  for  him.    He 

tion  of  the  title,  and  asking  some  in-  was  now  standing  at  the  throshold, 

formation  as  to  how  I  should  proceed  with  his  hands  expanded  as  if  he 

in  order  to  divest  myself  of  it  and  expected  rain,  and   smiling  villan- 

the  estates."  ously  upward  toward  the  stars. 

"Just  what  I  should  have  expected       "  Sweet  evening,"  he  repeated,  and 

from  your  lordship's  exquisite  sense  then  biting  his  lip  and  looking  aown 

of  honour,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  with  a  for  a  while  on  the  gravel,  ne  de- 

deferential  bow,  and  a  countenance  scended  and  walked  round  Uie  comer 

black  as  thunder.    "Might  I  suggest,  to  the  steward's  house. 

CHAPPEB  LXVIII. 

MR.  LAMCDf 'S  TWO  M0TS8. 

Thk  hatch  of  the  steward*B  house       "  Stop  that,"  he  said,  sternly,  "just 

stood  open,  and  Mr.  Larkin  entered,  a  moment — thanks,    i  want  to  see 

There  was  a  girl's  voice  crying  in  the  Mr.  Dingwell,  the  old  gentleman  who 

room  next  the  hall,  and  he  opened  has  been  staying  here — where  is  he  T 

the  door.  "  In  the  drawing-room,  sir,  please," 

The  little  girl  was  sobbing  with  said  the  child,  a  good  deal  frightened. 

her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  hearing  And  to  the  drawing-room  he  mounted. 

the  noise  she  lowered  it  and  looked       Light  waft  streaming  from  a  door 

at  the  door,  when  the  lank  form  of  a  little  open,  and  a  fragrance  also  of 

the  bald   attorney  and  his  sinister  a  peculiar  tobacco,  which  he  recog- 

face  peering  in  met   her  eyes,  and  nised  as  that  of  Mr.  Dingwell'ii  ohi- 

arrested  her  lamentation  with  a  new  bouque.    There  was  a  sound  of  £eet 

emotion.  .  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  above, 

"It's  only  I — Mr.  Larkin."  said  which  Mr.  Larkin's  ear  received  as 

he.     He  liked  announcing  nimaelf  those   of  persons  employed  in  ar- 

whereverhe  went.   "I  want  to  know  ranging  the  dead  body. 

how  Mrs.  Mervjm  is  now."  I  would  be  perhaps  wronging  Mr. 

"  Gone  dead)  sir — about  a  quarter  Dingwell,  as  I  still  call  him,  to  say 

of  an   hour  ago  ;"  and  the  child's  that  he  smoked  like  a  man  perfectly 

lamentation  recommenced.  indifferent.     On   the  contrary,  his 

"Ha  I  very  sad.    The  doctor  herel"  countenance   looked    lowering    and 

"  He's  gone,  sir."  furious — so  much  so  that  Mr.  Larkin 

"  And  you're  certain  she's  dead  1"  removed  his  hat,  a  courtesy  which 

''  Y^  sure,  sir,"  and  she  sobbed  on.  he  had  intended  studiously  to  omit. 

31*  ' 
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^Oh  !  Mr.  Dingwell,"  aid  he,  ^I  no  more  saspected  him  than  he  did 

need  not  introdnoe  mysell"  the  resarrection  of  his  nnde  Arthur, 

''No,  I  prefer  your  withdrawing  smoking  his  chibouque  only  a  mile 

yoonelf  and  shutting  the  door,"  said  away. 

DingwelL  There,  too,  far  away,  is  a  pale, 

**  Yes,  in  a  moment,  rir.    I  merely  beautiful  young  mother,  sitting  on 

wish  to  mention  that  Lord  Yeniey —  the  bedside  of  her  sleeping  boy,  weep> 

I  mean  your  brother,  mr— has  foUy  ing  silently,  as  she  looks  on  his  h^py 

^prized  me  of  the  couTersation  with  face,  and--/Atnik<. 

whidi  you  thought   it  pradent  to  Mr.  Dingwell,  arrayed  in  traTeiling 

fsTourhim."  costume,  suddenly  appeared  before 

''Tou'd   rather    have    been   the  Lord  Yeruey  again, 

medium  yourself,  I  fancy.     Some-  ""  Fm  not  going  to  plague  von — 

thing  to  M  made  of  such  a  situationi  only  thi&    I>e  an  idea  I  shall  lose 

Hey  !  but  you  sAonV."  my  life  if  I  don't  go  to  London  to- 

*' I  don't  know  what  YOU  mean,  sir,  night,  and  I  must  catch  the  mail 

by  sometiiing  to  be  maae.    K I  chose  train.    Tell  your  people  to  put  the 

to  mention  your  name  and  abode  in  horses  to  your  brougham,  and  drop 

the  dtYj  sir,  you'd  not  enjoy  the  me  at  Llwynan." 

power  of  insulting  others  long."  Lord  Yemey  chose  to  let  his  bro- 

''Pooh,  sir  1  I've  got  your  letter,  and  ther  judge  for  himself  in  this  matter, 

my   brother  8   secret    I  know  my  being  omy  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

strength.    I'm  steering  the  fire-ship  Shrieking  through  tunneb,  thun- 

that  will  blow  you  all  up,  if  I  please;  dering  through  lonely  valleyB,  glidins 

and  you   talk  of  flinging  a   squib  over  wide,  misty  pkdns,  spread  abroaa 

at  me,  you  blockhead  !   I  teU  you,  like  lakes,  the  mail  train  bore  Arthur 

sir,  you'll  make  nothing  of  me  ;  and  Yemeir,  and  also — each  unconsdoosof 

now  you   may   as  well  withdraw,  the  otner*s  vidnity — Mr.  Jos  TArbiw^ 

There  are  two  things  in  this  house'  toward  London, 

you  don*t  like,  though  you'll  have  Mr.  larkin  had  planned  a  cbedc- 

enongh  of  them  one  day  \  there's  mate  in  two  moye&    He  had  been 

death  up  stairs,  sir,  and  something  brooding  orer  it  in  his  mufflers,  some- 

Tery  like  the  devil  here."  times  with  bis  eyes  shut,  sometimea 

Mr.  Larkin  thought  he  saw  signs  with  his  eyes  open — all  nisht,  in  the 

ofan  approaching  access  of  the  Ding-  corner  of  his  carriage.    When   he 

well  mania,  so  he  made  his  most  dig-  stepped  out  in  the  morning,  with  his 

nified  bow,  and  at  the  door  remark^  despatch-box   in   his    hand,    whom 

"  I  take  my  leave,  sir,  and  when  next  should  he  meet  in  the  cold  gray  light 

we  meet  I  trust  I  may  find  you  in  a  upon  the  platform,   full  ftont,  bat 

very  different  state  of  mind,  and  Mr.  DingwelL      He    was    awfuQy 

one  more  favourable  to  business.*'  startled. 

He  hadmeditatedalesscovert sneer  Dingwell  had  seen  him,  too  ;  Ijir- 

and  menace,  but  modified  his  speech  kin  had  felt,  as  it  were,  his  qniek 

prudently  as  he  uttered  it ;  but  there  glance  touch  him,  and  he  was  8iii« 

was  still  quite  enough  that  was  sinis-  that  Dingwell  had  observed  his  mo- 

ter  in  his  face,  as  he  closed  the  door,  mentary   out  dgnificant  change  of 

to  strike  Mr.  Dingwell's  suspicion.  countenance.    He,  therefore,  walked 

"  Only  I've  got  that  fellow  in  my  up  to  him,  touched  him  on  the  ann, 

pocket,  rd  say  he  was  bent  on  mis-  and  said,  with  a  smile — 

chief ;  but  he  s  in  my  pocket ;  and  "  I  thought,  sir,  I  recognised  yon. 

suppose  he  did,  no  great  matter,  after  I  trust  you  have  an  attendant  1    Ou 

all — onlydving.  I'm  not  gathering  up  I  do  anything  for  youl    Cold,  this 

mystrength;no — I  shall  never  be  the  morning.     Hadn't  you  better  draw 

same  man  again — ^and  life  so  insipid —  your  muffler  up  a  little  about  j<mx 

and  that  poor  old  doll  up  stairs.    So  face  ?"  There  was  a  significance  about 

many  things  going  on  under  the  stars,  this  last  suggestion  which  Mr.  Ding> 

all  ending  90  /"  well  could  not  mistake,  and  he  com- 

Yes — so  many  things.    There  was  plied    "  Running  down    again    to 

Cleve,  chief   mourner  to-day,  chat-  Malory  in  a  few  days,  I  suppose  T 

ting  now  wonderfully  gaily,  with  a  "  Yes,"  said  DingwelL 

troubled  heart,  and  a  kind  of  grow-  "  So  shall  I,  and  if  quite  conve- 

ing  terror  to  that  foolish  victim  who  nient  to  you  I  should  wiu,  air,  to  *^ 
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that  little  matter  over  much  more  that  heavy  judgment  against  the  late 
carefully,  and— can  I  call  a  cab  for  Hon.  Arthur  Vemey— an  outlaw,  &c. 
you  ?  I  should  look  in  upon  you  to-  — Mr.  Larkin  played  his  first  move, 
day  only  I  must  be  at  Brighton,  not  and  amid  the  screams  of  Mrs.  Bum- 
to  return  till  to-morrow,  and  very  ble,  old  Din^ell  was  arrested  on  a 
busy  then,  too.''  warrant  agamst   the    Hon.   Arthur 

They  parted.     Dingwell  did  not  Vemey,  and  went  away,  ^otesting  it 

like  it  was  a  false  arrest,  to  the  Fleet 

"He's  at  mischief.     IVe  thought  Things   now   looked  yery  awful, 

of  every  thing,  and  I  can't  see  any  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Larkin  at  his 

thing  that  would  answer  At«  game.    I  hotel,  begging  of  him  to  come  and 

don't  like  his  face."  satisfy  "some  fools"  that  he  was 

Dingwell  felt  very  oddly.    It  was  Mr.  DinewelL    But  Jos  Larkin  was 

all  like  a  dream ;  an  unaccountable  not  at  nis  inn.     He  had  not  been 

horror  overcame  nim.    He  sent  out  there  that  day,  and  Dingwell  began 

for  a  medicine  that  day,  which  the  to  think  that  Jos  Larkin  had,  per- 

apothecary  refused  to  give  to  Mrs.  haps,  told  the  truth  for  once,  and 

Rumble.    But  he  wrote  an  explana-  was  actuidly  at  Brighton.    Well,  one 

tory  note  alleging  that  he  was  liable  night  in  the  Fleet  was  not  very  much ; 

to  fits,  and  so  got  back  just  a  little.  Larkin  would  appear  next  morning, 

at  which  he  pooh'd  and  psha'd,  and  and  Larkin  could,  of  course,  manage 

wrote  to  some  other  apothecaries,  and  the  question  of  identity,  and  setue 

got  together  what  he  wanted,  and  everything  easily,  and  they  would 

told  Mrs.  Rumble  he  was  better.  shake  hands,  and  make  it  up.    Mr. 

He  had  his  dinner  as  usual  in  his  Dingwell  wondered  why  they  nad  not 

snuggery  in  Rosemary-court  and  sent  brought  him  to  a  spongmg-house,  but 

two  letters  to  the  post  by  Mrs.  Rum-  direct  to  the  prison.    But  as  thinss 

ble.    That  to  Lord  Verney  contained  were  done  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 

Larkin's  ane  unguarded  letter   in-  Jos  Larkin,  in  whom  I  have  every 

viting  him  to  visit  England,  and  with  confidence,  I  suppose  there  was  a 

all  the  caution  compatible  with  being  reason, 

intelligible,  but  still  not  enough — sug-  Mr.  Din^ell  was  of  a  nature  which 

festiog  the  audacious  game  which  danger  excites  rather  than  cows.  The 

lad  been  so  successfully  played.    A  sense  of  adventure  was  uppermost 

brief  and  pointed  commentary,  in  The  situation  by  an  odd  reaction  stim- 

Mr.  Ding^well's  handwriting,  accom-  ulated  his  spirits,  and  he  grew  froUc- 

paniedthis.  some.    He  felt  a  recklessness  that 

The    other   enclosed    to    Wynne  recalled  his  youth.     He  went  down 

Williams,  to  whose  countenance  he  to  the  flagged  yard,  and  made  an  ac- 

had  taken  a  fancy :  the  certificate  of  quaintanoe  or  two,  one  in  slippers  and 

his  marriage  to  Reoecca  Mervyn,  and  aressing-gown,  another  in  an  even- 

a  reference  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bart-  ing  coat  Duttoned  across  his  breast, 

lett,  and  charged  him  to  make  use  of  and  without  much  show  of  shirt 

it  to  quiet  any  unfavourable  rumours  "  Yeir  amusing  and  gentlemanlike 

about  that  poor  lady,  who  was  the  men,'    he  thoueht,  "though  out  at 

only  human  being  he  believed  who  elbows  a  little  ;    and  not  caring  for 

had  ever  cared  much  about  Mm.  solitude,  he  invited  them  to  his  room. 

When   Wynne   Williams   opened  to  supper ;  and  they  sat  up  late ;  ana 

this  letter  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  the  gentleman  in  the  black  eveninx 

wonder.  coat— -an  actor  in  difficulties — turned 

"  A  miracle,  by  heaven  !"  he  ex-  out  to  be  a  clever  mimic,  an  inimita- 

claimed.     "  The   most   providential  ble  singer  of  comic  songs,  and  an  ad- 

and   marvellous   interposition  —  the  mirable   raconteur — "  a  very  much 

only  thing  we  wanted  !  cleverer  man  than  the  Prime  Min- 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  break  ister,  egad !"  said  Mr.  DingwelL 

with  that  villain,  Larkin,"  brooded  One  does  see  very  clever  fellows  in 

Mr.  DingwelL    "  We  must  make  it  odd  situations.    The  race  is  not  al- 

m>  when  we  meet    I  don't  like  it  ways  to  the  swift    The  moral  quali- 

When  he  saw  me  this  morning  his  ties  have  something  to  do  with  it, 

face  looked  like  the  hangman's."  and  industry  everything ;  and  thus 

It  was  now  evening,  and  having  very  dull  fellows  are  often  in  very 

made  a  very  advantageous  barsain  hign  places.     The  curse  implies  a 

with  the  Hebrew  gentleman  who  had  blessing  to  the  man  who  accepts  its 
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conditiob.     ''  In  the  sweat  of  thy  Hon.  Arthur  Vemey  had  secured  an, 

brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.''    Labour  asylum  outside  England,  the  fact  of* 

18  the  curse  and  the  qualification^  his  being  still  Hving,  which  has  filled 

also )  and  so  the  dullard  who  toils  the  town  unfortunately  with  oonjeo- 

shall  beat  the  genius  who  idles.  ture  and  speculation  of  a  most  start- 

Dingwdl  enjoyed  it  vastly,  and  ling  nature.  I  was  shocked  to  see 
lent  the  pleasant  fellow  a  pound,  and  him  this  morning  on  the  public  plat- 
got  to  his  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  form  of  the  railway,  where,  veiy  pos- 
morning,  glad  to  have  cheated  so  sibly,  he  was  recognised.  Itisincre- 
much  of  the  night.  But  tired  as  he  dible  how  many  years  are  needed  to 
WIS  by  his  ioumey  of  the  night  be-  obliterate  recollection  by  the  hand  of 
fore,  he  ooxild  not  sleep  till  near  six  time.  I  quietly  entreated  him  to 
o'clock,  when  he  fell  into  a  doze,  and  conceal  bis  face  a  little,  a  precau- 
from  it  he  was  wakened  oddly.  tion  which,  I  am  happy  to  add,  he 

It  was  by  Mr.  Jos  Larkin*8^*  second  adopted.    1  am  quite  clear  that  he 

moye."    Mr.  Larkin  has  great  malice,  should  leave  London  as  expeditiously 

but  greater  prudence.    No  one  likes  and  secretly  as  possible,  for  some 

bett^  to  give  the  man  who  has  dis-  sequestered  spot  in  France,  where  he 

appointed  him  a  knock,  the  condi-  can,  without  danger,  await  your  lord- 

tion  being  that  he  disturbs  no  interest  ship's  decision  as  to  plans  for  his  ul- 

of  bis  own  by  so  doing.     Where  timate  safety.    May  I  entreat  your 

there  is  a  proper  consideration,  no  lordship's  instantaneous  attention  to 

man  is  more  forgiving.    Where  in-  this  most  urgent  and  alarming  sub- 

terest  and  revenge  point  the  same  ject.    I  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow 

way,  he  hits  very  hard  indeed.  evening,  where  my  usual  address  will 

Mr.  Larkin  had  surveyed  the  po-  reach  me,  and  I  shall,   without  a 

sition  carefully.     The  judgment  of  moment's  delay,  apply  myself  to  carry 

the  criminal  court  was  still  on  record,  out  whatever  your  lordship's  instruc- 

nullum  tempus  occurrit,  &a    It  was  tions  may  direct" 
a  case  in  which  a  pardon  was  very       "  Yes,  he  has  an  idea  of  my  judg- 

unlikely.    There  was  but  one  way  of  ment— about  it,"  said  Lord  Vemey 

placing  the  head  of  the  Honorable  when  he  had  read  this  letter,  '*  and 

Eiffyn  Fulke  Vemey  firmly  in  the  a  feeling   about   the  family — very 

vacant  coronet,  and  of  establishing  loyal — ^yes,  he's  a  very  loyal  person  ; 

him,  Jos  Larkin,  esq.,  of  the  Lodge,  I  shall  turn  it  over,  I  will — 111  write 

in  the  valuable  management  of  the  to  him." 

estates  and  aflfairs  of  that  wealthy  Mr.  Dingwell,  however,  had  been 
peerage.  It  was  by  dropping  the  wakened  by  two  officers  with  a  war- 
extinguisher  upon  the  flame  of  that  rant  by  which  they  were  ordered  to 
Mitary  lamp,  the  Hon.  Arthur  take  his  body  and  consign  it  to  a 
Vemey.  Of  course  Jos  Larkin's  fl;aoler.  Mr.  Dingwell  rc»d  it,  and 
hand  must  not  appear.  He  himself  his  instinct  told  him  that  Jos 
communicated  witn  no  official  per-  Larkin  wajs  at  the  bottom  of  his  mis- 
son.  That  was  managed  easily  and  fortune,  and  his  heart  sunk, 
adroitly.  "Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 

He  wrote,  too,  from  Brighton  to  briskly,  "very  good  :  it  is  not  for  me ; 

Lord  Vemey  at  Malory,  the  dav  after  my  name  is  Din^ell,  and  mv  solicitor 

his  interview  with  that  ex-nobleman,  is  Mr.  Jos  Larkin,  and  all  wiU  be 

expressing  "  the  most  serioiis  uneasi-  right    I  must  get  my  clothes  on,  if 

nesB,  in  consequence  of  having  learned  you  please. ' ' 

from  a  London  legal  acquaintance  at       And  he  sat  np  in  the  bed,  and  bit 

Brixton,  that  a  report  prevailed  in  his  lip,  and  raised  his  evebrows,  and 

certain  quarters  of  the  city,  that  the  shrugged  his  shouldeFS  drearily, 
person  styling  himself  Mr.  Dingwell        "Poor  Linnet  —  ay,  ay  — she  was 

nad  proved  to  be  the  Hon.  Arthur  not  very  wise,  but  the  only  one — 

Vemey,  and  that  the  Vemey  peerage  I've  been  a  great  fool—let  us  try." 
was,  in  consequence,  once  more  on  the       There  came  over  his  fiaoe  a  look  of 

shelf.   "  I  treated  this  report  slightly,  inexpressible  fatigue  and  something 

in  very  serious  alarm  nctwithstand-  like  resignation— and  he  looked -ali  at 

ing  for  your  brother's  safety,"  wrote  once  ten  years  older. 
Mr.  Larkin,  "  and  jour  lordship  will        "  I'll  be  with  you,  I'll  be  with  you, 

inrdon  my  expressmg  my  regret  that  gentlemen,"  he  said  very  gently. 
fWL  ehocdd  have  mentioned, untQ  the       Therewis^flai^irith eomeaoyean 
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in  it,  relics  of  last  night's  merry-mak-  lips»    *'  Git  up,  sir ;  ye  can  take  a 

ing,  to  which  these  gentlemen  took  nap  when  you  git  there." 

the  liberty  of  helping  themselves.  There  was  a  little  phial  in  the  old 

When  they  looked  again  at  their  man's  fingers ;  the  smell  of  kernels 

prisoner  he  was  lying  nearly  on  his  was  stronger  about  the  pQlow.  "  The 

face  in  a  profound  sleep,  his  chin  on  old  man    of   the   mountains"   waa 

his  chest  in  a  deep  sleep,  the  deepest  of  all 

"  Ghoioe  stuff— emell  o'  nuts  in  it,"  sleeps— death, 
said  Constable  Ruddle,  licking  his 

CHAFTEB  LXIX. 

OOKCLUaON. 

Akduow  all  things  with  which,  in  The  dream  that  made  Maloiybeau- 

these  pages,  we  are  concerned,  are  tiful  in  my  eyes  is  over.    The  image 

come  to  Uiat  point  at  which  they  are  of  that  young   fair  face — the   fair 

best  settled  in  a  very  few  words.  beautiful  lady  of  the  chestnut  hair 

The  one  point  required  to  establish  and  ^reat  hazel  eyes  haunts  its  dark 

Sedley's  claim  to  the  peerage — the  woods  less  palpably,  and  the  glovdug 

validity  of  the  marriage — had  been  shadow  fades,  year  by  year,  away, 

supplied  by  old  Arthur  Vemey,  as  In  sunny  Italy,  where  her  mother 

we  have  seen,  the  night  before  his  was  bom,  those  eyes  having  looked 

death.  their  last  on  Oleve  and  on  ^^  the  boy," 

The  late  Lord  Vemey  of  unscru-  and  up  in  clouded  hope  to  heaven — 

pulons  memory,  Arthur's  father,  had,  were  closed,  and  the  slender  bones 

it  was   believed,   induced   Captain  repose.    "  I  think,  Cleve,  you'll  some- 

Sedley,  in  whose  charge  the  infant  times  remember  your  poer  Margaret 

had  been  placed,  to  pretend  its  death,  I  know  you'll  always  be  very  kind  to 

and  send  the^  child  in  reality  to  the  little  boy — our  darling,  and  if  you 

France,  where  it  had  been  nursed  and  marry  again,  Cleve,  sh^lt  not  he  a 

lm>ught  4ip    as  his.     He  was   de-  trouble  to  you,  as  I  have  been  ;  and 

pendent  for  his  means  of  existence  you  said,  you'll  sometimes  think  of 

upon  his  employment  as  manager  of  me.    You'll  forget  all  my  jealousy, 

his  estates  under  Lord  Vemey ;  and  and  temper,  and  folly,  and  you'll  say 

he  dared  not,  it  was  thought,  from  — *  Ah,  she  loved  me.' " 

some  brief  expressions  in  a  troubled  And  these  last  words  retum,  though 

letter  among  the  papers  placed  by  the  lips  that  spoke  them  come  no 

old^MraMervynin  Wynne  Williams's  more;  and  he  ts  very  kind  to  that 

hands,  notwithstanding  many  qualms  handsome  boy — frank,  generous,  and 

of  conscience,  disobey  Lord  Vemey*  fiery  like  her,  with  the  great  hazel 

And  he  was  quieted  further  by  the  eyes  and  beautiful  tints,  and  the  fine 

solemn  assurance  that  the  question  and  true  affections.    At  times  jcomeiq 

of  the  validity   of    the  pretended  something  in  the  smile,  in  the  tone  as 

marriage  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  he  talks,  m  the  laugh  that  thrills  his 

and  tlmt  it  was  proved  to  have  been  heart  with  a  strange  yearning  and 

a  nullity.  agony.     Vain   remorse !    vain    the 

He  carefully  kept,  however,  such  yeamings;  for  the  last  words  are 

papers  aa  were  in  his  possession  re-  spoken  .  and  heard ;  not  one  word 

specting  the  identity  of  the  child,  more  whUe  the  heavens  remain,  and 

and  added  a  short  statement  of  his  mortals  people  the  earth  ! 
own.    If  that  old  Lord  Vemey  had 

SQspected  the  truth  that  the  marriage  Sedley — Lord  Vemey  we  should 

was  TiJid,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  style  him — will  never  be  a  politician^ 

he  WM  the  only  member  of  his  fa-  but  he  has  turned  out  a  thoroughly 

mily  who  did  so.    The  rest  had  be-  useful  business-likeandgenial country 

lieved  honestly  the  story  that  it  was  gentleman.    Agnes,  now  Lady  Ver: 

fiaadulent   and  illusory.    The   ap-  ney,  is.  I  will  not  say  how  happy; 

parent  proof  of  the  child's  death  had  I  ozily  nope  not  too  happy. 

put  an. end  to  all  interest  in  farther  Need  1  say  that  the  cloud  that 

mwrtigating  the  ijuestion,  and  so  the  lowered  for  a  while  over  the  house  of 

matter  retted,  untU  time  and  events  Hazelden  has  quite  melted  into  air, 

bieaght  aU  to  li^bt  and  that  the  sun  never  shone  brighter 
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on  that  sweet  landscape.  Miss  Ether-  and  regarded  with  very  general  re- 
age  is  a  great  heiress  now,  for  Sedley,  spect  and  hatred, 
as  for  sake  of  clearness  I  call  him  Sedley  has  been  very  kind,  for 
still,  refused  a  dot  with  his  wife,  and  Cleve's  sake,  to  old  Sir  booth  Fan- 
that  handsome  inheritance,  will  all  shawe,  with  whom  he  is  the  only 
belong  to  Charity,  who  is  as  emphatic,  person  on  earth  who  has  an  infla- 
obstinate,  and  kind-hearted  as  ever.  ence. 

The  admiral  has  never  gone  down  the  He  wrote  to  the  baronet,  who  was 

mill-road  since  his  introduction  to  the  then  in  Paris,  disdosins  the  secret 

Honorable  Kiffyn  Fulke  Vemey  at  of  Clove's  marriace.    Tne  old  man 

the  foot  of  the  hilL    He  rolls  in  his  burst   into  one  of  his  frenzies,  and 

chair  safely  along  the  level  uplands,  wrote  forthwith  a  frantic  letter  direct 

and  amuses  himself  with  occasional  to    his    mortal    enemy,    the    Hoa 

inspections  of  Ware  through  his  tele-  Kifl^    Fulke    Vemey,    railing   at 

scope ;  and  tells  little  Agnes,  when  he  Cieve,  railing  at  him,  and  calling 

sees  her,  what  she  was  doing  on  a  upon  him,  in  a  tone  of  preposterous 

certain  day,  and  asks  who  the  party  menace,    to    punish    his    nephew  ! 

with    the  phaeton  and  grays,  who  Had  he  been  left  to  himself,  I  dare 

called  on  Thursday  at  two  o'clock,  say  he  would  have  made  Cleve  feel 

were,  and  similar  questions;  and  likes  his   resentment     But  thus  bullied 

to  hear  the  news,  and  they  say  is  he  said — "Upon  my  life  I'll  do  no 

growing  more  curious  as  years  in-  such  thins.  Iminthehabitof  think- 

crease.  He  and  Charity  have  revived  ing  before  I  take  steps,  about  it — ^with 

their  acquaintance  with  ecarte  and  Booth    Fanshawe's  permission,   I'll 

piquet,  and  play  for  an  hour  or  so  act  according  to  my  own  judgment, 

very  anugl^  in  the  winter  evenings,  and  I  dare  say  the  girl  has  got  some 

Miss  Chanty  is  a  little  cross  when  money,  and  if  it  were  not  good  for 

«he  loses,  and  won't  let  old  Etherage  Cleve  in  some  way  that  old  person 

play  more  than  his  allotted  number  would  not  be  so  angry.'*    And  so  it 

of  games ;  and  locks  up  the  cards  ;  ended  for  the  present 

and  is  growing  wife-like  with  the  The  new  lK)rd  Vemey  went  over 

admiral ;  but  is  quite  devoted  to  him,  expressly  to  see  him,  and  in  the  same 

and  will  make  him  live,  I  think,  six  conversation,  in  which  he  arranged 

years  longer  than  anyone  else  could,  some  law  business  in  the  friendliest 

Sedley  wrote  a  verv  kind  letter  to  way,  and  entirely  to  Sir  Booth  Fan- 

the  Hon.  Kiffyn  Fulke  Vemey,  to  shawe*s  satisfaction,  he  discussed  the 

set   his  mind  at  ease  about  mesws  question  of  Cleve's  marriage.  At  first 

rates,  and  any  other  claims  wlRitso*  tne  baronet  was  incensed  :  but  when 

ever  that  might  arise  against  him,  in  the  hurly-burly  was  done  ne  came  to 

consequence  of  his  temporary  tenure  see,  with  our  friend  Tom,   whose 

of  the  title  and  estates,  and  received  peerage  gave  his  opinion  weight  on 

from  Vichy  a  very  affronted  reply,  the  subject  of  marriages  and  family 

begging  him  to  take  whatever  course  relations,  that  the  aUiance  was  not 

he  might  be  advised,  as  he  distinctly  so  bad,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  had 

objected  to  being  placed  under  any  some  very  strong  points  to  recom- 

kind   of    personal    obligation,    and  mend  it 

trusted  that  he  would  not  seek  to  The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  has  not  got 

place  such  a   constmction  upon  a  on  in  the  Church,  and  is  somehow 

compulsory  respect  for  the  equities  no  favourite  at  Ware.     The  Hon. 

of  tne  situation,  and  the  decencies  Miss  Caroline  Oldys  is  still  unmar- 

enforoed  by  public  opinion ;  and  he  tied,  and  very  bitter  on  the  Vemeys, 

declared  his  readiness  to  make  any  uncle  and  nephew ;  people  don't  un- 

sacrifice  to   pav   him  whatever  his  derstand  why,  though   the   reader 

strict  legal  rights  entitled   him  to  may.    Perhaps  she  thinks  that  the 

the  moment  he   had  made   up  his  Hon.  Eiffj^  Fulke  Vemey  ought  to 

mind  to  exact  them.  have  tried  again,  and  was  too  ready 

The  Hon.  Kifi^  Fulke  Vemey  is,  to  accept  a  mvt  refusal.    Her  hatred 

of  course,  quite  removed  from  his  of  Cleve  I  need  not  explain, 

sphere  of  usefulness  and  distinction  With  respect  to  Mr.  Larkin,  I  cite 

— ^parliamentary  life — and  spends  his  an  old  Dutch  proverb,  which  says, 

time  upon  the  Continent,  and  is  re-  "  Those  who  swim  deep  and  climb 

markaoly  reserved  and  impertinent,  high  seldom  die  in  their  beds."    In 
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its  fair  fiffarative  sense  it  applies  sa-  weeks,"  he  says  within  himself, 
tiafactoruV  to  the  case  of  that  pro-  ^^  when  I  was  madr  But  his  hand- 
found  and  aspiring  sentleman  who,  some  son  is  constantly  at  Ware,  where 
as  some  of  my  reieiaers  are  aware,  he  is  beloved  by  its  master  and  mis- 
fell  at  last  from  a  high  round  of  the  tress  like  one  of  their  own  children, 
ladder  of  his  ambition,  and  was  One  day  Lord  Vemoy  ran  across  to 
drowned  in  the  sea  beneath.  No —  Malory  in  his  yacht^  this  boy  with 
not  drowned ;  that  were  too  painless,  him.  It  was  an  acciaental  tete-d-tet^^ 
and  implies  extinction.  He  fell,  and  he  talked  to  the  boy  a  great  deal 
rather,  upon  that  black  flooring  of  of  his  **  poor  mamma"  as  they  saun- 
rock  that  rims  the  water,  and  was  tered  through  the  sunny  woods  of 
smashed,  but  not  killed.  Malory ;  and  he  brought  him  to  the 

It  was.  as  they  will  remember,  after  refectory,  and  pointed  out  to  him 

his  introduction  to  the  management  of  from  the  window,  the  spot  where  he 

the  affairs  of  the  Wylder,  Brandon,  had  seen  her,  with  her  trowel  in  her 

and  Lake  families,  and  on  the  eve,  to  hand,  as  the  momins^  sun  threw  the 

all  appearance,  of  the  splendid  consum-  shadow  of  the  spreading  foliage  over 

mation  of  his  subtle  and  audacious  her,  and  he  described  her  beauty  to 

schemes,  that  in  a  moment  the  whole  him,  and  he  walked  down  with  him 

scaffolding  of  his  villainy  gave  wav,  to   Gardyllian,  the  yacht  was   ap- 

and  he  fell  headlong — thenceforth,  pointed  to  meet  them  at  the  pier,  and 

helpless,  sprawling,  backbroken,  living  brought  him  into  the  church,  to  the 

on  from  yeai  to  year,  and  eatins  pew  where  he  was  placed,  and  showed 

metaphoric  dust,  like  the  great  old  nim  the  seat  where  she  and  Anne 

reptile  who  is  as  yet  mangled  but  not  Sheckleton  sat  on  the  Sunday  when 

killed.  he  saw  her  first,  and  looked  for  a 

Happy    fl^  the  years  at   Ware,  while  silently  into  that  void  shadow. 

Many  fair  cmldren  have  blessed  the  for  it  is  pleasant  and  yet  sad  to  call 

union  of  pretty  Agnes  Etherage  and  up  sometimes  those  old  scenes  and 

the  kindly    heir   of    the   Verneys.  images  that  have  made  us  feel,  when 

01e?e  does    not  come   himself ;    he  we  were  youneer,  and  somehow  good 

goes  little  to  any  gay  country  houses.  Lady  Vemey  did  not  care  to  hear  her 

A  kind  of  lassitude  or  melancholy  is  husband  upon  this  theme, 

settling  and  deepening  upon  him.  To  So  for  the  present  the  stoiy  of  the 

one  passage  of  his  life  he  looks  back  Verneys  of  Malory  is  told    Tears 

with  a  quickly  averted  glance,  and  hence^  when  we  shall  not  be  here  to 

an  unchanging   horror  —  the    time  read  it,  the  same  scenes  and  family 

when  he  was  saved  from  a  great  may  have  a  new  story  to  tell ;  for 

crime,  as  it   were,   by  the  turning  time  with  his  shuttle  and  the  thi^^ads 

of  a  die.     '*  Those  three  dreadfm  of  fate,  is  ever  weaving  new  romance. 


BONO. 

Rich  notes  from  a  contralto  voice. 

Loving,  laughing  eyes, 
Some  one  list'ning  to  those  notes — 

Simlight  in  the  skies. 

Sad  notes  from  a  contralto  voice, 

Tear  drops  in  the  eyes. 
None  to  listen,  to  those  notes-* 

Twilight  in  those  skies. 

No  sound  from  that  contralto  voice. 
Closed  for  aye  those  eyes. 

Some  one  pining  for  those  notes- 
Darkness  in  tne  skies. 

Qlad  notes  from  a  contralto  voice, 

Gloiy  in  those  eyes. 
Some  one  dreamins  hears  those  notes — 

Dawn  is  in  the  skies.  ^  MonrauLu." 
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Thb  opinion  that  the  days  of  Indian  tion  of  the  roads  to  eminence  ia 
heroism  passed  away  with  the  old  changed  since  the  definitive  abandon- 
Company  is  natural  in  the  race  of  ment  of  the  policy  of  territorial 
Indiim  officers  spending  an  honour-  extension,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
able  evening  of  life  at  home  after  in  the  government  of  so  difficult  a 
long  and  severe  service  in  the  £ast  dependency  the  places  of  highest 
The  "  former  times  were  better  than  responsibility  should  not  fall  to  the 
these"  is  the  sentiment  of  their  years  ablest  men  to  an  extent  hardly 
and  condition.  Others,  however,  less  great  than  in  more  stirring  times, 
being  free  from  special  traditions  and  Political  and  personal  considerations 
influences,  will  hold  that  even  if  in  will  always  have  their  influence ;  ne- 
some  respects  the  change  from  the  vertheless^  an  Indian  career  is  still  a 
Company  to  the  Crown  nas  been  no  noble  one,  and  because  it  is  so,  the 
improvement,  the  material  of  British  Lives  of  its  Worthies  are  the  proper 
heroes,  whether  in  the  military  or  study  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
civil  service,  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  ambitious  youth.  The  task  of  indit- 
and  that  events  rather  than  any  ing  these,  in  a  form  separate  from  the 
system  produced  the  great  men  of  general  history  of  the  country — in 
Indian  story.  Should  for  the  next  that  of  convenient  illustrative  bio- 
generation  English  rule  in  Hindustan  graphy — has  been  wisely  and  lovingly 
oreate  no  gnmd  occasions,  the  highest  discharged  by  Mr.  Eave.  The  two 
possible  attainment  for  the  nation's  volumes  now  published  by  him  are 
servants  will  be  the  topmost  pinnacle  a  valuable  and  most  interesting  con- 
of  a  successful  officialism,  but  it  will  tribution  to  the  literature  of  British 
not  follow  that  the  same  men  India,  and  largely  add  to  the  obliga- 
would  not  prove  the  equals  of  their  tions  under  which  all  ''Indians"  have 
predecessors  did  the  exi|(ency  re-  been  laid  by  his  Histories, 
quire  similar  effort  and  sacrifice.  But  These  sketches  are  not  very  ela- 
tnus  much  may,  without  hesitation,  borate  or  very  criticad  Biographies^ 
be  said,  that  no  future  episodes  of  They  are  short,  diversified,  and  popu- 
Indian  government  can  produce,  as  lar,  without  being  slight  or  deficient, 
none  that  are  conceivable  will  de-  The  peculiar  fitness  in  Mr.  £aye 
mand,  larger  powers  or  a  nobler  to  perform  the  duty  arose  not  only 
patriotism  than  were  the  character-  from  his  actual  Indian  knowledee, 
latics  of  the  men  who,  during  the  but  from  the  circumstance  that  ul% 
thirty  years  endinj^  with  the  sup-  private  letters  and  papers  of  several 
pression  of  the  Mutmy,  governed  the  of  the  heroes  passed  away  were  in- 
Indian  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  trusted  to  him.  Andjrom  these  he 
The  biography  of  those  illustrious  makes  such  pleasing  and  judicious 
soldiers  and  administrators  is  a  na-  selectiona  that  those  most  familiar 
tional  boast,  and  that  it  should  be  with  Inoian  history  will  read  his 
truthfully  and  attractively  written  is  pages  with  even  higher  pleasure  than 
of  the  highest  moment.  The  re-  those  less  so.  The  same  clear  and 
cords  themselves  often  possess  more  masculine  style  which  marked  his 
than  the  charm  of  romance,  and  will  Sepoy  War  increases  the  attractions 
fire  the  mind  and  guide  the  judgment  of  the  work.  And  here  it  may  be 
of  youth,  and  tend  to  prolong  the  line  remarked  that  the  publisher,  Mr. 
of  distinguished  officers  who,  more  Strahan,  in  conceiving  the  idea  of  a 
than  any  other  servants  of  the  series  of  lives  of  Indian  Officers  in 
Crown,  owed  their  position  to  their  his  magazine.  Good  Words,  where 
merits.  India  is  a  wider  field  than  first  these  sketchjBS  appeared  in  a  less 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.    The  direc-  complete  form,  rightly  judged  that  in 

**  Lives  of  Indian  Officers,  ffliutrative  of  the  Hlttoiy  of  the  Civil  and  Military  8ervio«a 
of  India."  By  John  WOliam  Kayo.  2  vola.  London  i  A.  Stnhan  and  Co.,  and  Ball 
Mid  Daldy.    1867. 
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ftU  parts  of  the  kingdom  such  a  fea-  men.    Pottinger  and  Nicholson  were 

tore  in  his  popular  pages  would  be  Irishmen.    Ireland  claims  also  Henry 

welcome.  Lawrence  as  her  own ;  and  Arthur 

Mr.  Eaye  selects  his  portraits  with-  Conolhr  had  Irish  blood  in  his  veins." 
out  respect  to  nationahty.  His  book  Mr.  !l^ye  desired  to  draw  his  ex- 
represents  the  genius  and  valour  of  amples,  likewise,  from  the  three  pre- 
the  empire  in  India.  It  is  not  a  sidential  divisions  of  India.  "  Met- 
gallery  of  successful  Scotchmen,  or  calfe,  Martyn,  Conolly,  Todd,  Law- 
EngUshmen,  or  Irishmen,  but  an  im-  rence,  and  Nicholson,  were  Bengal 
partial  selection  from  the  gallery  of  officers,  and  served  chiefly  in  that 
AnglO'Oriental  heroes,  whose  lives  presidency :  Malcolm  and  Neill  came 
and  example  are  the  common  pro-  from  the  Madras  presidency  ;  Bumes 
pertv.  Some  of  the  biographies  have  and  Pottinger  belonged  to  Bombay ; 
not  been  written  before,  and  to  those  whilst  Elphinstone,  though  nominally 
previously  done,  Mr.  Kaye  has  com-  attached  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
municated  a  good  deal  of  freshness,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  oiiicial 
It  is  due  to  him  to  let  him  explain  life  in  Western  India."  The  lives 
that  the  memoirs  in  his  second  volume  are  published  in  chronological  order, 
are  altogether  written  from  original  and  form,  as  the  writer  contem- 
materials.  The  extremely  interest-  plated,  a  Biographical  History  of 
ing  life  of  the  precocious,  energetic,  India  from  Comwallis  to  Canning, 
outspoken  Montrosian,  Sir  Alexander  Having  read  it,  no  reader  will  re^se 
Bumes,  who  must  have  attained  the  to  go  with  him  when  he  observes 
highest  Indian  position  had  he  not  that,  whatever  its  defects,  the  Patron- 
been  murdered  by  the  natives  at  age  system  of  the  East  India  Com- 
thirty-six,  has  been  compiled  by  pany  opened  the  gates  of  India  to  a 
Mr.  Eaye  from  journals  and  corres-  hardv,  robust  race  of  men,  who 
pondence  given  to  the  author  by  *' looked  forward  to  a  long  and  honour- 
Dr.  James  Bumes.  These  journals  able  career,  and  looked  oack  onlv  to 
are  very  copious  and  curious.  It  was  think  of  the  joy  with  which  their 
the  habit  of  Bumes  from  his  earliest  success  would  be  traced  by  loving 
days  to  keep  a  diary,  the  records  in  friends  in  their  old  homesteads.^ 
which  were  not  the  false  register  of  "  The  system  could  not  have  been 
feelings  and  opinions  often  made  with  very  bad  which  produced  a  succession 
a  view  to  future  publicity  and  effect,  of  such  public  servants  as  those  who 
but  the  sentiments  of  a  man  who  are  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
concealed  nothing  either  from  himself  growth  of  our  great  Indian  empire, 
or  from  others — ^who  stated  his  mental  and  as  many  others  who  in  a  less  de- 
experiences  with  as  little  reserve  in  gree  have  contributed  to  the  sum  of 
his  closet  manuscripts,  as  he  did  his  that  greatness.*' 
political  convictions  and  personal  Lord  Comwallis  was  the  first  to 
likings  and  dislikincs  in  letters  to  set  his  face  detemunedly  against  plaoe- 
brother  officers,  or  when  occasion  ap-  jobbery  in  India.  The  Directors 
peared  to  require,  in  public  docu-  slowly  conformed  to  his  views,  but 
ments.  The  cnaracter  of  that  noble  ultimately  he  had  his  way.  He  abol- 
young  Irishman,  also  cut  off  ere  his  ished  sinecures,  all  posts  in  which  men 
prime,  Eldred  Pottinger,  is  also  pre-  had  an  opportunity  of  making  rapid 
sented  in  a  truer  light,  from  pri-  fortunes  by  questionable  means,  agen- 
vate  materials ;  and  the  sketch  of  cies,  contracts,  and  all  frauds  and 
Arthur  Conolly,  who  perished  at  abuses  his  hand  could  reach.  The 
Bokhara  with  Colonel  Stoddart  in  result  was  a  novelty  in  InduL  and  the 
1842,  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  pieces  commencement  of  many  suoeeqnent 
of  Indian  story.  The  memoirs  of  reforms— the  expenses  fell  short  of 
Neill  and  Nicholson  are  particularly  the  estimates.  To  deal  with  jobbery 
full.  in  India,  however,  was  of  small  avau 

*^  I  have,"  says  the  author,  *'  drawn  so  long  as  "  from  all  the  high  places 

my  examples  from  the  three  j^reat  athome— from  the  King's  court,  from 

national    divisions   of   the   British  the  council  chamber  of  tiie  Sling's  mi- 

empiro.  Comwallis,  Metcalfe,  Martyn,  sisters,  from  the  honses  of  parliament, 

ana  Todd,  were   Englishmen  pure  from  tne  lobbies  of  the  IiKiia  Honse 

and  simple.     Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  — solicitations  on  behalf  of  all  aorta 

Bumes,    and   Neill,    were   Scotch-  of  people  kept  streaming  into  Calr 
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catta.    Men  and  women  of  rank  and  problems  of  government.    How  in- 

influence  in  London  had  been  so  long  teresting  is  the  portrait  the  subjoined 

accustomed  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  passages  afford  of  the  zreat  goyemor 

petitioners  for  place  and  patronage  by  of  Bombay,  whose  eight  years'  rule 

sending  them  out  to  India  with  a  was  oneofoeneficence,  strict  morality, 

letter   of  recommendation  in  their  and  solid  reforms, 

pockets,  that  the  evil  habit  was  not  ,.  jjj^  ^^^     ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  Preddencv 

to  be  readily  abandoned.      /t  was  ^^  ^^  ^he  Mofuasil,  were  the  same.  He  row 

the  creditable  characteristic  of  Com-  ^t  daybreak,  and  mounting  one  of  a  large 

wallis's  administration,  that  despite  stud  he  always  had,  rode  for  an  hour  and  a 

these  intrusions  he  held  to  his  virtu-  half,  principally  at  a  hand  gaUop.    He  had 

OUS  purpose,  and  refused  to  perpetrate  a  public   breakfast    every  morning,   and 

the   enormities   expected    irom   him  never  left  the  room  as  long  aa  one  man  de- 

even  by  the  Company  itself.     Hiscus-  w«>ub  of  speaking  to  him  remained,  but 

tomary  answer  to  importunate  re-  ^^^  that  he  was  invisible  to  all  but  his 

quests  that  he  would  provide  for />ro.  »!V*?:  .^^^Jr-'^^*"  ^^  ^}  ^  "t^'* 

^a,  was  a  threat  o£resi«.ation.  of  ^^  ^^  -  "^^  :'T^\rJi^7^^l 

his  post  of  Goyernor-GeneraL   Dunng  ^^^^^^  at  ten  he  rose  from  thetable,  and, 

his   two   Indian   admimstrations   he  reading  for  half  an  hour  m  his  own  room, 

cleared  away  a  vast  amount  of  abuses  went  to  bed.     Although  surrounded  by 

which  had  impeded  good  government,  young  men  he  never  suffered  the  slightest 

and  not  only  laid  the  basis  of  future  indecorum,  and  if  any  one  after  dinner  in- 

more  honourable  administration,  but  dulged  m  a  doubU  eniendrt,  he  would  not 

by     raising    the    morality    of    JEng-  »*y  anything,  but,  pushing  back  his  chair, 

lishmen     in      India,     through     the  brokeup  the  party.    We  always  had  in  the 

force  of  example  as  much  as  of  will,  f*"^?  *  f  ^^^.  71*^°^  ^'^^  V"  u. 

imparted  .to  ^ndian  administration  '^7:^1^^^  TjX'i7.  ^,^^e 

a  vital   principle.     Lord   Oornwallis  ^ould  proclaim  a  hoUday,  and  go  hunting 

also,    if     without     genius     of     the  for  one  or  perhaps  two  days,  and  he  was 

highest  order,  guided  by  strict  con-  fond  of  a  chase  at  any  time.    In  the  midst 

cientiousness,  and  laboriously  striving  of  many  striking  excellences,  that  which 

to  master  every  subject  for  himselL  placed  him  far  above  all  the  great  men  I 

saw  the  danger  of  an  extension  of  l»ave  heard  of  was  his  forgetfulness  of  self 

finglish  responsibilities  in  India,  and  '^^  thoughtfulness  for  others."    [This  is 

was  more  concerned  to  govern  well  g^e  testimony   of  Mr    Warden,  one  of 

than  to  carry  on  intrigues  against  in-  Elphmatone  s  secretanes.] 

dependent   princes  with  a  view  to  *     i.i.                  -  *,     x,'      ^-r     » 

conquest  or  influence.     Mr.  Kaye's  /^^^^''l    ^^    '^^   ^^   >^®   ^ 

estimate  of  his  aims  and  poweri  is  '^''7^±^J,%'J^'''^  '"  ^^  J^^*^ 

appreciative  and  discriminating,  and  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  •- 

tne  chapter  which  contains  it  is  cer-  "  August  14.  I  spent  a  long  time  in 

tainly  not  the  least  valuable  in  his  reading  new  Edinburgh  and  Quarttr^  Re- 

volumes  views,  and  have  since  read,  with  greater 

The  lives  of  Malcolm  and  Mount-  fdmiration  than  ever,  Bacon's  Essays.    I 

Stuart  Elphinstone-of  the  latter  par-  ^*^?  .^~  ^  .^^  ^\  l^^*"^  .  ""^ 

ovuai  w  ^^uuxov^uv  ^*  «««  *»vwwa  |^«»  EuHDides.     It  IS,  as  f ar  as  I  have  read,  a 

ticularly-show    with    what    states-  ^^^e  production,  rising  at  every  stoTin 

manlike  caution  and  care  our  Indian  dignity  and  interest    I  have  scarcelyever 

Empire  was   built   up  ;    with   what  seen  a  finer  turn  than  that  when,  after 

patience  difficult  problems  were  ap-  Hecuba  has  exhausted  her  eloquence  in 

proached  j  how  scrupulously  inter-  begging  for  Polyxena's  life  without  success, 

lerence  with  the  superstitions  of  the  ^nd  she  tells  her  daughter  to  make  a  last 

natives   was   avoided.      Elphinstone  ^ff^'*  herself  to  seize  Ulysses'  hand,  and 

was  the  creator  of  the  State  system  8npplic*te  his  merey,  Ulysses  turns  away, 

of  Education  in  India,  which  was  laid  l^f  ^'^^ .  ^  ^^\  ^  ,|»^,  !?™^wV.  ^"* 

on  foundations  deep  and  broad.    He  Polyxena,  m  a  spe«:h  fuU  of  the  subhme^^ 

J    *"**"**?r'"""  «w^  «  «  _.      X     lu  sentiments,  tells  him  not  to  be  afraid,  for 

devoted  his  energies  likewise^  to  the  3^^  is  noPgoing  to  ask  for  a  life  which  she 

effecting  of  legislative  and  judicial  disdains." 
reforms,  and  proved  remarkably  that 

a  man  of  the  nicest  literary  taste  and  And  so  on,  through  a  long  and  in- 

the  most  refined  reading,  may  be  a  teresting   criticism    showing    much 

statesman  of  {>ractical  mmd,  capable  thought  and  appreciation.    The  jour- 

of  applying  himself  to  the  luurdest  nal  resumes, — 
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**  Jane  16,  1814.— I  haye  road  a  yolome  Mr.  Eave, "  beginning  with  that  of  the 

of  the  'CondUo  Tridentino/  and  am  pleased  old  Mahrattah  principality  of  Satta- 

with  the  impartiality  and  sagacity  of  my  jah,  waa  viewed  by  him  with  senti- 

author,  as  weU  as  with  the  plainness  of  his  nientfl  of  regret,  not  unmingled  with 

jtyle.    Jnne  28th.  I  go  on  idly,  or  at  least  ^^    *  I  do  not  remember  (writes  Sir 

hke  a  man  of  perfect  leisure.    Thero  w  Edward  Colebrooke)  ever  to  We  seen 

little  boainese  at  this  moment,  and  my  book  -.     t?i^u;««*«««  -^  Li^^aw^a  «<.  k*.  «.Tai> 

is  gone.     I  walk  about  threi  honrs  every  Mr.  iUphinBtone  80  shocked  M  he  ^^ 

day,  and  toniay  six   hours  planning  or  at  this  proceeding.*    The  treatment  of 

superintending  improvements.  I  read  Greek  the  Sattarah  sovereignty  as  a  jafheer, 

two  hours  or  mora  with  Jeffreys,  and  the  over  which  he  had  claims  of  feudal 

*Condlio  Tridentino'  at  all  sparo  times,  superiority,  he  regarded  as  a  mon- 

I  find  the  doctrinal  discussions  tedious  and  gtrous  one ;  but  any  opinion  of  the  in- 

nselesa,  and  now  either  skip  them  or  run  justice  done  to  this  family  was  sub- 

ovcr  them  slightly.    Besides  the  penetration  ordinate  tO  the  alarm  which  he  felt 

which  enables  Father  Paul  to  unveil  all  the  at  the  dangerous  principles  which  were 


particularly  pleased  with  the  shrewd  and  '^  India  and  at  home/'     Elphinstone 

larcastic  turn  of  many  of  his  general  obser-  designed  a  complete  History  of  India, 

yationa  on  human  nature,  and  on  the  modi-  for  which  he  was  qualified  more  fully 

ficationa  of  the  human  character.  August  8th.  perhaps  than  any  governor  she  has 

I  have  left  off  Father  PauL     I  nerer  in-  had.      This   effort  was  suggested  to 

tended  to  read  all  the  discussions  about  him  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  he  set 

points  of  fwth,  and  these  seem  to  compose  about  it  in  earnest  in  1834.     He  had 

Uie  whole  of  ^e  fifth  and  rixth  volmn^  ^ieen  collecting  materials  for  it  for 
AU  connexion  between  the  Counal  and  the  previous,  and  came  to  the  task 

S::';^%ollZ^;  l^rtl^Ft^^^^^^  with/u  his  resources  at  command 

his  intention  of  givmg  a  diary  of  the  debates  The  five  years  following  were  spent 
oftheCounca.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  upon  the  Hmdoo  and  Mahomedan 
lead  next.  I  am  reading  the  third  volume  periods,  and  in  1841  this  instalment 
of  Madame  de  Stael  ad  interim^  and  the  of  the  work  was  published,  and  had 
Greek  with  Jeffreys  goes  on  to  my  great  a  large  success.  It  was  regretted 
improvement.  My  former  studies  begin  to  ^hat  he  did  not  continue  his  laoours ; 
*«^«"  but  his  own  account  of  his  reason  for 

abandoning  what  seemed  his  original 
Elphinstone  is  the  literanr  ornament    intention  was  stated   to   a   friend, 
of  the  story  of  Anglo-Indian  rulers.    When  he   approached   the    British 
His  book  which  he  refers  to  was  "an    period,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
account  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul    nis  materials  were  sumcient.    He  had 
and  its  dependencies  in  Persia^  Tar-    no  exclusive  information.     The  task, 
tary,  and  India,"  and  was  published    besides,  was  less  captivating  to  a  mind 
in  1815,  hj  Longmans— a  magnificent    like  his  than  the  more  romantic  purely 
quarto,  with  an  elaborate  map  and    Orientalpreface. 
coloured  engravings.      It  proved  a       Mr.  Eaye  does  well  in  giving  a 
complete  success,  and  is  still  read    prominent  place  to  the  portrait  of  the 
with  interest  in  the  more  convenient    apostolic    Henry   Martyn.     To   the 
shape  of  two  octavo  volumes.    This    relig^ious  world  he  is  known  only  as 
highly  gifted  man's  life  is,  on  the    a  missionary,  one  with  all  the  zeal 
whole,  the  most  interesting  portion  of    of  Xavier,  who,    had  he  not  died 
Mr.  E^aye's  work.    To  those  elegant    ere  his  prime,  would  have  attempted 
accomplishments,  and  qualities  of  a    greater  things.    But  the  Rev.  Henry 
more  aimable  kind,  he  united  clear-    Martyn  was  a  chaplain  and  servant 
ness  of  view  and  courage,  and  de-    of  the  Company  of  Merchants,  and 
dared  the  same  views  as  all  the  more    went  out  to  nil  the  narrower  function 
profound  and  farseeing  statesmen  of    of  preacher  to  the  Europeans  at  Din- 
India  on  that  "earth -hunger"  which,    apore.    Martyn, however, never  could 
as  has  been  seen,  began  so  far  back    have  remained  at  such  a  post,  de- 
as  the  times  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and    cided  as  the  necessity  for  a  man  so  ear- 
eventofdly  contributed  to  produce  the    nest  and  single-minded  was  in  those 
awful   catastrophe  of  the  Mutiny,    times  amongthe  English  residents  and 
"  The  long  line  of  annexations,"  says    officials.    Previously,  the  chaplains 
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had  attended  to  their  spiritual  duties  became  very  earnest  for  me  to  endeavour  to 

Ba  the  merest  matter  of  course,  and  P'^T^VrLTl-      '^A^^^l^V^^l, 

employed  everyopportuni^^  ^T^^^S -^^^^^^^^ 

themselves,  so  as  to  return  early  m  the  mission  I  could  possibly  meet  with.    I 

life  to  Europe  with  a  fortune  realized.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ij^art  too  weU  not  to  be  dis- 

One  (says  Mr.  Kaye)  after  a  service  of  trustful  of  it,  especially  as  my  affections 

little  more  than  twenty  years,  carried  ^ere  again  awakened,  and  accordinf^Iy  all 

home  a  fortune  of  j650,000  ;  another,  my  labours  and  prayers  have  been  directed 

after  thirteen  years*  service,  took  with  to  check  their  influence,  that  I  might  see 

him  from  Calcutta,  ^35,000 ;  and  an-  clearly  the  path  of  duty.    Though  I  dare 

other,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  had  not  say  that  I  am  under  no  bias,  yet  from 

am^d  ^25,000.    "  At  a  later  period  r^^rif^'^^^'^X^^r^J^n^^ 

Biuoaocu  M^^t^y^   „„„„A,i  ;_  _;„„-•,  take,  after  balancing  the  adTantages  and 

they  were  leas  auccessful  m  money-  ^3,i„„t.^  ^^t  »     ,^^  to  tEe  cans, 

making,  but  scarcely  more  profltable  .„  ^wch  I  am  engaged,  always  in  prayer 

as  members  of  the  taitn  and  ministers  j^,  q^.,  airecUon,  my  reason  is  fully  con- 

of  the  (lospel."  Martyn  S  example  and  yjnced  of  the  exp«Uency,  I  had  almost  said 

pulpit  addresses  were   not  welcome  thenecessity,  of  having  yon  with  me.     It  is 

among  men  who  had  too  often  neither  possible  that  my  reason  may  still  be  ob- 

religion  nor  learning.     But  useful  as  scored  by  passion ;  let  it  snfSce,  however, 

the  labours  of  the  gifted  and  enthusi-  to  say  that  now,  with  a  safe  conscience  and 

asticpupU  and  friend  of  Simeon  would  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  presence,  I 

hAvXen  in  this  more  limited  sphere,  calmly  and  dehberately  make  the  proposal 

his  soul  was  consumed  by  a  larger  ***  ^°^ 

passion.   Hehadbwnfiredtodeed^^^^^  ^     QronMl,  Just  as  calmly  de- 

bhrntian  heroism  by  the  life  of  David  uijerating  upon  her   prospects   de- 

Braincrd-flrst  and  best  of  mission-  ^' °«  ^    «     P^  j^j    ^g     »{,  ^^I^ 

ary  ^orks-and  his  physical  decay  ^   ^  j*^^  ^^  J^  l^^^K  ^^^  t^^ 

a  one  prevented  him  from  being  hter-    ..  ^altei  between  two  opinions."  It  is 
ally  the  Apostle  of  Indi^^He  be^n  j^j^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^'^t  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

his  life  there  with  this  S^^^^^^t^'  MartynspSiksof  misanthropicdisgust 

tege,  that  it  was  quite  imposmble  to  ^t^ 'the  world,  and  turns  round  to 
doubt  h»8  entire  «"««"5;,  ^e  had         ,    ^;      j^  ^       eameatiy  to  his 

abandoned  the  c«'-^m'y  ot  <^he  high^^^  tSnilation  of  the  Scriptures.    It  was 

successes  at  home  fo^'^e  rough  duties  ^      j^   ^^  ^^^^^  convinced  of  the 

and  privations  of  a  messenger  of  the  ^e^p-rooted  existence  of  the  family 

faith  among  *!»«  l^af*  1^»J°  ff  *^«  disease  in  his  frame-an  affection  oY 

heathen  races     Such^aman  wm  n^Dt  the  lungs-that  he  prepared  for  the 

tobeBCoffedat,andBoonMtabl«heda  i„„„ey  to  Persia  whi^  has  given 

^t  influence  over  aU  conditions  of  \^^  ^./  j  j^  ^^^ 

Englishmen  m  InduL    His  character  ^^^^          ^^ords  the  facts  of  this 

was   a   cunous   combination.      He  ^^jyo^  ^re  sometimes  distorted 

possessed  ^J^oubted  wumge  m  well  ^^^^i^^^  ^^^  ^e  read  the  account 

as  powers  of  self-denial,  m  his  jour-  ^     ^     ^      ^^^   j^^^^t. 

ney  to  Pe"'.%«tjow«d ;  yet  h's  corres-  g          ^^^^  ^^  thirty-two,  at  Tokat, 

pondence  with  Miss  LytUa  Grenfell-  ^   f     ^   ^^     ,     '       ^^^  ^5,,^^ 

surely  the  •"««»  e^^^'lXy  irhf^'  which  had  been  Jowly  and  surely 
j«88ageon  ""'P'^-.^.'^^el*  ™*>^^'^  bringing  him  down  to  the  grave,  & 
timidity  and  indecision  least  to  be  ^J^j^  jf  this  memoir  radier 
expected  from  s^c^  a  mau.  H  s  ^  j,  ^^^j  ^^  estimate  pre- 
"belovedLydia  occupied  all  his  ^  j  ^  ^  ^^  the  greatnesS  of 
h€«rt,  and  ?till  he  could  wnte  to  her  ^j^  chiracter,  no  language  could  over- 
asking  her  to  jom  him  m  India  as  his  ^  j^  j^j^  ^^jy  enthuriism  and  con- 
wife,  thus :—  tinuous  self-sacrifice. 

"  From  the  account  which  Mr.  Simeon         gyt  the  sketch  which  will  attract 

received  of  you  from  Mr.  Thoraason,  he  ^^^gt  attention  in  these  volumes  is 

«,emediiih«iett«rtometor^tthathe  that  of  Sir  Heniy  Lawi«nce.  Mr. 
*'t'^'^    TJlJ^ZVZ^-lTEnf    Kaye  does  not  falf  into  the  error  of 

about  you  at  the  time  01  myieavmg  i^ng-     *^  J     .  . .       .         -  i.*  u     • 

ImX    Colonel  Sandys  spoke  in  such  ter^s    excessive  admiration,  for  which,  m 

of  yon,  and  of  the  advantages  to  result  from  this  case,  if  m  any,  there  Would  08 
your  presence  in  thia  country,  that  Mr.  B.    extenuation.  The  great  man  who  rose 
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by  sheer  indnstnr  and  ability  from  character  of  Henry  Lawrence.  He  was 

the  position  of  a  Lieutenant  of  Bengal  very  chivalrous  and  tender;  he  was 

Artillery  to  the  highest  place,  and  courteous,  but  he  was  not  courtly  ;  he 

wielded  eventually  an  influence  no  had  profound  religious  convictions, 

predecessor  had  possessed,  is  faith-  and   in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and 

fully  dealt  with  in  these  pages.    It  is  danger  he  communed  with  his  God, 

curious  to  mark  that  in  his  earlier  and  felt  that,  whether  the  issue  were 

Indian   days  Henry  Lawrence  dis-  life  or  death,  it  was  all  for  the  b^t. 

ciplined  his  mind  by  original  com-  But  the  ruggedness  of  Henry  Lawrence 

position.    When   summoned  to  the  was  all  on  the  outer  side  ;  he  was 

north-western  frontier,  at  the  moment  personally  one  of  the  most  gentle, 

when  his  ascent  began,  he  was  em-  loving,  and  compassionate  of  men  ; 

ployedwriting  articles  for  the  (7(t/<n^tto  and,  in  his  relations  with  the  great 

Review^  and  closely  studying  Indian  world  around  him,  he  was  essentisdly 

history  and  polity,  as  if  with  a  pre-  charitable  and  forbearing.  There  was 

sentiment  of  future  eminence.    From  no  iconoclasm  in  his  nature.     He 

being  chief  of  the  Council  of  Regency  grieved  over  the  errors  which  were 

he  rose  almost  at  once  to  a  fitness  for  ever  patent  before  him  ;  but  he  had 

the  responsibility  involved   in   the  a  great  pity  for  those  who  professed 

pacification  and  government  of  the  them,  and  it  was  his  desire  rather  to 

Punjab.    His  masterly  rule  of  that  persuade  than  to  break." 

province  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  Another  description  of  portrait,  but 

our    Indian     statesmanship.     And  equally  striking,  is  Lord  Stanley's. 

the  same  man  who  discharged  sue-  ^'Sir  Henry   Lawrence,   "said    he, 

cessfully  this  huge  task,  with  im-  '^rose  to  eminence  step  by  step,  not 

mense   expenditure  of  labour   and  by  favour  of  any  man,  certainly  not 

thought,   was   also  a   Howard   for  by   subserviency   either    to    ruling 

philanthropy,   exerting   himself    to  authorities  or  to  popular  ideas,  but 

alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  wretch-  simply   by   the   operation   of  that 

ed  prisoners  in  jails,  and  designing  natural  law  which  in  troubled  times 

plans  to  relieve  the  children  of  the  brings  the  strongest  mind,  be  it  where 

European  soldiery  from  the  polluting  it  may,  to  the  post  of  highest  com- 

influence  of  barracks,  and   provide  mand.    I  knew  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 

them  with  instruction  and  healthful  six  years  ago.     Travelling   in    the 

residence.     The  story  of  Lawrence's  Punjab,  I  passed  a  month  in   his 

later  life  is  in  every  memory.    It  is  camp,  and  it  then  seemed  to  me,  as 

here  told  simplv  and   pathetically,  it  does  now,  that  his  personal  char- 

and  only  so  mucn  of  the  occurrences  acter  was  far  above  his  career,  emi- 

of  the  Mutiny  brought  into  it  as  nent  as  that  career  has  been.    If  he 

serves  to  illustrate  the  record.     Of  had  died  a  private  and  undistinguished 

Lawrence's  character  here  are   the  person,  the  impress  of  his  mind  would 

estimates  of  the  author,  now  written,  still  have  been  left  on  all  those  who 

and  of  Lord  Stanley  at  a  meeting  came  personally  into  contact  with  him. 

held  in  London  to  do  honour  to  his  I  thought  him,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 

memory : — "  In   no   one   fsays   Mr.  sagacious  and  far-seeing  in  matters 

Kaye)  who  has  lived  ana  died  to  of  policy  ;  and  I  had  daily  opportunity 

maintain  in  good  repute  our  great  of  witnessing,  even  under  all  the  dis- 

Anglo-Indian  Empire  shall  we  find  so  advantages   of    a   long   and    rapid 

lustrous  a  combination  of  ennobling  journey,  his  constant  assiduity  in  the 

and  endearing  qualities.   .    .    .    .    .  dispatch  of  business.    But  it  was  not 

Those  who  knew  him  and  knew  him  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  man 

well,  and  had  been  on  habits  of  in-  which  made  upon  me  the  deepest  im- 

timacy  with  him,  were  ever  as  proud  pression.    There  was  in  him  a  rare 

of  his  friendship  as  Falke  Greville  union  of  determined  purpose,  of  moral 

was    of     the     friendship    of     Mr.  as  well  as  physical  courage,  with  a 

Philip  Sydney.    He  had  some  points  singular  frankness  and  courtly  of  de- 

of  resemblance  to  Sydney,  but  there  meanour  which  was  something  more 

were  also  characteristic  divergences  ;  than  we  call  courtesy  ;  for  it  belonged 

and  if  we  could  conceive  a  fusion  of  not  to  manners,  but  to  mind— a  cour- 

a  Sidney  and  a  Cromwell,  we  might  tesy  shown  equally  to  Europeans  and 

arnve  nearly  at  a  just  conception  of  the  natives.     Once  know  him,  and  you 
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eould  not  inui^iie  him  giTin^s  Qtter-  phies,  that  no   *^  Indian's"  hlRuy 

anoe  to  any  sentiment  which  was  onght  to  he  without  them,  and  that 

hanh,  or  petty,  or  self-seeking."  they  constitate  a  most  Talnahle  and 

It  must  be  evident^  even  frank  theas  pleaaog  oontrihntion  to  the  liut(M7 

brief  allusions  to  Mr.  Kaye's  Biogra-  of  the  Empire. 


MT  DBRAM. 

A  sLEKmnt  form,  a  girlish  face, 

Bine  eyes,  and  golden  hair; 
Sweet  Ups,  dear  lip !  and  sonny  smiks, 

A  vision  angel  fair! 
Oh,  gentle  eyes !  oh,  emel  eyes ) 

Why  w&l  yon  haunt  me  so  1 
Filled  with  the  old  sweet  tenderness ; 

The  loTe  of  long  aga 

A  meny  laugh,  a  pleasant  Yoice, 

Sweet  chimes,  like  sihrer  bcdls ; 
Old  music  unforgotten  still, 

Anrand  me  rings  and  swella 
Oh,  wooing  roioe !  oh,  cruel  Toice ! 

Why  will  vou  haunt  me  so  1 
Speaking  the  old  sweet  tendemeas, 

The  love  of  long  aga 

An  angel  form,  a  blessed  face, 

A  picture,  fading  never ! 
The  anguish  of  a  ramshed  hope, 

That  clings  to  me  for  ever. 
Oh,  blessed  dream!  ob,  cruel  dream  I 

Why  will  you  haunt  me  so  t 
Sad  with  the  old  sweet  tendemeas, 

The  love  of  long  aga 


MOOKUGHT  Aia>  DAXKKXSS. 

Lights  upon  the  water  dandng, 
£yeS|beneath  the  moonlight  glancing 

Words  spoken  low ; 
Filled  my  heart  with  tender  fancying 

Long,  long  aga 

Clouds  aboye  a  dark  sea  bendiitfj 
Sighs  with  sad  sea  breezes  blenduig 

Words  wild  with  woe, 
All  my  heart  with  fears  were  rendiiKg 

Long,  long  aga 

Teara  that  brou^t  with  them  estranging 
Hopes,  and  fancies  all  deranging. 

Hearts  altered  so ; 
LoTa  like  life,  for  ever  changing 

Since,  long  i^;a  ^  ^ 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  STOBIES  OF  POLAND. 

In  the  collection  of  Sclavonian  and  diablerie  abound,  but  are,  when 
Hungarian  household  stories  which  needful,  kept  in  check  by  saintly  in- 
appeared  in  the  number  of  this  Ma^a-  fluence.  In  these,  as  well  as  the 
zmeforAugust  last,  two  of  the  Polish  stories  of  their  unfriendly  relatives 
tales  were  included.  We  have  found  the  Russians,  the  story-tellei^s  de- 
the  Hungarian  tales,  as  we  expected,  votionid  feelings  frequently  manifest 
to  consist  of  daring  adventures  in  themselves  in  a  way  far  from  being 
which  the  noble  steed  is  freouently  approved  by  Dr.  Gumming  or  Bev. 
the  adviser  as  well  as  the  humble  and  Mr.  Spurgeon.  But  the  reader  will 
devoted  servant  of  his  master.  All  gather  more  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Polish  popular  stories  might  naturally  tales  themselves  than  from  the  most 
bo  expected  to  dwell  on  noble  actions  learned  dissertation  that  could  be 
and  knightly  exploits,  but  such  is  not  written  on  their  spirit  and  form, 
the  case.  We  know  that  in  reality 
there  were  but  two  classes  in  the 

country,  nobles  and  serfs,  and  the  th«  wikd-ridsr. 
narratives  with  which  we  have  be- 
come acquainted  through  the  Q^rman  "  A  sorcerer  was  once  violently  en- 
versions,  are  evidently  the  favourites  raged  against  a  young  servant-man. 
of  the  latter.  While  insisting  on  the  Full  of  anger  he  went  to  his  house, 
universality  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stuck  a  sharp  knife  into  the  threshold, 
household  fictions  of  Europe,  we  find  and  uttered  this  spell :  *  Seven  years 
a  considerable  modification  in  those  shall  this  clown  ride  on  the  rough 
told  bv  people  whose  characters  are  fleet  wind,  and  be  blown  through  the 
strongly  marked.    While  a  great  por-  world.' 

tion  of  the  fictions  of  the  Celts  and  ^  As  the  young  fellow  was  turning 

the  Norsemen  are  easily  traced  to  a  over  the  hay-rows  in  his  meadow,  a 

common    source,   there    are    many  violent  blast   of  wind   blew  them 

legends  peculiar  to  one  and  the  other  about,  and  raised  himself  in  the  air. 

people,and  not  to  be  traced  outside  the  He  grasped  at  the  hedges,  and  then 

society  where  they  were  invented,  or  at  the  trees,  but  could  not  stop  him- 

at  least  strongly  modified  from  some  self,  and  the  wind  blew  him  on  and 

early  form.     The  graceful,  gracious,  on. 

and  capricious  fairy  is  found  only  "On  the  wings  of  the  storm  he 

among  the  Celtic  races   and   their  flew  like  a  wild  pigeon,  and  his  feet 

southern   relatives,  the  industrious  no  more  touched  the  earth.    The  sun 

dwarfs  and  stupidly  wicked   trolls  went  down,  and  he  saw  the  gray 

patronise  our  northern  neighbours,  curling  smoke  rise  from  the  chimneys 

We  hope  that  those  brutal  beings,  of  his  native  village,  and  he  felt  the 

who  when  taken  o£f  by  sudden  deaths  shaip  pangs  of  hunger.    He  kicked 

return  to  torment  and  disgust  those  out  his  fee^  he  cried,  and  he  wept 

who  were  their  mortal  loves  while  on  All  in  vain !  no  one  heard  hia  cries, 

earth,  are  peculiar  to  Iceland.  no  one  saw  his  tears. 

The  Polish  serf,  seeing  himself  much  "And  so  he  rode  the  wind  three 

at  the  mercy  of  his  noble  master,  and  moons,  tormented  with  hunger  and 

with  scarcely  a  will  of  his  own,  let  thirst,  till  he  came  to  resemble  a 

this  helpless  usage   appear  in   his  withered  apple.     At  last  the  gale 

household  tales.     The  great  of  the  drove  him  toward  the  village  where 

land  are  replaced  by  witch  or  wizard ;  he  was  bom. 

the  ordinary  personages  of  the  tales  **  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  looked 

are  left  pretty  much  at  their  mercy,  down  on  the  house  where  his  mast^ur 

and  it  la  only  by  bringing  on  the  and  his  sweetheart  lived.    He  saw 

scene  a  more  powerful  necromancer  her  coming  out  with  some  loaves  in 

that  the  good  characters  can  be  pro-  a  basket    In  vain  he  stretched  his 

tected,  and  the  evil  ones  punished,  withered  hands  towards  her,  in  vai 

So    witchcraft,    and    sorcery,    and  he  cried  out  her  n^jae.    His  weak 

voi^  LXX.— NO.  ccccxyiii.  ?9 
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yoice  hardly  passed  his  lips,  and  she  **  So  the  poor  fellow  told  about  Ids 

never  cast  a  look  upwards.  riding  on  the  wind  and  the  promise 

"  He  flew  on.    The  sorcerer  stood  made  to  the  sorcerer.    When  all  was 

at  his  door,  looked  at  him,  and  cried  said,  the  farmer  bade  him  be  of  good 

out  in  a  mocking  tone, '  seven  years  cheer,  and  taking  a  bag  fnll  of  money 

shall  you  continue  to  ride  the  -wind  in  hand  he  set  off  to  visit  a  wise-man. 

over  this  village,  to  suffer  all  tor-  *'  He  came  back  by  evenmg,  and 

ments,  but  not  die.'  he  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  boy.    '  To- 

"  *  Oh  Esther,  if  I  once  offended  morrow  morning,  aa  soon  as  it  is 

Son  forgive  ma    See,  my  lips  are  light,  go  to  the  wise-man,  and  he  will 

ard  ;  my  £bu»,  my  hands  are  nothing  tell  you  what  to  do  ;  all  will  turn  oat 

but  dry  bones ;  take  pity  on  my  suf-  well.* 

fedngs.*  "  The  wearied  boy  slept  on  a  bed 

^*  The  sorcerer  muttered  something,  that  night  the  first  time  for  three 

and  the  young  man  saw   him   fly  months.    However   he   was  off  at 

towards  him,  and  rest  in  one  spot  in  break  of  day  to  the  house  of  the  wise- 

&e  air  near  him.  man. 

"  *  It  is  well  that  yom  regret  what  *^  He  found  him  busily  engaged  at 

you  did  to  me.    What  will  you  give  his  hearth  throwing  herbs  into  the 

me  if  I  release  you  from  your  punish-  fire,  and  he  was  directed  to  remain 

ment  V  quiet  in  a  corner.    It   was  a  hot 

"'Anything   you   ask,'   said   the  morning,  and  suddenly  such  a  storm 

voung  man,  folding  his  hands,  and  arose  as  made  the  house  shake, 

kneeling  in  the  cloud.  "  The  wise-man  then  took  the  bov 

'^ '  R^ign  your  true  love  to  me  to  out  into  the  yard,  and  bade  him  looc 

be  my  wi&,  and  you  shall  again  touch  up.    He  did  so,  and  what  did  he  see 

the  earth,'                                         •  but  the  wicked  sorcerer  with  nothing 

*'  The    youth    hesitated,   but   he  but  a  shirt  on  him,  flying  round  is 

thought  to  himself,  '  Let  me  first  re-  a  circle. 

gain    the   earth,    and  I  shall   find  " '  There  is  your  efiemy,'  said  be. 

means  to  disappoint  him.'  '  He  can  do  you  no  more  harm.    If 

"  So  he  answered   the   sorcerer ;  you  wish  him  to  be  a  looker  on  at 

'  You  ask  a  great  thing  from  me,  but  your  wedding,  do  what  I  am  about 

I  cannot  help  myself :  be  it  so  T  to  tell  you.' 

"  The  sorcerer  muttered  a  charm,  "  The  boy  joyfully  returned  home, 

and  the  young  man   came   to  the  and  a  month  afterhe  was  holding  his 

ground.    Oh  it  was  great  joy  when  mamage   feast     When  the  guests 

e  felt  the  firm  land  under  him,  and  were  all  dancing,  he  went  out  into 

found  himself  out  of  the  fierce  blast  the  yard,  and  looking  up  he  saw  the 

of  the  stonn.  sorcerer  flying  round  in  a  circle.    He 

"  As  fast  as  he  could  he  made  his  had  a  sharp-pointed  knife  in  his  hand ; 
way  to  the  farmer's,  and  met  his  true  and  after  taking  good  aim,  he  darted 
love  on  the  threshold.  She  cried  out  it  up  into  the  foot  of  the  villain,  who 
for  joy  when  she  saw  him  after  la-  then  fell,  and  was  obliged  to  stand 
menting  him  so  long.  He  put'  her  all  night  outside  the  window  of  the 
back  with  his  withered  hands,  and  room  in  which  they  were  dancing, 
stepped  into  the  room  where  the  "  He  was  not  there  in  the  mom- 
farmer  was  sittinc  on  his  chair — his  ing,  but  some  neighbours  said  they 
master  whom  he  had  served  so  long,  saw  him  flying  over  the  sea  with  a 
and  striving  to  stop  his  tears,  he  thus  flock  of  crows  and  ravens  before,  and 
spoke  to  him —  behind,  and  at  each  side  of  him,  pro- 

'* '  I  can  no  longer  serve  you,  and  claiming  with  their  eroakiogs  the 

your  daughter  I  may  not  marry.    I  endless  flight  of  their  wicked  master.'* 
shall  love  her  for  ever,  and  she  is  as 

dear  to  me  as  my  eyes,  but  she  can-  

not  be  mine.' 

"TfaeoldmanwBsastoniflAied.   "He  The  undeiiground  tkdvedtnres  ift 

locked  at  his  bleached  and  thin  face,  the  following  tale  resemUe  in  sone 

«]id  saw  on  it  the  marks  of  suffering,  respects  those  in  the  Tbtee  (>oww 

and  be  saked  fahn  wbyhe  reftrsedhis  of  the  Leimter  'Fidk  tj^re  in  <he 

dmighter'e  hand.  Dublut    Univbhsity    VLkoMHf^ 
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but  those  who  remember  this  latter  on  the  floor,  it  clanged  as  if  it  was 
version  will  discover  in  it  a  finer  made  of  metal  Her  skin  was  smooth 
spirit,  a  greater  exercise  of  fancy,  and  and  white,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and 
a  more  picturesque  succession  of  ad-  her  hair  like  gold  The  youth  went 
ventures,  and  more  human  interest  on  his  knee  to  her,  and  asked  her  to 
than  in  the  Sarmatian  legend,  which  be  his  wife.  ^ 
is  distinguished,  as  most  of  the  Polish  *^  She  received  his  offer  with  plea- 
stories  are,  by  the  exercise  of  witch-  sure,  but  told  him  she  eonld  never  go 
craft  and  sorcery.  up  to  upper  air  till  her  mother  was 

dead,  and  she  could  be  killed  only  by  a 

great  sword  which  hung  in  the  castle, 

ram  thkju  sEOTBSBt.  and  which  oould  not  l^  drawn  from 

its  sheath  or  lifted  by  the  strongest 

"  A  witch  in  the  shape  of  a  large  man. 

hawk  was  always  breakmg  the  panes  *'  He  went  into  the  next   room, 

in  the  windows  of  a  village  church,  and  there  was  sitting  the  sister  of 

In  the  same  village  lived  three  bro-  his  bride.    Everything  around  was 

there  who  resolved  to  kill  the  mis-  silver ;  the  lady  was  combing  her 

chievous  bird.    In  vain  did  the  two  locks,  and  every  hair  that  fell  on  the 

elder  brothers  keep  watch  with  their  floor  sounded  like  a  string  of  datgut 

guns.     Just   before   the   bird  flew  She  showed  him  the  sword,  but  it  was 

through,  sleep  closed  their  eyes,  and  so  heavy  he  could  not  raise  it  •  Then 

they  never  woke  till  the  window  glass  oame  in  the  third  sister,  and  she 

in  God*8  house  was  clattering  on  the  brought  drops  with  her  which  make 

ground.  men  strong.    After  the  first  drop  he 

**The  youngest  took   his  stand,  tried  but  could  not  raise  it;  after 

and  in  order  to  guard  against  sleep,  driuking  the  second,  he  was  able  to 

he  stuck  thorns  under  nis  chin,  so  stir  it ;  after  the  third  he  lifted  it 

that  if  he  began  to  nod,  they  might  and  waved  it  to  and  fro. 

prick  him,  and  keep  him  awake.  *'  He  waited  in  the  castle  till  it  was 

**The  moon  rose,  and  all  was  dark,  and  then  he  saw  the  hawk  drop 
as  bright  as  day.  On  a  sudden  he  down  into  an  apple  tree,  and  throw 
heard  a  great  fluttering.  The  witch  some  of  the  golden  apples  on  the 
spied  him,  and  threw  the  sleep-charm  ground.  She  tnen  alighted  and  be- 
over  him.  came  a  woman,  and  this  is  what 

"  His  eyelids  closed,  but  as  his  the  boy  was  waitinj^  for.  He  waved 
head  fell  on  his  shoulders  the  thorns  the  sword  in  the  air,  down  came  her 
drew  blood,  and  he  awoke.  He  head  on  the  ground,  and  the  blood 
espied  the  hawk  flying  round  the  spirted  on  the  castle  walls, 
church,  took  aim,  fired,  and  the  bird  ''  He  then  packed  all  the  treasures 
fell  under  a  large  stone.  Its  right  in  the  castle  into  boxes,  and  gave  his 
wing  was  broken.  The  boy  ran  over,  brothers  above  a  signal.  They  first 
and  saw  that  under  this  stone  there  hauled  up  the  treasures,  then  the 
was  a  large  cavity.  He  called  his  youne  women,  and  last  he  was  to  be 
brothers,  and  they  provided  a  long  pulled  up  himself.  But  he  mistrust- 
rope  and  lighted  pine  wood.  They  ed  his  brothers,  and  fastened  a  big 
descended,  but  at  first  saw  nothing  stone  to  the  end  of  the  rope.  It  was 
round  them  but  damp  and  dark  sides,  only  half  up  when  the  rope  was  let  go, 
When  they  came  to  tne  floor,  the  two  and  down  it  oame  and  was  broken  \u 
elder  brothers  staid  there,  but  the  pieces  on  the  rocky  floor, 
youngest  went  down  another  shaft  *'  *  So  would  my  bones  lie,'  said  he, 
and  came  to  an  open  space  where  '  if  I  had  trusted  mv  brothers,'  and 
trees  grew,  flowers  bloomed,  and  a  he  began  bitterly  to  lament,  not  for 
delightful  light  shone  round.  the  riches  but  for  the  bride  with  the 

"In  the  middle  of  this  underground  swan-white  skin  and  the  golden  hair, 
garden  stood  a  strong  castle,  and  its  "  And  long  he  wandered  about  in 
iron  door  was  wide  open.  The  youth  the  underground  country,  and  sorrow- 
entered,  and  found  everything  made  ed,  till  at  last  he  met  an  enchanter 
of  bright  copper.  A  beautiful  young  who  asked  him  why  he  grieved,  and 
woman  waCB  sitting,  and  combing  her  to  him  he  told  his  story, 
golden  locks,  and  as  a  single  hair  fell  "  ^  Have  courage,'  said  the  magi- 
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dan.  If  you  protect  my  childron  wIjo  perish,  iin<l  tho.  mere  man  r  f  the  peo- 
are  hiditon  in  the  p)!(lrn  apple  tree  ])le  prevail  The  serf  story- teller  aen- 
iieur  the  cu$tU%  I  wtii  bring  yuu  to  the  aiUe  of  the  iiiovituble  asceadaBcy  of 
earth's  surface.  Another  magician  noble  over  serf,  racompenaes Ida  hoftr- 
iivea  iu  thia  oountryi  and  eats  my  «ra  and  hiknaelf  by  giving  one  of  tlidr 
children  when  he  oan  find  them.  In  own  rank  the  upper  band  in  the  fire- 
vain  have  I  hidden  them  in  caves,  in  aide  narrative, 
yain  have  I  hidden  them  in  strong 
oastloa.    Now  I  have  cooceakd  them 

in  the  bougha  of  the  golden  apple  tree.  '■■  «»»*  ^'  ^''^^ 
He  will  come  at  xmdnight  to  seize 

them*     Be  there  at  that  hour  and  *'  Upon  a  hill  of  gfaus  onoa  stood  a 

rescue  them.'  castle  of  gold,  and  oefore  the  ensile 

"The  youth  climbed  the  apple  tree,  was  aa  ap^e-tree.  on  which  grew 

picked  some  of  the  nice  fruit,  and  golden    fruit.       whoever    plucked 

made  his  supper  on  them.  an  apple  might  enter  the  oastle, 

"At  midnight  the  %viad ceased, and  where  sat  a  princess  of  wfmdeifnl 

under  the  tr^  the  boy  heard  a  dull  grace  and  beauty.     She  poseessed 

sound.    He  looked  down,  and  saw  a  great  treasures ;  the  vaults  were  Ml 

long  bulky  snake  beginning  to  dimb.  of  precioua  stones,  and  boxes  ftdl  of 

He  went  round  and  round  the  stem,  gold  were  ranged  along  the  walla  of 

he  crept  higher  and  higher,  and  at  every  roouL 

last  put  in  lug  frightful  head  between  "  Knights  came  from  all  parts  to 

the  boughs,  seeking  for  the  children's  win  the  princess  and  her  treasure. 

hiding  place.    These  trembled  with  On  sharp-shod  horses  they  attempted 

terror,  and  strove  to  hide  themselves  to  ride  up  the  hill,  but  nenrer  could 

behind  the  leaves.    But  the  boy  drew  go  beyond  the  middle  of  the  accent 

his  sword  of  power,  and  with  one  There  they  fell  back  with  great  elat- 

blow  cut  o£f  the  reptile's  head.    The  ter.    One  broke  his  arm,  another  his 

body  he  hacked  iu  small  pieces  and  leg,  and  some  even  broke  their  necks, 

scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  "The  princess    looked  from  her 

*'  The  oveijoyed  father  of  the  ohii-  window,  while  knights  from  the  four 

dren  took  the  rescuer  of  his  children  quarters  of  the  world,  mounted  on 

pick-a-back   (huckepack),   and   soon  their  noble  steeds,  were  striving  to 

phiced  him  in  the  centre  of  his  villaee.  mount  the  hili     Seven  y«ars  was 

"  Oh  how  eagerly  he  flew  to  uie  she  waiting  to  welcome  the  &ted 

white  house  of  his  brothers !    He  ran  bridegroom. 

into  the  living  room,  but  no  one  knew  "  A  heap  of  dead  kniehts   and 

who  he  was.    But  his  own  true  love,  horses  lay  round  the  hill     Many 

who  was  obliged  to  cook  for  her  sis-  were  suffering  in  pain  without  beiiu; 

tera^  knew  him  at  once,  and  threw  her  able    to   remove    themselves.     aE 

arms  round  him.  around  resembled  a  disturbed  grave- 

"  His  brothers,  who  had  told  eveiy  yard.    It  wanted  only  three  days  of 

one  that  he  was  dead,  ran  awav  to  the  seven  years,  when  a  young  knight,  in 

woods   in    great    terror.      But   he  golden  armour,  and  mounted  on  a 

searched  them  out,  and  divided  his  strong  horse,  was  seen  riding  towards 

treasures  with   them.    He  built  a  the  hill. 

great  castle  with  golden  windows,  "He   let   his  steed  take  a  run, 

and  there  he  lived  long  and  happy  mounted  the  hill  half  way,  and  then 

with  his  golden-haired  princess."  quietly  turned  back.    The  foUowiac 

day  he  attempted  the  hill  again,  and 

— «—  nearly  reached  the  apple-tree,  when 

a  large  falcon,   with   wide,  strong 

Glass  hills  are  favourite  ingredients  wings,  dashed  at  the  horse,  and  tore 

of  the  Norse  tales.    The  present  mo-  out  his  eves.    The  steed  opened  bis 

dification  of  those  slippery  ascents  nostrils,  shook  his  mane,  and  reared 

has  not  the  dash,  nor  the  heroic  spirit  up.    His  hind  feet  slipped,  and  he 

of  those  found  in  Dasent's  collection,  and  his  rider  rolled  to  the  bottom^ 

but  it  possesses  more  human  interest  where  nothing  was  left  of  them  but 

Here  we  find  the  youth  in  the  Gold-  their  bones  ;  the  golden  armour  waa 

€nen  EuUung  (Gold  armour)  fail  and  shattered  in  bits. 
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**Aiid  now  tho  seven  years  were  there  was  the  priDcesa'a  rdom   all 

rtm  oat  all  ta  one  day,  when  a  well-  alight  with   Jani])8^  and  there  was 

dreaeed^  cieyer,   and  lusty   student  the  tnrincc^)  herseit  with  a  troubled 

came  to  try  his  fortune.    He  looked  mma,  sitting  on  the  balcony, 

at  the  dead  bodies,  and  began  to  '^  Round  and  roa&d  flenr  the  falcon, 

Bseend  without  the  assifitance  of  a  and  still  the  student  kept  his  atten- 

horse.  tion  fixed  on  its  motions,  having  a 

'^  This  vouth  had  heard  at  home  a  sharp  pocket  knife  in  his  nand ;  and 

great  deal  about  the  princess's  beauty  when  he  fonznd  himself  jvtet  over  ^e 

and  her  riches.     He  went  into  the  apple-tree  he  cat  off  the  two  legs  of 

wood,  and  killed  a  lynx,  and  fas-  the  bird  at  one  sweep,  and  dK)m>ed 

tened  its  sharp  daws  to  his  hands  down  into  the  branches     Up  n^w 

and  hia  feet  the  falcon  into  the  clouds,  and  tor- 

^  Provided  with  these  he  boldly  mented  him  no  more, 

acrambled  up  the  hill.    The  son  was  '*  The  stndent  then  drew  the  claws 

abomt  setting,  and  the  climber  stopped  of  the  falcon  out  of  his  body,  plucked 

to   rest  half  way  up.     He  could  an  apple,  and  the  skin  of  it  hardly 

Boaxeely  breathe   he  was   so  tired,  touched  his  tongue  when  he  fow^ 

His  mouth  was  completely  dried  up  all  his  wounds  healed.    He  filled  Ms 

by  thimt    A  black  cloud  went  sail-  pocket  with  the  finest  ones  he  could 

ing  over  him,  and  he  begged  it  to  select,  and  advanced  to  the  castle, 

let  a  few  drops  fall     In  vain;  it  A  dragon  was  guarding  the  outer 

wait  past,  ana  not  a  drop  rrfreshed  door,  but  he  threw  him  an  appk, 

Jna  parched  lips.  and  ne  at  once  sprung  into  the  moat 

*^  His  feet  were  now  one  wound,  and  disappeared, 

all  bloody.     He  strove  to  see  the  "Then  the  large  door  opened,  and 

hill-top,  and  then  he  cast  his  eyes  he  saw  inside  a  court-yard,  with  fine 

towards  the  field  of  death  at  the  trees  and  flower-beds  in  it,  and  at  the 

bottom,  where  so  many  brave  young  balcony  sat  the   princess   and   her 

knights,  once  full  of  life  and  spirit,  attendants. 

were  now  only  a  mass  of  corruption.  ^  As  soon  as  she  saw  the  young  man, 

**  It    became    dark.      The    stars  she  advanced  to  greet  him,  and  wel- 

acarcely  gave  light  to  see  the  glass  come  him  as  her  lord  and  husband. 

hill,  and  the  stadeut  crept  on  by  his  She  made  him  master  of  all  her  tarea- 

bloody  hands  alone.     At   last   he  sure,  and  he  became  a  rich  and  poweis 

eonld  do  no  more  ^  his  strength  was  ful  lord  and  lived  long  and  happy  with 

gone,  and  he  waited  death.     Just  the  enchanted  princess." 

then  sleep  fell  on  his  eyes,  and  he  

gave  way,  notwithstanding  his  dan-  In  the  next  story,  the  lady  Is  mnch 

ger.     But   the  lynx's   claws  were  improved  in  the  estimation  of  the 

stuck  80  firm  in  the  glass  (!)  that  he  narrator's  audience,  by  leading  a  re- 

waa  heUi  up^  and  there  he  remained  tired  humble  life,  and  for  a   year 

in  ft  sweet  sleep  till  midnight  assuming   the  duties  of  a  servant. 

^^The  falcon  that  had  deetroved  The  Polish  tales,  as  alreadrmentioned, 

the  knight  and  his  horse  watched  are  partial  to  a  bit  of  diablerie  in  ad- 

the  hill  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  dition  to  the  exhibition  of  sorcery  and 

Scarcely  had  the  moon  broke  out  of  witchcrafts 
the  douds  when  he  rose  from  the 

apple-tree,   flew  round  and  round,  fascRoir. 
aaa  caught  a  sight  of  the  slndent 

^  He  thought  it  was  a  corpse,  and  "  In  a  royal  palace  once  lived  three 

fkew  down  and  lighted  on  it ;  but  the  princesses— sisters.     They  were  all 

atndent  was  awake,  and  planning  to  young  and  handsome,  but  the  young- 

sake  his  escape  with  the  aid  ofthe  est,  though  she  was  no  handsomer 

bird.     He  found  his  talons  driven  than  the  others,  was  the  best  of  all 

dera  into  his  flesh,  but  he  bore  with  it,  in  her  disposition. 

and  firmfy  aeifed  the  two  feet    The  ''  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  palace 

fidoon  rose  all  frightened  in  the  air,  there  was  a  castle  all  in  ruins,  and  a 

and  carried  the  student  up  and  round  very  fine  old  garden  beside  it.    Often 

the  towere  of  the  castle.    There  were  the  voungest  walked  about  in  that  old 

the  walls  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  garden. 
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"  Onoe  as  she  was  going  along  tlie       "  So  she  spent  the  long  hours  of 

lime-tree   walk,    a   poor   crow,   all  the  day  all  alone,  and  su&red  terror 

bruised  and  bloody,  hopped  out  from  at  night  from  the  evil  spiiits,  but  in 

a  rose-bush.    The  princess  felt  pity  the  morning  the  crow  came  in  and 

for  the  wretched  state  he  was  in,  and  promised  that  their  trials  would  soon 

as  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  began  to  oe  over, 
speak.  "When  two  years  had  gone  by. 

^'^I'm  no  crow  at  all,'  said  he,  'but  the  crow  came  m  one  morning  and 

a  wretched  prinoe  under  enchantment^  said  these  words  : — 
and  I  am  doomed  to  spend  my  jrears       " '  In  one  year,  if  you  hold  out^  I 

of  youth  in  misery.    If  thou  wilt,  0  shall  be  free,  for  then  the  full  seven 

princess,  thou  can'st  rescue  me,  but  years  will  be  past    But  I  can't  re- 

you  must  consent  to  leave  your  family  cover  mv  state  and  my  father^s  trea- 

and  come  here,  and  live  all  alone  in  sures  till  you  go  out  into  the  wide- 

a  room   with  a  golden   bed   in  it  wide  world,  and  spend  a  year  at 

Whatever  you  see  or  hear  in  the  service.' 

night,  and  however  frightened  you       "  The  princess  was  obedient  to  the 

may  be,  you  are  not  to  shriek  or  cry  wishes  of  her  bridegroom,  and  spent 

out    If  you  do,  you  will  double  my  a  long  year  at  service ;  and  though 

sufferings.'  she  was  young  and  handsome,  she 

"  The  tender-hearted  princess  quit-  escaped  from  all  the  snares  that  were 

ted  father,  and  mother,  and  sisters,  laid  for  her. 
and  came  to  live  in  the  one  room  in       "  One  evening  just  as  the  year  was 

the  old  castle,  where  a  golden  bed  ending  and  she  spinning  iiaz,  and  her 

stood  in  the  comer.  white  hands  all  weary,  she  heard  a 

"  When  the  night  came  her  mind  bustle  and  glad  cries,  and  in  walked 

was  so  full  of  thoughts  that  she  could  a  young  prince  as  handsome  as  an 

not  eo  to  sleep.     At  midnight  she  angel,  ana  he  went  on  one  knee,  and 

heard  steps  outside,  and  then  the  began  to  kiss  her  white  hands  that 

door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  a  were  all  tired  with  the  hard  work, 
crowd  of  evil  spirits  came  into  the       "  *  Dear  love,'  said  he, '  I  am  your 

room.    They  kindled  a  great  fire  on  prince  that  was  so  long  kept  in  pain 

the  hearth,  and  hung  a  pot  of  water  under  the  shape  of  a  crow.    You  have 

over  it.    When  it  was  mad  boiling,  restored  me  to  my  form  and  to  my 

they  began  to  cry  and  yell,  and  came  state,  and  now  we  will  go  to  my 

over  to  the  bed.    There  they  lifted  castle,  and  ei^joy  happiness  in  each 

out  the  princess,  carried  her  across  the  other's  society.' 
floor,  and  dropped  her  into  the  pot.  "  So  they  came  to  the  castle  where 

**  She  almost  died  with  the  terror  she  had  endured  such  trials,  and  she 

but  she  uttered  no  cry.    Just  as  she  did  not  know  it,  for  it  looked  as  if 

was  falling  into  the  water  the  cock  it  was  only  finished  yesterday.    They 

crew  and  the  horrible  crowd  vanished,  were  married  and  lived  there  a  hun- 

''  In  came  the  crow,  and  hopped  dred  years,  a  hundred  happy  years." 
with  j  oy  round  the  room.  He  thanked 

her  for  her  great  courage,  and  said  

that  his  troubles  and  his  pains  were 

much  lightened.  The  opening  of  the   next   stoiy 

"  One  of  her  sisters  who  was  very  made  us  fear  that  it  would  be  a  mere 

inquisitive  came  to  visit   her,  and  version  of  one  in  the  August  colleo- 

pl^eued  her  so  with  questions  that  she  tion,  but  as  we  read  on  we  were 

toiaher  all  that  had  happened.    She  agreeably  disappointed.    There  is  a 

begged  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  commonplace  character  about  these 

her  one  night  in  the  golden  bed,  and  Polish  tales,  compared  with  Hunga- 

though  the  youngest  princess  was  rian  or  Norse  ones.    While. in  these 

very  unwilling  she  consented.     But  last  we  would  be  introduced  to  some 

when  night  came  and  the  troop  of  terrible  being  witli  command  over 

devils  began  to  boil  the  water  she  let  winds  and  seas,  and  passing  at  will 

a  scream,  and  such  a  wild  hullabuUoo  through  space,  it  is  the  devil  and 

was  heard  outside,  that  her   sister  his  imps  in  a  humdrum  shape  that 

would  never  let  her  sleep  with  her  work  all  the  woe  in  the  Polish  fie- 

again  tions.    The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to 
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be  stnick  with  the  naive  and  simply  packed  up  a  few   necessaries,  and 

dcYotit  character  of  the  legend.  <iuie%  quitted  the  house. 

"  He  la-avelled  and  travelled  till  he 

came  to  a  tangled,  frightful-IooKinf 

«*"«*•  wood.    In  a  dark  cavern  of  that  wool 

lived  the  terrible  robber,  Madey. 

•*  There  was  once  a  merchant  who,  "  This  wretch  had  killed  his  own 
returning  home  from  a  long  journey,  fiftther,  and  now  his  mother  lived 
had  to  pass  through  a  wood.  It  was  with  him,  and  cooked  for  him.  He 
thick  and  shady,  and  he  went  astray,  spared  no  one's  life  :  whoever  feH 
and  the  night  came  down  on  him  into  his  hands  was  killed, 
while  he  was  wading  through  a  "  The  old  woman,  his  mother,  some- 
marshy  spot.  He  got  into  despair,  times  hid  people  woo  had  gone  astray 
and  began  to  cry,  when  the  Evil  One  in  the  cave,  but  he  had  such  a  keen 
Btood  before  him  in  man's  shape.  smell  that  ne  soon  found  them  out. 

"*Have  courage/  said  he.  *I  **  It  happened  that  the  boy  was  over- 
will  take  you  out  of  this  marsh,  and  taken  by  a  storm  near  the  cave,  and 
put  you  on  the  way  home ;  but  in  re-  sought  shelter  within.  The  old 
tarn  you  must  give  me  whatever  you  woman  pittied  him,  and  hid  him  in 
hare  in  the  house  without  knowing  an  out-of-the-way  comer.  Scarcely 
it*  had  Madey  entered  when  he  smelled 

^  The  mercfaiKDt  thought  a  little,  him  out ;  and  was  going  to  despatch 

and  was  very  glad  of  the  oflfer.    He  him  with  his  club,  but  first  he  asked 

did  not  know  that  during  his  absence  him  where  he  was  going.    When  he 

a  fine  young  child  had  been  bom  to  heard  he  was  bound  for   hell,  he 

him.    So  he  was  soon  out  on  the  granted  his  life  on  condition  that  he 

high-road  to  home ;  but  "before  part-  would  bring  him  back  word  about 

mg,  the  devil  got  his  promise  on  a  the  punishment  he  himself  would 

piece  of  parchment,   and   then  he  have  to  suffer  after  death. 

vanished.  "  At  day  break  he  left  the  cavern. 

"  Very  happy  was  the  merchant  to  When  he  came  to  the  door  of  hell  lie 

embrace  his  little  wife  after  his  long  fastened  some  pious  pictures  on  it 

absence,  but  oh  !  how  sorrowful  was  with  holy  water,  and  it  immediately 

his'lieart  when  he  got  a  sight  of  his  flew  open.    Lucifer  came  out  to  him, 

little  son,  and  recoUected  to  whom  he  and  asked   him  his  business   very 

was  promised    fie  often  cried  and  crossly. 

lamented  unknown  to  wife  and  child,  "  *  I  want  the  writing  which  my 

bat  years  went  b^,  and  the  infant  father  gave  you  concerning  the  grant 

had  become  a  thriving  boy.  of  my  soul'                                      • 

"  He  was  quiet,  ana  fond  of  leara-  "  As  the  king  of  hell  wished  to 

iog,  and  at  five  years  old  he  could  havedone  with  nimas  soon  as  possible 

r^  and  write;  and  this  made  the  he  ordered  it  to  be  brought^*  out  the, 

father  more  dismal  to  think  of  giving  lame  Twardowski  (the  Polish  Faust)' 

up  such  a  fine  boy  to  the  Evil  One.  held  it  fast,  for  a  drop  of  the  holy 

"  When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  water  had  bumt  his  hand,  and  so  for 

took  notice  of  his  father's  sorrow  and  spite  he  would  not  give  up  the  parch- 

tears,  and  he  urged  him  so  much  to  ment. 

tell  him  the  reason,  that  at  last  he  "  Lucifer  cried  out  in  a  passion, 

related  it  all.  '  Take  him  to  Madey's  bed,'  and  so 

"  *  Don't  grieve,  father  dear,'  said  Twardowski  gave  it  up  at  once  for 

he,  *  God  will  help  us.    I  will  travel  fear  of  the  frightful  punishment  of 

to  hell  and  bring  your  handwriting  that  couch  of  torture. 

away.'  "  The  curious  boy  was  desirous  to 

**  The  mother  cried,  and  the  father  see  it,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

cried  at  the  thought  of  the  boy  tak-  It  was  made  of  iron  bars  stuck  full  of 

ing  such  a  long  and  dangerous  jour-  sharp  knives,  needles,  and  pins.    A 

ney,  but  it  gave  him  no  trouble.    He  never-extinguished  fire  was  burning 


•  It  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the  story  why  Lucifer  complied  bo  readily  with  the 
demand.  Probably  the  boy's  innocence  and  the  power  of  the  holy  water,  which  had 
made  the  door  fly  open,  were  the  agents. 
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under  it,  and  blazing  melted  snlplmr  confession  was  going  on,  to  see  the 

ever  dripping  down  on  it*  apples,  one  after  another,  changing 

"So   tne   boy  quitted   hell,  and  into  white  doves  and  fly  up  to  heaven, 

walked  one  day,  and  another  day,  and  One  apple  still  held  on ;  it  was  the 

the  third  day  he  came  to  Madev's  cave  soul  of  his  murdered  father.   Madey 

where  the  robber  was  anxiously  wait-  was  delaying  about  confeadng  the 

ing  hi^  arriyaL  frightful  crime.     At  last  he  took 

^  The  boY  told  him  what  he  had  courage,  and  the  apple  changed  into 

seen  in  hell,  and  he  was  so  terrified  a  gray  dove,  and  flew  away, 

that  at  once  he  resolved  to  give  up  "  When  all  was  confessed,  and  he 

his  evil  ways,  and  do  penance.  had  made  his  act  of  contrition,  the 

"  They  went  together  into  the  wood,  bishop  gave  him  absolution,  and  the 

and  there  Madey  stuck  his  mm-der-  moment  after,  his  body  became  fine 

club  upright  into  the  ground,  and  dust  and  covered  all  the  ground  where 

kneeled,  and  said  he  would  remain  he  had  been  kneeling." 
there  doing  penance  until  the  boy 

would  be  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  

come  and  absolve  him. 

"  It  was  full  thirty  years  before  We  may  mention  to  such  reader* 

that  happened.  as  have  not  seen  our  collection  in  the 

^*  He  was  riding  one  day  through  a  August  number  of  the  University 

thick  dark  wood,  which  his  eyes  could  Maga.zine,  that  the  store  from  which 

not  pierce.     He  got  a  sweet  smell  of  our  specimens  have  been  extracted  is 

apples,  and  desired  his  servants  to  go  the    Grerman  version,  by  Friedrich 

and  bring  him  some.    They  went  but  Heiiirich    Lewestam,    Berlin,  1830, 

soon  came  back  and  told  him  there  of  the  Polish  collection  of  K.  W. 

was  indeed   a  beautiful   apple-tree  Woncicki.    The   translator  dirided 

near,  but  they  could  not  pluck  off  the  tales  into  three  parts,— the  first 

any  fruit,  and  there  was  a  grey  old  including   those  of  the  very  early 

man  kneeling  just  beside  it  Sclavonian  times,  such  as  the  Feet, 

"  The  bishop  went  over  to  the  place,  the  Storm-wind,  the  Wehr-wolf ;  the 
and  there  was  Madey  still  kneeling,  second — ^the  later  ouasi-hiBtoric  tales 
His  hair  was  white  as  snow ;  his  of  knighte  and  robbers,  such  as  the 
beard  huns  down  to  the  ground.  He  Oak-rooter  and  Rock-breaker,  Madey, 
besought  tne  bishop  to  hear  his  con-  and  Twardowski ;  the  third— stories 
fession  and  give  him  absolution.  The  of  sorcery,  enchanted  prinoeases,  en- 
bishop  immediately  complied,  and  the  chanted  castles,  d^ 
attendanto  were  astonished,  while  the 


*  It  IB  recommended  to  preachers  who  make  hell's  tortures  their  theme,  to  dwell  for  s 
short  time  on  this  nmple  and  terrible  picture  in  preference  to  Dante*s  weaiying  apperd- 
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It  ia  very  possible  that  in  these  times  that  direction  from  the  follies  of  a  few. 

a  portion  of  the  public  might  at  first  In  no  previous  age  was  the  love  of 

be  repdUed  by  the  title  of  the  book  tnith  stronger,  and  men  of  candid 

which  IB  to  form  the  subject  of  these  minds  are  prepared  to  acknowledge 

observations.    There  is  a  general  re-  what  ^  is,  and  what  has  been  cood 

volt  against  clerical  infiuence,  which  and  sincere  in  systems  and  orders, 

makes  almost  every  ecclesiastical  sub-  and  to  rest  content  with  condemning 

ject  distasteful.    What  is  not  purely  •  in  a  discriminating  and  generous,  not 

secular  in  motive  and  purpose  par-  in  a  factious  and  mtolerant  spirit 

takes,  to  the  popular  eye,  of  priestcraft,  The  monks  of  old,  by  tradition, 

a  word  which  is  the  expression  of  all  were  the  jovial  band,  who  quafied 

evil  and  of  all  danger.    It  is  not  de-  rich  wine,  led  idle  lives,  «nd  saved 

signed  here  to  trace  the  sources  of  their   souls   by  a  process  of  luxn- 

tms  sentiment,  or  to  distinguish  be-  rious  eating,  drinking,  and  making 

tween  that  which  is  necessary  and  merry.     And  no  doubt  there  were 

nsefdi  in  it,  and  that  which  is  narrow  grounds  for  the  belief  that  to  be  a 

and  injurious.  ^  It  may,  in  fact,  be  monk  was  not  necessarily  to  wear 

referable  to  the  undue  pretensions  of  a  leathern  girdle,   and   eat  locusts 

a  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy ;  it  and  wild  honey,  to  spend  nights  in 

may  be  the  fruit,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  prayer  on  the  cold  floor  of  cloisters, 

of  the  democratic  spint  which  now  and  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  poor 

so    largely   pervades    society.     But  and  friendless,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine. 

shortly  it  may  be  said,  without  ar-  The  physical  appearance  of  the  Or- 

^ument   in  proof,  that  such  a  pre-  ders  protested  against  any  idea  of  ex- 

judice  would  be   an  unfortunate  as  treme   ascetic    practices.      Rotund, 

well   as  ridiculous  excess,  if  it  ex-  ruddy,  robust,   the  fraternity  were 

tended  to  the  preventing  of  an  in-  advertisements  of  good  fare  rather 

telligent  retrospect  of  any  develop-  than  persons  whose  maceration  and 

ment  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  other  self-denial  awakened  sympathy.,  Un- 

generations.    The  British  public  are  less,  indeed,  upon  the  theory  that 

not    Puritan   to   that   extent,    and  splendid  health  was  part  of  the  mi- 

hardly  likely  ever  again  to  become  racle  of  their  life,  there  was  none 

BO,  strongly  as  the  reaction  sets  in  other  possible  conclusion  than  that 
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of  the  mocking  world.  But  monastic-  an  amount  of  attention  as  justified  the 
ism  had  its  good  side.  Let  us  be  wi-iter  in  undertaking  the  further  la- 
just.  Its  great  organizations  were  hour  of  collecting,  revising,  and 
civilizing  influences  in  times  when  it  largely  extending  his  papers,  so  as 
is  hard  to  see  what  other  agencv  to  present  his  researches  in  their 
could  have  been  so  successful.  If  present  complete  form.  The  volume 
such  communities  are  not  a  need  of  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  great 
an  age  which  has  its  pulpit,  its  print-  Abbey. 

ing-press,  and  its  school,  and  whose  »  Even  now,  in  these  later  days,  though 
lay  spuit  IB  of  at  least  semi-religious  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  -^^  ^^j^^^glj  fieree'fanatlciwn 
character,  we  are  not  to  judge  ot  has  played  its  cannon  upon  it,  though  rath- 
former  times  by  these.  Monasticism  less  vandalism,  in  blind  ignorance,  has  de- 
had  its  day,  and  in  looking  back  spoiled  many  of  its  beauties,  it  still  stands 
we  OUC'ht,  in  fairness,  to  take  in  the  proud  in  its  mined  grandeur,  defiant  alike 
whole'picture  of  that  day— the  wide-     of  the  ravages  of  decay,  the  devasUtion  of 


wao  »ii  ""o'o  "^  uiYiix£.a.«ivu,  «««  ^^.  ^^^^  ^j  ^j^.g  j^g^^  ^^y^^  .jj  ^^^  kingdom, 

nest  01  a  better  tuture.  ^^  standmg  amidst  its  silent  ruins,  the 

In  its   best   phases  the    naonastlC  imagination  can  form  some  faint  idea  of 

system   was   unnatural,  and  its  ten-  ^^rhat  it  must  have  been  when  its  aisles  were 

dency,  conseauently,  was  ever  to  de-  vocal  with  the  chant  of  its  many-voiced 

generate.      Il,  originally,  it  was  the  choir,   when  gorgeous  processions    moved 

influence  by  which  religion  and  morals  grandly  through  its  cloisters,  and  when  ita 

were  presenred  amid  the  frequent  altars,  its  chapels,  ite  windows,  iu  pUlara, 


—u  gcmuo  luuuu  iu  iiuu  w^.j  "IV   ■'<r    kept  by  a  grave  lay-brother,  we  find  our- 

lum,  but  the  source  of  tasks  worthy  of  ^^^  f^  /j.^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^p  ^^^  ^  y^-^^ 

itspowers— if  it  servedasan  agent  m  ^^U  which  swept  round  its  domains,  en- 

the  dispensation  of  charity,  which  no  closing  an  area  of  more  than  sixty  acrw* 

unsympathetic  legal  system  of  relief  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  profusely 

equals — if  the  characteristics  of  the  decorated  with  all  the  weird  embellishments 

early  monastery  were  its  almshouse,  of  mediieval  art.  There  in  sculptured  niche, 

its  hospital,  its  workshop,  its  scrip-  stands  the  devout  monarch,  sceptred  and 

torium,  rather  than  its  kitchen,  its  re-  crowned;  the  Templar  knight,  who  had 

fectory  the  magnificence  of  its  chapel,  ^^^^^^  ?u^^"?°T  m  T'  uft'^  ^°'^'' 

!^        sj  &  r    J     cjpQgg.  the  mitred  abbot,  with  his  crosier : 

Its  well-Stored  treasury,  or  the  pre-    ^^^   ^      ^^^  ^^  ^J^^^^,  ^^^  ^       • 

tensions   of  Its   abbots—m  its  later  ^j^   his  palm;  scenes  from  Sacred  Writ; 

Story  it  IS  the  centre  of  political  ana  ^he  Apostles,  the  Evangelists :  petrified  al- 

ecclesiastical  intrigue  ;  ambitions  of  legories  and  sculptured  story ;  and  then, 

the  most  earthly  sort  mingled  with  clustering  around  and  intertwining  itself 

the  fine  gold  of  the  earlier  spirit  of  with  aU  these  scenes  and  representations  of 

devotion ;  wealth  brought  indulgence,  the  world  of  man,  ornamental  devices  culled 

and   indulgence   popular  contempt,  fromthe  world  of  nature.     .     .     .     .     . 

and  that  which  once  had  been  a  ne-  "  Tunnng  from  the  contempUtion  of  thia 

cessity,   if    not    a    blessing,    became  external  grandeur    we  come  to  a  structure 
(/oooiKj,   At    *iww    ..        ^      u*'     „«„    ^c  which  forms  the  extreme  west  of  the  abbey 
almost  a  curse.     It  is,  however,  of  __^  ^^     j  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph  of  ArJ- 
monasticism  in  its  glory--in  the  days  ^athea.     The  entrance  on  the  north  side  is 
of  its  simplicity  and  real  separation  ^  masterpiece  of  art,  being  a  portal  consist- 
from   the  world,  that  the  author   of  ing  of  four  semicircular  arches,   receding 
the  volume  before  us  writes.  and  diminishing  as  they  recede  into  the 
Glastonbury  was  the  grandest  of  body  of  the  wall,  the  four  fascin  profusely 
those  structures  of  piety,  benevolence,  decorated  with  sculptured  representations  of 
and  spiritualized  genius— and  of  it  personages  and  scenes,  varied  by  running 
Mr.  Hill  writes,  in  a  warm,  nervous,  P?««f«  of  tendnls,  leaves,  and  other  natural 
.  1              »*      ,         ™u:^u    ;„   tT^oJti  objects.  .  .  .    On  both  the  north  and  south 
picturesque    fy^^^-        hJf      An^  sides  of  the  church  are  four  uniform  win- 
tamed  throughout  his  volunje.     And  ^^^^  ^smg  loftily  tiU  their  summita  nearly 
here  it  may  be   observed   that   the  ^^^^h  the  vaulting;*  underneath  these  are 
greater  part  of  this  work  appeared  four  sculptured  arches,  the  panelling  be- 
from  month  to  month  in  the  pages  of    tween  them  adorned  with  painted  represen- 
tiiis   Magazine,  and    attracted  such    tatlons  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all  the 
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boftt   of   heaven;    the    flooring  a    tease-     more  in   a  temporary  brilliancy,  like  the 
lated  pavement  of  encaustic    tUes,    each     last  ball-room  effort  of  some  aged  beauty— 

bearing  a  heraldic  device,  or  some  allegor.  the   aristocracy  of  death,  the  coquetry  of 

ical  or  historical  subject   Beneath  this  tes-  human  vanity,  strong  even  in  human  cor- 

selated  pavement  is  a  spacious  crypt,  eighty-  ruption. ** 

niM  feet  In  laigth,  twen^  feet  in  width,         ^^     ^^  ^   ^j^     monastery  is 

and  ten  feet  high,  provided  with  an  altar,  .,        ^  7^  ^      %  •  i^   xv      *"""^'~*f.  "* 

and  when  uaed  for  service,  iUuminated  by  tlie /POt  to  which  the  eye,  dwelling 

hmps  suspended   from  the  ceUing.     St.  ^  fancy  on   SO  romantic  a  vision 

Joseph*8  chapel,  however,  with  its  softly-  of   life    in    the    long    past,  is  most 

coloured  light,  its  glittering  panels,  its  re.  Strongly  attracted.    This  was  the  hive 

splendent  altars,  and  its  elegant  proportions,  where  no   drones    were   suffered   to 

is  a  beautiful  creation;  but  only  a  foretaste  •  remain.  Glastonbury  library,  the 
or  a  prelude  of  that  full  glare  of  splendour  first  in  England,  had,  besides  the 
which  bursts  upon  the  view  on  ascending  y^^^^  transcribed  by  its  monks 
the  flight  of  steps  leadmg  from  its  lower  ^^  ^f^g  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^n- 
level  up  to  the  nave  of  the  great  abbey  j.-i.-  «„  ^^r  ^««  a.^;^;«;««.  4.u« 
chureh  itself,  which  was  dedi^ted  to  St.  ,4l^^^^°»  ^^  ^t^^  Adjommg  the 
Mary.  Arrived  at  that  point,  the  spectator  ^^^^^^y  was  the  wntmg-room,  an 
gazes  upon  a  long  vista  of  some  four  hundred  apartment  which  every  lienedictine 
feet,  including  the  nave  and  choir;  passing  monastery  COuld  boast  of,  where  the 
up  through  the  nave,  which  has  a  double  materials  of  modem  education  were 
line  of  arches,  whose  pillars  are  profusely  preserved  and  perpetuated.  Here 
sculptured,  we  come  to  the  central  point  in  the  two  classes  of  scholars,  the  an  ti- 
the transept,  where  there  are  four  magnifi.  quarii  and  the  librarii,  daily  laboured, 
cent  Gothic  arches,  which  for  imposing  ^^  former  copying  old  books  of 
grandeur  could  scarcdy  be  equalled  in  the  ^^lue,  the  latter  multiplying  copies  of 
worid  mounting  up  to  the  height  of  one  those  more  in  use.  The  instruments 
hundred  feet,  upon  which  rested  the  great  •""''«  "*"y^  lu  t*©^.     *»*%.  auov«uau«^uw 

tower  of  the  church.    A  portion  of  one  of  ^^re  the  humblest-pen,  chall^  pum- 

these  arches  stiU  exists,  and  though  broken  ice»  a  knife,  an  awl  to  make  dots,  and 

retains  its  original  grandeur.     .     .     .    .  an  inkstand.    With  those  implements 

"  The  body  is  divided  into  stalls  and  seats  and  industry  vast  results  were  achie- 

for  the  abbot,  the  officers,  and  monks.    At  ved.    Such  was  the  care  taken  to 

the  eastern  extremity  stands  the  high  altar,  prevent  inaccuracies  and  interpola- 

with  its  profusion  of  decorative  splendour,  tions  that  the  transcribers  not  only 

whibt  over  it  is  an  immense  stained-glass  noted  aU  emissions  in  the  margin,  but 

window,  with  semicircular  top,  ^^'cli  IH>urs  acknowledged  them  in  the  fullest  and 

oown  upon  the  altar,  and  in  fact  bathes  the  c^^^u^^u  «f„„„„,«      u  x  u«««  e.k,^^A  »> 

whole  ^oir,  when  Viewed  from  a  distance,  Rankest  manner.       I  have  signed, 

ia  a  sea  of  softened  many-coloured  light,  fays  one  m  an  old  manuscnpt  of  the 

The  flooring  of  the  great  church,  like  that  Carmelites,    With  the  Sign  following, 

of  St  Joseph's,  is  composed  of  encaustic  and   made  a  certain   interlineation 

Norman  tiles,  inscribed  with  scripture  sen-  which  says  redis,  and  another  which 

tenees,  heraldic  devices,  and  names  of  kings  says  ordinis,  and  another  which  says 

and  benefactors. orrfint,  and  another  which  sayscnrca." 

"This  is  the  weird  world,  which  exerts  The  invention  of  printing  so  relieved 

a  mysterious  influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  world  from  the  necessity  for  these 

the  most  thoughtless— the  silent  world  of  severe  labours,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 

death  in  life— and  piled  up  around  are  the  ble  to  appreciate  the  moral  qualities 

remains  of  whole  generations  long  ex-  required  for  the  monotonous  and  pain- 

LTn'i^^L^'^  canonized  sa.nte,  pious  ^ Jj  accurate  toil.  Some  conception 
nngs,  devout  queens,   mitred  abbots,   bi-       r  ■  *.     *     •  *     ^  —       i  ^    i     •     j 

»ho?9,  nobles  who  ga^-e  all  their  wealth  to  S^  ^^  ^^vm^'  n^V''®  ""^^  be  denved 

lie  here,  knights  who  braved  the  dangers  of  from  an  hour  or  two  m  a  public  instl- 

foreign  climes,  the  power  of  the  stealthy  tution,    such    as     the    Koyal     Irish 

pestilence  and  the  scimitar  of  the  wild  Sa*-  Academy,  where  SCribes,  as  zealous 

racen,  that  they  might  one  day  come  back  in  their  work  as  the  ancient  monks, 

and  lay  their  bones  in  this  holy  spot  There  may  Still  be  seen  copying  with  ex- 

were  the  gildetl  coffins  of  renowned  abbots,  treme  care,  and  exquisite  neatness, 

who^  names  were  a  mighty  power  in  the  ^^^   Celtic  manuscripts   of    interest. 

r^isiT   V  -{..ri^  I'lV^}^'^  ^*^"^    *  The  Glastonbury  kitchen  is  the  only 

arestiU  read  with  delight  by  the  votariesof  K«ii,i;«/»  «tV.;m.  o+iii  ^a».»;,,«  «..f;«^ 

•nothercreed-thesilvercrosiersof  bishops,  ^l^^^^^J^^A^^  K    ^  ''rT^  ^J^^'W 

the  purple  cloth  of  royalty,  and  the  crim-  *  It  was  built  wholly  of  stoue,  for  the 

son  of  the  noble— all   slumbering  and  better  security  from  lire ;  On  the  out- 

sraooldering  in  the  dense  obscurity  of  the  Side  it  is  a  four-square,  and  on  the  i 

tomb,  but  flashmg  up  to  the  light  once  inside  an  eight-square  figure ;  it  had 
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four   hearths,  was   twenty  feet   in  dinance  of  preaching*'  in  England^, 

height  to  the  roof,  which  ran  up  in  a  and  as  they  attacked  the  vices  of 

figure  of  eight  triangles;  and  from  other  orders   boldly,  and  were  ac- 

the  top  hung  suspended  a  large  Ian-  counted  reformers  bv  the  people,  their 

tern."     This   kitchen  had   strange  popularity  in  the  thirteenth  century 

vicissitudes,  having  been  in  1667  used  was  greater  than    any  other  order 

as  a  Quaker  meeting-house !     The  ever  attained.     That  influence  was 

Glastonbury  abbots  were  more  than  altogether   due  to   their   preaching 

royal  in  their  hospitality.    Above  500  powers,  which  they  carefully  culti* 

guests  at  a  sitting  was  not  uncommon,  vated,   as   in    other   respects   they 

As  monasticism  waxed  strong,  the  were  on    a  level  with   the   orders 

ruler  of  the  abbey  rose  to  the  status  they  condemned.    They  were  equally 

of  a  prince.    He  was  a  member  of  the  subject  to  Rome,  and  equally  eager 

upper  house  of  convocation  and  li  for  rule  and  authority.    What  the 

parliamentary  baron  ;  he  sat  robed  Wesleyans  were  in  after-time  to  the 

and    mitred    amongst    peers  ;     he  English  Church  at  a  period  of  dead- 

.  had  his  parks,  four  or  five,  near  the  ness,  the  Franciscans  were  to  the 

monastery,    with    his    horticultural  Church  of  their  day,  and  the  means 

and  piscatorial  pleasures ;  he  kept  up  of  "  awakening  *'  were  the  same  :— 

a  court,  and  was  never  without  fawn-  u  xo  a  generation  of  men  who  had  heard 

ing  courtiers  of  the  noblest  m   the  no  preaching,  or,  if  anv,  nothing  they  conld 

land.     Up  to  1154  the  ruler  of  Glas-  understand,  the  enthusiastic  discourses  of 

tonbury  was  First  Abbot  of  England,  these    men  were  like  refreshing  showers 

A  monastic  day  was  spent  precisely  on  a  parched  soil;  for  in  the  thirteenth 

as  the  ultra-ritualists  of  present  times  century  the  sermon  had  faUen  into  such 

would  wish  the  days  of  ordinary  men  distt««»  that  an  obscme  and  insignificint 

and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  P"»cher  created  a  great  sensation  in  Paris, 

spent,  and  the  monastic  terms  are,  in  » though  his  preaching  was  rude  and  sim- 

fact,  adopted  by  them  to  the  let  er.  l^^   3*"'^^^'*?"  !S    ^'^^  ?^  ^^"^ 

m  Ju  n  I       •       i.  II    1  r      ""^  t^*"*^';  hun,  one  dragging  the  other  and  sajrmg. 

The  bell  having  tolled  for  matins  at  c^ome  and  h^r  Fulco,  the  presbyter;  h^ 

two   m    the   rnornmg,    every    monk  is  another  Paul.'      The  Franciacana   diU- 

arose,  repeated  his  pnvate  prayers,  gently  cultivated  that  talent,  and  from  the 

and   hurried   to  the   chapel.      After  general  favour  in  which  they  were  held  by 

fifUen  psalms  had  been  sung,  and  the  nearly  aU  classes  of  the  community,  espe- 

S OCtum,  and  more  psalms,  a  short  ^ially   by  the   common   people,   we  may 

interval  was  allowed,  which  was  sue-  coDc'«de  that  the  style  they  adopted  was 

ceeded  by  lauds,  which  lasted  till  six,  ef  entiaUy  a  popuhur  and  engaging  style,  in 

A.M.,  when  the  beU  rang  for  prime  direct  contradistmcUon  to  the  schol^cdis 

"PAn^Cn^  Ati^^  «,.  *!,«  4.:,«^  .,«*.•!  courses  deuvered  at  rare  intervals  from  the 

Reading  filled  up  the  tune  untU  seven,  ,  j^s  of  the  half-empty  churches.    Then 

when  the  monks  dressed  for  the  day.  J  Franciscan  mingled  amongst  the  poor ;  he 

Ablutions  and  breakfast  brought  them  too  was  poor,  one  of  the  poorest,  and  the 

on  to  tierce,  which  was  at  nine.    After  poor  saw  their  condition  elevated   to  an 

that  there  was  mass,  and  then  a  pro-  apostolic  sanctity ;  his  raiment  was  coarse 

cession  to  the  chapter-house,  where  ^^^  theirs;  his  food  also  as  coarse,  for  it 

a  sort  of  court  of  inquisition  was  held  ^*^  ^*^*'  ^^^^  shared  often  with  him  at 

for  the  trial   of    oflfences,  and  com-  their  own  tobies;  they  sat  at  his  feet  and 

glaints  and  the  correction  of  faults.  ^'*'^?!^  to  him  not  in  trembling  servitude, 

ext  was  at  twelve,  A.M.,  and  then  din-  uu^ht  ?o^^^                 ^^7t-       *^ 

ner;  and  next,  after  a  ten  hours'  round  but  as  at  the^t  of  a  dear  brotheHnrS 

of  labonous  piety,  an  hour  s  sleep  was  themselves,  who  had  hungered  with  them 

Eermitted  in  their  clothes.     Nones  and  sorrowed  with  them, 

egan  at  three,  p.m.,  first  vespers  at  *'  Then  the  Franciscan  preached  every- 

four ;  work  or  reading  until  second  where — ^at  the  street  comer,  in  the  fields, 

vespers,  at  seven ;  reading  again  till  on  the  hiU-side ;  his  poruble  altor  was  set 

collation  ;    then   complin,   confession  '^P*  ^^  sacrament  administered  to  the  peo- 

of  sins,    evening   prayer,    and   bed  P^**  f'i?  '?®  ^v^\  preached  as  in  the  old 

at  nine,  P.M.     This  round  of  service  *P<>8tolicUmes,bythenver.s.de.inUiehigh- 

WM  a  himlrn  anPvniiH  to  La  Knmo  roads  and  by-way8,  under  the  bare  heavens. 

S??!  ?;,  Duracn  gi  levous  to  be  borne,  ^o  wonder  that  they  won  the  hearts  of  the 

The  lunacy  statistics  of  Glastonbury  degraded  populations  of  the  countries  in 

Abbey    would    be    an    mterestmg  which  they  settled,  that  the  poor  ran  to 

document  them  and  flocked  round  them,  and  that  the 

The  Franciscans  revived  the  **  or-  good  and  great  were  soon  drawn  over  to 
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their  side;  it  was  the  revival  of  apostoUc    even  a  greater  paaaion,  and  involved 
'^J^^^l:.^\^^   /  '""'f  "^  ''"''"^  ^^.    ^°»  ^  breaches  of  the  Command- 

awayed  under  their  fervent  eloquence,  and  .n^.^^-      rr^  «««  «  i.  r—*,   *^** 

myriads  of  tearful  eyes  we«.  iSmed  up  to  f^±     ?f,.^*«  arrogant^  intolerant, 

their  gaze,  it  was  like  the  miracle  in  the  5.®^^®'   jmciictive.      By  him  first  in 

wildcmeas—the  rock  had  been  smitten,  and  -^^ngAand  was  that  supenonty  to  the 

the  waters  gushed  forth."  monarch  asserted,  the  attempt  to  re- 

u.,4.    41,^    T?       •  V  P^**  which  afterwards  great^  aided, 

a.n  ?i  Ji%  ^'?''?^'^  .^l    ^'    *^«"2^  i*  ^^  ^ot  create,  the  Re- 
can  to  seek  domination  in  the  house-    formation. 

holds  of  the  people ;  to  interfere  with 

famUy  concerns,  on  the  familiar  reli-       *.  Edgar  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  mo- 

glOUS  pretences;   to  dabble   in  will-  nastery  of  Wilton,  where  he  fell  in  love  with 

making ;  to  gather  together  riches  for  Wilfrida,  said  by  some  to  be  a  nun,  by 

tbeniselves  ;  and  degenerated    from  others  to  have  assumed  the  dress  to  avoid 

being   a  body  of  evangelists  into  a  pursuit — ^the  former  is  the  more  probable 

corniptand  ambitious  priesthood.  The  supposition,  from  the  fact  that  the  severest 

rock  they  split  upon  has  been  a  huge  P^nwl^nieat  m  Dunstan's  power  was  inflicted 

obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Churcl?s  "P°?  '***  ^^^ »  ^f^  f ^®  ^^^  ^  ordinary 

progress  in  all  ages.  'f  ^"  P^'?^"  ^^  t"""^^  ^'""^  ^""^  ^""l^^ 

iL  Um  best  chapter  is  his  sketch  V^^''^^  ^e  ryTaTdlsSSl? 

of  the   times   of   Dunsten.       When  with  Edgar.   However,  as  Edgar  hadTi!»ed 

ttllS  llgnre  comes  upon  the  scene  the  this  young  lady  to  be  seized  and  brought 

British  and  Roman   Churches  had  to  him,  and  had  made  her  his  mistress,  the 

beea  for  two  centuries  at  least  con-  scandal  was  too  great  to  be  passed  over, 

founded.     The  independence  of  the  puhlic  opinion  was  aroused — every  monk*« 

ancient  British    Church    had    been  ^^^^  ^^  England  shook  with  indignation, 

sacrificed,  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  ^^^  Dunstan,  like  a  bold  man,  resolved 

of  the  Papacy  was  successfulh^  estab-  T"  f ^^^''.'^^  ^  ^^"  ^^®  '*.*°'^^f  '^^'^' 

lished.    Its  power  over  the  civil  ruler,  f"fj'5^;„t'^fc 

Wyer,w^  still  in  the  tenth  (.n^  Ih^'^X^sfof^rK 

tury  imperfect;  with  the  rise  of  a  peril  of  the  Churoh.    To  have  imposed  mere 

aistmct  papal  power,  the  ambition  of  ordinary  penances  would  have  been  of  no 

tmiversal  control  had  sprung  up — as  avail,  as  they  could  be  evaded  and  com- 

tbe    author   admirably   puts   it,    '*  a  pounded  for.     The  Penitential  Canons  of 

territorial  dominion  once  established,  I^unstan  himself  allowed  one  day's  fast  to 

the  idea  soon  arose  of  exercising  over  ^  ™®*  ^7  ^^  penitent  singing  the  Beat! 

all  other  monarchs,  by  means  of  a  ?^  }^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^  «i*  '"»««»  or 

gradually  established  spiritual  supre-  ^T^  ^.^T*"  ♦^  ^^  K**^^  T'^^  ^**f 

macy,  as  regards  the  Church  in  their  w  whTbLlX'„rH^Lr\T  v^^  ^"^^ 

dpminions,%ower  which  should  ^^rtr^^^r^r^o^i^^^^^^ 

bmd  themselves  and  direct  their  sen-  Dunstan,  however,  resolved  upon  imposing 

ates   and   their  armies   to  its  own  a  real  penance  upon  his  royal  culprit,  and 

personal   aggrandisement — the   most  in  addition  to  sentencing  him  to  almsgiving, 

^gantic  dream  which  ever  filled  the  lasting,  prayer,  and  to  the  founding  of  a 

imagination  of  human  vanity.     Two  nannerj-,  he  enjoined  strictly  that  the  king 

centuries  rolled  by,  bringing  with  them  should  not  wear  his  crown  for  the  space  of 

towards  the  consummation  of  that  ?®''^J®*";,  This  was  a  severe  ordeal  for 

idea  great  accumulations  of  wealth  ^f,?^^^  Also,  that  he  should  cau^  copies 

and  territory      At  thp  dawn  of  tliA     o' ^l^e  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  made  and  placed 
ana  lerntory.     At  tne  dawn  Ol  tne     j^  churches  in  different  provinces  of  hia 

tenth   century  the   idea   had   so   far  dominions,  which,  as  the  expense  of  copyimr 

become  reality  that  steps  were  taken  books  in  those  days  was  something  fibu- 

to  practically  enforce  its  designs.    In  lous,  was  a  severe  infliction  upon  his  purse. 

England  the  instrument  by  whose  Short  of  this  Dunstan  was  inflexible,  and 

means  that  work  was  attempted  was  the  king  was  compelled  to  yield.    The  alms 

Dunstan."  ^^'^  given,  the  fasts  kept,  the  nunnery  was 

The  life  of  this,  in  one  sense,  great  ^^^  **  Shaftesbury,  the  copies  of  the  Scrip, 

man,  presents  the  contradiction  so  !?""  ^T  f^K*"  ""^  **"?'  ^  ^^"^  *'^^*- 

often  found  in  the  career  of  "  Princes  ^1!°'  ■fll^h  h^^  n^^t  tln"^!!?/*!^.?^ 

^c  xi,    ni.       I  w     TT*         ir        1"   •  crown  wnicn  had  not  been  used  durmir  that 

oftheChurcL"    His  zeal  for  religion  period  was  brought  out.     A  jubUef  wm 

never    flagged.       His     ecclesiastical  held,  and  at  Bath,  in  the  presence  of  robed  i 

reforms    were    many   and    honest ;  nobles,  mitred  bishops  and  abbots,  with  all  J 

yet  his  love  of  temporal  power  was  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  Dunstaa  4 
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absolved  the  king,  and  amid  the  accUma-  to    turn    aside    the    natural    deve- 

tions  of  the  people  placed  the  crown  once  lopment  of  their  hereditary  disposi- 

more  upon  his  head.     The  king  had  been  tions.      The  germs  of  our   admmis- 

P"?."fi!S  iV**™""'*^*  *°*^  ^"^  "*°''^'  "^""^  tration  of  justice  are  found  in  the 
satished.  Saxon  courts,  inferior  and  superior. 
Another  instructive  episode  of  his  Trial  by  jury  wm  sacred  among  them 
career  was  his  conflict  with  the  mar-  at  the  earnest  date.  In  the  Witan- 
ried  clergy.  After  he  had  subdued  agemot,  the  position  of  the  Church 
the  sovereign,  his  energies  were  vigor-  ya^  acknowledged,  but  never  m  the 
ously  directed  "  towards  the  expul-  ^^&^  Papal  sense.  Prelates  sat  and 
sion  of  all  married  clergy  from  the  voted  in  the  national  assembly.  At 
kingdom."  It  having  been  reported  the  king*s  coronation,  when  the  arch- 
to  him  that  there  were  many  such  bishop  administered  the  oath  to  him, 
throughout  the  country,  he  re-  ^^^  ^^st  thing  he  was  called  upon  to 
plied,  "  They  must  either  live  canon-  swear  was  to  uphold  the  Church, 
ically,  or  retire  from  their  livings."  "  In  t^e  name  of  Christ,  I  promise 
The  decree  of  celibacy  was  not  an  t^ree  things  «o  the  Christian  people^ 
idle  threat.     Dunstan  set  at  once  ^y  fnihjtcU.    (The  form  of  the  lan- 

about  putting  it  in  force.  €Jjag« ^  /^"K*°«l   ^"?*^'  St^^  t^® 

Church  of  (iod,  and  all  the  Christian 

"Expulsion,  attended  with  the  most  pain-  people,  shall   always  preserve  true 

ful  scenes,  then  became  frequent  throughout  peace  through  our  arbitration.     Se- 

the  kingdom,  when  their  cause  was  taken  cond,   that    1   will    forbid    rapacity 

up  by  Elphcre,  the  Ealdorraan  of  Mercia.  ^nd  all  iniquities,  to  every  condition. 

It  was  represented  to  the  king  on  the  part  rphird,  that  I  will  command  equity 

o    these  marned  clergy,  that  they  were  ^  ^          j       jj  judgments,  that  tO 

virtuous  men  and  good  pastors,  and  they  **«ii^j        .7     J  "'^o'"^"  "'»•'"*»•'  v 

wished  their  cause  to  be  investigated  by  me  and  to  you  the  gracious  and  merci- 

HIs  Majesty  himself.     To  this  there  could  ful  Uod  may  extend  His  mercy.     Uut 

be  no  objection,  and  Dunstan  was  compelled  this  ceremony  amounted  to  no  more 

to  summon  a  council,  which  sat  at  Win-  than  a  form  of  religious  institution, 

Chester ;  the  king  and  nobles  attended,  and  such  as  is  followed  ill  England  at  the 

the  case  of  the  married  clergy  was  gone  present  day.     Its  spirit  was  Anglican, 

into.    Their  sorrow  and  sufferings  created  bq^  Roman.     The  SaXons  also  treated 

a  strong  sympathy  amongst  the  assembly,  ^^^an  better  than  other  races,  and 

in  spite  of  the  severe  charges  brought  by  ^j^                   principle.     Woman  waS 

Dunstan 8  party  agaust  them;   and  the  ,      "T  j  T       k*/ "'•i  *«•          ««*««». «o 

king,  seeing  the  disposition  of  his  nobles,  elevated  to  aligher  position  both  in 

began  to  waver  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  *"«  domestic  and  social  circle,  than 

they  should  not  be  restored  to  their  bene-  she  occupied  m  subsequent  ages   of 

ficea;  and  the  party  of  Dunsun  began  also  chivalry.     Her  elevation  was  more 

to  fear  the  result,  when  suddenly  a  voice  real — it  was  a  moral  elevation,   not 

was  heard  to  issue  from  the  crucifix  on  tlie  a  superficial  flattery.     She  was  ad- 
wall,  uttering  the  following  words :  'Absit  mitted  into  the  Church,  where  she 
hoc  ut  fiat  I     Absit  hoc  ut  fiat  I'     That  might  hold  a  high  position- 
settled  the  question ;  the  kmg  and  nobles, 

terrified  at  the  miracle,  filled  the  building  "  A  position  equal  to  a  mitred  abbot, 

with  acclamations,  and  the  cause  of  the  She  might  be  a  possessor  of  property,  of 

secular  clergy  was  lost.*^  which  she  had  the  right  of  disposal.  'When 

a  man  of  any  position  married  a  woman, 

The  influence  of  the  Saxon  element  he  was  bound  to  make  a  settlement  upon 

on  the  national  character  is  traced  by  his  wife.    This  was  not  finally  completed, 

the  author  with  singular  power  and  however,  until  the  morning  after  marriage, 

fulness,  and   no    one   can   read   this  *nd  for  tliat  reason  it  was  called  the  '  mor- 

portion     of     his     volume     without  gengife,  or  mommg  gift     Iheongm  of 

^    .      .      J.                 1                    11  the  question  m  our  matrimonial  service, 

understonding    much   more   clearly  .  who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to 

how    the     foundations     of   English  this  man  T  may  be  traced  to  Saxon  timea, 

society  were  laid,  and  what  instiiKit  f„r  every  Saxon  ladv  had  a  *mundbora,'  or 

has  remained  in  the  people  through  guardian,  without  whose  consent  she  could 

every    struggle    and    every    effort  not  be  married." 


•  The  monks  instituted  a  comparison  in  this  case  between  David  and  Bdgar,  Xathan 
and  Dunstan;  but  Fuller  crushes  it  by  saying  Nathan  pardoned  David,  andimptited  no 
pmianct  on  hiin  that  he  can  find. 
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Wakes,  after  an  Irish  pattern,  teries,  which  Mr.  Hill  traces  with 
were  a  religious  rite  among  the  great  fidelity,  impartiality,  and  skill, 
Saxon-English,  and  the  similarity  of  here  as  elsewhere  consulting  original 
custom  may  do  something  to  mollify  documents,  and  taking  up  all  the 
the  hatred  entertained  among  the  fresher  lights  thrown  upon  events  by 
Celts  for  their  ancient  '*  oppressors.'*  later  discoveries.  Readers  of  the 
A  man  about  to  die  did  not  fail  to  volume,  however,  will  consider  those 
make  provision  for  what  was  called  chapters  as  of  great  value,  from  the 
his  '*  soul-shot :"  he  left  money  not  sound  and  broad  judgment  marking 
only  for  prayers  for  his  soul's  repose,  the  author's  views.  In  his  essay  on 
but  for  his  mneral  services,  of  which  Mediaeval  Books  and  Hymns,  which 
the  *^  wake ''  was  an  essential  part,  to  many  will  prove  the  most  attrac- 
The  original  idea  was  that  his  friends  tive  portion  of  the  work,  he  begins 
should  assemble  round  his  dead  body,  with  the  literary  labours  of  the  learned 
and  spend  the  night  in  prayer,  using  and  conscientious  Alfred,  and  comes 
the  money  to  provide  needful  refresh-  down  to  the  latest  of  tne  mediaeval 
ment,  but  the  practice  soon  degene-  developments  of  doctrine  introduced 
rated  into  the  riot  and  inebriety  of  or  propagated  by  means  of  hymns, 
the  modem  wake.  It  is  strange  that  There  has  lately  been  much  contro- 
with  so  much  that  indicated  superior  versy  on  the  character  of  this  class 
conceptions,  the  Saxons  retained  the  of  compositions,  on  the  efifects  pro- 
pagan  custom  of  ordeal  by  fire,  which  duced  oy  it,  and  the  sources  from 
afterwards  the  papal  authority  adopted  whence  recent  aberrations  have  aris- 
from  them.  A  Saxon,  wishing  to  avail  en.  The  earliest  hymns  of  the  Chris- 
himself  of  this  mode  of  purgation,  tian  Church  were  at  once  the  purest, 
gave  notice  to  the  priest,  and  for  the  simplest,  and  most  poetic.  One 
three  days  prepared  himself  by  masses  of  the  most  beautiful  was  that  writ- 
and  fasts.                                      *  ten  by  the  pious  old  Greek  who  so 

"On  the  day  of  trial  he  received  the  Bteraly  combated  Arianism,  Gregory 

Eacharist,  and  swore  upon  the  Gospels  that  <>J  Nazianzen.    Two  verses,  given  m 

he  was  innocent    If  the  ordeal  were  by  these  pages,  at  once  arrest  attention  : 

fire  it  was  carried  into  the  church,  the  priest  «« Where  are  the  winged  words?     Lost  in 

and  accused  being  there  alone ;  in  the  case  ^i^q  ^jf  ^ 

of  carr>Tng  hot  iron,  a  space  was  measured  Where  the  fresh  flower  of  youth  and 

out  nine  times  the  length  of  the  party*s  glory? Gone  I 

foot,  and  when  the  required  heat  had  been  Thg  strength  of  well-knit  limbs?  Brought 

reached,  two  outsiders  were  admitted,  one  Iq^  (,«.  ^^^^^ 

for  the  accuser  and  one  for  the  accused,  as  Wealth  ?    Plundered.    None  possess  but 

witnesses  to  the  fact ;  then  twelve  others  as  Qq^  alone. 

spectators  of  the  ceremony.    Holy  water  Where  those  dear  parents  who  my  life 

was  sprinkled  upon  all  of  them,  and  a  short  ^^g^  gave, 

service  read.    The  iron  was  then  removed  j^^  ^i^ere  that  holy  twain,  brother  and 

from  the  fire,  and  placed  upon  a  supporter  gigter  ?    In  the  grave. 

at  the  end  of  the  distance  measured  out. 

The  hand  of  the  accused  was  sprinkled  with  ci  x^ig  ^s  thou  wilt,  the  Day  will  all  unite, 

holy  water,  when  he  walked  to  the  spot.  Wherever  scattered,  when  Thy  word  is 

took  up  the  burning  mass,  carried  it  one-  ^(j^ . 

third  of  the  distance,  threw  it  down,  ran  up  Rivers  of'fire ;  abysses  without  light, 

to  the  altar,  where  the  priest  bound  up  his  Thy  great  tribunal,  these  alone  are  dread. 

scorched  limb,  and  sealed  it.    On  the  third  j^^  xhou,   0  Christ!    My  King,   art 

day  after  this  ceremony  the  bandage  was  fatherland  to  me 

removed,  and  if  the  hand  were  healed  the  Strength,  wealth,  eternal  rest— yea,  all  I 

accused  was  acquitted  of  the  ^charge ;   if  g^^j  j^  Thee." 

not,   he  was   pronounced   guilty.      Tliere  mi.     t     •     i_ 

were,  however,  many  forms  of  ordeal.    The  The  Latin  hymns  were  less  spiri- 

accused  might  be  required  to  remove  a  tual  and  more  mystical ;  the  medi- 

heavy  substance  with  his  naked  arm  from  seval  more  glowing.     The  story  of  a 

boUing  water,  or  to  walk  barefooted  over  well-known  and  delightful  hymn  is 

red-hot  ploughshares;  but  in  all  cases  the  ^h^g  giy^n  .    ♦«  J^  ^^   reserved  for 

ceremony  was  conducted   with  the  same  Archbishop  Trench  to  dig  out  of  the 

soicnmity.  mouldering  relics  of  the  past  a  hymn 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  over  the  written  by  a  monk  of  Olugny,  one 

internal  history  of  Glastonbury  Ab-  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  the  translation  of 

bey,  as  also  the  Fall  of  the  Monas-  which,  by  Dr.  Nealc,  has  supplied  the 
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Church  of  every  denomination  with  the  departments  of  the  monastery  to 

favourite  hymns.    The  most  general  the  external  world.  Upon  the  adorn- 

name  by  which  it  is  known  is  *  Jeru-  ment  of  their  manuscripts  the  deni- 

salem  the  Golden.*    The  original  is  zens  in  those  asylums  of  learning  and 

a  poem  of  about  three  thousand  lines,  civilization  spared  no  toil,  and  this 

called,  'De   Contemptu  Mundi,'  a  portion  of  their  achievements  pos- 

melancholy  satire  upon  the  comip-  sesses  especial  interest  for  an  Irish 

tions  of  the  times.    The  first  appear-  reader,  smce  it  was  the  Irish  monas- 

ance  of  it  in  print  is  in  a  collection  of  teries  which  earliest  excelled  in  illu- 

poems, 'DeCormptoEcclesise  Statu,'  minating,  and  it  was  Irish  monks 

oy  Flacius  Illyricus,  who  laboured  at  who  taught  the  art  to  the  Saxons, 

that  subject,  and  compiled  also  a  very  Bede  mentions  that  it  was  the  cus- 

useful  work  called  *  Catalogus  Testi-  tom  to  send  English  youth  to  Ireland 

um  Veritatis,'  or  an  account  of  those  to  study  at  Irish  monasteries.    The 

many  witnesses  to  the  truth  who  mode  of  carrying  on  the  work  never 

sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  changed,  and  was  the  same  in  the 

from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  Continental  as  in  the  English  monas- 

times  of  Luther,  their  works  being  teries, 

but    a    foreshadowing  of    his.     We  *«  The  parchment  was  cut  into  sheets  of 

cannot  speak  too  highly  (adds  Mr.  the  required  size,   and    prepared  for  the 

Hill)  of  this  poem  of  Bernard,  nor  of  copyist  in  the    following  manner :— they 

the  merits  of  Dr.  Neale'S  translation,  were  first  rubbed  over  with  the  powdered 

The  original  is  written  in  one  of  the  ^^^^  *>^  ^^®  cuttle-fish,  or  with  the  ashes  of 

most  difficult  of  all  metres,  techni-  »  ^^^^a'n  kind  of  bone  or  wood  burned  and 

cally  called,  *leonini  cristoti  trilices  P^l^f»"d;  a  wheel  with  sharp  teeth  at 

daotvlifi '  A  dartvlir  hflxametfir  divid-  *^*^  distances  was  then  run  down  each 

aact>  iici,  a  aactyiic  nexameter,  aiy la-  ^.^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^ 

ed  into  three  parts,  with  a  tailed  ^^^^  ^  j^j^^  between  which  the  matter 

rhym^  and  rhymes  between  the  two  ^as  to  be  written;  it  was  then  handed  to 

first  clauses.     Dr.  Neale  gives  a  Spe-  the  scribe,  who  began  his  work.    In  the 

cimen  of  this  verse  in  English  : —  ancient  manuscripts  there  is  to  be  foimd  no 

"*Time  will  be  ending  soon,  heaven  wiU  ^«^^S  or  table  of  contents.     The  whole 

be  rending  soon,  fast  we  and  pray  we ;  ^^'^  ^*«  ^»^»'^!?  "^^  P»?^«*«  ^'  ^^' 

Comes  the  most  merciful ;   comn  the  f '^'^^  *^^^  ^^^    contammg  about  four 

most  terrible;   watch  we  whUe  mav  ^^Ti     ^^^'^    packeU     were    sometimes 

—.^1  >'                                                   *  marked  with  a  number  temporarily  on  the 

.  .                      .  first  page,  which  was  cut  off  when  the  whole 

The  imagery  in  the  original  poem  is  was  bound.    At  the  end  of  each  section  of 

described  as  gorgeous,  and  the  stanzas  leaves  the  scribe  wrote  the  word  with  which 

quoted  are  very  fine.    Dr.  Neale  had  the  next  section  should  commence,  a  practice 

good  material  to   work  upon   when  continued  by  printers  under  the  title  of*  catch 

making    his    vigorous    and    flowing  ^ords*    ^  »  manuscript  contained  several 

translation  from  Latin  like  this,—  J'^f  ^^  °^  ^'^^"{^  f "**J^Jf\*  ^'^  «'  <^^\- 

^  ^  tents  was  appended,  the  initial  word  of  each 

♦*  Hora  novissima,  tempora  peasima  sunt,  tract,  and  the  number  of  sections.    As  soon 

vigilemus !  as  the  copying  was  finished,  the  work  of 

Ecce  minaciter  imminet  aibiter  ille  su-  illustration  commenced. 

premuB.  **  The  outlines  were  traced  with  a  pencil 

Imminet,  imminet,   nt  mala   terminet,  made  of  silver,  or  brass  with  a  diver  point; 

•qua  coronet  then  the  metallic  outlines  were  gone  over 

Recta  remuneret,  anxia  liberet,  athera  ^uh  a  fine  quill  pen,  dipped  in  a  prepara- 

donet  tion  of  lampblack  and  gum.      There  are 

*                 *                                 *  many  MSS.  extant  orginally  intended  to 

"Patrialuminis,insciatarbini8,in8cU  litis,  i,e  illuminated,  but,  from  some  unknown 

Give  replebitur  ampUficabitur  Israelitis.  cause,  have  come  down  to  us  in  this  nn- 

Patria  splendida,  terraque  florida,  libera  finished  sUte  of  ouUme  sketches.      The 

spiniSi  next  step  was  to  wash  in  the  shades  with 

Danda  fidelibus  est  ibi  civibns,  hie  pere-  ink  and  water  of  three  degrees  of  strength ; 

enniB.**  at  this  point  the  gilding  was  done,  in  order 


pardoned  to   the  monks.     The  Jietal  leaf  on  a  thick  smooth  bed  made  of 

scriptorium    may    not    have    been  fine  plaster,  carefully  ground ;  they  wen 

the  noost   spiritual,  but  it  was   cer-  then  burnished,  and  if  it  were  intended  to 

tainly  among   the    moat    useful   of  decorate  these  raised  gold  grounds  with 
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engravingR  or  patterns  cut  in  the  metal,  channels,  with  increased  vigOUT  and 

tbAfc  was  done  as  the  next  stoge.     After  nobler  aim.     It  took  up  philosophy, 

this  the  kip  masses  of  flat  painted  gilding  purged  it  of  its  errors,  and  of  ptdlo- 

S.^.™!'.  **°      f  7^"?  ]^  ^  "^'^^  sophers  made  Fathers;  it  took  up 

the  utmost  care  as  to  the  tmts.     The  last  „«fl„«^   „«  i  u„.i^  •*  i^w        i.      n     • 

pro««s,  which  wasinlrasted  only  to  superior  «^^^f  ^'  »°^  ^^?  ^^  1*^?^  ^^  ^^""X"' 

hands,  was  that  of  diapering,  pencilling,  ^^6  huiiiau  suflei  liig,  and  assui.ge  the 

inserting  brilliant  touches  of  gold  and  white,  physical   condition   ol  humanity  ;  it 

and  in  fact  finishing  the  whole  work.  These  took  up  art,  and  not  only  embellished 

two  forms  of  gold  work,  the  embossed  and  it,  but  gave  it  an  inexhaustible  realm 

the  flat,  are  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  of  Subjects — a  realm  in  which  it  has 

MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen-  been  labouring  ever  since,  and  though 

tunes.  They  prepared  their  gold  with  great  improving  and  advancing  in  each  age, 

care.    In  the  fourteenth  century  the  gold  j^  gpitg  of  enemies  its  power  is  un- 

Z^  fT     ""i       ?°T  ^?;^'""^  diminished; it hjw been, asitsFounder 

:at!^L"'atLrr;rir^1y^^^^^  declared  it  shouM  be  the  salt  of  the 

las,  the  pulverization  of  gold  for  pamtiug  ^^^^  >  ^^  *^as  rescued  the  World  in 

forms  a  difficult  process;  he  directs  that  the  moments  of    darkness  and  danger, 

pure  gold  should  be  filed  into  a  cup,  and  aroused  it  from  apathy  and  indiffer- 

then  washed  with  a  pencil  in  thp  shell  of  a  ence,  purged  it,  Stimulated  it,  Bcnt  it 

Bca  fish,  after  which  it  is  to  be  milled  in  a  on  in  the  right  way,  and  brought  it 

morUr  made  of  coi)per  and  tin,  with  a  long  back   again   when   it  had   peevishly 

pcsUe  worked  by  a  strap  and  wheel.   Then  wandered ;  and  not  the  least  evidence 

the  gold  fiUnga  are  to  be  mUled  in  water  of  i^  purifying  and  elevating  effects 
for  twoor  three hou« and  gradually  poured  [^^  tine  arte,  is   the  rise   and 

off.      The  powder  thus  produced  was  to  be  jf,.^!^^ l  ^r  _• '    i       •   *•        xt   ^ 

tempered  ^th  isinglais  and  laid  on  a  development  of  missal  painting,  that 
ground  of  red  lead,  mixed  with  the  white  ^^?:^}y  ^t  cloistered  holmess." 
of  an  egg;  after  this  it  was  burnished  with  J-hlS  notice  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  bloodstone,  a  shining  horn  tablet  being  a  complete  examination  of  Mr.  HiU's 
placed  under  the  gilded  picture.  The  valuable  book,  far  less  of  the  interest- 
Anglo-Saxons  used  to  rub  gold  filings  in  a  ing  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted 
mortar  with  sharp  vinegar,  and  then  dis-  go  much  attention.  It  may  suffice, 
solve  them  with  salt  and  nitre."  however,  to  indicate  how  much  he  has 
Even  the  illuminatine  art  was  enriched  our  literature  in  this  depart- 
prostituted  as  theologic^  error  in-  ment,  and  to  induce  many  to  peruse 
creased,  and  the  pictorial  marginal  his  picturesque  pages.  Mr.  Hilrs  eru- 
representations  were  made  to  convey  dition  is  extensive,  his  fidelity  as 
new  doctrine  in  various  forms.  The  investigator  manifest  even  in  hia 
devotion  which  inspired  the  laborious  style,  and  his  high  intellectual  powers 
efforts  of  the  earlier  monks  remained,  are  unquestionable.  Greater  jus- 
and  the  art  itself  lost  none  of  its  tice  to  what  was  benevolent,  re- 
power,  but  the  purity  and  elevation  fined,  and  inspiring  in  the  habiti 
of  the  religious  sentiment  had  van-  aims,  and  practices  of  the  monks  of 
ished,  and  this  degeneration  was  the  olden  time  could  not  have  been 
expressed  in  a  variety  of  incongruities,  done  by  any  writer,  whilst  his  appre- 
It  was  the  printing-press,  however,  ciation  of  their  works  and  motives 
which  finally  destroyed  it,  and  any  at-  never  betrays  a  principle  or  sinks  into 
tempt  in  these  days  to  revive  it  can  only  weak  sentimentalism.  His  elegant 
be  the  fashion  of  a  month  or  so.  With  volume  should  have  a  place  in  every 
many  of  the  old  rich  specimens  before  good  library.  It  is  a  contribution  to 
our  eyes,  in  a  state  of  preservation,  the  history  of  England  rendered 
it  is  hard  to  look  with  favour  upon  especially  valuable  by  the  fact  that 
the  bungling  attempts  of  modern  verymanyof  the  most  interesting  and 
"  mediaevalists."  Our  author,  who  curious  of  the  cross-lights  whicn  he 
is  the  very  opposite  in  disposition  to  throws  upon  the  progress  of  the  Con- 
those  sentimentalists,  can  ^et  write  stitution  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
beautifully.  "  We  may  see  in  all  this  fection,  and  many  of  the  expositions 
painting  and  sculpture,  poetry  and  he  is  enabled  to  make  of  ancient 
music,  the  marvellous  adaptability  of  struggles  between  the  lay  and  clerical 
Christianity  as  a  regenerator  and  power,  have  been  derived  directly 
stimulant,  how  it  takes  up  what  is  from  original  documents  onl^  lately 
good  in  the  world — genius,  skill,  love,  made  accessible  to  the  histoncsd  stu- 
devotion,  and  starts  them  into  new  dent. 
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SWEBT  AKNE  PAGE. 
CHAPTEB  VIL 

MR.  mob's  WXLU 

Algernon  Page  died  of  disease  of  rible  grief  which  his  death  caused 
the  heart,  a  malady  for  whose  fatal  sweet  Anne  Page  to  suifer  7  It  was 
ending  he  had  long  been  prepared,  perhaps  the  worst  time  for  this  child, 
His  loss  was  felt  in  Idlechester.  Of  already  motherless,  to  lose  her  father, 
immense  advantage  to  country  towns  Just  on  the  verge  of  womanhood, 
is  the  residence  of  men  of  culture,  she  had  especial  need  of  the  guidance 
who  stand  aside  from  the  main  which  he  alone  could  have  given, 
grooves  of  ambitious  life,  and  stead-  Hers  was  sorrow  beyond  words, 
fastly  and  silently  follow  their  fa-  Claudia  found  herself  powerless  to 
vourite  pursuits.  Time  was,  within  console  her  poor  little  cousin, 
the  remembrance  of  many  of  us,  that  Mr.  Pa^e,  knowing  his  precarious 
certain  cities  —  notably  York  and  tenure  of  life,  had  miule  his  will  years 
Bath — had  certain  famous  names  con-  before,  and  left  it  in  Mr.  Drax's  cus- 
nected  with  them.  As  a  consequence,  tody.  That  gentleman,  and  Kalph 
such  cities  had  a  societv  devoid  or  and  Walter  Branscombe,  were  named 
that  provincialism  whicn  Mr.  Mat-  Anne's  trustees.  She  was  directed 
thew  Arnold  denounces  ;  and  those  to  reside  in  the  house  at  Idlechester 
whom  necessity  compelled  to  reside  until  she  came  of  age,  unless  her 
there  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  marriage  occurred  before  that  time, 
refined  and  classical  atmosphere  of  and  a  thousand  a  year  was  set  aside 
the  upper  social  stratum,  but  now,  for  her  maintenance  during  her 
scarcely  a  great  writer  or  artist  can  minority.  A  sealed  document  accom- 
be  named  who  is  not  a  Londoner,  or  panied  the  will,  and  was  not  to  be 
a  dweller  in  a  home  county,  so  tnat  opened  until  her  coming  of  age,  un- 
London  may  be  accessible  to  him ;  less  she  should  marry  before  that 
whence  the  society  in  country  towns  time,  when  it  was  to  be  read  immc- 
sinks  to  the  level  of  those  residents  diately  after  the  ceremony.  Funded 
whom  occupation  keeps  there.  Even  property  producing  five  hundred  a 
Edinburgh  feels  the  centralizing  year  was  left  to  Stephen  Langton. 
power,  the  centripetal  force — and  Legacies  of  a  thousand  pounds  each 
Messrs.  Blackwood  have  settled'  went  to  the  three  trustees;  and  if 
quietly  down  next  door  to  Messrs.  Anne  died  unmarried  before  the  age 
Longman,  and  the  chief  Scottish  of  twenty-one,  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
periodicals,  from  the  Edinburgh  Re-  perty  went  to  Ralph  Branscombe,  of 
view  to  Cfiamberffs  Joumaly  are  pub-  Branscombe,  esquire,  and  the  re- 
lished in  London.  mainder  to   the   Reverend   Walter 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Pace's  loss  was  Branscombe.     The    whole    amount 

felt  in  Idlechester.    Of  good  birth  disposed  of  by  the  will  was  about 

and  easy  fortune,  with  high  scientific  four  thousand  a  year, 

rank,  his  social  reserve  had  not  pre-  I  suppose  Stephen  Langton  was 

vented  him  from    exercising  much  more  surprised  than  anybody  else  at 

quiet  influence.    Great  men  in  his  his  good  fortune.    He  knew  that  bis 

own  special  line  were  his  frequent  benefactor  was  willing  to  give  him 

visitors.    His  incomparable  gardens  his  daughter,  but  he  did  not  know 

attracted  others,  who  knew  nothing  that  in  his  thoughtful  kindness  he 

of  scientific  botany,  but  could  appre-  would  also  give  him  independence, 

ciate  floral  beauty.    Perfectly  inde-  It  was  the  very  gift  he  needed.    It 

pendent,  above  ducal  insult  or  epis-  saved   him   from   the   necessity  of 

copal  patronage  or  decano-capital  in-  sordid  toil,  and  strengthened  him  to 

trigue,  he  set  a  rare  and  profitable  act  with  courage  when  courage  was 

example  of  an   unostentatious  yet  requisite.     It  is  very  contemptible, 

liberal  and  thoughtful  life.  doubtless,   but   poverty    too   often 

How  can  any  pen  describe  the  ter-  makes  social  cowards  of  the  best  of 
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UB.  Stephen  could  now  isolate  him-  lected  this  direction  ^  when  she 
self  from  the  weary  yulgarities  of  thought  of  it  she  did  it  at  once,  and 
his  relations.  There  are  always  a  day  or  two  brought  her  a  letter 
quaint  comers  of  a  Cathedral  town  from  her  father,  telling  her  to  ad- 
where  the  peaceful  and  picturesque  dress  him,  "  K  M.  N.,  Post  Office, 
mingle.  Stephen  found  old-fangled  Guernsey.  So  she  wrote,  enclosing 
apartments  in  a  dark  polygonal  old  a  note  from  her  uncle  ;  and  the  con- 
house  in  a  queer  trapezium  called  sequence  was  that  the  brothers 
Little  College  Green.  There  he  took  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  Dolphin 
up  his  abode  in  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  Hotel,  Southampton. 
all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  front  In  a  bow-windowed  room  on  the 
room  looked  on  the  Green,  and  was  first  floor  of  that  fine  old  hostelry, 
long  and  narrow ;  the  two  back  from  which  you  could  look  up  and 
rooms  occupied  the  same  space,  in  down  Southampton's  long,  busy,  pic- 
length,  as  tne  front,  and  gave  on  a  turesque  Hi^h-street.  Devil  Brans- 
garden  such  as  one  sees  in  ecclesiastic  combe  met  his  clerical  brother.  You 
towns,  and  nowhere  else.  A  garden  can  always  get  a  good  bottle  of  wine 
where  the  scandent  plants  have  at  the  Dolphin,  and  there  stood 
stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  between  them  a  claret-jug,  holding 
the  ivy  is  a  monster  of  vegetation  ;  excellent  Chateau-Lafitte.  And  thus 
and  there  are  two  or  three  apple  they  conversed, 
trees,  mossy,  gnarled,  decrepit,  bear-  "  I  told  Drax  not  to  pay  over  that 
ing  few  fruit,  but  of  such  quality  as  thousand  pounds  to  your  account  at 
Covent  Garden  never  knows,  not-  Coutts's,  not  knowing  how  you  might 
withstanding  its  monastic  name,  stand  there,"  said  Walter. 
Stephen  haa  besides  a  dark  deep  fish-  "  I  don't  think  you  often  make  a 
pond,  with  two  or  three  enormous  mistake.  My  account  must  be  a 
carp  in  it  that  came  to  him  for  bread  good  deal  overdrawn.  The  thousand 
crumbs.  He  used  one  of  these  back  will  be  useful  for  immediate  ex- 
rooms  as   a   bedroom ;   the   other,  penses.'' 

accessible   only    through   the    bed-  '^So  I  thought,  and  brought   it 

room,  was  devoted  to  his  books  and  with  me  in  notes.    Claudia  doesn't 

his  cigars.    For  these  bachelor  quar-  want  any  money  just  now.     She's 

ters  he  paid  half  a  guinea  a  week ;  been   living    for   nothing    at   poor 

which  was  thought  rather  a  high  Pace's,  and  her  own  little  income  is 

price  in  Idlechester,  in  those  days  quite  enough  for  her." 

before  railways.    He  could  not  at  "What  in  the  world  made  Page 

this  time  see  much  of  Anne  Pa^e,  leave  young  Langton  anything  ?" 

who  had  naturally  fallen  into  the  "  Langton  is  engaged  to  his  daugh- 

hands  of  her  relations,  Claudia,  and  ter — a  mere  baby— only  sixteen  ;  we 

Winifred,  and  Winifred's  father.    So  can  do  anything  with  her." 

he  wrote  a  little,  and  studied  a  little,  **  What  do  you  propose  to  do  1" 

and   dreamt  much  of  that  distant       "Listen  a  moment.     Drax " 

wondrous    world    whose    existence  Here  the  Rector  dropped  his  voice 

Claudia   Branscombe    had  revealed    involuntarily "  Drax  has  told  me 

to  him.  the  contents  of  that  sealed  codicil. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Drax  had  made  a  It  leaves  the  whole  property  in  this 

communication  to  the  Rev.  Walter  way.    If  Langton  and  the  little  girl 

Branscombe,    and    that    excellent  are  married,  half  of  it  is  settled  on 

clergyman  desired  to  pass  it  on  to  his  each  of  them.     The  same  thing  is  to 

brother.    But  how  1  Claudia  had  no  take  place  if  she  declines  to  marry 

idea  where  her  father  was.     Devil  him.    But,  if  he  declines  to  marry 

Branscombe  did  not  believe  that  girls  her.  she  sets  the  whole  property." 

could  keep  secrets,  so  he  kept  his  own.  '^Is  the   codicil    valid,   do    you 

Raphael  might  know  :  but  where  was  think  1'* 

Raphael  7    But  her  father  had  told  "  Well,  if  not,  it  is  no  good  for  us 

her   that,  if  she  wanted  to  com-  to  upset  it,  as  of  course  the  child 

municate  with  him  on  anything  im-  would  then  get  everything  uncondi- 

portant,  she  was  to  send  to  the  TimeB  tionaUv." 

this  advertisement-^  "  I  don't 


this  advertisement-^  "  Idon  t^e  anything  to  be  done," 

"  Good  momiTia,  Papa  /"  -  .  - 

It  was  some  time  before  she  recol- 


"  Good  morning,  Papa  /"  said  Ralph  Branscombe,  meditatively. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  Rector.    «  That 
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boy  showed  symptoms  of  being  taken  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  occupying 

with  Claudia.     What  if  she  were  to  half  the  width  of  the  house,  had  not 

maiTy  him  ]"  been  tenanted  within  the  memory  of 

"  What  good  would  that  be  1    It  this  generation.    But  to  hare  used  it 

would  leave  the  little  girl  indepen-  for  any  other  purpose  would  haye 

denf  been  sacrilege.    It  was  the  pride  of 

**But  suppose  Raphael  were   to  Aunt  Harriet's  heart.     She  gave  it 

marry  her  ?  I  should  think  he  would  periodical  dustingSy^and  kept  it  always 

have  no  difficulty."  in  as  good  order  as  if  she  expected  a 

"ByJove,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  visit  from  the  Queen.    And,  as  she 

of  that  arrangement.    Well,  what  do  never,  except  at  lustrations,  allowed 

you  want  me  to  do  1"  anyone  but  herself  to  enter  it,  it  was 

"  Write  to  Claudia ;  or,  better  still,  a  perfect  place  of  concealment  for 
see  her,  and  tell  her  to  marry  young  Devil  Branscombe.  Here  he  found 
Langton.  She  has  fascinated  him  himself  that  eveninc:,  with  wax  can- 
already,  I  fancy."  dies  burning,  and  the  best  bed — a 

"  My  Claudia's  too  good  for  the  great  bed  of  Ware,  almost — ^prepared 

younglout,"  said  Devil  Branscombe.  for  his  reception.    And,  when  every- 

But  it  seems  a  fine  combination.  I  body  else  was  in  bed.  Aunt  Harriet 
ought  to  see  her  to  explain  it  to  her.  brought  up  for  him  a  copious  supper — 
I  tell  you  what — leave  it  to  me — I'll  an  uncut  ham  and  an  enormous  home- 
come  to  Idlechester."  made  loaf,  and  a  mighty  tankard  of 

"  Is  it  safe  ]"  asked  the  Rector.  her  father's  ale.    He  rather  enjoyed 

"  No  ;  that's  the  fun  of  it    If  it  his  position.    It  was  a  curious  change 

was,  I  wouldn't  come.    I'll  manage  after   rusticating   in    Guernsey,   an 

the  affair."  island  more  picturesque  than  social, 

A  few  days  later  than  this,  as  old  where  he  smoked  on  the  pier  all  day 
Langton,  the  tanner,  in  the  dusk  of  and  played  loo  or  billiards  at  the  club 
evening  was  looking  round  the  tan-  all  nieht.  Here,  snugly  hidden,  he 
yard,  he  became  aware  of  a  tall  man  looked  down  upon  the  familiar  High> 
on  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  street  of  Idlechester,  and  upon  the 
Cither  to  his  surprise,  the  stranger  house  in  which  his  brother-in-law- 
splashed  across  the  shallow  stream,  died.  He  saw  Stephen  Langton  call 
and  coming  up  to  him,  said,  to  inquire  for  his  sweetheart  in  the 

"  Well,  Langton,  how  are  you  1"  early  forenoon,  and  turn  sadly  away 

"  Why,  it's  the  Squire,"  exclaimed  when  told  that  she  did  not  feel  well 

the  old  tanner,  in  astonishment.  enough  to  see  him.  •  He  saw  the 

"Ay,  my  old  friend,  here  I  am,"  Reverend  Walter  and  his  pious  daugh- 

said  Devil  Branscombe.    "  And  now  ter,  Winifred,  enter  the  house ;  and 

will  you  do  me  a  good  turn  )    Gret  by-and-by  he  saw  the  Rector  go  away 

me  quietly  into  your  house,  and  let  again,  Winifred  remaining.    He  saw 

me  sleep  there  a  couple  of  nights,  Claudia  come  out  for  a  stroll,  beau- 

without   a  word  said  to  anyl^dy.  tiful  as  eyer  in  her  sable  attire,  and 

Will  you  V*  little  dreaming  that  her  father's  eyes 

**I  shall  have  to  tell  one  of  the  were  upon  her.  He  saw  scores  of 
woman  folk.  Squire — my  daughter  faces  that  he  knew,  and  criticized 
Harriet  She's  so  cursed  sharp  she'd  the  changes  time  had  brought  them, 
be  sure  to  find  it  out ;  but  she  won't  And,  so  amused  was  he  at  nis  whim- 
split  And  there's  the  spare  bed-  sical  position,  that  he  wrote  a  long 
room  looking  out  on  the  street ;  you  letter  to  Raphael  (who  was  at  Venice) 
might  be  there  a  twelvemonth  and  describing  all  that  he  saw,  and  fully 
nobody  know.  None  of  the  maids  go  explaining  the  Rector's  subtle  schemea. 
there  ;  only  Harriet"  ISTot  till  the  second  day  did  he  de- 

"  That   will   do    capitally,"   said  cide  to  act    Then  he  requested  Aunt 

Ralph.    "  I'll  trust  any  daughter  of  Harriet   to  communicate  cautiously 

fours,  my  old  friend,    but  how  shall  to  Miss  Branscombe  that  she  wanted 

get  in  1"  to  speak  to  her. 

°*  That's  just  what  I  must  get  Har-  **  Don't  say  a  word  to  her  about  me. 

riet  to  manage,"  said  the  tanner.  Bring  her  up  here  at  once.  Won't  she 

And  Harriet  managed  it  extremely  be  astonished?    But  if  she  screams^ 

well.  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  forfeit  a  ten 

The  "  best  bedroom,"  an  immense  pound  note." 
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Miss  Harriet  Langton  acted  on  her  tween  us,  which  isn't  much.    Then 

instructions,  and  Claudia,  consider-  he's  a  mere  boy:  why  I  remember 

ably  surprised,  walked   across   the  saving  him  from  being  whipped  when 

street,  and  was  shown  into  the  par-  he  was  a  childat  school  Still,  he's  good 

lour— a  room  little  altered  since  we  looking,  and  he  might  be  obedient, 

first  knew  it,  except  that  there  was  Wellthen,  Raphael  is  to  marry  Anne, 

no  bright-eyed  boy  dreaming  at  one  Will  he  7    And  will  she  have  him  1 

window,  no  oracular  old  lady  knit-  I  don't  think  she'd  break  her  heart 

ting  at  the  other.    Old  Mrs.  ikngton  about  Stephen,  and  I  believe  anybody 

was  dead.    Being  asked  to  walk  up  could  marry  her  who  chose  to  try. 

stairs,  Claudia  could  scarcely  do  less  But   are   you  sure  about  Raphael, 

than  comply ;  and  she  certainly  was  papa  ? " 

rather  amazed  to  find  her  father  com-  **  One  can't  be  sure  about  anything ; 

fortably  sitting  in  one  of  those  vast  but  if  he  isn't  compromised  elsewhere, 

bedroom  easy-chairs  which  arrided  I  fancy  hell  do  it.    I  have  written 

our  ancestors.      Aunt   Harriet   left  to  him  to  meet  me  as  soon  as  I  get 

them  alona  away  from  here." 

''Lock  the  doors,  Claudia,"  said  "And  you  want  to  get  away  at 

Ralph  Branscombe.    "You  look  sur-  once.  ofcour8e,because  it  is  dangerous, 

prised  to  see  me.    I  came  over  from  Well,  I'll  sacrifice  myself,  if  Stephen 

Guernsey  on  purpose  to  have  a  talk  willhaveme.  He'saniceboy,afterall." 

to  you."  "  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  land 

"I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  papa,"  him?"  asked  her  father,  m  angler's 

she  said,  seating  herself  opposite  to  phrase. 

him.    "  You  are  looking  uncommonly  "  A  month  or  two,  perhaps.   What 

well."  shall  you  do  in  the  meantime  !" 

"Yes,  I  don't  wear  badly,  and  I've  "Go  to  Baden,  I  think,  and  try  a 

been  very  quiet  lately.    But  we  must  new  martingale.    Poor  Page's  thou- 

talk  of  business,  child  :  I  think  you  sand  ¥rill  last  some  little  time,  as  of 

can  do  a  good  thing  for  us  all."  course  I  shan't  pay  any  debts." 

"I  am  ready  to  try,"  she  said;  "But,  papa,  if  Raphael  marries 

"  but  I  hope  it  doesn't  involve  playing  Anne,  won't  it  be  possible  to  make 

6cart^,  for  that's  a  thing  I  never  could  things  square,  and  live  quietly  a^in  1 

do  properly."  You  must  be  dreadfully  weary  of  this 

**^I  want  you  to  marry  that  young  hide  and  seek." 

Langton."  "  We'll  try  what  can  be  done,"  he 

"  what !  "  «he  said,  "  why,  he's  a  replied.    "  I  think  my  wild  oats  ought 

mere  boy,  papa."  to  be  nearly  sown.'* 

"  So  much  the  easier  to  manage.  Claudia  left  him,  and  he  watched 

But  come,  what  difference  is  there  her  cross  the  street  to  Mr.  Page's, 

between  you  ]  seven  or  eight  years.  He  stood  looking  thoughtfully  out  of 

Serhaps.    It  is  a  mere  trifle — and  you  the  window  for  some  time,  and  by- 

on't  look  above  twenty,  reallv."  and-by  noticed  a  stout  seedy  man 

"  You  flatter,  Mr.  Branscombe.  But  pass  slowly  up  the  pavement,  giving 

what  good  should  I  do  by  marrying  what  seemed  a  significant  glance  at 

him )    He's  only  got  five  hundred  a  the  opposite  house.    He  was  just  the 

year."  sort  of  man  one  associates  with  writs, 

"  That's  not  the  point.    We  have  and  Devil  Branscombe  felt  an  uneasy 

discovered  the  nature  of  that  sealed  sensation.    The  man  was  followed  at 

paper  of  Page's.    If  Langton  marries  some  distance  by  two  other  men; 

your  little  cousin,  they  are  to  have  all  one  of  these  looked  like  an  Essex  or 

the  property;  and  if  she  should  refuse  Salisburv-street  lawyer;   the  other 

him,  each  is  to  have  half ;  but  if  he  Ralph  [Branscombe  Knew  too  weU. 

declines  to  have  her,  she  gets  the  He  was  a  shrewd  and  resolute  officer 

whole."  who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  him  for  a 

"  Well,  I  don't  see."  year  or  two. 

"Why,  if  you  get  hold  of  young  "  By  Jove,"hesaid  to  himself,  "those 

Langton,  Raphael  can  marry  the  girl,  beggars  have  traced  me,  somehow. 

"0,  indeed.    Well  it's  a  brilliant  How  the  deuce  have  they  managed  it! 

idea— uncle  Walter's,  I  guess.  Let  me  Luckily  they  don't  seem  to  guess  I'm 

think,  if  I  marry  Stephen,  we  shall  here.     I'm  glad  Claudia  was   safe 

have  about  seven  hundred  a  year  be-  across  before  they  could  see  her." 
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At  that  moment  he  started;  for  ''No,  certainly  not.    And  if  any- 

his  door,  which  he  had  not  locked  body    interferes    with    yoa    down 

after  Claudia,  was  suddenly  opened,    there " 

but  the  person  who  entered  was  only  "  He  won't  interfere  with  anybody 

old  Langton.  else  for  some  time.    Don^t  be  afraid 

^  There  are  sharks  abroad.  Squire,"  for  me,  Mr.  Langton.    I  can  take  care 

he  said.    "  I've  lust  seen  Laune,  the  of  myself." 

SheriflTs  officer,  looking  very  know-  The  tanner  was  on  tenter  hooks 
ingly  at  Page's  nouse ;  and  two  other  till  his  family  were  gone  to  bed  that 
fellows  followed  him,  and  they  went  night  But  they  were  all  off  in  cap- 
away  together.  I  was  standing  at  ital  time ;  and  he  and  Ralph,  after  a 
the  gate,  and  saw  them.  The  others  stifif  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  made 
are  London  chap&  I  guess."  their  way  into  the  tanyard  at  the 

*'  I  saw  them,  Lanston,  and  know  hour  appointed.    There  was  neither 

who  they  are.    How  shall  I  get  away  ?  moon  nor  stars,  and  it  was  pitch-dark. 

They'll  watch  all  the  coaches."  "  Keep  right  behind  me.  Squire, 

"  I've  got  an  idea.  Squire.    There's  and  put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder, 

a  night  mail  that  passes  the  cross  There  are  lots  of  pits  about  here,  but 

roads  a  way  towards  Eastford  about  I  know  my  way  blindfold.'* 

two  in  the  morning.    It  goes  right  A  tanyard  is  not  a  nice  place  to 

over  the  Downs  to  Salisbury.    It's  walk  in  at  night,  the  pits  being  divid- 

fourteen  miles,  about ;  my  mare  '11  ed  by  very  narrow  pathways,  awk- 

do  it  easy  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  ward  enough  by  daylight ;  while  the 

Shall  I  drive  you  over  to-night )"  lime  pits,  in  which  the  hair  is  scorch- 

"The  very  thing,"  he  replied.  "We  ed  from  the  hides,  are  so  surrounded 

can  start  after  your  people  are  in  bed.  by  a  white  deposit  that,  when  quite 

It  won't  do  to  go  from  the  high  street,  full,  they  can  nardly  be  distinguished 

thoujj^li."  from  the  firm  earth  around  them. 

"  No/'  said  Langton, ''  I  thought  of  As  the  two  men  advanced  along  a 

that.    We  can  have  the  trap  down  in  path  so  strewn  with  soft  tan  tliat 

the  back  lane,  and  walk  across  the  their  footsteps  gave  no  sound,  Lang- 

tanyard."  ton  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  light 

''  But  how  will  ynu  get  the  mare  moving  in  front  of  them.     He  stood 

round   there  ?     And   who^ll   bo   in  still  for  a  moment    It  was  evidently 

charge  of  her  till  we  come  ?"  a  lantern. 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  tanner,  " that's  a  "I  verily  believe  those  vUhuns  are 

puzzler.    1  can't  trust  her  with  every-  prowling  about  here.  Squire,    What 

body,  and  besides,  any  giddy  boy  can  they  be  after  at  this  time  of 

won't  do."  night  1" 

After  a  pause,  he  resumed.  Perhaps  thev  want  to  find  some 

"  I  think  I  see  what  to  do.    The  place  to  hide  and  keep  watch,**  whis- 

mare  and  trap  are  in  the  Half  Moon  pered  Ralph. 

stables,  luckily;  I  left  them  there  "nibenangedif Icanmakeitoat. 

when  I  drove  in  with  a  commercial  But  come  along  quietly,  and  be  ready 

the  other  day.    I'll  manage  it,  Squire,  for  a  row.    We  shall  have  to  meet 

never  fear."  them ;  they're  right  in  our  way." 

Away  went  the  loyal  old  tanner  to  The  lantern  which  the  appnjaching 

the  Half  Moon,  and  called  for  ale.  party  carried  carefully  in  front  of 

Jack  Winslow  served  him,  looking  as  them  served  to  expose  them  to  Ralph 

piquant  as  ever.  and  the  tanner.    There  were  two  men 

"  Jack,"  he  said,  "  you're  not  timer-  only,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  lawyer 

some,  I  know.    I  want  you  to  take  and  the  London  officer.    Laurie,  the 

out  my  mare  and  trap  to-night  at  a  local  man,  was  not  interested  enoneh 

quarter  past  twelve,  and  drive  down  in  the  capture  to  undertake  midnight 

to  Lane  End,  and  wait  for  me  and  a  reconnoissances.    They  carried  their 

fnend.     You  must  do  it  all  yourself,  light  low,  and  stooped  as  they  walked 

*nd  not  say  a  word  to  anybody,  before  to  make  out  the  path,  and  did  not 

^  after.     It's  a  matter  of  life  and  notice  anvone  approaching  till  the 

^S*vr  ^^'^ost    You're  not  afraid  ]"  tanner  collared  one  of  them  with  his 

iftii  ^®*^  likely.    Ill  do  it  It  will  be  a  strong  right  hand,  and  exclaiming, 

"(^'lyiark.    rll  be  there  to  a  minute.  "Thieves,   by   Jingo!"  swung   the 

«  Won't  have  the  lamps,  I  suppose."  imlucky  intruder  into  the  nearest  tan- 
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pit.    The  lantern  was  smashed ;  the  into   which  the  tanner  broke   the 

other  man  was  so  afirij;hted  bv  his  animals  he  drove.    Meanwhile  Jack 

perplexing  ])08ition  that  he  went  down  Winslow  walked  fearlessly  up  the 

on  nis  hands  and  knees,  groping  for  lane,  and  through  the  stable  entrance 

the  path;  and  Langton  ana  Brans-  to  tne  Half  Moon,  and  found  her 

eombe.  kicking  him  out  of  the  way.  way  to  her  bedchamber, 

pushea  forward  down  the  hill,  crossed  '*  I  didn't  think  it  was  the  Squire," 

the  brook,  and  were  soon  at  Lane  End.  she  said  to  herself  while  disrobing. 

"  That  poor  devil  won't  be  drowned,  "  Well,  he's  a  gentleman  every  inch, 

I  hope,"  said  Ralph.  though  they  do  say  he's  so  wild,  and 

*'  Drowned,   no  !"   said    Langton.  he's  just  the  man  I'd  marry  if  he  was 

"  He'll  be  tanned,  though.      There  young  enough  and  would  have  me." 

isn't  much  stuff  in  that  pit,  but  I  How  these   wild  men  fascinate 

doubt  if  he'll  get  out  till  the  morning,  women  of  all  sorts  ! 

unless   the  other   rascal  has  sense  '*  I'm  well  out  of  that,  Langton," 

enough  to  help  him."  said  Ralph,  as  the  mare  went  merrily 

^  I  expect  he'll  be  afraid  to  move,"  along, 

said  Ralph.    "It's  a  deuced  awkward  "Yes;  they  were  on  the  scent, 

trap  to  be  caught  in.     Your  men  will  evidently.    Downright  fools  to  come 

probably  find  them  both  there  in  the  into  the  yard  by  nigh^  though.    I 

morning."  suppose  those  Londoners  had  never 

Which  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  seen  a  tanyard  before." 

You  have  probably  never  fallen  into  "  They  won't  want  to  see  another," 

a  tanpit,   reader.     I   have,  and   I  said    Ralph,    laughing.     "What  a 

assure  you  it  is  not  nice.    It  was  the  thorough  trump  tnat  little  Winslow 

lawyer  who  got  in.  and  there  he  was  girl  is  !    I  gave  her  a  kiss,  but  I'd 

found  at  about  half-past  six  up  to  his  have  given  her  a  handful  of  guineas 

arm-pits  in  tan.     The  bailin,  more  if  I'd  thought  she'd  take  them." 

fortunate,  had  scrambled  to  the  slop-  "  You'd   have   mortally   offended 

ing  side  of  a  bark  stack,  where  he  her,"  said  the  tanner.     "Send  her 

had  slept,  but  he  had  not  strength  some  trifle  when  you're  safe — a  bit  of 

enough  to  get  his  companion  out,  and  your  hair  in  a  locket,  or  some  such 

80  they  had  to  wait  till  the  men  came  truck,  and  she'll  be  delighted." 

to   work.    Everybody  roared   with  "I  will,"  said  Branscombe — and 

laughter  at  the  professional  gentle-  he  did. 

man  s  plight ;  but  the  old  tanner  told  A  night  drive  in  fine  weather  is 

him  it  would  do  him  good,  substi-  always  pleasant,   and  is  peculiarly 

tuting  a  healthier  smell  for  the  bad  exhilarating  when  you  have  just  sue- 

odour  observable  in  low  attorneys,  ceeded  in  eluding  some  imminent  evil 

He  had  a  great  mind,  he  said,  to  give  — when  you  feel  safe  and  free  after 

them  into  custody  for  trespassing,  long  suspense.    So  Branscombe  and 

and  on  suspicion  of  theft.  Langton  were  in  high  glee  when  they 

Ralph  and  his  guide  found  the  trap  reached  the  cross  roads.  The  mare 
standing  at  Lane  End,  the  mare  now  had  gone  like  the  wind  ;  it  wasn't 
and  then  giving  an  impatient  stamp  half-past  one,  and  the  mail  came  by 
of  her  fore  foot  Jack  Winslow  at  two.  They  knocked  up  the  land- 
jumped  out,  and  it  was  not  so  dark  lord  of  the  little  inn,  and  the  kitchen 
that  Devil  Branscombe  could  not  fire  was  resuscitated,  and  something 
recomize  a  petticoat  hot   and    strong    prepared   Ralph 

"By   Jove,   Langton,"    he   said,  Branscombe   for  his  nde  over  the 

"  why,  who's  this  ?"  great  phiin.    Oh,  those  old  country 

"You    know   her    well  enough,  mns,  with  their  generous  kitchens, 

Squire ;  its  Jack  Winslow."  their  strong  home-brewed  ale,  their 

"  Egad,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  a  great  flitches  always  ready  to  be 
trump.  Jack ;  I  must  give  you  a  kiss  sliced  and  broUed,  their  fresh  eg^s, 
for  tnis.  Wny,  there  isn't  another  their  wholesome,  neat-handed  wait- 
girl  in  England  would  have  had  the  eresses!  Steam  has  annihilated  them; 
pluck  to  do  it"  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  find  no 

So  Ralph  Branscombe  pressed  the  consolation  in  the  gaudy  coffee-rooms 

buxom  barmaid's  lips,  and  sprang  of  the  Magnificent  Hotel  (Limited), 

into  the  trap,  and  awa^  went  the  But  there  are  the  lamps  of  the 

mare  with  that  long  swinging  trot  Salisbury  mail 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THB  PAMTHSR'S  WOMITO. 

Claudia  had  undertaken  a  task  of  hetBelf,  in  direct  contravention  of  her 
double  difficulty — difficult  for  Ste-  own  judgment,  that  it  would  give 
phen,  difficult  for  herself.  Perhaps  her  satisfaction  to  have  a  husband 
she  rather  under-estimated  the  dim-  who  would  do  her  will  unreasoningly. 
culty,  so  far  as  Stephen  was  con-  And  such  a  spouse  she  expected  in 
cemecL  He  was  a  boy,  she  thought,  Stephen.  That  word  **  obey^^  which 
and  boys  are  seldom  true  to  their  first  our  wise  liturgists  put  into  the  mouth 
love  fancy ;  and  surely  she  was  far  of  the  marrying  maiden,  is  a  great 
more  bewitching  than  that  little  trial  to  womankind.  They  know  by 
Anne  Page.  But  she  looked  her  own  instinct  that  it  is  what  they  ought  to 
difficulty  fairly  in  the  face  ;  she  was  do,  to  be  happy ;  yet  they  shrink 
old  enough  to  know  her  own  need  ;  from  it  as  a  timorous  bather  shrinks 
she  required,  as  old  Langton  had  said  from  his  header  into  the  sea  on  a 
to  himself  ten  years  before,  a  man  to  cool  fresh  October  morning.  Shy 
rule  her  ;  she  was  well  aware  that  a  creatures,  whether  panthers  or  fawns, 
miserable  life  awaited  her  if  she  mar-  they  fly  from  the  hand  of  their  mas- 
ried  a  person  her  inferior  in  strength  ter  ;  yet  to  be  mastered  is  their 
of  will,  in  force  of  character.  She  destiny,  their  felicity, 
should  have  her  own  way  in  such  Having  decided  to  sacrifice  herself 
a  case  ;  but  she  did  not  want  her  own  for  the  good  of  the  Branscombes. 
way ;  she  wanted  to  be  obliged  to  Claudia  perceived  the  necessity  oi 
accept  the  way  of  a  man  she  wor-  so  occupying  Anne  Page  that  she 
shipped,  a  man  she  loved  and  feared,  might  not  monopolize  Stephen.  So 
a  man  at  whose  feet  she  crouched,  a  she  encouraged  him  to  bring  his  friend 
very  tame  submissive  Panther  in-  Humphrey  Morfill  to  the  house ;  and 
deed.  Knowing  all  this,  she  felt  that  Humphrey  was  both  useful  and  oma- 
the  sacrifice  she  contemplated  mak-  mental  Humphrey  was  quite  the 
ing  for  her  father  was  of  no  common  modern  Admirable  Crichton.  He 
mmiituda  could  do  anything.  He  went  in  for 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  neoteric  winning  a  fellowship  and  a  lady*8 
novelist  is  generally  a  trifle  too  fond  hand  in  precisely  the  same  bosiness- 
of  little  girls.  I  mean— don't  be  like  way.  He  knew  how  to  talk.  In 
offended,  young  ladies — children  of  brilliant  verbal  foil- play  with  Claudia 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  infantile  hero-  he  achieved  great  success ;  but  he 
ines,  who  are  very  pretty,  and  fresh,  showed  a  preference  for  teaching 
and  nice,  but  who  can  by  no  possi-  pretty  little  Anne  a  few  innocent 
bility  have  any  definite  character,  elements  of  the  science  called  know- 
Watch,  as  I  have  watched,  a  girl's  de-  ledge  of  the  world.  So  the  two  couples 
velopment  from  seventeen  to  twenty-  paired  off*,  a  good  deal :  Claudia 
seven,  and  say  if  from  her  peculiari-  instructress  to  Stephen,  Humphrey 
ties  at  the  former  age  it  is  possible  to  ludimagister  to  Anne.  We  must 
judge  what  she  will  be  at  the  latter,  watch  both  processes. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  why  pretty  In  time,  Steohen  had  nearly  ez- 
creatures  fresh  from  the  nursery  are  hausted  Claudia  s  information  of  that 
perpetually  chosen  as  heroines.  They  world-stratum  called  society.  He 
are  seldom  such  in  real  life,  and  it  was  apprehensive,  as  I  have  said ; 
would  be  a  dreadful  bore  if  they  were,  and,  bavins  apprehended,  he  be^n 
Only  boy^s  and  foolish  elderly  men  to  exercise  his  forgetive  faculty.  He 
think  of  marrying  girls  of  eighteen  combined  the  social  elements  learnt 
or  thereabout.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  from  Claudia  into  dramatic  and  ro- 
that  the  woman  in  her  young  prime  mantic  scenes.  Farther,  he  imagined 
— ^the  woman  in  that  delicious  decade  himself  in  the  untried  arena,  and  felt 
which  begins  at  twenty-five — is  ra-  — ^the  daring  young  dreamer — as  if 
ther  too  difficult  a  subject  for  the  he  need  fear  no  one  there.  But,  ss 
average  novelist  So  he  gives  us  Claudia  ceased  to  teach,  she  began  to 
rii  ^°f.*®**^  ?^  four-year-old  mutton,  learn.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
Claudia  tried    hard  to   persuade  this     brilliant     creature,  a    social 
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expert,  learn  of  a  boy  like  young  Heine,  B^ranger,  'with  most  appre- 
Langton  ?   Much.   A  poet  of  the  day  ciative  palate. 
has  described   a   young  ladv  who,  Now  Claudia  Branscombe's  policy 
being  christened  Louisa,  and  beins  was    transitive  from    the    bnlliant 
rather  fast,  baa   been   rechristened  social  mood  to  the  Platonic  and  psy- 
'*  Unlimited    Loo,"  in    rhymes  like  chologicaL  And  here,  as  I  have  said, 
the8e,so far aslcanremember them: —  Stephen  was  so  apt  as  to  astonish 
**  Loo*8  a  voice  most  deUciona  to  carol  her— almost  toalarm  her.  She  became 
Mr.  Tennysoa'a  songs  to  the  harp ;  rather  afraid  of  the  boy's  progress 
She  can  manage  a  light  double-barrel ;  being  too  rapid.  Learned  in  tne  love- 
She  can  angle  for  trout  or  for  carp ;  lore  of  the  poets,  he  was  first  lecturer 
So  wisely  she  talks  abont  science,  and  then  improvisator.    The  noble 
Tou*d  think  her  a  regular  blue;  library  furnished  abundant  material. 
She  sets  ev<^  rule  at  defiance-  Pleasant  mornings  of  autumn  van- 
And  we  style  her  Unlimited  Loo.  jghg^  ^^^  ^  g^if^.1    -^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

•*  She  can  pnU  a  stroke-oar  on  the  river,  5^  out  beneath  the  leafage  of  the  gar- 
Like  that  muscular  hero,  Tom  Brown ;  dens.    Let  me  sketch  but  one  such 

She  can  ride,  and  at  fences  don*t  quiver  mommg. 

Where  many  a  hunter  goes  down ;  Humphrey   Morfill    had    brought 

She's  plucky,  but  vastly  more  pleasant  Anne  Page  to  that  seat  beneath  the 

Than  most  of  the  nursery  crew ;  acacia  where  Stephen  had  declared 

She  can  shoot,  dress,  and  carve  a  cock  himself  her  lover,  and  was  teaching 

pleasan^  her  chess.     It  was  a  most  barefaced 

This  wiUulUnlmiited  Loo."  p^^^^^^       ^^^^   ^^1^^.^  1^^   ^^^ 

Now  Claudia  had  all  Miss  Loo*8  moves,  and  wouldn't  try  :  her  pretty 
accomplishments,  and  was  quite  as  white  hands  played  witn  the  white 
unlimited;  but  there  was  one  thing  ivory  ;  her  sweet  cheek  flushed  as  she 
whereof  Claudia  had  a  ladylike  igno-  listened  to  Humphrey's  gay  joyous 
ranee,  and  that  was  literature.  I  spirited  talk.  A  capital  talker, 
don't  of  course  mean  contemporarv  Humphrey ;  never  dull  or  taciturn  or 
literature — i.e.,  Tennyson,  Tupper,  all  melanchofv,  like  Stephen  ;  always 
the  new  novels,  and  the  Saturday  ready  with  easy  converse  that  had 
Review,  She  knew  nothing  of  the  perhaps  very  little  in  it,  but  was  en- 
classical  literature  of  this  or  any  other  livening  and  effervescent,  like  the  foam 
nation  ;  and  here  she  found  a  teacher  of  champagne.  So  they  were  pre- . 
in  Stephen.  He,  being  omnivorous,  tending  to  play  chess,  and  Humphrey 
had  read  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  was  chattering,  and  Anne  was  listen- 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  ing  dreamily,  delightedly.  Where 
Fletcher  —  had  gone  farther  afield,  were  the  other  twain  1 
reading  all  that  is  best  in  the  litera-  There  was  a  cool  shady  seat  under 
ture  of  Greece  and  of  Rome — had  the  tentlike  greenery  of  a  superb 
mastered  Spanish.  Italian,  German,  plane  tree  :  "such  tents  the  patriarchs 
French,  and  could  quote  for  her  loved.**  On  a  mimic  lake,  tranquil  and 
Calderon,Camoens,Chiabrera,Gk)ethe,  pellucid,  swam  a  very  flotilla  of  un- 
or  Heine  and  Alfred  de  Musset.  usual  water-fowl,  ^'rarce  aves  in 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  had  scholarly  terrU."  The  mound  on  which  rose 
or  accurate  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  plane  sloped  to  thi?  lakelet 
these  languages  \  he  had  not.  But  he  Claudia  sat  upon  the  turf,  a  volume 
had,  in  that  apprehensive  faculty  wide  open  on  her  lap.  Stephen  looked 
of  his,  a  power  which  enabled  over  the  fair  white  page,  and  with 
him  to  understand  great  poets  more  eager  finger  pointed  to  the  lines — 
thoroughly  than  many  a  perfect  Bcho« 

lar.    Person  was  the  victim  of  false  "Ah!  yet  doth  beautyflike  a  dial- hand, 

quantities  to  the  last,  though  he  taught  Steal  from  his  figure  and  no  paca 

US  the  laws  of  Greek  verse.  Peacock.  ^     perceived; 

whose  algebra  has  well  been  styled  So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methmks 

"The  Ivankoe  of  Cambridge,"  could  TT**i      ?  ^  ^^   •                  u. 

iw    ,               ^    v€»i**w*»**gw,    wui.%*  Hath  motion  and  mine  eye  may  ba 

not   solve    an    equation     problem.  deceived: 

Stephen  Langton  could  scarcely  write  por  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age 

a  grammatical  phrase  m  airy  tongae  unbred? 

save  English  ;  but  he  tasted  authors  &«  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer 

as  diverae  as  Aristophanes,  AnacreoUi  dead.'* 

34* 
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''Vexy  poetic  flattery/'  said  Clau-  shadows  of  the  plane  flattered  oyer 

dia,  "  but  even  Shakespeare  was  too  his  boyish  face  ;  his  lips  were  half 

weak  for  time.     The  fair  face  faded,  parted,  expectant    She  stooped,  and 

Who  was  she,  I  wonder?"  ner  abundant  black  tresses  snowered 

"  She  is  immortal  in  his  Terse,  at  over  him,  and  she  pressed  her  lips  to 

any  rate,**  said  Stephen.  *' But  nobody  his.   She  could  not  resist  the  impulse; 

believes  that  beauty's   summer   is  it  was  magic,  magnetic     He  caught 

dead."  her  before  she  could  rise  again,  and 

"  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  cave  her  kiss  for  kiss.     Springing  to 
what  poor  beauty  one  may  have  is  his  feet,  he  laughed  merrily,  and  ex- 
stealing  awav  every  moment  just  as  claimed 
certainly  as  the  shadow  moves  on  the  »  ^hen  come  kiBs  me,  sweet-and-twenty.- 

"  Heraclitus  remarked   that  you  He  could  see  Claudia  blush  a  rosv 

never  twice  cross  the  same  stream  or  red— she  who  blushed  seldom  indeed, 

twice  look  on  the  same  face.    Yet,"  And  Claudia  could  feel  the  warm 

went  on  Stephen — daring  boy ! — ''you  blush  tingle  and  redden  through  her 

seem  to  me  the  very  same  vision  of  every  limb.     What  had  she  done  1 

beautv  that  dawned  upon  me  at  that  She  was  playing  with  edged  tools. 

Bordia  school."  She  was  afraid  of  this  boy  whom 

"Don't  talk  of  it,"  she  interposed,  hitherto    she   had    regarded    with 

hurriedly.     "  Why,  there  have  been  tolerant  contempt     She  was  afraid 

ten  Apru  perfumes  in  ten  hot  Junes  of  herself  and  of  him. 

burned  since  then  !     I  could  almost  "  Sweet- and-thirty,  you  mean,"  sh^ 

cry,  Stephen,  when    I    think   how  said.     **  Now,  you  must  not  do  that 

dreadfully  old  I  am  growing^ — and  again,  Stephen,  or  I  shall  be  very 

you,  why  you  are  just  beginning  to  angry.    You  are  a  naughty  boy." 

live."  Be  stooped  over  her.  caught  her 

There  certainly  was  a  misty  mois-  two  hands  in  his,  and  looked  right 

ture  in  those  wondrous  black  eyes  of  into  those  great  black  changeful  eyes, 

hers.  There  was  a  strange  expression  in 

^  You  are  not  altered,"  said  Ste-  them — an  almost  piteous  expression, 

phen,     "  I  could  fancy — I  do  some-  *'  Why,  iClaudia>"  he  said,  "  there 

times  fancy — that  the  whole  time  is  is  no  need  to  be  angry.    We  went  back 

a  dream,  and  that  I  shall  wake  up  in  a  few  years,  that  is  all.    I  was  a  poor 

the  morning  a  little  boy,  in  that  snug  little  schoolboy  again,  and  jrou  were 

room  at  Kinjisleat,  with  your  night-  the  kind  and  beautiful  vision  that 

dress  on.     I  remember  now  what  came  suddenly  to  give  me  one  day's 

wonderful  frills  it  had."  pleasure.     And  you  gave  me  a  kiss 

"You  were  a  wicked  little  boy,"  she  of  your  own   free  will,  you  must 

said,  turning  round  upon  him  with  a  admit" 

flash  of  the  liquid  black  eves.    "  What  "  You  are  cruel,"  she  'said,  looking 

business  have  you  with  my  night-  awav  from  him.    "  Let  me  go.    I  am 

dresses  1"  tired  of  this  child's  play." 

"  Ah,"  said  Stephen,  throwing  him-  She  rose  to  her  feet,  imperious  and 

self  back  )ipon  the  soft  sreen  turf  and  angry  as  the  virgin  goddess,  that  day 

closing  hiseyes,"itt«  a  obeam,  I  know,  the  luckless  huntsman  beheld  her 

I  am  not  on  the  grass  under  a  plane  white-skinned  beauty  in  the  Garga- 

tree  :  I  am  half  asleep  in  a  delicious  phian  waters.     If  Claudia  had  b^n 

bed— half  asleep,  drowsily  dozing—  at  this  moment  a  goddess  I  don't 

and  you  are  going  to  ^et  into  bed  in  know  what  might  have  chanced  to 

the  next  room— and  before  you  do,  Stephen.    You  see,  being  very  ancty 

you  will  stoop  over  me  and  give  me  witn  herself,  she  natural^  vented  ner 

a  Iriss.    I  know  you  will*'  ire  upon  him. 

Why,  Claudia,  Claudia,  what  can  "You  should  go  back  to  school 

this  impudent  boy  mean  1    Is  he  not  again  if  I  had  my  way,"  she  said, 

a  trifle  too  precoce )    Is  he  forgetting  "  and  learn  better  manners.     I  won- 

Bweet  Anne  Page  1    Or  is  it  only  that  der  at  your  impertinenoa" 

fadle  humour  which  ever  coexists  "  My  dear  Miss  Claudia,"  said  Ste- 

with  poetry  Y  A  momentous  problenL  phen,  "  will  you  listen  for  a  minute  I 

CUudia  looked  down  upon  him.  Vou  are  unreasonably  angry  with 

His  eyes    were   closed ;    the    leaf  yourself  for  being  so  generous  as  to 
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recall  old  times  by  giving  me  a  kiss,  Jier  triumph.    The  Panther  felt  no 

and  BO  you  pretend  to  be  angry  with  such  certainty, 

me.     Now  what  harm  in  the  world  When  they  parted,  she  went  to  her 

have  you  done  or  hare  I  done  1     In  room,  and  kneeling  on  a  stool  at  the 

point  of  fact  you  were  only  kissing  a  window  looked  out  upon  the  garden, 

little  boy  in  one  of  your  own  night-  There  was  still  upon  her  cheeks  the 

gowns."  remnant  of  that  angry  blush,  like  the 

Ckudia  thought  it  best  to  laugh,  rosy  streaks  in  the  west  that  mark 

She  knew  it  was  ridiculous  to  quarrel  where  the  sun  went  down  in  splen- 

with  Stephen  for  her  own  mistake.  dour.    She  bit  her  beautiful  nether 

*'  I'll  never  kiss  you  again,  sir,  lip ;  she  clenched  on  one  another  her 

never,"  she  said.  small  white  hands ;  her  bosom  pan- 

"Don't  make  rash  promises,"  re-  ted  beneath  her  bodice :  her  great 

plied  Stephen.     ^  I  really  think  that  black  eyes  had  a  lurid  light  in  them, 

m  order  to  console  me  for  the  scolding  "Shall  I  gain  himf  she  solilo* 

I've  had,  you  ought  to  give  me  one  quized.     "  I  don't  know.    He  is  a 

more  kiss — or  at  least  let  me  take  one.  strange  boy,  with  something  about 

I  shan't  be  able  to  believe  you  for-  him  that  1  cannot  understand.    He 

give  me,  else."  made  me  kiss  him  just  now.     I 

I  think  I  may  leave  the  reader  to  believe  he  could  do  it  again,  this 

guess  how  this  overture  was  received,  moment,  though  I  hate  him  for  it. 

Claudia  could  not  for  a  long  time  Yes,  I  hate  hmi  sometimes.    I  like 

decide  whether  Stephen  had  any  touch  him  a  little,  now  and  then;  but  he 

of  feeling  towards  ner.     His  manner  t^// not  have  such  power  over  me. 

perplexed  her.     With  Anne  Page  he  Why  I  could  have  cried  with  spite, 

assumed  the  rishts  of  betrothal,  and  0,  if  he  was  only  the  little  puny  boy 

tacitly  treated  her  as  his  future  wife,  he  was  when  I  knew  him  first,  I'd 

giving  her  indeed  slight  lectures,  ana  whip  him  to  death  almost — I  declare 

makinj^  suggestions  as  to  her  conduct,  I  would.    Hateful  creature  1    When 

ail  which  Anne  took  with  sweet  sub-  I  marrv  him  he  shall  pay  for  all  this, 

mission.    But  he  appeared  to  prefer  I'll  make  him  my  slave.    Can  Ifl 

Claudia's  society,  and  lost  no  occasion  will — I  must ;  he  shall  submit  to  my 

for  a  quiet  conversation  with  her.  and  will.    To  think  that  this  mere  boy 

wrote  verses  for  her,  and  left  Anne  should  be  able  to  make  me  hate  him 

Page  for  Humphrey  Morfill  to  amuse,  so.    I  wonder  what  Cis  would  say, 

He,  nothing  loth,  amused  her,  and  little  if  I  told  her." 

Anne  seemed  quite  content  Winifred  The  idea  of  the  Bishop's  lady's 

tried  once  or  twice  to  make  her  jeal-  probable  amazement  made  our  Pan- 

ous  of  Claudia ;  but  Anne  could  not  ther  laugh.    She  grew  less  moody, 

feel  jealousy.  She  bathed  her  fair  cheeks  in  fragrant 

"fie  likes   Claudia's   company,"  water,  and  cooled  away  the  excite- 

said  Anne,  "and  why  shoulcm't  he  ment  which  had  so  thrilled  every 

eivjoy  it )    We  love  one  another,  you  nerve  of  her  body.    She  looked  out 

know,  Stephen  and  I ;  but  we  need  upon    the    garden  ;    Stephen   and 

not  always  be  talking  about  it"  Humphrey  and  Anne   rage    were 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Winifred,  grouped  together  by  the  fountain : 

"  that  neither  of  you  cares  about  the  Humphrey  was    throwing  pebbles 

other.    If  he  runs  away  with  Claudia,  into  the*water ;  Stephen,  holaing  his 

I  suppose  you'll  take  up  with  Mr.  sweetheart's  hand  in  his,  was  saying 

MornlL"  something  to  which  she  eagerly  lis- 

"Claudia  is   much  too  old  for  tened. 

Stephen.    She  is  like  a  mother  to  "No;  she  shall  not  have  him," 

him,"  said  Anne,  with  a  touch  of  said  the  Panther  to  herself.    "  I  will 

demure  spitefulness.  not  be  defied  by  two  children.  They 

Winifred  only  wanted  to  make  a  cannot  know  what  love  is." 

little  mischief.    She  and  her  father  So  through  the  pleasant  autumn 

watched  Claudia's  game  with  much  weather  she  did  her  utmost  to  charm 

interest,  and  hoped  to  see  her  sue-  him.    She  wasted  upon  him  a  myriad 

cessful ;  and  I  suppose,  if  they  had  times  the  art  which  had  been  tri- 

witnessed  that  scene  under  the  plane  umphant  with  admirers  of  far  greater 

tree,  they  would  have  felt  certain  of  pretension.    It  was  a  strange  game 
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they  played— Bhe  conscious,  Stephen  .  Cunning  as  Ere  her  progenitrix, 
unconscious.  Day  after  day  passed  mother  and  mistoess  of  many  tricks, 
delightfully,  yet  the  Panther  could  she  knew  well  that  the  young  scrih- 
not  be  sure  of  her  prey.  His  very  bier  could  not  refuse  her  his  Tnyme& 
innocence  foiled  her — his  boyish  love  whensoever  she  desired  them  ;  and 
for  sweet  Anne  Page — his  reverent  so  she  desired  them  this  very  even- 
admiration  for  herself,  reverent,  inc.  And  so,  when  Humphrey  had 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  chequered  taken  Anne  away  to  their  chemistr3^ 
with  irreverent  incidents.  And  the  Stephen  arrived  with  his  MS.,  ana 
great  Term  time  of  Cambridge  came  began  with  more  fluency  than  fell- 
rapidly  on,  when  Humphrey  Morfill  city — 

would  be  away,  and  her  work  would  «t>  jj    t»       i      **v  vi      -. 
be  retarded  bv  Anne  Pagers  company.  ''\^t^relt^'J^t'''"^^ 
She   resolved  soon  to   make  some            Morning  wets  with  crystal  dew: 
decisive  move.    It  was  most  impor-  But  lip-roses, 
tant,  for  her  father's  sake,  to  win                Where  reposes 
this  game  ;  and,  besides,  she  was  now             Loye,  and  music  trembles  through !" 
too  excited  in  the  pursuit  to  relin- 
quish it.  And  of  course  the  Panther's  lustrous 

Whence  it  happened  that,  after  eyes   brightened   with  admiration ; 

much  reflexion,    sne  fixed  upon  an  and  of  course  he  read  more  of  his 

evening  for  her  purpose.    Eager  in  polyglottisms,  all  about  love — leave 

her  enterprise,  she  was  yet  cool  and  the  boy  alone  for  that    But  by>and- 

considerate.    "  This  boy,"  she  said  to  by  Claudia  interrupted  the  readings 

herself,  **  cannot  believe  that  I  really  with — 

love  him,  as  I  want  him  to  believe  ;  "  Stephen,  how  old  is  Anne  Page)" 
he  thinks  me  beyond  him;  I  must  "  In  her  seventeenth  year,"  he  said, 
prove  to  him  that  I  am  not  so.    He       '*  And  when  are  you  going  to  marry 

will  fall  at  my  feet  and  worship  me.  her  1" 

when  once  he   perceives  his   good       ''That,"  he  replied,  ''depends on 

fortune.    As  yet  he  is  afraid."    And  her   suardians.    If  Mr.    Page  had 

so  she  decided  upon  time  and  place,  lived, he  would  doubtless  have  wished 

and  on  a  plan  of  action.  her  to  wait  a  few  yeans." 

There  was  a  lecture  at  some  Idle-       "  And  you  are  in  no  hurry  )" 
ohester  Institute,  by  one   of  those       "  Why  should  I  be  ?    We  are  both 

wandering  geniuses  who   skim  the  very  young.    It  would  be  wrong  to 

froth  of  other  men's  minds,  and  re-  hurry  her.  She  is  scarcely  old  enough 

tail  it  for  a  few  guineas  nightly.    I  to  know  her  own  mind." 
rather  think  it  was  on  chemistry ;       "  Are  you  f"  asked  Claudia,  with 

and  sweet  Anne  Page,  having  a  pretty  some  emphasis, 
childish  liking  for  seeing  potassium       '*  Well,"  he  said,  rising  from  his 

flaming  upou  ice,  and  hearing  the  seat  and  walking  up  and  down  the 

explosion  of  oxyhydrogen  soap-bub-  room,  "  I  think  I  am.    You  know  I 

bles,  asked  Stephen  to  take  her.    But  have  been  in  love  with  her  for  ten 

Stephen  was  too  busy,  he  said  ;  the  years  at  least,"  he  continued,  with  a 

foolish  fellow  was  hard  at  work  on  light  laugh. 

a  magazine  article,  which  of  course       "  Stephen,"  she  said,  with  a  very 

was  eventually  refused ;  so  he  sug-  low  inflection  of  her  most  musical 

gested  that  Humphrey  would  be  clad  voice,  "  Stephen,  do  not  make  a  mis- 

to  go.    And  thus  it  was  arranged.  take  in  this  matter.    Do  not  mistake 

Which  our  wicked  Panther  Know-  a  mere  childish  fancy  for  true  love, 

ing,  that  afternoon  in  the  garden  she  You  young  poets  rhyme  about  true 

reminded' Stephen  of  a  translation  he  love  without  dreaming  of  its  marvel* 

had  promised  her  of  those  delicious  lous  power.    0,  it  is  something  so 

verses  of  Chiabrera's —  delicious  that  the  delight  is  on  the 

"  Belle  rose  porporine,  J^^  V^l?®  of  agony.     It  is  top  divine 

Che  tra  spine  ^<>r  .US  to  enjoy  it  fully,  and  that  n 

SuU'  aurora  non  apnte :  ^^Y  l^s  course  can  never  run  smooth. 

Ha  ministre  degU  Amori,  The  gods  envy  those  who  love.    Be* 

Bci  testori  careful,  Stephen.** 
Pibeldenacustodite."  "Why,  Claudia,-  he  sud*  artoa- 
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isbed  at  her  Tehemence,  *'  have  you  know  how  vain  it  is  to  Btrive  to  re- 

ever  known  true  love  then  1"  preas  such  love.    0  Stephen,  Stephen 

"Shall  I  tell  you  a  great  secret,  my  darling,  pity  me  ! " 

Stephen  ?    No/'  she  said,  playfully  She  threw  herself  upon  him.    She 

putting  her  pretty  finger  to  her  lip,  flung  her  arms  around  him  wildly, 

^*  no,  you  cannot  be  trusted.    No,  I  and  clung  to  him,  lip,  breast,  and 

won't  tell  you."  lissom  limb.    She  kissed  him  as  Gleo- 

"  You  may  trust  me,"  he  said.    "  I  patra  might  have  kissed  broad-fronted 

should  very  much  like  to  know  that  Csesar  in  her  youth.    He  could  not 

there  is  any  one  whom  you  think  help  returning  the  pressure  of  that 

worth  loving."  irresistible  embrace.    For  a  half-min- 

"  O,  there  is,"  she  said  ;  "  there  is."  ute  it  may  be,  locked  in  each  other's 

There  was  a  pause.    At  length  she  arms,  Stephen  and  Claudia  forgot,  or 

said —  seemed  to  forget,  everything  but  love. 

"  Come  here,  Stephen.  Kneel  down.  So  Hero  and  Leander  may  have  clung 

I  don't  want  you  to  look  at  me  while  together  ere  the  bold  swimmer  sprang 

I  tell  you  my  secret."  into  Hellespont  on  his  return. 

He  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  buried  his  But  the  Panther  felt  that  she  had 

faceinherlap,  as  if  they  were  playing  not  triumphed.     She  had  miscalcu- 

forfeits.    She  ran  her  delicate  fingers  lated  her  power  over  him.    And  she 

through  his  bright  crisp  curly  hair,  was  not  surprised,  when  that  vehement 

He  was  very  patient  At  last  she  said,  embrace  was  over,  to  hear  him  say, 

"  I  am  afraid.     Can*t  you  guess,  '*  Claudia,  this  is  very  terrible.    I 

Stephen?"  pity  you." 

"  I  can  only  guess  that  he  is  a  very  Yes,  this  was  her  humiliation,  only 

happy  man,"  he  answered,  trying  to  too  well  deserved,  she  felt.    She  had 

raise  his  head  and  look  at  her  race,  vainly  exhausted  all  her  resources,  even 

But  she  would  not  let  him.  those  which  no  woman  should  stoop  to 

" He  is  too  happy,"  she  said,  "too  use.    She  had  offered  herself  to  thia 

fortunate.    He  cares  nothing  for  me.  boy,  and  was  rejected.  Even  the  secret 

O,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Stephen."  might  not  be  kept ;  he  and  Anne  Page 

"How  you  deught  to  tantalize  me,"  perhaps  would  talk  of  her  with  a 

he  said.  pitying  smile  as  "  poor  Claudia."  Her 

"  Listen,  Stephen,  listen,"  she  whis-  haughty  temper  chafed  at  the  number- 

pered.  "Tell  nobody.  Forget  that  you  less  probabihties  which  crowded  her 

nave  heard  it"    She  bowed  her  head  imagination.    If  Raphael  should  hear 

towards  him,  so  that  he  felt  her  breath  of  it !  Raphael  would  believe  Stephen 

upon  his  hair.    "  It  is  you  I  love  !  "  to  blame— would  call  him  to  account ; 

Still  she  held  him  in  his  sweet  pri-  and  what  would  he  say  to  her  1  O  that 

son ;  then,  as  with  a  sudden  revul-  she  had  never  run  siicn  a  risk !  O  that 

sion,  she  pushed  him  from  her,  ex-  she  had  never  taken  a  fan^  to  this 

claiming —  contemptuous  boy,  years  before. 

"  Go  away— you  despise  me,  I  know  "  I  wish  I  could  love  you,  Claudia," 

— ^go  away  directly."  he  went  on  breaking  the  silence,  "  I 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  owe  ^ou  a  great  debt  of  gratitude." 

and  sobbed  passionately.  This  was  worse  than  all.    Every 

Stephen  was  astounded.    With  all  word   he  uttered,  though  intended 

ber  apparent  passion,  he  could  not  kindly,  filled  her  with  deeper  shame, 

believe  her.    He  had  never  dreamt  with  hotter  ire.    She  bit  her  lip  till  it 

of  loving  Claudia,  of  being  unfaithful  bled  ;   she   clenched   her   beieiutiful 

to  sweet  Anne  Page.    He  was  thun-  hands  till  the  nails  indented  their 

derstruck,  yet  scarcely  credulons.  soft  palms.    She  would  have  given 

"  Claudia,"  he  said,  "  what  have  half  her  life  at  that  moment  to  be  re- 

you  told  me?"  venged  upon  Stephen.    0  to  torture 

"Stephen,"  she  replied,  standing  him  with  some  mtense  ingenuity  of 

erect,  and  looking  upon  him  fearlessly  torture— something  beyond  all  that 

with    dilated  orl»  of  living   light,  the  Inquisition  ever  invented ! 

**  I  have  told  you  the  truth.    I  am  Humphrey   MorfiU's    knock  was 

foolish  enough,  wicked  enough,  to  heard  at  the  front  door, "  Tell  them  I 

love  you,  though  I  know  you  can  have   a  headache — anything  "—she 

never  love  me.  Perhaps  you  some  day  said,  and  was  gone  in  an  instant    So 

will  love  as  madly,  and  then  you  will  Stephen  told  them  he  had  called  in  to 
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hear  their  account  of  the  lecture,  and  **  How  so  f  *  asked  the  Panther, 

that  Miss  Branscombe  had  a  bad  head-  **  Why,  look  hera    Two  elements, 

ache ;  and  Anne  Page  ran  away  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  in  close 

see  if  she  could  do  anything  for  her  partnership — closer   than   man   and 

cousin  ;  and  Humphrey  criticized  the  wife,  a  great  deal.    The  result  we  call 

lecturer's  theories,  and  laughed  at  the  water,  and  drink  it — some  of  us.  Now 

awkwardness  of  his  experiments,  and  why  should  there  be  a  third  malign- 

was  learned  upon  isomeric  substances;  ant  element  that  takes  delight  in 

and  by-and-by  Anne  returned  to  say  separating  these  two  attached  lovers  1 

that  Claudia  was  coming  presently.  Potassium  is  the  rascal ;  he — or  per- 

and  thev  must  stop  to  supper,  which  baps  I  had  better  say  she,  for  it  is 

they  did :  and  Humphrey  Morfill  an-  quite   a   ladylike  business — has   so 

nounced  nis  intention  of  performing  strone  a  passion  for  oxygen  that  she 

a  chemical  experiment  superior  to  forcibly  extracts  her  true  love  from 

an^r  at  the  lecture,  and  accordingly,  the  water,  and  so  violently  as  to  set 

bemg  furnished  with  a  lobster  and  both  the  hydrogen  and  herself  on  fire, 

some  anchovies  and  olives  and  capers  Whence  this  mad  passion  ?  Chemists 

and  lettuce  and  endive  and  various  only  say — *  0,  potassium  has  a  great 

condiments,  made  such  a  salad  as  only  affinity  for  o]^gen.'    To  me  it  almost 

a  first-rate  operator  could  produce.  seems  like  the  Jealous  work  of  a 

Claudia  came  down  looking  radiant,  living  creature,  just  as  if  Rosaline, 

and  supper  went  off  with  joyous  the  scarlet-lipped  beauty  whom  that 

gaiety.  rascal  Romeo  deserted  for  Juliet,  had 

"  C hemistry,"  said  Humphrey, "  is  a  followed  him  in  wild  anger,  and  killed 

wonderful  science,  if  one  only  knew  both  Juliet  and  herself." 

something  beyond  its  mere  facts.    I  "  That  is  the  action  of  potassium, 

want  to  know  why-  two  gases  form  is  it  V  said  Claudia.    "The  chemical 

water,  when  mixed  in  given  propor-  type  of  a  jealous  woman.    Curious ! 

tions — ^why  chlorine  destroys  colours  Anne,  the  lecturer  did  not  tell  you  all 

and  odours— why  laughing  gas  in-  this,  did  he  V* 

toxicates  you.     w  hat  we  call  science  "  No,  it  is  some  of  Mr.  Morfill's 

is  onlv  classified  ignorance.''  fantastic  speculation.    He  is  fond  of 

'*  Then  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  igno-  odd  notions.    I  think  he  would  have 

rant  without  classification,  as  ladies  been  an  alchemist  or  an  astrologer  if 

generally  are,"  said  Claudia.  he  had  lived  in  old  times." 

"  What  a  beautiful  colour  the  va-  "  I  believe  in  both  sciences,'*  said 

Sour  of  iodine  is ! "  said  Anne.    "  I  Stephen, 

on't  think  I  ever  beheld  anything  ''  I  believe  it  is  getting  late,"  said 

so  exquisite."  Humphrey.    "  Come,  the  ladies  are 

"  If  I  recollect,"  observed  Claudia,  tired  of  us." 

"  it  is  very  much  the  colour  of  Ste-  They  rose  to  go.    Claudia  took  an 

phen*s  eyes."  op])ortunity  to  approach  Stephen,  and 

"Ironical  flattery  is  cruel,"  said  whispered  in  his  ear  with  singular 

Stephen,  who  was  rather  surprised  at  distinctness — 

Claudia's  gaiety.  "  /  hate  you,  Stephen.     You  shall 

"How  strange,"  said  Anne,  "that  never  marry  Anne  Page.'* 

that  stuff— what  did  he  call  it  ? —  He  gave  her  a  sorrowful  look,  and 

should  catch  fire  when  it  touches  then  went  away  with  his  friend.  But 

water !    It  seems  so  absurd."  not  home,  as  yet ;  it  was  a  night  of 

"  Potassium,  you  mean,"  said  Hum-  glorious  moonlight,  and  they  paced 

phrey.    "  Well,  that  experiment  illus-  the  cathedral  close,  solacing  them- 

trates  the  weakness  of  what  is  called  selves  with  the  enchanted  weed, 
chemical  science." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

IX  A  aONVOLA. 

Hb  is  somewhat  daring  who  ventures  peerless  Portia,  and  that  divine  little 

to  make  Venice  a  scene  of  his  ro-  Jewess  Jessica — 

mance.    Has  not  Shakespeare   the  k  in  such  a  night 

myriad-minded  been  there  twice-r-  Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  lltUe  shrew, 

once  with  his  wondrous  comedy  and  Slander  her  lore,  and  he  loigaye  it  her**-' 
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once  with  that  tear-oompelling  tra-  atretching  to  regain  her  lost  loory, 

gedy  of  the  doom  of  De«demona,  with  till 

.£«,.^  .     . ..      1-.      *  L      ^v  **  Quick  the  round  smooth  cord  of  gold, 

"  That  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow,  ^he  coiled  hair  on  her  head,  unrolled, 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster^  ?  p^j  ^^^„  ^^^  j.j^^  ^  gorgeous  snake 

Nor  Shakespeare  only ;  but  men  of  ^h*  Roman  girls  were  wont  of  old, 

11   ^!r    fA  4.u««  xJi  4.^  «,i.^*»  ««♦  When  Rome  there  was,  for  coolness* sake, 

smaUer  mould  than  he,  to  whom  yet  ^o  let  lie  curling  o'er  their  bosoms"? 

we  m  this  day  seem  pigmies.    Vol-  _  ,       .     *   ., 

taire's  kings,  and  Schiller's  masked  Pshaw  i    Authors  must  not  be  cow- 


exhaustless   East,"  and   in  another  to  read  this  story. 

mood  telling  the  story  of  Beppo:  .,™Pliael  Branscombe  was  m  the 

Shelley,  longing  «}^°t?^*y.5  ^^^  because,  hke  Coiita- 

^^          ,               ^    .     ,    .  nni  Fleming,  he  was  drawn  thither 

"Never  to  leave  sweet  Vemcc,  for  to  me  ^yy  some  magic  impulse,  but  Simply 

It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea;  ^              he    rather    liked    it     Aid 

An^then  the  town  is  sdent-one  may  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Contarini,  the 

Or  read  in  gondolas,  by  day  or  night,  Seraph  had  no  special  predisposition 

Unseen,  uninterrupted :  for  conspiracies,  he  had  a  wonderful 

genius  for  adventure.    He  was  in  the 

later,  Disraeli  the  younger,  with  that  midst  of  one  now ;  or  perhaps  'twere 

hero  whose  story,  as  his  preface  tells  better  to  say  it  had  reached  its  acme, 

us,  "has  had  the  rare  fortune  of  and  Raphael  was  getting  a  little  tired 

being  cherished  by  great  men  :*'  and  of  it. 

Ruskm.  who  puts  artistic  and  archi-  The  Seraph  was  singularly  unalter- 

tectural  paradox  in  sonorous  prose  :  ed  since  we  saw  him  at  Kingsleat,  so 

and  Arthur  Glough,  exclaiming,  long  ago.    He  was  boyish  and  beau- 

"  O  beautiful  beneath  the  magic  moon  *i(|?  «  ^^^r.    No  trace  of  beard  or 

To  walk  the  watery  way  of  palaces;  Whisker  marred  the  femmine  curves 

O  beautiful,  o'er-vaulted  with  gemmed  of  cheek  and  chin.    You  might  have 

blue  thought  that  he  drank  the  elixir  of 

This  spacious  court;  with  colour  and  with  vouth.     He  lay  back  in  his  chair  at 

gold,  breakfast,  according  to  his  old  custom ; 

With  cupolas  and  pinnacles  and  points,  •  and  Louis  suppliea  him  abundantly 

And  crosses  multiplex  and  tips  and  balls,  ^j^jj  comestibles  :  and  he  gazed  lan- 

(\^  herewith  the  bright  sursunieproving  guiJly  through   an  open  window  to- 

No'T^'om  by  hasty  eyes  to  be  confused  ;^  ^j^J^  *  P^^^^®  <>»  **^«  0PP<»i*«  ^ide 

Fantastically  perfect  this  lone  pUe  of  the  narrow  canaL 

Of  Oriental  glory ;  those  long  ranges  ,    f  J^  'Df t  palace  dwelt  tWO  English 

Of  classic  chisellmg ;  this  gay  flickering  ladies,  the  Countess  of  Shottesbrooke 

crowd,  and    Lady    iBmilia   Hastings,    her 

And  the  calm  Campanile!'*  youngest  daughter.    The  .elder  lady 


Gondola,"  and:  has  sung  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^_ 

"  O  which  were  best,  to  roam  or  lest  ?  **  w^  a  lady  such  a  ladv,  cheeks  so  round 

The  land's  lap  or  the  water  s  breast?  ^nd  lips  so  red,— 

To  sleep  on  yeUow  millet-sheaves  Qn  her  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like 

Or  swim  in  lucid  shallows,  just  ,  bell-flower  on  its  bed. 

Eluding  water-lily  leaves,  0^^,  the  breast's  superb  abundance  where 

An  inch  from  Death  s  black  fingers,  thrust  ^  man  might  base  his  head.** 

To  lock  you,  whom  release  he  must;  xr         »^    •!•                             i.  £*       t 

Which  life  were  best  on  summer  eves?"  *  es  :  iilimilui  was  very  much    such 

a  lady."    She  reminded  me  often  of 

Ah,  can  I  venture  on  the  charmed  Browning's  Ottima,  or  of   Byron's 

Venetian  water  after  these  ?    Can  I  Dudil — 

write  in  my  gondola  after  Shelley's  u  geing  somewhat  large  and  langubhing 

divine  lyrics,  or  look  up  eaj^rly  for  a  and  lazy, 

flushed  face  at  a  balcony  tor  an  em-  Tet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  yoa 

brace  of  her  whom  Browning  beheld  crazy." 
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She  had  driven  a  good  many  peo-  bon  to  the  blind.    When  .£milia  saw 

pie  crazy  in  her  time ;  and  was  at  it,  ahe  sprang  up  with  a  promptitude^ 

WfMnt  occupied  in  doing  the  same  and  tripped  down  the  marble  stairs 

kind  act  for  a  young  Mr.  Bouverie  with  an  agility,  which  you  would  not 

Hudson,  a  millionaire  of  five-and-  have  imagined  in  her. 

twenty,  whose  father  was  generally  Raphael's    gondola    shot    rapidly 

believed  to  have  been  a  tailor,  and  across  from  one  palace  portal  to  the 

whose  praenomen.  according  to  some  other.    When  the  Lady  Emilia  had 

wicked  wit,  had  been  given  him  be-  entered  it,  away  it  floated  through 

cause  he  lodged  in  Bouverie-street  these     labyrinthine    canals  —  what 

Hudson  was  a  very  agreeable  affable  matter  whither  t 

Innocent  young  fellow,  who  was  mad-  A   sunny  atmosphere  of   delight 

dened    by    Lady    Emilia's    sleepy  seemed  to  surround  i£milia  as  she 

beauty.      The  Countess  encouraged  lay  back  on  the  cushions,  alone  with 

him ;  he  would  be  a  capital  match  Raphael.     They  were  silent,  for  a 

for  her  daughter ;  but  he  could  not  long  time.    At  last  Raphael,  having 

succeed  in  awakening  the  slightest  finished  his  cigar,  half  rose  from  his 

amount  of  interest  in  those  great  seat,  and  looked  upon  the  lady's  face, 

drowsy  eyes  of  hers.  and  kissed  her  drooping  eyelids. 

Evennow,  as  Raphael  lounged  over  "So  Hudson  is  teaung  you  still, 

his  late  breakfast,  Mr.  Bouverie  Hud-  my  child  ?"  he  said, 

son  was  in  attendance  on  the  kdy  of  "  Yes,  and  Mamma  encourages  him 

his  love.    He  had  arranged  a  mom-  dreadfully.    O,  I  am  so  tired  of  it  alL 

ing  stroll  in  a  gondola,  if  I  may  use  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you,RaphaeL" 

such  a  phrase,  to  see  some  church  or  "  Why,  you  silly  little  thing,**  ho 

palace  or  island  of  the  lagoons — I  for-  exclaimed,  "  what  next  %    Tou  know 

get  what    And  the  hour  had  come,  that  an  hour  with  me  on  these  quiet 

and  the  Countess  had  already  dressed  waters  is  worth  a  year  of  your  slow 

to  starti  and  Lady  iBmilia  declined  to  lazy  life.    What  have  I  tiuight  yon, 

move.  .  come?'' 

*'  I  am  so  weary  of  it  all."  she  said.  "  You  have  taught  me  to  love  you, 

"And  it  is  so  hot'*    And  she  sank  Raphael     And  I  wish  I  had  not 

back  in  her  chair  the  very  picture  of  learnt  it  And  I  never  know  whether 

lassitude.  you  love  me,  or  not" 

"  It  will  be  pleasantly  cool  on  the  "  That  is  a  question  on  which  no 

water,"  said  the  Countess.  young  lady  should  permit  henelf  to 

"  0  mamma,  don't  try  to  i)er8uade  have  a  doubt" 

me.    You  know  what  an  indolent  "/^o  you  love  me,  Raphael  t"  ahe 

ereature  I  am.     You  go  with  Mr.  asked,  eagerly. 

Hudson— you*ll  einoy  it  I  dare  say—  "  How  many  times  have  you  asked 

^d  bring  him  back  to  dinner."  me  that,  Emilia  1    And  how  many 

•   She  sighed  with  the  exertion  of  times  have  I  told  you  that  I  don  t 

saying  so  much.    Her  invincible  in-  care  very  much  for  anybody  but  my- 

delence  made  her  quite  an  autocrat  self )    When  will  you  leani  to  know 

So  the  Countess  of  ohottesbrooke  and  me,  child )" 

Mr.  Bouverie  Hudson  started  together,  "  I  don't  like  you  when  you  jest  in 

the  young  gentleman  looking  anything  this  way,"  she  said.    "If  you  don't 

but  nappy.  love  me,  why  do  you  kiss  me  I — ^why 

^  Their  gondola  had  scarcely  left  the    do  vou V 

steps  when  Lady  .Emilia  so  far  ex-  "Because  I  like  it,"  he  replied, 

arted  herself  as  to  rise  from  her  seat,  "  You  are  very  nice — and  you  love 

and  fasten  to  the  blind  of  the  balcony  me,  I  know,  which  is  very  pleasant — 

a  morsel  of  roey  ribbon.    Then  she  and  I  like  to  float  in  a  gondola  with 

actually  went  and  dressed  herself,  my  arm  round  your  waist,  and  your 

and,  returning    to  the   saloon,  sat  charming  head  on  my  shoulder.    And 

watching  by  the  window.  if  I  am  satisfied,  why  should  not  you 

"  Confound  the  ffirl !"  murmured  be,  my  pet  9" 

Raphael  to  himself  as  he  saw  that  "  But  this  can't  go  on  for  ever,"  she 

silken  signal.    '*  Louis,  the  gondola."  said,  in  speech  far  more  rapid  than  his : 

He  prepared  to  so  out,  tnough  in  for  she  was  eager,  and  he  was  cool 

hsiaurely  tashion.    Having  lighted  a  and  calm.      "You  know  it  can't; 

cifiar,  he  also  fastened  a  stript  of  rib-  what  am  I  to  do )" 
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"For  ever,"  said  RapbaeL  medi-  "Yesterday  awing  th«»waUowi  whirl, 

tatively.    "  No,  indeed.    Perhaps  an  Summer'i  guests  in  a  happier  dime, 

eternity  of  it  might  get  monotonous,  I  ^^^^^  T®  i""*"  °^  ^®  i^^'^^  F"] 

but  I  am  not  yet  very  much  fatigued.  Who  used  to  love  me-when  she  had 

0,  if  I  could  only  stay  in  one  place  **"®  "—When  she  had  time»- 
without  being  bored,  and  you  could 

always  be  beautiful  and  young,  it  « Ah,"  said  Lady  .Emilia,  with  a 

would  be  very  tolerable  here  mVemce.'  gigb,    after   another  pause,    "what 

And  he  kissed  her  lips,  this  time,  ^ould  my  brother  say  if  he  knew  V 

And  then  he  lazily  lit  another  cigar.  u  ^   ^^^  ^^  »  ^;^^  Raphael,  "  you 

"But,  RaphaeV^  she  said,  alter  a  are  in  a  fanciful  state  this  morning, 

long  pause  ;*  what  aw  I  to  do  ]  Tell  Becalm.    I  like  repose.  If  you  worry 

"*®:,,"^  T?^!'^**^]*^?"®?^.,..  ,  „  yourself  your  eyes  will  lose   their 
Marry  Hudson,  I  should  thmk.  brightness   and  your   cheeks   their 
O,  now  you  are  CTuel !    she  cried,  colour  and  your  bustita  divine  curve- 
passionately.     You  know  I  hate  that  and  then  you  won't  catch  me  in  a 
™?P;tti  .  ,          1       ^              .  gondola  with  you  again  in  a  hurry. 

"Which  need  not   prevent  your  Your  brother  the  Earl  is  as  gallant  a 

marry mg  him.      He  worships  you.  boy  as  ever  Hved— and  if  he  knew. 

Come  child, ;be  reasonable ;  you  know  ^^y  I  suppose  he'd  kill  me,  for  it 

I  can't  marry ;  you  know  you  must  wouldn't  be  gentlemanly  for  me  to 

marry  money.     Here  is  this  ^cood-  tin  ^^    you  know-and  I  really 

tempered  young  fellow  as  madly  m  shouldn't  so  much  care  if  I  felt  sure 

lovewithyouasyouarewithme.  Make  there  wafi  a  Venice  in  the  next  world, 

him  happy— and  be  a^  contented  as  and  a  pretty  Emilia  ready  to  love 

you  ain  manage  to  be,  yourself.  me.    But  the  parsons,  who  ought  to 

Raphael !  you  are  a  fiend."  k^ow  I  suppose,  don't  give"  one  any 

"Dw't  be  abusive,  my  pet,  or  I  such  ideas,  Tm  sorry  to  say."      ^ 

won't  give    you  another   kiss  this  The  weU  disciplined  gondoKer;  who 

morning.    Was  it  my  fault,  you  little  t^ew  the  value  of  time,  had  brought 

fool,  that  you  fell  passionately  m  love  them  back  to  where  Lady^Emilia 

with  me?    ^yhyyouwerellkea^pe  dwelt.     Kaphael  gave  her  a  fareweU 

peach — you  dropt  mto  my  hand,  you  jjjgg 

faiow  youdid.    I  have. told  you  aU  '**Good-bye,  child,"  he  said,  "Go 

this  before;  you  need  not  make  a  and  teU  Mamma,  like  a  dutiful  daugh- 

man  talk  so  much,  this  hot  weather,  ter,  that  you  think  youll  marry  Hud- 

There  !  my  cigar  is  out.  son  if  he'll  make  a  good  settlement  on 

^milia  was  half  smiles,  half  tears,  y^u.    I'U  makeyou  a  wedding  present 

So  foolishly  she  loved  this  man  that  Jj^i^  away  " 

she  could  not  be  angry  with  him.  She  she  ascended  the  stairs.     He,  re- 

was  his  slave.  She  could  have  thrown  turning  to  his  palace,  found  that  the 

herself  on  the  ground  at  a  word,  for  pogt  had  in  the  interval  arrived,  and 

him  to  tread  upon  her.    I  beheve  she  that  there  was  a  letter  in  his  father's 

would  have  cast  herself  headlong  into  ^gn  known  hand .    Better  say  "  fist," 

the  canal,  if  Raphael  had  bidden  her.  perhaps;  Devil  Branscombe  wrote  a 

And  now,  while  he  talked  with  this  most  characteristic  and  unmistake- 

cool  cynicism,  she  clung  to  him  with  able  fist,  and  sealed  his  letters  with  a 

*®^5  T  ^^^  1  ■!             )t             -I  XI.  vast  shapeless  splash  of  wax,  whereon 
"If  I  wuld  mar^r,"  remuned  the  a  muzzled  mastiff  and  the  motto 
Seraph,  affc^  a  whil^   •  I   would  "Car.?/"  seemed  equaUy  character- 
marry  you,  <£muia-rand  that  is  more  istic 

than  I  ever  said  to  Miy  woman  before.  "What's    the    row   nowl"    said 

If  either,  you  or  I  ^had  a  clear,  thou-  Raphael,   breaking  the   seal.     The 

»md  a  year,  I  would  mwY-you.     I  letter  was  dated  from  Idlechester; 

don  t  know  that  I  should,  be  happy  j  «  By  Jove,"  said  Raphael  to  himselfi 

I  think  not ;  if  I  know  myself  at  •.  the  old  gentleman  has  taken  a  querf 

all,  I  should  desert  you  in  about  SIX  fancy."   TThus  ran  the  epistle :-      ' 

months.    But  y<m  would  be  happy —  u-^        -n.                    ■ 

for  a  week  or  two."  .  "  Deae  JIaphajki^ 

And  he  hummed — he  had  a  capital  ^*  You  remember  old  Lanffton 

tenor  voice,  Raphael— «  stanza  of  the  tanner— big  'old  fellow  wi(£  a 

Murger's  song :  strong  smell  of  leather.    WeU,  here 
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I  am  in  his  hoase  in  the  High-Btreet,  same  thing  happened,  Raphael  said 

comfortably  shut  up  in  a  tront  bed-  to  his  valet 

room,  and  watching  all  that  goes  on  ^  Loais,  I  want  yon  to  find  oat 

at  poor  Page's  opposite.     Amusing,  quietly  what  Lady  Shottesbrooke  is 

rather.     Nobody  knows   I'm   here,  doing." 

though  Walter  knew  I  was  coming ;  ^*  Her  ladyship  has  left  Venice,  sir," 

settled  it  all  with  him  at  the  Dolphm  said  Louis,  promptly.    *'  I  have  just 

at  Southampton.    Very  fair  wine  at  heard  it'* 

the  Dolphin,  for  a  country  inn.  Louis  was  a  model  valet,  always 

"You  11  say,  what  the  deuce  is  it  all  knew  what  his  master  wanted  to 

about  1     Well,  Page  left  .his  money  know,  but  never  entered  on  a  subject 

so  that  half  of  it  will  go  to  old  Lang*  except  by  his  master's  desire, 

ton's  grandson,  if  we  don't  look  sharp.  "  Left,  eh !"  soliloquized  Raphael, 

Your  uncle,  who's  got  his  wits  about  '^  I  wonder  if  there  hias  been  a  row. 

him,  suggested  the  best  way  out  of  it —  Louis,"  he  said  to  his  valet,  "  I  shall 

Claudia  to  marry  young  Langton,  and  leave  too.  I  shaU  so  to  Rome  for  a  day 

then  you  to  come  over  and  marry  or  too,  and  then  1  think  of  crossing 

Page's  little  girl.    She's  very  pretty,  to  Corsica.    We'll  start  this  evening." 

I  hear :  and,  as  you've  had  yuur  fling.  There  had  been  a  row.     We  left 

it  can't  matter  much  who  you  marry.  Emilia  slowly  asoen(^g  the  palace 

She's  got  close  upon  four  thousand  a  stairs.    When  she  reached  the  saloon, 

year.  to  her  amazement  she  was  received 

"  So  I  want  you  to  come  and  meet  by  her  mother, 

me  and  talk  it  over.    I  shall  start  for  "Well,   Lady   Emilia  Hastings. 

Guernsey  as  soon  as  I've  talked  to  pray  where    have   you    been!     I 

Claudia.     I  saw  her  go  along  the  thought  you  were  too  indoleAt  to 

street  just  now.    Woulan't  she  have  move." 

been  astonished  if  she  had  known  "  I  suppose  one  may  change  one's 

who  was  looking  at  her !  mind,  mamma." 

"  R  B.  "  ^>  0^  course.     At  the  same  time 
I  presume  I  may  inquire  where  you 

"  P.  S.  I  mean  to  go  to  Baden  or  some  have  been,  and  in  whose  company." 

such  place,  and  see  if  I've  any  luck  "  Whom  do  I  know  here  ? '  asked 

with  the  thousand  Page   left   me.  Lady  Emilia.    "  What  do  you  mean 

He  might  as  well  have  made  it  ten.  by  '/n  whose  company* V* 

I  shaU  wait  for  you  in  Guernsey —  "  I    mean,*'    said    the  Countess, 

but  be  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I'm  "  that  for  a  young  lady  of  jour  rank 

tired  of  the  infernal  hole."  to  be  alone  in  a  gondola  with  a  man 

"That's  your  game,  is  it,  old  whose  character  is  so  bad  as  Mr. 
gentleman  ]"  said  Raphael  "  Under  Raphael  Branscombe's  is  sufficient  to 
the  circumstances,  perhaps  I'd  better  ruin  her  reputation.** 
not  hurry  myself.  You  can't  spend  The  girl  was  taken  by  surprise, 
much  money  in  Guernsey,  at  any  Though  the  noiseless  labyrinthine 
rate.  However,  I  must  go  to  talk  to  canals  of  Venice,  with  their  mysterious 
you,  that's  certain— and  it  will  be  a  gondolas,  are  the  natural  home  of  in- 
fine  opportunity  of  dropping  that  trigue,  yet  the  secrets  of  the  Venetian 
litde  Hastings.  She  s  getting  tire-  waters  are  not  always  kept  Gomip 
some,  poor  chUd.  As  to  Anne  Page,  exists  there,  especially  among  the 
why  she  must  be  a  mere  baby  yet  resident  English :  and  the  Countess 
So  much  the  better  perhaps,  in  some  had  that  very  morning  encountered 
respects.  Her  money  would  make  us  another  dowager  who  knew  more 
all  right"  than  herself  of  her  daughter's  move- 

Thenext  momingRaphael  signalled  ments.    So  she  had  hastily  returned, 

early  to  his  fair  neighoour  opposite,  finding  some  pretext  for  the  altera- 

and  sat  smoking  in  proximity  to  the  tion  of  her  design,  and  dismissing  Mr. 

window,  awaiting   a  reply.     None  Hudson  tiU  dimier  time, 

came,  all  through  the  long  bright  day.  "  If  Mr.  Branscombe  has  so  bad  a 

" Strange,*'  he  thought    "Emilia  character,"  said  Lady  ^Emilia,  "why 

is  generally  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry.    I  do  you  let  him  come  here  1" 

suppose  the  old  woman  has  made  her  "  It  is  impo8sible,'*saldthe  Countess, 

go  out  somewhere."  "  to  exclude  an  Englishman  of  fashion. 

But  when  on  the  next  day  the  whom  you  meet  eveiywhere.    But  if 
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lie  were  the  most  virtuouB  man  in  And  he  spoke,  frankly  and  fairly,  like 

the  world,  it  would  not  justify  you  in  a  fine  foolish  young  fellow  as  he  was ; 

going  out  with  him  alone."  and  Lady  Emilia  intoxicated  him 

'*  Not  if  I  were  affianced  to  him  1"  with  an  'mdolent  Yes,    But  ah,  poor 

she  asked.'  child,  she  shuddered  at  his  delicht. 

*'Why  that  would  be  worse  than  and  shrank  from  the  lips  that  touchea 

all,"  the  Countess  almost  shrieked,  her  own. 

"  He  has  no  money ;  he  is  a  pauper,  And,  before  they  started  for  Ens- 

and  is  far  too  clever  to  marry  a  pauper,  land,  she  wrote  a  note  to  Raphael, 

JSmilia,"  she  said  solemnly,  *'  I  don't  which  came  to  him  through  a  gondo- 

know  how  far  you  have  gone  with  lier,  after  she  was  gone.     It  was  a 

him,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  know,  very  little  note, 

but  we  shall  leave  Venice  at  once —  «t^                   •»                 ▼  , 

and  you  will  accept  Mr.  Hudson."  ,   ^Y^  cbuel  Raphamy-I  have 

""  Never:'  said  -Similia.  obeyed  you.    I  should  not  have  had 

"  Yoti  wai:*  replied  her  mother,  courage,  but  Mamma  found  out  that 

firmly.    "Otherwise  I  will  write  at  I  love  you,  and  I  wm  afraad  Edward 

once  to  Edward,  and  tell  him  of  your  ^ould  kill  you.    I  don  t  know  wAdi 

intrigue  with  this  Mr.  Branscombe."  **^®  ^^^^'    ^^^&^^  ^^i,  P^<^'     „ 

The   threat   was   effective.     The  .  -'^'MILIa. 

youne  Earl,  his  sister  knew  well,  had  «  Poor  little  rogue  !"  thought  Ra- 

a  high  notion  of  the  family  honour,  phael,  when  he  read  it.    "That's  all 

ban9  peur  ft  mn8  reproche  himself,  over." 

and  descended  from  a  stainless  an-  He  went,  as  he  intended,  to  Rome : 

ccstry,  he  was  certain  to  hear  of  her  having  written  to  his  father  to  say 

doings  with  indignation.  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Guernsey. 

Good  heaven !  'she  thought,  "and  Rome  had  not  at  that  time  become 

Raphael  wodd  be  killed.    He  said  he  quite  such  a  suburb  of  London  as  it 

*^"^«?9.^   defend   himself.     It   is  now  is.    People  had  not  begun  to 

dreadful.  write— 

Poor  girl,  she  was  awakened  from  .. ,    . 

her  indolent  languor  now.    She  loved  Jj"!'!;*  ^"5^*«d  J  J?«'  !f7S^^,*. 

this  man,  who  was  utterly  unworthy  ^^^^  ^^  **  '^"^  *^°»^  ^'  C"«^»  Metella." 

of  her,  with  the  most  absolute  love.  There  was  no  croquet  at  the  Aldo- 

And  if  she  sacrificed  herself  to  a  man  brandinL    Story  and  Weld  had  not 

for  whom  she  cared  nothing,  it  was  written  their  dreary  books,  nor  had 

to  save  Raphael  from  her  Drother*8  my  friend  Mr.  Locker  set  up  as  Lau- 

vengeance.  reat  of  the  Eternal  City.     Raphael 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  faintly,  " I  only  stayed  a  day  or  two ;  there  was, 

submit   Now  leave  me  alone,  please.*'  of  course,  nobody  there :  and  he  took 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  wept  wing  to  Naples,  to  look  once  more 

as  if  her  heart  would  break.    The  upon  its  voluptuous  bay,  and  the  pale 

Oounten,  heedless  of  her  daughter's  cone  of  Vesuvius.     lUphael,  a  tho- 

tears,  went  away  smiling  at  her  own  rough  Epicurean,  intensely  enjoyed 

success.  fine  scenery.    All  his  tastes  were  ex- 

That  day  the  happy  Hudson,  after  quisite.    If  he  had  possessed  any  kind 

a  charming  dinner,  received  from  the  of  ethics,  he  would  have  been  a  very 

Countess  a  hint  that  he  might  speak,  good  sort  of  fellow. 
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BALZAC — HIS  LITESABT  LAB0UB8. 

In  a  former  article  we  gave  a  sketch  were  replaced  and  others  interpo- 

of  the  life  and  career  of  Balzac  ;  we  lated ;  details  filled  in  which  involved 

shall  now  endeavour  to  examine  his  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter; 

literary  labours.  and  after  an  infinite  number  of  minor 

He  wrote  like  no  ordinary  writer  ;  corrections  it  was  at  last  sent  back 
he  wrote  as  all  great  writers  have  to  the  printers,  to  be  not  corrected, 
written  and  must  ever  write.  Where  but  almost  wholly  recomposed,  ana 
many  men  finish,  Balzac  only  really  that  from  a  manuscript  charged  with 
began  his  work.  He  was  a  devotee  a  network  of  interpolationB,  obUtera- 
to  that  ^^limce  lahor^^  upon  which  tions,  long  lines  leading  from  one 
Horace  lays  so  much  emphasis.  He  point  in  the  page  to  some  marginal 
was  a  long  time  thinking  over  a  sub-  references,  and  other  lines  crossing 
ject,  and  before  he  sat  down  to  his  and  recrossing  each  other  for  a  simi- 
desk  he  had  generally  clearly  con-  larpurpose,to  the  utter  bewilderment 
ceived  in  his  mmd  the  whole  plan  of  of  the  poor  printers,  who  used  to 
his  work — the  subject,  the  plot,  the  pore  over  it,  spell  it  out,  discover  the 
episodes,  the  digressions,  and  even  course  of  these  many  lines,  and  trace 
the  details  of  scene  and  points  of  them  to  their  termmati^n  with  the 
conversation ;  and  this  mental  con-  greatest  difiiculty.  There  were  only 
ception  was  cherished  in  his  memoi^  a  certain  number  of  men  in  Paris 
as  a  whole,  subjected  to  mental  criti-  who  could  "  compose"  Balzac,  and  a 
cism,  embellished,  polished,  filled  rule  sprang  up  amongst  them  that 
with  marked  characters,  whose  pecu-  no  one  should  work  more  than  one 
liarities  he  had  settled,  whose  dress  hour  at  a. time  on  his  copy.  '^  I  have 
was  dear  to  him,  and  of  whose  con-  had  my  hour  at  Balzac  *  was  a  com- 
tinued  influence  on  the  plot  and  mon  saying  in  the  Paris  printing- 
ultimate  destiny  he  would  not  have  offices,  and  the  signal  for  a  new  vie- 
to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider,  tim  to  take  up  the  copy  whilst  the 
Consequently,  when  he  began  to  other  took  his  hour's  rest  Then 
write,  the  labour  was  to  a  great  ex-  what  is  called  a  ^'pa^ed"  proof  was 
tent  mechanical ;  his  pen  travelled  sent  him,  which  with  most  men 
over  the  paper  with  the  swiftness  of  would  require  only  the  slightest 
lightning — he  never  paused  a  mo-  typographical  correction ;  but  with 
ment ;  and  people  who  saw  him  write,  Balzac  it  was  a  renewal  of  his  labour, 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  previous  Between  certain  phrases  he  inserted 
mental  labour  he  had  undergone,  new  sentences,  added  new  words, 
used  to  think  him  a  marvel  of  rapid  obliterated  others ;  a  line  was  XMira- 
conception  and  ready  imagination ;  phrased  into  a  page,  and  the  sub- 
but  the  detail  had  been  laboured  out  stance  of  a  page  compressed  into  a 
carefuUy,  painfully,  in  his  mind  for  sentence  ;  one  chapter  was  developed 
months,  before.  into  three  :  their  order  was  again  dis- 

When  the  composition  was  finished  turbed,  and  not  unfrequentlv arranged 
one  would  imagine  that  little  more  as  they  were  placed  in  the  m^t  proof; 
could  be  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  the  margin  was  crowded  with  a  mul- 
of  revision,  but  with  Balzac  this  was  titude  of  alterations,  and  covered 
really  the  commencement  of  his  with  a  new  network  of  lines  leading  to 
labour.  When  he  received  the  proof  the  portion  of  the  sentences  to  which 
from  the  printer  he  began  by  anni-  they  applied.  It  was  then  returned 
hilating  whole  chapters  or  substitut-  to  the  printers  to  be  almost  wholly 
ing  others,  changing  the  place  of  recomposed,  and  after  another — ^fincd 
chapters,  re-arranging  portions  of  the  proof  ne  allowed  it  to  be  struck  ofL 
plot,  so  that  one  chapter  which  had  Not  only  was  this  habit  a  terrible 
appeared  towards  the  beginning  was  trial  to  the  printers^  but  it  was  a  con- 
now  placed  at  the  end ;  characters  tinual  expense  to  his  publishers.    It 
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cost  them  forty  francs  for  corrections  same  time  one  of  the  keenest  ana- 

for  everv  sixteen  pages.     He  was  l^ses  of  a  certain  phase  of  domestic 

paid  by  the  Jievue  de  Paris  250  francs  life  we  have  ever  found  anywhere, 

the  sheet ;  and  M.  Buloz,  the  editor.  The  title  is,  "  The  Small  Miseries  of 

one  day,  alluding  to  the  labour  and  Married  Life''  ("  Les  Petites  Mis^res 

expense  of  correction,  said —  de  la  Vie  Oonjugale").      Before  pro- 

'*  Balzac,  you  will  ruin  me."  ceeding  we  may  remark  here  a  fact 

He  rejoined,  angrily—"  I  will  give  we  have  elsewhere  examined  more  in 

up  fifty  francs  per  sheet  to  be  free  to  detail* — that  is,  the  obligation    of 

make  what  corrections  I  think  pro-  Thackeray  to  Balzac     There  were 

per  ;  so  say  no  more  about  it,  for  you  not  only  striking  similarities  in  the 

Know  very  well  that  pecuniary  dis-  styles  and  conceptions  of  these  two 

cussions  are  soon  settled  with  me."  men,  but,  strange  to  say,  in  their 

Another  good  practice  he  had  was  careers, 
the  keeping  a  note-book,  which  he  Balzac  began  his  career  in  the 
always  carried  about  with  him,  and  celebrated  Quartier  Latin,  so  did 
in  which  he  recorded,  not  only  the  Thackeray.  Balzac,  as  we  have  seen, 
various  phenomena  that  strike  a  vigi-  went  into  business  and  failed  at  the 
lant  observer  in  societv,  in  the  streets,  age  of  twenty-seven.  Thackeray  at 
in  the  fields,  but  the  happy  thoughts  about  the  same  age  had  the  mis- 
that  so  frequentlv  occur  to  the  mind  fortune  to  lose  considerably  by  specu- 
under  the  stimulus  of  reading,  con-  lation.  Both  men  set  to  work  honour- 
versation,  or  in  wandering  amongst  ably  and  nobly  to  retrieve  their 
the  solitudes  of  nature.  For  such  position.  Both  laboured  for  ten  years 
emergencies  Balzac  was  always  ready,  without  much  success,  in  obscurity  and 
No  happ^  thought  ever  escaped  him ;  with  straitened  incomes.  Both  burst 
no  peculiarity  in  character  or  temper  suddenly  into  fame ;  Balzac  by  his 
or  even  physical  formation  ever  came  "  Physiolo^e  duMarriage,"  and  Thack- 
before  him  without  being  recorded  in  eray  by  his  now  classical  ^*  Vanity 
his  note-book,  which  became  a  reper-  Fair."  In  twenty  years  time,  both 
toire  of  materials,  natural  scenes,  men  were  famous  and  wealthy.  No 
domestic  dissensions  snatches  of  man  was  more  respected  and  beloved 
conversation,  happy  phrases,  elegant  by  those  who  knew  him  than  Thac* 
thoughts,  moral  reflections,  names,  keray.  Balzac,  though  not  much  be- 
plots,  and  even  apt  words.  It  is  to  lovea,  eiyoyed  a  popularity  equalled 
this  book  that  we  owe  some  of  the  by  few,  and  was  feared  even  oy  his 
most  graphic  descriptions  of  nature  enemies.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
and  subtle  analyses  of  the  human  coincidence  is  in  their  deaths,  Bahsac 
heart  ever  penned  by  mortals.  He  dying  at  fifty,  and  Thackeray  at  fifty- 
was  a  true  artist ;  he  worked  like  a  two^  each  somewhat  suddenly,  and  each 
galley-slave  for  his  money  and  his  having  an  a^ed  mother  under  his  roof 
fame,  both  of  which  he  loved,  though  to  lament  his  loss, 
we  are  ouite  sure  he  had  a  true  pure  Thackeray  often  testified  in  public 
love  of  his  art  as  well,  and  to  that  to  his  admiration  of  Balzac's  wntings, 
he  fell  a  victim.  and  his  advice  to  Miss  Bront6  was  to 

It  is  of  course  quite  impossible  in  study  them.    Strange  that  both  the 

the  space  of  a  sin^e  review  to  give  a  adviser   and    advised    have    traces 

fair  idea  of  the  mind  of  such  a  volu-  throughout  their  works  of  having 

minous  author  as  Balzac.    Amongst  drunk  deeply  at  the  same  fountain. 
BO  many  good  things  the  difficulty  of   The  nature  of  the  obligation  does  not 

selection  is  increased,  but  we  hope,  partake  ofthe  character  of  plagiarism, 

by  making  our  selection  as  varied  as  That  is  a  vulgar   crime   to   which 

possible,  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  writers    of    Thackeray's    or    Miss 

marvellous  anatomy  of  human  nature  Bronte's  stamp  have  no  occasion  to 
to  be  found  in  this  treasure-house  of    descend,  nor  could  they  under  any  cir- 

Balzaa  cumstances.     But  it  is  of  the  nature 

The  first  work  we  shall  examine  is  of  unconscious  imitation :  that  subtle 

one  of  the  most  amusing,  and  at  the  influence  which  mind  exerts  on  mind. 
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It  is  the  same  with  literature  as  with  on  one  day,  but  to-morrow  there  will 

life.    From  long  contemplation  of  one  be  lightnmg  and  tempest    And  so 

character  we  assimilate  into  our  own  this  French  sage  observes,  *'  To  know 

a  portion  of  that  character.    Revela-  women  as  I  Imow  them,  would  not 

tion  lays  emphasis  upon  this  great  be  to  know  much  about  them ;  thej 

mystery  of  our  being.    The  continued  do  not  know   themselves,  ana   the 

contemplation   of  the   life   of  our  Creator,  you  recollect,  was  deceived 

Divine  Master,  is  urged  repeatedly  as  by  the  only  one  that  he  had  to  govern, 

the  only  means  of  attracting  his  Spirit  and  whom  he  had  taken  the  trouble 

and  becoming  like  him ;  so  that^  as  to  create." 

the  Apostle  says,  the  consummation  But  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an 
of  that  imitation  of  Christ  from  con-  outline  of  this  lecture  on  matri- 
tlnually  contemplating  his  life,  will  monial  anatomy.  It  consists  of  two 
only  be  complete  "  when  he  shall  ap-  parts,  each  containing  eighteen  chap- 
pear,  and  we  shall  be  like  him.''  And  ters,  and  though  necessarily  there  are 
that  consummation  will  still  be  the  ef-  allusions  to  phases  of  domestic  life,  to 
fectof  more  perfect  contemplation,  for  which  we  English  are  totally  un- 
'*  we  shall  tee  him  as  he  isJ*  Upon  this  accustomed,  and  some  of  us  happily 
phenomenon  is  based  the  absolute  ne-  ignorant,  but  which  strongly  charac- 
cessity  of  purity  in  literature,  more  terise  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
especially  in  that  class  of  literature  French,  yet  there  is  a  threat  fund  of 
which,  appealing  to  the  fancy,  is  most  general  truth  capable  of  universal  ap- 
popular.  What  more  insidious  me-  plication.  It  commences  thus : — 
thod  could  the  Evil  one  have  devised  "  A  friend  speaks  to  you  of  a  young 
for  instilling  sin  into  the  soul  than  lady — ^good  family,  well  educated, 
the  pages  of  an  impure  novel  or  play,  handsome,  and  three  hundred  thou- 
We  all  know  something  of  the  facility  sand  francs  safe.  It's  just  the  thing 
bv  which  an  impure  thought  is  im-  you  are  looking  for." 
planted  in  the  mmd,  and  of  the  diiii-  "  Generally  these  accidental  meet- 
culty  of  exorcising  it ;  once  the  germ  ings  are  premeditated,  and  you  are 
is  planted  it  becomes  vital,  grows,  soon  introduced  to  the  object." 
matures,  and  bears  deadly  fruit     ^  **  Your  intended  will  inherit  pro- 

The  '*  Petites  Mis^res  de  la  Vie  perty  from  a  maternal  uncle,  an  old 
Coigugale*'  is  an  analysis  of  that  gouty  subject,  whom  she  cajoles, 
phase  of  life,  or  rather  it  is  what  humours^  flatters,  and  muflSes — ^in  ad- 
would  be  termed  in  surgical  science  dition  there  is  the  fortune  of  her 
a  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  an  en-  father  to  her.  Caroline  (name  of  the 
deavour  to  trace  the  rise  and  de-  object,)  has  always  adored  her  uncle ; 
velopment  of  domestic  infelicity,  that  her  uncle  who  dandled  her  on  his 
subtle  disease  of  which  a  keen  eye  knees,  her  uncle  this,  her  uncle  that, 
may  detect  traces  in  many  a  gay  her  uncle  everything,  whose  property 
joyous  pair,  as  thev  flit  through  the  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thou- 
fairy  chambers  of  fashionable  life.  sand  francs.    A  mathematical  calcu- 

'*  The  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid,"  lation  ensues  in  all  such  cases,  such 

was  a  mystery  to   Solomon,  and  it  as  the  following : — 
remains  a  mystery  even  now.     In-  Frmncs. 

comprehensible,  unaccountable  rays-  jhree  probable  inheritances,    .    750,000 

tery.    The  way  of  man  with  man  is  Your  fortune,        .       .       .    250,000 

tolerably  well  understood ;  it  is  sub-  That  of  your  wife,  .       .       .  250,000 
ject  to  Lftws  which  are  known,  it  is 

characterized  by  some  degree  of  regu-  "  That  is  the  matter  of  fact  of  all  those 

larity ;  ascertain  the    character   of  hymeneal  processions  whose  choruses 

each,  and  you  can  predict  with  toler-  dance  and  feast  in  white  kid  gloves, 

able  certainty  what   kind  of  com-  with  flower  at  the  button  hole,bouquets 

munion   they  will  hold  with    each  of  orange  flowers,  gold   and   silver 

other.     But  the  companionship  of  thread,  veils,  carriages  going  to  the 

man    with    woman    is    capricious,  Mavor's,  the  church,  from  the  church 

varying,  inconsistent ;  his  wisdom  be-  to  tne  banquet,  from  the  banquet  to 

comes  folly,  and  sometimes  folly  ap-  the  dance,  and  from  the  dance  to  the 

pears  like  wisdom,  the  atmosphere  nuptial  chamber,  amid  the  tones  of 

18  very  unsettled ;   now  calm,  now  the  orchestra,  and  the  flatteries  of 

stormy;  the  sun  shines  brilliantly  the  guests.     Meantime  the  parents 
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8um  up  the  whole  matter  in  two  sen-  conversation.    On  the  box  there  is  a 

tences;   the  husband's  parents  say,  pretty  nursemaid,  and  upon  her  knees 

"Adolphus  has  done  a  good  business,*'  your  little  girl;  by  her  side  is  your 

and  the  lady's,  '*  Caroline  has  made  son,  a  restless   child,  whose  antics 

an  excellent  marriage."   Adolphus  is  worrv  his  mother  and  you." 

an  only  son,  and  he  will  have  sixty  **iou  have  achieved  the  triumphant 

thousand  francs  income  some  day  or  idea  of  taking  your  family  out ;  you 

another."  depart  in  the  morning  the  admiration 

There  is  a  chapter  on  discoveries  of  your  poorer  neighbours,  who  envy 

which     illustrates     the     following  you  the  privilege  of  going  into  the 

truth  : —  countiy  without  undergoing  the  in- 

"  Generally  a  young  person  does  convenience  of  public  vehicles.    You 
not  reveal  her  true  character  until  have  draeged  that  wretched  Norman 
after  two  or  three  years  of  marriage,  horse  to  Vincennes  across  Paris,  from 
She  unconscioufilv  dissimulates  her  Vincennes  to  St.  Maur,  from  St.  Maur 
defects  during   the  first  rejoicings,  to  Oharenton,  and  from  Oharenton  to 
the  first  fdtes  she  goes  into  the  worla  some  small  spot  which  has  appeared 
to  dance,  she  visits  her  relations,  to  to  the  minds  of  your  wife  and  mother- 
parade  you  there.    She  becomes  sud-  in-law  more  beautiful  than  any  other." 
denly  a  woman ;  then  she  becomes  a  '*  Let  us  go  to  Maisons,"  they  cry. 
mother,  and  in  that  situation,  full  of  You  go  to  Maisons,  which  is  near 
joy  and  suffering,  so  full  of  care  as  to  Alfort,  and  return  by  the  left  bank  of 
leave  no  time  or  opportunity  for  obser-  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of 
vation,it  is  impossible  tojudge  of  a  wife,  dust ;  the  horse  can  scarcely  get  along. 
You  must  spend  three  or  four  vears  of  At  this  moment  little  Adolphus  be- 
intimate  li^  before  the  period  of  dis-  comes  restless  and  cries, 
coveries.   They  commence ;  you  fancy  "What  is  the  matter?"  says  the 
you  have  been  deceived,  Caroline  is  grandmother, 
deficient  in  perception,  she  cannot  "  I  am  hungry." 
converse,  she  is  dull  and  has  no  tact,  "  He  is  hungry,"  says  the  mother 
you  are  alarmed,  and  you  begin  to  to  the  daughter.  * 
feel  that  you  will  have  to  watch  and  *'  And  how  can  he  help  being  hun- 
guide  her  in  society,  where  she  will  gry  1  It  is  half-past  five,  we  have  been 
ever  peril  your  self-love.     You  have  out  two  hours,  and  we  are  only  at 
already  heard  her  remarks,  and  noticed  the  barriers." 
how  they  have  been  received  politely  ''  Your  husband  should  have  let  us 
in  a  silence  which  scarcely  hid  the  dine  in  the  country." 
smile,  you  have  felt   quite   certain  "  He  would  rather  make  his  horse 
that  some  such  conversation  as  the  go  two  leagues  further  and  return 
following  took  place  when  your  back  home,"  said  Caroline, 
was  turned  : —  "  The  cook  would  have  had  her 

"  Poor  thing  she  is — "  holiday,"  rejoined  the  mother-in-law, 

"  As  stupid  as  a  cabbage."  *'  but  after  all  Adolphus  is  right  Ic  is 

"  However  could  a  man  of  his  in-  economical  to  dine  at  home, 

tellect  choose  her.   He  should  instruct  "Adolphus,"  cried  Caroline,  stung 

her,  or  teach  her  to  hold  her  tongue."  by  the  word  "economical,"  "  we  are 

Time  rolls  on,  bringing  new  know-  going  so  slow,  I  feel  as  though  I  were 

ledge,  and  revealing  new  facts.  sea-sick,  and  you  seem  to  keep  us  in 

"  You  have  passed  the  allegro  of  the  dust  as  long  as  possible,  my  oonuct 

bachelorhood  and  reached  the  grave  and  dress  are  spoiled." 

andante  of  a  father  of  a  family.    In-  "Do  you  want  me  to  kill  the  horse  1" 

stead  of  that  fine  English  horse,  pranc-  asked  her  husband, 

ing  along  the  Champs  Elys^es,  you  "  Never  mind    about   the    liorse, 

drive  a  quiet  large  Norman  animal  think  of  your  child  who  is  dying  of 

Behind  you,  in  that  substantial  four-  hunger,  it  is  seven  hours  since  he  has 

wheeled  vehicle,  are  spread  out  like  taken  anything ;  whip  the  horse  on 

flowers  your  wife  and  her  mother,  or  one  would  think  you  valued  your 

like  a  large  rose  with  many  leaves,  horse  more  than  your  child." 

They  chirp  and  chatter  about  you,  You  are  afraid  to  urge  tlie  horse 

knowing  well  that  the  noi^e  of  the  for  fear  of  accident,  and  you  take  no 

wheels  prevents  your  hearing  their  notice. 
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"No,"  exclaim  your  wife  and  her  beautiful  than  ahe,  so  that  she  is 

mother,  "Adolphus  loves  to  contra-  obscured  and  scarcely  noticed.  When 

'  diet  me."  there  are  sixty  beautiful  women  in  a 

"  HoweveY,  Caroline,"  said  the  old  room,  the  sentiment  of  beauty  is  lost 

lady  maliciously,  ^^he  does  what  he  Your  wife  becomes  a  very  ordinary 

/ijtftg."  person.    Her  little  smile,  usually  so 

Kothinc  annoys  youmore  than  to  be  effective,  has  no  force  amongst  so 

protected  DV  your  mother-in-law.  She  many  expressions,  she  is  effaced,  not 

13  hypocritical,  enchanted  always  to  asked  to  dance ;   others  more  for- 

see  you  at  issue  with  her  daughter,  tunate,  hypocritically  ask  her  if  she 

and  with  infinite  precaution  throws  oil  is  unwell  that  she  does  not  dance, 

upon  the  fire.  Wnen  you  arrive  at  the  for  they  have  a  repertoire  of  malice 

Barrier  your  wife  is  sulkv  and  says  concealed  under  a  show  of  kindness, 

nothing;  she  will  not  even  look  at  you,  enough  to  make  a  saint  sneer,  and 

and  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  chill  a  demon." 

suggest  that  it  was  at  her  suggestion  "  You,  innocent,  go  and  come  and 

you  undertook  the  journey,  you  are  see  nothing  of  what  is  going  on,  they 

assailed  with  a  number  of  sarcastic  have  wounded  the  vanity  of  your  wife, 

phrases.  &Qd  just  at  that  point  you  come  up 

Your     atrocious      mother-in-law  and  say — 

whispers  in  your  ear,  "  Bear  every-  "  What  is  the  matter  1 " 

tiding  rather  than  annoy  a  woman  in  "  Order  my  carriage,"  is  the  only 

her  delicate  sUuatiom**   You  begin  to  reply. 

get  furious.  ,  Tliis  my  is  the  coup  d'etat  of  mar- 
When  the  officer  of  the  Octroi  says  riage.  For  two  years  she  had  the 
the  usual  "  Have  you  anything  to  tie-  carriage,  the  carriage  of  monsieur,  our 
clare  1"  your  wife  replies,  **I  declare  a  carriage,  but  now  it  is  my  carriage, 
creat  deal  of  ill  temx)er,  and  much  You  order  the  carriage,  and  ma- 
dust"  dame  enters  in  a  smothered  rage, 

She  laughsj  the  man  laughs,  and  throws  herself  in  a  corner,  rolls  her- 

ou  feel  inchned  to  pitch  all  your  self  up  in  her  cloak,  crosses  her  hands 

amily  into  the  river.  under  her  pelisse,  sulks   and   Bixya 

You  reach  home  at  last,  and  Caro-  nothing, 

line  is  unwell,  she  cannot  attend  to  There  is  an  amusing  chapter  called 

her  child,  who  screams  all  night    It  The  Conjugal  Gadfly,  which  of  all 

is  your  fault,  you  prefer  your  horse  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  is  the  most 

to  your  children,  who  die  with  hun-  troublesome.  Caroline  observes  sud- 

ger.  denly,  in  the  most  natural  manner, 

"  After  all,'*  says  your  dear  mother-  '*  Madame  Deschars  had  a  handsome 
in-law,  "men  are  not  mothers.^*  As  you  dress  on  yesterday." 
leave  the  room  you  hear  her  con-  "  Ye«k  she  has  very  good  taste,"  re- 
soling her  daughter  with  these  mali-  plies  Adolphe.  innocently, 
cious  words,  "They  are  all  selfish,  "  It  is  her  husband  who  has  given 
calm  yourself,  your  father  was  just  it  to  her,"  says  Caroline,  shrugging 
like  Aim."  her  shoulders — "a  dress  of  four  hun- 

The  gradual  development  of  ma-  dred  francs.    All  husbands  do  not  pay 

trimonial  infelicity  is  traced   in  a  such  attention  to  their  wives."          • 

masterly  manner,  all  the  shoals  and  If  you  bring  anything  to  your  wife 

quicksands  are  marked :  in  fact,  the  it  is  never  so  good  as  what  M.  Des- 

book  is  a  pocket-chart  of  the  matri-  chars  gives  his  wife.    If  you  use  an 

monial  voyage.    We  will  mention  a  impatient  gesture,  if  an  impatient 

few  such  shoals. '  word,  you  have  this  sibilant  phrase. 

He  describes  a  scene  where  Adol-  "  M.   Deschars  never  behaves   like 

phns  takes  his  wife  to  a  ball :  every-  that.  Take  M.  Deschars  for  a  model." 

body  in  the  house  had  a  hand  m  In  fine,  M.  Deschars  appears  in  your 

dressing  her,  it  is  a  joint  work,  and  household  at  any  moment,  and  on  the 

they  all  admire  her  as  a  triumph  as  slightest  pretext.    He  is  a  sword  of 

she  stei)s  out  to  her  carriage,  Adol-  Damocle^  or  rather  a  pin  and  your 

phus  being  himself  nobody.  vanity  is  the  cushion  in  which  your 

*'  She  mingles  in  the   ball  with  wife  runs  it  and  withdraws  it  upon  a 

others,  but  she  finds  fifty  women  more  thousand  pretexts,  and  always  with 
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terms  of  endearment  most  tender  and    has  all  the  burden."    In  fine,  she  is 
gentle.  running  into  debt,  but  will  not  ac- 

After  trying  various  expedients,  knowledge  it,  and  Adolphe  laughs  in 
such  as  taking  a  country  house,  going  his  beard,  foreseeing  a  catastrophe 
frequently  to  the  opera,  he  resolves  at  which  will  restore  him  to  power, 
last  to  allow  his  wife  to  do  what  she  Third  q)och,  —  Caroline,  pene- 
pleases.  to  manage  the  house  and  pro-  trated  with  the  idea  that  we  should 
vide  what  she  likes,  arrange  how  she  eat  simply  to  live,  makes  Adolphe's 
likes,  and  go  where  she  likes  ;  he  es-  table  more  like  that  of  an  ascetic, 
tablishes  the  constitutional  system  for  His  socks  have  holes,  or  are  bur- 
the  autocratic,  and  the  results  are  dened  by  many  repairs;  his  braces 
thus  summed  up —  are  not  renewed,  his  linen  is  dirty ; 

'*  For  some  days  the  happiness  of  if  he  is  in  a  hurry,  and  wants  to  dress 
Adolphe  could  only  be  compared  to  quicklv  to  keep  an  appointment  it 
that  of  the  honey-moon,  she  would  takes  him  an  hour  to  find  things ;  out 
invent  little  cares,  little  words,  and  Caroline  is  always  well  dressed.  She 
little  attentions,  calineries,  and  ten-  has  fine  bonnets,  velvet  slippers,  and 
dernesses.  But  at  the  end  of  a  month  handsome  mantles.  She  nas  taken 
she  began  to  say,  not  in  word  but  in  her  position,  and  administers  now 
action,  **  It  is  impossible  to  please  a  upon  the  principle  that  well  ordered 
man."  charity  begins  with  one's  self.  When 

First  epoch,  —  Everything  goes  Adolphe  complains  of  the  contrast 
well.  Caroline  buys  little  account  between  himself  and  her,  she  replies, 
books  to  enter  her  pavments,  a  purse  "  But  you  scolded  me  because  I  bought 
to  keep  her  money,  does  everythins  nothing  for  myself." 
to  make  Adolphe  live  as  he  snould.  An  interchange  of  pleasantries 
is  delighted  with  his  approbation,  takes  place,  and  one  evening  Caro- 
discovers  a  multitude  of  things  which  line  makes  herself  most  agreeable  in 
are  wanted  in  the  house  ;  her  ambi-  order  to  confess  a  considerable  deficit 
tion  is  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  well-  in  her  accounts ;  just  as  a  minister 
ordered  household.  Adolphe  cannot  commands  tax-paying,  and  praises 
find  a  single  fault  If  he  dresses  him-  the  greatness  of  the  country  as  a  pre- 
self,  there  is  nothing  wanting.  The  amble  to  a  project  to  raise  more 
cosmetiques  are  carefully  renewed  supplies.  The  result  was  that  the 
and  his  razors  arranged,  new  braces  system  constitutional  was  infinitely 
are  supplied  for  the  old ;  a  button-  more  expensive  than  the  system 
hole  is  never  ragged ;  his  slippers  are  monarchic.  Adolphe  seeks  a  pretext 
free  from  holes ;  his  linen  is  assi-  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  on 
duously  attended  to.  At  table  all  his  one  fatal  evening  utters  the  terrible 
tastes  and  caprices  are  studied  and  phrase,  "  When  7  toas  a  bachelor.^* 
consulted  ;  he  grows  fat.  He  has  ink  The  words,  "When  I  was  a  bachelor," 
in  his  inkstand  and  his  sponge  is  are  to  a  woman  the  equivalent  of  the 
always  moist.  He  has  never  occasion  "  My  dear  defunct "  of  a  widow  to 
to  say,  like  Louis  XIV.,  "  /  have  a  new  husband.  These  two  strokes 
almost  had  to  wait"  He  is  even  of  the  tons^e  make  wounds  which 
obliged  to  reprove  Caroline  for  not    never  heal. 

attending  sufficiently  to  her  own  This  coup  d^etat  brings  matters  to 
wants,  bhe  carefully  records  that  a  crisis,  and  the  monarchical  form  of 
reproach.  administi-ation  is  restored. 

Second  epoch, — The  scene  changes.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
Everything  is  very  dear  ;  vegetables  called  the  feminine  portion.  It  is  the 
are  beyond  all  prices  ;  wood  is  sold  complaint  of  the  wife,  and  it  opens 
as  if  it  came  from  abroad  ;  and  as  to  with  a  chapter  called  **  Husbanas  of 
fruits,  only  princes  and  bankers  can  two  months,"  in  which  we  get  an 
eat  them.  Adolphe  hears  Caroline  amusing  report  of  an  actual  conver- 
repeatedly  whispering  to  Madame  sation  which  took  place  between  two 
Deschars^  "But  how  do  you  manage?"  young  married  ladies  in  secret ;  and 
and  confetences  are  held  before  him  as  the  topic  of  conversation  of  ladies, 
upon  the  subject  of  cooking.  Caro-  when  they  leave  the  gentlemen  at 
line  utters  such  ejaculations  as,  "Ah,  dinner  and  retire  to  the  drawing- 
men  are  happy,  they  have  not  the  room,  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
trouble  of  domestic  matters ;  woman    speculation,  perhaps  this  may  throw 
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some  light  upon  it    Two  yonng  mar-  jnoonvenience,  my  dear,  if  yourbus- 
ried  laaiea,  friends,  have  met  in  those  band  is  ^ood  and  generons. 
solitudes  to  be  found  even  in  draw-  "He  is  as  cold  as  marble,  as regu- 
ingrooms  ;  the  ball  has  just   com-  lar  as  an  old  man ;  one  of  those  men 
menced.  they  are  at  the  second  contre-  who  say  yes  to  everything,  and  do 
danse,  out  these  two  have  retired  to  nothing  but  what  they  please." 
an  embrasure  near  the  cool  air  of  the  "  Say  no  to  him.*' 
open  windows,  and  thus  commence —  "  I  have  tried  it  already." 

"  Well,  Caroline."  "  WeU  V* 

**  Well,  Stephanie ;"  and  then  two  "  He   threatened   to    reduce   my 

sighs  blend  in  one.  allowance  to  what  would  be  only 

**  You  do  not  attend  to  convention-  necessary  to  do  without  me." 

alities  now."  "  Poor  Stephanie !  he  is  not  a  man, 

"  How  do  you  mean  1"  but  a  monster." 

''  Why  do  you  not  come  to  see  me )"  "  A  monster  calm  and  methodical, 

'*  I  am  never  left  alone  ;  in  fact,  I  with  a  false  wig,  who  every  night — ^" 

have  hardly  time  to  talk  here."  "  What  1" 

"  Ah,  if  my  Adolphe  were  only  to  "  Has  a  gloM  oftoater  to  keep  his 

adopt  that  system."  teeth  in,*' 

"You  recollect  us,  Arm&nd  and  "  What  a  trap  was  your  marriage ! 

mvself,  when  he  paid  me  what  is  but  Armand  is  rich." 

called,  though  why  I  cannot  under-  "  But  how  is  it  with  you  V* 

stand,  his  '  court' ) "  "  Me  !  at  present  I  have  only  a  pin 

"  Tes,  I  admired  him  ;  I  thought  which  pricks  me,  but  it  is  insupport- 

you  were  happy,  you  had  found  your  able." 

^  ideal,*  a  hanosome  man,  well  dressed,  "  Poor  child,  vou  too  are  unhappy, 

with  yellow  gloves,  clipped  beard.  Come,  tell  me  1 

vamiBhed  booto,  white  linen,  and  the  "  Here   they   spoke   together   in 

most  exquisite  neatness."  whispers,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 

"  Ya  1  va  1"  hear  a  word ;  but  the  conversation 

'*  In  fine,  a  man  as  he  should  be ;  finished  thus — 

his  voice  was  of  a  feminine  sweet-  "  Is  your  Adolphus^VafoiM  /" 

ness,   no   brusqueness.     And  what  '*  How  can  he  ?    We  seldom  part, 

promises  of  happiness,  of  liberty!  His  and  that  is  one  of  my  miBeries  :  I 

words  were  redolent  of  shawls  and  dare  not  even  yawn.    I  am  always 

lace  ;  you  could  hear  the  gallop  of  acting  the  character  of  a  loving  wile, 

horses  and  the  roll  of  carriages  in  his  and  it  is  fatiguing." 

voice.     Your  corbeille  was   of  the  "Caroline." 

magnificence  of  a  millionaire.     Ar-  "  Well  1" 

mand  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  "What  will  you  do  1" 

a  velvet  husband ;   a  fur  of  birds'  "  I  shall  resign  myself.    What  will 

feathers  in  which  you  were  going  to  you  ?" 

enwrap  yourself."  "  I  shall  combat  the  snufF." 

"  Caroline,  he  now  takes  snuff.**  This  tends  to  prove  that  in  the 

"  Ah,  well,  mine  smokes.'*  fact  of  personal  aeceptious,  the  two 

"  But  mine  takes  it  as  they  say  sexes  are  quits  with  each  other. 

Napoleon  did,  and  I  hold  snuff  in  such  This  chapter  is  a  glimpse  of  the 

horror."  unseen,  and  a  revelation  of  the  un- 

"  All  men  have  those  habits ;  it  is  knowable.     It  is  perfectly  natural 

absolutely  necessary  that  they  take  that  in  the  mutual  InterchaDge  of 

sjmething,^*  ideas  between  ladies,  which  we  are 

"You  have  no  idea  of  the  suf-  told  takes  place  when  the  toilette 
foiiiiga  I  endure.  In  the  night  I  am  and  the  nursery  are  exhausted,  and 
awakened  by  a  sneeze  ;  when  I  turn  the  natural  history  of  husbands  comes 
in  my  sleep  I  come  across  grains  of  upon  the  tapis— a  species  of  compa- 
bnuff  scattered  on  the  pillow,  whioh  rative  anatomy  which  would  be  harm- 
make  me  spring  like  a  mine  ;  that  less  were  it  not  for  the  charlatanism 
wretch,  Armand,  is  accustomed  to  it  is  apt  to  create ;  the  matrimonial 
such  surprises  and  he  never  wakes,  charlatanism  which  prescribes  the 
I  find  snuff  every  where,  and,  after  all,  universal  remedy  for  all  evils,  for- 
I  ha vo  only  iivir/ieil  a  j.7i//jf  A  ,r."  getting    that    the  treatment  which 

** What  is  t hut]  Ic  i^oniya  tiifllng  soothes   and  composes  one  patient^ 
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drirea  another  mad.  A  lady  whose  from  a  great  misery.  Far  from  reach- 
husband  is  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera-  ing  20,000  francs  per  annum,  he  has 
ment  can  scarcely  be  a  good  physician  not  gained  them  in  the  fifteen  years 
for  one  who  is  suffering  from  the  gad-  he  has  spent  in  Paris.  We  are  lodged 
fly  stin^  of  an  ever  active  restless  on  a  third  floor  in  the  Rue  Joubert, 
companion.  In  vulgar  life  it  is  the  which  costs  us  1,200  francs,  and  we 
same  tale.  Mrs.  Noakes  advises  Mrs.  have  left  about  8,500  francs  of  in- 
Styles  to  "  show  a  spirit.''  On  the  come,  with  which  we  endeavour  to 
next  occasion  the  poor  woman  shows  live.  I  have  not  more  reason  to  com- 
a  spirit,  and  is  cruelly  used ;  then  plain  of  my  marriage  as  an  affair  of 
follow  the  stern  magistrate,  the  brutal  money  as  an  affair  of  the  heart ;  my 
stubborn  husband  and  the  weeping  self-love  suffers,  my  ambition  has 
but  still  forgiving  wife,  reluctant  to  foundered.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  real 
punish :  scenes  which  grace  our  police  talent  is  a  rare  flower ;  it  grows 
courts  daily ;  the  morbid  anatomy  spontaneously  j  no  hot-house  train- 
of  a  disease  which  afflicts  all  classes,  ing  will  rear  it :  but  Adolphe  is  a 
but  is  only  concealed  in  refined  life,  mediocrity  tested  and  known— he  has 

Two  letters  occur,  one  from  a  friend  no  other  chance  than  to  settle  him- 

to  Caroline,  and  the  reply  of  Caroline  self  down  to  the  utilities  of  literature, 

to  the  friend  ;  these  letters  sum  up  He  was  a  genius  at  Yiviers,  but  to  be 

their    respective     matrimonial    ex-  a  genius  at  Paris  a  man  must  possess 

periences.  That  from  the  friend  says —  wit  and  intellect  in  large  doses.    I 

"  After  your  departure  from  Paris  begin  to  esteem  him,  for  after  many 
I  married  M.  de  Boulandi^re,  Presi-  falsehoods  he  has  at  last  acknow- 
dent  of  the  Tribunal.  I  live  with  lodged  his  position  to  me.  He  hopes, 
the  uncle  of  my  husband  and  my  like  all  mediocrities,  to  attain  to  some 
mother-in-law.  I  am  rarely  alone,  place  like  an  under-librarian  or  an 
and  when  I  go  out  I  am  accompanied  editor  of  a  joum^.  Who  knows  if 
by  my  mother-in-law  or  husband,  he  may  not  yet  be  nominated  de- 
We  receive  all  the  grave  people  of  putd  for  Viviersi" 
the  village.  They  play  whist  at  two  She  concludes  with  a  little  mali- 
sons the  fish,  and!  listen  to  conversa-  cious  triumph  over  her  friend,  who 
tions  like  these — M.  de  Vitremont  is  is  married  to  an  old  rich  man,  with — 
dead ;  he  leaves  290,000  francs.  Then  '*  You  see,  of  the  two.  I,  in  spite  of 
ensues  a  chorus  of  praises  of  the  my  deceptions  and  the  little  miseries 
dead  who  had  locked  up  his  larder  ofmy  life,  ambetterallotted;  Adolphe 
always,  and  heaped  up  sou  on  sou."  is  at  least  young  and  charming.^^ 

In  allusion   to  her  husband  and  In  the  answer  of  her  friend  she 

that  of  Caroline  she  says —  says  to  Caroline—"  I  hope  the  anon^- 

"  I   have  bidden   adieu    to    m^  mous  happiness  which  you  eqjoy  will 

dreams.    I  am  Madame  la   Presi-  continue,    and  she  revenges  her  old 

dente,  and  resign  myself  to  give  my  President  upon   Adolphe*8  gloomy 

arm  to  this  great  M.  de  la  Boulan-  future. 

di^re  for  forty  years,  to  live,  managed  There  are  many  other  points  in 

for  in  every  way,   and  to  see  two  this  book  we  should  have  liked  to 

thick  eyebrows  over  two  e^es  of  dif-  notice,  but  it  is  impossible ;  we  muafc 

ferent  colqurs  in  a  yellow  tace  which  pass  on  to  others, 

never  knows  a  smile.    But  you,  Ca-  If  we   were   asked   which  book 

roline,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  should  be  read  first  of  Balzac's  maay 

with  200,000  francs,  have  captured  volumes,  we  should  say  by  all  means 

and  captivated  a  great  man,  one  of  "  Eugenie  Grandet,''   both   for    its 

the  most  intellectual  in  Paris,  one  of  beauty,  amounting  almost  to  a  per- 

the  two  men  of  talent  which  our  city  fection,  of  style,  its  graphic  descrip- 

has  produced."  tions,  its  truth,  its  pathos. 

Caroline  in    her  reply  gives   an  As  a  specimen  of  the  writing  ws 

analysis  of  her  happiness —  give  the  openinj^  description — 

"  Adolphe,  alas !  is  a  man  of  lei^  ''There  are  in  certain  provincial 

ters,  ana  men   of  letters  are   not  towns,  houses  whose  aspect  inspires 

less   irritable,    nervous,    capricious,  a  melancholv  equal  to  that  induced 

changeable,  and  wanton  than  women,  bv  sombre  cloisters,  dull  heaths,  and 

We  both  love  ourselves  to  tell  the  gloomy  ruins.     Perhaps   there 

truth.     I  have  saved  my  husband  combined  in  these  houses  the  nt 
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of  the  cloister,  the  aridity  of  the  many  revolutions  which,  since  1789, 
heath,  and  the  skeleton  nature  of  have  agitated  the  countiy.  In  that 
ruins ;  in  them  life  and  movement  street  the  commercial  ground-floors 
are  so  tranquil  that  a  stranger  thinks  are  neither  shops  nor  warehouses, 
they  are  uninhabited  if  he  should  The  friends  of  the  Middle  Ages  will 
not  happen  to  encounter  suddenly  there  find  the  ^^omrouer^^  of  our 
the  pale  and  cold  face  of  an  immov-  forefathers  in  all  his  ancient  simpli- 
able  person  whose  half  monastic  city.  These  low  chambers,  which 
figure  appears  at  the  casement  at  the  have  neither  frontage,  nor  show,  nor 
sound  of  an  unknown  step.  These  glass  windows,  are  profound,  obscure, 
principles  of  melancholy  exist  in  the  and  without  internal  or  external 
pliysiognomy  of  a  lodge  situated  at  ornament ;  their  door  opens  in  two 
oaumur,  at  the  end  of  a  hilly  street,  parts,  rudely  ironed,  of  which  the 
which  leads  to  the  chateau  in  the  upper  one  turns  inwards,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  This  street,  lower,  armed  with  a  bell,  swings  con- 
little  frequented,  hot  in  summer,  cold  stantly  either  way.  The  wind  and 
in  winter,  obscure  in  some  places,  is  the  sunshine  enter  into  this  species 
remarkable  for  the  sonorousness  of  of  humid  cavern.  In  the  gwA^  they 
its  flint  pavement,  always  clean  and  sell  there  is  no  charlatanism.  Ac- 
dry,  for  the  narrowness  of  its  tortu-  cording  to  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
oua  way,  for  the  peace  of  its  houses,  ness,  the  samples  consist  of  two  or 
which  belong  to  the  old  town  and  three  tubs  of  salt  or  codfish,  a  few 
look  over  the  ramparts.  The  habi-  packets  of  linen,  cordage,  brass  goods, 
tations  here  are  still  solid^  though  or  pieces  of  cloth.  Go  in  ;  a  young 
constructed  of  wood,  and  their  diverse  girl,  clean,  full  of  youth,  with  white 
aspects  contribute  to  the  originality  neckerchief  round  her  throat,  red 
which  recommends  this  part  of  arms,  quits  her  knitting,  calls  her 
Saumur  to  the  attention  or  artists  father  or  mother,  who  comes  and 
and  antiquaries.  It  is  difficult  to  sells  you  what  you  want  phlegmati- 
pass  before  these  houses  without  cally,  complaisantly,  proudly,  accord- 
admiring  the  enormous  planks  whose  ing  to  their  character,  whether  it  may 
ends  are  carved  into  curious  figures,  be  for  two  sous'  worth  or  20,000 
forming  a  bas  relief,  which  decorates  francs  of  goods.  You  will  see  a  seller 
the  ground-floors  of  nearly  all  of  them,  of  casks  sitting  at  his  door  turning 
Here  pieces  of  wood  transversely  his  tliumbs  whilst  talking  to  a  neigh- 
placed  are  covered  with  slate,  and  hour ;  apparently  he  only  possesses 
form  blue  lines  on  the  frail  walla  of  a  few  dirty  planks  and  two  or  three 
a  lodge,  terminating  in  a  roof,  which  bundles  of  laths — but  on  the  port  is 
years  have  bent^  and  the  i^temato  his  full  timber-yard,  which  furnishes 
action  of  rain  and  sun  has  twisted,  all  the  coopers  of  A^jou ;  he  knows 
The  window-sills  are  old  and  black-  to  a  plank  what  he  shall  sell  in  tuns 
ened,  their  delicate  sculpture  hardly  if  the  crop  is  good  ;  a  stroke  of  the 
visible,  and  they  seem  scarcely  strong  sun  enricnes  him  ;  a  stormy  time 
enough  to  bear  the  flower-pots,  in  ruins  him.  In  one  morning  the  pun- 
which  are  the  carnations  and  rose-  cheons  may  rise  or  fall  six  livrea  In 
trees  of  some  poor  workwomen,  this  country  as  in  Tourraine  the 
Further  on  are  gates  garnished  with  changes  of  the  atmosphere  rule  the 
enormous  nails,  where  the  eenius  of  commercial  life.  Vine-dressers,  pro- 
cur  ancestors  has  traced  domestic  prietors,  wood  merchants,  cask 
hieroglyphs,  whose  meaning  will  makers,  innkeepers,  mariners,  are  all 
never  be  known.  Here  a  Protestant  on  the  look-out  for  a  ray  of  the  sun  ; 
has  signed  his  faith  ;  in  another  place  they  tremble  on  going  to  bed  at  the 
a  Leaguer  has  cursed  Henri  IV. ;  idea  of  hearing  that  it  has  frozen  in 
there  some  citizen  has  engraven  the  the  night ;  they  dread  rain,  wind, 
ensigns  of  his  nobility,  the  glorv  of  and  droughty  and  want  water,  heat, 
his  forgotten  magistracy.  Tne  nis-  and  clouds  to  their  will  There  is 
tory  of  France  is  there  in  its  entirety,  a  continual  duel  between  the  heavens 
By  the  side  of  the  trembling  house  and  worldly  interests ;  the  barome- 
with  rough  panels  is  the  house  of  the  ter  saddens,  and  in  turn  clears  and 
gentleman,  where  in  the  centre  of  the  brightens  their  countenances.    From 

fate  may  still  be  traced  v^tiges  of  one  side  to  the  other  of  that  street, 

is  armorial  bearings  broken  m  the  the  ancient  High-street  of  Saumur, 
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these  words  are  bandied  from  door  to  Saumur  asked  them  if  they  were  aa 

door,  "  Here's  a  golden  time ;''  then  rich  as  M.  Grandet      The  manners 

another  cries,"  It  rains  livrea,'*  know-  of  this  old  man  were  very  simple ;  he 

ing  well  what  a  smishiny  rain  brings  spoke  little.     Four  phrases  served 

him  in.  him  to  encompass  or  resolve  all  the 

On  the  Saturday,.toward8  mid-day,  difficulties  of  hfe,"I  cannot,""!  know 
you  would  not  obtain  a  sou*s  worth  not,"  "  I  will  not,"  or  "  We  shall  see." 
of  goods  of  these  brave  people.  Each  He  never  wrote  letters.  If  anyone 
one  is  at  his  vineyard,  his  close,  gone  spoke  to  him  he  listened  coldly,  his 
to  pass  two  days  in  the  country,  chin  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  elbow 
There  everything  is  seen — buying,  resting  on  the  left  At  the  end  of  the 
sale,  profit;  the  traders  find  they  conversation  he  would  reply,  "I  can  de- 
have  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  employ  cide  nothing  until  I  have  consulted  my 
in  pleasure  parties,  in  continual  ob-  wife."  His  wife,  whom  he  had  re- 
servation, commentaries,  and  watch-  duced  to  a  perfect  nonentity,  was  his 
ing  each  other.  A  housewife  cannot  screen  in  all  difficulties  of  business, 
buy  a  partridge  without  her  husband  He  visited  no  one,  received  no  invita- 
beiug  asked  how  it  was  cooked.  A  tions.  and  gave  none,  but  economized 
young  girl  cannot  look  out  of  her  on  all  sides,  yet  his  manners  were 
window  without  being  seen  by  groups  gentle,  and  he  was  universally  re- 
of  idlers.    There  the  consciences  are  8i)ected. 

in  the  daylight  just  as  their  houses.  The  description  of  the  gaunt  old 

though  impenetrable,  dark  and  silent,  servant  cannot  be  omitted,  it  is  a 

yet  have  no  mysteries.    They  live  in  masterpiece.  "  La  grande  Nanon^^ 

the  open  air  ;  each  family  sits  at  its  as  she  was  called,  was  the  only  per-' 

door,  breakfasts  there,  dines  there,  son  who  could  patiently  endure  the 

disputes  there.    Nobody  passes  who  despotism  of  her  master.    "  She  was 

is  not  studied.     Formerly  when  a  so  called  on  account  of  her  height, 

stranger  arrived  at  a  provincial  town  five  feet  eight,  and  she  had  been  with 

he  was  bandied  from  door  to  door.  M.  Grandet  thirty-five  years.     Al- 

The  ancient  hotels  of  the  old  town  though   she  had  only  sixty  livres 

are  situated  above  the  street  formerly  wages,  she  passed  for  one  of  the  rich^ 

inhabited  by  the  gentry  of  the  coun-  est  servants  in  Saumur.    These  sixty 

trv.    The  house,  full  of  melancholy,  livres,  accumulated   for    thirty-five 

wnere  the  events  of  this  history  took  years,  had  enabled  her  to  place  four 

place,  is  just  such  an  one,  a  relic  of  thousand  livres  with  Miitre  Cruchot 

an  age  when  things  and  men  were  Every   other  servant    envied    her. 

characterized  by  a  simplicity  which  When  she  was  twenty-two  years  of 

French  manners  are  losing  day  by  ofage  she  tried  in  vain  for  a  situation; 

dav.  her  masculine  figure  was  against  her, 

M.  Grandet,  the  occupier  of  that  and  she  was  rejected  from  house  to 

house,  had  in  former  days  been  a  cask  house.    A  farm  on  which  she  guarded 

merchant,  and  made  great  deal  of  the  cattle  being  burned  down,  she 

money  both  by  his  profession  and  came  to  Saumur,  where  she  sought 

political  changes.     He  also  inherited  service.     Grandet    was    about    to 

money  from  three  sources.  Under  the  marry,  and  had  the  courage  to  engage 

Consulate    ho   became   mayor,  and  her.     He  clothed  and  cherished  the 

though  he  made  a  good  mayor,  he  did  poor  cirl,  gave  her  wages,  and  em- 

not  neglect  his  wines.     Under  the  ployed  her  without  fatiguing  her  too 

Empire  he  was  displaced,  but  he  had  much.     Finding    herself    so    well 

improved  his  property  and  his  pro-  treated,  Nanon  wept  with  joy,  and 

duce  was  the  best  in  the  coui^ry,  so  attached   herself    sincerely   to    her 

that  in  1806  he  found  himself  at  fifty  master.     She  did   everything  ;  she 

years  of  age  wealthy  and  comfortable,  cooked,  she  dusted,  she  washed  the 

his  wife  was  only  thirty-six,  and  his  linen  in  the  river,  and  brought  it  back 

daughter,  their  only  child,  was  ten  on  her  shoulders.    She  rose  with  the 

years  old.    His  riches  increased  with  daylight,  and  went  to  bed  late ;  she 

years,  and  the  consequential  respect  save  the  vine-dressers  their  dinner  in 

of  the  surrounding  country  for  nim  harvest  time ;  watched  the  market  % 

increased  in  the  same  proportion.    If  people,   and  defended   her  master's 

any   Parisian   talked   to    them    of  property,  like  a  faithful  dog ;  and  with 

Rothschild,  or  Lafitte,  the  people  of  blind  confidence  iu  him  she  obeyed 
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all  his  fantasies  without  a  murmur,  heart  of  Grandet,  accepted  in  good 
In  the  year  1811,  when  the  harvest  part  by  the  old  servant,  was  homble. 
cost  unheard-of  labour,  Grandet  re-  That  atrocious  pity  of  the  avaricious 
solved  upon  giving,  after  twenty  years  old  man  which  awakened  a  selfish 
of  service,  his  old  watch  to  Nanon,  pleasure  in  his  heart,  was  the  hap- 
the  only  present  she  had  ever  received,  piness  of  Nanon.    Who  will  not  also 
Although  he  abandoned  to  her  his  say  "Poor  Nanon"  1    God  will  recog- 
slippers  when  he  had  done  with  them,  nize  his  angels  by  the  inflexion  of 
it  can  scarcely  be  counted  anything,  their  voices,  and  by  their  mysterious 
they  being  of  so  little  value  then,  regrets.    There  were  many  cstablish- 
Necpssity  made    this  poor   girl    so  ments  in  Saumur,  where  the  domestics 
avaricious,  that  Grandet  grew  to  like  were  better  treated,  but  where  the 
her,  just  as  one  likes  a  do^.     Nanon  masters  nevertheless  received  no  con- 
let  him  put  a  collar  round  her  neck  tcntment.    These  people  used  to  say, 
garnished  with  points.     If  Grandet  "  What  can  the  Grandeta  do  to  their 
doled  out  the  bread  parsimoniously  great  Nanon  to  make  her  so  attached 
she  did  not  complain ;  she  consoled  to  them?    She  would  go  through  the 
herself  with  the  idea  that  the  scanti-  fire  for  them.*' 
ncss  of  the  fare  contributed  to  the  "  Her  kitchen,  whose  barred  win- 
extraordinary  health    of  the  house,  dow  looked  out  on  the  court,  was 
Besides,  she  was  now   one  of  the  always  clean,  neat,  and  strict — true 
family.    When  Grandet  laughed  she  kitchen  of  a  miser,  where  nothing  was 
laughed;  grew  sad,  shivered,  warmed  lost    When  Nanon  had  washed  her 
her3elf,and  worked  with  him.    Never  vessels,  laid  by  the  remains  of  the 
did  her  master  reproach  her,  neither  dinner,  extinguished  her  fire,  she  left 
with  the  early  peach,  nor  the  prunes,  the  kitchen,  separated  from  the  saloon 
nor  the  nectannes  eaten  under  the  by  a  window,  and  came  amongst  the 
tree.  "Come,  Nanon,  regale  yourself,*'  family,  to  spin  hemp.    One  candle 
ho  would  say,  in  the  years  when  the  sufficed  for  all  during  the  evening, 
branches  were  so  loaded  with  fruit  The  servant  slept  at  the  end  of  the 
that  farmers  were  obliged  to  give  corridor   in   a  small   closet,  which 
them  to  the  fowls.    To  a  peasant  scarcely  admitted  the  daylight    Her 
girl,  who  in  her  youth  had  met  with  robust  health  allowed  her  to  inhabit 
nothing  but  bad  treatment,  to  a  poor  this  hole,  where  she  could  hear  the 
girl  taken  in  out  of  charity,  the  equi-  slightest  noise,  in  the  profound  silence 
vocal  laugh  of  father  Grandet  was  which  reigned  night  and  day  in  the 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine.    Besides,  the  house.    Like  a  mastiff,  she  only  slept 
simple  heart  and  upright  mind  of  with  one  eye,  and  listened  as  she  slept" 
Nanon  could  only  be  contented  with  The  domestic  silence  is  afterwards 
one  sentiment,  and  one  idea.     She  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of 
saw   herself  thirty-five   years   ago,  a  cousin  Charles,  whose  father  bad 
arriving  at  the  Timber-yard  of  Gran-  sent  him  to  his  uncle:  he  having 
det,  with  naked  feet,  clothed  in  rags,  failed.    When  this  brother  was  dead 
and  she  always  heard  the  old  tun-  Grandet  had  to  pay  his  debts,  which 
maker  saving,  "  What  do  you  want,  he  did  not  until  he  had  driven  the 
my  child  V*  so  that  her  gratitude  was  creditors  to  the  necessity  of  reducing 
always  young.    Sometimes  Grandet,  the  sum  considerably.    The  natunu 
thinking  that  that  poor  creature  had  .  results  ensued  :  Eugenie  pitied  her 
never  heard  the  least  word  of  flatterv,  cousin,  and  then  loved  him.     The 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  all  the  gentle  usual  vows  were  made,  but  the  time 
sentimenta  which  woman   inspires,  came  for  parting,  Charles  being  des- 
and  would  appear  one  day  before  her  tined  ibr  tne  Indies.    Before  going  he 
Qod  as  chaste  as  the  Virgin  herself :  deposited  with  her  a  small  jewel-box 
would    be    seized   with    pity,   and  with  all  his  money  in  it    The  old 
would  ejaculate  as  he  regarded  her,  man,  who  had  discovered  this,  tried  to 
"That  poor  Nanon."    The  old  servant  get  it  from  her.  but  she  was  firm  :  he 
always  rewarded  him  with  a  smile  even  attempted  violence,  and  a  scene 
inexpressibly  sweet,  and  that  word  of   ensued  which  has  been  much  admired 
kindness  uttered  from  time  to  time,  as  a  dramatic  situation.     Madune 
found  a  long  chain  of  uninterrupted  Grandet,  the  mother,  whose  health 
friendship,  to  which  every  exclama-  was  failing,  died  through  the  excite- 
tion  added  a  link.     This  pity  in  the  ment  of  that  scene.    Five  years  after 
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Grandet  himself  died  suddenly,  and  eyes  to  weep,  and  the  house  to  live 
Eugenie  was  left  mistress  of  all  his  in,  and  make  her  own  living, 
wealth.  The  consequences  were  soon  Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
apparent.  She  became  the  cynosure  of  specimens  of  humanity,  such  as  are 
the  matrimonial  speculators  of  the  usually  to  be  found  in  those  animated 
neighbourhood,  and  the  various  in-  museums,  where  the  most  ample 
trigues  to  win  the  hand  and  fortune  developments  of  all  the  perversities, 
of  this  young  orphan,  are  vividly  de-  the  vanities,  the  little  msdices,  and 
scribed.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  her  ironical  charities  which  characterize 
heart  had  been  given,  and  she  waited  the  continual  association  of  a  number 
on  through  the  years  patiently,  though  of  persons  bound  together  by  no  par- 
no  tidings  of  the  absent  one  came.  At  ticular  tie,  but  a  common  bond  of  dis- 
length,  after  seven  long  years  of  agreement  with  the  landlady,  may  be 
anxiety  and  expectation,  a  letter  ar-  found  to  perfection, 
rivedannouncing  his  good  fortune  and  Into  this  association  came  an  old 
speedy  return.  She  thought  her  time  gentleman  of  about  sixty-nine  years 
of  happiness  was  approaching ;  but  of  age.  He  had  retired  from  business 
another  letter  blighted  the  hope.  He  and  took  apartments  with  Madame 
wrote  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  Vauquer,  for  which  he  paid  twelve 
staying  some  weeks,  and  informed  his  hundred  francs  per  annum,  with  the 
cousin  that  on  his  way  he  had  met  a  air  of  a  man  to  whom  five  louis  more 
family  who  had  with  them  a  young  or  less  would  be  a  trifle, 
lady  who  had  great  interest  at  court,  Goriot  came  well  provided.  Ma- 
and  he  was  engaged  to  her.  She  mar-  dame  Vauquer  had  already  admired 
ried  in  disgust  M.  de  Bonjons,  the  his  eighteen  fine  linen  shirts,  over  the 
President  of  the  province,  who  had  frill  of  which  he  wore  two  pins  united 
paid  her  the  most  assiduous  atten-  by  a  gold  chain,  each  pin  surmounted 
tions.  The  chief  character  in  the  by  a  brilliant  diamond.  Habitually 
book,  as  an  artistic  work,  is  the  old  dressed  in  a  coat  of  blue  cloth  he  had 
man  Gi-andet,  his  avarice  is  so  vividly  every  day  a  clean  white  quilted  waist- 
delineated,  and  worked  up  to  that  coat,  under  which  hung  a  massive 
pitch  of  art  as  to  make  the  conception  gold  chain,  ornamented  with  seals, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Ter-  His  snuff  box,  also  of  gold,  was  deco- 
ence  or  Moli^re.  rated  with  a  medallion  in  which  was 

In  tlus"Eug^nie  Grandet,"  we  have  a  lock  of  hair,  a  circumstance  sug- 

the  sacrifice  of  the  daughter  to  the  gestive  of  the  reputation  of  bonnes 

avarice  of  the  father ;  in  the  next  fortunes.  When  his  landlady  accused 

work  we  shall  touch  upon,  "  Pfere  him  of  being  a  galant,  he  smiled  but 

Goriot,"  we  have  the  obverse :  the  said  nothincr.     His  cupboards  were 

sacrifice  of  the  father  to  his  daughters,  filled  with  plenty  of  silver  plate.    The 

a  phase  of  life  of  an  exceptional  char-  widow's  eyes  kindled  when  she  helped 

acter,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Bal-  him  to  unpack  and  arrange  the  forks, 

zac  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spoons,   covers,  oil   cruets,  saucers, 

very  charming  tale.  plates,  breakfast  cups  of  silver  gilt, 

Madame  Vauquer,  a  widow,  kept  a  and  other  pieces  more  or  less  fine  and 
boarding-house  in  the  Rue  Neuve,  weigh^  wnich  he  could  not  do  with- 
Sainte  Genevieve,  over  the  door  of  out.  These  articles  recalled  to  him 
which  was  the  announcement  ^^Maison  his  domestic  life.  "  This,*'  said  he  to 
Vauquer**  and  beneath  this  "I^ension  Madame  Vauquer,  straining  to  his 
bourgeoisedesdeux sexes etautres.**  She  bosom  a  plate  and  little  basm  whose 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  and  like  lid  represented  two  turtle-doves  peck- 
all  women  who,  as  we  English  saf  ,  had  ing  each  other — "  this  is  the  first  pre- 
"  seen  better  aays,"  she  had  a  keen  sent  that  my  wife  made  me  on  the  first 
eye  towards  her  own  interest,  though,  anniversary  of  our  marriage.  Poor 
as  the  boarders  said,  she  was  a  good  dear !  she  consecrated  to  it  idl  her  girl's 
woman  at  the  bottom.  Who  was  savings.  I  would  rather  dig  the  earth 
M.  Vauquer  1  Upon  that  subject  the  with  my  nails  than  part  with  it ;  thank 
widow  was  silent  She  never  willingly  Gkxl,  I  can  take  my  coffee  every  mom- 
mentioned  the  defunct  "  How  did  ing  in  that  basin  for  the  rest  of  my 
he  lose  his  money  1"  He  was  very  days,"  Madame  Vauquer  already  be- 
unfortunate  in  speculations,  she  would  gan  to  see  mentally  his  inscriptions  on 
reply,  and  left  ner  nothing  but  her  the  Grand  Livre  to  the  amount  of  ten 
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thousand  francs  a  year  at  least,  and  awaiting  the  decisions  of  the  War 
from  that  day  Madame  Vauquer,  nJ^e  Office,  but,  said  the  Comtesse,  "they 
de  Gonflanny  who  was  really  forty-  are  interminable."  The  two  widows 
eight  years  of  age,  but  confessed  only  went  up  after  dinner  to  the  chamber 
to  thirty-nine,  conceived  ideas.  Al-  of  Madame  Vauquer  to  chat,  drink 
though  Goriot  suffered  from  a  run-  liqueur,  and  eat  delicacies  only  re- 
ning  at  the  eyes  which  obliged  him  served  for  the  mistress.  Madame  la 
to  wipe  them  frequently,  she  found  Comtesse  approved  of  the  viev>s  of 
him  most  agreeable.  Besides,  his  Madame  Vauquer  on  the  subject  of 
plump  calves  as  well  as  his  long  nose  Goriot,  excellent  views,  which  she 
indicated  to  the  widow's  mind  the  had  discovered  the  first  day  of  her 
existence  of  the  moral  qualities  she  visit,  and  she  found  him  the  per- 
approved,  and  she  went  to  bed  that  fection  of  men.  The  Comtesse  sug- 
night  with  the  firm  determination  to  gested  some  valuable  advice  on  the 
change  her  cognomen  of  Vauquer  for  subject  of  dress.  "You  must  be  on  a 
that  of  Goriot ;  to  marry,  to  sell  her  war  footing,"  said  she.  After  many 
house,  to  give  her  arm  to  that  flower  calculations  the  two  widows  went 
of  the  bourgeoisie^  to  become  a  noted  together  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  seek  theybought,intheQaleriesdeBoia,  a 
out  the  poor,  to  make  little  trips  on  hat  with  feathers  and  a  bonnet.  The 
a  Sunday  to  Choisy,  Soissy,  Gentilly,  Comtesse  then  took  her  to  her  dress- 
to  go  to  the  theatre  after  her  own  maker,  where  another  piece  of  armour 
fashion,  in  her  own  box,  without  was  purchased.  For  these  services 
having  to  wait  for  the  author^s  ticket  she  presented  her  friend,  the  Com- 
which  some  of  her  boarders  gave  her  tesse,  with  a  hat  worth  twenty  francs, 
in  the  month  of  July ;  she  revelled  in  who  promised  to  sound  M,  Goriot  and 
this  Eldorado  dream  of  Parisian  life,  plead  the  widow's  cause  with  him. 
She  had  not  told  anyone  that  she  had  She  did  so,  and  was  so  ill  received  by 
amassed,  sou  by  sou,  forty  thousand  the  old  man  that  she  made  his  be- 
francs.  From  that  day  she  profited  haviour  the  pretext  for  instantly 
by  the  visits  of  M.  Goriot's  coiffeur,  leaving  the  house,  having  forgotten 
who  came  every  morning  to  him,  and  to  pay  her  six  months*  rent,  and  a  debt 
had  little  attentions  paid  to  her  toil-  of  five  fmncs. 
ctte,  which  she  explained  by  the  But  Madame  Vauquer  very  soon 
necessity  of  giving  to  her  house  a  found  that  all  her  attentions  and  cul- 
decorum  in  harmony  with  the  distin-  inary  devices  would  meet  with  no  re- 
giiished  persons  who  visited  it.  She  sponse  from  this  wily  old  gentleman, 
Btrove  hard  to  induce  her  boarders  to  and  she  then  began  to  hate  him,  in 
follow  her  example  and  improve  their  which  feelinc  her  progress  was  more 
dre^,  insinuating  that  for  the  future  rapid  than  her  love ;  and  Balzac 
she  should  only  take  persons  of  dis-  makes  the  following  philosophical 
tinction  and  st>;le.  She  advertised  reflection  upon  this  peculiarity  of 
her  house  ^^Maison  Vauquer y  one  of  human  nature :  "  Her  hatred  was  not 
the  most  ancient  and  estimable  dwell-  in  the  same  proportion  as  her  love. 
ings.  It  commands  a  view  of  the  If  the  human  heart  finds  repose  in 
valley  of  Gobelins"  (it  could  only  be  ascending  the  heights  of  aflbction,  it 
seen  from  the  third  floor)  "  and  an  rarely  pauses  in  gliding  down  the 
extensive  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  rapid  slope  of  hatred." 
is  an  alley  of  linden  trees."  This  She  then  commenced  a  Gtystem 
prospectus  brought  her  the  Comtesse  of  little  annoyances,  such  as  only  an 
de  TAbermesnil,  a  lady  of  thirty-six.  angry  woman  can  conceive,  and  her 
who  was  awaiting  the  liquidation  ana  disposition  towards  him  was  not  im- 
settlement  of  an  income  due  to  her,  proved,  when  he  suddenly  informed 
in  the  quality  of  widow  of  a  gen-  her  that  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
eral  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  sary  for  him  to  retrench  his  expend!- 
Madame  Vauquer  made  many  reforms  ture  by  taking  a  room  on  the  next 
in  her  household,  and  so  pleased  la  floor  at  a  lower  rental.  From  that 
Comtesse  that  she  addres.sed  her  as  moment  the  widow  called  him  no 
cli^re  amie.  and  promised  to  introduce  longer  Monsieur  Goriot^  but  "  Fire 
her  friend  la  Baronue  Vaumerland  Goriot.*^  It  was  a  mystery  to  her 
and  the  widow  of  Colonel*  Oomte  why  he  should  take  this  step,  and 
Picquoiseau.    These  ladies  also  were  she  was  the  more  annoyed  witn  him, 
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because  his  immovable  silence  about  looked  quite  broken  ;  so  she  roali- 

his  affairs  continually  baffled  her  curi-  ciously  observed  one  day  after  dinner — 

osity.     Speculation  was  rife  as  to  **Yourcfo«^A^ra,  Monsieur,  do  not 

what  he  coidd  be,  and  following  the  come  to  see  you  now." 

logic  of  empty-headed   people,  she  "They  come  sometimes,"  said  he 

thought  that  anyone  who  was  silent  with  emotion, 

as  to  his  occupation,  must  necessarily  "  Bravo,  bravo,"  cried  the  boarders, 

be  engaged  in  something  disreputable,  who  amused   themselves   with    his 

He  was  an  old  ruined  speculator ;  he  persisting  in  his  paternity, 

he  wasagambler,apolicespy, amoney-  Tbe  old  man  had  spoken  the  truth ; 

lender  to  a  gambling-house.     But  as  they  were  his  daughters,  and  only 

he  paid  his  rent  regularly,  Madame  two  persons.     They  were  married  to 

Vauquer  retained  him.    One  day  she  rich  but  avaricious  men,  who  did  not 

fancied  she  heard  his  door  open  and  allow  them  the  funds  necessary  to 

caught  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  ;  she  the  gay  life  of  Paris .    It  was  for  them 

silently  peeped  over  the   banisters  the  old  man  sacrificed  all  his  savings, 

from  above,  and  saw,  actually  saw,  reduced  his  income,   and  embraced 

P^re  Goriot  handing  down  stairs  a  poverty  in  his  old  age.     They  never 

most  beautiful  young  lady,  dressed  in  admitted    him   into  the  society  in 

the  first  style  of  fashion.    She  sent  which  they  moved,  but  it  was  his 

her  servant  out  with  her  basket  on  practice  to  visit  them  furtivelv  at 

her  arm  to  watch  their  movements,  different  places ;  to  walk  in  the  feois, 

and  upon  her  return  Madame  Vau-  and  gaze  with  pride  at  their  carriages 

quer  heard  to  her  great  mystification  as  they  rolled  by,  and  hug  himself 

that  he  had  escorted  "  Ifis  mistress,"  with  the  idea  they  were  his  children, 

as  she  at  once  termed  it,  to  a  magni-  The  incidents  of  the  tale  form  the 

ficent  carnage,  at  the  corner  of  the  career  of  their  married  life ;  their  ex- 

strcct.     During  the  dinner  she  rose  penses  being  paid  by  this  old  father, 

suddenly  and  drew  the  curtains  as  a  There  are  many  characters  introduced, 

ray  of  the  sun  was  playing  on  Pfere  and  the  whole  story  amply  illustrates 

Goriot*s  eyes.     This  was  a  ruse  to  the  haul  monde  of  Paris.    The  usual 

enable  her  to  say  maliciously,  "  You  complications  of  Parisian  life  arise  in 

are  loved  by  the  beautiful,  M.  Goriot :  the  domestic  relations  of  these  two 

the  sun  seeks  you.     But  you  have  ladies,  they  want  money  for  the  debts 

very  good  taste,  she  was  very  hand-  of  their  "aww,"  secret  money,  that  no 

some^   said  she  in  allusion  to  the  visit,  wife  dare  ask  of  a  husband.     By  de- 

"  It  was  my  daughter,"  said  he,  grees  the  old  father  gives  them  up 

proudly.  all,  and  sinks  into  the  very  lowest 

A  month  after  he  received  a  visit  state  of  destitution.  When  he  has 
from  another  lady,  who  came  in  full  no  more  to  give,  these  unnatural 
ball  dress,  and  the  boarders  who  daughters  neglect  him,  their  own 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  concluded  domestic  dissensions  and  their  wants 
at  once,  that  so  elegant  a  person  occupy  them ;  they  seldom  see  him, 
could  not  be  the  daughter  of  P^re  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  anxiety 
Goriot.  Then  a  few  days  after  there  and  poverty,  he  subsists  on  reluctant 
came  another,  and  inquired  for  M.  charity,  and  dies  in  a  garret  raving 
Goriot,  and  she  afterwards  like  the  after  his  daughters.  Some  friend 
former  came  in  full  dress,  and  was  who  attends  him  endeavours  to  in- 
not  recognised,  so  that  they  said  duce  them  to  go  to  their  father,  but 
amongst  themselves,  '^  The  old  villain  their  husbands  refuse  to  allow  toem, 
has  four"  Some  time  afterwards  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  too 
he  again  reduced  his  expenditure,  to  willing  to  go.  Meantime,  the  old  man, 
the  utter  disgust  of  the  widow,  who  who  is  still  with  Madame  Vauquer, 
began  now  to  speak  of  him  as  an  dies,  and  there  is  not  a  sou  to  pay 
"  old  rogue,"  her  vocabulary  descend-  for  his  funeral.  Two  medical  stu- 
ing  in  vulgarity  as  the  poor  old  man  dents  are  the  only  persons  that  care 
ascended  the  floors  of  her  house,  about  him,  and  they  generously  do  all 
There  were  no  more  visits  from  young  they  can.  One  of  them  went  to  the 
ladies,  and  Pbre  Goriot  had  now  lost  houses  of  his  daughters,  but  was  re- 
all  his  good  looks,  grown  thin  and  fused  admission  by  the  lacqueys  who 
emaciated,  careless  in  his  dress,  and  had  received  orders.     "  Monsieur," 
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said  they,  "  you  cannot  be  admitted ;  drops,  on  which  the  sun  plays  ; — an 
their  father  is  dead,  and  they  are  immensity,  decked  out  to  attract  a 
plunged  in  the  greatest  grief  chance  admiration.  Whether  it  be  a 
He  then  writ^  a  note  to  the  folio w-  comer  of  a  forest  surrounded  by 
ing  effect : —  precipitate  rocks,  moss  clad  and 
"  Sell  some  jewellery,  that  your  garnished  with  juniper  trees,  which 
father  may  be  decently  conveyed  to  strikes  you  with  an  indescribable  idea 
his  last  resting- place."  The  concierge,  of  savageness  and  ruzgedness,  and 
however,  delivered  it  to  the  husband,  out  of  which  comes  the  cry  of  the 
who  read  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  screech-owl.  Whether  it  be  an  arid 
Thus  the  old  man  was  left  to  be  plain  without  vegetation,  stony  and 
buried  by  the  charity  of  two  medical  rough,  whose  horizon  is  like  that  of 
students,  who  were  the  only  mourn-  the  desert,  and  where  I  meet  a  sub- 
ers  at  nis  grave— real  mourners  ;  lime  and  solitary  flower,  an  anemone 
whilst  his  daughters  were  in  their  on  a  bed  of  violet  silk,  spread  out  for 
luxurious  drawingrooms,  he  was  con-  its  golden  stamen  ;  a  tender  image  of 
signed  to  the  earth,  in  an  obscure  my  white  idol*  alone  in  her  valley, 
cemetery,  with  the  least  expensive  Whether  it  be  some  broad  pond  upon 
service  that  could  be  procured.  "  It  which  nature  sometimes  casts  verdant 
was  the  death  of  the  poor,  without  patches,  suecies  of  transition  between 
ceremony,  without  followers,  without  plant  ana  animal,  which  in  a  few 
friends,  without  relations."  days  are  alive  with  plants  and  in- 
One  peculiarity  of  Balzac's  style  we  sects,  floating  here  and  there  like  a 
must  notice— his  elaborate  dcscrip-  world  in  ether.  Whether  it  be  a 
tions.  If  he  has  to  describe  a  room,  he  thatched  cottage  with  its  garden  full 
gives  you  everything,  not  an  item  is  of  cabbages,  its  vine,  its  palings  sus- 
left  out,  it  would  be  painfully  elabor-  pended  over  a  auagmire  tramed  in  a 
ate  but  for  the  artistic  finish  of  the  few  meagre  fields  of  rye— tvpe  of  so 
picture.  As  in  a  Pre-Raphaelite  many  humble  existences.  Whether 
painting,  nothing  is  omitted — ^it  is  a  it  be  a  long  alley  in  a  forest  like  the 
detailed  representation  of  an  actual  nave  of  a  cathedral,  at  the  end  of 
scene.  In  his  delineation  of  nature  which  is  a  glade  bathed  in  the  crimson 
he  is  perfect ;  he  treats  nature  light  of  the  setting  sun.  and  outside 
sacramen tally,  as  an  outward^  a  of  these  thick  woods  a  fallow  ground, 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spirit-  or  upon  mossy  banks  you  see  the 
ual  grace  ;  he  looks  on  nature,  not  as  adder,  having  feasted  itself,  eliding 
a  mere  scene  laid  out  for  the  amuse-  home  with  its  resplendent  head  erect 
ment  and  recreation  of  man,  but  Throw  over  these  scenes  now  torrents 
as  a  book  to  be  deciphered  which  re-  of  sunlight  gushing  like  nourishing 
veals  many  hidden  secrets^  beautiful  waves,  now  masses  of  gray  clouds 
analogies  to  human  life,  impressive  lined  like  the  wrinkles  of  an  old 
lessons,  or,  as  Shakespeare  himself,  the  man's  brow  ;  then  add  the  cool  tones 
high  priest  of  the  sacramentality  of  of  a  feeble  oranged  sky  furrowed 
nature,  has  observed —  with  bands  of  pale  blue,  and  listen— 
,,  ^  .  ,  ,  .  .  you  will  hear  indefinable  harmonies 
*»Toiiguw  m  trees,  books  in  the  run-  \^  ^he  midst  of  a  silence  which  con- 

^rn^„»^i2;„«.  .«^  .^  In  -vr^  ^^^^s.     Durfug  thc  mouths  of  Sep. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  m  every.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

constructed  a  single  bouquet  which 
The  sacramental  interpretation  of  did  not  cost  me  a  three  hours'  search, 
nature  is  the  basis  of  all  true  poetry,  so  much  did  I  admire  with  the  sweet 
We  cannot  help  giving  one  specimen  leisure  of  the  i>oet  these  fugitive  al- 
from  Balzac's  " Lys  dans  la  valine."  legories  in  which  to  my  sigbt  were 
"  There  are  in  nature  effects  whose  painted  the  most  contradictory  spec- 
significance  is  boundless,  and  which  tades  of  human  life  ;  msyestic  scenes 
mount  up  to  the  very  highest  moral  through  which  my  memory  wandered 
conceptions.  Whether  it  be  a  flowered  searchingly.  Often  now  I  connect 
heath  covered  with  diamonds  of  dew-  with  these  grand  moments  the  re- 


•  The  Lily  in  the  Valley. 
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membrance  of  my  soul  being  spread  well-bred,  her  mother  is  a  titled  lady, 

over  nature.     I  walk  amonest  them  she  is  thirty-six  years  old,  and  she 

still  like  a  queen  whose  wnite  robe  will  teach  me  English.    Miss  Griffith 

undulates    over   the    copses,   flows  is  pretty  enough  to  have  *preten- 

over  the  green  swards,  from  which  sions :'  sne  is  poor  and  proud,  she  is 

thought  issues  like  a  promised  fruit  Scotch,  she  will  be  my  cnaperon,  she 

from  every,  flower  and  calix  full  of  will  sleep  in  Rose's  chamber ;  Rose 

loving  filaments."  will  be  at  the  command  of  Miss  Grif- 

One  of  the  cleverest  and  most  flth  ;  but  I  have  already  seen  that  I 

amusing  volumes  in  the  ''  Scenes  de  shall  govern  my  governess  :    during 

la  Vie  rriv6e  "  is  "  Les  Memoires  de  the  six  days  we  have  been  together, 

deux  jeunes  Mariees,"  which  is  the  she  has  perfectly  understood  that  I 

correspondence  of  two  young  married  alone  can  be  of  service  to  her,  and  J, 

ladies,  containing  their  experiences  of  in  spite  of  my  statue-like  face,  have 

life  and  the  incidents  of  their  varied  perceived  that  she  will  be  complaisant 

careers.    The  characters  of  the  two  to  me :  she  is  a  good  creature,  but 

ladies  are  admirably  developed   in  discreet    I  have  not  yet  found  out 

these  letters.    The  one  was  destined  what  has  passed  between  my  Mama 

to  the  gay  life  of  Paris,  and  the  other  and  her.    There  are  twelve  theatres 

to  a  rural  retreat  with  a  rich  but  in  Paris.    I  read  a  ^eat  deal,  but 

dyspeptic  husband.    The  first  four  indistinctly  one  book  leads  me  to  an- 

letters  are  from  Paris  from  Mdlle.  other.    I  see  the  titles  of  many  books 

Louise  de  Chaulieu,  to  Mademoiselle  on  the  back  of  one,  but  I  have  no 

Rende    de   Maulcombe — the   young  one  to  guide  me.    What  I  have  read 

ladies  are  not  yet  married.    Mdlle.  of  modem  literature   turns  chiefly 

de  Chaulieu  was  placed  in  a  convent  upon  love,  the  subject  which  occupies 

with  a  view  to  ultimately  taking  the  us  so  much,  since  our  destiny  is  made 

veil,  but  it  appears  this  young  lady's  by  man  and  for  man ;  but  how  much 

temperament  was   not  inclined  to-  are  these  great  authors  below  two 

wards  a  life  of  asceticism ;  her  pcne-  little  girls  I  could  mention,  named 

tration  was  too  keen,  hor  mind  too  Rende  and  Louise.    I  one  day  aston- 

active,  and  her  love  of  life  too  deep  bhed  them  by  asking  my  papa  if  I 

for  such  a  career,  so  she  describes  it  could  be  introduced  to  Madame  de 

to  her  friend  in  the  following  Ian-  StaeL    They  all  burst  out  laughing, 

guage  : —  and  my  brother  said,  *  Why,  where- 

*' That  monotonous  life  where  every  ever  has  she  come  from  V    My  father 

hour  brought  a  duty,  a  prayer,  a  replied,  *  We  must  recollect  she  comes 

task  so  exactly  the  same,  that  at  any  from    the    Carmelites.*    '  My   dear, 

hour  of  the  day  or  night  a  Carmelite  Madame  de  Stael  is  dead,'  said  the 

might  be  always  reported  as  doing  duchess." 

the  same  thing :  that  horrible  exist-  So  sharp  is  this  young  lady,  and 

ence  where  one  is  indifferent  whether  so  keen  is  her  penetration,  that  she 

the  things  which  surround  you  are  soon  masters  the  positions  of  the 

or  are  not"    She  describes  her  joy  field  :  in  a  few  days  she  had  learned 

at  leaving  the  convent  from  which  everything  of  everybody, 

her  parents  had  taken  her  from  fear  "  My  brother  honours  me  with  a 

of  her  health :    the  scenes  of  her  profound    contempt,  and    continues 

home,  her  reception  by  her  relations,  towards  me  the  kindness  of  indiffer- 

the  Duke,  her  father,  and  her  proud  ence  ;  he  is  a  handsome  young  man, 

brothers.    In  a  few  days  she  is  going  but  whimsical  and  melancholy.     / 

to  a  ball  at  la  Duchesse  de  Maufrig-  Juive  his  secret:  neitlier  the  Duke  nor 

neuse,  her  first  introduction  to  society,  the  Duchess  has  suspected  it.    Al- 

where  she  will  be  presented  to  that  though  young  and  a  duke,  he  is  jea- 

"  world"  which  she  has  so  longed  to  lous  of  his  father,  he  is  nothing  in 

know.    A  dancing-master  is  in  daily  the  state,  he  has  no  office  at  court, 

attendance   upon  her :   she    has   a  he  cannot  say,  '  I  am  goin^  to   the 

governess  whom  she  keenly  depicts  chamber.'     There  is  only  I  in  the 

as  a —  house  who  have  sixteen  hours  for  re- 

"Miss  Griffith,  who  has  been  re-  flection.    My  father  is  engaged  in 

commended  to  Mama  by  the  English  public  business  or  his  pleasures,  my 

Amba&wdor .    This  miss  is  the  daugh-  mother  is  also  engaged,  nobody  reacts 

ter  cf  a  minister,  she  is  perfectly  upon  me  in  the  nousc :  they  are  al- 
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ways  out,  here  is  not  even  time  for  secretary,  but  the  King  nominates 
life.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  in-  them,  and  the  Duke  dared  not  dis- 
vincible  attraction  the  world  can  have  obey  his  Majesty,  nor  thwart  my 
to  keep  people  up  from  nine  in  the  mother,  so  this  great  politician  has 
evening  to  two  m  the  morning,  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by 
cause  so  much  expense,  and  so  many  leaving  the  Duchess  behind.  M.  de 
fatigues.  But  I  forget  I  am  speaking  Canalis,  the  great  poet  of  the  day, 
of  Paris ;  there  one  can  live  with  is  the  gentleman  wno  cultivates  the 
others  as  a  family,  and  not  know  each  societv  of  mv  mother,  and  who  studies, 
other.  A  halfnun  like  myself  arrives,  doubtless,  diplomacjr  with  her  from 
and  in  a  fortnight  she  has  discovered  three  to  five  hours  daily.  Diplomacy 
what  the  great  statesman  has  not  must  be  a  very  fine  thing,  for  he  is 
seen  in  his  own  house.  Perhaps  he  as  assiduous  as  a  cambler  at  the 
may  have  seen  it,  and  there  is  a  rea-  Bourse.  Miss  Griffith  has  discovered 
son  for  his  blindness.  I  shall  sound  that  Alphonse,  my  brother,  loves  an 
that  obscure  depth."  opera  dancer.    How  can  a  man  love 

At  the  first  ball  she  is  introduced  legs  and  pirouettes  1  We  have 
to  a  man  of  talent,  a  renowned  author  noticed  that  he  is  always  present 
whom  she  sums  up  thus :  when  she  dances,  that  he  applauds 

^^  I  do  not  know  h>s  works,  but  he  her,  and  departs  as  soon  as  she  has 
is  no  gentleman.  Whatever  genius  finished.  I  find  that  young  men  at 
niav  be,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  it.  present  are  more  interested  than  in- 
and  I  found  him  so  much  occupied  teresthig — more  occupied  with  them- 
with  himself,  and  so  little  with  others,  selves  than  us  ;  but  they  are  very 
that  he  made  me  think  we  are  only  transparent — they  quit  at  once  the 
things  not  beings  for  these  great  got-up  physiognomy  with  which  ihey 
hunters  of  ideas.  When  men  of  talent  address  us,  as  though  we  could  not 
love,  they  should  never  write,  or  they  use  our  eyes.  The  man  who  speaks 
cease  to  love.  There  is  something  in  to  us  is  the  lover ;  he  who  speaks  no 
their  brain  which  eclipses  their  mis-  longer  is  the  husband.  As  to  young 
tress.  I  could  see  it  all  in  that  man's  ladies,  they  are  so  false  that  it  is 
conduct,  who,  they  say,  is  a  great  piro-  impossible  to  divine  their  character 
fessor,  orator,  and  author ;  and  that  otherwise  than  by  their  dancing.  I 
ambition  enslaves  all  greatness.^'  have  also  been  horrified  with  the 

She  becomes  aphoristic  in  her  brutality  of  fashionable  life.  When 
letters.  supper  time  comes,  it  passes  all  de- 

"  Good  taste,"  she  says,  "  consists  cent  bounds,  and  reminds  me  of 
just  as  much  in  the  knowledge  of  popular  tumults.  Politeness  very 
what  we  should  be  silent  about,  as  of  imperfectly  hides  the  general  egotism, 
what  we  should  talk  about.''  She  My  mother  said  the  other  day,  *  She 
speaks  of  an  unconscious  education,  makes  astonishing  progress.'  *  Ma- 
which  "  we  give  one  another  when  ma,'  I  said,  *  do  you  expect  me  always 
wo  talk  together  in  secret*'  to  ask  you  if  Madame  de  Stael  is 

Her  friend  marries  first,  and  in  her  dead  V  My  father  smiled,  and  left 
congratulatory  letter,  Louise  says  : —    the  room." 

"  I  have  been  now  a  fortnight  in  so-  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  just 
ciety ;  one  evening  at  the  Italiens.  analysis  of  this  book  ;  to  do  so  would 
the  other  at  the  grand  opera,  and  be  to  transcribe  it  completely.  We 
every  evening  at  the  ball  I  have  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  reper- 
been  gazed  at  througli  opera  glasses,  toire  of  good  things,  ^nd  must  obey 
and  admired ;  but  I  have  seen  no  the  imperative  limits  of  space  by 
one  yet  to  inspire  me  with  such  emo-  concluding  with  a  few  of  its  gems, 
tion  as  I  experience  in  hearing  Garcia  In  a  letter  from  the  married  friend 
sing  in  the  magnificent  Duo  with  upon  hearing  of  the  approaching 
Pellegrini  in  Otello,  My  dear,  you  marriage  of  Louise,  there  occurs  this 
see  nothing  but  simplicity,  and  yet  striking  passage — 
there  are  monstrous  things.  In  a  "I  conclude  this  by  saying  that 
fortnight  I  have  discovered  the  secrets  upon  re-perusing  your  letter  a  terror 
of  the  whole  house.  My  mother  has  seized  me.  Your  great  love 
would  have  accompanied  my  father  seems  to  me  to  defy  God.  Misfor- 
in  his  embassy  to  Madrid,  if  he  tune,  the  sovereign  master  of  this 
coidd  have  taken  M.  do  Canalis  as    world,  will  ho  not  bo  angry  at  not 
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sharing  your  feast  ?    What  superb  "  I  became  pale  when  I  heard  them 

fortune  has  he  not  overturned  1    Ah,  proclaim   his  name,  and  I  felt  an 

Louise,  forget  not  in  the  midst  of  impulse  to  cry  out,  /  am  his  mother, 

your  happiness  to  pray  to  God.    Be  Nais  pressed  my  hand  violently,  but 

charitable  and  good,  and  avert  mis-  I  felt  no  pain  at  that  moment.    Ah, 

fortunes  by  your  goodness.    As  for  •Louise,  tnat  fSte  was  worth  many 

me,  I  am*,  become  more  truly  pious  flirtations/* 

since  I  left  the  convent.    You  do  not  We  have  said  little  about  Balzac's 

say  anything  to  me  about  religion  at  plots,  but  they  are  masterpieces  for 

Paris.    Whibt  you  adore  Felipe  (her  two  reasons :  they  are  natural  and 

intended  husband)  it  seems  to  me  they  are  well  maintained.    He  does 

that  you  address  yourself,  like  the  not  depend,  like  modem  novelists, 

proverb,  more  to  the  saint  thaA  to  upon  some  inextricable  mastery  or 

God."  confusion,  but  upon  the  vivida  vis 

"  The  universe  should  attach  itself  animi,  the  magical  naturalness  with 

to  God  as  an  infant  is  attached  to  its  which  he  portrays  character.    You 

mother  by  the  fibres  of  her  being,  for  never  forget  them  ;  you   recognize 

Gk>d  is  the  great  mother-heart  of  them  immediately ;  you  have  heard 

the  world."  and  seen  them  before  ;  they  come  up 

From  the  correspondence  it   ap-  again  in  his  other  works  and  continue 

Seared  that  Louise  controlled   her  their  careers ;  they  re-appear  as  old 

usband  with  jealous  tvranny,  which  friends,  with  j ust  the  natural  change  of 

calls  forth  some  good  advice  from  yearsupon  them;  the  same  in  individ- 

the    warm   heart   of    the    country  uality,withthe'same  passions,  motives, 

recluse,  who  in  reproving  and  cau-  and  pursuits.    Vautrin,  whether  as 

tioning  her,  adds —                      ^  a  priest,  a  thief-taker,  or  a  thief^  is 

'*  It  is  no  use  for  our  sex  to  strive ;  always  a  monarch  among  villams. 

we  can  never  be  endowed  with  the  Rastignac  and  De  Marsay  are  types 

qualities  of  men,  and  they  are  indis-  of  gay  men  of  fashion,  bred  and  per- 

pensable  to  a  family.   You  know  very  fected  only  in  the  hotbeds  of  Paris 

well  that   I    am   superior   to   my  saloons — indigenous  there  ;  they  live 

husband  Louis,  but  have  you  ever  on  gaslight,  and  die  under  the  rays 

heard  me  contradict  him  1     Do  I  of  the  sun.    The  Baron  Nucingen  is 

not    always    respect   him    as    the  always  the  same,  the  same  coarse 

power  of  the  family  1   Hypocrisy,  you  vulgar  millionaire,  hard,  stem  man  of 

will  say;  but  the  counsels  I  wish  to  business,  but  the  slave  of  his  imbecile 

give  him  I  reserve  for  our  most  pri-  passions.       Madame   Fischtaminel, 

vate  communion,  but  even  then  I  Madame  d'Espard,0elestine,Beatrix9 

never  assume  a  superiority  over  him.  are  all  phenomena  of  the  same  class, 

My  dear,  the  perfection  of  kindness  though   manifesting    themselves  in 

is  m  total  self-annihilation,  so  that  he  different   modes    and    positions   of 

who  is  obliged  may  not  feel  himself  life.    No  man  has  sketched  vice  so 

inferior  to  tlie  person  by  whom  he  ts  graphically,    and  with   the  graphic 

obliaed-;    and    this  self-devotion  is  sketch  kept  back  the  gilding,  and  de- 

productive  of  infinite  pleasures."  lineated  it  in  all  its  repulsiveness;  he 

The  one  friend  sends  this  consola-  has  not  held  it  out  in  its  painted  fasci- 

tion  to  the  other  on  the  loss  of  a  nation — ^not  offered  it  to  his  readers 

child —  as  an  apple  of  temptation,  sweet 

"  Yon  must  for  the  future  purchase  to  look  upon,  but  has  accompanied 

the  joy  of  meeting  him  again,  for  he  it  in  its  most  brilliant  forms  with  its 

is  only  gone  to  his  God.    You  will  dark,  ugly  shadow,  and  sent  it  to  its 

not  make  a  step  that  does  not  take  doom.    No  man  has  sketched  virtue 

you  nearer  to  him,  and  every  duty  more  beautifully,  and  therefore,  we 

accomplished  will  break  one  link  in  may  add,  has  painted  the  female 

the  chain  which  separates  you  from  character  more  justly  than  Balzac, 

him."  His  bad  women,  though  strikingly 

The  delight  of  this  good  mother  at  bad,  yet  cast  up  to  the  surface  some 

the  success  of  her  boy  is  graphically  excrescences  ot  concealed  goodness  ; 

depicted  by  an  incident ;  she  had  his  good  women  are  not  angels,  but 

been  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  flesh   and   blood,    purified  by  self- 

the  college,  and  her  child  had  won  the  denial  and  purged  oy  sorrow.    The 

two  first  prizes,  upon  which  she  says —  panorama   of  fife  which  is  spread 
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out  before  us  in  his  collected  writ-  crilege  to  his  fame  that  they  have 

ings  is  a  more  varied  one,  and  more  been  dug  out  of  obscurity  and  brought 

universal  than  that  of  any  other  man  to  light. 

save  Shakespeare.    It  is  marvellous  ^^Lveryhuman  life  offers  in  its  tissue 

how  a  man  who  had  been  bom  and  the  most  irregular  combinations,  but 
had  spent  his  life  in  Paris,  and  could  ^  seen  from  a  certain  distance  they  ap- 
naturally  sketch  the  s(|ualor  of  her*  pear  alike." — "Menu  de  deux  jmncs 

low  life  and  the  splendid  riot  of  her  JIariees"  chap.  18. 

saloons,  could  also  delineate  with  a  "  We  can  love  and  not  be  happy, 

magic  pencil  the  quiet  virtues  of  a  we  can  be  happy  and  not  love,  but 

rustic  priest,  the  little  troubles  of  a  to  love  and  have  happiness,  to  unite 

rustic  fold,  the  vicissitudes  of  poor  these  two  immense  human  blessing, 

men*s  homes,  the  beauty  of  nature,  is  a  prodigy/' — "La  Maiton  JSucin- 

in  the  majesty  of  its  grandest  forms,  ^<?7i." 

down  through  all  its  phases,  to  the  "Alike  in  its  caprices  to  modem 

quiet    beauty  of   a    flower-garden,  chemistry,  which  reduces  creation  to 

He    has   touched   nothing  without  a  salt,  the  human  soul  engenders  in 

embellishing  it.     There  are  in  his  itself  terrible  poisons  by  the  concen- 

works  philosophical  reflection,  subtle  tration  of  its  eigoyments,  of  its  forces, 

analysis,  vivid  delineation,  sparkling  or  of  its  ideas,  and  many  men  perish 

wit,  repartee,  vivacious  conversation,  thus,  victims   to  some  moral   acid 

declamation,    dramatic   action,  tra-  which  they  have  themselves  distilled 

gedy  and  pathos,  gentle  and  touch-  in  their  own  hearts." — "FeaudeCha- 

iug   as   a   child's   tears,    garnished  gririJ* 

with  a  sensitive  delicacy  of  feeling,  "  Man  stamps  his  helplessness  on 
and  conveyed  in  a  pointed,  flexible  every  act  of  his  life  ;  he  is  never  al- 
style,  which  does  not  require  together  happy,  nor  altogether  miser- 
deciphering,  but  paints  the  idea  in  able." — Ibid, 
all  its  colours,  the  result  only  of  "  Man  instinctivelv  exhausts  him- 
clear  vision  produced  by  severe  men-  self  by  two  acts  which  dry  up  the 
tal  training,  and  reading  as  easily  as  sburces  of  his  existence.  Two  words 
though  thrown  off  without  effort,  will  express  all  the  forms  which  these 
His  works  have  had  a  marked  two  causes  of  death  assume — ^Willand 
influence  upon  the  literature  of  Power.  Between  these  two  terms  of 
France,  and  exert  no  small  influence  human  action  there  is  another  for- 
upon  our  own  ;  many  of  our  best  mula  which  wise  men  master.  Will 
fictions  are  not  a  little  nourished  from  consumes  us,  power  destroys  us,  but 
the  fountain  of  his  works,  and  one  of  knowledge  leaves  our  feeble  organisa- 
the  most  successful  dramas  ever  tion  in  a  perpetual  state  of  calm, 
brought  out  upon  the  English  stage.  Thus  desire  or  will  is  dead  in  me, 
which  most  affected  the  English  heart  slain  by  thought,  and  movement  or 
and  life,  was  "  The  Game  of  Specula-  power  has  rcsdlved  itself  into  the 
tion,"  almost  a  verbal  adaptation  of  natural  play  of  my  organs.  In  two 
one  of  his  few  plays,  "  Mercadet,  ou  le  words,  I  have  placed  my  life,  not  in 
Faiseur."  We  must,  however,  con-  the  heart  which  breaks ;  not  in  the 
elude  this  imperfect  notice  of  his  senses  which  grow  dull:  but  in  the 
labours  by  first  heartily  recommend-  intellect  which  never  exhausts  itself, 
ing  his  works,  and  then  by  displaying  and  survives  all." — Ibi/J. 
before  the  reader  a  few  gems,  not  The  tendency  of  modem  life  is  thus 
chosen,  but  picked  at  random,  from  sketched  : — 

two  or  three  of  his  volumes.    We  "The  avaricious  do  not  believe  in 

would  mention  out  of  the  forty-three  another  life,  the  present  is  everything 

volumes  of  the  "Comedie  Huraaine,"  for  them.   This  reflection  casts  a  terri- 

that  the  reader  should  form  his  ac-  ble  light  over  the  present  epoch,  when 

quaintance  with  Balzac,  first  by  read-  more  than  in  any  other  period  motif  y 

ing  "Eugenie  Grandet,"  "  Pke  Gor-  dominates  laws,  poll  tics,  and  manners, 

iot,"  "  Le  Curd  de  Village,"  "  Memoires  Institutions,  books,  and  doctrines^  all 

de  deux  jeunes  Mai'ides,"  or  "Le  Lys  conspire  to  undermine  the  belief  in  a 

dans  la  Vallde,"  that  he  should  scru-  future  state,  upon  which  the  social 

pulously   avoid    all   works  marked  fabric  has  rested  for  eighteen  hundred 

"  Ouvragcs  de  jcunc3sc,"  for  they  aie  years.    Now  the  grave  is  a  transi- 

not  worthy  of  Balzac,  and  it  is  a  sa-  tiou  little  feared.     The  future  which 
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awaited  us  beyond  that,  has  been  times,  that  we  look  for  insight  into 

transferred  to  the  present    To  arrive,  the  familiar  life  of  extinct  peoples. 

/?<fr/a«rt  ^i^a*,  atthcterrcstialPara-  Old  historians  deal  chiefly  with  the 

dise  of  luxury  and  vain  enjoyments,  career  of  the  nations  and  the  march 

to  petrify  the  heart  and  macerate  the  of  event ;   but    the  poets  and  dra- 

body  for  fleeting  possessions,  as  the  matists  have  stereotyped  the  pecu- 

martyrs  once  gave  their  lives   for  liarities  of  every-day  life,  as  they 

eternal    happiness,  is    the   general  developed  themselves  around  them, 

thought— a  thought  written  every-  In  these  two  departments  of  litera- 

where,  even  in  the  laws  which  in-  ture,  as  concerns  ourselves,  the  present 

quire  of  the  legislator,  How  much  do  age  is  especially  unfortunate  ;    and 

you  pay  ?  instead  of,  What  are  your  time  by  obliterating  much    of  our 

opinions  ?  When  these  doctrines  nave  poetry  and  dramatic  plagiarism  will 

passed  from  the  middle  classes  to  the  do  a  kindness  to  our  national  honour, 

people,  what  will  become  of  the  coun-  so  that  posterity  will  have  to  turn  to 

try  1" — "  Eugenie  Grandet**  those  delineations  of  life  and  charac- 

**  Misery  engenders  equality.  Wo-  ter  embodied  in  our  novels  for  pic- 
man  has  this  in  common  with  the  tures  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
angels,  that  suffering  belongs  espe-  the  nineteenth  century  in  England, 
cially  to  her." — Ibid.  That  such  a  comprehensive  repre- 

*'  In  every  situation  woman  has  sentation  of  life  snould  be  false  is 
more  causes  of  grief  than  man,  and  an  error  which  our  natural  love  of 
suffers  more  than  he.  Man  has  his  perpetuity  ought  to  rectify ;  that  it 
strength  and  the  exercise  of  his  should  be  impure  is  a  stigma  which 
power ;  ho  is  busy,  he  hurries,  he  oc-  the  honour  of  the  age  ought  to  rectify ; 
cupies  himself,  he  thinks,  ho  antici-  that  it  is,  as  regards  us,  both  false 
pates  the  future,  and  finds  consola-  and  impure,  is  the  crying  calamity  of 
tion.  But  woman  remains  alone ;  she  our  literature, 
stands  face  to  face  with  her  suffer-  There  is,  interlaced  as  it  were  with 
ing,  from  which  nothing  distracts  the  very  tissues  of  the  human  mind, 
her ;  she  descends  into  the  very  a  principle  which  may  be  termed  the 
depths  of  the  abyss  which  has  pnnciple  of  unconscious  imitation.  No 
opened,  sounds  it,  and  often  sinks  intellect,  however  strong  its  calibre, 
under  her  wishes  and  her  tears.  To  can  contemplate  for  any  length  of 
feci,  to  love,  to  suffer,  to  devote  her-  time  one  particular  vein  or  cast  of 
self,  will  always  be  the  text  of  the  thought,  without  becoming  as  it  were 
life  of  woman."  With  these  few  saturated  with  its  spirit,  permeated 
extracts  we  must  bid  farewell  to  with  its  influence,  without  finding  its 
Balzac ;  we  may  also  add  that  his  own  ideas  receiving,  by  some  subtle 
novels  are  tolerably  free  from  that  operation  of  this  mysterious  principle 
I>eculiar  form  of  representing  social  of  imitation,  a  bias  or  impetus  to- 
evils  common  to  many  French  writers,  wards  the  current  of  that  thought 
and  once  so  offensive  to  la  pudeur  which  it  has  been  contemplating,  and 
Britamiique^  but  as  phases  of  the  velocity  of  the  impetus  is  in  the 
French  fife  they  do  contain  some  proportion  of  the  strength  of  the 
things  of  which  we  were  once  happily  mind  of  the  operator  to  the  weak- 
ignorant,  but  which  have  unfortu-  ness  of  that  of  the  subject  operated 
nately  been  made  familiar  to  us  in  the  upon.  It  becomes  at  once  obvious 
fiction  writing  of  the  last  few  years,  that  the  tainting  such  a  current  of 
Anyone  who  has  passed  through  the  literature  as  that  of  fiction  with  im- 
malebolge  of  vice  which  has  been  purities,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
delineated  in  our  most  popular  novels,  which  the  intellectual  history  of  a 
may  read  the  worst  of  Balzac  without  nation  can  record.  The  morbid  in- 
fear  of  taint,  although  he  himself  for-  fluenco  is  subtle  ;  without  perhaps 
bade  his  young  nieces  to  read  some  of  working  practical  mischief  it  inflicts 
his  works.  moral  injury ;  for  though  it  may  bo 

The  novel  is  one  of  the  problems  of  possible  for  virtue  to  exist  without 
modern  literature,  and  its  effect  upon  chastity,  yet  a  healthy,  chaste,  mind 
morals  is  yet  in  experiment.  It  is  to  is  the  broad  foundation  and  greatest 
the  poets  and  dramatists  of  bygone    help  to  a  virtuous  life. 
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"old  sir  DOUGLAS."* 

Thbre  can  bo  little  doubt  that  in  resist  during  tbe  entire  movement  of 

'^  Old  Sir  Douglas ''  the  Hon.  Mrs.  the  drama. 

Norton  has  attained  her  highest  ex-  In  her  method  of  treating  a  stoiy, 

cellence  as  a  writer  of  fiction — not  there  are  other  pecuUarities  distin- 

only  has  that  tale  an  advantage  over  gaishing  her  manner  in  a  very  marked 

"  Lost  and  Saved,"  in  not  being  writ-  way  from  that  of  most  other  writers 

ten,  as  the  phrase  is,  '*  for  a  purpose,"  of  romance.     There  is  hardly  to  be 

but  over  all  her  other  prose  works  found  in  the  entire  work  a  single 

in  vigour  of  interest,  in  profusion  of  page  of  mere  narrativa    There  runs 

thought  and  poetry  ;  and,  more  strik-  through  it  a  fine  essaic  vein  of  illus- 

inglv  still,  in  variety  and  singularity  t ration  drawn  from  acute  observa- 

of  character.    If  the  book  contained  tion  and  often  from  very  profound 

no  other  portrait  than  that  of  Alice  thought 

Boss,  that  one  marvellous  delineation  The  thinking  faculty  of  the  reader 
would  sufQce  to  stamp  it  as  a  work  is  thus  kept  in  continual  play,  while 
of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  But  his  fancy  is  charmed  by  the  poetic 
this  book  is  characterized  by  all  the  faculty  and  brilliant  wit  which  beau- 
brilliant  singularities  of  its  celebrated  tify  and  illuminate  without  ever 
authoress.  Mre.  Norton's  narrative  is  disturbing  this  current  of  severer 
impassioned  in  the  sense  in  which  a  thought  The  proportion  of  tliis 
speech  is  impassioned.  It  i.s  a  state-  delightful  and  brilUant  ingredient  is 
mcnt  of  an  extraordinary  case,  by  an  so  large  as  to  impart  a  very  singular 
advocate  of  startling  force,  fauc}',  sar-  charm  to  the  work.  We  have  men- 
casm,  and  pathos.  It  differs  from  tioned  that  sparkling  quality  which 
other  stories,  not  only  in  the  measure  is  the  natural  heritiige  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
of  its  power,  but  in  the  attitude  of  There  arc  touches,  too,  of  delicate 
its  narrator.  Mrs.  Norton  handles  humour,  and  playful,  feminine  irony, 
the  stoiy  she  tells  and  the  persons  to  be  found  in  these  pages,  which  to 
who  figure  in  it,  like  an  advocate  in  those  familiar  with  the  writint^  of 
the  forum.  She  denounces,  she  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan  will  recall  one 
applauds— she  throws  her  own  pas-  of  the  happiest  gifts  of  that  delightful 
sionate  sympathies  undisguisedly  into  mind. 

lier  narrative,  and  the  reader  finds  To   support  what  we  have   said 

himself  carried  away  by  a  double  respecting  the  "  essaic  ingredient"  of 

force — by  the  extraordinary  interest  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which 

of  the  tale,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  everywhere  pervades  this  powerful 

its  reciter.    It  is  this  predominance  book,    we  reprint,    with  hardly  an 

of  the  rhetorical  temperament  which  attempt  at  selection,  a  few  examples 

distinguishes  Mrs.  Norton  essentially  of  the  graver  discussion  which  flows 

from  all  contemporary  story-tellers,  concurrently  with  the  story, 

and  contributes,  one  powerful  element  .« On  their  way  to  Glenrossie  1    Ah,  what 

to  the  general  fascination  of  her  fie-  other  rapture,  what  other  fulness  of  joy, 

tions.                              ^       ^  shall  compare  to  the  day,  when  the  woniaa 

The  generous  partialities  and  anti-  who  loves  deeply  and  truly  \s  home  to  the 

pathies    to    which     her     impetuous  homeof  the  man  she  bo  loves? 

eloquence  is  subservient,  aid  in  stimu-  *'  ^^^  ^^^^  •   The  human  *  for-ever  *— .the 

lating  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  who  f^r-ever  *  tUl  death  do  ua  part,'  how  it 

lays  down  the  book  with  a  conscious-  stretches  out  its  lUimitable  future  of  joy,  as 

ness  of  having  been  wrought  upon  by  7^5,^1°^  ^/"^f  ni*'''^.iw';^.?^  T*" 

,u«        _^ A I 1.1.5    -i      I.-  other,  of  existence,  of  love,  of  all  that  makes 

something  more  than  the  situations,  ^  pj^^jg,  ^^  ^arih;  and  the  hedges  and 

the  dialogue,and  the  characters  which  boundaries  that  divide  lands  aee  past  before 

enter  strictly  into  a  story— of  Iiavmg  our  dreaming  eyes;  and  the  morning  sun 

been  pleaded  with,  haran^ied,  and  glows  into  noon ;  and  the  noon  bums  and 

inflamed   by   an   orator    difiicult   to  fades;   and  the  day  sinks  again,  with  a 
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crimson  haze,  into  sunset — and  perhaps  the  hatched  from  the  Egyptian  warmth  of  that 

sweet  and  quiet  light — the  pale  light  of  the  sterile  soil,  is  vengeance.    Pity,  and  regret, 

moon — swims  up  into  that  sea  of  blue  men  and  the  sad  quiet  partings  of  a  humbled 

call  the  sky;  while  still  we  are  journeying  heart;  the  unutterable  and  fiery  sense  of 

on  to  the  one  spot  on  earth  where  we  have  wrong  quenched  and  conquered  by  a  flood 

cast  our  anchor  of  hope ;  to  the  trees  and  of  better  and  holier  feelings  :    all  these 

lawns,  and  rocks  and  hills,  and  gardens  of  things  are  unknown  to  such  women.   Their 

flowers,  and  paths  of  delight,  which  were  impulse  is  to  shiy  Jason's  children  to  punish 

till  now  all  his*,  but  since  the  morning  are  Jason.    They  fulfil  the  Scriptural  maledic- 

ouBfl ! — the  place  we  have  loved  without  tion  which  says,  *■  Cursed  be  their  anger, 

ever  seeing  it,  perhaps,— the  place  that  saw  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  then:  wrath,  for  it 

his  boyho6d ;  where  his  people  drew  breath ;  waa  croeL' " 

where  his  dear  ones  have  lived  and  died ;  ^^               without  violating    the 

where  we  hope  to  live  and  die — Uome!  -^„„4.^,^  ^r Vu- «*.^.«  •«««.«^n4>  uJ»aama 

The  blessed  wlrd  Home  r  ^/"^^^  ^^  *^®  ^'^^'f^l^j'^^^^i? 

of  its  many  pathetic  and  powerfnl 

"If  there  were  not  daily  examples  to  scenes,  because  it  meets  US  almost  in 

familiarize  us  with  the  marvel,  we  might  UmiTief  in  the  second  chapter,  and 

wonder  at  the  strange  way  in  which  Nature  discloses  nothing  which  the  reader  is 

asserts  herself ;  or  rather,  at  the  effects  of  not  intended  tO  Know  at  the  OUtset. 

Nature  and  accident  combined,  in  the  cha-  ti  gj,  Doughis  rode  to  Torriebum  almost 

ractors  of  individoala.  ^  despcratelv  as  his  brother  had  done  the 

"  We  see  children,  all  brought  up  in  on©  j^g^^  before*      He  found    the  handsome 

home,  under  the  same  tutelage,  aa  different  yj^g^  jj^  ^^^^  fondly  watched  at  his  departure, 

as  night  from  day.    Pious  sons  and  daugh-  a  bruised,  ahattorwi,  groaning  wretch.    Hia 

ters  sprung  from  infidel  and  profligate  pa-  y^^^g^  oveispuired,  and  bewildered  by  the 

rents  ;  unredeemed  and  incorrigible  rascals  drifting  rain  and  howling  storm,  bad  swer- 

from  honest  and  religious  fathers;    fools,  yed  on  theold-faahioned  sharp-angled  bridge 

that  fritter  away  the  vanishing  hours  they  ^i^^  crossed  the  FalU  of  Torriebum  close  to 

themselves  scarcely  know  how,  bom  where  ^jg  ^^,^3^  ^^^  had  dashed  with  hU  rider 

steady  conduct  and  deep  knowledge  seemed  ^ver  the  low  parapet  in  among  the  rocks 

the  very  life  of  those  around  them, — and  below. 

earnest,   intelligent,   and    energetic    souU  u  cio«  to  home ;  luckily,  close  to  home ! 

springing  up,  like  palm-trees  in  the  desert-  u  ^^^  enough  for  the  wild  sho«t  he  gave 

sand,  where  never  a  thought    has  been  g^  ^^  j^i   ^^  even  the  confused  sound  of 

given  to  mental  culture  or  rehgious  im-  the  roU  of  shakcn-down  stones,  and  terrible 

provement.  weight  of  horse  and  rider  falling  on  the  bed 

•        •        •        •        *,      '«     '    t.    '  J  °^  ^^^  torrent,  to  reach  the  house,  and  the 

"  There  are  persons  who  talk  much  and  a^i^k  ear  of  one  who  was  waiting  and 

readily  of  their  feehngs,  and  who  yet  leave  matching  there.     For  Kenneth's  bachelor 

you  in  uncertainty  both  as  to  the  sincerity  jj^nj^  ^^s  not  a  lonely  one.     Startling  was 

and  the  motive  of  tlicir  confessu.n;  and  the  picture  that  presented  itself  in  that  drear 

there  are  others  whose  rare  allusions  to  morning's  light  when  Sir  Douglas  entered, 

themselves  and  their  private  joys  or  sorrows  The  weariest  frightened  form  he  ever  beheld 

seem  to  come  like  gleams  of  Ught,  showing  j^  the  shape  of  woman,  sat  at  the  foot  of 

then-  whole  inner  nature.  ^^0  bed.     Untidy,  dishevelled,  beautiful ; 

her  great  white  arms  stretched  out  with 

"  I  wonder  if  women  who  are  ^  first  ob-  clasped  hands,  shuddering  every  time  that 
jects  *  in  some  large  and  happy  home  circle,  Kenneth  groaned ;  her  radish-golden  hair 
— or  even  ^  first  objects  *  to  the  objects  stealing  in  tangled  locks  from  under  the 
they  themselves  love, — ever  raminate  over  knotted  kerchief,  which  she  had  never  un- 
the  condition  of  one  who  is  nobody  s  first  tied  or  taken  off  since  she  had  rushed  out 
object.  How  lone  in  the  midst  of  company  into  the  storm  and  scrambled  down  to  the 
such  a  one  must  feel  I  What  silence  must  Falls  the  night  before.  The  lower  part  of 
lie  under  all  their  talking  and  laughing  1  her  dress  still  soaked  and  dripping,  covered 
What  strange  disraption  from  the  linked  withmudandmoss— one  of  her  loose  stock- 
chain  that  holds  all  the  rest  together  1  iiigs  torn  at  the  ankle,  and  the  blood  oozing 
What  exile,  though 'ever  present !  What  through — ^her  petticoat,  too,  torn  on  that 
starvation  of  soul,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  side.  She  had  evidently  slipped  in  attempt- 
great  shares  of  love  meted  out  around  ing  to  reach  the  horse  and  rider, 
her !  **  '^  Douglas  spoke  first  to  her,  and  he  spoke 

to  her  of  herself;  not  of  his  brother. 

**  Woe  to  the  man  who  is  loved  with  the  **  *  Och  1*  she  said,  and  her  teeth  chattered 

passion   that   has  neither  tenderness  nor  as  she  spoke,  *ye'll  no  mind  me,  sir!  it*s 

affeetk>n  to  soften  it :  who  is  loved  not  for  naething.     I  just  drappit  by  one  hand  frae 

his  own  sake,  but  for  the  selfish  sake  of  the  the  brae,  in  amang  the  stanes  to  get  at  him, 

woman  who  has  mated  with  him !     The  and  sae  gat  hurtit.   On  Kenneth !  Kenneth ! 

opposite  of  that  love  is  hate.    The  serpent  Kenneth!  On  my  man!  my  ain  man!'  and 

36* 
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rocking  wildly  to  aod  fro  while  the  rain  "The  birkcn  trees  by  the  broomy  knowc, 

beat  against  the  window,  and  the  storm  repeated  he,  dreamily;  and  in  a  low  clear 

seemed  to  rock  the  trees  in  unison  with  her  tone  he  added, — *  I'm  sorry,  Maggie.* 

movements,  she  ceased  to  speak.  "  Then,  opening  his  eyes  with  a  fixed 

**  The  dying  man  moved  his  lips  with  a  look,  he  said,  '  Dear  Douglas !  *  in  a  tone  of 

strange  sort  of  smile,  but  no  sound  came,  extreme,  almost  boyish  tenderness ;    and 

Douglas  knelt  down  by  him ;  and,  as  he  did  then  followed  a  renewed  silence ;   broken 

so,  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  little  only  by  the  wild  gusty  winds  outside  the 

nestling  child,  the  most  lovely  little  face  house,  and  the  distant  sound  of  the  fatal 

that  ever  looked  out  of  a  picture,  that  was  Falls  of  Torriebum.     All  at  once,  with  the 

sitting  at  the  bed-head,  serene  and  hopeful  rallying  strength  that  sometimes  precedes 

in  all  this  trouble,  and  saying  to  him  with  death,   he  spoke  clearly  and  intelligibly, 

a  shy  smile, — *  Are  ye  the  doctor?  and  will  *  Douglas  1  be  kind — I'm  going — I'm  dying 

ye  put  daddy  a'  richt?   WeVe  been  waiting  — be  kind  to  my  Kenneth,  for  the  sake  of 

lang  for  the  doctor.'  days  when  we  were  boys  together  I     Don't 

"  No  doctor  could  save  Kenneth — no,  not  forsake  him !  don*t  deny  him !     Hare  pity, 

if  the  aching  heart  of  his  elder  brother  had  too,  on  Maggie !  * 

resolved  to  bring  him  life  at  the  price  of  his  "  A  little  pause  after  that,  and  he  spoke 

whole  estate.      He  was  fast  going — fast !  more  restlessly : — *  I  *m  asking  others,  and 

The  grief  of  the  ungovernable  woman  at  and  I  ought  to  do  it  myself.     It's  /  who 

his  bed-foot  only  vaguely  disturbed  him.  forsake  them:  it*s  I  that  didn't  pity.     I 

Ue  was  beginning  to  be  withdrawn  from  say — I  say — are  you  all  here?      Douglas! 

earthly  sights  and  earthly  sounds.     But  Sir  the  doctor — ^ah !  yes,  and  my  father's  factor, 

Douglas  tried  to  calm  her.     He  besought  — Well — I — * 

hor  to  be  still ;  to  go  away  and  wash  her  "  He  struggled  for  a  moment,  with  blue 

wounded  limb  and  tear-swoln  iace,  and  ar-  blanched  lips ;  then,  feeling  for  the  little 

range  herself,  and  return,  and  meanwhile  curled  head  of  the  child  at  the  further  side 

he  would  watch  Kenneth  till  the  doctor  of  his  bed,  and  locking  his  right  hand  in 

came.     No,  she  wouldn't — no,  she  couldn't  the  hand  of  the  kneeling  woman,  he  said, — 

— no,  he  might  die  while  she  was  out  of  the  *  I  trust  Douglas  with  these.     I  declare 

way — no,  she  wad  see  the  last  o*  him,  and  Margaret  Camiichael  my  Wife,  and  I  ac- 

then  dee.'     She  offered  no  help;  she  was  knowledge  Kenneth  Carmichacl  Ross  as  my 

capable  of  no  comfort ;  she  kept  up  her  loud  lawful  son !  * 

lament,  so  as  to  bewilder  all  present;  and  "The  woman  gave  a  suppressed  shriek; 

it  was  a  positive  relief  to  Sir  Douglas  when,  she  sprang  up  from  her  knees,  and  flung 

with  a  sudden  shiver  through  her  whole  her  arms  round  the  dying  man  with  a  wild, 

frame,  she  slid  from  the  bed-foot  to  the  floor  *Och,    I    thank    ye — I    thank    ye!    and 

in  a  swoon."  mither'U    thank   ye  for    ever!    6ul    my 

The  Doctor  and  his  assistant  arrive  »??t  \*      a  -w  ^.    ^  ^       a   \        -.i 

xuo  x^v/vvvi  MiivA  i^.*»c»»wii<?v»uwc*i«x<w  ii  jj^  tumcd  hishcad  towards  her  w:th 

-."  bone-setters,    from  the  village  of  that  unutterable  smile  that  often  flits  over 

Torneburn,  and  the  admission  soon  dying  faces.     Brighter  and  fonder  his  smile 

comes,    tfaat    Iwyond    some    trifling  could  not  have  been  in  the  days  of  their 

palliatives,     their    simple    skill    can  first  love:  'by  the  broomy  knowe,  under 

ilcvise  nothing— Kenneth  must  die —  the  birken  trees ;'  and  perhaps  his  thoughts 

"Whon   the   doctor  had  arranged  that  were  there,  even  in  that  supreme  hour.     No 

dvin-  bed  f.)r  the  bcst,-and  had  attended  ''^^''^  ^o'^'  «^«?P^  *  ^f^*'*^^  ejaculation  of 

tG  the  miserable  woman  who  had  fa:ntcd,  P™>y»   ?*™«    '™'"  *^l^ '    ^"^X  ***!  V- 

and  had  brou-ht  her  back,  pale,  exhausted,  standers   saw  a  great  change  —the  change 

but  quieter,  to  the  sick  chamber,-  Kenneth  ^J}^^^^  »«  "?  ^escribmg--come  over  his  brow, 

made  a  feeble  effort  to  raise  himself;  an  ^he  anguish  of  mortal  pam  seemed  to  molt 

exeriion  which  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  »nto  peace.     A  great  sigh  escaped  him,  such 

rrroan.     Then  he  murmured  twice  the  name  *V^?7^*       "^  •      ^^"f"!  '^  ^?®  ^'^^^^ 

of     *Ma-^ie!-dear    Ma-gic!'    and    Sir  relief  from  sufTermg,  and  the  handsome  man 

D.m-las  r«  S3  up,  and  made  way  for  the  was  a  handsome  corpse, 

troubling;  cieacure  so  called  upon,  to  kneel  .  "«  ^^^»«  »»«J  'j^'*  »<»   ™^^^***,  ^^«' 

down  in  his  place:  adjuring  her,  for  the  wailing  woman,  had  become  it!  «it;'  *  the 

love  of  heaven-/or  Me  love  of  Kenneth^  ^'^^{^  t^at  perishable   form   which    had 

not  to  give  wa^^  but  keep  still;  getting  clothed  the  eternal  sou  ,  and  was  now  to  bo 

only  from  her  a  burst  of    sobbing,  and  carried  away  and  hidden  under  the  earth, 

the   words,  *Kill  me,  och !  kill  me!  and  *  to  suffer  corruption,  and  join  the  unseen 

then  maybe  ve  11  hu.h  me  down.'      There  I^'f^  n".''^  **'T  ^'^""^  ^^''?n''  *^'*  ^""'^^ 

seomed  »  no  hushing  her  down,'  till  suddenly  »^*"  ^»<^^  ^hem  no  more. 

Kenneth  siid,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  voice,  __       .     .      ,                .^v    av       i     . 

*3iUggie,  you  11  call  to  mUid  the  birken  Maggie  IS  drawn  With  the  darmg 

trees— the  birken  trees!  *  skill  and  Utter  fidelity  which  charac- 

"  The  woman  held  her  breath.     Ther«  terize  every  picture  in  old  Sir  Doug 'as 

was  no  need  to  quiet  her  now.  — a  skill  and  a  fidelity  which  remind 
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one  of  the  homely  literalities  which  in  sbe  awoke  to  the  perception  that  in  her 

Hogarth's  and  in  Shakcspeare^s  pic-  Paradise  there  was  a  snake, 

turca  startle  one  with  their  undeniable  .  "  Not  a  creature  that  awed  and  yet  fa*- 

reality,   and  render   the    sublime  of  coated;  whose  presence  was  a  mystery,  and 

i.  ^      1  .  ^^-^  «.,ui;...<«  v«  «  i.^.«^k  «r  Jts  counsel  almost  a  scornful  command, 

tragedy  more  sublime  by  a  touch  of  ^^^  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^^      slithering,  mean,  small 

proaaic  and  vulgar  nature.    In  this  ^^^te:  a  » snake  in  the  gr^sf  a  snake 

sort  of  contrast  Mrs.  JN  orton  is  a  con-  ^hose  tiny  bite  the  heel  might  almost  care- 

Bummate  artist ;  nothing  is  disguised  lessly  spurn  when  it  seemed  to  pursue,  and 

of  Maggie's  coarseness,  violence,  and  whose  power  to  wound  might  be  doubted 

vulgarities;  she  receives  the  benefit  and  smiled  over,  till  the  mi  racle  of  death  by 

neither   of  distance,    nor  of  dark-  its  venom  were  irrevocably  proved!    A 

ened    windows ;    she  is   in   nowise  snake  that  looked  like  a  harmless  eft 

idealized,    nor    translated     into    a  "Nothing  but  the  instinctive  repnhiion 

statue  ;  we  see  her   in  the  broadest  ^^»^^  r"'^^  *"  ^«'f?»?  "*'«*"«  ^^""^^^^ 

1     1-  ui.         J    r^^«  *^  ^«««,  ««.:4-k/M,4.  even  when  unseen,  their  presence  bemg  dia- 

daylight,  and   face  to  face,  without  coverable  to  the  inner  soul  of  feeling  though 

having  been  spared  one  intonation  of  „ot  to  the  outward  sense,  could  have  in- 

hcr  Scottish  brogue,  and  savage  up-  gpired  Gertrude  with  the  aversion  she  gra- 

roar,  or  a  single  aggravation  of  her  dually  felt  for  Sir  Douglas's  half^ister, 

fierceness,  and  grossness,  and  vulgar  Alice  Ross. 

savagery;  and  yet  with  all  this —       *' Alice  had  not  offended  the  bride;  on 

and  in  great  measure— such  is  the  the  contrary  she  flattered  her;  she  obvi- 

mystery    of    true    art,    because    of  ^"^^y  endeavoured  to  please,  to  wind  round 

this,  Maggie  is  nearly  always  interest-  ^^  ^^  l>f «™«  necessary  to  her.    She  went 

ing,  andTften  by  reason  of  the  wild  ^^'^"^  ^^^  V"^"  ^'fi^*??  up  gracefully  the 

b|^t  and  temp/st  of  her  ungoverned  -^«  <it«  l^ln^rre'^e're^  7Z 

affections,  positively  sublime-Mag-  tej^g  *  j^e  only  one  of  the  family  resident 

gie  alone  would    make   the  success  at  the  Castic  •    She  waa  not  satisfied  with 

and  the  interest  of  a  good  novel ;  droppmg  to  the  condition  of  friend  and 

and  yet,  such  is  the  wealth  and  per-  equal ;   she  rather  assumed  that  of  poor 

fection  of  portraiture — ^especially  of  relation  and  humble  companion.    She  chose 

female  portraiture — in  these  pages,  toleration,  and  repudiated  welcome.    As  to 

tliat  Ma<'t'ie  might  very  easily  lose  ^^  ^^^  connexion  between  herself  and  Sir 

lior  legitimate  prominence  among  the  S°°?^*^  »**«  *^TT  *"?^^.*<>  **  ^°  *  '>'*™: 

creations  of  fiction,  by  her  juxtaposi-  ^/^  haU-mournfuJ,  apo  ogetic  mamier,  asif 

.  "^    \-r  ^*     ^iu   *  «:«,^  „*L«««^««^  >t  were  a  fault,  but  not  her  fault;  and  yet 

tion  with  the  other  more  strange  and  ^  j^^j^  ^^^  ^^j^  ,1^^  ^„  wiUing  to  make 

striking,   though  not  more   finished  amends  to  the  extent  of  her  feeble  powers, 

pictures,  in  these  powerful  volumes,  She  behaved  towards  him  as  towards  one 

The  most  singular  figure  that  rises  who  was  to  be  admired,  reverenced,  won- 

before  us,  at  the  weird  beck  of  Mrs.  dered  at; — ^but  to  love  him  would  be  taking 

Norton's  pen,  and  that  which,  with  too  great  a  liberty.    Still,  in  her  own  subser- 

Btrangest  fascination,  haunts  our  eyes,  vient  way  she  contrived  to  impress  him  with 

days  after  her  book  is  shut— is  un-  *  notion  of  humble  worship:  and  she  lost 

doubtedly  that  of  Alice  Ross.     In  the  "°  opportunity  of  increasing  that  impression 

earlier  chapters  of  the  tale  we  become  f^'*^**  7!^'^^  ?^.t  ?cPf««*ted  an  evidences  of 

acquainted  with  her  as  a  child,  cold,  '^  "^""^  ''P'"*  '"^  ^''  ""^'^• 

cautious,  repellant,  and  yet  with  a  We  know  not  whether  this  picture 

cerUin  silent  prettiness  and  grace,  has  ite  particular  counterpart  in  life. 

This  little  girl,  the  half-sister  of  old  We  cannot  recollect,  however,  having 

Sir  Douglas,  is  harboured  by  hiin,  actually  met  its  original.     And  yet 

after  her  mother  s  death,  at  his  High-  ^ith  the  mysterious  recognition  we 

land  castle  of  Glenrossie,  of  which  sometimes  experience  in  dreams,  we 

she  becomes  "the  lady,    and  m  due  know  Alice  Ross  instantly, 
time  does  the  honors  for  mm ;  this 

position,  however,  is   changed— Sir  "Alice  was  certainly  what  in  common 

Douglas    brings    homo    a    beautiful  parlance  is  called,  even  when  the  party  stdl 

young  wife,  and  the  first  home-trans-  ^^^i^'l**""  ^"^  P^""*^  attraction,  *an 

ports  of  the  bride,  are  succeeded  by  a  u  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,,^^3  ^        ^j  ^^^ 

tamt  sense  of  danger— a  trouble  thus  traction :  her  well-shaped  head,-though 

described —  its  banded  hair  was  of  that  disagreeable  dry 

drab  colour,  which  had  not  yet  the  advan- 

**And  then,  very  slowly,  very  quietly,     tage  of  our  modem  fashion,  of  being  dyed 

very  unexpectedly,  and  yet  very  clearly,     of  a  golden  red, — surmounted  a  long,  slen- 
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der  white  throat;  and  a  figure  which,  if  creature  in  her  normal  state  of  apathy 

somewhat  too  spare  for  artistic  notions  of  and  vigilance.    For  one  moment  let 

beauty,  was,   as  her  maid  expressed  it,  ^g  \qq\^  ^t  her,  in  the  solitude  of  Ler 

*  jimp  and  frcnteei;  ,^     .,    ,  room,  agitated  by  the  wild— almost 

"She  moved  Cm  she  spoke)  with  slow  insane  passion  of  which  her  seemingly 

precision ;  and  not  without  some  degree  of  , ,  yiahirp  is  rnnihlp 
grace.  The  only  positively  disagreeable  ^^la  nature  IS  CapaDie. 
thing  about  her,  w^as  a  certain  watchfulness  "He  was  gone  forth;  gone  forth  from 
which  disturbed  and  fascinated  you.  Do  A«r, — even  she  scarce  knew  where,  or  for 
what  you  would,  Alice's  eyes  were  on  you,  how  long, — but  gone—  gone  out  into  the 
You  felt  them  fixed  on  your  shoulder;  your  temptation  of  pleading  and  being  please<l 
forehead;  the  back  of  your  head;  your  elsewhere;  and  when  Alice  thought  of  it, 
hands;  your  feet;  the  bheet  of  paper  on  that  pale  and  apparently  passionless  woman 
which  you  were  writing  a  letter;  the  title  could  have  da&hcd  her  head  against  the 
and  outside  cover  of  the  book  you  were  stone  embrasure  of  her  turret- window,  or 
reading;  the  harmless  list  you  were  making  thrown  herself  from  it  into  the  deep  court- 
out  of  your  day's  shopping;  the  anxious  yard  below.  Anything  to  still  the  fierce 
calculation  of  your  ycai's  income ;  and  the  beating  of  blood  to  and  fro  in  her  bra^n,  and 
little  vague  sketch  you  scribbled  while  your  deaden  the  thoughts  that  chased  each  other 
mind  was  occupied  about  other  things.  there,  of  the  dark-eyed,  meagre,  elcxiucnt 

"  I  have  spoken  of  her  as  the  snake  in  man,  who  had  been  mocking  Heaven  and 

this  Paradise ;  but  there  was  something  es-  his  fellow-creatures  by  the  assumption  of  a 

sentially/e/me,  also,  in  her  whole  manner ;  character  as  much  acted  as  any  on   the 

and  indeed  the  cat  is,  among  inferior  ani-  stage ! 

mals,  what  the  snake  is  among  a  lower         *'But  Alice  governed  herself,  and  was 

order  of  creatures.     The  noiseless  cautious,  outwardly  calm.     The  fox  of  an  e>'il  secret 

circuitous  mode  in  which  she  made  her  way  gnawing  at  her  heart  should  not  find  her 

across  a  room  was  cat-like ;  the  dazed  quiet  less  brave  than  tlie  Spartiin.     If  phe  gave 

of  her  eyes  on  common  occasions,  had  the  way  she  might  destroy  him, — she  might 

expression  (^  a  cat  sitting  in  the  sun ;  and  hang  him, — those  were  hia  wonls :  no  mat- 

the  startling  illumination  of  watchful  atten-  tor  what  they  meant :  no  matter  what  he 

tion  in  them  at  other  times,  recalled  to  our  was.     She  would  bear, — and  live, — and  see 

fancy  the  same  creature  catching  sight  of  him  again ;  and  rend  in  pieces  anyone  who 

its  prey.     Even  the  low  purring,  and  rub-  attempted  to  thwart  her,  or  rival  her  ia  his 

bing  of  piLwy's  soft  fur  against  your  sii'.e,  affections." 
seemed  to  fiud  its  analogy  in  her  slow  soft  . 

words  of  flattery:  as  the  gentle  approach.         It  18  quite  impossible  With  the  aid 

which  neither  required  nor  even  accepted  of  a  few  tesselatcd  extracts,  to  repro- 

any  returning  caress,  resembled  the  gliding  duce  the  spell  which   Mrs.  Norton's 

to  and  fro  on  some  familiar  hearth  of  tliat  art  gradually  and  patiently  weaves 

unloving  little  domcctic  animal,  whose  cry  about  US,  and  around  tliis  Singular 

is  alien  and  weird  to  our  ears,  and  its  shape  creation,  in  whom  we  discover,  along 

like  a  dimmished  tiger.  with  SO  much  that  is  mean,  bloodless, 

"Above  aU,  m  her  gravity  and  change-  crnel— a  sinister  charm  for  which  w2 

lossness.  she  was  cat-like."  ^'^®^  .  *  ^^^^^^J  cuann,  lor  \i  men  we 

"In  all  that  touched  herselA  she  was  ca^^^ot  account,  except  by  a  sort  of 

keen,  far-sighted,  and  long-remembering.  Wltchcratt--and    after   Whom,    even 

She  never  forgot  an  injury.     She  never  when  we  have  ceased  to  hope,  in  her, 

omitted  an  opportunity.  for  one  secret  point  of  human  sym- 

"Her  cat-like  resemblance  extended  to  pathy,  unless  we  are  to  except  such 

the  order  and  method  of  her  every-day  life,  passiou   aS   a  SOrCCress   is   imagined 

In  the  open  daylight  of  social  intercourse,  sometimes  to  cherish  for  a  human 

she  was  tranquil  and  unobtrusive,  or  pur-  otngct,  we  yet  linger  with  a  perverted 

ring  and  courteous ;  but  m  the  darkness  of  fa^^cination. 

sohtary  hours — ^in  the  Lone  Den — her  mind         ▼«    ♦1a;«  f^w^i^i,^^   ^^lu^^  ^^    ^ 

prowlTd  and  capered,  and  took  its  light  .    I^.  ,^^  «  1^°^^^^®  i^^^^'^^v^^   ^^ 

leaps  in  pursuit  of  prey.    There,  the  daied  irresistibly  arrested  by  another  por- 

eyes  resumed  their  brilliant  watchfulness ;  trait— gaunt,  repulsive— With  whoee 

and  gleamed  over  the  gloom  of  her  destiny,  general  effect  we  are  familiar  ;  but 

There,  the  many  calculations  for  small  and  with  the  hard  lines,  minute  wrinkles, 

great  ends  were  methodically  arranged,  and  and  undefinable  singularities  of  ex- 
plans  laid  for  besieging,  undermining,  — "  *        —  i  •  •     '^ '•     • 

beleaguering,  such  as  find  no  ]  ' 

tary  books.      Tlie  tactics  of  _ 

nothing  in  comparison  with  the  tactics  of  ^f^^iJiiaben. 

Alice.** 

<«  The  Countess  of  Clochnaben  was  stand- 

We  have  hitherto  seen  this  feline  ing  with  her  hands  behind  her,  supcrin- 
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tending  the  planting  of  s;omc  trees,  >vlicn  a  painted  fan  mounted  in  mother-of-pearl 

Alice  alighted  from  her  pony.  and  gold,  the  motion  of  which  was  eo  in« 

"She  wad  so  tall,  and  stood  eo  firroh",  oessant  that  it  denied  an  integral  portion  of 
that  rou  might  think  she  herself  had  be^n  her  living  self;  what  with  the  gleaming 
planted  in  the  ground;  and  so  thoroughly  smile  when  the  curled  L'ps  parted  and  left 
woll  planted,  that  no  storm  would  avail  to  her  white  teeth,  lilce  waves  in  the  sunsliino 
uproot  her.  She  had  been  in  youth  what  disclosing  a  shell;  what  with  the  pretty 
is  tormed  a  '  fine  woman,' — very  stately ;  trick  she  had,  at  the  end  of  every  laugh 
but  the  worst  of  immeasurably  stately  wo-  (and  she  laughed  often),  of  giving  a  mis- 
mr*n  is,  that  in  old  age  they  are  apt  to  eh ievons  bite  to  the  full  undcrlip,  as  though 
become  gaunt.  The  Countess  of  Clochna-  to  punish  it  back  to  gravity ;  and  what  with 
ben  had  become  gaunt.  She  was  also  very  the  fling  and  leap  of  the  soft  fringes  on  her 
scvrro  in  her  opinion  of  otiicrs ;  gaunt  in  robe  when  she  turned  with  quick  animation 
mind  as  well  as  body.  She  kept  very  early  to  answer  you, — tliore  was  so  much  lustrd 
hours.  The  iron  vil)ration  of  the  rusty  old  and  movemcut  about  her,  that  it  seemed  as 
clock  in  the  courtj'ard,  very  seldom  had  the  if  she  were  a  fire-fly  transformed  by  magic 
advantage  of  her  in  i^'otling  the  hours  of  six  into  a  woman.  And,  if  she  stood  still  (as 
in  summer  and  seven  in  winter  struck  fairly  she  very  seldom  did),  the  curve  of  her  neck 
thr.u'^h,  before  her  stern  tread  was  heard  and  back  resembled  some  beautiful  scroll- 
on  the  outer  staircase.  These  morning  work  in  sculpture ;  while  her  tiny  forward 
hours  being  often  chill,  and  the  gusty  foot  shone  in  its  satin  shoe,  a  separate 
mountain-gaps  full  of  wliat  Shakspeare  miracle, — ^for  you  wondered  how  anything 
calls  'an  eager  and  a  nipping  air,'  she  so  small  could  have  so  much  strength  and 
habitually  wore  over  her  cap,  as  a  shield  majesty  in  it«" 

ai^ainst  rheumatic  headache,  a  small  quilted  Tr         i.                  j    i    ^^'^•     i.  -     ^tr 

black  Hilk  bonnet;  and  when  she  headed  ^.^^^y^  ^^PPy  ^^^  brilliant  13  Mrs. 

her  breakfast-table,  what  with  this  peculi-  JNortons     Bketch     of     the     Londou 

avily  of  costume,  the  rigid  and  erect  carriage  triumpllS  of  this  foreign  beauty  : — 

of  her  tall  body,  and  the  prepared  severity  ti  jf  ^^^^  ^jj^t  TanUlns  thirst,  the  love  of 

of  her  mouth,  she  looked  like  a  venerable  admiration,  could  be  satisfied,  certainly  it 

judr^e  about  to  pass  sentence  on  a  criminal  should  have  been  in  the  exceptional  case  of 

"  And,  indeed,  she  was  continually  pass-  Dona  Eu.ebia's  triumphal  progress  through 

ing  sentence  on  criminals.      Most  of  her  the  London  season.      She  'made /tirorc,' 

neighbours  and  connexions  were  criminals  as  the  foreign  phrase  terms  it     A  hundred 

in  her  eyes ;  and  she  spent  her  time  in  re-  hrgnons  were  aimed  at  her  sparkling  face 

viewing  theh:  conduct  with  much  asperity."  as  she  leaned  from    her    opera-box,   her 

For  sake  of  the  na'^^.  terms  in  ^rinlwTor  .t^^^^^ 

vhiclut  Hconveyc(l,we  miisthereper-  l^^  g^jj^  y^{^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  p„^lo  ^^^  g^,^^ 

init  tllO  Ootmtesa  to  utter  one  of  ner  ^g  the  fancy  of  the  evening  moved  her;  for 

characteinstic  dicta — as  she  liked  to  Eusebia  had  as  many  shawls  and  gowns  as 

term  the  emphatic  expressions  of  her  our  vestal  and  over-rated  Queen  Elizabeth, 

opinion.  "  She  laid  her  dresses  and  wreaths  out  in 

Lit^       «     11      .                        11.  the  morning  on  her  bed,  and  studied  what 

- '  1  ou  should  not  encourage  such  domgs  ^^^  ^^.^^^.^  f  ^^^^^^  ^^,      j^^h.     She  tried 

at  Glcnrossic,  said  the  dowager  severely;  ^^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^       ^^  rehearsed 

there  never  was  m.rth  or  smgmg  since  /  ^^^  performances  of  her  co./el/r.     She  tossed 

can  remember  tlie  p  ace,  on  such  an  impro-  ^  ^^^,^.j^  ^^^^^^  man tUla  over  her  glossy 

l>er  day  as  the  Lord  s-day.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^35^^,  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

From  this  Rliembrant  we  turn  to  a  comb,  and  tossed  it  off  again,  to  replace  it 

portrait,  youug,  refined,  and  volup-  Jf^^^  heavy  bkck  lace  and  a  yellow  rosr. 

tuous.    The  Spanish  bride  of  young  ?^«  f  ^«  ™^^«  f.'^^J  motionless,  contemplat- 

Kenneth  Ross  arrives  as  the  guest  of  "'«,?"', T  ^"^!?*^"  shoes  with  big 

a    ^  \  cf     T\        1            1  T     1     o           i,  rosettes  to  them,  and  then  sprang  up  and  as  - 

old  bir  Douglas  and  Lady  Ross,  at  ^^j^^j  thatbewitchingc/m4«/r.;pullingoff 

their  beautiful  Scottish  castle.  theroscttes, andputting in frfittoring buckles; 

"When  Dona  Eusebia  did  at  last  appear,  relapsing  thereafter  into  the  mute  idolatry 

they  saw  a  most  undeniable  beauty ;  thougli  of  contemplation.     She  wore  her  jet  black 

she  looked  (as,  indeed,  she  was)  some  years  hair  one  day  so  smoothly  braided  that  her 

older  tlian  Kenneth.     What  with  the  splen-  head  looked  as  if  carved  in  black  marble, 

dour  of  a  rich  complexion,  made  richer  by  and  the  next  it  was  all  loose,  and  wayward, 

the  addition  of  rouge ;  the  glossiness  of  hair  and  straying  about,  as  if  she  had  been  woke 

made  glossier  witli  strongly  scented  oils;  out  of  a  restless  slambcr,  and  carried  off  to 

the  dev^p  crimson  of  the  carnations  twisted  a  party  without  having  bad  time  allowed 

with  black  lace,  on  her  head;  the  gems  her  to  comb  it  through, 

that  glittered  on  her  neck ;  the  sadden  turn  "  All  the  London  dandies, — half  the  grave 

and  flashing  of  her  glorious  black  eyes,  and  politicians, — a  quarter  of  the  philosophic 

the  ccpially  sudden  flirting  and  shutting  of  sages, — and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
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Established  Churchy  both  High  and  Low, —  hU  happiness.     That  BUch  things  do 

thought,  spoke,  and  occupied  themselves,  jiappen  now  and  then  is  onljr  too 

chiefly  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  ^^^q      B^^;   ^q  Jjave  little   patience 

appearance  of  this  Star  of  Granada.    The  ^j^h  the  feminine  foUv  and  secrecy 

pine-applea   and    flowers    of    every  great  ^hich  drop,  here  and  there,  bit  by  bit, 

countrv-hoiwe,  and  the  time  of  the  masters  7,  ^*w^,  *.«  «  ««  ^„«i.„«*;«o  Tnia/* 

of  such  houses  wera  at  her  entire  disposal  th^  materials  of  a  constructive  ^, 

It  was  rather  a  favour  conferred  than  re-  which  secret  enemies  and  interested 

c3!ved,  when  she  consented  to  accept  a  intriguers  may  put  together  at  their 

l)eer's  ticket  far  some  state  show,  or  the  leisure  against  thc  fair  fame  and  the 

opening  ceremonies  of  Parliament.    States-  peace  of  a  happy  home.-     WhUe  in 

men  sat  round  her  after  the  cabinet  was  tllis    one     instance,    pregnant    with 

over;  and  indpcd  in  some  cases  were  even  calamitous  results,  we    complain    of 

F;tspect.jd  of  hurrying  the  happy  moment  of  |.|,q    heroine's   indccision  and  even 

ih.ir  release  from  such  dutie.,  in  order  to  f^^^^       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^O  remark  that 

be  m  tunc  to  nde  with  her  in  the  lark.  Q^./t'rude    RosS   is    no    conventional 

linhops  wrote  her  facetious  and  k'.ndly  little  ,   v      A       i*'^^^  .«    ""  i  :♦«  ,„„»- 

note.     Poets  extolled  her  charms  in  everv  ^^"^y  ^^^^[  J^^®  P",^  ^°1  ^,.  ^  ^Vti 

measure  possible  in  the  Enj,'llsh  language,  work  model.   We  have  the  distmctcst 

iuL-lufling  the  doubtful  possibility  of  hexa-  possible  idea  of  her  in  person,  tastes, 

meters.    Beautiful  fresh  young  girls  were  character,  and  style.    She  takes  her 

pr .rented  at  Court  and  made  their  debut  in  place  in  the  story  as  thoroughly  in- 

the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  greatest  com-  Yidualize<l  in  her  way  as  the  liardest 

pliment  that  could  be  paid  to  the  mothers  or  wickedest  person  of  the  drama ; 

of  such  as  were  brunettes  was  to  say  that  ^nd  it  is  exactly  because  we  feel  that 

»about  the  eyeVor  'chei^k,'  or  ^  chin, 'or  ^e  have  seen  and  known  her,  that  we 

oTu'^niZ^.l^u:^^^^^^  are  so  nervously  interested  in  her 

happmess,  and  so  mcensea  at  ner 
In  the  twining  of  this  powerful  own  temporary  mismanagement  of  it. 
tale  are  many  strands  of  interest.  Mrs.  Norton's  novel  is  glowing 
One  of  these  is  anxious  and  even  pro-  from  first  to  last  with  colour.  The 
Yoking.  It  results  from  a  reserve  in  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  she 
which  the  sort  of  cowardice  whicli  describes,  are  magical.  Natural 
prefers  a  perilous  silence  to  a  frank  scenery  she  paints  with  the  touch, 
out  somewhat  ambiguous  disclosure,  not  of  an  artist,  but  of  an  enchanter. 
carriesthcperson,  Lady  Ross,  in  whose  Her  process  is  a  mystery.  We  wit- 
happiness  we  actually  feel,  and  are  ness  no  exertion  and  need  no  pa- 
intended  to  feel,  a  degree  of  interest  tience.  Trees,  mountains,  rocks,  and 
amounting  almost  to  pain,  to  the  skies  expand  before  us  in  the  glory 
verge  of  a  ruinous  self-sacrifice.  Ex-  and  hai-mony  of  their  hues  and  out- 
treme  frankness  is  often  the  expres-  lines.  In  like  manner,  whatever 
sion  of  the  merest  callosity  ;  reserve,  other  object — be  it  peculiar  figure, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  frequently  elaborate  costume  ;  face,  dismal 
a  form  of  sensitiveness  than  of  sus-  and  wicked,  or  pure  and  lovely,  she 
picion.  Gertrude  Ross  is  eminently  chooses  you  to  see — ^you  do  see,  and 
sensitive  and  unselfish  ;  an  iiistinc-  remember  afterward,  not  as  a  dream 
tivo  horror  of  giving  pain  leads  her  but  a  reality  that  has  traced  itself  in 
to  consider  the  feelings  of  others,  your  brain.  To  this  rare  power  of 
even  the  uuworthiest  and  the  most  description  Mra.  Norton  adds  the 
unkindly,  in  preference  to  her  own  still  rarer  gift  of  translating  the  spirit 
happiness  and  even  safety.  We  find  and  poetry  of  that  which  she  makes 
her  gratuitously  keeping  the  very  you  see  into  expression  ;  and  not  only 
questionable  secrets  of  unamiable  have  we  this  never-ending  play  of 
and  unscrupulous  persoas,  one  of  fancy,  but  the  charm  of  an  intellectual 
whom  at  least  has  evinced  an  active  activity,  which  at  every  second  page 
desire  to  injure  her.  These  secrets  hints  a  thought,  or  invites  discussion, 
have  come  to  her  without  the  com-  or  investigates  the  moral  of  her  situ- 
plication  of  any  confidence  on  the  ations,  or  the  mysteries  of  human 
part  of  the  odious  people  whom  they  nature,  with  a  facile  and  profound 
concern,  and  in  keeping  which  from  penetration.  This  stream  of  original 
her  husband— a  frank,  trusting,  and  thought  sparkling  through  the  entire 
tender  gentleman,  whom  she  loves  work,  stimulates  in  the  reader  a  cor- 
almostidolatrously — ^she  compromises  responding  mental  activity,  and  is  one 
her  own  reputation,  and  of  necessity  of  the  chief  delights  which  await  an 
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ooqaaintance  witli  this  extraordinary  to  the  received  precedents  of  fiction, 

novel.  The  symraetiy  of  a  well-knit  plot  is 

We  have  observed  a  careful  reti-  disguised  by  a  treatment  which  makes 

cence  respecting  the  plot  and  denoue-  the  whole  story,  with  a  gathering  im- 

ment  of  the  story.     As    we   have  petus,  flow  to  its  conclusion,  so  like  a 

before  hinted,  there  are  several— in-  piece  of  real  life,  that  we  are  cheated 

deed,  no  less  than  three— principal  into  discussing  its  incidents  and  per- 

and  distinct  veins  of  interest  in  the  sons  like  actual  griefs  and  real  men 

lK)ok.     That  which  concerns  Alice  and  women.    Slight  as  has  been  this 

Ross  and  James  Frere  is  heightened  notice,  we  have  placed,  we  believe, 

by  the  mystery  which,  skilfully  man-  sufficient  matter  in  evidence  to  satisfy 

aged,  so  powerfully  contributes    to  our  readers  that  we  were  right  in  pro- 

the  exciting  ingredient  of  romantic  nouncing  "  Old  Sir  Douglas,"  Mrs. 

fiction.    It  is  enough  to  say  of  tlie  Norton*s    unquestionably      greatest 

plan  of  this  story  that  it  owes  nothing  prose  work. 


JOHN  HALLE£*S  NI£CE. 
BT  RUSSELL  GRAY. 

CHAPTEK  I. 

JOHN   UALhmVL, 

When  Browning,  in  his  dreamy  want  of  all  regularity.  Some  old- 
thoughtful  way,  wrote  "  If  one  could  world  thinker,  some  dead  and  gone 
have  that  little  head  of  hers  painted  great  man  has  said,  "  when  I  see  the 
upon  a  back-ground  of  pale  gold,"  he  most  enchanting  beauties  that  earth 
was  thinking,  I  am  sure,  of  some  face  can  show  me,  I  yet  think  there  is 
which  was  familiar  to  him;  some  something  far  more  glorious:  me- 
face  which  had  grown  beautiful  from  thinks  I  can  see  a  kind  of  nigher 
its  connexion  with  things  pleasant  perfection  peeping  through  the  frailty 
and  kindly  ;  he  makes  such  a  study  of  a  face.'| 

of  the  face,  he  dwells  upon  it  so.  Every-  The  principles  of  beauty,  like  the 
one  could  so  paint ;  everyone  has  principles  of  truth,  are  everlasting, 
some  pet  face  upon  which  they  love  If  people  would  only  think  so  some- 
to  think,  some  dear  home-face  which  times,  they  would  spare  themselves  a 
has  grown  beautiful  for  them,  be-  world  of  trouble.  If  they  would  only 
cause  it  is  always  linked  with  things  tell  themselves  "  there  is  no  beau- 
pleasant  I  have  some  such  pic-  tifviug  that  which  nature  makes,  I 
ture  faces,  with  which  I  have  be-  only  spoil  where  I  try  to  improve,  I 
come  so  familiar,  that  for  me  they  are  will  not  tamper  with  things  which  I 
the  sweetest  and  fairest  faces  upon  cannot  understand."  If  they  would 
earth  ;  and  one  of  them  is  ever  betore  only  sometimes  so  reason  I  think  they 
me,  one  of  them  stands  out  distinct  would  agr^  with  me  in  saying  that 
and  clear,  and  I  would  that  I  could  the  principles  of  beauty  are  ever- 

Saint  it  for  you,  reader ;  I  would,  like  lasting.    I  am  so  sure  of  this,  I  have 

drowning,  that  I  could  have  it  and  seen  some  faces  which  are  beautiful 

show  it  up  to  you  "  painted  upon  a  with  the  celestial  beauty  of  intelli- 

back-groutid  of  piile  gold,'*  it  is  so  that  gence ;  which  no  dress,  or  diamonds,  or 

you   could   see   it    best ;   the   soft  fine  linen,  or  decorations  of  any  kind 

dimpled  beauty,  the  sweet  expressive  can  enhance ;  and  it  is  of  one  such  face 

light  over  all,  the  faint  shade  of  sad-  that  I  am  thinking  while  I  write, 

ncss,    resting    like  a  shadow    over  I  am  going  to  tell  the  story  of  a  very 

smiles  and  blushes  and  earnest  eyes,  quiet  life ;  I  am  going  to  draw  out  a 

I  wish  I  could  so  paint  it,  not  a  pic-  few  water-colour  sketches  of  fields, 

ture  face,  cold,  changeless,  passionless;  and    trees,    and    pleasant    country 

but  a  living,  speaking,  intelligent  one,  houses ;   of  woods  and  rivers,  and 

beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  puzzling  summer  sunsets.    I  am  going  to  paint 

us  with  its  utter  inconsistency,  and  a  few  faces  and  they  are  done  tdl 
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from  nature,   they   are   eyery   one  Ilallcr    this     heart-breaking    canae 

familiar  to  me.    One  by  one  I  will  strangely  ten  years  ago,  when  he  had 

sketch  them,  and  colour  them,  and  stood  quite  alone  in  the  world,  a 

till  them  in,  and  hang  them  up  in  my  solitary  man,  livinj^  a  lonely  life  all 

little  picture  gallery,  and  you  shall  to  himself.    He  had  given  all  the  love 

peep  in,  reader,  and  see  them  all.  of  a  strong  earnest  hen  it  to  a  certaiu 

There  is  a  grave  earnest  one,  a  quiet  girl,  living  away  in  Wales, 
manly,  honest  face,  which  should  bo  **  Kone  of  us  liveth  to  himself," 
handsome,  but  for  a  few  faults,  too  everyone  must  have  an  object ;  and 
h'v*  a  mouth,  too  square  a  forehead,  Jolm  llaller  had  matle  that  gcntlo 
a  few  such  faults,  and  the  face  be-  lady  the  object  of  his  othcr^'ise  aim- 
comes  what  people  call  plain.  But  I  Icsd  life.  He  had  been  a  poor  man 
don't  think  it  so,  for  me  there  is  the  then  ;  but  he  had  put  his  hand  to 
celestial  light,  there  are  the  principles  the  plough  manfully,  and  he  had 
of  beauty,  the  tnieness,  the  gentle-  toiled  on  through  lonely  ycai-s  never 
nt'ss,  and  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  pic-  once  lacking  heart,  looking  onward 
turc.i,  that  face  belongs  to  one  John  always  to  a  good  time, 
llaller,  a  gentleman  fiirmer,  in  the  Since  the  days  when  Jacob  served 
s.iiith  of  England.  In  my  story,  for  Ilachel,  waiting  very  patiently 
a;iiong  my  water-colour  jjii^tuicft,  this  for  her,  in  every  generation  there 
John  Hailer  will  figure  often,  and  of  have  been  men  who  have  also  toiled, 
liiin  I  would  speak  a  little.               ^  and  waited  with  true  steadfast  hearts 

^Ir.  Haller  is  a  man  well  to  do  in  hoping  dways,  and  John  Haller  had 

the  world,  he  owns  many  broad  acres  been  one  of  those  men — his  whole 

of  fair  English  laud,  and  a  pleasant  life  for  those  years  had  been  one  long 

old  grange-house,  standing  near  to  struggle  t*  get  riches,  and  make  u 

many  heathy  hills  and  green  shady  homo  for  one  dear  to  him.     But  all 

valieys.     He  lives  a  quiet  life  apart  men  a  re  not  as  fortunate  as  Jacob  was, 

from  other  men,  and  although   ho  all  women  are  not  as  faithfulas  Rachel; 

is  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  he  and  while  John  Haller,  away  in  a 

lias  never  been  marrie<l.    The  village  distant  land,  waa  toilins  and  saving 

g  >ssips,  who  remember  the    young  for  his  Rachel  he  was  forgotten,  his 

^•piiro  when  first  he  came  to  live  in  patient  honest  love  was  remembered 

the  grange-house,  tell  a  story  of  him  no  more,  and  there  had  gone  a  letter 

-  a  strange  love  story— which  was  to  him  sending  him  back  a  little  ring, 

unfortunate  in  its  ending,  and  they  a  lock  of  hair,  and  all  the  love  which 

say  of  him,  that  ho  has  been  blighted  he  had  given,  which  was  so  true  and 

iu  ]ii.3  life;  and  that  his   heart  is  patient    And  then  John  Haller  took 

broken.    Such  stories  are  very  old-  his  hand  away  from  the  plough,  be 

world  ;  day  after  day  we  are  brought  left  the  distant  place  where  he  had 

into  contact  with  people  of  whom  the  made  such  riches,  where  he  was  to 

world  says  that  they  are  heart-broken ;  have  made  so  much  more,  all  for  her, 

I  have  wondered  very  often  long  ago  and  he  turned  his  steps  homewards, 

when    1    have  heard   such  stories,  "  I  will  see  her  myselr,"  he  thought ; 

whether  they  were  true.  "  I  must  have  an  explanation,"  and 

I  have  looked  upon  a  grave  peace-  from  that  far  away  country  he  came 

ful   face^  I  have  watclmd  a  quiet  over  the  sea  with  an  anxious  heart, 

aimless  life,  uninterrupted  in  its  even  The  letter  which  had  brought  him 

monotony,  and  I  have  wondered  to  back  his  ring  had  given  no  explana- 

myself  if  it  was  ])ossible  that  a  great  tion.     But  John  Haller  needed  none 

despair  and  sorr«)W  was  always  blend-  when  he  arrived  into  the  place  where 

ing  with  the  even  ten  or  of  such  a  life,  she  lived;  the  place  where  he  had 

Such  things  came  strangely  to  me  first  begun  to  live  and  work  for  her ; 

then,  I  could  not  \mdei*stand  them,  he  never  paused  to  write  to  her,  to 

but  I  have  einco  learnt  that  there  is  tell  her  oi  his  coming  ;  he  started  for 

a  great  deal  of  such  sorrow  hidden  the  house  all  alone  walking ;  he  stood 

away  in  many  hearts ;  I  have  since  before  her  suddenly  where  she  sat  in 

found  out  that  people  can  live  on,  the  garden,  and  before  his   honest 

living  much  as  other  people  live,  ap-  proud     indignation      she      shrank 

Earently   enjojring    life   with   their  ashamed.     Two  years  were  gone  and 

carts  so  uttei  ly  broken  that  all  the  past  since  John  Haller  had  taken  his 

sweetness  of  life  is  gone.    With  John  farewell,  on  a  still  summer  night  under 
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summer  leaves ;  two  lon<j  weary  toil-  John  Haller,  wlio  waa  so  very  honest 
some  years  since  he  had  heard  her  and  true  himself,  felt  deeply  such 
voice,  and  looked  upon  her  face,  and  in  falseness  in  another, 
all  that  time  he  had  believed  in  her  From  time  to  time  he  had  heard 
so  truly  he  had  never  once  doubted  news  of  Rachel,  btit  ho  had  never 
her  truth  ;  and  yet,  standing  before  seen  her  since.  She  was  married, 
her  then,  he  had  no  right  to  believe  and  she  still  lived  in  that  tiuiet  out- 
in  her,  no  right  to  touch  her  hand,  or  of-the-way  place  in  Wales  ;  and 
speak  any  of  the  love  which  was  John  Haller  Kept  himself  acquainted 
ribini^  up  even  then  in  his  heart,  and  with  her  doin;pjg.  Was  no  still 
speaking  in  his  big  honest  eyes.  **  I  living  in  that  vain  dream  of  hi^,  still 
have  come  a  long  way  to  see  you,"  waiting  for  a  time  far  off  and  un- 
he  said  at  last,  standing  before  her  cei-tain,  I  don't  think  he  would  have 
a  great  streng  man,  very  proud  in  his  acknowledged  such  a  thing  for  a 
luve,  iniured  much,  "to  ask  you  fur  moment,  he  was  too  proud.  "I  will 
an  explanation  of  your  letter  ;**  and  never  forgive  her,  until  she  comes  to 
team  came  rising  up  in  soft  dove  eyes  me  and  tolls  me  that  she  begs  my 
which  were  gazing  up  at  him.  white  pardon  for  the  grievous  wrong  which 
lips  strove  to  speak  but  couldnt;  and  she  has  done  me;  when  she  does, 
John  Ualler's  heart  grew  sick  with  when  she  tells  me  all  this,  then- 
fear ;  *Miave  you  nothing  to  sjiy  to  then — "  Mr.  Haller  didnt  say  what 
me,  Rachel,  have  you  no  explanation  he  would  do  in  such  a  case,  he  only 
to  give  me  f"  And  tiien  the  white  bent  his  head  upon  his  two  hands 
lil)s  answered,  "John,  John,  you  must  and  covered  up  his  fi\ce,  perhaps  he 
not  think  ill  of  me— but— but  I  can  was  ashamed  of  a  certain  wealcness 
never  see  yon  again,  for  I  am  married  to  which  he  couldn't  help  feeling, 
another  man  ;  don't  think  harshly  of  "And  then  you  will  forget  all  the 
me,  try  and  forgive  me."  And  John  wrong,  I  know  you  will.  Uncle  John," 
Haller,  proud  of  spirit,  brave  and  spoke  a  soft  voice  close  beside  him, 
honest,  relt  all  his  faith  in  women  and  a  loving  little  hand  was  on  his 
gone  from  him  ;  and  he  had  turned  shoulder.  He  looked  up,  there  was  a 
away  in  bitterness  a  broken-hearted  mist  in  his  gray  eyes,  "  Perhaps  I 
man,  he  had  given  no  forgiveness  would, darling," and  John  Haller  drew 
then,  his  heart  was  too  full  of  anger ;  down  a  pretty  face  to  his  and  kissed 
his  proud  spirit  made  his  face  flush  it  fondly  two  or  three  times.  He 
up  crimson,  and  so  he  had  left  her  was  not  all  alone  in  the  world  then, 
ten  yeai%  ago— left  her  in  anger  as  he  had  been  ten  long  years  ago  ; 
speaking  no  words  to  her,  thinking  he  had  his  pretty  affectionate  little 
much  evil.     All  that  was  past ;  and  niece  to  comfort  him. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

JOHN  BALLKR'S  NIJBCB. 

John  IlALLKR'sniece,who  had  spoken  the  Nante  Station ;  he  had  found  her 

those  words  to  him  in  the  study  at  there  a  solitary  little  girl  in  a  black 

the  Grange,  was  an  orphan.    Seven  dress,  with  big  wondering  violet  eyes, 

years  ago  a  letter  had  gone  to  Mr.  and  long  golden  brown  curls,  falling 

Hullcr  of  the  Grange,  telling  him  over  her  neck  and  shoulders.    John 

that  he  had  been  left  sole  guardian  Haller  had  not  thought  his  niece  a 

to  a  very  wilful  young  lady,  Miss  pretty  girl  on  that  November  day, 

Ethel  Haller,  his  niece ;  who  was  seven  years  ago.     He  didn't  admire 

just  then  all  alone  in  the  world,  very  violet  eyes,  and  tawny  hair,  but  he 

desolate  and   homeless ;   and  John  pitied  the  lonely  little  soul,  and  he 

Haller  had  written  back  an  answer  took  her  into  his  heart  at  once.    He 

to  the  letter,    saying   that  he  was  bent  down  gravely,  he  held  the  little 

quite  prepared  to  take  the  charge  of  wistful  face  between  his  two  hands 

Miss  Ethel,  and  give  her  a  home  for  and  kissed  il  gently,  never  speaking, 

always  in  Iiis  old  grange-house.  and  the  shy  violet  eyes  went  up  to 

On  a  dull  November  day,  seven  years  his  face  and  filled  with  team  all  at 

ago,  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  niece  at  once. 
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In  those  days  John  Haller  and  his    bcr,  to  know  that  she  was  altogether 
niece  got  on  very  well  together.     I    true,  he  told  her  all  the  story.    On  the 
am  afraid  he  spjilt  the  little  lady ;    Biimmer  morning  when  sitting  in  hia 
he  gave  her  her  own  way  in  every-    study  he  had  said — 
thing.    Slie  was  a  very  odd  young       "  And  I  will  never  forgive  her  until 
lady— a    little-  wilful,    rather    pas-    she  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  that 
8i«)nate,  but  very  affectionate,    and    she  begs  my  pardon  for  the  grievous 
very,  very  loyal  and  true,  and  be-    wrong  which  she  has  done  me/' 
twojii  them  there  grew  up  a  great        *' And  then,"  Ethel  had  said, "  then 
love.     Miss  Ethel  had  a  great  respect    you  will  forget  all  the  wrong — I  know 
for  this  grave,  gentle  uncle  of  hers  ;    you  will.  Uncle  John  f* 
slie  til  ought  none  the  worse  of  him        And  John  Hallcr  loved  his  niece 
for  lettinii  her  sometimes  bully  him    all  the  better  for  her  sympathy.     He 
over  little  things.    He  was  so  quiet    didn't  repent  of  having  told  her  his 
and  good,  lie  never  scolded  her ;  he    sorrow. 

ojily  reasoned  with  her,  and  sighed        Ethel  Haller  was  sixteen  on  thia 
over  lier  many  faults.  summer  morning,  and  her  uncle  had 

I  think  it  was  unfortunate  for  given  her  a  little  ring,  and  it  was 
Ethel  that  she  had  such  a  foolishly  while  he  slipped  it  on  her  pretty 
indulgent  guardian.  I  think  it  would  finger  that  tears  had  come  stealing  up 
have  been  better  for  the  impetuous  into  his  eyes,  and  he  had  been  unable 
little  girl  if  she  had  had  some  one  to  to  speak  to  her.  That  morning  he 
bully  her  a  little,  to  give  her  less  of  told  her  all  his  trouble, 
her  own  way  ;  but  such  things  will  The  home  which  John  Haller  had 
happen,  and  it  is  so  that  a  great  deal  given  his  niece  was  a  very  quiet,  re- 
of  good  is  lost  to  the  world.  For  tired  one— far  removed  from  any  of 
seven  years  John  Haller  had  done  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  the  world — 
his  duty  towards  his  niece  very  a  quiet  old  grange-house,  hidden  away 
honestly ;  he  had  had  masters  com-  among  many  tall  trees — a  big  roomy 
ing  from  fsir  to  teach  her  all  that  a  old  house,  red-brickedj  and  gabled 
lady  should  know  ;  he  had  paid  away  with  diamond-paned  wmdows  and  a 
large  sums  in  this  way,  so  that  she  sloping  roof  j  but  this  grange-house 
might  be  made  in  every  way  perfect ;  had  not  been  always  a  grange-house  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  much  of  it  was  John  Haller  was  a  comparatively 
wasted.  new  tenant  there. 

But  when  those  seven  years  were       Far  below,  sunk  down  in  the  vaUey, 
gone,  when  Miss  Ethel  had  grown  up    well  nigh  hid  among  the  trees,  there 
to  be  quite  a  tall  girl,  when  all  the    stood  a  solemn  stone  house,  with  wide 
masters  and  teachers  had  pronounced    terraces  and  big  square  windows,  and 
her  "  finished,"  Mr.  Haller  began  to    that  stone  house,  and  many  miles  of 
see   other   difficulties.     He   was   a    land,  belonged  to  Sir  Hugh  Darrell. 
thoughtful  man,  and  he  could  not       To  every  small  English  town  there 
hide  from  himself  the  fact  that  his    is  always  a  great  man— he  who  has 
young  niece  still  lacked  many  of  the    most  land,  who  has  lived  longest  in  the 
advantages  which  other  girls  had.    place,  and  to  whom  the  little' village 
"Every   girl   should    have  a  com-    world  can  look  up  reverently.    At 
panion,"  he  thought  to  himself  often    Nante  Sir  Hugh  Darrell  was  the  great 
— "  some  one  to  lOok  up  to  and  asso-    man ;  but  this  same  Sir  Hugh,  and  the 
elate   with,"   and   then    would  his    other  Sir  Hughs,  and  Sir  Johns,  and 
thoughts  take  wing  and  flyaway  into    Sir  Richards,  who  were  gone,  had 
Wales,  and  John  Haller  would  lose    been  greater  men  still,  had  owned 
himself  in  a  dream,  all  about  impos-    broader  lands,  and  more  moneys,  and 
Rible  things,  thinking  and  despainng.    had  been  far  more  influential  men 
Ethel  Haller   had   lived   with  her    once  on  a  time.    But  those  old  dead 
uncle  for  seven  years  before  he  had    and  gone  Sir  Hughs  and  Sir  Johns 
ever  told  her  the  love  story  which    and  Sir  Richards  had  made  ducks  and 
had  thrown  such  a  shadow  over  his    drakes  with  their  broad  gold  pieces ; 
life.    He  was  not  a  man  given  to    they  had  laid  them  very  recklessly 
bragging,  and  he  didn't  care  to  make    on  foreign  gaming  tables ;  they  had 
confidants  ;  but  when  he  had  known    used  them  badly  in  many  ways  ;  and 
his  niece  for  seven  long  quiet  years,    the  present  Sir  Hugh,  who   lived 
when  he  had  grown  to  understand    in  the  great  stone  house,  found  it 
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hard  enough  at  times  to  keep  things  connexion  with  her  into  the  Darrell 

going.    He,  too,  had  followed  in  the  family. 

steps  of  his  forefathers  ;  he,  too,  had        But  the  memory  of  those  old  days 

stood  breathlessly  over  bright  tables,  was  still  dear  to  Sir  Hugh,  and  he 

seeing  his  gold  and  silver  taken  from  had  found  it  very  hard  to  part  with 

him  in  great  handfuls  ;  he  had  had  a  the  dower-house  ;  it  wounded  him  to 

great  name  upon  the  turf,  too,  and  a  hear  people  call  it  "  The  Grange  f  he 

grand  account  at  Tattersall's ;  but  he  would  flush,  and  grow  fidgety,  and 

was  an  old  man  now,  and  all  those  take  it  as  a  kind  of  insult.    He  could 

things  were  over  with  him — a  disap-  not  realize  the  fact,  that  the  place 

pointed  man,  declining  slowly  into  was  quite   lost   to    him.     "I  wiil 

the  vale  of  years,  having  lost  much  buy  it  all  back  again,  some  time  or 

of  the   world's   good   things,    and  another,"he  told  himself  often.    But 

gained  nothing  at  all.  he  never  visited  the  place,  and  he 

It  was  so  that  Sir  Hugh  Darrell  didn't  know  of  the  cnanges  which 

was  obliged  to  part  with  many  of  his  John  Haller  had  wrought  there,  he 

good  wide  fields  and  lands  ;  it  was  so  didn't  know  how  great  a  pride  Mr. 

that  that  old  house,  which  had  once  Haller  took  in  his  new  farm,  and  how 

been  a  dower-house,  had  passed  into  hard  it  would  be  ever  to  make  him 

John  Haller^s  hands,  for  when  the  ready  to  part  with  it  again, 
well-to-do  young  man  had  come  for-        "  I  will  buy  it  all  back  again  some 

ward  and  offered  a  large  round  sum  time  or   another,"  ho  told  himself 

of  money  for  the  dower-house  and  always,  wliile  he  paced  up  and  down 

a  hundred  acres  of  pasture  land.  Sir  in  the  sunlight  all  alone;  he  was  no 

Hugh  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  longer  an  extravagant  man,  the  excite- 

refuse  the  good  ofter,  and  the  house,  ment  of  life  had  lost  its  charms  for 

which  had  been    a  dower-house  for  him,  he  liked  living  in  his  big  house, 

many  centuries  gone  by,  passed  away  and  roaming  about  his  quiet  grounds, 

into  strange  hands.  he  would  have  liked  to  see  the  vil- 

Sir  Hugh  Darrell  was  a  very  proud  lagers  all  touch  their  hats  to  him.  He 

man,  and  he  felt  his  fall  deeply  ;  it  wished  to  live  more  among  them,  to 

wounded  him  keenly  to  stand  on  his  be  better  thought  of  by  them  ;  he 

terrace- walk,    and   look  away  over  would  have  liked  many  of  them  to 

green  plains,  and  great  fields  of  golden  mourn  for  him  when  he  died,  but  all 

corn,  and  to  know  that  all  that  good  this  was  impossible  now ;  men  passed 

fruitful  land  was  gone  from  him,  and  him  by  on  liis  lonely  rambles,  never 

his  for  ever.  noticing  him,  not  knowing  him,  there 

Of  evenings  often,  the  tall  spare  came  but  few  friendly  greetings  for 

figure  might  be  seen  pacing  up  and  the   old   stooped  gentleman  as    he 

down   upon    that   terrace-walk   all  walked  the  village  streets,  he  was 

alone ;  and  on  those  summer  even-  unknown   in  his  native    place,    he 

ings  when  the  sunlight  lay  on  the  had  never  lived  among  his  own  peo- 

land  old  Sir  Hugh  would  stand  look-  pie,  and  they  had  no  love  for  him ;  all 

ing  away  to  the  cluster  of  trees  on  that  came  heavily  on  him,  in  this  the 

the  hill,  where  stood  John  Hailer's  evening  of  his  life;  he  was  cut  off 

grange-house  ;  and  at  such  times  the  from  that  pleasant  intercourse  which 

proud  old  man  would  feel  it  very  many  men  enjoy  among  their  tenants, 

hard  to  realize  that  the  old  house  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land.     "  I 

was  no  longer  a  dower-house.    Long  will    buy   it  all    back    some    time 

years  ago  that  house  among  the  trees  or  another,"  Sir  Hugh  Darrell  would 

had  been  fitted  up  and  decorated  for  tell  himself  day  after  day,  and  evcn- 

him  ;  for  him  iind  for  the  youn^  bride  ing   after    evening,    aye,    although 

whom  ho  ha<l  chosen.      In  the  old  long  years  might  pass  away  before 

house  he  had  spent  three  years  of  that  "some  time"  came;  though  he 

of  very  quiet  happy  life  with  that  should  be  a  very  old  man,  too  old  to 

gentle   delicate  lady  who  now  lay  derive  any  enjoyment  from  the  pos- 

among  the  dead  and  buried  DarrcUs  session  of  lands  or  moneys  or  any  of 

in  the  family  vault    Another  Lady  the  world's  good  things.   Still  he  had 

Darrell  reigned  in  her  stead  ;  a  new  a  son ;  a  son  of  whom  he  was  very 

Lady  Darrell,  who  had  brought  much  proud,  and  for  whom  he  was  very, 

money  and  a  large    manufacturing  very  ambitious,  and  for  him  it  was 
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that  Sir  Hugli  was  planning  when  he 
said,  "I  will  buy  it  all  back  again 
some  time  or  another/'  It  never 
crossed  the  proud  old  man*s  brain, 
that  that  buying  back  might  come 
to  be  a  thing  impossible  for  him; 
that  a  time  might  come  when  land, 
and  money,  and  fair  possessions  would 


all  slip  through  his  fingers  at  a 
breath ;  when  his  plans,  and  schemes^ 
and  brilliant  hopes  would  all  lie 
ruined,  shipwrecked ;  when  that  bay- 
ing and  selling  between  him  and  the 
quiet  gentleman  fanner,  John  Haller, 
would  be  unnecessary,  a  thing  im- 
possible. 


OHAPTES  III. 


BTHBL*8  PRXAMLAND, 


Miss  Ethel  Haller  and  her  uncle  and  wondered  at  it,  but  half  under- 
lived  a  strange  life  all  to  themselves  standing  it  all.  She  had  skipp^ 
in  that  retired  Grange.  For  John  from  Ivfilton  over  long  centuries,  to 
Haller,  the  interest  of  life  was  gone ;  those  idyls  of  the  King  which  have 
and  with  his  niece  it  had  not  as  yet  become  such  household  words  among 
begun,  and  so  they  neither  of  them  us  now-a-days;  with  the  gentle  Enid 
felt  the  loneliness  of  this  quiet  life.  she  had  ridden  through  the  summer 

John  Haller  was  a  farmer,  and  a  woods  by  night  and  day  ;  with  the 
very  energetic,  active  one,  and  for  him  good  King  Arthur  she  had  mourned 
the  days,  and  weeks,  and  even  the  over  fallen  Guinevere,  and  many 
months  went  by  quickly  enough ;  and  times  had  she  told  herself  that  should 
Ethel,  who  had  now  lived  seven  years  such  a  noble  generous  man  ever  give 
of  such  quiet  life,  had  learnt  to  fill  her  his  love,  that  love  should  never 
in  her  days  with  many  occupations,  be  dishonoured.  She  had  in  spirit 
All  day  would  John  Haller  be  absent  lain  prone  at  his  feet^  and  in  the 
on  his  farming  business,  and  all  day  quiet  evening,  sitting  all  alone,  his 
would  Ethel  be  alone  in  that  big  words  had  come  to  her,  speaking 
house,  in  the  silent  garden,  and  lonely  softly,  "And  I — lo,  I  forgive  thee, 
fields ;  she  was  a  very  dreamy,  eccen-  And  then  her  easily  provoked  tears  had 
trie  young  lady,  this  Ethel  Haller.  fallen  silently  on  the  open  book. 
That  want  of  companionship,  of  which  She  was  a  very  tender-hearted  girl, 
John  Haller  had  thought,  made  the  and  over  every  one  of  those  pa- 
odd  little  girl  still  odder.  In  those  thetic  stories  her  heart  had  bled  many 
lonely  places,  day  after  day,  she  w«)uld  times.  For  Fox*s  numerous  martyrs, 
live  a  life  all  to  herself,  a  kind  of  for  La  Mottc  Fouche's  poor  broken- 
dream-life,  among  strange  people  and  hearted  Ondine,  over  Charlotte's  and 
places,  away  from  everything  real.  Werther  s  graves,  for  John  Bunyau's 

Ethel  Haller's  education  was  a  very  Pilgrim,  there  had  been  the  same 

difi'crent  one  from  that  of  most  young  sorrow  in  her  foolish  romantic  heart ; 

ladies.    Her  books  and  studies  were  one  by  one  she  had  lived  their  lives 

widely  different  from  those  of  other  with  them,  sorrowing  and  rejoicing 

girls.    She  had  read  those  German  even  as  they  sorrowed  or  rejoice<.l ; 

tales  of  love ;  the  gentle  tender  pas-  and  in  this   way  my   lonely  little 

Bilges  in  Schiller  were  all  familiar  to  heroine^s  mind  had  been  fed  for  seven 

her,  she  had  much  of  it  off  by  heart  long  years. 

too.     With  Don  Quixote  she  had       It  was  not  the  kind  of  education 

charged  windmills,  and  rescued  un-  which  a  careful  mother  would  have 

protected  females,  and  over  the  good  selected  for  an  imaginative,  roman- 

knight's  death  she  had  wept  salt  tears,  tic  girl's  mind.    Many  of  the  books 

John  Haller*s  library  was  an  exten-  which  Ethel  read  were  works  from 

sive  one.  it  contained  a  little  of  every-  which  well-trained  young  ladies  are 

thing,  old  books  and  new,  and  Ethel  I'eligiously  cut  off,  but  there  was  no 

had  the  run  of  this  strange  library  ;  one  to  tell  Ethel  what  she  was  not  to 

withall  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  read  in  that  old  library;    morning 

my  heroine  was  quite  familiar.  after  moniing,  when  John  Haller  was 

She  had  drunk  in  breathlessly  the  away  among  his  fat  and  lean  kine, 

story  told  by  Milton,  of  "Paradise  his  little  niece  would  sit,  curled  up 

Lost."    She  had   pondered  over  it  into  a  ball,  in  the  wide  window-scut, 
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drinking  in  this  strange  book  lore,  readings  had  onlv  opened  her  mind, 

which  liad  such  an  attraction  for  her.  and  softened  her  heart,  and  made  her 

Of  evenings,  too,  John  Haller  would  more  thoughtful. .   Poor  little  lonely 

r«id  aloud  to  her  often.    When  he  soul !  I  am  afraid  all  her  romance 

began,  it  was  with   those  tales  of  stood  sadly  in  her  way  in  the  end.    I 

Walter  Scott^s,  which  are  interesting  am  afraid  she  borrowed  too  many  of 

to  all,  both  old  and  young ;   Amy  her  ideas  from  those  old  world  heroes 

Robsheart's  sad  story;  and   all  the  and  heroines,  she  became  too  fanciful. 

*excitement,thelove,  and  treachery  in  In  those  evenings  John  Halier  and 

Ivanhoe,  the  fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  his  niece  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  too 

the  sorrows  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  on  many  subjects ;  in  the  long  winter 

And  then  John  Haller  had  given  a  evenings  they  used  to  sit  together  in 

new   course   of  reading^  ;   he   had  the  library,  by  bright  wood  fires,  John 

dipped  into  the   Pickwick   Papers,  Haller   reading   aloud,  and    Ethel, 

and  marked   out  all   the   pleasant  dreamy  Ethel,  hugging   her  knees, 

bits  to  be  read    to  Ethel,  lie    had  gazing   into  the  fire,  and  listening 

skimmed  through  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  eagerly. 

and  tocjether  they  had  laughed  over       Ethel's  education  had  gone  further, 

those  Pecksnifiau  passages  which  are  she  had  not  all  her  knowledge  from 

ever  new.    He  had  read  her  too  the  story  books,  and  tales  of  fiction ;  she 

sad  stories  of  little  Dorrit,  of  ill-fated  was  a  clever  girl,  and  rather  accom- 

little  Dombey,  of  Nelly's  journey  from  plished ;  she  sketched  well,  and  colour- 

the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  into  strange  ed  boldly,  she  sang  too,  and  her  voice 

places  and  scenes,  and  they  had  wept  was  strong  and  sweet, 
together  over  the  brave  little  maiden's       In   John    Haller's   library   there 

death.  stood  a  small  organ,  an  old  organ 

All  these  things  drew  John  Haller  which  Mr.  Haller  had  bought  many 

and  his  niece  very  close  together.  In  vears  ago,  hoping  then  that  other 

those  days  there  was  a  sympathy  be-  hands  might  play  Upon  it.    All  that 

tween  them,  and  they  were  wonder-  was  over  now ;  but  in  the  evenings, 

fully  alike  in  many  ways.  while  they  sat  together,  Ethel  would 

This  heroine  of  mine  is  not  going  sing  sweetly  to  her  uncle,  and  listen- 
to  be  in  any  way  perfect ;  she  is  only  ing  John  Haller's  thoughts  would 
a  mortal,  and  a  very  imperfect  little  wander  off,  and  that  quaint  old 
mortal  too,  with  many,  many  faults,  library  would  fade  away,  the  music 
and  the  story  of  her  life  will  only  be  would  grow  faint,  and  far  off,  and  in 
the  story  of  a  very  common-place  one,  his  dream-1  jnd  another  room  would 
faidty  in  many  ways.  But  if  Ethel  rise,  another  voice  would  sing  to  him 
was  different  from  other  girls,  if  she  the  songs  of  long  ago ;  and  then  John 
was  less  reserved  and  more  impulsive,  Haller  would  shake  off  his  dream,  he 
I  think  she  was  none  the  worse ;  there  would  cast  all  those  old  things  behind 
was  a  great  deal  that  was  genuine  him ;  and  thinking  still  he  would 
and  honest  about  her.  a  great  deal  of  grow  ashamed  of  his  thoughts,  he 
that  candidness  and  innocence  of  would  tell  himself  that  such  Con- 
mind  wliich  belongs  only  to  such  stancy  as  his  was  only  a  misfortune, 
dreamy,  romantic  people  ;  for  all  his  pride  would  rise  up  and  tell  him 
those  storied  people  she  had  felt  an  that  he  must  make  an  effort  and  forget 
interest  and  affection,  which  was  per-  those  past  things,  which  were  so  un- 
fectly  genuine.     And  all  her  strange  worthy  of  being  remembered. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MV   liADY  DARRBLL. 


MyLadyDarrell  found  the  family 
seatof  the  Darrells  rather  dull.  When 
she  had  married  Sir  Hugh  some  few 
years  ago,  she  had  made  a  great  sa- 
crifice to  place  that  title  of  *'  Lady" 
before  her  name  ;  she  had  paid  a  large 
round  sum  of  money  down,  and  she 


had  sworn  to  love,  honour,  and  obey 
an  elderly  roan,  not  handsome,  not 
agreeable,  or  even  amiable,  but  some- 
what ill-tempered  and  embittered  with 
life,  a  very  proud  man  too,  who  was 
intensely  proud  of  his  noble  birth, 
who  hated  any  taint  of  labour  or 
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Tulgar  trade  in  those  with  whom  he  had  no  particular  affection  for  this 
associated.  He  had  told  his  wife  good-looking  nephew  of  his  ;  but  he 
many  times  that  those  opulent,  shiny  had  educated  the  boy  with  his  own 
men,  those  gentlemen  who  owned  son,  and  he  had  since  given^him  bis 
big  manufactories,  were  just  as  much  commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
his  inferiors  as  the  unpretending  poor  and  a  hundred  a-year  to  keep  up  the 
men,  who  dug  his  ground  and  farmed  respectability  of  the  family.  All 
his  land  ;  in  his  own  estimation,  he  this  he  had  done  for  that  penniless. 
stood  so  high  above  them  all,  from  young  man,  who  now  sits  at  Lady 
his  pinnacle  of  perfect  gentility,  he  Darreirs  feet,  in  the  big  drawing- 
could  look  down  with  such  contempt  room  at  DarrelL 
on  all  such.  All  this  my  Lady  "Fair-haired,  azure-eyed,"  one  of 
Darrell  knew  well.  She  and  Sir  those  genuinely  good-looking  young 
Hugh  had  quarrelled  often  over  this  Saxons,  of  whom  St  Gregory  ex- 
subjcct,  and  he  had  given  his  opi-  claimed,  "  Not  Angles,  but  angels,*' 
nion  very  freely  once  or  twice.  Sir  he  had  that  sunny  happy  expres- 
Hugh  and  Lady  Darrell  did  not  agree  sion,  which  only  such  young  English 
very  well  I  am  afraid  ;  my  lady  was  faces  can  have — honest,  blue  eye*, 
disappointed  in  her  new  life  :  she  with  many  shadows  in  them  ;  curly 
wiis  not  the  fashionable,  gay  lady  hair,  golden  moustachios,  and  smil- 
which  she  had  once  hoped  to  be  ;  ing  lips.  He  was  a  very  good-look- 
Sho  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  ing  young  fellow,  this  nephew  of  Sir 
thinking  that  her  aristocratic  alliance  Hugh  Darrell's,  and  he  and  Lady 
would  bring  with  it  any  pleasures  Darrell  were  sworn  friends, 
for  her.  Sir  Hugh  was  not  in  any  There  was  no  evil  pride  in  Victor, 
way  proud  of  his  parvenue  wife,  he  being  a  gentleman,  with  full  con- 
preferred  hiding  her  away  in  that  sciousness  of  his  good  blood  and 
retired  old  country  place  to  showing  gentle  birth.  He  had  that  thoroughly 
her  at  St.  James's,  or  introducing  open-hearted,  candid  raftanner  which 
her  to  his  fashionable  acquaintances,  gentlemen  only  possess.  He  had  a 
He  looked  upon  his  mis-alliance  as  a  kind  word  for  everyone,  this  big, 
necessary  evil,  which  duty  had  do-  handsome  young  oiflcer  ;  he  was 
manded  of  him.  It  had  been  the  better  known^better  liked,  and  more 
one  chance  of  restoring  the  Darrell  respected  at  Darrell  than  either  his 
family  to  opulence  ;  it  was  a  penalty  haughty  uncle,  or  idle,  languid  cousin, 
which  his  extravagance  had  brought  When  Lady  DaiTell  had  first  come 
upon  him.  He  owed  s^me  restitu-  to  live  in  that  stone  house  she  had 
tion  to  his  son,  and  so  he  had  been  very  lonely.  From  the  first, 
looked  about  him,  and  cast  favour-  Sir  Hugh  had  always  let  her  see  that 
able  eyes  upon  the  first  eligible  young  she  was  in  no  way  a  fit  companion 
manufacturing  lady  who  had  come  for  him.  Their  ideas  and  habits 
in  his  way.  were  so  different,  their  ways  of  think- 

Poor  lady,  she  had  had  very  bril-  ing  were  so  widely  different.  Sir  Hugh 

liant  hopes  in  those  days  of  a  house  had  always  looked  down  upon  his 

in  Belgravia,  of  balls  and  assemblies  wife  as  one  far  beneath  him,  and  in 

and   opera  boxes,  and  all  kinds  of  this  way  there  existed  no  love  be- 

fashionablo  luxuries ;   but   she  had  tweon  them.    My  lady  only  stood  in 

since  found  out  her  misUike,  she  had  awe   of  the   proud  old   man  ;    she 

been  disappointed  in  all  her  dreams,  trembled  when  he  spoke  to  her ;  she 

In  a  great,  wide,  faded  drawing-room  felt  like  a  servant  in  his  bi^  house  ; 

my  lady  sat,  not  quite  by  herself,  she  was  a  stranger  to  all  his  people 

liowever,  for,  seated  near  her,  on  a  too,  and  she  knew  well  that  he  was 

low  seat,  in  the  window,  was  a  young  ashamed  of  her. 

man,  and  that  young  man  was  Vic-  All  this  was  very  hard  upon  the 

tor  Darrell,    Sir  Hugh's  handsome  poor  lady.    She  had  paid  away  her 

nephew.  goodly  fortune,  all  for  nothing,  and 

Victor  was  an  orphan  :    he  stood  she    felt    her    misfortune   bitterly, 

all  alone  in  the  world  ;  but  his  uncle.  When  Lady  Darrell  had  first  come 

Sir  Hugh,  had  been  very  liberal  to  to    live  at'  Darrell,    she   had  been 

him.     I  think  the  proud  old  man  brought  into  contact  with  both  Sir 

couldn't  hoar  to  sec  anyone  hearini;  Hu^'h's    son    and    nephew.     Henry 

the  name  of  Darrell  in  poverty.    Ho  Darrell,  who  was  the  heir  of  all  those 
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lands  ;  Henry  Darrell,  a  proud,  cold,  colour  grew  deeper  in  his  sunburnt 

young  man,  who  had  received  his  cheeks,  his  blue  eyes  dropped  upon 

step-mother  solemnly  in  the  big  hall  the  carpet,  and  my  ladv  stood  up  and 

at   Darrell,  when    Sir   Hugh   had  answered,  "Yes,"  and  then    Victor 

handed  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  advanced  into  the  room,  he  held  out 

UD  the  stone  steps;  Henrv  Darrell,  one  of  his  big,  honest  hands,  and 

wno  had  stood  afar  6fF,  coldly  polite  said,  "  You  are  very  welcome  to  Dar- 

to  his  new  mother,  affecting  not  to  rell.  Aunt" 

see  her  mild  advances,  scarcely  toucli-  T-hose  were  the  first  kind  words 

in^  the  timid  hand  which  she  half  which  had  greeted  her.  She  had  been 

held   out   to  him  from   under  her  many  hours  in  the  house,  but  no  one's 

shawl,  he  stood  before  her,  a  sullen,  voice  had  spoken  welcome  to  her  as 

handsome  man,  with  dark,  haughty  yet ;  and  the  poor,  disappointed  lady 

eyes,  and  a  sarcastic  moutii,  a  proud,  felt  her  heart  full  up   with   grati- 

insolent  young  man,  and  the  timid  tude  to  this  big,  kindlj,  young  man. 

manufacturing  lady  felt  that  this,  her  "  Thank  you,"  she  whispered.  There 

husband's  son,  was  standing  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  the  light 

slaying  her  with  his  noble  birth,  and  was  too  faint  and  uncertain,  andVictor 

that  between  them  no  love  could  ever  didn't  see  them,  but  he  felt  the  timid 

be.  hand  in  his  tremble  while  he  held  it : 

It  was  on  a  cold  December  day  he  heard  the  nervous  voice  falter,  ana 

that  Lady  Darrell  had  first  set  foot  his  kindly  heart  went  out  with  a 

in  the  stone  house  amone  the  trees,  great  yearning  to  this  strange  lady. 

The  snow  lay  thick  ana  white  on  "  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy 

the  ground,  and  everything  looked  here,"  he  said  again ;  he  felt  awk- 

very  desolate  at  Darrell ;  and  on  that  ward  ;  he  didn't  know  what  to  sav  ; 

winter  evening  she  first  met  Victor,  he  wasn't  good  at  speech-making,  he 

She  had  been  sitting  all  alone  in  only  spoke  what  was  in  his  heart ; 

the  wide    drawiuCTOom,  waiting  for  but  Lady  Darrell  understood  it  all, 

Sir  Hugh  to  make  his  appearance  and  she  was  very,  very  grateful  for 

before  dinner  ;   there  was  only  the  his  sympathy.    A  whole  year  was 

fire-light  in  the  room,  and  my  lady  gone  now  since  she  had  stood  before 

sat  idly  on  the  sofa  thinking,  when  her  nephew  on  that  winter  evening, 

the  door  opened  quickly,  and  Victor  listening  to  his  greetings— a  whole, 

Darrell  stood  before  her.    Victor,  the  long,  quiet  year — and  m  that  time 

golden-haired,  the  favourite  of  all,  she  had  seen  Victor  very  often  ;  she 

and  in  the  fire-light  Ladv  Darrell  had  grown  to  love  the  kindly,  affec- 

thought  her  new  nephew  the  hand-  tionate,   young    fellow — ^they   were 

somest,  finest  man  that  she  had  ever  sworn  friends,  he  and  she.    He  told 

seen.  her  all  his  secrets  ;  and  for  him  Lady 

For  a  moment  he  stood  undecided  Darrell  had  begun  to  live,  and  hope, 

in  the  doorway,  he  looked  across  at  and  plan,  taking  a  very  tender  inte- 

the  nervous  lady  on  the  sofa,  and  rest  in  all  his  affairs,  he  was  such  a 

then,  in  the  uncertain  light,  he  ad-  genuinely  honest  young  fellow,  so 

vanced  to  greet  her.  straightforward  in  all  his  words  and 

"  Lady  Darrell,"  he  said,  and  the  deeds. 


CHAFTEB  y. 

VXCtOB  TBLU  A  8SCB.CT. 

My  lady  sat  in  her  faded  drawing-  story  of  his  love.    And   Lady  Dar- 

room  at  Darrell,  with  handsome  Vic-  rell  had  been  playing  and  singing  to 

tor  sitting  by  her.     She  had  been  her  nephew  half  the  morning, 

placing  on  the  new   grand   piano.  On  this  summer  morning,  Victor 

which  Sir  Hugh  had  given  her,  and  Darrell  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tell< 

Victor  had  been  listening.  his  aunt  a  secret.    Between  them 

It  was  the  same  summer  momine  there  was  a  wonderful  confidence, 

upon  which  John  Haller  had  stood  The  good-hearted  young  man  pitied 

with  his  niece  in  the  library  at  the  the  lonely  ill-used  lady,  and  she  was 

Grange,  when  he  had  told  her  all  the  very  grateful  for  his  pity.    He  was 
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a  great  companion  to  licr,  always  "I  tliink  I  am  in  love  just  now — 

seeking  her  company,  and  asking  her  I  am  afraid  I  am." 

advice.    Victor  liad  had  some  small  Lady  Darrell  turned  sharply  on  her 

debts  of  which  my  lady  knew,  but  of  nephew,  her  mild  little  eyes  stared 

which  Sir  Hugh  knew  nothin;^.   Vic-  upon  him. 

tor  had  hopes  and  plans,  of  which  "  You  in  love,  Victor  1" 

mv  lady  knew  and  approved,  but  of  "  Yes,  I,"  he  answered,  holding  up 

which  Sir  Huj^h  knew  nothing.  his  head,  and  turning  his  face  towards 

"  I  would  like  to  work  my  own  way  her.    "  Haven't  I  as  good  a  right  to 
in  the  world,  to  be  indebted  to  no  fall  in  love  as  other  people  1" 
man  for  my  daily  bread,"  he  had  told  "  I  suppose  so." 
his  aunt  once  or  twice,  but  she  had  And  over  the  notes  her  fineers  be- 
always  checked  him.    "  No,  no,''  she  gan  to  stray  again.     Lady  Darrell 
said,  "  there  is  nothing  humbling,  or  had  heard  a  rumour  concerning  this 
in  any  way  degrading  in  your  present  handsome  nephew  of  hers,  ana  that 
position.    Sir  Hugh  is  bound  to  do  rumour  was  unpleasant  to  her. 
all  he  does  for  you  ;  he  promised  as  "  And  I  think  you  know  who  it  is, 
much  to  your  father,  Victor."    And  Aunt  Mary,"  Mr.  Darrell  said  again, 
then  Victor  would  answer,  "  I  know  still  looking  at  her  from  his  window 
he  did,  but  that  makes  no  difference."  seat — "  I  am  sure  you  can  guess." 

And  then,  when  those  debts  had  '^  Ethel   Haller )"    she  said,  and 
come,  my  lady  had  looked  very  grave ;  there  was  a  little  pause.    Then  Vic- 
it  was  not  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  tor  spoke  again, 
might  begin  and  labour  for  himself ;  "  You  know  I  love  her,  Aunt  Mary," 
he  was  throwing  a  burthen  upon  his  he  said  at  last, 
own   shoulders  ;    he    was   making  "  I  dare  say  you  do." 
stumblingblocks  before  his  own  feet ;  "  There*s  no  dare  say  in  the  matter 
and  Lady  Darrell  was  pained  at  all  at  all.    I  love  her  desperately ;  and 
this.    "We  must  manage  it  somehow  now  I  want  you  to   advise  mer-I 
or  another,"  she  had  said  to  him;  want  you  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do." 
and  somehow  or  another  it  had  been  Lady  Darrell  didn't  answer  at  once; 
managed,  and  Victor'ssmall  debts  had  she  let  her  hands  wander  on  over 
all  disappeared  many  months  ago.  But  the  piano  notes  ;  she  looked  down 
on  this  summer  morning,  he  had  a  thoughtfully, 
greater  secret  still  to  tell,  something  "  My  dear  boy,  I  am  afraid  it  ia 
which  lav  veiy  near  his  heart,  and  he  hopeless,"  she  said  at  last,  takins  iier 
found  it  hard  to  begin.  hands  off  the  ftotes,  and  Bpeaking 

"Aunt   Mary,    were  you  ever  in  slowly, 

lovel"  and  Lady  Darrell's  pale  face  "Why  1" 

flushed  up  very  hotly  all  at  once.  **  They  will  none  of  them  approve 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  of  it,  I  am  quite  certain.** 

"  I  only  wanted  to  know,"  Victor  "  What  is  it  to  them  1" 

answered,  and  then  there  was  a  long  "  Everything ;  it  is  everything  to 

silence.    It  had  been  an    awkward  Sir  Hugh  that  you  should  not  do  any- 

qucstion  for  my  lady;  although  she  thing  foolish,  "and  then  Victor's  young 

knew  well  that  her  nephew  saw  that  face  flushed  ;  "  and  it  is  everything 

there  never  had  been  any  love  be-  to  Henry  that  you  should  have  no- 

tween  her  and  her  husband,  still,  it  thing  to  do  with  Ethel  Haller." 

was  not  a  pleasant  question,  and  she  And  then  Victor's  face  flushed  up 

was  silent.  even  hotter,  his  pleasant  blue  eyes 

"I  suppose  everyone  has  been  some  grew  darker,  and  he  said  passion- 
time  or  another,''  Victor  continued,  ately  : 

looking  alon^^  the  keys  where  Lady  "  He  has  no  right  to  expect  such  a 

DarreU's  white  hands  lay.    "  I  sup-  sacrifice  at  mjr  hands." 

pose   nearly  everyone  has   been  in  "  But  he  will  expect  it." 

love  at  some  period  of  their  lives."  "Then  I  will  not  make  it" 

"  I  suppose  they  have,"  and  my  And  there  was  a  long,  long  silenoe 

lady  sighed  gently  to  hereelf    Per-  in  the  drawing-room.     Lady  Darrell 

haps  she  had  had  that  period  in  her  played  softly  on   her  grand    piano 

life  long  ago.  but  she  only  said,  "  I  Beethoven's  sonnata,  and  Victor  sat 

suppose  they  nave."  with  his  head  bent,  and  that  hot, 

And  then  Victor  spoke  again.  angry  flush  still  on  his  face.    Those 
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words   had    sunk  deeply  into  his  year?    How  could  he  expect  Ethel 

heart ;  and  a  hundred  angry,  bitter  Haller  to  prefer  him  with  his  poverty 

thoughts  were  suiging  through  his  to  a  man  with  such  fair  prospects 

brain.  as  Henry  Darrell  ?    It  wouldn't  be 

'*  The  snob/' he  said,  at  last,  *' what  natural,  he  told  himself;  the  con- 
business  has  he  thinking  of  her  1"  trast  was  so  startling,  the  temptation 

But  Lady  Darrell   checked   him  would  be  too  great.    He  had  strange, 

anxiously.  wild  ideas  of  women  and  their  ways  ; 

"  Hush  !"  she  said,  "  you  musn't  he  had  mixed  so  little  with  them  ever, 

speak  so.*'  he  had  no  experience ;  he  only  judged 

She  lived  in  awe  of  Sir  Hugh's  son;  them  by  that  palefaced  aunt  of  his, 

she  feared  him  almost  as  much  as  who  after  all  was  a  very  fair  specimen 

she  feared  his  father.  — so  he  thought ;  a  gentle,  passionless 

"  I  may  be  mistaken."  lady,  who  had  marned  for  money  and 

"And  whichever  way  it  is,  you  ranlc;  women's  hearts  were  all  so  cold, 

must  promise  me  one  thing,  Aunt  so  different  from  men's — so  Victor 

Mary,'  Victor  had  said  eagerly ;  "you  thought  their  passions  in  comparison 

must  promise  me  your  good  offices,  **  but  as  water  unto  wine." 

you  musn't  help  him."  **  I  would  like  to  work,"  he  thought 

"Am  I  likely  to  1"  and  Lady  Dar-  then  ;  "  I  would  like  to  toil  and  slave 

tell  smiled  faintly.  for  her,  I  would  do  anything,  I  would 

"  You  are  always  so  good  to  me,"  never  tire,  I  would  work  my  way 

spoke  out  poor  Victor,  and  before  somehow  or  another." 

him  rose  the  memory  of  that  hun-  And  while  he  thought  so,  Victor 

dred    pounds,  which    had  taken  a  Darrell  repented  that  he  had  ever 

load  off  his  heart  some  months  ago  ;  taken  that  commission  in  an  expen- 

and  over  the  white  hands  on  the  sive  cavalry  regiment.    That  toiling 

piano  he  bent  his  sunny  head.    He  and  slaving  of  which  he  had  thought 

kissed  one  of  them  very  gently,  and  was  a  thing  impossible  for  him  while 

then  he  left  his  aunt  all  alone  ;  he  he  held  that  position;  he  could  never 

wandered  out  into  the  grounds  all'by  feel  in  truth  that  he  was  a  man  la- 

himself.  bouring  for  a  great  object  while  he 

"  The  snob,"  he  said  again,  as  he  idled  away  so  many  of  the  young, 

stood  on  the  terrace-walk,   looking  good  days  of  his  life.    His  poverty 

away  over  the  fields ;  "  what  right  was  very  galling  to  him  then ;  he  felt 

has  he  to  think  so  of  her,  or  any  his  dependence  lying  very  heavily  on 

other  honest  drl,  the  sneak  V  him. 

And  over  the  stone  parapet  Victor  This  love  of  his  had  only  just  be- 

Darrell    looked   sullenly,  with    his  gun,  and  had  he  been  a  wise  man,  I 

chin  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  think  he  would  have  told  himself  at 

broad,   sunny   brow  wrinkled   into  once  that  that  dream  of  waiting  and 

many  lines.   He  had  such' a  contempt  toiling  was  a  very  foolish  one  ;  he 

for  that  gentlemanlike  cousin  of  his ;  had  always  been  kept  so  far  removed 

he  had  such  a  supreme  contempt  for  from  all  the  labour  and  stnigde  of 

his  polished  manners,  his  rings  and  the  world  ;  that  word  "  work    was 

scents,  and  man-of-the-world*s  small  one  very  distasteful  to  his  uncle's 

ways  ;  he  hated  all  affectation  and  ears — the  idea  of  a  Darrell  working, 

conceit,  he  had  such  a  great  contempt  toiling,  and  slaving  !    Such  a  thing 

for  such  things.  could  not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment : 

And  yet,  standing  there,  looking  and  then  Victor  in  his  despair  wished 
away  over  those  fair  English  meadow-  that  he  had  not  been  bom  a  gentle- 
lands  and  valleys,  he  felt  that  in  a  man  at  all — wished  that  he  might 
worldly  point  of  view  his  cousin  have  been  a  struggling  man,  with  tnis 
Henry  had  the  advantage  of  him.  his  obiect  ever  in  view  ;  he  would  so 
Was  there  any  girl  in  idl  England  have  laboured,  never  once  taking  his 
who  would  not  far  rather  be  the  wife  hand  from  the  plough,  that  in  the 
of  Henry  Darrell,  with  his  baronetage  end  his  faithful  life  might  be  re- 
ahdgpodlylands,  in  preference  to  being  qui  ted  ;  but  all  that  was  impossible ; 
his  wife.  His  wife !  While  he  thought  and  Victor  Darrell  saw  that  it  was  so. 
over  it  all,  poor  Victor,  his  heart  sank  When  his  aunt  had  spoken  those 
within  him.  How  could  he  keep  a  words  to  him,  those  vforoR  conveying 
wife  on  his  miserable  one  hundred  a  so  much  of  ill,  he  had  thought  very 
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enviously  of  his  cousin's  good  fortune;  such  love  would  be  altogether  thrown 

he  had  called  him  a  "  snob,"  and  he  away.    His  cold,  indifferent  jajj^ 

had  sneered  at  him  ;  but  good-heart-  would  never  sympathize  with  tnat 

ed  Victor  was  ashamed  of  all  that  warmth  of  heart ;  he  would  accept 

now,  he  felt  that  after  all  he  might  all  the  love  in  a  calm,  lansraid  way, 

be  wronging  his  cousin.  treating  it  only  as  a  kind  of  homa^ 

And  then,  standing  there,  he  deter-  giving  little  or  none  in  return,    tte 

mined  that  he  would  tell  Henry  the  would  accept  such  love,  nay,  evtn 

whole  story  of  his  love.    Back  over  seek  it,  so  that  hia  vanity  m^t  ^ 

the    terrace- walk  he    strode  again,  gratified.    There  was  such  an  innate 

under  the  windows  of  the  drawing-  conceit  about  the  man,  th*t  in  ins 

room  where  Lady  Darrell   sat   all  own  odtiraation  his  powers  of  fasana- 

alone,  through  the  silent  hall,  along  tion  were  imequaUed.    NeyertheiesSt 


morning,  but  Mr.  Darrell  was  only    his  stand  now  and  then  in  his  l^ht 

just  commencing  hia  breakfast  Being    He  had  been  obliged   to  acknow- 

a  fashionable  town  man,  with  luxii-    ledge    to  himeelf  that   Victor  was 

rious   habits,    he  didn't  make    his    the  better  man  of  the  two  m  all 

appearance  at   the  breakfast  tabk    manly  thing:s.    He  could  never  nd© 

where  his  father  sat  up  to  him  in  the  hunting-field ;  he 

This  snug  room  in  a  far  wing  of    could  never  stand  side-by-aide  with 

Darrell  house  was  where  the  young    him   on    the   shooting  •  range  ;    his 

heir  had  his  study.    There  he  sat  and    powess  lay  in  drawingrooms,  under 

smoked,  and  read  his  papers,  and  eat    Bright  lights,  among  fair  faces ;  he 

his  late  breakfasts,  all  by  himself;    was  a  carpet  knight,  and  there  Victor 

but  in  which  he  studied  very,  very    was  obliged  to  give  him  the  palm. 

little,  I  think.    Henry  Darrell  was       On  such  a  man  the  great  passionate 

seven-and-twenty,  as  the  peerage  told,    love  of  a  heart  like  Ethers  would  be 

and  he  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Hugh    sadly  tlirown  away  ;   but  men  like 

Darrell,  tenth  baronet  of  that  name.    Henry  Darrell  do  sometimes  get  to 

seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  look-    themselves  such  love.     It  is  heaped 

ing  older,  he  was  dark,  with   that    upon  them  blindly  ;  it  is  cast  like 

olive  tinted  complexion,  dark   hair,    incense  all  around  them  ;  it  is  wasted 

dark   sleepy  eyes ;    rather  a  hand-    on  them  daily  in  the  world.     And  to 

some  man,  but  a  disagreeiible looking    this  indifferent,    cold-hearted    man, 

one.     He  had  an  insolent,  lazy  way  of    Victor  now  came  to  tell  the  story  of 

looking  down  upon  all  the  world  with    a  wildly  romantic  love  ;  a  love  which 

those  dreamy,  half-closed  Italian  eyes,    was  to  live  on,  through  good  and  ill, 

There    clung   the   faintest  possible    never  changing  ;  a  love  which  was  to 

sarcastic  smile  about  his  thin  lips,    level  mountains,   and    make   rough 

It  was  an  insipid  face  too,  and  Henry    places  smooth  ;  and  I  am  afraid  he 

Darrell  whs  an  insipid,  vain  man.  could  not  understand  such  a  passion. 

He  took  such  a  pride  in  himself;    But  it  was  a  chance,  a  forlorn  hope, 

he  had  such  an  intense  admiration    a  dying  man  clutching  at  a  straw. 

of  himself,  of  his  handsome  face,  of    Perchance,  when  the  whole  of  that 

his  whito  hands,  and  whiter  teeth  :    stoiy^  was  told  him  ;  perchance,  when 

he  was  so  indolent  too,  so  idle  and    its  desperate  hope  should  have  pene- 

passionless,  so  unlike  his  cousin  in    ^atod  into  his  heart,  it  misht  touch 

every  way.    And  these  two  men  are    some  tender,  pitying  plaoe  there,  and 

to  be  rivals  in  the  time  to  come.    A    make  him  deal  mercifully  where  in 

romantic,  impulsive  little  girl  is  to    his  worldly    strength    he   could  be 

give  to  one  of  them  all  the  love  of  a    merciful.    All  this  Victor  thought  on 

passionate,  loving  heart   Upon  which    that  summer  morning,  while  ne  sat 

of  them,  I  wonder,  will  she  cast  her    in  his  cousin^s  room,   with   this  his 

choice,  they  are  so  widely  different  1     love  story  trembling  on  his  lips. 

On  a  man  such  as  Henry  Darrell, 
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"I  AM  sorry  I  oan  do  nothing  for  take,  however,  to   whioh  youth  is 

you,  Victor/'  Henry  said  at  last,  when  always  subject    You'll  get  over  it  in 

he  had  heard  the  whole  story  through,  time." 

**  It's  very  unfortunate."  "  I  don't  want  ever  to  get  over 

Honest  Victor,  that  crimson  colour  being  sincere,  Henry,"  Victor  said 
came  into  his  face  once  again.  **  I  ag^in.  He  had  stood  up  now,  and 
don't  want  any  help,*'  he  said,  "  I  faced  his  cousin  while  he  spoke.  He 
have  my  own  brains,  and  my  own  felt  very  bitterly  towards  the  cold- 
hands,  too,  if  necessary.  I  don't  hearted  man  of  the  world,  he  had 
want  help  from  anyone."  told  him  his  little  story  so  simply, 

^*  I  am  afraid  your  brains   won't  speaking  ever  with  that  fear  which 

help  you  much,   my   good  fellow,"  ikdy  Darrell  had  given  him,  in  his 

Henry  said,  and  he  laughed  a  little  thoughts ;  and  Henry  had  known  of 

quiet  laugh.    ''  No  Darrell  ever  had  the   fear,  and  it  had  pleased  him 

any  brains,   I  believe,    and  as  for  much,  but  in  no  one  little  way  would 

hands,  except  to  write  cheques,  and  he  show  that  knowledge. 

Eut  their  names  to  bilk,  their  hands  *!  Quite   right,"  Mr.  Darrell  said 

ave  never  served  them  much."  again,    *'  alwa^rs  be  sincere,  always 

**  It's  nothing  to  me  whether  they  speak  what  is  in  your  mind  ;  never 

did  or  not    I  mean  to  be  the  first  beat  about  the  bush^  Victor." 

Darrell  who  made  his  own  way  in  Victor  was  silent^  the  words  went 

the  world,  and  I  think  I  may  sue-  deep  into  his  lieart.     That  he  had 

ceed."  been  beating  about  the  bush  he  knew 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,"  Henry  well,  but  for  him  there  was  a  great 

sneered.     '^  And  pray  what  line  of  excuse.    He  could  not  have  stoc^  up 

business  bare  you  thought  of  1"    He  and  spoken  his  fear,  his  pride  stood 

was  smiling  to  himselt,  he  saw  the  in  his  way. 

ridiculous  side  of  his  cousin's  plan  so  "  I  have  spoken  very  freely  to  you," 

clearly.    Victor  didn't   remark  the  he  said  at  last    ^*  I  have  asked  for 

sneer,  his  mind  was  so  full  of  other  your  advice,  too,  but  that  you  will 

things,  and  he  said,  not  give." 

'^  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.    I  came  *'  My  advice  on  the  subject  is  very 

to  ask  your  advice.    I  have  heard  of  simple,^*  Henry  Darrell  said.    '*  Live, 

people  making  great  fortunes  in  far  and  forget  her,  my  good  boy ;   it's 

countries  :   I  am  willing  to  try  my  what  dozens  of  better  men  have  had 

luck  there,  if  you  think  I  have  a  to  do  before  you.    You'll  get  over  it 

chance,  Henry."  in  time." 

Henry  laugned  outright  then.  "You  "That  can  never  be  l"  Victor  had 

must  be  thinking  of  some  of  your  fairy  said  then  passionately,  and  he  had 


tales,  my  good  boy  :  they're  not  q^^uite  turned  on  his  heel  angrily ;   he  had 

out  of  your  head  yet  Aladdin's  jew-  left  his  cousin,  and  wandered  away 

elled  garden,  or  Sinbad's  valley  of  again  into  the  woods  and  fields,  with 

diamonds,  something  of  that  kind ;  a  great  storm  in  his  heart,  a  great 

but  those  days  are  over,  I  am  afraid."  despair  and  anguish.     To  live  and 

Heniy  had  a  way  of  bantering — a  forget  his  love  seemed  then  such  an 

sneering  way — ana  he  liked  treating  impossible  thing,  and  yet  that  love 

his  young  cousin  as  a  boy.    He  was  was  but  a  few  weeks  old — it  had  only 

four  years  Victor  s  senior,  and  he  had  just  begun  with  hiuL 

seen  much  of  life  in  those  years,  and  Henry  Darrell  was   pleased  with 

he  liked  displayino^  his  knowledge.  himself  on  this   summer   morning. 

"  Hang  it !     Where's  the  use  of  He  was  pleased  with  Victor,  too,  for 

always  scoffing  at  everything,"  Victor  having  disclosed  his  little  jealousy, 

said,  hotly.    "  I'm  in  earnest— more  He  walked  over  to  the  chimney-piece 

in  earnest  than  ever  you  could  be  when   his  cousin  had  left  him,  he 

about  anything,  I  think."  leant  his  chin  upon  his  two  hands, 

"  I  dare  say  ;  but  it's  a  mistake  to  and  contemplatea  himself  quietly  in 

think  too  deeply  of  things— a  mis-  the  mirror. 


[Nov. 

John  Haller*$  Nuee. 


IdSeeay.  By  Jove,  I'U  try  her.  »J')f''/'L«f^Sr  But  there  was  bo 
iiiBt  for  fun,  iu8t  to  amuse  myself,    among  the  trMs.  wandered 

Ihi.  Sace  ta' i  d dulL    ril  kill    "^^'^  "*•"  V^^d  "let   EtheL 

two '^irds  with  one  -tone  too-  ^^^'^'^^''^rheT^  ^♦tS^ 
ru  take  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  He  ^X"*  "Se  her  throiMch  th«we 
that  voune  coxcomb,  and  111  make    and  walk  on  "e^™*  "^^j.  taudiig  to 

?Uttrsy  f~  myself  by  ««i !  I  P!n?J,iKfpl^S^^i«=^  iook- 

will :"  and  Mr.  DarreU  ran  his  fin-  her,  hearing  '^t?7'totelligent  face. 

J^' through  his  glossy  dark  hair,  »»S.  °".,^tLiSfi  to  love  her  inore 

Ind  looked^pprovingly  at  his  hand-  and  d«ly  l^™^!  VaB  uothiBg  odd 

some  face  in  the  mirror.         ,     ,    ^  ?"^^.,'"v^aJi!iiff  ao  ;  there  -was  bo- 

«  Ethel  HaUer,  little  pink-cheeked,  «.  t^eir  meeting  w  .^         pi<«8ure 

snub-nosed,    fuzzy-haired   romantic    ^^S^'^^^^'^X  Six  Hijgh  lay 
fool  ;  quite  a  romance  one  might    grounds  f*^"°fT!,'i_  HaUer'a !»"»». 
maUoutofitalL"         .,  _,       .         «"  7*75.?^  too  Etb^  had  »o  oBe  b> 

And  Henry  Darrell  smiled  again  as  ,f^^,^^:f ^'aS^not  right  or  prop« 

he  thought  over  it  all        .     ^   ^,  teUherthatitwMBO*    b^^^^^^^ 

He  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  fOTher.ayoangiaay oi»            gtrange 

ni^ch^ksMid  fu«y  hair;  he  had  off  alo""  «^«'7  ^??„r*^-oBe  P<»' 

SthriUtie  romantic  fool  many  ^^^"^C'f^^er  ob«  ia^  her 

times  in  those  woods  at  Darrell ;  and  tttte  J«^  »*  "fj'*^  out  of  wch  iuno- 

^^WSa^'anr^nS  SStS^^tlSiSpeopIe»igbtm.ke 

damp  meadow  grass,  and  all  this  he  1™JP"  away  oy  w  ^^„   i,«i 

remembered  while  iie  -tood  th«e,  •?^i^**^itl*f^t  th.5««h  ««»"y 

lookine  complacently  mto  his  mirror,  stroiiea  *!»°^  "TV.  _*  j-^d  through 

«~y  /ove,  1  wiU  go  in  for  her,  she's  g«d«is;Miran^ hadrtmyea^ 

rarj  fun.  and  I'll  let   that   young  Prosperos  I«»«^  TJ^  tjjjg  goodly 

J^p|"s^e.  that  lean  hold  my  own  «jj^„g^l  offioeT!  wh?US- 

"rS  stole  over  Mr.  Dai^U's  '^"^^^^^^^i'Ai^Tt^^ 
daA  f«e  while  he  so  spoke.  He  had    him  so  ^o}"  J^Z^^tledt^ ooncesl 

^' I?  ^^?"^  5ui^  ts  rL'irjiTth^sifbJrtirn^er 

raJdi-af 5a4^»^„«    Cdrt^nA^n^t^of-Sr.; 

very   «"«*}£,  ZnJunKeyo^g  wiSksa^^t%^ancewaab«^« 

Sportsmen  had  pronf'i"^.  *^®j™"^  tnanrimf  •  hia  little  niece  was  m  ev«7 

d^oonakepBhot;  VictMW^^^^  ^a%™cVa  chid  with  him  still.    He 

admirable  Cnchton  m  all  he^d  sports  ▼aj^""  j^     ^    f  ^^^  world,  tea 

«icha  fr°^"*«  *nfllo^^'  «cl  HkidU^were  different  from  those 
such  a  "  right  K^od   fellow  ,a«Q    lus  ^^  ^^  ^ 

Victor  was  ^»"t  to  Imter  bisrousm   ^«^^P^  ^'    ^^  ^^^  Ethel 

on  his  littl«f  ??J?«'°^"?S  he  ^j^iplicitly  in  sich  things,  he  knew 
this  annoyed  Henrj  ^^\^^^^   ^  J^  thit  the  brave  UtUe  Udy 

cared  to  «^*V„„  irith  him  in  some  would  in  no  way  deceive  him.  In 
that  I  can  be  ?J«?,^f^^  ™  Xt  tUs  way  John  HaUer  overlooked  aU 
things"  he  said  to  himself  on  tnai    ^^^^./^j^ij, .  ^  ^^  grown  so  used 

summer  n»»"'"¥ri_i,t  gummer  fields  to  meeting  that  big.  soUtary  younj 

Out  into  tj»«^"^?t  f„  ""r^t  the  man  wandering  abo«  the  lanes  and 

Victor  ^««»"*«;^i  com  Wt  the  fields ;  he  like^  him,  too,  that  gra- 

wide  wastes  of  gc^den^c^^L^t  *g«  cious.' pleasant  manner  of  Victor's, 

8«»?  "^^Mna  wSmad^boun-  which  gained  for  him  a  place  in  «1- 
wooden  P*""f '  a;"  Hueh  Darrells  most  every  heart,  had  warmed  John 
dary    between    °Yi»,5;  fimi  •  over  a    HaUer  towards    him,    and   he  had 

lanl  and  Jf '^^^S'^'^V  Xu^ed^.^  8«"™  **»  'l^"  **>«  "?»'*  ^'^y?"*  ^'''; 
^SwrtWntog^here  he  was  going!    tor's  big  figure,   h7s    rough  tweed 
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olothes  and  sunny  face  coining  to  lost ;  he  bruised  down  the  nettles  and 

meet  him.    They  always  had  a  plea-  wild-sorrel  leaves  as  he  made  a  way 

sant  word  together ;  victor's  merry  for  himself  where  no  beaten  way  was. 

laugh,  ringing  gaily,  would  bring  a  He  was  disappointed  in  his  morning 

smile  up  into  John  Haller's  face —  walk ;  she  had  not  come ;  she  had  not 

broken- neartcd   John    Haller,    who  come  out  to  meet  him  ii>  her  accus- 

farmed  his  land,  who  took  an  interest  tomed  way,  and  Victor  was  disap- 

in  fat  sheep  and  pigs,  who  ate  his  pointed. 

dinner,  and  drank  his  good  Enghsh  Every  day  when  the^r  had  ended 
beer,  aye,  and  slept  well  of  nights  their  walk,  when  he  said  his  good- 
often,  and  was  yet  a  really  broken-  bye  to  her  at  the  wooden  style  at  the 
hearted  man.  bottom  of  the  lawn,yictor  would  say. 
On  this  summer  morning  Victor  "I  suppose  you  will  be  in  the  meadow 
Darrell  wound  his  way  past  those  to-morrow  morning,*'  and  she  would 
familiar  fields,  the  hedges,  and  little  answer,  laughing,  "I  suppose  I  shall;" 
clumps  of  trees,  scarcely  noticing  any-  that  was  all ;  it  was  not  making  an 
thinff,  looking  away  into  the  distance,  actual  appointment,  but  it  had  come 
watching  almost  unconsciously  for  the  to  be  an  understood  thing  between 
least  sisn,  it  might  be  the  flutter  of  a  them  that  the  meadow  and  the  wood- 
white  dress,  the  top  of  a  parasol,  or  en  stile  was  a  kind  of  trysUng  place ; 
the  flash  of  a  blue  veil, — all  these  and  there  they  could  meet  morning 
things  had  begun  to  have  a  very  great  after  morning,  Ethel  with  hersketehes, 
interest  for  Mr.  Victor  lately,  and  Victor  with  no  sketches ;  and  then 
his  eyes  were  searching  the  distance  they  would  stroll  off  into  the  coun- 
anxiously,  but  there  came  no  blue  try  together,  and  on  some  little  ris-> 
veil  fluttering  among  the  trees  on  this  ing  ground  the  camp-stool  would  be 
summer  morning — ^there  came  not  the  pitched,  the  pencils  would  be  taken 
pretty  girlish  figure  by  the  corn-fields  out  of  their  leather  case,  and  Ethel 
or  through  the  long  meadow-grass :  would  begin  her  sketeh,  with  that 
Victor  Darrell  took  his  morning  stroll  big,  golden-haired  young  officer  lying 
all  by  himself  with  a  heavy  heart ;  at  ner  feet,  looking  ut>  at  her,  studying 
be  lingered  about  the  place  under  the  her  face,  learning  to  think  it  the 
trees,  along  the  garden-wall  at  the  brightest^  most  l^utiful  face  that 
back  of  the  grange  house,  but  she  the  earth  contoined. 
came  not.  He  heard  the  workmen's  It  was  so  that  they  had  trod  toge- 
bell  ringing  them  in  to  dinner,  and  ther  all  the  beaten  paths  in  and 
then  he  turned  away ;  he  made  a  way  about  Darrell ;  it  was  so  that  they 
for  himself  among  the  brambles  at  bad  trod  manv  untrodden  ways,  mak- 
the  foot  of  the  garden-walk;  he  ing  paths  all  for  themselves,  and 
started  a  few  rabbits,  which  ran  those  rambles  and  little  sketehing 
scampering  awav  down  the  hill ;  he  expeditions  were  very  pleasant  to 
roused  a  big  pheasant,  which  went  Ethel. 
sailing  ofif  into  the  woods,  and  was 


CHAFTEIt  vir. 
"msTBJfoa  la  wwrnn,** 

^  I  WILL  show  him  that  I  can  be  in  his  life ;  he  had  seen  beautiful 

even   with    him   in   some   things,"  Italian  faces,  tender  passionate  eves. 

Henry  Darrell  had  said  to  himself  on  had  spoken  love  to  him.     He  had 

that  summer  morning  while  he  stood  stood  m  the  presence  of  beauty  almost 

looking  on  his  handsome  pale  face  in  divine,  but  he  took  no  pleasure  in 

the  mirror.     And  he  had  thought  such  things.    Those  beautiful  foreign 

again  and  again  of  the  peach-coloured  faces  were  linked  to  southern  natures, 

cheeks,  the   snub  nose,  and   fuzzy  very  warm,  very  demonstrative,  and 

hair.    *'Just  for  fun,"  he  kept  as-  the  love  of  such  natures  is  full  of 

Buring  himself,  while  he  thought  so  passion.    And  Henry  Darrell  was  a 

of  John  Haller*s  pretty  little  niece,  strangely  cold-hearted  man.    He  had 

He  was  not  a  man  easily  moved  by  a  accepted  some  such  love,  he  had  al- 

pretty  face ;  he  had  seen  many  such  lowed  it  to  be  offered  up  to  him  as  a 
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kind  of  homa|i;e,  but  that  was  alL  way  of  looking  up,  fall  red  tipaycarr- 
He  had  always  prided  himaelf  on  his  ing  into  a  bow ;  passionate  tins,  rery 
strange  coldness :  for  no  fair  woman-  expressive.  These  were  Ethd's  good 
face  had  he  ever  lain  awake  of  nights  points,  and  when  Hemy  DarreU  in 
sighing  and  pining — for  none  of  all  his  thoughts  of  her  added,  **  a  snub 
those  beautifiupemct  faces.  He  had  nose,  and  tossed  tawny  hair,"  he 
ever  stood  afar  causing  all  their  love,  wasn't  far  wrong.  A  little  Greciaii 
often  abusing  it,  but  never  returning  nose,  very  straight,  but  much  too 
any  of  it  honestly.  Surely  then  there  small,  and  great  waves  of  gold  brown 
was  no  dfuiger  for  him  in  this  new  hair  growing  too  low  on  a  wide  fore- 
flirtation.  Simple  English  girls'  head.  I  have  this  face  b^ore  me 
beauty,  delicate  tints,  violet  eyes,  now,  a  miniature  face,  with  all  the 
tossed  golden  hair.  Such  things  were  lights  and  shades,  and  pretty  tints 
very  far  from  being  dangerous  to  such  very  faithfully  drawn,  and  this  was 
a  man.  To  please  his  vanity  he  John  Bailer's  niece.  There  was  no 
would  do  this  thing ;  to  show  his  regularity  in  the  features,  none  of 
power,  that  was  all,  when  the  feat  that  classic  rule  which  we  find  in 
was  accomplished,  when  he  might  piotore  faces,  in  cold  maible  heads ; 
stand  there  once  again  and  be  able  to  it  was  a  study  for  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
tell  himself  that  in  this  thing  he  had  nolds,  a  piquant,  triste  littie  fiaoe, 
been  Victor's  equal  then — ^then  he  shaded  in  by  curly  gold  hair.  A  face 
would  do  OS  he  had  done  before,  he  which  people  seldom  passed  without 
would  leave  all  the  love  to  die  out  looking  at  twice ;  a  face  upon  which 
how  it  would,  and  this  was  what  men  liked  to  look ;  which  puisled 
Henry  Darrell  planned  all  to  him-  them,  and  piqued  their  curiosity,  for 
self.                                "  there  was  a  naivete  in  it^  an  intelii- 

This  same  Henry  Darrell  was  not  a  genee  very  attractive^  and  Ethel  Hal- 
wicked  man.  It  gave  him  no  plea-  ler  was  a  very  attractive  girl, 
sure  to  see  his  fellow-men  in  distress  Odd  in  many  ways,  with  theories 
or  trouble,  but  it  gave  him  no  pain  and  ideas  aU  her  own,  this  little  hero- 
either*  He  wai^  only  a  thoroughly  ineof  mine  was  unlike  all  ether  girls, 
heartless  man,  selfish  and  venr  vain.  She  had  lived  such  a  strange  life. 
As  long  as  no  one  interferea  with  away  Arom  all  companionship,  axkong 
him  or  his  i^ans,  he  would  interfere  old  books,  taking  her  ideas  aitosether 
with  no  one ;  but  once  let  a  man  from  her  pet  authors.  She  had  a 
stand  between  him  and  something  great  admiration  for  that  little  hero- 
which  he  desired,  and  that  man  bo-  ine  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ;  she 
came  his  enemy.  Once  let  a  man  would  have  Hked  to  have  led  coed 
triumph  over  him  in  ever  such  a  little  honest  John  Haller  through  all  those 
way,  and  he  would  never  forget  it ;  wild  places  where  NeUy  and  her 
he  would  take- his  triumph  from  him  grandfather  wandered.  She  Would 
some  day  or  another,  he  would  shear  have  never  once  lost  heart ;  she  told 
him  of  all  his  honours  ;  for  this  he  herself  many  times  she  would  nevor 
would  live  and  plan,  seeing  no  evil  in  once  have  let  go  his  bands  on  that 
his  revenge.  long  journey  ;  and  she  would  have 

Victor  had  so  triumphed  over  him  lik^  to  have  died  like  Nelly,  leaving 

many  times ;  in  small  ways,  among  behind  her  so  much  love.    All  this 

men,  and  men's  sports  and  oceupa-  had  been  in  her  thoughts  many  times; 

tions  Victor  held  himself  superior  in  but  she  had  had  new  dreams  lately ; 

every  way.    He  had  always  left  his  she  had  been  no  longer  the  tittle 

cousin  in  the  shade  at  such  times,  faithful   maiden,    straying   through 

and  Henry  Darrell  had  determined  strange  places.    She  had  left  all  that 

that  for  such  things  his  wounded  behind  her  in  the  days  gone  by  :  and 

vanity  must  have  revenge.  now  she  had  her  new  dream,  and  thai 

"  I  will  show  him  that  I  can  be  dream  was  made  up  of  so  many,  many 

even  with  him  in  some  things.''  This  stories,  and  they  were  all  love  stories ; 

he  promised  to  himself.    In  thinking  old  and  new,  those  tales  of  Schiller's, 

of  Ethel  Haller,  Henry  had  always  in  and  the  newer  ones  ;  through  them 

his  thoughts  made  little  of  her  ;  she  all  ran  the  old-world  story  of  love, 

was  not  a  girl  in  any  way  striking  and  she  was  bednning  to  make  out  a 

looking.    A  soft  expressive  little  face,  newer  story  still,  a  story  of  which  she 

big  earnest  eyes,  with  a  devotional  herself  was  the  heroine,  and  a  certain 
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biK  golden    haired  young    British  was  growing  up  in  my  little  heroine's 

officer  was  the  hero.    And  this  new  heart  a  liking  so  strong  and  earnest 

story  was  to  be  a  far  more  exciting  for  the  good-looking  young  man,  that 

one  than  any  of  the  others.  without  him  the  pleasantness  of  life 

A  young  day-dreamer  Ethel  was ;  would  be  gone.  In  those  summer 
a  very  eccentric,  romantic  little  girl,  days,  in  that  bright  time  of  sunshine 
with  a  warm  heart  and  a  very  loving  and  flowers,  and  singing  birds,  there 
nature.  Some  day  this  heroine  of  had  grown  up  a  sympathy  between 
mine  will  give  all  that  love  to  some  these  two  young  people ;  their  lives 
one  man  ;  a  whole  world  of  love,  had  become  very  closely  linked  to- 
strong  and  faithful,  unchanging  in  its  gether,  and  this  was  Ethel's  first 
truth.  With  her  there  will  be  no  awakening  out  of  her  dream  of  old- 
second  love,  with  her  Uiat  falling  in  world  knights  and  ladies, 
love  at  all  will  be  a  very  gradual  It  was  so  that  my  romantic  little 
thing.  She  is  not  a  girl  likelv  to  lay  heroine  first  began  to  live  for  and 
her  affections  on  anyone  lightly  ;  she  think  of  things  real.  It  was  so  that 
will  not  be  easily  won.  It  will  all  she  began  to  give  her  warm  heart's 
come  by  very  slow  degrees,  in  little  love  to  Victor  Darrell.  Not  rashly 
things,  in  the  daily  intercourse^  the  or  impetuously,  not  Hghtly,  but  ear- 
smiles,  the  laughter,  and  sweet  fami-  nestly  ;  seeing  in  htm  the  beauty  and 
liar  talk ;  so  it  will  come  to  her  the  grace,  the  manliness  and  the 
slowly,  by  degrees,  until  her  life  and  nobleness  of  all  her  storied  knights 
all  the  trivial  interests  and  pleasures  and  heroes.  Of  such  a  love  any  man 
of  her  life  shall  come  to  be  so  bound  might  well  be  proud  ;  mich  love  may 
up  and  mingled  with  another's  life,  be  called  true  love,  for  it  has  the 
that  sepamtion  will  be  a  thing  im-  honest  trusting  parts  as  well  as  the 
possible  Something  of  that  pleasant  romaatic  ones  ;  it  is  the  dream  and 
mtercourse  had  begun  for  her,  some-  the  reality  ail  in  ona  It  is  at  the 
thing  of  the  sweet  companionship,  beginning,  even  as  it  will  be  always 
something  of  the  social  life.  unto  the  end.    And  such  love  is  very 

She  was  a  ver^r  odd  young  lady ;  scarce,  slow  of  growth^  but  stnmg 

her  interests  and  ideas  were  so  differ-  aad  earnest,  and  true,  undying  in  its 

ent  from  those  of  other  girls;  she  fatUifulness ;  when  once arouwd, not 

had  lived  altogether  a  different  life,  changing  or  growing  cold  for  slight 

But  now  for  her  there  had  begun  things,  not  easily  turned  aside, 
at  last  a  new  companionship  whieh  This  Ethel  Haller  was  a  proud  little 
was  dangerous  for  her.  A  solitary  lady  too  ;  she  had  a  wonderful  con- 
little  girl,  living  such  a  lonely  life,  trol  over  herself,  and  although  she 
always  by  herself;  a  dreamy  sensi-  had  given  all  her  heart  away  to  Victor 
tive  little  creature,  who  had  lived  Darrell,  still  in  no  one  little  way  had 
hitherto  altogether  among  her  books,  she  as  yet  shown  her  preference, 
her  traditionary  heroes  and  heroines,  There  was  a  dignity  and  reserve  about 
acting  and  living  among  them,  grow-  her  until  she  was  very  suro  of  his 
ing  to  worship  some  of  those  storied  love,  until  with  his  lips  he  had  told 
people.  This  awakening  was  new  to  it  all  to  her.  I  don't  think  this  shy 
ner,  this  passing  from  ideal  to  real  little  heroine  of  mine  would  ever  let 
things  seemed  so  strange  ;  but  it  was  him  see  in  any  way  how  great  her 
not  unpleasant  With  this  new  in-  love  was  :  and  Victor  Darrell  had 
tercourse  there  had  come  a  charm,  a  never  spoken  his  love,  he  had  gone 
thrill,  a  brightness.  It  would  be  on  from  day  to  day,  walking  with  her, 
difficult  now  to  return  to  that  old  life  talking  to  her,  seeking  her  company 
among  those  fairy  people,  to  live  at  all  times,  looking  love  upon  her 
among  them  once  again,  loving  them  with  his  honest  eyes,  but  never  speak- 
and  joining  in  their  pleasures  and  inji^  And  this  was  how  it  was  that 
sorrows  would  be  impossible.  A  new  in  those  summer  days  Ethel  was  be- 
story  had  begun,  a  very  interesting,  ginning  to  doubt  her  hero ;  she  was 
exciting  story,  with  much  good  pro-  be|$inning  to  tell  herself  often,  that 
mise  in  it,  and  these  others  were  very  this  her  dream  was  only  a  passing 
inferior  in  interest ;  they  all  became  one ;  a  little  story  quickly  told,  slight 
SO'  small  in  account  all  at  once.  and  soon    forgotten  ;   other   young 

Day  after  dav,  while  Ethel  walked  lailies  had  had  such  passages  in  their 

and  talked  with  Victor  Darrell,  there  lived.  Ethel  had  read  of  them.  Those 
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romanoesof  hers  were  all  full  of  such  then  the  parting,  the  conTentioital 
mistakes  and  heart-breakingB,  she  parting,  for  a  long,  long  time.  And 
was  quite  familiar  with  such  things,  she  went  still  further ;  she  pictared 
Little  romantic  fool ;  she  almost  the  long  years  of  anguish,  of  never- 
wished  in  those  days  that  a  great  changing  lore,  and  then  the  end.  The 
romance  might  spring  out  of  those  end,  the  winding-up  of  it  all,  was 
walkings  and  taUdngs ;  that  there  uncertain  as  yet ;  over  that  £u*-off 
miffht  be  a  tender  leave  taking  in  a  time  there  still  hung  a  shadow,  and 
still  twilight ;  a  passionate  broken-  £thel  could  not  quite  make  up  her 
hearted  leave  taking ;  the  exchange  mind  how  she  would  like  the  end 
of  vows,  the  lovers'  promises^  and  to  be. 


CHAPTBK  vni. 

A  ISATB  UTTLB  LASr. 

John  Halleb's  niece  was  only  six-  the    ill-fated    heroines,   identifying 

teen  on  the  bright  summer  day  with  yourself  with  many  of  them,  and 

which  my  story  opens.    Onlv  sixteen !  planning  how  you  would  have  acted 

I  see  you  young  ladies  of  eighteen  m  their  positions  ;  no,  I  do  not  think 

and  twenty,  and  perhaps  older,  turn  you  had.    At  sixteen  you  were  inno- 

up  your  noses.     Sixteen !  why  at  oently  plodding  throogh  Goldsmith's 

sixteen  you  were  writing  copies,  and  Home,  trying  to  interest  yourself  in 

pJaying  duets  with  your  governesses ;  the   fates  of  toga'd  Csesar  and  re- 

weren't  you  ?    You  went  to  bed  at  hellions  Brntua    Well,  well,  I  dare 

haJf-past  nine,  and  got  up  at  seven  say  you  were  all  the  better  for  not 

in  the  morning  to  practise  yonr  exer-  being  too  precociou&    I  dare  say  von 

eises*    You  were  supposed  not  to  had  all  your  dreams,  and  wakings  tune 

have  had  an  idea  beyond  Murray's  enough. 

grammar,  and  the  knowledge  con-  But  this  queer  little  nieee  of  John 
veyed  to  you  in  a  ladylike  manner  Bailer's  was  older  at  sixteen  than 
through  Mrs.  Markham's  history  many  girls  are  at  twenty~~^lder  in 
of  lungs  and  queens.  You  never  such  knowledge  than  some  peojUe 
dreamt  wild  dreams  of  moonlight  ever  are,  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
meetings  and  partings,  of  good-look-  She  was  a  romantic  litUe  person  in  a 
ing  young  gentlemen,  with  golden  way ;  fond  of  building  up  castles  in 
moustaches ;  such  things  never  en-  the  air,  fond  of  planning  out  a  life 
tered  your  well  educated  brains;  for  herself;  and  yet,  B&  was  not 
those  meetings  and  partings  were  foolish  in  her  romance.  She  wasn't 
things  far,  far  below  such  proper  the  kind  of  giri  to  fall  headlong  into 
ladvHke  young  persons.  The  cook,  love  with  the  first  good-Iookins  man 
or  Mary  Jane,  might  so  meet  their  who  came  in  her  way,  to  tumbfo  into 
friends  ;  but  even  that  was  not  a  his  arms  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
thing  which  you  were  supposed  to  and  break  her  heart  palpablv  when 
know.  At  sixteen  you  had  never  he  began  to  show  signs  of  falling  off 
dreamt  of  falling  in  love.  Well,  I  in  his  attentions.  She  was  very  aSfec- 
dare  say  not ;  but  then,  oh !  my  tionate  and  tender-hearted,  but  her 
young  friends,  you  had  not  been  pride  was  strong,  and  would  never 
living  all  those  sixteen  years  of  vour  have  allowed  her  in  any  way  to  hum- 
life  in  a  spirit  world-*among  fairv  ble  herself. 

people.    You  had  not  grown  to  think       I  often  question  with  myself  wbe- 

and  act  always  as  they  thoudit  and  ther  such  pride  is  not  pardonaUe ; 

acted.    You  had  not  hung  oreath-  whether  after  all  it  is  not  only  self- 

lessly  over  those  French  romances,  respect,  and,  as  such,  quite  pardon- 

which  are  so  full  of  the  word*' amour,"  able.    I  like  not  the  bold  evil  pride 

drinking  in  the  strange  wild  story  which  causes  men  to  vie  with  each 

which  is  repeated  over  and  over  affain  other  in  great  worldly  contests.    I 

in  thein,  the  world's  old  story^  which  like  not  the  false  cruel  pride  which 

is  told  in  every  language.    You  had  stirs  up  men's  hearts  to  revenge ;  hat 

not  lain  awake  of  nights  thinking  I  do  like   the  honest  pride  which 

over  those  love  stories,  weeping  over  makes  a  man's  face  flush  up  crimaon 
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at  a  word  spoken  falsely.    I  do  like  jolly  manners  and  good-looking  faoe 

that   brave^    straightforward  pride  were  getting  over  her ;  day  after  day 

which  recoils  from  all  things  dark  living  in  that  dream  of  hers,  unmind- 

and  false  ;  and  of  this  latter  John  fnl  of  all  other  things. 

Haller's  niece  had  good  share.  It  was  so  that  when  Victor  Darrell 

On  that  summer  morning  on  which  had  aaked  her  at  their  parting  on  the 
Victor  Darrell  Imd  strayed  all  alone  day  before — 
among  the  woods  at  Darrell  thinking  '^  I  suppose  you  will  be  in  the 
of  his  love,  Ethel  Haller  had  walked  meadow  to-morrow  morning )"  she 
off  alone  through  the  fields  with  her  had  answered  him,  as  usual,  ^  I  sup- 
sketch-book.  She  had  been  thinking  pose  I  shall ;"  and  he  had  smiled 
much  lately,  and  in  those  thoughts  upon  her,  and  she,  looking  up  into  his 
Victor  Darrell  had  been  much  mixed  face,  had  blushed  and  then  they 
up.  She  had  begun  to  doubt  her  parted.  All  this  had  only  happened 
hero,  and  with  this  doubt  in  her  one  little  day  ag;o,  but  with  the 
mind  the  spirited  young  lady  deter-  moral  of  John  Mailer's  unfortunate 
mined  to  nold  herself  aloof  from  love-story  before  her,  Ethel  had  made 
honest  Victor  Darrell  This  resolve  up  her  mind  to  avoid  the  meadow, 
my  heroine  had  only  made  that  aye,  and  the  woods,  and  all  the  faroi- 
morning :  she  made  it  after  she  had  liar  ways  where  she  was  used  to  walk 
heard  JohnHaller'a  unfortunate  love-  with  her  lover ;  she  would  make  out 
story  ;  she  made  it  while  she  looked  a  new  road  for  herself,  she  would  not 
on  his  saddened  face,  while  she  saw  be  weak  and  thoughtless  any  longer, 
how  bravely  he  strove  to  hide  his  and  then  the  brave  little  lady, 
pain  from  her.  He  was  a  great  she  seiied  her  pencils  and  drawing- 
strong  man,  brave  of  heart,  but  that  board,  and  huiried  away  ont  of  the 
sorrow  had  tried  even  him  too  se-  house.  Steadily  my  heroine  kept  her 
verely  ;  and  Ethel  saw  all  tliis,  and  back  turned  upon  those  Darrell  woods, 
she  thought  within  herself,  how  if  walking  every  step  further  from 
such  a  trouble  were  to  come  to  her?  them,  farther  too  from  the  sunny 
how  if  she  too  should  find  falseness  meadow  field  and  wooden  stile  where 
where  she  had  learned  to  look  only  she  and  Victor  had  had  their  trystins 
for  truth  ]  would  she  be  strong  and  place ;  all  that  was  over  now )  Ethel 
brave  enough  to  hold  up  her  head  kept  telling  herself,  with  a  ^mendous 
and  live  down  her  love?  She  didn't  load  on  her  hearty  and  while  she 
trust  herself  then ;  she  looked  into  bo  thought  there  came  a  mist  before 
John  Haller's  patient  face,  and  she  her  eyes,  the  distant  hills  Mid  fields 
doubted  her  own  strength  of  purpose,  grew  faint  and  dark,  and  this  Ivave 

Day  after  day,  whue  she  walked  httle  heroine  of  mine  well  nigh  came 
with  Victor  Darrell,  while  she  lis-  to  a  halt  on  her  march,  weU  nigh 
tened  to  his  pleasant,  manly  voice,  made  up  her  mind  to  turn  her  face 
she  had  felt  herself  growing  more  once  again  towards  those  familiar 
and  more  to  like  the  big,  Kindly,  summer  places,  and  regardless  of 
younff  man ;  and  that  feeling  of  lik-  all  consequences  to  run  back  down 
mg  had  frightened  her  when  she  the  hill  which  she  had  been  climbing, 
thought  over  it  Such  a  love  could  and  wait  on  the  wooden  stile,  and 
bring  with  it  no  good ;  such  a  love  have  one  more  of  those  enchanted 
could  never  end  in  anything  but  walks  with  her  golden-haired  young 
miseiy.  Between  Victor  Darrell  the  hero.  But  then  before  her  came  a 
penniless^  and  Ethel  Haller  the  far-  visionof  broken-hearted  John  Haller, 
thingless  there  could  be  no  marrying  thinking  ever  of  his  sorrow,  and  her 
or  giving  in  marriage  ;  all  that  was  strength  came  back  to  her,  and  she 
imxKMsible.  Between  Sir  Hugh  Dar-  went  on  her  way  resolutely,  never 
relrs  nephew,  and  the  humble,  in-  once  looking  baclL 
significant  farmer  John  Haller*s  niece.  And  when  she  came  to  the  top  of 
such  things  were  wholly  and  entirely  the  hill  Ethel  sat  her  down  amonff 
impossible.  All  this  Ethel  had  thought  the  ferns  and  furze  bushes,  and  looked 
many  times  :  and  even  while  she  so  away  down  into  the  vallev. 
thought  she  had  gone  on  walking  and  There  stood  John  Hailer's  farm- 
talking  with  that  very  attractive,  house,  red-bricked,  overgrown  with 
handsome  fellow  d^  after  da^,  un-  green  leaves,  the  farmy^ds,  the  big 
conscious  of  the  influence  which  his  stables,  and  niany  haycocksi  she  saw 
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them  all  from  her  seat  among  the  field  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  she 

furze-bushes.     The  big  stone  house  had  all  that  hour  to  make  up  her 

at  Darrell  too,  the  terraces  of  stone,  mind.    She  read  on,  trying  to  interest 

the  white  gravel  walks,  all  shining  in  herself  in   the   patient,  fair-haired 

the  sunlight,  and  between  those  two  youth  who  was  so  true  to  his  lore ;  she 

houses  there  lay  such  a  wide  waste  read  on,  trying  to  lose  herself  among 

of  green  woods  and  yellow  cornfields,  the   people   and    scenes.    But    she 

so  many  acres  of  fair  English  land  :  couldn't,  her  mind  was  troubled  with 

and  there  stole  a  greater  sadness  still  a  sad  uncertainty,  and  her  thoughts 

over  Ethel  while  she  looked  out  over  were  away  elsewhere, 

that  sunny  prosperous  land,  and  on  ^*  Let  not  him  that   putteth  his 

this   summer  morning   my  heroine  hand  to  the  plough  look  backwards, 

felt  very  lonely.    The  sketching-block  though  the  ploughshare  cut  through 

and  case  of  pencils  lay  unused  beside  the  flowers  of  life  to  its  foundations, 

her.  The  impulsive  little  girl !  what  an  though  it  pass  o'er  the  graves  of  the 

odd  freak  all  this  was,  how  unlike  what  dead  and  the  hearths  of  the  living, 

anyone  else  would  have  done.    But  It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord ;  and  Hu 

Ethel  never  did  act  as  other  people  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

do ;  she  was  a  very  natural  little  And  this  my  heroine  kept  repeat- 

pei-8on,eccentric  in  every  way,  having  ing  to  herself  over  and  over  a^rain. 

nothing  in  common  with  others.  She,  too,  had  put  her  hand  to  the 

For  a  long  time  Ethel  sat  there  plough,  but  she  had  been  looking 

among  the  mountain  furze,  looking  backwards    ever.      But    now,    she 

away   over   the   fields   and   woods  would  be  brave  at  last ;  she  would 

towards  Darrell,  and  the  longer  she  look  no  more  behind  her  into  those 

looked,  the  greater  grew  her  desire  to  past  days,  vainly  thinking  of  them  ; 

give  up  her  brave  resolve,  and  turn  she  would  keep  her  hand  steadily  to 

once  again  to  meet  Victor.    Just  one  the  plough,  never  once  removing  it, 

more  walk,  she  told  herself,  'Ibis  one  though  tbe  ploughshare  should  cut 

more  day  of  enchantment,  one  day  through  the  flowers  of  her  life  to  its 

would  make  no  difference  in  the  waste  foundations.      And  then   this  veiy 

of  days  which  were  past ;  and  then  eccentric  young  person  gathered  up 

bravely  she  would  set  her  face  against  her  pencils  and  books  and  wandered 

him,  she  would  begin  to  live  her  life  on  still  among  the  hills,  never  onoe 

forgetful   of    him    altogether.      In  pausing  until  the  view  of  Darrell, 

seizing  her  sketching  apparatus  Ethel  and  its  woods  and  fields,  was  lost  to 

had  also  taken  up  a  small  volume  of  her. 

Longfellow,  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  She  was  a  very  odd  girl,  this  niece 

Standish,"  and  she  opened  it  care-  of  John  Haller's,  but  she  had  a  strong 

lessly.      It   was   early  yet,   Victor  brave  heart,  and  a  will  of  her  own, 

Darrell  would  not  be  in  the  meadow-  too. 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

LZTTLB  BKOINinyO*. 

"And  so  you  are  sketching,  Miss  "  Wliat  a  lady-like  accomplishment 

Haller  V*  it  is,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  wliat  hum- 

And  Ethel   looked  up,  startled  ;  bug,  too." 

looked  up  into  a  handsome,  olive-  She  looked  up  again  into  the  dark 

tinted  face.  face.    She  was  a  very  simple-minded 

"  How  you  startled  me,  Mr.  Dar-  little  girl,  this  niece  of  John  Haller's, 

rell,"  she  said.    Henry;  laughed.  and  she  felt  uncomfortable  when  Mr. 

'*  I  have  been  watching  you  these  Darrell  sooke  in  his  sarcastic  way. 

lasttenminutcs,  wondering  when  you  He  was  leaning  over   her,   looking 

would  look  up  from  your  work,  you  down  upon  her  work,  and  she  felt  that 

seemed  so  deeply  interested  in  it*'  he  was  laughing  at  her. 

"  I'm  very  rond  of  sketching,"  she  "  There  is  no  humbug  in  it  at  all,*' 


inclin< 

lust  then,  out  jur.  i^arreu  was  not  to    I'm   airam,    ne  saia  ;    "  i    ^isji  7 

be  snubbed.  could  find  anything,  or  anyone,  tho- 
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roughly  cenuine  and  natural ;  but  I  a^ain,  and  she  said,  "  Never.*'    Then 

believe  that  to  be  impossible."  Henry  said, 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Darrell !".  "That's  all  right ;  youVe  still  at 

"  I  do,  indeed.  I've  seen  a  good  the  sunny  side  of  life. 
deal  of  the  world ;  I  used  to  believe  "  Must  everyone  have  disappoint- 
in  it  all  once  upon  a  time  ;  but  IVe  ments,  then,  some  time  or  ajaother  V* 
found  out  in  time  that  it's  all  one  "  Most  people,"  he  answered.  He 
great  colossal  humbug  from  beginning  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
to  end.**  little  volume  of  poetry — **  The  Court- 

"  Is  there  nothing  good,  then,  no-  ship  of  Miles  Standish."  "  What's  all 

thing  really  true  in  the  whole  world  ?"  this  ]" 

Ethel  asked.     She  liked  talking  to  "  Have  you  never  read  it  1"    And 

this  blaze  man  of  the  world  some-  Ethel  laid  down  her  pencil.    She  was 

times,  his  doctrines  were  all  so  new ;  beginning  to  think  Mr.  Darrell  was 

he  was  such  a  thorough  misanthro-  the  oddest  person  in  the  world, 

pist.  "  I  never  read  poetry,"  he  answered. 

"  Very  little  good  ;  nothing  really  "  And  what's  it  all  about  1" 
true,  I  believe,"  he  answered.  He  "  It's  a  love  story — the  story  of  a 
wasn't  laughing  now  :  he  was  stand-  man  who  waited  very  patiently  until 
ing  by  her  looking  down  upon  her  his  love  was  all  rewarded." 
gravely.  "  Theresa  hypocrisy  in  "  Oh,  how  charming  I  What  a 
everything  — the  absurd  etiquettes  faithful  fellow  he  must  have  been— a 
and  little  proprieties,  the  convention-  kind  of  Mr.  John  Eamea.  You've 
alities  and  little  hollow  mockeries,  all  heard  of  him,  I  suppose  1  A  gentle- 
such  humbug !"  man  who  wouldn't  take  *  No.'   Those 

"  It  seems  to  distress  you  sadly,"  people  have  none  of  my  sympathy." 

and  the  violet  eyes  went  up  to  his  Again  Ethel  looked  into  the  dark 

face  ;  the  full  red  lips  smiled.  face — she  was  puzzled.    . 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  stand  "  Ho^^oulu  you  act,  then— would 

afar  off  eiyoying  it ;  from  my  pinnacle  you  have  no  hope  V 

of  good    common  sense  I  can  look  "  I  don't  believe  in  hope  either," 

down  and  laugh  at  it  all,  don't  you  he    answered   quietly.        What    is 

see  1"  hope  1— a  dream,  a   fancy,   a  fairy 

"You  laugh  at  every  thing,  I  think,"  light,  leading   us   wild  pilgrimages 

Miss  Ethel  answered.  through  desert  places  ;  a  Will-o'-the- 

Henry  Darrell  had  sat  down  be-  Wisp,  which  always  plays  us  false  in 

Bide  her,  and  he  made  answer —  the  end.    Isn't  it  so  ?  * 

"  I  laugh  at  it  the  way  a  certain  She  smiled, 

fox  once  laughed  at  a  certain  bunch  *'  You  are    a  sceptic,"    she  said, 

of  grapes,  which  was  out  of  his  reach,  "  You  are  very  hard    to  convince, 

and  u{)on  which  he  was  obliged  to  You  have  no  faith." 

turn  his  back.    The  world  has  not  "  None,"   he    answered.       "  Don 

dealt  kindly  with  me;  bunches  of  Quixote  had  faith  in  his  windmills, 

grapes  have  been  held  above  my  but  he  came  to  grief.    The  madman 

head,  and  I  haven't  been  able    to  who  thinks  to  make  himself  a  pair  of 

pluck  them,  and  so  I  have  turned  my  wings  which  are  to  carry  him  far 

oack  upon  the  world.    I  laugh  at  it,  from  all  hiB  troubles,  he  has  faith  and 

because  I  envy  its  good  thin^,  I  sup-  hope  too ;  but  I'm  too  sensible.  I've 

pose.     I'm  very  candid   with  you.  seen  too  much  of  life;  I  don't  believe 

Amn't  I  ]"  in  these  things." 

"Yes."  Again  the  violet    eyes  went    up 

And  Ethel  turned  her  intelligent  gravely  to  his  face, 

face   towards  him,  the  violet  eyes  "  If  you  have  no  hope."  Ethel  said 

looked  full  upon  him,  and  she  said,  in  her  demure  way,     life  must  be 

"  Do  disappointments  alwavs'make  a  very  strange  dream  with  you,  and 

people  think  badly  of  the  world  1"  death  a  terriole  thing  to  look  forward 

"Generally,  I  believe.    But  why  to." 

do  you  aak  1    You  have  never  been  Henry  Darrell    opened  wide  his 

disappointed  in  anything  or  anyone,  handsome  eyes ;  there  was  surprise 

have  your  and  amusement  in  his  face,  as  he 

She  felt  that  he  was  looking  at  her  looked  down  upon  the  nun-like  figure 
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and   grave   saintly  face^   the  idea  he  felt  that  8he  did,  and  be  deter- 

of  this  little  lady  of  sixteen  pre-  mined  to  try  and  puzzle  her. 

suming  to  preach  a  sermon  to  him,  to  "  Well,  perhaps  you're  right,"  he 

lecture  him,  and  question  hi$  ideas  !  said  at  last.    '*  I  dare  say  I'm  no 

It  was  a  great  joke,  and  he  was  worse  than  dozens  of  other  fellows 

piqued  as  well  as  amused,  he  deter-  who  talk  less,  who  carry  off  their 

mined  to  draw  her  out :  he  made  up  misdeeds  better ;  but  I  have  sown 

his  mind  to  try  and  shock  this  demure  my  wild   oats,  and  I  feel  strongly 

young  lady.  inclined  to  reform,  and  renounce  all 

'*!  believe  the  Turks  or  some  of  the  pomps  and  vanities,  and  settle 

those  people  have  an  idea  that  every-  down  here  at  Darrell,  and  come  the 

thing  that  happens  to  them  has  been  good  old  English  gentleman  over  my 

fated   to  happen ;    and    they  take  village  flock.    What  do  you  think ! 

things  in  a  gloriously  quiet  kind  of  do  you  think  I  might  accomplish  all 

way,  never  desponding  — '  sufficient  this  1" 

unto  the  day*— you  know  all  that  kind  "  I  dare  say,"  Ethel  said.  She  was 
of  thing,  and  I  think  the  Turk's  plan  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
isn't  a  bad  one  after  all ;  never  show  very  odd  gentleman's  welfare, 
any  fight,  give  yourself  up  to  be  a  I  think  I  might  I  am  certain 
kind  of  shuttle-cock,  and  take  every-  I  might  be  made  a  good  boy  of  if  any- 
thing, good  and  evil,  as  a  matter  of  one  took  the  trouble  to  lead  me  in  the 
course,  just  as  it  comes.  I  have  often  way  I  should  go.  Will  you  helpme 
wished  that  I  could  think  like  the  sometime8,Mi88Haller,ifItnrf  will 
Turks  sometimes."  you  read  me  lectures  when  I  deviate 

There   was  a   pause,  Ethel   had  from  the  narrow  way )  Will  you  give 

begun    her    sketcning   once   again,  me  a  helping  hand  when  I  stumble !" 

the  grave  face  was  bent  low ;  but  The  faint,  unpleasant   smile  was 

she  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  flickering  once  again  round  his  lips ; 

ridiculous,   had    this   demiA  little  Ethel  grew  demure  at  once, 

niece  of  John  nailer's  ;  and  she  was  "  I*m  afraid  I  wouldn't  make  a 

thinking  just  then,  that  all  this  was  good /7r(fc^/?eewr,*' she  answered.  "Fm 

very  strange.  afraid  I  wouldn't  be  equal  to  the  task." 

"  You  are  very  odd,"  she  said,  "  You  won't,  then  1"  came  bluntly 
laughing  a  little.  She  didn't  look  up;  from  Mr.  Darrell.  The  smile  bad  died 
she  didn't  see  Henry  Darrell's  hand-  away ;  he  was  annoyed  at  this  in- 
some  face  grow  a  shade  darker  and  difference.  "  If  you  won*t  help  me 
graver ;  she  didn't  see  those  angry  I  shall  go  on  in  my  sins  impenitent; 
clouds  gather.  if  you  will,  why  then  I  promise  on 

"Very  odd,  I  dare  say,  and  very  my  honour  I  will  make  an  effort.  Think 

wicked,  too,  I  suppose  you  think  !"  how  proud   you    would  be  if  you 

"  No,"  Ethel  answered,  still  sketch-  succeeded,  and    saw  me  a  regular 

ing ;  but  that  "  no"  had  come  very  reformed  rake,  all  owing  to  your  ex- 

slowly.    "I  don't  think  you  mean  ertions." 

half  of  what  you  say,  people  fall  into  "  That  would  be  impossible,"  spoke 

a  habit  of  talking  in  that  bitter  sar-  the  demure  little  person  again, 

castic  way  about  everything,  but  I  "  Then  you  won't  help  me  1" 

don't  think  you  really  mean  what  "  My  help  would  be  useless." 

you  say  always."  "  No,  it  would  not,  it  shall  not ; 

Henry  Darrell  was  silent  again —  will  you  try  T 

all  this  was  true,  but  still  he  didn't  "  I  wiU  always  help  you,  certainly, 

like  to  be  told  that  it  was  so  ;  he  was    when  I  can,  but ■ 

annoyed  at  the  idea  that  this  little  But  Henry  interrupted  her;  be  had 

school-room  miss  had  been  able  to  heard  all  he  wanted. 

read  off  his  character  so  quickly;  ''That's  right,"  he    said,  gladly, 

another   young   lady    would    have  "and  you  must  lecture  me  tremen- 

turned  up  her  eyes,  and  carried  away  dously,  you  know." 

the  idea  that  he  was  a  very  mauvau  "  I  cannot  promise  that" 

mjet,  indeed ;  but  here  was  this  little  And  my  demure  heroine  drew  In 

country  miss  pretending  to  under-  once  again  into  her  shell 

stand  him  so  thoroughly,  it  teased  "  Well,  we  shall  see." 

him;  and  yet  she  did  understand  him;  And  Mr.  Darrell  felt    very  well 
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pleased  with  himself,  even  this  was  was  roused  within  him,  the  jealousy 
something  to  have  gained  from  such  which  had  been  between  them  in  the 
a  terrible  orude ;  he  was  well  satis-  old  days  when  thev  were  boys  to- 
iled with  his  morning's  work  ;  and  {;ether,  when  Victor  had  ever  excelled 
the  bell  had  long  rung  for  the  work-  m  all  manly  things ;  and  a  dark  frown 
men's  dinner ;  Victor  had  made  his  was  on  Henry's  face  as  he  thought 
way  all  through  the  wood  alone,  over  all  this ;  but  he  had  consolation 
ere  his  cousin  turned  homewards  for  himself  at  last,  and  while  he 
thrQugh  the  beaten  ways  across  the  walked  on  through  the  pleasant  sum- 
fields,  mer  fields  he  kept  telling  himself  over 
Henry  walked  with  his  hands  deep  and  over  again,  that  in  the!;end  he 
buried  in  his  pockets,  thinking ;  he  would  be  even  with  that  handsome 
was  very  well  pleased  with  himself;  cousin  of  his.  "  I  will  make  her  like 
he  had  succeeded  in  arousing  even  me  somehow  or  another,  if  I  have  to 
some  little  interest  in  Miss  EtheFs  Uye  long  months  before  that  liking 
heart,  and  his  vanity  was  pleased  in  comes,  but  it  shall  come  at  last, 
consequence ;  he  thought  of  his  cou-  And  this  evil  thine  Henry  Darrell 
sin  Victor — of  his  big,  manly  figure,  resolved,  as  he  walked  resolutely  on 
of  his  bright,  handsome  faoe  and  win-  through  those  bright  fields, 
ning  manners — and  the  old  jealousy 


CHAFTEB  X. 

THa  TIMS  OF  KOfSS. 

All  that  day  Victor  never  once  saw  he  added,  "  Where  did  you  meet 

Ethel.    The  sun  set  upon  his  disap-  her  V 

pointment;  and  from  the  dining-room,  '*  Up  at  the  back  of  the  house,  some- 
after  dinner,  sitting  with  his  uncle  where  among  the  furze,  buried  down, 
and  cousin  over  their  wine,  through  reading  poetry,  and  we  had  a  great 
the  big  window  he  could  see  the  chat." 
farm-house  among  the  distant  trees.  '^  Really  I" 
The  red  bricks  shone  in  the  sun-  Victor  didn't  feel  at  all  comfortable 
li^ht,  the  cornfields  were  all  bright  while  he  listened  to  Henry's  account 
with  gold ;  but  Victor  Darrell  looked  of  his  morning's  adventure  ;  in  some 
out  upon  that  fair  sunset  view  ways  he  felt  himself  to  be  inferior  to 
very  sadly :  there  was  a  great  weight  his  cousin.  Among  women,  in  the 
upon  his  neart — there  was  a  fore-  small  talk  and  little  gallantries  which 
boding  of  evil,  and  he  was  silent  and  please  women,  he  was  far  behind 
subdued.  him.  He  was  not  a  lady's  man ;  he 
There  rose  another  bright  summer  was  a  man  who  among  men  held  a 
morning  above  the  trees  and  fields  high  place.  They  all  with  one  accord 
and  gardens,  and  once  again  Victor  voted  the  big,  manlv,  young  officer, 
wandered  off  alone  into  that  mea-  "a  right  good  fellow.^'  HerodewelL 
dow-field  lying  near  to  John  Hal-  a  good  heavy  weight ;  he  was  a  good 
ler's  land.  He  sat  down  upon  the  billiard-player,  and  a  cricketer  too ; 
wooden  stile,  looking  away  towards  a  sure  shot,  and  a  very  pleasant  com- 
the  farm-house,  waiting  stilL  He  panion;  good-tempered,  good-hearted, 
had  walked  up  and  down  upon  the  and  manly ;  but  among  women,  shy 
terrace-walk,  after  dinner,  on  the  and  often  awkwafd,  never  at  home, 
previous  evening,  smoking  a  cigar  and  in  this  he  held  himself  inferior 
with  Henrv,  when  the  sun  had  nearly  to  his  cousin, 
set  and  tne  sky  was  all  gold  and  When  such  men  fall  in  love,  their 
red ;  and  then  Henry  had  told  him  love  becomes  a  very  engrossing  paa- 
of  his  morning's  adventure.  sion  ;  it  is  a  thing  new  with  them  ; 
"  By-the-bye, Victor,"  he  said,  walk-  Through  one  woman,  they  see  idl  that 
in^  by  his  cousin,  "  I  met  that  little  is  good,  and  beautiful,  and  lovable 
dairymaid  of  yours  this  morning."  in  the  whole  sex ;  they  make  no  corn- 
Henry  didn't  see  the  hot  colour  parisons ;  they  see  no  faults ;  and  this 
flush  his  cousin's  face.  was  how  Victor  Darrell  loved  Ethel. 
**0h,  indeed,"  Victor  answered,  and  He  was  a  man  who  lived  much  with 
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other  men,  joining  in  their  sports,  same  fear  which  Lady  Darrell's  words 
understood  and  liked  among  them —  had  wakened  within  him  the  day 
"  a  right  good  fellow,"  and  yet  not  a  before.    The  fear  that  unconsdoosly, 
fast  man,  not  given  to  deep  drinkings  meaning  nothing,  that  fair  spoken 
or  bettings  at  plav ;  men  liked  him  man  of  the  world,  who  was  so  at 
not  because  he  had  money  to  lend,  or  home  with  ladies,  who  could  bring 
to  lose  ;  not  because  he  was  a  famous  smiles  into  pretty  faces,  and  enter- 
rot^,  and  the  glory  of  his  sins  might  tain  a  dozen  women  at  once,  that 
cast  a  reflected  light  upon  his  com-  languid  Adonis  cousin  might,  in^his 
panions ;  not  because  he  wasa**  swell,"  heartless  way,  step  between  him  and 
and  it  was  well  to  be  seen  with  him.  the  little  lady  who  lired  in  the  farm- 
None   of  these  things  belonged  to  house  among  the  trees. 
Victor  Darrell.    He  was  liked  for  his       In  the  meadow  field  at  the  foot  of 
open-hearted,  frank  manners,  for  his  the  hill,  by  the  stile,  Victor  waited 
sunny  face,  and  honest,  gentleman-  for  a  long  long  time  on  this  morning 
like  ways,  and  in  their  hearts  many  also  ;  but  Ethel  nerer  came,  and  then 
men  envied  this  good-looking  young  Victor,  with  many  misgivings,  crossed 
officer,  his  fair,  oUmeless  life,  and  the  stile  and  walked  slowly  on  in  the 
his  powers  of  resisting  all  temptation,  direction   of  the  farm-house.     He 
He  was  not  noisy  or  pushing,  but  he  crossed  the  yard  among  the  men,  who 
held  his  own  always  among  other  were  all  busy ;  they  touched  their 
men  ;  he  was  friendly  and  pleasant  bats  to  him,  and  wished  him  a  cheery 
with  them,  but  they  all  knew  that  it  "  good  day."     He  was  a  favourite 
was  a  useless  thing  to  try  and  laugh  with  them  all,  and  there  were  many 
him  out  of  his  steadfast  purpose  to  among    the   villagers   who   wished 
try   and  live   honestly  away  from  much  that  the  big,  manly  yonne  man 
evil.      I   do  not   say  that  Victor's  had  been  the  heir  to  all  Sir  Hugh's 
life  was  altogether  a  blameless  one ;  fair  land,  instead  of  Henry  DarreU  ; 
I  don't  say  that  he  had  never  once  the  haughty,  careless  man  who  held 
strayed  from  the  narrow  way  of  nght-  himself  so  much  aloof  from  them  all. 
eousness  ;  I  dare  say  he  had  ;  I  dare  He  crossed  the  yard,  he  didn't  stop 
say  there  were  some  hours,  some  past  to  speak  to  anyone,  he  passed  through 
moments  of  his  life,  which  this  honest  the  red  gate,  and  into  the  garden  m> 
young  hero  of  mine  would  fain  have  yond. 

blotted  out,  when  he  sat  and  talked  The  garden  at  John  Haller's  grange 
to  Ethel,  looking  into  her  innocent  house  was  an  old-fashioned  one,  with 
face;  but  there  are  verv,  very  few  trim  thorn  hedges,  and  crowds  of  bush 
men,  who,  looking  behind  them  into  fruit  trees,  and  great  abundance  of 
the  waste  of  years,  cannot  see  some  flowei's,  old  and  new.  Sloping  gently 
such  lost  hours  :  there  are  few,  very  to  the  south,  it  ran  close  along  the 
few,whohavewaiked  ever  in  the  light,  side  of  the  bouse,  and  out  into  this 
never  once  turning  aside  into  the  great  wilderness  of  a  garden  the 
dark  places  ;  but  with  Victor  those  drawingroom  windows  looked— wide 
past  sins  were  few,  and  now  stand-  French  windows,  with  Venetian  blinds, 
ing  in  the  light  of  his  new  love,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  charac- 
He  repented  him  veiy  bitterly  of  them  ter  of  the  rest  of  the  house.  But 
all,  and  with  that  repentence  of  past  Mr.  Haller  had  made  those  wide 
sins  came  the  brave  resolve  to  avoid  windows  himself;  he  had  made  them 
all  future  ones,  so  that  he  might  ever  so  that  his  young  niece  might  have 
stand  blameless  and  pure  before  his  some  pleasant  cheery  room  to  sit  in 
love.  •  when  she  was  alone.  And  that  draw- 
When  Henry  told  him  the  story  ingroom  at  the  Grange  was  a  very 
of  his  morning's  adventure,  Victor  bright  pleasant  room;  fresh  chintz 
never  once  doubted  his  cousin.  For  covers,  a  pretty  pale  wall  imper,  snug 
one  man  to  purposely  rob  another  arm-chairs,  and  long  lounge  sofas; 
of  any  treasure  dear  to  him,  was  and  hanging  round  the  room,  many 
an  act  which  this  hero  of  mine  pretty  water-colour  sketches  of 
would  have  stoutly  termed  a  theft,  Ethel's.  Only  twice  in  bis  life  had 
and  thieving  was  a  thing  with  Victor  Darrell  stood  in  the  pretty 
which  gentlemen  should  have  nothing  sunny  room,  and  both  those  times 
to  do.  There  was  no  doubt  then  in  Ethel  had  been  there,  making  the 
his  heart,  but  there  was  fear.    That  bright  room  look  brighter ;  but  now. 
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as  he  walked  straight  up  the  gravel  What  had  he  done  ?  Nothing 
walk,  he  saw  that  the  room  was  wrong  ;  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  surely, 
empty.  The  wide  French  window  that  he  was  better  looking  than  other 
was  open  down  to  the  ground,  men — no  fault  of  his  that  he  was 
and  as  ne  trod  the  gravel,  out  ran  more  attractive  than  others,  and  yet 
Miss  Ethel's  littlepet  lapdog,  Fairy,  those  things  had  gone  against  him. 
barking  shrilly.  He  had  been  roused  But  Ethel  always  forgot  to  be  de- 
out  of  his  doze  upon  the  mat  in  the  mure  with  him ;  my  shy  little  heroine 
sun,  and  he  barked  angrily  at  the  in-  forgot  her  shyness  in  his  company, 
truder.  But  Victor  was  glad  to  see  He  never  puzzled  her,  or  laughed  at 
this  little  angry  animal,  for  he  knew  her  odd  ways  and  ideas — he  was  so 
then  that  Ethel  was  somewhere  near,  honest  and  candid  with  her ;  and 
Fairy  was  a  very  faithful  little  brute,  she  said — 

and  never  suffered  his  mistress  to  set  "You  have  done  nothing  wrong, 

out  alone  on  her  rambles.  indeed." 

"  Well,  Fairy,  old  fellow,  how  are  Victor  was  satisfied ;  he  was  not 

you  today  f   and  Victor  had  bent  exacting  in   his  love ;   he   trusted 

down  to  stroke  the  irritated  Fairy,  much. 

"  All  alone,  too,  Fairy ;  where's  your  "That's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  but  all 

mistress,  eh  ?"  the  same  ;  here  I  am,  having  been 

Just  then  the  drawingroom  door  obliged  to  ferret  you  out ;  I*ve  been 

opened,  and  there  stood  Ethel,  pretty  in  the  meadow  for  the  last  half  hour, 

Ethel,  with  the  shy  violet  eyes  and  waiting  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you." 

red  lips,  and  Victor  went  forward  to  "  Indeed  1" 

meet  her.    It  was  rather  an  awkward  "Yes;  I  couldn't  have  gone  an- 

meeting — they  both  felt  it  so.    She    other  day  without" 

was  surprised,  and  oh !  so  pleased  ;  The  violet  eyes  went  up  a^in  to 
pleased  in  spite  of  herself,  in  spite  of  his  face  then,  but  they  dropped 
all  her  brave  wise  resolutions  to  avoid  quickly  on  the  carpet.  They  had 
this  handsome  young  man.  Her  looked  into  an  earnest  young  face, 
heart  bounded  up  at  sight  of  him,  into  blue  eyes,  and  there  had  been 
her  soft  face  flushed  up  crimson,  a  look  in  those  eyes  which  she  had 
she  was  so  glad  to  see  him  again,  never  before  seen  in  mortal  eyes; 
That  one  day  that  had  passed  since  there  had  been  a  light  on  that  good- 
she  had  looked  upon  him  had  grown  looking  face  which  she  had  never 
into  a  whole  age  of  time  ;  the  nours  seen  on  other  faces  ;  and  little  EthePs 
had  stretched  themselves  so,  had  foolish,  romantic  heart  began  to  beat 
crept  along  so  slowly.  very   rapidly,    and   the    soft  voice 

"  Oh !  Mr.  DarrelL"  faltered  as  she  asked— 

And  there  was   welcome  in  the  "  Shall  we  go  out  now  1" 

voice — a  welcome  which  this  honest  The  violet  eyes  were  raised  again, 

heroine  of  mine  could  not  disguise,  but  in  the  handsome  speaking  face 

and  she  half  came  forward  to  meet  there  was  no  more  of  that  strange 

him.    Victor  forgot  his  fear  then,  his  passionate  light    Victor  was  looking 

goodly  young  face  was  bright  with  down  thoughtfully  on  the  carpet 

pleasure.  "  If  you  wish,"  he  said,  then  rais- 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  heartily  taking  her  ing  his  head, 

little  frank  hand  and  holding  it  long  "  I   might   finish   my   sketch   of 

in  his.    "I  have  had  to  hunt  you  up ;  Darrell ;  I  have  done  nothing  to  it 

you  gave  me  the  slip  yesterday."  since,"  Ethel  ventured. 

He  was  much  too  straightforward  "  Very  well,"  he  answered ;  he  was 

in  his  speaking,  this  hero  of  mine ;  away  in  a  dream,  and  Ethel  said — 

he  always  spoke  as  he  felt,  bravely —  "I  will  get  my  hat  then;"  and 

he  never  could  dissemble.    Ethel's  then  she  left  him  alone  in  the  pretty 

big  eyes  were  raised  to  his  face,  and  snug  room. 

a  shadow  came  into  them  while  he  Victor  stood  many  minutes,  never 

spoke.  moving,  thinking  still,  and  then  he 

"  I  didn't  try  to  meet  you,  that  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  turned  to  the 

was  all,"  she  said.    And  Victor  said —  table,  carelessly  took  up  a  book — it 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  tried  to  avoid  me,  was  the  same  little  volume  of  Long- 
too,  Miss  Haller.  What  have  I  fellow*s  which  Ethel  had  read  over 
done  1"  to  herself  among  the  furze  bushes 
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the  day  before,  "The  Conrtship  of  drawingroom,    and    then    at     last 

Miles  Standish  ;"  and  he  turned  over  Victor  said— 

the  leaves  one  by  one.  "  Suppose  we  come  out  now  1" 

"  Let   not   him  that  putteth  his  And  then  they  walked  out  into  the 

hand  to  the  plough  look  backwards,  old-fashioned  garden  together,  Fairy 

though  the  ploughshare  cut  through  skipping  and  barking  round  them 

the  flowers  of  life  to  its  foundations,  gladly. 

though  it  pass  o'er  the  graves  of  the  What  a  handsome  young  couple 

dead  and  the  hearths  of  the  living  ;  it  they  looked — so  old  Sally  thouffnl^ 

is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  his  mercy  as   she   watched    them    from    ner 

endureth  for  ever."  window  up  among  the  rose-leaves. 

Beside  this  passage  Ethel  had  Sally  Bird  had  been  housekeeper 
drawn  a  long  pencil  line  ;  Victor  to  Mr.  John  Haller  for  all  the  years 
read  it  through,  and  reading,  there  that  he  had  lived  at  this  grange- 
came  a  thought  into  his  mind,  and  house ;  she  had  been  bequeathed  to 
he  held  the  book  still  in  his  hand  John  as  an  old  family  property  ;  she 
when  Ethelf  hatted  and  cloaked,  was  to  be  supported  as  long  as  she 
entered  the  room.  lived.    All  this  had  been  conveyed  to 

"  When  did  you  mark  all  this  V*  Mr.  Haller  by  his  mother's  last  will 

he  asked,  and  his  eyes  looked  full  and  testament,  and  he  had  striven  to 

upon  her.  obey ;  he  had  given  the  old  ladv  a 

**  Yesterday,"  Ethel  answered,  and  home  in  his  farm-house,  and  he  had 

she  never  hesitated,  although  fresh  grown  to  have  a  great  affection  for 

in  her  mind  came  the  vow  which  she  the  gossiping,  cozy  old  woman,  who 

had  made  all  to  herself  among  the  managed  his  housekeeping  affairs  for 

furze  bushes  on  the  hill ;  although  him,  looked  after  his  little  comforts, 

while  she  spoke  her  sad  falling-off  and  helped  him  to  spoil  his  pretty 

was  ever  before  her,  there  came  a  niece. 

bright  rich  blush  into  the  soft  cheek&  Mrs.  Bird  looking  from  her  window 

and  Victor  standing  close  to  her  said  could  watch  the  young   couple  all 

quietly —  through  the  garden,  across  the  yard, 

"  I,  too,  wiU  mark  this  place  ;  I,  down  the  hill,  and  into  the  meadow 

too,  will  make  a  vow  to  keep  always  beyond. 

steadfast  to  my  purpose,  my  hand  But   sure   there's  no  one  good 

ever  to  the  plough."  .enough  for  her  in  the  whole  world, 

And  firmly   he   drew  the  pencil  my  beauty  !" — and  old  Sally  smil^ 

along  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage,  fondly  to  herself  while  she  thought 

"  We  shall  see  which  of  us  is  the  over  her  darling — '*  no,  not  even  the 

most  steadfast  of  purpose  ;  time  will  young  master  himself,  with  his  title 

show."  and  fine  house,  and  servants  and 

Ethel   smiled  the   faintest  little  carriages — no,  not  even  him." 
smile  possible,    and  she  looked  up  Ana  then  Mrs.  Bird  fell  a-thinking 
again  into  the  famOiar  face  :  there  all  about  her  pretty  favourite,  build- 
was  no  smile  there ;  he  was  looking  ing  up  most  wonderful  castles  in  the 
down  gravelv  on  the  open  book,  and  air  for  her. 
there  was  a  long  silence  in  the  pretty 


CHAPTEB  XL 
SIR  hvoh's  hops. 

Ladt   Dabbell,  the  lonely  lady,  great  busy  manufacturing  dty,  and 

living  in  the  stone  house  among  the  she  knew  nothing  about  fanning, 

trees,  found  the  days  hang  heavy  on  She  only  knew   tnat   sheep    macfe 

her  hands.  She  tookno  interest  in  the  mutton,  and  pigs  bacon;  that  hens 

great  solemn  gardens,  in  Sir  Hugh's  laid  eggs,  and  that  milk  came  from 

farming,  his  hay,  and  com,  and  young  cows  ;  and  her  knowledge  went  very 

short-horns.    She  knew  nothing  about  little  further  than   this.    But    Sir 

such  things,  and  she  hadn't  energy  to  Hugh,  who  was  a  changeable  man, 

pretend  to  take  an  interest  in  tnem.  always    riding    some  new   hobby, 

She  had  lived  her  life  in  a  city,  a  had  lately  taken  it  into  his  head 
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that  he  would  be  a  farmer ;  it  would  that  he  was  loyal  Btill  to  the  paat 
give  a  new  interest  to  his  country  times  to  which  they  belonged.  But 
life,  an  interest  which  was  sadly  the  poor  snubbed  manufacturiDg 
wanting,  and  so  he  began  to  potter  lady  knew  not  of  all  this,  and  I  think 
about  his  fields  and  yards ;  he  oought  it  was  just  as  well  that  she  didn't ; 
at  fairs,  and  began  to  pick  up  a  smat-  but  she  was  not  happy  ;  she  was  in 
tering  of  farming  knowledge.  He  a  false  position;  ner  title  and 
took  up  the  project  hotly,  as  he  al-  honours  sat  heavily  upon  her,  and 
wavs  did  take  up  any  new  project,  she  didn't  know  how  to  carry  them 
and  he  wished  everyone  round  to  off.  She  couldn't  play  her  part  in 
join  in  his  enthusiasm.  this  new  drama.  She  was  shy  and 
But  Lady  Darrell  had  only  made  sensitive,  and  the  coldness  of  her 
one  expedition  into  the  farmyard  new  life  was  beginning  to  chill  her 
since  she  had  come  to  live  at  Darrell.  and  make  her  sad. 
Once,  and  once  only,  had  she  got  her  On  that  summer  evening  while 
pretty  French  boots  spoiled  by  walk-  Henry  and  Victor  paced  up  and  down 
ing  through  wet  grass  to  see  those  together  on  the  terrace-walk.  Sir 
pet  animals  of  Sir  Hugh's,  and  that  Hugh  sat  in  one  of  the  wide  drawing- 
was  alL  She  spent  her.  days  very  room  windows  with  his  wife.  It 
quietly  now ;  she  had  grown  re-  was  a  kind  of  duty  which  he  im- 
signea  to  her  fate ;  she  had  ceased  posed  on  himself  this  hour  in  the 
lamenting  over  her  disappointed  life  ;  drawingroom  every  evening  after 
butforsome  companionship  thislonely  dinner ;  and  on  this  pleasant  summer 
lady  did  long  very  often.  No  children  s  evening,  while  the  sun  still  shone 
voices  sounded  in  the  wide  rooms  over  the  trees  and  fields,  Sir  Hugh 
and  corridors  of  Darrell,  Lady  Dar-  leant  back  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
rell  had  none  of  the  little  anxieties  chair  looking  out. 
and  responsibilities  which  mothers  Opposite  him  sat  Lady  Darrell, 
have ;  she  was  childless,  and  this  with  her  pale,  sad  face  bent  over  a 
was  another  of  her  trials ;  this  made  great  square  of  canvas  half  filled-in 
her  more  lonelv  still ;  in  Sir  Hugh's  with  big,  many-coloured  flowers,  my 
big  house  she  had  her  carriages,  and  ladv  was  working  silently.  She 
servants,  her  fine  rooms,  and  dresses,  seldom  spoke  except  when  spoken  to, 
and  upstairs  in  her  jewel-box  a  rare  this  shy,  retiring  lady  :  but  every 
suit  of  old  family  diamonds,  a  now  and  then  she  raised  her  eyes  from 
tiara  which  had  rested  on  many  an  her  work^nd  looked  at  Sir  Hugh  ; 
aristocratic  head,  and  these  fine  and  Sir  Hugh  was  looking  ever  to- 
things  Sir  Hugh  had  presented  to  my  wards  that  farm-house  of  John 
lady,  his  second  wife.  He  had  given  Haller's  :  he  was  thinking  always  of 
her  much  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  goodly  land  and  pretty  house 
all  the  old  family  heir-looms,  which  which  had  passed  away  out  of  his 
had  been  handed  down  from  one  possession,  and  his  proud  spirit  was 
I^dy  Darrell  to  another  for  scores  of  champing  within  him  as  he  saw  the 
years — he  gave  them  all ;  but  in  a  white  smoke  curling  up  from  among 
little,  red  leather  case  which  Sir  the  trees,  and  heard  the  distant 
Hugh  kept  locked  into  his  escritoire,  cawing  or  the  rooks.  That  patch  of 
there  were  some  treasures  of  which  trees,  that  snug  old  house,  and  the 
this  second  Lady  Darrell  knew  fields  around  it  had  grown  more 
nothing.  There  was  a  pretty  set  of  dear  to  him  than  all  the  rest  of  his 
pearls,  a  delicate  necklace,  which  had  demesne,  he  coveted  them  so. 
only  been  on  one  pretty  neck,  a  **  I  was  a  fool  to  part  with  it,"  Sir 
coronet  which  had  only  graced  one  Hugh  said,  sitting  there  in  his  com- 
sunny  head ;  and  these  things  Sir  fortable  chair,  speaking  aloud,  for- 
Hugn  kept  without  my  lady*s  Know-  getful  of  the  pale  lady's  presence, 
ledge,  and  with  these  there  was  also  a  She  looked  up,  she  was  startled, 
miniature,  a  little  picture-face,  set  the  voice  that  spoke  was  so  full  of  a 
round  with  white  pearls  and  spark-  strange  regret^ 
ling  diamonds,  a  sad,  young  face,  on  '*  But  sometime — ^yes,  sometime  or 
which  Sir  Hugh  looked  often  in  the  another  I  will  see  it  all  back  again, 
solitude  of  his  lonelv  room;  and  God  willing." 
while  he  possessed  these  things,  I  My  lady  had  laid  down  her  work 
think  he  strove  to  persuade  himself  now.    There  was  surprise   in   her 
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meek  face ;  for  there  had  been  an  "  If  he  will  not  sell  it,  I  must  find 
earnestness  in  her  husband's  voice  some  other  way,  I  must  see  all  the 
new  to  her,  and  she  asked —  land  safe  before  I  die." 
"  What,  Hugh  T  Some  other  way  !  the  pale-faced 
Then  Sir  Hugh  spoke.  lady  sat  thinking,  she  was  not  sofi- 
"  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  sit  here,  and  ciently  intimate  with  her  husband  to 
look  away  over  all  that  fair  land,  ask  what  that  other  way  might  be. 
my  land  by  right,  and  to  know  that  He  had  been  wonderfully  confidential 
it  is  no  longer  mine.  I  cannot  prevent  as  it  was;  she  mustn't  expect  too 
that  fellow — that  farmer,  from  cut-  much,  and  so  she  sat  waiting  pa- 
ting  down  the  trees,  from  pulling  tiently  for  him  to  speak  again.  There 
down  the  house,  I  have  no  voice  now  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  Sir  Hugh 
in  the  matter ;  it's  a  very  hard  case,  did  speak. 

but  you  cannot  understand  how  hard."  "Mr.  Haller  has  a   niece,  I  bc- 
The  meek  lady  bowed  her  pale  lieve  V*  He  spoke  dreamilv,  still  look- 
face  over  her  work,  she  was  sensitive  ing  out,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  but 
and  she  did  understand,  she  knew  Lady  Darrell  answered  him — 
Sir  Hugh's  weak  nature  better  than  "Yes,  a  very  pretty  niece." 
he  knew  himself,  and  it  wounded  her  "  He  is  not  married  either  ?" 
that  he  should  always  ignore  her  so.  "  No,  I  believe  not" 

"All  along  by  the  meadow  down  "And  this  same  John  Haller  is  a 
there,"  Sir  Hugh  continued,  "  one,  gentleman,  too,  they  tell  me,  and  a 
two,  three,  and  the  two  corn  fields  at  very  honest  gentleman  ;  such  things 
the  back  of  the  house,  five  ;  five  of  are  scarce  now-a-days,  my  lady;  there 
my  best  fields,  and  the  house,  the  is  very  little  of  such  honesty  to  be 
poor  old  house" — and  the  strange  re-  had,  it  is  all  old  world.  I  must 
gret  came  into  his  voice,  the  bitter-  make  his  acquaintance,  this  Mr. 
ness  died  awav,  "the  poor  quiet  old  John  Haller,  I  must  judge  for  my- 
house."  My  lady  knew  none  of  the  self,  I  think  I  can  judge  in  such 
memories  which  that  grange  house  matters,  I  think  I  can  tell  a  gentle- 
roused  in  her  husband's  mind,  and  man  from  a  snob,  whenever  I  meet 
she  said  quietly —  him." 

"  It  is  not  so  much  land  after  all.  Sir   Hugh   said   that   one   word 

Hugh."  "  snob,"  so  very  bitter] v,  it  was  the 

"And  yet,  little  as  it  is,  I  cannot  word  over  which  he  and  his  pale-faced 

buy  it  back  again."  manufacturing  wife  could  not  a^e. 

"  How  is  that  1"  "  I  must  see  his  niece,  I  must  judge 

And  the  pale  face  was  raised  once  whether  she  is  a  lady  or  not." 

again.    My  Lady  Darrell  was  very  Still  Lady  Darrell  sat  silently,  but 

ignorant   concerning  her  husband's  in  her  mind  there  rose  a  doubt  that 

affairs,  she  knew  nothing  about  the  the  "some  other  way"  of  which  Sir 

pronerty,  this  was  the   first   time  Hugh  had  spoken,  bore  reference  to 

ne  nad  talked  of  anything  of  the  that  pretty  niece  of  John  Haller's ; 

kind.  and  while  she  so  thought,  there  stole 

"  My  dear,  when  you  have  lived  a  a  sadness  into  her  heart,   and  she 

little  longer  in  the  countrv,  you  will  thought  of  Victor's  love  story,  and  it 

learn  that  men  don't  like  to  buy  all  came  back  to  her  like  a  dream, 

land  and  sell  it  again  in  a  couple  of  his  goodly  voung  face,  his  passionate 

years ;  and  men  like  John  Haller,  words,  and  the  hope  which  was  so 

whose  whole  souls  lie  in  their  farming,  strong  within  him  ;  and  while  she  so 

like  it  less."  thought,  she  sighed  a  great  sigh  over 

"  Will  he  never  sell  it  then  1"  her  coloured  wools,  and  there  came  a 

"  Never  is  a  long  time,"  Sir  Hugh  fear  into  her  heart  that  Victor's  love 

said,  looking  still  into  the  sunlight  was  more  hopeless  than  ever  now. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WORDS  or  LOTK. 


Up  from  the  fields  came  the  scent  of  Victor  strayed  through  the  fields 
the  hay,  and  the  perfume  of  the  together,  in  the  sunlight,  amons  the 
meadow, — ^sweet,   wnile  Ethel  and    flowers.    Handsome  Victor  with  his 
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honest  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  a  day.    Are  you  sony,  Miss  Ethel?  will 

foodly   ^oung   Saxon,  and  demure  you  miss  me  at  all  ?" 

ithel  with  her  soft,  smiling  face  Little  romantic  soul,  her  heart  stood 

and  devotional   eyes,  such  earnest,  still  within  her,  there  was  something 

prayerful   eyes,  like  some  pictured  in  his  voice  that  thrilled  her. 

saint  of  story,  on  through  the  meadow-  "  Of  course  I  shall,"  she  answered, 

field  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl,  and  into  but  it  was  scarcely  a  whispered  voice 

the  woods.  that  spoke. 

"And  so  you  did  take  a  sketching  ''One   little  day,"  he  said,  "and 

expedition  after  all,  yesterday  ?"  and    then ^"^  he  paused ;  he  looked  down 

there  was  reproach  in  his  voice,  re-  on  the   pale  pretty  face,  the  grave, 

proach  too  in  his  eyes.  tender,  little  face  which  had  somehow 

"  Not  an  expedition,''  Ethel  said,  become  very  dear  to  him,  and  in  his 
"  and  my  sketch  is  ouXy  a  beginning,  eyes  the  passionate  loving  light  had 
and  a  very  bad  beginning  too."  It  come  again,  "  and  then  no  more  sun- 
was  a  kind  of  apology  which  this  shine  and  gladness — all  daik."  He 
heroine  of  mine  was  making.  She  paused  again  ;  the  little  face  was  bent, 
began  to  think  that  she  had  been  long  lashes  hid  the  violet  eyes,  there 
rash  in  making  that  determina-  was  the  shadow  of  a  sorrow  there, 
tion  yesterday,  to  forget  this  good-  and  Victor's  love  grew  all  at  once  too 
looking  young  man,  to  keep  aloof  powerful  for  him;  and  while  Ethel 
from  him,  she  began  to  think  that  stood  there  listening  to  his  voice,  all 
after  all  she  had  l^en  doing  him  an  at  once  the  voice  changed  strangely, 
injustice.  grew   far  off,  and  full  of  despair, 

"  Yes,**  he  said  again,  "I  heard  it  '* Ethel— Ethel,  I  am  sorry  to  leave 

all,  and  I  had  my  walk  all  for  nothing  you,  darling  ;**  and  hushed  was  the 

too ;  altogether  I  was  hardly  used —  flutter  of  the  leaves  and  trees,  still 

wasn't  I Y "  grew  the  song  of  the  birds,  all  nature 

Demure  little  Ethel,  the  devotional  was  hushed,  for  the  voice  that  spoke 

eyes  went  up  to  his  face,  and  the  was  like  the  voice  of  a  man  in  a  great 

spirited  little  ladj[  said —  agdny,  crying  for  mercy.     And  up  to 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  were."  his  face  went  the  violet  eyes.  Had  she 

There  was  a  colour  m  her  cheeks,  a  known  all  this  before :  had  sheguessed 

very  bright  colour  which  had  come  it  all  ?  I  cannot  say,  out  women  have 

Tippling  up  at  his  words.     She  was  an  instinct  in  such  things,  and  perhaps 

very  sensitive,  this  heroine  of  mine,  she  had. 

What  right  had  lie  to  assume  this  And  while  they  stood  there  amoncr 
injured  tone  with  her )  What  right  the  trees,  while  Ethel  looked  and 
had  he  to  question  her  goings-out  or  listened  in  a  dream,  scarcely  under- 
comings-in.  They  were  in  the  woods  standing,  Victor  came  a  step  nearer 
now,  on  the  moss-grown  path,  and  to  her;  he  took  her  hand,  a  little  pas- 
while  she  spoke  Ethel  came  to  a  halt  sive  hand,  which  made  no  resistance, 
There  was  an  opening  in  the  trees,  and  and  specUcing  still  he  said — 
a  pretty  little  peep-show  view  of  far-  "  I  am  so  fond  of  you,  Ethel,  that  I 
away  blue  mountains  and  bluer  sky,  and  can  scarcely  bear  to  leave  you,  do  you 
Victor,  standing  by  her,  looking  away  understand )" 
into  that  fair  view,  spoke  sadly —  And  the  shy  eyes  were  lowered  once 

"  I  think  I  was  ill-used ;"  he  said,  again.   "  Yes,"  JSthel  whispered,  and 

"my  last  days  too."  then  Victor  said — 

She  looked  up  once  again  into  his  ''  And  it's  all  very  unfortunate,  isn^t 

face.  it,  dear  ? " 

"  Last  days ! "  she  echoed,  and  the  Poor  Victor,  he  was  looking  at  the 

warm  colour  faded  a  little  in  her  gloomy  side  of  everything,  he  was  in 

face,  "you  are  not  going  away  from  such  low  spirits,  he  still  stood  very 

here  yet  ? "  close  to  her,  he  still  held  her  hand, 

"  My  leave  will  be  up  to-morrow."  that  was  all ;  there  had  come  a  great 

The  colour  was  gone  altogether  out  desire  over  him  to  take  her  into  his 

of  Ethel's  soft  face,  before  her  eyes  arms,  to  hold  her  there,  and  to  kiss 

there  came  a  shadow,  and  she  said—  the  red  lips,  if  only  once ;  but  he  put 

"  So  soon  1 "  the  wish  away  from  him,  he  had  no 

"  Yes,  only  one  day  more,  one  little  right  to  do  any  of  these  things,  and 
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while  he  stood  there,  he  was  telling  of  me  to  ask  yon-^t  wouldn't  be 

himself  that  he  was  not  acting  fairly  right" 

towards  her,  in  even  telling  his  love,  ^*  Oh,  no,"  Ethel  whispered,  bat 

he  was  so  poor,  so  very  poor.  there  was  a  load  still  on  her  heart. 

"  It  is  all  very,  very  unfortunate  ;  "  But  I  will  try,  yes,  try  with  my 
it  would  have  been  better  for  us  both  whole  soul  and  strength,  to  work  my 
that  we  had  never  met"  way  somehow  or  another,  and  I  be- 
But  Ethel  said,  "  Oh,  no ;  *'  and  the  lieve  that  such  strength  of  purpoM 
little  soft  hand  nestled  closer  into  his.  will  carry  me  on  somehow." 

^'But  I    think   perhaps   in  time.  He  had  let  go  the  soft,  nestling 

some  time,  I  may  be  able  to  make  my  hand  while  he  spoke ;  he  had  taken  his 

way,  I  think  I  mav,  I  am  so  deter-  eyes  off  the  pensive,  earnest  face  ;  he 

mined  to  work  with  this  object  before  was  looking  away  to  the  blue  monn- 

me,  and  I  think  I  must  succeed ;  when  tains  ;  and  he  was  speaking  almost 

I  do — when  that  time  comes — then,  passionately,  making  a  strong;  earnest 

Ethel,  I  will  come  back,  and  ask  you  vow  to  himself, 

to  be  my  wife."  "  And — and  I  was  wrong  to  speak 

He  paused  :  he  had  indeed  acted  to  you  at  all ;  I  was  wrong  to  take 

rashly  in  speaking  his  love,  the  love  advantage  of  you  in  any  way,  but  I 

stood  so  hopelessly  alone,  the  chances  couldn't  help  myself.    I  couldn't  have 

of  that  far-off  time  were  all  so  slight  left  you  without  speaking  to  you,  and 

and  frail;  but  he  had  spoken.    His  I  go  to-morrow." 

passion  had  been  too  strong  for  him ;  And  then  there  came  another  pause 

all  that  now  lay  in  his  power  was  to  — a  long  silence.    Ethel  stood  still 

act  bravely,  honestly,  and  truly  to-  looking  down,  still  sad  at  heart  ;  her 

wards  this  good,  tender-hearted  girl,  love-story  had  ended  so  alHuptly,  in 

He  never  aoubted  her  love,  he  had  such  an  unromantic  way,  all  so  dif- 

never  once  questioned  it,  he  knew  her,  ferent  from  the  stories  of  other  peo- 

and  understood  her  so  perfectly.  pie's  loves,  and  my  foolish,  romantic 

^'  But  I  will  not  be  u^just  with  yon,  heroine  was  sadly  disappointed, 

darling.  I  will  not  let  you  hold  your-  **  Will  you  write  to  me  sometimes, 

self  in  any  way  bound  to  me ;  such  while  I  am  away  ]"  Victor  asked, 

bondage  shall  be  all  on  my  side  \  if  I  **  just  a  little  line  to  say  that  you  are 

fail,  if  things  go  against  me,  if  I  never  well ;  to  show  me  that  I  am  not  for- 

Bucceed  in  getting  money  enough  to  gotten  ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that, 

keep  vou  as  you  ought  to  be  Kept  surely-HBuch  letters  as  friends  would 

like  a  lady  in  everything,  you  will  still  write  to  one  another.  Will  you  some* 

be  free  to  take  some  one  else  who  can  times  so  write  to  me,  Ethel  1" 

do  all  these  things  for  you ;  do  you  Ethel  said  not  a  word,  but  the  load 

understand  me,  Ethel  %  grew   heavier   still    on   her   heart 

She  did  understand,  but  there  was  Friends  !    Where  was  all  her  romance 

a  disappointed  feeling  in  her  heart;  now  ?    Surely,  this  hero  of  hers  was 

such  words  were  strange  to  her,  in  very  different  from  all  other  heroes, 

none  of  her  storied  love  tales,  had  his  love  must  be  veiy  cold-blooded, 

the  heroes  so  spoken  to  their  loves,  very  cool  and  calculating, 

there  was  a  coldness  in  such  fore-  '^  I  don't  know,"  she  faltered.    She 

thought ;  and  this  romantic  little  girl  was  beginning  to  think  that,  after  all, 

was  disappointed.  a  parting,  a  blow-up,  and  estrange- 

"  I  think  I  do,"  she  said  softly ;  she  ment  would  be  preferable  to  this  ab- 

was  looking  down  thoughtfully  on  the  surd  friendship,  which  must  ever  be 

moss  and  little  leaves,  and  there  were  a  mockery,  now ;  and  she  said, 

tears  swelling  up  in  the  violet  eyea  "  I  think  that  friendship  would  be 

Victor  saw  tnat  sad  shade  steal  once  a  mistake.    I  think,  perhaps,  we  had 

asain  over  Ethel's  pale  face,  and  he  better  never  see  other  again." 

felt  that  he  had  indeed  acted  un-  Little  fool !    She  was  one  of  her 

justlv  in  speaking  his  love.  book-heroines  while  she  spoke ;  but 

'*  You  are  so  sensible,  Ethel,"  he  Victor  interrupted  her,  he  was  stand- 
said.    "  You  will  understand  it  all,  ing  before  her.    He  disregarded  her 
darling,  how  impossible  it  would  be  little  speech  fdtogether. 
for  us  to  live  on  my  miserable  one  "  If  you  do  write  to  me,"  he  said, 
hundred  a  year.    It  wouldn't  be  fair  "  I  will  be  very  careful  of  your  let- 
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tors,  and^and  if  there  should  erer  he  bent   his   handsome  head.    He 

come  a  time  when  you  ought  to  ask  kissed  her  lips  :  he  kissed  away  the 

me  for  them,  when  it  is  your  duty,  tears ;  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and 

when  you  owe  it  to  another  man,  cheeks,  and  lips,  "  Grod  bless  you,  my 

then — ^then,  love,  send  to  me,  and  I  own  darling,     many,  many  times, 

will  return  your  letters  every  one."  and  those  moments  stretched  them- 

It  was  not  such  an  answer  as  one  selves,  as  such  moments  will  stretch, 

of    her    novel-heroes    would    have  and  grew,  and  lost  themselves  into 

made ;    but  she  forgot  her  romance  a^es  of  time  ;  and  the  remembrance 

now ;  she  forgot  everything  :  she  re-  of  such  moments  will  cling  to  us 

membered  only  that  one  cruel  speech,  always  ;  will  come  back  to  us,  and 

'*  When  you  owe  it  to  another  man,  back  again,    when   the   memory  of 

and  the  foolish,  impulsive  little  soul,  them  shall  have  become  a  pain,  when 

she  couldn't  bear  any  more.  we  would  fain  foreet ;  when  it  is  a 

"  Victor  !  Victor  l"  and  the   pas-  sin  to  remember.     We  try  to  forget, 

sionate  tears  which  had  come  swell-  and  we  lone  to  find  that  stream  of 

ing  up  into  her  eyes,   were   falling  Lethe,  which  Dante  tells  us   flows 

very  fast.    "  Don't  speak  so  to  me  ;  always  from  Paradise,  to  wash  away 

you  know  that  that  can  never  be  now."  the  remembrance  of  past  errors.   But 

And,  then,  Victor,  loving,  passionate  that  river  of  Dante's,  that  stream  of 

Victor,  at  the  sight  of  those  tears,  Lethe,  is  only  a  dream  one ;  for  to 

forgot  himself— forgot  the  good,  wise  none  of  us  mortals,  with  our  mortal 

resolution  which  he  had  made— took  memories  fierce  and  strons  within  ua, 

the  little  figure  to  himself,  held  her  can  the  remembrance  of  such  mo- 

in  his  big,  strong  ^ms,  pressed  her  ments  be  lost  or  washed  away  while 

close  to  him.  the  earth  is  and  earthly  things  are — 

"  Qod  bless  you,  darling,"  and  then  for  ever  1 


CHAPT£B  XIII. 

"eOOD-BTS,  8WABTHCAXT— OOOD-BTS." 

Miss  Haller  kept  a  diary,   and  has  stolen  that  same  sadness  over  me. 

alone  late  at  night,  in  her  lonely  I  have  heard  some  voices  speaking, 

room,  at  the  Grange,  she  sat  and  and  in  my  heart  a  chord  has  been 

wrote  in  it —  touched,  for  the  voice  has  spoken 

"August  the  29th,  the   happiest  strangely,  bringing  me  glad  tidings  of 

day  of  all  my  life,  because  victor  great  joy,  and  the  joy  has  been  half 

loves  me — he  told  me  so  to-day."  a  sorrow. 

On  that  29th  day  of  August  a  new  Poor,  happy,  bewildered  little  Ethel, 

chapter  had  opened  in  the  life  of  my  the  dream  of  love  which  had  been 

heroine.    From  being  a  careless,  im-  growing  on  her  for  so  many  past  days, 

pulsive,  thoughtless  little  girl,  she  was  all  lost  in  a  great  reality — the 

had  turned  into  a  saddened,  thought-  dream  was  over.    The  story  had  be- 

ful  one.    This  new  love  of  hers  had  gun  for  her  in  solemn  earnest, 

changed  her  so ;  had  altered  the  tone  "  The  happiest  day  of  all  my  life," 

of  her  life  altogether ;  and  while  she  she  wrote,  and  then  she  closed  her 

wrote  those  lines  in  her  diary,  on  book ;  she  put  it  aside  on  its  shelfl 

that  29th  of  August,  when  she  called  and    she   crossed    the   room,    ana 

it  the  happiest  day  of  all  her  life,  in  pushed  open  the  window,  a  small 

her  heart  of  hearts  there  was  a  doubt  casement  window,  and   looked  out 

and  fear — there  was  a  trouble  which  into  the  quiet  ni^ht.    On  those  broad 

was  ne^ — and  this  day  of  joy  was  fields  of  John  Mailer's,  over  the  old- 

also  a  day  of  bitterness.    Are  there  fashioned  garden  and  groups  of  trees, 

no  earthly  pleasures  perfect,  I  won-  the  moonlight  lay  calmly;  on  the  dia- 

der  )    Why  is  it  that  every  joy  is  so  tant  woods,  upon  the  white  stone 

near  a  sorrow  1    That  while  our  lips  house  at  Darrell ;  it  was  a  youne,  new 

speak  gladly,  our  eyes  fill  up  with  moon,  a  pale  young  moon,  which  shed 

tears,  our  hearts  are  full  of  a  wild  a  faint  uncertain  light  over  all  those 

regret  ?     I  have  listened  to  sweet,  far-off  places  \  but  Ethel  looked  long 

grand,  triumphal  music ;  and  there  into  the  night    "  Yes,  the  happiest 
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dav  of  all  my  life,*' she  said,  speaking  moss  and  doae  maa ;  sachadnllpttir 

softly  to  herself;  and  this  dreamy  oflovers, so ondemonstratlTe; weren't 

stninse  young  heroine  of  mine  sighed  they  ? 

a  little  sigh  out  into  the  night ;  she  *'  I  have  only  an  hour,"  he  said ;  ^I 

was  thinking  of  many  things,  and  start  at  nine  o'clock,  and  it's  just 

there  was  something  telling  her  that  eight  now ;  and  how  are  yoa  this 

this  past  day  was  the  last  bright  day  morning,  darling  V* 

of  all  her  love.    For  she  had  to  take  And  once  again  he  took  the  hand ; 

A  long  farewell  of  her  lover  under  he  drew  it  under  his  arm  and  led  her 

those  trees  at  Darrell  on  the  morrow,  on ;  he  looked  on  the  soft  pensive 

They  would  not  meet  acain  until  the  face,  and  he  said — 

trees  were  bare,  and  tne  snow  lay  '^  1  am  so  sorry  to  go — so  schtj  to 

thick  and  white  on  the  ground ;  not  leave  you." 

for  long  months,  and  Ethel  sighed  **  Are  you  really  ?"  Ethel  asked. 

sadly  to  herself,  as  she  thought  now  "  You  know  I  am." 

light  a  thing  love  was  with  some  "When  will  you  be  coming  back f* 

people,  how  soon  foigotten ;  and  she  "Ah,  that's  the  question  I  cannot 

thought  over  again  of  good  John  tell,  darling;  not  for  a  very  long 

Bailer's  unhappy  story,  of  the  changes  time,  I'm    afraid;   it's   hard  work 

which  time  had  brought  to  him.  getting  leave,  you  know  it's  not  easily 

"  I  will  never  change,"  she  thought  done.* 

to  herself  on  that  sunmier  night,  and  "  No,  I  suppose  not" 

then  she  went  to  bed  and  dreamt  a  Ethel  knew  very  little  of  soldiering 

whole  string  of  dreams.  life  ;  red  coats,  and  bugles,  and  braas 

In  the  early  morning  when  the  dew  bands,  were  the  things  most  nearly 

still  lay  upon  the  grass,  when  the  connected  in  her  mind  with  all  things 

birds  were  just  beginnmg   to   stir  martial.    Duties,    and    guards,  and 

themselves  and  fly  away  in  search  of  drills,  and  inspections,  were  all  myste- 

their  wormy  breakfasts,  Ethel  hurried  ries  to  the  little   lady ;   she  didn't 

along  the  meadow  path  towards  the  understand  them, 

wooden  stile  near  the  woods.    A  last  "  But  you  won't  forget  me,  will 

meeting,  last  words,  last  looks,   a  you'?"heasked,  cheerily,  he  had  such 

parting  under  summer  woods ;  what  confidence  in  her  honest  love, 

a  trite  subject  it  is,  lovers  are  always  "  No,  indeed,"  a  soft  voice  spoke, 

so  parting  it  seems  to  me,  and  their  violet  eyes  looked  into  his,  a  little 

partings  wouldn't  be  a  bit  romantic  hand  clasped  tighter  the  velveteen 

unless  they  made  them  under  sum-  arm  on  which  it  rested,  and  Mr.  Victor 

mer  leaves,  in  lonely  woods,  near  Darrell  said — 

murmuring    streams ;    and   as   my  "  My  darling,"  rery  tenderly,  and 

lovers  are  just  like  other  lovers  in  laid  his  hand  very  gently  on  her  nand. 

most  things,  I  may  as  well  tell  of  On  among  the  green  moss  and 

their  first  parting,  which  by  a  chance  ferns  in  the   early  morning,  getting 

was  in  a  lonely  wood.    But  although  their  feet  wet  I  am  afraid,  these  two 

these  lovers  of  mine  were  such  con-  romantic  young  persons  strayed  to- 

ventional  ones  in  many  ways,  still  gether,  and  that  nour,  that  last  hour 

in  some  things  they  differed  from  the  of  Victor's,  was   slipping   by   very 

every-day  lovers  with  whom  we  are  quickly. 

all  so  familiar.     When  Ethel  saw  ''  Ten  minutes  to  nine,"  he  said,  as 

Victor  coming  towards  her  through  they  stood  once  more  by  the  wooden 

the  trees,  she  did  not  drop  her  eyes  stile  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.    '*  I^m 

on  the  grass  and  pretend  not  to  see*  afraid  the  time  has  come,  darling, 

him,  she  did  not  blush  or  simper ;  and  we  must  say  good-bye." 

she  went  forward  frankly  to  meet  Ethel  sighed,  "I  am  veiy  sorry, 

him,  she  held  out  her  little  honest  Victor." 

hand,  and  he  took  it  and  held  it,  and  *'  So  am  I,  darling." 

spoke  such  commonplace  words  to  her.  But   where   is   the   conventional 

'*  So  you  did  come  after  all,  Ethel  I"  parting ;  where  are  the  tears,  and  cling> 

and  she  smiled  and  answered,  ings,  the  passionate  gazing  ''where 

'*  Yes,  I  got  a  wish  to  see  you  once  love  comes  from  the  heait  to  the 

again,  you  see."  eves,  and  so  into  other  eyes,  and  to 

And  then  he  let  go  her  hand,  and  the  heart  again  ?"  Ethel  stanoa  before 

they  walked  on  together  over  the  her  lover,  looking  upon  him  with 
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those  firanlc  eyes  of  hers;  there  is  a  '* Good-bve,  God  bless  you,  Ethel/' 

sadness  over  all  her  face,  she  is  pale  j  Once  more  he  kisses  the  soft  face,  one 

but  there  are  no  tears,  for  she  is  a  long  x>assionate  kiss ;  and  then  he 

brave  proud  little  lady,  and  she  is  says,  very  gently,  '*  Stay  here,  it  is  our 

battling   with   that  weakness,  and  trysting-place,' and  watch  me  out  of 

bearing  up  valiantly.  sight" 

"  Shall  we  ever  meet  again,  I  won-  She  stands  motionless  by  the  little 

der  ?*  she  asks  very  gently ;  she  is  away  wooden  steps  ;  she  speaks  no  words 

somewhere  in  her  dream-land,  there  to  him,  but  stands  and  watches  him 

is  a  great  void  before  her,  and  she  is  stride  away  over  the  bright  grass  all 

trying  to  look  beyond.  glistening  with  dew.    Her  lover !  her 

"  More  than  likely,  I  should  say,'*  goodly  honest  young  lover !  he   is 

Victor  answers;  *' some  great  fellow  going  from  her,  ana  there  comes  a 

says  that  'men  have  a  salmon-like  creat  despair  into  her  heart    ^Gomo 

instinct  to  visit  the  place  of  their  back !  come  back  !"  her  heart's  voice 

breeding.'    I  am  sure  to  turn  up  soon  is  crving ;  but  she  never  speaks,  she 

again,  httle  woman."  stands  there   spell-bound  while  he 

He  is  not  a  man  given  to  making  walks  away,  across  the  lone  line  of 
speeches,  or  saying  things  in  pretty  meadow-patn ;  at  the  wooden  gate 
ways  ;  this  hero  of  mine  is  a  rough-  he  pauses,  he  takes  off  his  hat  and 
spoken  honest  young  dragoon.  But  waves  it  two  or  three  times  to  her, 
he  sighs,  even  while  he  smiles,  for  she  sees  his  gold  hair  in  the  sun- 
there  are  long  months  before  him  yet,  light  shining,  she  sees  his  face  and 
long  months  when  he  can  neither  look  form  all  in  a  picture,  a  dream,  and 
upon  her  or  hear  her  voice,  and  those  she  never  stirs,  a  moment  more  and 
days  will  be  very  dark  lonely  ones  for  he  is  gone ;  that  bright  spot  near  the 
him,  '*  and  so  good-bye.  my  darling."  gate  has  grown  dark  all  at  once,  and 

Just  a  step  nearer  and  he  has  taken  then  this  brave-hearted  little  heroine 

the  earnest  race  in  his  two  hands,  he  of  mine,  she  fairly  broke  down,  she 

holds  it  there  before  him,  looking,  sank  down  among  the  wet  grass  and 

sazin^  upon  it,  and  there  is  a  strange  wild  sorrel  leaves,  and  cried  as  if  her 

despair  in  his  handsome  kindly  face,  heart  would  brei^K ;  for  oh  !  he  was 

there  is  a  mist  over  his  bright  blue  gone ! 
eyes :  he  is  taking  his  farewell  all 
in  silence. 

CHAPTEB  xiv. 
THB  major's  DAvomaa 

Near  to  the  stone  gates  of  Darrell-  table  with  the  great  Duke,  and  of 

house  below  the  green  sloping  lands  these   things   the   m%jor  was  very 

of  the  grange,  lay  the  village    of  proud,  and  in  those  club-rooms  he  ' 

Nante,    an     old-fashioned    village,  would   recount,  the  strangest,  most 

with  rows  of  red  brick,  doll-houses,  improbable  tales  of  wonder,  of  how 

and  tiny  whitewashed  cottages ;  it  on  that  field  of  Waterloo,  a  cannon 

was  a  very  gossipine  little  place,  for  ball  had  skimmed  along   a   whole 

it  had  its  share  of  old  maids,  and  tea  regiment  of  dragoons,  making  every 

XMirties.    It  had  its  big  haberdasher's  sword  rattle,  "and^  by  f^A.  sir,  never 

shop,  where  all  the  gossip  and  scandal  touched  a  man  of  them ;''  and  then 

was  retailed  over  the  counter,  by  fat  Mr.    Bell,  the    agent,  who   was   a 

confidential  Mrs.  Jones ;  it  had  its  man  of  wit  and  humour,  and  who 

club,  reading-room,  and  billiard-room,  loved  drawing  out  the  major,  would 

where  the  gentlemen  met  together  pause  in  his  game  of  billiards  and 

and  smoked,  and  read  the  papers,  and  say,  **B^  Jove,  how  wonderful;  and 

listened   to   old  Major  Townsend's  did  it  injure  the  blades  at  idlyMiyor)" 

stories.  And  then  the  migor,  who  like  a 

Minor  Townsend  was  a  Waterloo  ooiynror  grew  testy  when  his  feats 

hero,  he  had  stood  fire  in  his  day,  and  were  investigated  too  closely,  would 

he  had  a  couple  of  medals,  of  which  answer,  '^  indeed,  Mr.  Bell,  1  cannot 

he  was  very  proud;  he  had  seen  say,  sir,  I  never  examined  them;"  but 

Napoleon,  and  had  sat  at  the  same  the  nugor  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  the 
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a^ent ;  he  knew  that  he  laughed  at  come  up  inio  his  eyes,  and  vnih  a 
him,  and  that  he  never  believed  hia  true  enthusiasm  he  would  '^enoore" 
stories ;  and  this  made  the  old  gentle-  the  song,  and  beat  time  and  hum  in 
man  feel  uncomfortable  in  his  com-  concert,  and   think   that    his  little 
pany.    When  Mr.  Bell  was  absent,  Milly  had  (^uite  a  divine  voice. 
the  stories  would  grow  and  swell  in  a       AU  love  is  more  or  less  blind,  seeing 
manner  quite  astounding ;  the  cannon  things  through  that  medium  coloure 
ball  would  shave  two  or  three  regi-  de  rose ;  and  the  major  waa  not  the 
ments,  and  sometimes  graze  even  the  only  person  who  saw  beauty  in  Miss 
feathers  in  the  great  Duke's  cocked  Milly  Townsend.    There  was  a  pale- 
hat    The  major  was  a  widower,  with  faced  rector,  who  in  his  heart  wor- 
two  daughters,  Miss  Milly  Townsend  shipped  the  passee  young    lady,  a 
and    Miss    Mary   Townsend.     The  near-sighted,  tender-eyed  man,  who 
m%jor  owned  an  unpretending  cot-  listened  sometimes   to   that  feeble 
tage  at  the  far  end  of  the  town,  a  '^  Love  thee,  dearest,"  with  something 
snug,  cheery  little  place,  with  a  green  of  the  old  major's  enthusiasm,  mingled 
lawn,  and  small  trim   flower  beds,  with  other   feelings   in  which  the 
He  took  a  great  pride  in  his  rose  major  did  not  participate.    I  am  sore 
bushes  and  scarlet  geraniums,  and  the  rector  was  the  only  person  at 
everv  morning  saw  him,  trowel  in  Nante  who  really  believed  that  fiction 
hand,  pottering  in  his  little  suburban  of  the  major's  with  regard   to   his 
garden.    He  was  a  stout,  healthy,  old  daughter's  age.    He  gazed  often  on 
man,  with  white  hair,  and  a  veiy  her  with  his  tender  eyes,  but  they 
grey  moustache.    In  his  seventieth  were  pink  and  watery,  and  he  saw 
year,  old   Major  Townsend  was  as  only  through  a  happy  mist,  which 
stout  and  firm  as  other  men  of  fifty  ;  veiled   Miss  Milly's  rather  mature 
he  was  very  sociable,  fond  of  his  club,  beauty,  he  didn't  see  the  little  stray 
where  he  spent  his  evenings  telling  wrinkles  round   her  blue  eyes,  he 
stories  and  praising  his  daughters,  didn't  see  the  few  sray  hairs  in  her 
Those  two  daughters  of  the  minor's  smooth  sandy  hair.  Milly  was  plump 
were  two  ladies  well  advanced  in  and  rosy,  and    given  to   snuling; 
life ;  Mary  was  forty,  although  the  and  the  simple,  near-sighted  rector 
msgor  was  wont  to  announce  in  the  had  a  hazy  picture  in  his  mind  of  a 
billiard-room  that  his  eldest  child  gentle,  blushing,  plump  Hebe ;  and 
was  bom  to  him  in  the  year  1843  ;  before  this  shrine  he  was  wont  to 
and   Milly,   thirty,  although  every  offer  up  homage — to  fall  down  and 
vear  on  the  30th  of  August  for  the  worship  in  the  spirit    The  ways  of 
last  five  years  the  major  had  declared  Providence  are  mysterious,  and  it  ia 
that  his  youngest  daughter  was  that  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  dispensa- 
day  of  age.    Mr.  Bell  would  wink  at  tion  which  causes  all  things  beloved 
the  room  when  the  major  made  this  to  look  lovely  to  the  eye. 
little  statement,  and  whisper  in  the       Milly  Townsend  was  a  gentle^  harm- 
ear  of  any  casual  listener  who  knew  not  less    little   person,   very   even-tem- 
the  migor  and  his  peculiarities,  '^  she  pered  and  large-hearted,  with  a  big 
has  come  ofageso  often  that  now  she's  bump  of  veneration  on  her   head. 
old  enough  to  be  my  grandmother."  She  had  such  an  admiration  for  that 
The   good   old  major,    with    his  small,  simple,  young  rector,  who  sat 
faults,  and  his  many  many  Idndly  listening   to  her  humble  music  so 
endearing  good  qualities,  there  was  patiently ;  she  had  such  an  honest 
something  loyal  in  this  little  decep-  admiration  for  his  long  prosy  sermons, 
tion  of  his.    I  really  think  that  he  in  which  he  wandeied  oft'  so  hope- 
believed  himself  that  those  two  faded  lessly  from  his  text,  and  everything 
elderly  young  ladies  were  sirls  still —  connected  with  it ;  she^listened  open- 
young  girls,  and  he  treated  them  like  mouthed  to  those  lonje;  discussicMu, 
children.    He  had  a  loyal  admiration  Sunday  after  Sunday,  m  the  village 
for  their  drees  and  conversation  ;  and  church.    When  she  lost  the  thread 
he  listened  to  Marv  thrumming  on  of  his  narrative ;  when  she  became 
the  old  harpsichord  in  the  cottage  utterly  lost  in  a  slough  of  despond, 
drawingroom,  with  genuine  pleasure  vainly  trying  to  see  lights  she  would 
and  pride.     And  when  Milly  in  a  blame  herself  for  having  so  lost  her- 
feeble   soprano   sang  *'  Love   thee,  self ;  she  would  blame  her  own  igno- 
dearest,"    very    flat,    tears    would  ranee  in  not  being  able  to  fdLiow  the 
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learned  little  man  through  all  the    Bions,  he  had  harried  past  with  his 
intricate  by-ways  and   dark  places    freckled  face  all  a-glow  with  nervous- 
where  he  well  nigh  lost  himself.  She    neas,    and    his    mild    eyes    gazing 
was  simple-minded  and  soft-hearted,    anxiously  through  spectacles  down  on 
and  she  wept  regularly  every  Sunday    the  pavement.   Something  whispered 
over  those  sermons ;  she  would  ques-    to  the  little  man  that  Miss  Bell  held 
tion  him  too  about  them,  asking  him    herself  injured  by  his  devotion  to 
questions  sometimes  which  puzzled    Milly  Townsend  ;  something  told  him 
him  sorely,  driving  him  into  a  comer,    that  she  was  indignant  with  him, 
and  demanding  an  explanation.  There    and  so  he  avoided  her.    This  gentle 
was  no  affectation  about  her,  she  only    Mr.  William    Gray,  the  rector    of 
wished  to  bring  herself  up  to  his    Nante,  was  so  mucn  accustomed  to 
level,  to  understand  the  things  which    be  jfeted  and  tea'd  by  ladies,  so  much 
Ae   understood,  that    was   all,   she    used  to  hear  sweet  voices  singing 
worshipped  him  so  honestly.     The    psalms  and  hymns  to  him,  that  all 
unkind  gossips  at  Nante  said  that    this  wooing  and  pursuing  had  lost 
Miss  Mi^jr  was  setting  her  cap  at  the    its  newness,  he  never  perceived  it ;  he 
rector,  and  Miss  Bell,  the  agent's    was  not  spoiled  by  it  or  made  con- 
tall  sister,  who  had  had  her  eyes  upon    ceited.    He  was  dull,  slow  of  com- 
the  pretty,  sunny  parsonage-house,    prehension,  not  easily  caught,  and  so 
and  who  would  have  liked  to  rule    far  he  had  walked  quite  heart-whole 
there  and  henpeck  the  rector,  had    among  his  flock;  but  with  simple 
lately  got  up  quite  a  coldness  for    smiling  Milly  a  new  vista  had  opened 
the  Townsend  family,  and  the  agent    in  his   life,   and   latterly  the  rec- 
was  more  on  the  alert  to  catch  the    tor  had   begun  to  think  his  snug 
nu^or  in  any  inaccuracy  in  his  stories    rectory-house  very  lonely ;    he  had 
than  he  used  to  be  ;  and  he  whispered    begun  to  tell  himself  that  it  is  not 
it  among  his  friends  that  the  uuyor    eood  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  then 
was  the  greatest  old  humbug  and    before  him  came  a  dream  of  a  plump, 
biggest  liar  in  the  three  kingdoms —    sunny  face,  of  bustle  and  change,  and 
all  this  was  excusable  in  Mr.  Bell^    the  music  of  children's  voices  among 
I  think,  for  that  tall  sister  of  his    the  lonely  rooms  and  gardens  at  the 
was  a  Btrong-nundad  lady,  and  kept    parsonage— all  this  had  been  in  the 
him  in  order,  objecting  to  his  bache-    rector's  mind  many  times  lately  as  he 
lor's  habits,  forbidding  smoking  in    wandered   home  of  evenings  from 
the  house,  and  perplexing  and  wor-    Mejor  Townsend's  suburban  cottage^ 
rying  him  with   a  score   of  small    with  the  music,  the  tones,  and  chords 
rules  and  regulations.    It  would  have    of  Milly 's  feeble  "  Love  thee,  dearest," 
been  a  relief  to  the  f;ood-humoured    floating  round  him  on  the  still  sum- 
gentieman  to  get  this  domineering    mer  air,  and  filling  all  his  heart  with 
sister  off  his  hands,  and  it  was  a    a  new  strange  pleasure.    How  won- 
grievous  disapi)ointment  to  him,  I    derful  are  the  ways  of  Providence ! — 
think,  when   the   mild,   easily  led    how  mysterious  1    When  I  think  of 
little  clergyman  began  to  fraternize    that  single-minded  little  man  dream- 
with  the  Townsend  family.  ing   always  a  vision  of  ansels  and 

Miss  Bell  had  chanted  psalms  and  celestial  music  ;  when  I  think  of  him 
hymns  for  the  rector  many  and  wandering  home  in  the  moonlight 
many  a  time ;  but  her  voice  was  loud  with  his  mind  all  distorted  with 
and  powerful,  with  strong  bass  notes,  fancies  of  haunting  eyes  and  heavenly 
and  it  only  intimidated  the  timid  smiles,  of  beauties  which  did  not 
man.  She  was  tall  and  bony,  and  exist ;  when  I  think  of  him,  the 
the  rector  was  short  and  stout,  he  kindly,  simple,  believing  little  mortaL 
respected  and  admired  her,  but  he  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  should 
didn't  love  her.  He  was  a  little  afraid  laugh  at  him  for  being  so  romanti- 
of  her  ;  he  didn't  understand  her,  and  cally  blind  and  easily  pleased,  or 
latterly  he  had  begun  to  avoid  the  respect  him  for  being  so  thoroughly 
agent's  brick  house  in  the  village ;  honest  of  faith,  seeing  deeper  than 
he  had  slunk  by  once  or  twice,  pre-  others,  looking  beyond  the  surface, 
tending  not  to  see  Miss  BeU's  dark  finding  for  himself  that  good  part 
face  behind  the  geraniums  in  the  which  passeth  not  away,  and  able  to 
di'awingroom  window;  but  he  had  haloit  so  with  his  love  that  it  becama 
always  felt  frightened  on  those  occa-    beautifiiL 
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CHAFTEB  XV. 

RILL  LIPS. 


Somebody  says   that   ^Hhose  who  a  tender  heart,  a  very  soft,  loving 

live  in  town  think  too  little,  and  heart,  and  while  he  listened  he  was 

those  who  live  in  the  countiy  think  smoothing  and  caressing  the    little 

too  much,"  and  the  same  wise-head  hand.    This  niece  of  his  was  such  a 

remarks  that  "  the  one  makes  them  pet,  such  an  engaging,  lovable  little 

superficial,  and  the  other  sour."  girl,  and  his  life  was  so  mucli  bonnd 

l^ow,  Ethel   Haller  lived  in  the  up  in  hers,  her  happiness  was  his, 
country  a  quiet  country  life,  and  she  and  in  his  kindly  heart  he  was  hop- 
was  a  venr  thoughtful  young  lady,  ing  very  earnestly  that  all  the  bitter- 
a   tremendous    day-dreamer,   fanci-  ness  and  sorrow  of  life  might  be  kept 
ful  and  romantic,  and  yet  aU  her  very  far  from  his  darling, 
thoughts  had  not  yet  made  her  sour,       '^My  little  puss,*'  he  said,  '*  Grod 
the  quiet  course  of  monotonous  days  grant  that  she  may  be  happy,"  and 
bringing  with  them  nothing  new  in  John  Haller  kissed  his  niece's  fore- 
my  neroine*s  life  ;  long  summerdays,  head  gently  while  he  spoke, 
still   evenings,  all  heavy  with  the       Ethel  Haller  had  one  other  friend 
breath  of  flowers  :  life  creeping  along  at  the  Grange.    Old  Sally  Bird  had 
in  such  a  sluggisn,  humdrum  way  :  frequent  visits  from  the  solitary  little 
and  in  all  those  days  Ethel  still  lived  lady.    A  snug  room  above,  low  ceil- 
on  the  memory  of  that  time  which  inged,  with    tiny  lattice   windows, 
was  past— of  the  blessed  time  when  looking  out  into  the  garden,  and  over 
Victor  had  been  with  her,  when  he  the  fields  and  trees,  and  this  was 
had  wandered  with  her  through  the  where  old  Sally  had  her  housekeeper's 
fields  and  woods,  when  he  had  sat  room.    And  here  often,  when  the  day 
chatting  with  her  in  the  pleasant  old-  was  closing  in,  when  Ethel  grew  weary 
fashioned  garden  at  the  Grange,  and  of  wandering  about  the  woods  and 
the  happy  evenings  when  he   had  lanes,  when  her  pretty  chintz-covered 
come  up  in  the  moonlight  breaking  in  drawing-room  grew  dusk  and  lonely, 
upon  the  quiet  hours  which  John  she  would  come  up   and  sit  with 
Haller  and  his  niece  spent  together ;  Sally,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  her. 
and  many  a  time  in  tne  new  lonely  By  the  snug  fire  in  the  winter  time, 
days  would  Ethel  remember  regret-  listening  to  the  old  woman's   bits 
fuUy   those  pleasant   evenings,  the  of  gossip  and   oozy   stories:    and 
songs  which  she  had  sung  for  him,  in  the  bright  summer  time,  oy  the 
the  swell  of  the  organ  in  the  library,  open  lattice  window,  near  the  leaves, 
the  words  spoken  in  praise,  the  cheery  with  the  scent  of  the  flowers  rising 
voice,  the  blue  honest  eyes,  the  gold  up  from  the  garden  beneath,  and  the 
hair,  and  big  manly  figure — they  all  chirping  of  birds  going  to  rest,  sound- 
came  back  to  her,  back  and  back  ing  shrilly  from  the  ivy  on  the  farm- 
again,  in  a  dream,  in  those  new  days ;  house  wall,  Ethel  would  sit  watching 
but  although  she  thought  much  of  for  her  uncle,  waiting  for  the  first 
these  things,  still  her  thoughts  were  sight  of  his  tall  figure  among   the 
not  bitter  or  disagreeable  to  her.  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow-field. 

My  heroine  was  a  very  truthful  ready  to  run  and  meet  him  and  take 

girl,  and  she  had  no  secrets  from  his  arm,  and  lead  him  on  through 

her  uncle.    Long  ere  this  she  had  the  pretty  old-fashioned  garden,  into 

told  him  aU  her  love  story  from  be-  the  snug  house.    Ko  wonder  that 

finning  to  end,  and  listening  John  John  Hauler's  life  was  beginning  to 

[aller  grew  sad  and  thoughtful ;  it  lose  much  of  its  blank  loneliness ;  no 

was  the  old  story,  the  world's  old  wonder  if  he  grudged  parting  with 

story  of  love  and  nope,  and  to  him  this  gentle  loving  Gttle  niece  of  his, 

that  story  had  grown  a  monotonous,  who  had  come  so  strangely  to  him,  a 

weary  one,  so  full  of  false  promise  blessing  in  his  life,  at  the  time  when 

and  change.    He  sat  with  Ethel  in  all  such  things  seemed  far  from  him, 

the  old  library  at  the  Grange — he  sat  when  the  days,  and  weeks,  and  months 

holding  her  hand  and  listeninff  to  her  went  by  slowly,  wearily,  bringing  with 

stoiy,  never  speaking ;  but  he  had  them  nothing  new,  no  joy  or  sun- 
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Bbine,  when  the  brightness  had  all  made  her  determine  so  short  a  time 

gone  out  of  his  life,  and  he  lived  alto-  ago  to  steel  her  heart  against  him, 

gether  alone  in  his  big  house  and  wide  came  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and 

lands ;  no  wonder  then  that  John  this  very  odd  little  girl  she  began 

Haller  lived  his  new  life  altogether  once  again  to  make  strange  plans  for 

for  his  pretty  niece,  planning  and  the  future.    Thoughts  of  a  great  for- 

hoping  for   her,  laying   by   money  getfulness  of  all  the  past,  and  dreams 

yearly,  so  that  when  the  time  came  of  a  new,  different  life— a  loveless, 

he  might  not  send  her  away  empty-  aimless  life — came  before  her.     If 

handed.    No  wonder  if  in  so  living  this   lover   of   hers   should    prove 

he  began  to  think  less  of  that  old  inconstant,    then     Ethel,     spirited 

sorrow  which  had  fallen  on  his  life,  Ethel,  told  herself  many  times  that 

to  think  of  it  only  as  a  dream,  a  she  would  be  so  brave,  so  proud  of 

past  thing,  a  misfortune,  which  it  spirit,  that  he  should  never  know  of 

became  his    duty  to  bear  bravely,  the  great  battle  which  she  had  fought 

not  murmuring.    But  he  was  not  for-  with  herself, 

getting.  Little  thin^  little  trivial  oc-  "  I  will  always  be  true  to  him 

currences  would  bring  the  dream  up  while  he  is  true  to  me  ;"  so  she  told 

fresh  and  dear  into  his  mind.    A  herself.    ^*  But  if  he  proves  false  to 

word,  a  look,  the  sound  of  Ethel's  me,  then  I  will  put  the  thoughts  of 

voice  singing  softly  to  him  in  the  him  far,  far  from  me,  as  being  un- 

evenings,  at  the  organ  in  the  solemn  worthy.'* 

old  library ;  some  song,  some  air  that  In  a  sad  uncertainty,  Ethel  thought 
was  familiar  to  him,  would  make  his  of  her  lover  day  after  day,  and  some- 
heart  to  swell,  and  his  life  to  seem  times  all  alone  in  her  little  room  she 
again  all  dark  and  lonely.  would  read  and  re-read  that  passage 

That  niece  of  his  had  ways  and  in  her  diary,  that  29th  of  August, 
manners  which  reminded  him  of  which  she  had  pronounced  to  be  the 
some  past  things ;  she  had  a  way  happiest  day  of  all  her  life ;  and  then 
of  looking  up  at  him  with  those  big  big  salt  tears  would  come  swelling 
violet  eyes,  a  oeseeching  way,  and  her  up  in  her  eyes,  and  this  queer,  in- 
voice had  a  sweet  ring  in  it.  her  foot-  consistent  young  ladv  would  say,  over 
steps  had  a  lightness  and  buoyancy,  and  over  again,  "  1  will  always  be 
her  hand  was  soft  and  caressing,  and  true  to  him— always — always." 
all  these  things  reminded  Mr.  Haller  And  Ethel  saw  Henry  Darrell  often 
strangely  of  some  one  else,  and  bound  now ;  she  sought  his  company  more, 
him  closer  still  to  this  little  girL  Some  forlorn  nope  that  she  might  so 

Ethel    had    confided    her    love-  hear  news  of  Victor  made  her  bnghtcn 

story  to  this  grave  quiet  uncle  of  up  at  sight  of  him,  made  her  look  for 

hers  ;  but  there  still  lay  a  great  load  his  coming  with  a  strange  anxiety, 

on  her  heart ;  her  little  romance  had  Little  scraps  of  news  she  heard  m 

a  tone  of  sadness  in  it ;  at  tim^  there  this  way.    Henry  in  his  careless  way 

came  a  despair  over  her.    This  new  would  let  drop  a  few  words  about 

story  of  hers  was  such  a  hopeless  his  cousin,  and  then  with  his  dark 

one ;  she  was  a  very  sensible  girl  eyes  fixed  on  Ethel's  face,  he  would 

about  many  things ;  she  was  able  to  strive  to  read  something  there ;  but 

reason  with  herself,  and  at  times  there  it  was  only  the  dropping  of  eyelids, 

came  a  great  despair  over  her,  a  feel-  the  faint  flush  of  rea  into  soft  cheeks, 

ing  of  hopelessness,  it  was  all  such  a  that  was  all.    And  Henry  determined 

chance— so  mere  a  chance.  that  with  Ethel  this  love  had  not 

Victor  Darrell  was  gone  two  weeks  gone  deeply.    He  determined  with 

— ^two  long  summer  weeks,  how  the  himself  that   it    might   easily    be 

days  had  crept  by.  wearing  them-  undermined;    when    he     saw    the 

selves  away  so  slowly,  and  Ethel  had  anxiety  to  hear  his  news,  when  he 

heard  no  news  of  him  ;  no  letter,  not  saw  tmtt  Miss  Ethel  watched  for  him 

even  one  of  those  cold  friend's  letters  only  to  hear  those  scraps  of  news, 

of  which  he  had  spoken^none  came,  then  there  rose  the  old  jealousy  again 

Eagerly  Ethel  had  seized  the  post-  in  his  heart,  his  vanity  was  hurt ; 

bag  for  many  mornings ;  but  no,  there  and  more  than  ever  he  planned  with 

came  no  letter,  and  the  hope  grew  himself  that  in  this  thing  he  would 

weaker  and  frailer.    The  old  doubt,  be  even  with  his  cousin, 

the  doubt  of  his  love,  which  had  This  niece  of  John  HaUer's  was  a 
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very  attractive  girl.    Diflferent  from  had  ever  seen  her ;  he  had  walked 

other  girls  in  almost  every  way,  with  with  her  and  talked  to  her  many  times 

strange   theories  all  her  own,  odd  when  Victor  was  away  hunting  or 

ideas  and  fancies ;  but  very  pleasant  shooting,  amusing  himself  with  other 

and  chatty  too,  with  a  great  deal  of  men.    And  in  those  days  Henry  bad 

information  —  knowledge     gleaned  flirted  with  the  eccentric  young  lady, 

from  her  odd  readings  and  old  books,  talking  to  her,  puzzling  her  sometimes, 

smatterings  of  all  sorts  of  things,  drawing  her  out,  and  amusing  him- 

ancient  and   modem.     And  Henry  self  witn  her  odd  ideas  ;  but  now  that 

Darrell,  the  blaze  man  of  the  world,  she  had  so  far  fallen  away  from  him, 

who  had  seen  so  much  of  life,  who  now  that  he  knew  that  Victor  loved 

was  so  weary   of  the  convention-  her,  and  that  she  preferred  Victor 

alities  of  life,  began  to  feel  a  strange  to  him,  all  at  once  Mr.  Darrell  began 

pleasure  in  talkmg  With  this  queer  to  feel  indignant.     His  pride  was 

little  girl,  who  was  so  different  from  hurt — that  evil  pride  which  had  so 

all  other  girls,  so  original  and  fanciful,  often  led  him  astray  in  his  life — and 

I  do  not  say  that  Henry  Darrell  was  he  determined  that  sooner  or  later 

beginning  to  fall  in  love  with  this  he  would  be  even  with  his  cousin, 

pretty  niece  of  John  Haller^s  ;  he  was  Up  at  Darrell  Henry  was  more  the 

not  a  man  capable  of  falling  desper-  master  than  his  father.     Sir  Hugh 

ately  in  love  with  any  woman.    He  was  a  weak  man,  changeable,  and  al> 

was  too  selfish ;  but  in  those  long  mo-  ways  riding  some  new  hobby ;  and 

notonous  summer  days,  when  there  Mr.  Darrell  was  a  vain,  domineering 

was  so  little  to  do,  when  the  house  at  man,  and  consequently  took  the  upper- 

Darrell  wasso  lonely,  Henry  had  fallen  hand  of  his  father.    He  allowed  Sir 

into  a  way  of  wandering  up  to  the  Hugh  to  ride  all  his  hobbies  in  peace  ; 

grange-house,  and  spending  his  after-  he  only  looked  on,  smiling  to  Mm- 

noons  there  with  Ethel,  sitting  with  self.    Sir  Hugh  had  made  a  lake  at 

her  in  the  garden,  telling  her  long  the  foot  of  the  lawn — a  picturesque 

stories  of  his  past  life ;  of  the  excite-  lake,  which  cost  him  much  money 

ment  and  pleasure  ofit  all;  the  foreign  and  wasted  several  good  fields,  and 

life  in  strange  places,  in  far  away,  sunny  Mr.  Darrell  never  complained.    He 

countries ;  ot   mountains  and  lakes  allowed  his  father  to  ride  this  hobby, 

and  passes;  of  operas  and  gaming  determiningwithin  himself  that  when 

tables  and  bolls ;  and  all  these  things  his  day  came — when  the  extravagant 

were  new  to  Ethel.    She  would  sit  old  baronet  was  gone — that   pretty 

on  her  earden-seat   working,    with  lake  should  'be  drained,  and  the  land 

Fairy  asleep   in   the    sun,  keeping  filled  up.    He  now  saw  Sir  Hugh 

guard  close  by,  and  that  dark-faced,  deep   in  his  new  farming  business, 

agreeable  gentleman  stretched  at  her  and  he  only  shook  his  head  and  won- 

feet  on  the  soft  mossy  grass,  telling  dered  what  the  next  piece  of  folly 

stories.    He  was  a  y^rj  agreeable  would  be.      He   heard    Sir   Hugh 

man,  this  Henry  Darrell ;  he  had  a  rave  of  his  young  shorthorns,    fie 

way  of  making  a  story  out  of  a  very  made  an  expedition  with  him  to  the 

little  thing,  and  Ethel  liked  listening,  {armjard,  and  came  back  thinking 

When  Henry  Darrell   had  made  this  new  mania  a  better  one  than  any 

that  vow  to  himself  only  two  weeks  of  the  others,  and  hoping  that  it 

ago,  to  be  even  with  his  cousin  in  this  would  last  longer ;  but  in  all  the 

thing,  there  had  been  something  else  fi;reat  things  Henry  was  the  master- 

pusmnc  him  on  to  make  the  vow.  hand — he  ruled  at  DarrelL    He  held 

He  haa  known  the  fuzzy-haired  large-  the  reins,  and  didn't  allow  Sir  Hugh 

eyed  little  lady  long  before  Victor  to  nmawaywith  his  wild  projects. 
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Of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Hun-  whole  court  was  thrown  into  terror 

^arian  stories  we  have  already  treated  and  grief. 

m  the  number  of  the  Ukiyersity  *^  After  a  time  the  eldest  son  asked 

Magazine   for  August  last.     The  his  father's  leave  to  seek  his  sisters  ; 

reader  will  remark   in   the  stories  he  got  it,  and  set  out,  but  did  not 

about  to  be  introduced  as  well  as  return.    The  second  set  out  after  a 

those  already  transited,  an  unlimited  time,  but  he  staid  away  also, 

freedom  from  trammels  imposed  by  **  By  this   time  Eisen  Laczi  had 

the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  and  the  grown  up.    One  day  he  kneeled  down 

possession  of  supernatural  powers  by  before  his  father,  and  said  ;  '  Father. 

DOth  good  and  bad  characters,  imited  I  am  the  cause  of  your  sorrowful 

to  disagreeable  restraints  to  which  losses.     Let  me  go  forth  in  search  of 

we  can  see  no  reason  why  the^  should  my  brothers  and  sisters.    If  I  cannot 

be  subject,  the  narrators  bemg  very  recover  them  I  shall  never  come  in 

liberal  in  conferring  the  most  un-  your  presence  again.    The  king  was 

limited  privileges  on  wizards,  witches,  pleased  at  his  strong  will,  and  gave 

the  representatives  of  the*  great  ob-  nis  consent 

jects  in   creation,  and  their  occult  "  The  prince  travelled  a  whole  day^ 

qualities.  and  at  last  came  to  a  wood  where  he 

The  tales  in  this  paper  as  well  as  met  a  poor  woman,  who  begged  him 

those  in  the  August  one  are  from  to  put  her  bundle  of  sticks  on  her 

"  Hungarian  Stories"  by  Saal:  Vienna,  back.    He   had  become   kind   and 

1822  ;  and  the  collection  of  Johann  gentle  since   the   disappearance  of 

Grafen  Maylath :  Stuttgart  and  Tu-  his  sisters,   and  was  ready  enough 

bingen,  1837.  to  lift  up  the  bundle,  and  lay  it  on 

the  poor  old  woman's  snoulders.    She 

BMSN-LAcsL  lookcd  Well  pleased,  and  said : '  Prince, 

I  know  what  you  are  travelling  for, 

"  There  were   once   a  king  and  and  I  will  put  you  in  the  right  track.' 

aueen  who  had  three  sons  and  three  "  She  stamped,  and  the  ground 
aughters.  The  youngest  of  the  opened,  and  a  chest  appeared  at  the 
sons,  whose  name  was  Eisen  (Iron)  prince's  feet.  *  Lie  down  in  the  chest,' 
Laczi,  was  very  self-willed.  One  day  said  she,  'and  you  will  soon  find 
as  he  was  coming  from  school  he  yourself  at  the  castle  where  the  Sun- 
pushed  up  against  a  poor  woman's  princess  is  confined.  He  did  as  he 
Dasket  of  eggs  and  spilled  them  on  was  desired,  and  down  sunk  the 
the  ground.  She  looked  at  him,  and  chest.  Rapid  and  deep  it  went,  and 
said  very  angrily, '  For  this  piece  of  when  it  stopped  he  found  himself 
mischief  the  next  wish  you  ever  in  face  of  a  silver  castle.  But  before 
make  shall  be  granted,'  and  she  and  the  castle  ran  a  fierce  flowing  river, 
her  basket  vanished.  As  the  prince  and  the  bridge  which  crossed  it  was 
approached  the  house  his  three  sisters  all  made  of  sharp  knives  that  kept 
were  standing  in  the  court-yard,  moving  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  eldest  wore  a  robe  adorned  with  ** '  How  shall  I  get  across?'  said  the 
the  sun :  the  second,  one  with  the  prince  to  himself.  *'  Oh,  don't  trouble 
moon ;  the  third,  one  with  the  stars,  yourself  about  that,'  said  the  ch^ 
These  were  their  every-day  clothes ;  lie  down  in  me  again ;  I  shall  take 
on  feast-days  they  wore  much  finer  you  into  the  castle,  but  you  must  get 
ones.  out  of  it  without  m^  help.'  *  Be  it 
''They  challenged  him  to  a  game  so,'  said  he  getting  inside.  The  lid 
at  ball,  and  played  so  skilfully  that  closed,  and  away  it  went  under  the 
he  was  beaten,  and  lost  his  temper,  water,  and  into  the  castle.  '  Thank 
Flying  into  a  passion  he  cried  out.  you  kindly,*  said  he,  'and  tell  your 
'I  wish  the  earth  would  open  ana  mistress  how  grateful  I  am  for  her 
swallow  you  all!'  No  sooner  said  assistance.'  The  chest  vanished,  and 
than  done.  The  princesses  disap-  on  he  went  from  one  hall  to  another 
peared  the  same  moment,  and  the  till  he  met   his  sister.    'Oh,  dear 
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brother,  what  brings  you  here  V  said  smith  was  steel  also.    '  My  sister/ 

she.    'I  am  come  to  deliver  you/  said  he,  'told  me  you  would  want 

said  he.    *  Alas !  I  am  in  the  power  my  help.    You  are  iron,  but  that  \b 

of  the  seven-headed  dragon.'    '  I  will  not  enough  for  your  next  fight ;  yon 

fight  him,*  said  the  prince; 'show  me  must  be  steeL    So,  by  his  art  he 

to  the  armour-room.'  made  the  prince  as  liard  as  steeL 

''She  brought  him  to  that  cham-  Then  he  wenton  courageously  towards 
ber,  and  whue  he  was  choosing  his  the  golden  castle,  which  was  shimmer- 
arms  and  armour,  he  spied  a  phial  ing  a  far  way  off.  When  he  came  near, 
with  the  word  dragon- strength  he  saw  that  it  stood  on  webbed  feet, 
written  on  it.  He  took  it,  and  and  was  escaping  from  him;  but 
drained  it  to  the  bottom,  and  the  with  one  hand  he  held  a  foot  fast,  and 
same  moment  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  with  the  other  he  broke  open  the 
'  It  is  the  seven-headed  dragon,'  said  door,  and  walked  in. 
the  princess j  'he  is  coming  home.  "There  he  met  the  nine-headed 
He  nings  his  huzoaany  (war-club)  dragon,  who  said  to  him:  '  You  are 
before  him  when  he  is  ten  miles  a  stout  fellow  ;  I  will  fight  with  you. 
away,  and  when  it  strikes  the  castle  Be  you  an  iron-wheel,  and  I  a  paper- 
the  door  opens.'  Just  as  she  spoke  wheel.  We  shall  run  at  one  another 
the  dragon  was  before  theuL  '  Man,  from  the  tops  of  two  hills.'  '  No,' 
what  do  you  want  here  V  said  he  very  said  Laczi.  '  Be  you  the  iron-wheel, 
angry.  '  I  want  to  fight  with  you,'  I  will  be  the  paper-wheeL'  They 
said  he.  '  I  must  first  see  if  you  are  ran  down  the  hill-sides  at  one  another, 
worthy  of  the  honour,'  said  the  met  with  a  shock  in  the  hollow,  and 
dragon.  the  iron  wheel  had  a  nail  broken, 

"  He  made  a  sign  to  the  princess,  and  this  the  prince  knew  was  one  of 

and  she  went  and  brought  a  stone  his  heads. 

loaf  and  a  wooden  knife.    The  dragon  "Then  said  the  dragon,  'Let  us 

cut  off  a  piece  with  the  knife,  and  fight  as  two  flamea    Be  you  a  red 

then  handed  it  to  the  prince.    He  flame  and  I  a  blue  flame.*    '  No,  said 

cut  off  another,  and  the  dragon  was  Laczi ;  '  I  wilTbe  the  blue  flame  and 

astonished.    *I  see  you  are  worthy  you  the  red.'    So  it  was,  and  they 

to  fight  with  me,'  said  he.  rushed  at  one  another.    Just  then  a 

"  They  went  on  an  iron  floor  and  cormorant  flew  past,  and   the  red 

fought  The  prince  seized  the  dragon,  flame  cried: '  Cormorant,  cormorant ! 

and  dashed  him  down,  and  he  sunk  let  a  drop  of  water  fall  on  the  blue 

to  his  knee  in  the  iron  floor.    But  he  flame  and  I  shall  ^ve  you  one  of  my 

sprung  up,  seized  the   prince,   and  heads.'    'No,'  said  the  blue  fiamo, 

sunk  him  up  to  his  hips  in  the  floor.  '  but  let  a  drop  fall  on  the  red  flame. 

He  recovered  himself,  arose,  and  this  and  I  shall  give  you  his  nine  heads, 

time  he  dashed  the  dragon  into  the  The  cormorant  did  so.    He  let  a  drop 

floor  as  deep  as  his  neck.    Then  he  fall  on  the  red  flame,  and  it  hissea, 

drew  his  brand,  and  struck  off  the  and  was  extinguished.    So  the  prince 

seven  heads.  took  his  sister  with  the  moon-robei 

"'You  have  freed  me   from  the  and  brought  her  to  the  smith,  ana 

dragon,  dear  brother,'  said  the  prin-  asked  him  to  take  her  to  her  father, 

oess, '  but  how  shall  we  get  over  the  and  he  himself  went  on  in  search  of 

bridge  f    '  Don't  be  troubled  about  his  youngest  sister  and  his  brothers, 

that/  said  he,  pulling  up  the  body,  "  He  went  on  and  on  till  he  came 

and  stripping  off  the  hide.    This  he  to  a  hayrick  all  on  fire,  and  he  heard 

laid  on  tne  oridge,  and  as  sharply  a  serpent  inside  calling  out,  'Help, 

and  fiercely  as  the  knives  cut,  the  help !  or  I  shall  be  burned !'    The 

hide  held  out,  and  the  brother  and  prince  ran  over,  and  took  her  out. 

sister  got  across.    There  they  were  '  I  am  very  thankful  to  you,' said  she. 

met  by  the  aged  woman.    She  took  '  I  am  the  serpent-king's  daughter, 

the  princess  by  the  ai*m,  and  said.  Come  with  me  to  his  castle,  and  he 

'  I  snail   take  you  home   to   your  will  reward  you  for  my  rescue.    But 

father.    You,  Irince  Laczi,  find  out  do   not  take  what  he  offers  you. 

my  brother  the  smith,  and  he  will  Choose  the  leanest  horse,  tiie  most 

help  you  farther.'  rusty  sword,  and  the  worst  shirt,  the 

''So  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  a  longest  unwashed,  in  the  house,  and 

smithy,  which  was  all  steel,  and  the  you  won't  be  sorry.' 
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"  When  they  reached  the  castle  the    prince  went  to  the  stall,  and  told  all 
serpent-king  was  right  glad  to  see  his    to  the  scrubby  steed.    'The  dragon 
daughter  safe,  and  offered  the  prince    was  a  fool,'  said  he, '  for  not  demand- 
gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  and    ing  me  along  with  the  rest.    Ask 
all  magic  secrets.    But  the  prince    him,  as  a  last  favour,  to  put  yon  on 
would  take  none  of  them.    '  If  }rou    my  back  when  you  are  aead.    The 
wish  to  reward  me,'  said  he,  'give    dragon  complied,  and  after  cutting 
me  the  most  shabby-looking  horse  in    the  prince  in  a  hundred  pieces,  he  put 
your  stables,  the  rustiest  sword  in    all  the  fragments  in  a  bag,  and  tied 
your  armoury,  and  the  worst  shirt  in    it  on  the  shabby  horse, 
your  house.'    The  serpent-king  was       "The  serpent-king  heard  a  great 
silent  for  a  moment:  then  said  he,    clatter  far  away.    '  Some  misfortune 
1 1  see  my  daughter  has  been  instruct-    has  happened  to  Prince  Laczi,'  said  he 
ing  you.'    '  You  have  done  well,'  said    to  his  aaughter.    '  Tatos  is  neighing 
she  ;  *  the  horse  is  a  Tatos  (Magic   in  rage.'    JECe  went  and  kindled  a  fire 
horse)*,  the  sword  cuts  down  every    in  the  court,  and  soon  Tatos  was 
enemy  so  long  as  it  is  not  cleaned    rushing  into  it,  and  swallowing  it  up. 
from  rust,  and  the  shirt  is  impenetra-    This  cooled  him  somewhat,  and  he 
ble  so  long  as  it  remains  unwashed,    then  groaned  out, '  I  brins  my  master 
These  three  gifts  will  help  you  to    all  hacked  in  pieces.'    Tnat  was  aJl 
finish  your  task.'  ho  said.    The  serpent-king  then  sent 

''  So  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  his  serpents  on  every  side  to  gather 
castle  of  the  twelve-headed  dragon,  healing  herbs,  and  then  he  put  all  the 
His  sister  with  the  starry  robe  cried  pieces  together,  each  in  its  own  place, 
when  she  saw  him,  and  said,  '  What  The  serpents  soon  returned  with  the 
brings  you  here  to  be  lost  as  your  herbs ;  the  king  put  them  all  in  a 
brothers  and  I  myself  arel'  They  cauldron,  and  boiled  them,  and 
are  hanging  in  the  chimney,  and  1  washed  the  remains  of  the  prince 
amobliged  to  make  the  fire  to  smoke  with  the  broth.  He  came  to  life, 
them.'  *  Never  fear,'  said  he ;  '  mv  stood  up,  and  was  more  beautiful  ana 
sword  will  free  you  from  your  thraf-  strong  tnan  he  was  before.  His  right 
dom.'  '  Ah !'  said  she,  '  strength  is  shoulder  had  fallen  out  during  the 
of  no  avail  The  wife  of  the  twelve-  rapid  flight  of  Tatos  ;  so  the  serpent- 
headed  dragon  is  a  sorceress,  and  she  king  filled  its  place  with  one  of  gold 
has  cast  such  a  spell  that  we  are  for    and  ivoiy. 

ever  lost  if  any  one  fights  her  hus-  "  Away  went  the  prince  again  to 
band  for  our  sake.  You  must  ransom  free  his  sister  and  brother&  When 
us  from  him.'  'That  I  will  do,'  said  he  came  near  the  dragon's  castle  he 
he.  Just  then  the  dragon  and  his  changed  himself  into  a  horscL  and 
wife  came  into  the  castle  in  great  sprung  over  the  court-yard  vralL  The 
stsito.  When  they  were  alighting  out  dragon's  wife  felt  that  a  magic  power 
of  their  carriage,  thus  said  Prince  was  along  with  the  beast,  and  she 
Laczi,  'My  Lord,  allow  me  to  ransom  cried,  'Dear  husband,  if  you  don't 
the  two  princes  and  the  princess  with  roast  the  liver  of  that  horse  for  me, 
the  starry  robe.'  The  aragon's  wife  I  shall  die.'  He  called  his  attendants 
answered,  '  Thou  art  Prince  LaczL  to  kill  the  stood,  but  while  they  were 
Give  us  the  rusty  sword  which  hangs  preparing  to  do  his  bidding,  the  prin- 
at  thy  side,  and  the  old  shirt  which  cess  with  the  starry  robe  came  over 
is  upon  thee.'  '  These  are  things  of  to  him.  '  Dear  horse,'  said  she, '  you 
th3  highest  value,  but  my  sister  and  feel  for  my  misfortunes.  It  is  a  pity 
brothers  are  of  more.'  So  he  ungirt  you  should  die.'  '  If  you  grieve  for 
his  sword,  and  took  off  his  shirt,  and  me,'  said  he, '  catoh  the  first  two  drops 
handed  them  to  the  dragon,  '0  of  my  blood  when  I  get  my  death- 
thou  fool  r  said  he,  'to  part  with  wound,  and  throw  them  into  the  dra- 
such  precious  things:  now  must  you  gon's  garden.' 
die.'  '  If  I  must,  I  can't  help  it,'  "  This  she  did,  and  the  first  thing 
said  the  prince :  '  but  first  let  me  bid  the  dragon's  wife  saw  there  in  the 
farewell  to  my  norse.'  morning  from  her  chamber-window, 

"  He  granted  this  request,  and  the    was  a  beautiful  apple- tree  with  golden 
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fruit  on  ii     She  knew  there  was  and  he  and  his  bride  loved  one  aa- 

magie  power  abont  it,  and  said  to  her  othei  till  their  death." 

htuband.     '  If  jaa  don't  give  me  my  . 

breakfast  off  the  eooked  wood  of  that  pkx go. 
tree  I  shall  die.'    So  he  sent  his  ser- 

vants^  to  cat  it  down,  bat  before  they  There  were  three  ininceSy  brothers) 

were  ready,  the  princess  with  the  who  went  to  seek  their  fortanes  be- 

starry  robe  was  standing  by  it,  and  cause  they  were  left  very  poor  at 

the  same  words  passed  b^ween  tiiem  their  fieU^her  s  death.     After  sotne 

as  before.  *  Throw,'  said  the  tree, '  the  hoars'  trarelling  thejr  began  to  tfank 

first  two  chips  that  fisll  from  the  ent  about  their  lodging  for  the  night   *  1 

into  the  dragon's  pond,'  and  the  prin-  shall  shoot  an  arrow,'  said  the  eldest^ 

oess  did  so.  *and  we  will  sleep  whoe  it  lights.' 

^  Next  morning  the  first  thing  the  So  they  followed  its  coarse  for  a  day 

dragon's  wife  saw  when  she  looked  and  a  night.    At  last  it  fell,  and  tlie 

out  of  her  window,  was  a  lovely  gold  eldest  said  to  his  brothers,  *Iie  down 

fish  in  the  pond.     '  Husband,'  said  and  sleep ;  I  shall  watch  and  keep 

^e, '  if  yon  don't  give  me  my  break-  the  fire  burning.'    They  did  so. 

fast  off  that  gold  fish,  I  shall  die.'  ''  At  midnight  a  dreadfol-looking 

*  Yon  must  get  it,'  said  he.    So  as  he  wild  boar  came  up.     He  had  two 

had  no  fishing  tackle,  and  was  a  good  golden  tusks,  and  he  and  the  prince 

swimmer,  he  prepared  to  plunge  in.  had  a  severe  fight    At  last  he  was 

But  first  he  took  off  his  sword,  as  it  overcome,  apd  the  prince  tore  out  the 

might  be  in  his  way,  and  then  his  tasks,  and  put  them  in  his  satcbeL 

shut,  as  a  drop  of  water  would  make  At  daybreak  they  set  out  again,  and 

it  lose  its  virtue,  and  then  he  went  after  some  hours'  travelling,  said  the 

in  head  foremost  The  same  moment  second  eldest, '  I  shall  hx  on  our  next 

out  jumped  the  gold  fish  on  the  bank,  sleeping  -  place.'     He  discharged  an 

shook  itsdf ,  and  there  the  frightened  arrow,  and  for  three  days  and  three 

dragon  saw  Laczi  standing   before  nights  they  were  obliged  to  follow  it 

him ;  and  the  shirt  was  on  him,  and  before  they  got  a  sleep, 

the  sword  in  his  hand  before  the  dra-  '*  When  the  arrow  fell,  the  seeond 

gon  could  get  out  of  the  pond.  brother  /said, '  To-night  I  shall  bare 

"  The  witch,  seeing  what  had  hap-  my  turn.    You  two  may  take  3rour 

pened,  mounted  her  oroom-stick,  and  rest'     So  they  did,  and  at  midnight 

rode  away  through  the  air,  and  the  down  swept  a  frightfuMooking  vnl- 

dragon  begged  the  prince  to  tie  him  tore  with  two  silver  feathers  on  bia 

on  his  steed  when  he  was  dead,  think-  head,  and  a  dreadfid  combat  took 

ing  that  like   Laczi   himself,  that  place.    At  last  the  prince  killed  the 

would  bring  him  to  life  again.    The  bird,  plucked  out  the  two  feathers, 

prince  swept  off  all  his  h^ds  at  one  and  put  them  in  his  satchel. 

blow,  and  tied  his  body  on  his  horse.  They  set  out  again  at  dawn,  and 

Away  went  the  beast,  and  never  re-  when  they  had  travelled  some  time, 

turned  to  disturb  prince  or  princess,  gaid  Pengo  (the  youngest  prince).  *  It 

''  So  I^czi  took  his  Ivothers  out  of  is  my  turn  to  select  the  next  sleeping- 

the  chinmey,  and  the  princess  with  place'    He  let  fly  his  arrow,  and  it 

the  starry  robe,  and  he  set  forth  to  held  on  for  seven  days  and  seven 

the  palaee  of  the  serpent-king,  taking  nights  before  it  cut  the  grass.  *  Now,* 

their  brothers'  bodies  with  them  all  said  the  eldest,  while  they  were  mak- 

hard  and  swarthy.    When  they  en-  ing  the  fire,  *  It's  your  turn,  Pengo,  to 


daughter,'  said  the  serpent-king, '  and  a  man  and  a  knight,  and  will  take 

if  you  and  she  consent,  you  may  be  my  turn.'     So  the  other  two  fell 

married  within  a  week.'   He  restored  asleep,  and  he  watched, 

the  princes  by  the  broth  of  his  magic  About  midnight  he  heard  a  very 

herbs  to  life,  and  vigour,  and  beauty,  doleful  song,  and  it  so  affected  him 

and  a  great  wedding  was  soon  held,  that  be  walked  off  towards  the  point 

The  brothers  and  sister  soon  returned  from  which  it  came.  There  he  found 

and  rejoiced  their  family, — but  Laczi  a  small  gold  fish,  and  it  was  from  it 

remained  in  his  father-in-law's  court,  the  sad  melody  was  coming.    •  What 
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ails  you  V  aaid  Pengo.  ^  Ah/  said  the  ^  that  we  all  lerve  a  madcian  who  is 
creature,  ^the  river  there  beyond  only  a  span  in  height.  MeisbeBieg- 
latcly  overflowed  ita  banks.  I  swam  -ing  that  castle,  for  the  king  who  has 
out  over  the  banks,  and  did  not  set  three  the  most  beautiful  daughtere  in 
back  soon  enough,  and  when  this  the  world,  will  not  have  him  for  a 
little  pool  dries  I  must  di&'  *'  Not  son-in-law.'  '  Does  he  want  to 
so,'  said  the  prince ;  ^  I  will  take  you  marry  the  three  ]'  *  Oh,  no ;  he 
back  to  the  river.'  *  Good  youth,'  wishes  for  the  youngest  only.  The 
said  the  fish, '  take  one  of  my  scales,  eldest  he  will  give  to  his  second  son, 
and  whenever  you  are  in  need,  breathe  the  boar  with  the  gold  tusks;  the 
on  it  and  I  shall  be  at  your  side.'  second  daughter  is  to  be  the  wife  of 

Away  swam  the   fish,  and  back    his  eldest,  tae  vultoie  with  the  two 
went  the  prinoe  to  the  sleeping-place;    silver    feathers.'      'Oh,   ho  T   said 
but  when  he  reached  it  he  found  the    Pengo  to  himself ;  '  the  princesses 
fire  extinguished.    "  Now,"  said  he    must  do  without  husbands  \  my  bro- 
to  himself,  'My  brothers  vrill  think    thers  have  killed   them.'     But  he 
1  fell  asleep,    fie  climbed  into  a  tree,    didn*t  speak    aloud.      The  giants 
and  saw  a  light  at  a  great  distance,    went  on,  '  We  would  have  sacked 
and  then  came  down  and  travelled    the  castle  long  ago,  for  the  garrison 
towards  it.     As  he  was  hastening    sleep  a  great  deal,  but  that  cock 
along  Midnight  met  him  and  saluted    would  always  wake  them  up.    Well, 
him.     *  Be   pleased  to  stay  here,'    now  he  is  dead.    You  come  along 
said  Pengo^  Hill  I  fetch  fire  from    with  us.    There  is  a  crevice  in  the 
that    light*'     '  Ho,    ho,   ho  T   said    wall  which  yon  can  pass  through. 
Midnight ;  '  I  shall  have  come  and    and  open  tiie  door  to  us,  and  then 
gone  seven  times  before  you  come    the  castle  is  ours.    Quick,  for  our 
back.'      'You    won't    wait,'     said    master's  aunt,  the  big  serpent,   is 
Pengo ;  then  I  must  force  you,'     So    watching  at  the  other  side  of  the 
he  took  him  and  tied  him  to  a  tree,    castle.    If  she  gets  in  before  us  we*ll 
and  went  on*    Morning  Dawn  soon    be  disgraced.' 
met  him  and  saluted  him.     *  My  fire       "As  they  went  Pengo  heard  them 
has  gone  out/  said  Pengo.     '  Wait    whispering,  '  When  we  get  in  we 
here  if  you  please  till  I  oring  some    will  kill  this  fellow  not  to  lose  the 
from  that  iar-off  light'     *Ho,  ho,    honour  ourselves.'     *0h,  very  welll' 
ho  r  said  Morning  Dawn,   '  I  shall    said  Pengo  to  himself.    He  »>t  in 
have  come  and  gone  seven  times  be-    through  the  opening,   and  after  a 
fore  you  return.     'You  won't  wait,'    little  he  cried  out,  'I can't  open  the 
said  Pengo  ;   '  then  I'll  make  you    door,  but  I  shall  pull  you  in  one  by 
wait'    So  he  fastened  her  to  a  tree,    one.'    So  one  giant  put  in  his  head, 
and  went  on.    He  travelled  and  tra-    and  it  was  no  sooner  in  than  it  was 
veiled,  and  at  last  he  came  near  the    cut  off  by  Pengo,  who  then  pulled  in 
fire.    Twelve  giants  stood  round  it    the  body.    The  next  giant  he  served 
He  bent  his  bow  and  shot  a  large    the  same  way,  and  the  next,  and  so 
burning  brand  out  of  the  fire  ;  but    on  till  all  were  killed, 
then  he  thought  to  himself,  '  This       "  Then  he  went  throngh  the  cham- 
will  look  as  if  I  wished  to  steal  it'    bers  of  the  castle^  and  he  found  the 
So  he  went  up  and  asked  leave  to    three  princesses  each  sitting  in  a 
carry  away  a  coaL    They  looked  at    separate  chamber.    The  first  had  a 
him  in  surpxise,  for  they  knew  what    whole  unlighted  candle  and  a  half 
he  had  just  done.    '  You  shall  have    consumed  one  before  her ;  the  second 
a  coal  and  welcome,  if  you  are  able    had  a  kerchief  round  her  neck,  the 
to  turn  that  spit'     There  was  an  ox    third  had  a  ring  on  her  finger.    He 
roasting  on  it^  but  Pengo  turned  it    lighted  the  long  candle  before  the 
with  one  finger.    '  Now  give  me  the    first,  and  took  away  the  half  one ;  he 
coal,'  said  he.    '  To  be  sure,  but  first    took  the  kerchief  from  the  second, 
shoot  us  that  cook  which  you  see    and  the  ring  from  the  third.    When 
watching;  on  the  wall  of  that  castle  on    he  came  into  the  king's  chamber,  he 
the  elifi.'     Pengo  shot,  and  down    saw   the   magician's  aunt,  the  big 
fell  the  bird,  and  great  was  the  de-    serpent,  getting  over  the  wall.    She 
light  of  the  giants.  was  as  thick  as  a  pine  tree,  but  he 

'"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this]'    took  a  fork  from  the   table,    and 
said  Pengo.    '  It  means,'  aaid  they,    fastened  her  to  the  wall.    He  cut  o£F 
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her  forked  tongue,  put  it  in  his  But  he  answered,  '  If  yon  do  not  be 
satchel,  and  vent  back  to  his  silent  I'll  sink  you  deeper,'  and  be 
brothers.  drove  on.     At  IsHt  Pengo  and  his 

"  He  took  a  brand  from  the  giants'  bride  drove  up.  ^  Help  me  out  of  the 
fire,  and  when  he  came  up  with  mud,  my  princ^'  said  the  small  man ; 
Morning  Dawn  he  unbound  her.  '  It  and  Pengo  align  ted  and  took  up  the 
is  time," said  she  ;  'for  seven  nights  little  creature.  But  the  moment  he 
and  seven  days  darkness  has  been  was  free  he  sprung  into  the  chariotL 
on  the  earth  since  I  was  bound.'  and  he  and  the  young  bride  vanished 
Then  he  loosed  Midnight  '  What  in  a  moment  Pengo  stopped,  put 
are  my  brothers  doing )'  '  They  his  regiment  in  mourning,  sent  them 
are  fast  asleep.'  So  he  came  to  where  back  to  his  father-in-law,  and  set 
they  were,  and  lighted  the  fire  ;  day  forward  in  search  of  his  lost  bride, 
dawned,  and  away  they  went  '*  He  wandered  on  an  entireday,  till 

*'  They  travelled  and  travelled  till  at  last  he  came  to  the  river  where  the 
they  came  to  an  inn  where  any  way-  gold  fish  lived.  He  called,  and  lo,  it 
farer  might  eat  and  drink  as  much  came  to  the  bank.  *  Where  is  my 
a8hei)leased,  andpay  nothine.  He  bride  V  said  Pengo.  'That  I  know 
also  might  stay  as  long  as  he  pleased,  not,'  said  the  fish ;  '  but  beyond  that 
but  when  he  was  going  away  he  hill  lives  a  wise  man  who  can  answer 
should  teU  his  own  history  or  relate  you  all  questions  except  three.'  Pengo 
some  story.  The  inn-keeper  was  came  into  the  presence  of  the  wise 
the  besieged  king^  and  his  daughters  man,  but  before  he  could  tell  what 
acted  as  barmaids,  and  they  ez-  he  wanted  the  other  spoke.  'I  know 
pected  to  hear  who  was  their  deliverer  what  you  seek.  You  shall  obtain 
by  making  travellers  tell  their  his-  your  bride,  but  first  you  must  give 
tories.  Pengo  made  no  secret  of  the  me  help.  I  have  been  already  sitting 
history  of  himself  and  his  brothers.       a  hundred  years  on  this  rock,  and 

''  He  had  not  half  told  hisstory  when  must  remain  so  till  my  lost  bride  and 
the  king  made  a  sign  to  his  eldest  her  weddins  ring  is  recovered.'  'And 
daughter,  and  out  she  went  The  where  are  they  V  said  Penga  '  That 
eldest  brother  laid  on  the  table  the  is  one  of  the  three  questions  which  I 
two  golden  tusks,  the  second  the  two  am  unable  to  answer,'  said  the  wise 
silver  feathers,  and  Pengo  the  half   man. 

burned  candle,  the  kerchief,  the  ring,  <'  Pengo  went  back  to  the  fish,  and 
and  the  serpent's  tongue.  Just  then  asked  him  where  was  the  bride  of  the 
four  golden  chariots,  each  with  six  wise  man.  'She  is  in  the  castle  of 
horses,  drove  into  the  yard.  In  the  adamant,'  said  he.  'You  will  have 
first  the  king  drove  away,  and  in  the  sreat  trouble  to  rescue  her,  and  if  you 
other  three  the  princes  and  princesses,  fail,  it  is  all  over  with  you.  How- 
the  eldest  with  the  eldest,  the  second  ever,  put  me  in  a  large  bottle  of 
with  the  second,  and  the  youngest  water,  and  I  shall  counsel  and  help 
princess  with  Pengo.  In  the  king's  you  in  your  troubles.' 
castle  they  held  high  state,  and  the  "Pengo  did  as  the  fish  bade,  and 
three  marriages  were  celebrated  on  came  to  the  adamant  castle.  '  E^t 
the  same  day.  nothing  here,'  said  the  fish,  '  bat 

"After  some  time  the  princes  began  what  is  white  in  colour,  and  speak 
to  think  about  returning  to  tlieir  own  not  at  all.'  They  went  in.  The  walls 
kingdom.  So  their  father-in-law  gave  were  bhick,  and  black  bread  and  black 
them  gold  and  silver  in  plenty,  and  a  wine  were  on  the  table.  Pengo  did 
regiment  of  soldiers  to  each,  and  they  not  touch  them.  When  he  lay  down 
\  et  out.  at  night,  black  spirits  came  and  cud<r- 

"  The  eldest  couple  were  in  the  first  elled  him,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word, 
chariot,  and  as  they  drove  along  they  Next  morning  the  walls  were  red, 
saw  a  man  only  a  span  in  length,  but  everything  was  red,  and  red  bread 
with  a  beard  seven  ells  long,  and  he  and  red  wine  were  placed  on  the  table, 
lying  in  the  mud.  '  Help  me  out  of  He  neither  ate  nor  drank  anything, 
the  mud,  my  prince,'  said  he ;  but  the  however.  When  night  came,  and  be 
prince  took  no  notice,  and  on  went  was  Iving  down,  red  spirits  came  and 
the  chariot    When  the  second  couple    whacked  {walki^tC)  him ;  still  he  never 


ca.ne  up  thelittle  man  cried  out  again,    opened  his  mouth. 
*  Help  me  out  of  the  mud,  my  prince.'       ''Next morning  tl 


the  walls  were  white, 
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the  furniture  white ;  and  white  bread  found.'    '  Begone  and  bring  me  that 

and  white  wine  were  on  the  table,  ring,  or  youVe  a  dead  jack.' 
Pengo  ate  and  drank  freely,  and  at       *'He  went  away  grumDiing,and  came  . 

ni^ht  white  spirits  came  to  his  bed-  back  with  it  in  some  time.    Scarcely 

side  and  sang  the  sweetest  songs,  but  was  it  in  the  hand  of  the  wise  man 

he  made  no  sign  of  the  pleasure  they  when  his  strength  returned.    Tip  he 

gave  him.    Next  mommg  the  gold  stood,  and  pressed  his  bride  to  hia 

fiih  said  to  him, '  You  have  stood  the  heart.    Then  said  he  to  Pengo, '  Your 

trial  well.     Go  now  to  the  stable  bride   is  in  the  ninty-ninth  island 

where  you  will  find  four  black  fillies,  of  the  sea.    Go  thither,  and  if  she 

One  is  the  bride  of  the  wise  man,  the  loves  you  still,  she  will  tell  you  where 

others  are  the  brides  of  the  wolf-  the  strength  of  her  keeper  lies.  What 

king,  the  eagle-king,  and  the  raven-  you  are  to  do  further  I  know  not, 

king.    The  witch  to  whom  this  castle  tor  it  is  one  of  the  three  things  hidden 

belongs   secures   brides   to   be  her  from  me.'    So  the  gold  fish  called  the 

coursers  whenever  she  can,  and  when  whale,  Pengo  got  on  his  back,  and 

she  obtains  a  new  one  she  drowns  the  away  they  went  swimming, 
eldest  of  her  stock.     You  will  see       *'  When  thev  came  to  the  ninety- 

herself  in  the  shape  ofa  gadfly  light-  ninth  island,  his  bride  met  him  on 

ing  on  them  one  after  another,  and  the  strand  and  hung  about  his  neck, 

tormenting  them.     Catch  or  strike  '  Have  you  come  at  last  to  free  me. 

her  if  you  can,  and  her  power  will  be  dear  husband )'  said  she.  *  Certainly,^ 

at  an  end.'  said  he  ;  '  but  first  you  must  tell  me 

*' He  found  herflyingabout  from  one  where  the  strength  of  the  span-long 

to  the  other,  tormentmi;;  them.    He  man  lies.'    '  That  I  cannot'  said  she. 

held  on  striking  at  her  till  at  last  she  '  He  is  now  taking  hia  after-dinner 

was  touched,  and  fell  down  in  the  nap  at  the  sixty-sixth  island,  as  he 

appearance  of  an  old  hag,  and  the  does  every  day.    When  he  returns  I 

steeds  appeared  in  their  own  shapes  shall  endeavour  to  find  out  his  secret 

of  beautiful  young  women.    While  Go  and  remain  hid  till  morning,  and 

he  and  they  were  quitting  the  stable,  then  come  back.'    He  did  sa 
the  witch  gave  a  great  cry,  and  sprung       "The  man  of  the  span's  length  soon 

into  the  lake.  returned  from  the  sixty-sixth  island, 

"Pengo  brought  the  voun^  women  and  the  princess  thus  spoke  to  him  : 
into  the  presence  of  the  wise  man,  '  You  are  alwavs  telling  me  you  love 
wlio  was  much  rejoiced,  and  was  me  much,  but  how  can  I  believe  you, 
going  to  rise,  but  found  he  could  not  for  you  give  me  no  proof  of  it'  '  What 
'  Where  is  the  wedding-ring  )*  said  proofdo  you  want  r  said  he.  'I  wish 
he.  *Alas!'  said  his  bride,  'the  you  to  let  me  know  where  your 
witch  snatched  it  from  me  the  day  strength  is  hidden.'  *  That  is  easily 
she  forced  me  away.  I  know  not  done.  It  lies  in  that  log  at  the  door.' 
what  she  has  done  with  it .'  The  wise  '  Oh.  then,'  said  the  princess^  *  it  must 
man  thought  for  a  while,  and  then  not  oe  left  about  so  carelessly^  Bring 
said, '  It  is  either  in  the  air  or  in  the  it  here  till  I  put  it  in  the  chest'  The 
water.'  Just  as  he  spoke  up  came  little  man  laughed.  *  I  have  deceived 
the  wolf*  king,  the  eagle-king,  and  the  you,'  said  he.  'My  strength  lies  in 
raven-king,  and  great  was  their  joy  that  besom.'  She  immediately  took 
on  meeting  with  their  brides.  '  it  is  the  besom  and  put  it  in  the  chest, 
not  in  the  air,'  said  the  eagle-king  but  the  span-lone  man  laughed  again, 
and  the  raven-king,  '  or  we  would  '  I  have  deceived  you  again,'  said  he. 
have  knowledge  of  it'  '  Perhaps  it  '  It  lies  in  this  oven-fork.'  She  took 
is  in  the  sea,'  said  the  gold  fish.  He  the  fork,  and  wrapped  it  up  in  three 
called  all  the  fiishes  together,  but  no  or  four  tolds  of  linen,  and  laid  it  along 
one  had  seen  the  ring.  '  Are  all  here  1'  with  the  rest, 
said  he.  'All,' said  a  voice,  'but  the  "'I  see  now,'  said  he,  Hhat  you 
limping  pike.'  '  Let  us  wait  for  the  love  ma  dearly,  and  I  shall  tell  you 
pike,'  said  the  gold  fish.  After  a  the  truth.  Mv  strength  is  not  in  the 
while  came  the  lame  fellow.  '  What  log.  nor  in  the  besom,  nor  in  the  oven- 
has  kept  you  so  long  V  said  the  ^old  fork,  but  in  the  wood.  A  golden 
fish.  ^I  was  at  the  ale-house  drink-  stream  flows  there,  and  when  I  sleep, 
ing  the  value  of  a  ring  which  I  lately  a  golden  hart  comes  to  drink  at  that 
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atream.    If  that  hartshould  bekiUedi  flung  it  back  to  him,  and  at  the  nine 

a  lamb  would  issue  from  him,  and  if  time  gaye  a  slight  squeeze  to  the  eoek- 

he  escaped  I  would  be  still  strong,  chafer.     Spans  Length  felt  at  the 

If  the  lamb  be  slain,  a  duck  would  moment  that  some  of  hia  strength 

fly  out  of  him,  and  if  it  got  safe  off  was  gone,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 

my  strength  would  still  be  preserved,  free  the  cockchafer,  and  recover  it 

If  the  duck  perishes,  a  cockchafer  He  had  not  strength  to  throw  back 

would    spring   out   of    its    uaouth.  the  club,  so  he  put  it  on  his  shoulder, 

When  it  dies  my  strength  dies  with  it.  and  came  back  step  by  stop. 

"Next  day  when  Span's  Length  "When  ho  met  Pengo  he  spoke 
went  to  sleep  in  the  eixty-sixth  isle,  friendly  to  him,  offered  to  give  biia 
the  princess  told  Pen^o  what  she  had  all  his  treasures,  release  the  princess, 
jieard,  and  away  he  went  into  the  and  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
wood.  The  first  thing  he  met  was  alliance  with  him.  Bat  Pengo  knew 
a  wolf,  and  just  as  he  was  going  to  his  villanous  heart,  and  that  if  he 
let  iiy  at  him  ho  cried  out,  *  Don't  agreed,  the  magician  would  keep  no 
shoot.  The  wolf-kiiig  sent  me  here  terms  when  he  recovered  hia  strength, 
to  help  you.*  A  little  farther  on  an  So  he  answered,  *  You  are  a  false- 
eagle  began  to  fly  round  and  round  henrted  wretch,  who  has  repaid  good 
over  his  head.  When  Pengo  had  the  by  evil  You  must  die,*  and  hayiflg 
arrow-head  on  the  string  he  stopped  said  so  he  threw  the  cockchafer  into 
hia  hand  with  the  same  words,  the  oven.  It  was  burned  up  in  a 
putting  the  eagle-king  for  the  wolf-  moment,  and  in  the  same  instant  the 
king.  A  raven  then  met  him  and  the  evil  sorcerer  crumbled  to  dust 
same  thing  took  place*  "Pengo  conducted  his  bride  to  her 

"  At  last  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  father^s  court,  and  great  joy  did  their 

golden  river,  and  hid  himself  in  a  coming  spread  around.     There  was 

thicket,  and  it  was  not  long  till  the  soon  a  great  festival,  and  there  came 

golden  hart  came  and  looked  care-  to  it  the  wise  man  and  his  wife,  the 

fully  round  him.    As  all  was  still  he  wolf-king  and  his  wife,  the  eagle-king 

plunged  into  the  river  and  be^n  to  and  his  wife,  the  raven-king  and  bis 

enjoy  his  bath.     Pengo  bent  his  bow  wife,  and  I  am  not  able  to  describe 

and  shot  him  dead,  but  as  he  fell  a  the  joy  and  happiness  of  everyone, 

golden  lamb  issued  from  him,  and  and  the  last  time  1  heard  about  them 

began  to  run  away.    The  wolf  was  theywere  as  happyas  ever  they  wera" 
waiting  for  this ;  he  sprung  after  the 

lamb  seized  him  and  began  to  tear  ^bb  oukn  MATcun. 
him.     Then  a  wild  duck  rushed  out 

of  the  lamb's  mouth,  and  flew  up-  ^There  once  lived  a  oount  and 

wards.     The  eaffle   who  had  been  countess   who   tenderly   loved  one 

waiting  in  the  clouds,  darted  down,  another,  and   the  only  thine  that 

caught  the  duck  and  killed  it  in  a  troubled  them  was  that  they  had  no 

moment,  but  not  till  the  cockchafer  child.     However  twelve  years  after 

was  free  out  of  its  mouth  and  away,  their  marriage  a  son  waa  bom,  hut 

But  the  raven  made  a  dart  through  his  mother  died  next  dav.    With  her 

the  air,  and  brought  it  unhurt  in  his  last  breath  she  told  her  nusband  that 

bill  to  Pengo,  who  wrapped  it  in  his  if  the  child's  feet  ever  touched  the 

handkerchief.     He  came  to  the  ma-  earth  he  would  come  under  the  power 

gician*8  house,  and  told  hia  princess  of  a  wicked  sorceress, 

that  he  had  now  the  life  and  strength  ' '  Great  care  was  taken  by  his  nunsB 

of  her  gaoler  in  his  hand,  and  she  about  him  till  he  became  three  or  fear 

kindled  a  fire  in  the  oven.  years  old,  and  then  a  curious  chair 

*^  When  the  little  man  woke  on  the  was  made  for  him  in  which  he  oonld 

sixty-sixth  island,  he  flung  lus  war-  guidehimself  round  lawns  and  gardens, 

olub  to  his  house  as  he  waa  wont  to  and  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  ordered 

do,  and  then  sprung  to  the  seventieth  by  the   doctors   to   ridei     In  tiiifl 

island.    Pengo  lifted  the  club,  and  exercise  he  was  always  attended  by 


*  Th«  leader  wfll  ezciue  the  absence  of  the  two  repetitions  In  the  Belf-same  wotda*   I< 
b  more  however  than  the  fireside  heareis  would  do. 
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his  senrants,  and  little  by  little  all  that  it  was  bo.    She  then 'told  him 

appeared  to  forget  what  awaited  liim  that  she  was  also  in  the  sorceress's 

if  his  foot  tououod  earth.  power,  and  should  remain  black  antil 

"  One  day  when  he  was  a  good  dis-  a  voung  person  would  pity  her  and 

tance  from  the  house,  ho  saw  before  aid  her  to  cross  the  river  that  lav  be- 

him  a  river  with  reeds  growing  thick  yond  the  wood  where  they  would  be 

on  it«  bank.  He  made  his  horse  spring  safe,  as  the  witches  power  did  not  ex- 

ovcr  it,  and  just  as  his  feet  touched  tend  to  any  living  thing  beyond  it 

the  other  bank,  a  frightened   hare  "He  was  glad  to  hear  her  words, and 

darted  out,  and  away  with  him»    The  promised  if  she  would  assist  him  to 

prince  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  perform  his  task^  he  would  assist  her. 

mst  up  with  him  when thegirth  broke.  She  then  told  him  the  sorceress  was 

The  saddle  turned,  the  prince  came  to  her  own  mother,  who  would  put  her 

tlio  ground,  and  vanished  from  his  to  death  if  she  would  find  out  that 

followers'  sight  the  same  instant.  she  had  given  him  the  least  help. 

''  They  sought  for  him  in  great  con-  "  After  making  him  promise  again 

fusion  on  every  side,  but  all  in  vain,  that  he  would  reveal  nothing  to  her 

and  at  last  were  obliged  to  return  mother,  she  gave  him  a  drinuc  which 

with  the  dismal  news  to  the  Count,  put  him  in  a  sweet  sleep.    Great  was 

He  guessed  it  was  the  work  of  the  nis  surprise  when  he  woke,  to  find 

wicked  sorceress,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  glass  axe  whole  and  sound  at  his 

his  great  grief  he  never  gave  up  the  feet,  and  every  tree  in  the  wood  lying 

hope  of  recovering  liis  son  some  day  level  on  the  ground, 

or  other.  "  He  returned  across  the  cloud- 

^ ^  The  moment  the  Count  touclfed  the  bridge,  and  greatly  astonished  the  hag 

earth  he  felt  himself  in  the  grasp  of  the  by  showing  her  the  sound  axe,  and  tell- 

sorceress  who  immediately  conveyed  ing  her  that  the  wood  was  cut  down, 

him  to  her  castle  which  stood  in  mid-  She  questioned  him  if  he  had  seen  or 

sea.    Before  it  a  bridge  of  clouds  rose  spoken  to  the  black  maiden,  but  he 

and  stretched  away^  till  it  met  land  held  out  firmly  that  he  had  not    So 

with  woods,  and  hiUs,  and  valleys.  she  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 

"  When  tney  arrived,  the  sorceress  cup  of  water  for  his  supper,  and  put 

told  him  he  was  to  begin  his  business  him  in  a  small  damp  closet  to  sleep, 

at  once,  and  to  expect  the  severest  *'  At  dawn  of  day  she  aroxised  him, 

punishment  if  he  did  not  strictly  per-  gave  him  the  glass  hatchet,  and  bade 

form  it  She  gave  him  a  glass  hatcnet,  nim  have  all  the  trees  cut  into  small 

and  bade  him  cross  that  bridge  of  billets,  and  piled  up  before  sunset 

clouds,  and  have  every  tree  in  the  If  not  he  might  prepare  himself  for 

forest  on  the  other  side  cut  down  be-  dreadful  punishment,  which  would 

fore  night     Above  all  she  charged  likewise  await  him  if  he  spoke  to  the 

him  on  no  account  to  speak  to  tlie  black  maid. 

black  maiden  that  was  sometimes  **  This  day's  task  was  no  lighter  than 

seen  in  that  wood.  yesterday's,  but  he  crossed  the  bridge 

"  With  a  sorrowful  heart  the  Count  with  a  stouter  heart  to  encounter  it, 

commenced  to  cross  the  cloud-bridge  for  he  had  confidence  in  the  assist- 

which  seemed  to  sink  under  his  feet  anco  of  the  black  maiden.    She  met 

at  every  step.    At  last  he  got  into  the  him  as  soon  as  the  bridge  was  behind 

wood,  but  the  first  stroke  he  gave  on  him,  greeted  him  kindly,  asked  him 

the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  axe  flew  into  what  ne  had  to  do,  gave  him  a  drink 

a  thousand  pieces.    Now  he  was  in  a  which  put  him  asleep,  and  when  he 

state  of  the  deepest  misery,  and  wan-  awoke  tnere  was  the  wood  all  chopped 

dered  here  and  there,  and  gave  him-  in  billets  and  piled  up. 

self  up  for  lost    At  last  he  felt  tired  "  The  hag  was  again  much  surprised 

out  and  anxious  for  a  little  rest    He  to  see  the  hatchet  whole,  and  hear 

lay  down,  and  hardly  did  he  touch  that  the  logs  and  branches  were  piled 

the  ground  till  he  was  fast  asleep.  up,  and  she  cross-examined  him  whe- 

"  Something  disturbed  him  after  a  tner  he  had  seen  the  black  girl,  or  got 

while  and  when  he  awoke  he  saw  a  any  help  from  her.    He  kept  silence 

bhick  girl  standing  before  him.    She  or  denied  that  he  had  seen  her,  and 

creeted  him  kinmy,  and  asked,  was  the  sorceress  was  obliged  to  be  satia- 

ne  obliged  to  obev  the  sorceress  who  fied. 

owned  the  wood  v    He  made  a  sign  '^  The  third  day's  task  was  the  hard- 
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est  of  all  for  he  was  to  erect  a  building  allure  him  to  eat  one  of  them,  V*^*  ^® 

on  the  shore,  and  every  part  of  it  was  only  tossed  them  about  with  his  bill, 

to  be  of  gold,  silver  or  precious  stones,  flew  along  the  water  backwards  and 

and  he  was  to  find  all  these  things  by  forwards ;    dived  here    and   th^ 

himself.    He  set  out  over  the  bridge  and  mocked  the  witch  in  a  hundred 

with  great  hope,  and  on  the  shore  he  ways. 

found  all  sorts  of  tools, — axes,  ham-  "  She  got  so  furious  and  annoyed  at 

mers,  spades,  &c,  but  not  the  smallest  seeing  her  own  frightful  face  reflected 

bit  of  silver  or  gold,  or  appearance  of  in  the  lake  that  she  determined  to 

a  precious  stone.  try  another  trick.     She  went  back 

"  He  was  becoming  uneasy  enough  and   hid   behind  a   rock,   and    the 

till  he  caught  sight  of  the   black  moment  the  black  maid  resumed  her 

maiden  standing  partly  behind  a  rock,  own  shape,  and  restored  the  count 

and  beckoning  to  him.    She  was  con-  his  own,  and  both  were  hastening  to 

cealing  herself  there  from  the  ^ight  of  the  edge  of  the  river,  she  was  after 

her  mother.    He  went  over  and  beg-  them  again  with  tlie  speed  of  the 

ged  her  help.     This  time  the  sor-  wild  deer.     When  she  thought  she 

ceress  was  on  the  watch  from  her  was  near  enough  she  was   about  to 

window.    When  the  Count  went  over  cast  a  dagger  at  them,  but  before  her 

to  the  rock  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  rose  a  chapel,  and  a  monk  was  stand- 

her  daughter  and  himself  in  conver-  iug  in  the  narrow  doorway, 

sation,  and  let  such  a  scream  out  of  ''  In  rage  she  flung  the  dagger  at 

her,  that  sea,  and  rocks,  and  all  re-  him,  but  had  the  grief  to  see  it  fall 

echoed  it,  and  with  her  clothes  and  at  her  feet  broken  in  pieces.     Her 

her  hair  streaming  back  in  the  wind,  wrath-  increased,  and  she  uttered  a 

she  got  on  the  bridge,  and  began  to  spell  to  make  the  earth  open,  and 

course  over  it  like  an  arrow.  swallow    the    building,    and    then 

*' The  Count  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  stamped  three  times  with  her  foot 

but  the  black  maid  bade  him  follow  She  saw  the  earth  gape,  and  heard 

her  with  all  the  speed  he  could  mus-  thunder  underground,    and    hoped 

ter.    So  while  he  thought  the  hag  that  fugitives  and   chapel   and  all 

was  just  behind  him  the  girl  after  would  soon  be  swallowed  up^     But 

pronouncing  a  charm,  flung  back  a  on  a  sudden  all  vanished,  and  she 

small  bit  ofrock,  and  there  before  the  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  dark  wood 

hag  was  a  gleaming  palace  whose  in-  and  the  bellowings  of  buffaloes  sod 

tricate  openings  and  passages  gave  bulls,  and  the  bowlings  of  bears  and 

her  much  delay  before  she  could  get  wolves  were  heard  at  hand, 

out  on  the  other  side.  "  While  she  was  striving  to  get  out 

*'  The  maid  was  rousing  the  Count  through  the  close  dark  wo^  the 
to  still  greater  speed  in  order  to  reach  black  maiden  put ,  the  young 
the  river  on  whose  farther  banks  they  Count  to  a  severe  proof  for  her  de- 
would  be  safe  from  the  evil  power  of  liverance.  She  instructed  him  what 
her  mother,  but  before  they  had  got  to  do,  gave  him  a  bow  and  sheaf  of 
over  half  the  way  he  was  terribly  arrows,  and  vanished.  Immediately 
dismayed  by  hearing  the  loud  cursing  a  furious  boar  came  rushine  on  him, 
of  the  witch  and  the  rustling  of  her  but  he  shot  an  arrow  into  his  brain 
clothes  as  she  was  sweeping  after  and  down  he  fell.  Out  of  his  jaws 
them.  With  everv  breath  he  drew  leaped  a  hare,  and  ran  away  like  the 
he  dreaded  to  feel  her  hand  on  his  wind,  but  another  arrow  stopped  his 
neck,  but  the  maiden  stopped,  pro-  flight.  Up  in  the  air  rose  a  dove 
nounced  a  magic  word,  and  she  be-  from  the  hare's  body,  and  she  flew 
came  a  lake,  and  the  Count  was  a  round  and  round  over  the  young 
drake  swimming  over  it  man's  head.    This  was  the  severest 

"  Then  the  angry  witch  uttered  task  of  all,  but  he  remembered  the 

charms  to  bring  thunder  and  hail  black  maiden's  charge,  and   let  fly 

down  on  the  runaway,  but  she  could  another    arrow.     Down   she    came 

not  disturb  the  water.  Then  she  mut-  fluttering,  and  when  he  went  to  take 

tered  more  charms,  and  a  mountain  her  up  he  found  only  an  egg.    Just 

of  sand  rose  at  her  feet  to  dry  the  then  a  hunroei^geier  (vulture)  was  seen 

lake,  but  it  only  pushed  the  water  on«  darting  down  on  him  from  the  deads. 

She  then  flung  a  shower  of  f^olden  He  waited  till  the  frightful  bird  came 

nuts  round  the  drake  thinkmg  to  near,  and  then  flung  the  egg  into  its 
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mouth.    The  bird  vanished  on  the  would  induce  trouble  and   mental 

moment,  and  the  fairest  young  girl  fatigue,  which  taking  the  inherent 

in  the  world  was  by  the  young  Count's  comforts  of  the  position  into  accoimt 

aide.  would  be  intolerable. 

"But  the  river  was  yet  to  be  crossed  The  stories  with  which  the  Hun- 

and  the  terrible  witch  had  just  cleared  garian  shepherds,  and  hunters,  and 

the  wood  and  was  racine  towards  soldiers    entertain    each    other    at 

them.    He  took  the  maiden  on  his  their  watch-fires,  afford  most  striking 

shoulder  and  rapidly  swam  to  the  example  of  kicking  hills  out  of  the 

other  side.    The  witch  attempted  to  way,  and  yet  stumbling  over  twigs, 

follow,  but  her  magic  power  ceased  We  evidently  possess  only  the  de* 

at  the  nigher  bank.      The    waves  graded  remains  of  the  original  inven- 

boiled  round  her  and  she  perished  tions,  which  were,  in  all  likelihood, 

miserably  beneath  them.  skilfullv  constructed.    The  narrator 

"The   Count  and    the   beautiful  probably  adjusted  the  power  proper 

damsel  went  forward  to  his  father's  to  each  demon,  witch,  or  sorcerer,  and 

house,  and  spread  joy  in  and  about  established  consistency  among  their 

it  for  days  and  days.    The  bride  had  actions  and  in  the  general  frame- work 

well  earned  the  happiness  she  now  of  the  tale.    But  the  stories  in  time 

enjoyed  with  her  bridegroom  and  the  lost  these  good  properties  to  a  great 

grateful  old  Count,  and  never  was  a  degree,  and  the  listenera  were  obliged 

bride  or  wife  more  beloved  by  her  to  content  themselves  with  a  succes- 

husbsmd."  sion  of  wild,  and  wonderful,  and  often 

ill-connected  exploits.   In  these  Hun- 

If  any  hard-headed,  captious,  and  garian  fireside  narratives  we  find 
intelligent  reader  lift  his  hands  and  powerful  sorcerers,  and  witches,  and 
exclaim,  "  How  in  the  name  of  every-  shadowy  though  [powerful  influences ; 
thing  absurd,  could  such  a  series  of  such  as  moon-kings,  and  serpent- 
impossibilities  as  is  here  tied  up  to-  kings,  and  wolf-kings,  a  sort  of  pan- 
gether,  ever  entertain  a  companv  of  theistic  divinities,  potential  in  the 
people  of  ordinary  intellect  1"  let  him  highest  degree  in  some  cases,  and  as 
figure  to  himself  an  assemblage  of  impotent  as  a  withered  leaf  in  others, 
children  and  uninstructed  people,  Connected  with  this  defect  is  a 
sitting  supinely  round  a  wide  hearth  frequent  absence  of  motive,  and  a 
and  determined  to  eojoy  heat  and  re-  want  of  apparent  connexion  and  pro- 
laxation  as  long  as  possibla  Their  portion  between  cause  and  effect 
minds  in  this  state  are  disposed  to  re-  If  it  be  true  that  the  fireside  lore 
ceive  in  the  most  welcome  and  uncrit-  still  existing  is  but  a  corrupt  modifi- 
ical  fashion  everything  how  wild  or  cation  of  the  histoqr  and  mythology 
wonderful  soever.  Their  bodies  are  of  prehistoric  race&  it  may  be  reason- 
at  ease,  and  the  only  mental  action  ably  inferred  that  when  original  revela- 
agreeable  for  the  time  is  the  reception  tion  ceased  to  be  rightly  understood  or 
of  and  consent  to  every  wonder  with  even  remembered,  it  was  succeeded 
which  the  narrator  chooses  to  fill  by  varieties  of  pantheism  or  Mani- 
their  imaginative  faculties.  The  chseism.  For  in  all  the  old  fictions 
annoyance  felt  at  the  conclusion  of  a  that  have  received  no  modifications 
short  story  is  not  small  All  minds  from  Christian  treatment,  we  find  no 
were  up  to  that  time  in  the  lazy  en-  traceof  belief  in  an  all-powerful  super- 
joyment  of  James  Thomson,  when  intending  Providence.  All  super- 
the  delicious  peaches  were  descending  natural  powers,  except  the  good  genii, 
into  his  mouth  and  melting  down  consist  of  malevolent  beings,  whose 
his  throat  without  giving  him  a  sway  over  mere  mortal  men  and  women 
shadow  of  trouble.  The  story-ex-  is  great,  and  would  be  exerted  for  their 
pecting  audience,  when  the  tale  was  woe,  onlv  for  the  still  greater  might 
ended,  and  another  had  not  com*  possessed  bytheirwell-dispofied  rivals, 
menced,  were  in  the  same  plight  aa  who  frequently  have  a  hard  struggle 
our  lazy  poet,  obliged  to  migrate  to  before  they  can  defeat  the  efforte  of 
another  part  of  his  paradue,  and  those  baleful  influences, 
perhaps  to  raise  his  bands  to  the  Som^  happy  and  peculiarly  fitted 
boughs  in  order  to  continue  his  en-  genius  may  arise  some  day  to  bring 
joyment.  Examination  into  impro-  the  large  number  of  Aryan  household 
babilities  or  the  absence  of  causation  stories  within  moderate  limits,  by 
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confining  the  same  Buccession  of  iuci-  coining  man  to  build  np  the  mythical 
dents  to  one  tale.  The  same,  or  system  of  every  peoi>le.  as  our  Chivien, 
perhaps  another  still  more  gifted  our  Owens,  and  their  orothers  find  it 
individual,  may  be  able  to  refer  eveiy  only  childs'  play  to  produce  the  in- 
prevailing  sentiment,  or  opinion,  or  terior  structure,  and  out^vvard  seeming 
fact  in  any  of  these  expurgated  and  of  defunct  races  of  l4nL  beast,  or 
reformed  narratives  to  a  correspond-  reptile,  from  the  oontempiation  of  a 
ing  feature  in  the  mythology  of  our  thigh  bone,  or  a  well-preserved 
early  races.  The  household  tales  are  shoulder-blade.  Meautiiiie»  in  our 
the  bequest  of  ante-historic  times,  we  own  humble  way,  we  have  endea- 
know  nothing  of  the  corrupt  theology  voured,  and  will  endeavour  to  famish 
of  these  same  really  dark  ages.  How-  our  future  benefactor  of  hia  race  with 
ever,  fragments  obtained  of  what  was  materials  for  his  work^ — a  tally  great 
believed  and  practised  in  the  earliest  one  if  it  be  ever  achieved, 
extant  records,  will  enable  the  great 


WOUDS  OF  LOVF. 

Ah  love !  how  I  remember  it— - 

'Twas  on  a  summer  night ; 
The  roses,  and  the  velvet  lawn, 

Under  the  moon's  pale  light. 
The  lights  from  windows  streaming, 

The  words  and  laughter  gay, 
All  like  the  music  in  a  dream, 

So  faint  and  far  away. 

You  stood  beneath  the  jessamine, 

In  the  still,  holy  light — 
A  vision  of  an  angel's  face 

It  seemed  to  me  that  night ; 
Blue  eyes  upon  me  beaming. 

And  hair  that  softly  shone, 
A  hand  that,  like  a  fluttering  bird, 

Lay  captive  in  my  own. 

Oh  love !  how  I  remember  it — 

The  words  I  spoke  to  you. 
The  answer  that  I  read,  and  read 

In  honest  eyes  of  blue. 
I  know  not  wny  I  lingered, 

Or  how  it  came  to  pass. 
But'  a  flood  of  joy  came  o'er  me. 

Like  the  light  upon  the  grass. 

Dear  love !  how  I  remeinber  it — 

The  hush,  and  the  light's  eclipse. 
When  I  put  my  arms  about  your  neck, 

And  kissed  your  cheeks  and  lips. 
Are  you  fairer  now,  I  wonder. 

Is  there  light  in  your  angel  eyes ; 
Shall  I  see  you,  touch  you,  love  you, 

In  earth's  new  panuuse  1 
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WILLIAM   EDMONSTOUNE  AYTOUN. 

UabitvaJj  Btudents  of  Blackwood* 8  fore,  the  less  great  poets.  The  power 
Magasins  have  for  about  two  years  which  spoke  to  men's  hearts  so 
missed,  from  its  pages,  a  versatile  and  strongly  once  remains  in  their  works 
brilliant  mind,  whose  sense,  penctra-  to  speak  to  them  still.  So,  I  be- 
tion,  and  humour,  always  gonial,  liovo,  will  it  be  with  the  best  of  Ay- 
and  occasionally  couched  in  vorse,  toun's  poems.  Fashions  in  poetry 
were  tinged  with  peculiarities  of  cha-  may  alter,  but  so  long  as  the  themes 
ractor,  and  now  and  then  sportively,  with  which  they  deal  have  an 
but  very  effectually,  viotimised  some  interest  for  his  countrymen,  his  lays 
of  the  more  grotesque  and  dangerous  will  find,  as  they  do  now,  a  wide 
of  our  modern  speculators.  A  Church  circlo  of  admirers.  His  powers  as  a 
dignitary,  who,  from  conscientious  humorist  were,  perhaps,  greater 
motived,  laboured  to  place  the  Bible  than  as  a  poet.  They  have  certainly 
on  a  par  with  Joe  Smith's  romance —  been  more  widely  appreciated.  His 
a  naturalist  who  preferred  deriving  immediate  contemporaries  owe  him 
Ins  genealogy  from  some  tadpole  of  much,  for  he  has  contributed  largely 
ancient  days  to  tracing  it  up  to  to  that  kindly  mirth  without  which 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  would,  respec-  the  strain  and  struggle  of  modern  life 
tivoly,  move  heaven  and  earth  for  would  be  intolerable.  Much  that  is 
the  propagation  of  their  notable  dis-  excellent  in  his  humorous  wii tings, 
coveries,  were  pretty  sure  to  receive  may  very  possibly  cease  to  retain  a 
tlieir  deserts  from  the  pen  of  the  place  in  literature  from  the  circum- 
cmineut  man  whose  name  heads  this  stance  that  he  deals  with  characters 
article.*  and  peculiarities  which  are  in  some 
If  individuals  with  a  determined  measure  local,  and  phases  of  life,  and 
turn  for  money  speculation,  were  feeling,  and  literature,  which  are  more 
capable  of  being  persuaded  to  mode-  or  less  ephemeral.  But  much  will 
rtiie  their  wild  desires  to  bring  everv-  certainly  continue  to  be  read  and  en- 
thing  within  their  grasp,  the  miracle  joyed  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
might  be  wrought  by  the  perusal  of  those  for  whom  it  was  originally 
the  storv  of  the  **  Glenmutchkin  written,  and  his  name  will  1^  cou- 
Ilailway."  If  the  "  Selector  of  Spe-  pled  with  those  of  Wilson,  Lockhart, 
cics**  slept  soundly  for  a  week  after  bidney  Smith,  Peacock,  Jen-old,  Ma- 
thc  perusal  of  the  Ode  in  Bla^ckwood^  hony,  and  Hood,  as  that  of  a  man 
^luy,  1861,  he  nmst  have  been  pos-  gifted  with  humour  as  genuine  and 
sessed  of  a  peculiar  set  of  nerve&  original  as  theirs,  however  opinions 

may  vary  as  to  the  order  of  their 

relative  merits." 

Hu  CLAIMS  TO  THE  TiTLB  OP  fOBT,  lustcad  of  wastlug  luk  aud  paper 

in  arguing  that  the  poetry  of  Mr. 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  the  friend  of  Aytoun  possessed  fulness,  sweetness, 

long  standing  and  the  coUaborateur  strength,  perfect  "rhythm  and  rhyme, 

of  Mr.  Aytoun,  has  left  in  the  conclu-  and  was  distinguished  by  well-sus- 

sion  of  his  biography,  a  very  just  and  tained   flights   into   the  realms   of 

carefully-weighed    estimate  of   the  imagination,  Mr.    Martin    furnishes 

powers  of  his  subject.     The  reader  well-chosen  specimens  which  unmis- 

will  be  interested  and  informed  by  takably  stamp  its  character.     Few 

some  passages  from  this  agreeable  endowed  with  a  sense  of  genuine 

analysis.  poetry,  could  read  without  delighl^ 

'*  Greater  poets  than  Aytoun,  and  such  lines  as  we  are  about  to  quote 

of  the  present  century,  too,  are  now  from  the  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  our 

little  read— but  they  are  not,  there-  Prince  and  Princess:— 


*  '*  Memoir  of  William  Edmonstoimo  Aytoun,  D.aL.,  Author  of  *  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavalien,'  *'  &c  By  Theodore  Martin.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 
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William  EdmonHaune  Aytoun. 


[Not. 


**  Pass  from  the  earth,  deep  shadows  of  the 

night ; 
Give  place  and  vantage  to  the  rosy  dawn ; 
For  now  the  snllcn  Winter  takes  his  flight, 
His  dreary  robe's  withdrawn. 
Coy  as  a  maiden  moves  the  wavering 

Spring 
With  dainty  steps  across  the   emerald 

lawn, 
Her  tresses  fair  with  primrose  garland 

plight 
Hark,    how    the   woods  and    borsting 

thickets  ring 
With  the  glad  notes  of  love  and  welcom* 


»"t?i 


The  twitter  of  delight,  the  restless  call 
Of  myriad  birds  that  hold  their  festival, 
When  leaves  begin  to  sprout  and  flowers 

to  bh»w. 
'  Oh,  joyous  time,*  *tis  thus  I  hear  them 

sing, 
Eacli  to  its  mate  upon  the  bourgeoning 

spray,— 
*  Oh,  happy  time !    Winter  hath  passed 

away, — 
Cold,  rugged  Winter,  with  its  storms  and 

snow, 
And  nil  the  sadness  of  the  shortened  year. 
Ue  glad,  be  gUd — ^the  pleasant  days  are 

near, — 
The  days  of  mirth,   and  love,  and  joy 

supreme,— 
The  long-expected  day  for  which  we  pined* 
Flow  on,  for  ever  flow,  thou  wandering 

stream. 
Through  tangled  brakes  and  thickets,  fast 

entwined 
With  the  lithe  woodbine  and  the  clam* 

bering  rose. 
For  thee  there  is  no  rest, 
But  we  shall  build  our  nest, 
In  some  dim  coppice  where   the  violet 

blows, 
And  thou  shalt  sing  to  us  the  live-long 

night 
When  hushed,  and  still,  and  folded  in 

delight. 
We  pass  from  waking  rapture  to  repose.*  ** 

Ercn  when  caricaturing  the  spas- 
modic lays  of  Alexander  Smith  and 
Sidney  Dobell,  by  imitating  or  slightly 
overcharging  passages  in  their  poetry, 
he  could  not  prevent  himself  from 
breaking  out  into  a  burst  of  real  poesy 
not  unworthy  of  the  climes  and  the 
personages  so  lovingly  recalled,  and  so 
inspiring  to  every  soul  imbued  with 
classic  recollections :— 

Fve  leaped  into  the  air. 

And  clove  my  way  through  ether  like  a 

bird. 
That  flits  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the 

moon. 
Right  eastward  till  I  lighted  at  the  foot 
Of  holy  Helicon,  and  drank  my  fill 
At  the  dear  spout  of  Aganippe's  stream. 


<< 


Tve  rolled  my  limbs  in  ecstasy  along 
The  self-same  turf  on  which  old  Houier 

lay. 
That  night  he  dreamed  of  Helen  and  of 

Troy; 
And  I  have  heard  at  midnight  the  sweet 

strains 
Gome  quiring  from  the  hill-top  where 

enshrined 
In  the  rich  foliage  of  a  silver  dond. 
The  muses  sung  ApoUo  into  sleep.** 

Not  less  filled  with  the  exoellenee 
of  old  song  is  the  sequel^  though 
tinged  with  the  grotesque  and  extra- 
vagant character  which  befitted  the 
object  of  the  lay. 

"  Then  came  the  voice  of  universal  Pan,' 
The  dread  earth- whisper  booming  in  mine 

ear; — 
'Rise  up,  PirmiUian!  rise  in  might,' it 

said. 
'Great  youth  baptized  to  aong^,  belt  thy 

task. 
Out  of  the  jarring  discords  of  the  worid 
To  recreate  stupendous  harmonies, 
More  grand  in  diapason  than  the  roU 
Among  the  mountains  of  the  thonder 

psalm. 

If  any  comes 

Between  thee  and  the  purpose  of  thy  benf. 
Launch  thou  the  arrow  from  the  string  of 

might 
Right  to  the  bosom  of  the  impions  wieteb, 
And  let  it  quiver  there.  Be  great  in  guilt, 
If  like  Busiris  thou  can'st  rack  the  hesit 
Spare  it  no  pang.  So  shalt  thon  be  pre- 
pared 
To  make  thy  song  a  tempest,  and  to 

shake 
The  earth  to  its  foundation  —  Go  thy 

way  I* 
I  woke  and  found  myself  in  Badajosi 
But  from  that  day  with  frantic  might  Tve 

striven 
To    give  due  utterance  to    the  awful 

shrieks 
Of  him  who  first  imbued  his  hand  ingoie— 
To  paint  the  mental  spasms  that  tortorsd 

Gain! 
How  have  I  done  it?    Feebly.    What 

we  write 
Must  be  the  reflex  of  the  thing  we  know ; 
For  who  can  limn  the  rooming,  if  his  eyes 
Have  never  looked  upon  Aurora's  faoe^ 
Or  who  describe  the  cadence  of  the  sea 
Whose  ears  were  never  open  to  the  wavtf, 
Or  the  shrill  winding  of  the  Triton's  horn? 
What  do  I  know  as  yet  of  homicide  ? 
Nothing.  Fool,  fool  I  to  lose  thy  piecions  ' 

time 
In  dreaming  of  what  may  be,  when  an  act 
Easy  to  plan,  and  easier  to  cSffect, 
Oan  teach  Uiee  everything  ...    It  is 

resolved 
111  ope  the  lattice  of  some  mortal  cage 
And  let  the  soul  go  free." 
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The  absence  of  sunshine  in  the 
outward  manifestation  of  devotion 
among  the  main  body  of  his  country- 
men, was  very  distasteful  to  our 
tender-souled  poet.  His  biographer 
mentions  how  on  a  Christmas  eve, 
while  affected  by  sadness  for  the 
non-observance  of  the  blessed  day 
which  presented  to  the  world  its 
infant  Saviour,  he  gave  utterance  to 
the  following  stanzas  :— 

'*  TBI  ■carriBR  cBmiirif ab. 

"  In  truth  it  was  a  solemn  show,— 

The  ancient  Scottish  Christmas  tide, 
The  holly  and  the  mistletoe, 

And  other  boughs  as  green  beside; 
Within  the  altar  and  the  raU 

The  offering  of  the  stainless  flowers, 
And  aU  the  grateful  hearths  avail 

For  hope  and  promise  such  as  ours. 

^  But  these  have  long  since  passed  away 
Beneath  the  cold  Genevan  ban, 
No  message  brings  that  sacred  day 
Of  what  was  done  and  wrought  for 
man; 
A  cheerless  day,  a  gloomy  time, 

Whereon  no'  grateful  thanks  are  given, 
Unhallowed  by  the  holy  chime 
That  ought  to  rise  and  welcome  heaven. 

"A  frost  more  cluU  thanwinter*s  sting 

Hath  fallen  upon  the  northern  moor, 
And  no  glad  voice  does  Christmas  bring 

To  stay  the  labours  of  the  poor. 
No  anthem  in  the  dead  of  night 

Awakes  the  shepherd  from  afar. 
Nor  can  he  see  the  radiant  light 

That  flashes  from  the  promised  star. 

'*  Around  the  girdle  of  the  earth 

Where'er  the  cross  hath  ta*en  its  stand, 
Arise  the  tidings  of  the  birth 

That  made  the  world  one  Holy  Land, 
Save  where  the  faith  is  cold  and  faint. 

As  are  the  northern  rocks  and  snow, 
Where  sacred  fane  and  honoured  saint 

Have  vanished  with  the  long  ago.'* 

Having  more  than  once  been,  our- 
selves, under  the  spell  flung  round  her 
by  the  gifted  lady  (Miss  Helen  Faucit) 
in  whose  album  the  following  lines 
were  written  we  willingly  revive  it 
by  quotiition.  Like  every  true  poet 
Aytoun  fully  felt  what  he  so  elo- 
quently expressed.  Mr.  Martin  says, 
*'  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen 
Aytoun  so  deeplv  moved  as  by  the 
impersonation  which  was  their  im- 
mediate cause.      The  trouble  of  his 


mind  was  more  like  that  of  a  man 
who  had  been  an  actor  in  a  real 
traji^edy,  than  of  anv  mere  spectator 
"sitting  at  a  play."  His  emotion 
was  too  strong  for  him  to  trust  him- 
self to  deal  with  the  sadder  aspect  of 
Juliet's  story,  and  so  he  confined  him« 
self  to  the  passionate  tenderness  of 
its  earlier  phases  : — 

"  TO  JULIXT. 

'*I  have  been  wandering   in  enchanted 
ground 
The  slave  and  subject,  lady,  of  thy 
spell, 
I  heard  thy  voice  and  straightway  aU 
around 
Became  transformed,  yet  how  I  could 
not  telL 

*'  And  then  it  was  I  heard  the  nightingale 

Within  the  dark  pomegranate  bower 

unseen. 

Four  out  the  saddest  and  the  tenderest 

wail, 

That  ever  fllled  with  tears  a  lover's 

eyne, 

When  a  low  whisper  stole  upon  my  ear 

With  such  angelic  sweetness  in  its  tone. 
That  my  heart  beat  as  though  a  saint 
were  near, 
And  lostaUsenseof  presence  save  of  one. 
For  there  upon  the  balcony  above, 
And  whiter  than  the  moonlight  round 
her  shining, 
I  saw  the  perfect  form  of  maiden*s  love 
In  the  rapt  fondness  of  her  soul  reclin- 
ing; 
And  heard  her  speak  in  such  impassioned 

strain. 
With  so  melodious  yearning  and  divine. 
That  I  shaU  never  hear  that  tale  again 
From  other  lips,  dear  lady,  than  from 

thine." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  falFible 
nature  of  critical  prophecy  concern- 
ing a  new  book  while  the  literary 
world  is  in  a  feverish  state  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  merits  and  defects,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  cheering  letter  sent  to 
Mr.  Aytoun  by  Lord  Lytton  imme- 
diately after  reading  his  **  Bothwell." 

"  It  is  very  long,  indeed,"  ho  writes 
to  Aytoun,  19th  August,  1856,  'since 
I  have  experienced  such  delight  from 
the  Dic^  age  tibia.  I  congratulate 
you  heartily.  A  most  masculine  per- 
formance—the ver^/3s  ring  on  the 
anvil  as  strokes  from  the  hand  of  an 
athlete.*    The  fulness  and  power  of 


*  Are  these  Lord  Lytton*s  words  ?  or  did  the  original  run  thus, — **  T)ie  verses  ring  as 
strokes  on  the  anvil  from  the  hand  of  an  atblct^.** 
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your  music  are  more  effective  from  or  to  draw  the  men  with  whom  be 
the  variety  of  sound,  obtained,  too,  worked,  or  to  whom  he  was  oppoaedL 
without  one  of  the  affectations  which  He  was  sure  to  fall  here  and  there 
disfigure  contemporaneous  song.  The  out  of  his  part  .  ,  .  . 
stern  simplicity  of  the  historical  re-  "  Besides  i^  this,  BothweD  was 
citals  enhances  the  singular  sweet-  not  a  hero  about  whom  it  waa  possi- 
ness  of  the  more  pathetic  portions,  ble  to  feel  any  concern.  Whatever 
and  you  have  kept  Both  well  grandly  gloss  was  to  be  put  on  his  character, 
uniform  and  consistent  throughout,  the  main  fact  was  not  to  be  got  over, 
You  have  dealt,  indeed,  with  the  that  he  was  a  thoroughlv  selfish, 
historv  iust  as  X  think  genuine  art  worthless  villain,  bloody,  bc^  and 
should  deal  with  it,  and  m  the  same  resolute,  and  the  last  man  tp  feel  or 
spirit  with  which  Shakespeare  took  a  talk  as  men  feel  and  talk  who 
chronicle,  according  to  nis  belief  in  are  to  engage  our  sympathies 
its  truth,  and  then  made  the  hearts  of  in  verse.  It  was,  therefore,  cleariy  im- 
the  characters  speak  out,  reconciling  possible  to  keep  faith  with  history, 
act  to  thought  and  emotion.  Believe  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  har- 
me,  it  is  altogether  a  great  work.'*         mony  with  poetic  art    Both  well,  as 

Aytoun's  biographer  and  long-at-  a  character  m  a  drama,  would  have 
tached  friend  had  not  the  same  ardent  given  splendid  scope  for  poetic  hand- 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  poem  ling ;  Bothwell  in  a  dungeon  telling 
as  the  Author  of  "The  Caxtons.  his  own  story  was  a  mistake.    Ay- 

"  At  the  end  of  1855  Aytoun  sent  toun  struggled  gallantly  against  these 
me  the  proof-sheets  of  the  first  book  difficulties,  but  they  were  too  much 
of  his  *  Bothwell.'  I  felt  strongly  for  him.  The  resultwasapoemfull 
that  in  the  choice  of  such  a  subject,  of  passages  of  mat  beauty  and  pic- 
and  In  dealing  with  it  in  the  form  of  turesque  force,  out  the  ultimate  rer- 
a  monologue,  he  had  put  himself  into  diet  of  the  public  has  declared  it  un- 
fetters, which  would  gall  him  deeper  satisfactory  as  a  whole." 
and  deeper  as  he  advanced,  and  I  told  "  The  Origin  of  Speciea"  (Black- 
him  so  with  unreserved  frankness,  wood,  M.ay,  1801)  furnishes  a  good 
How  kindly  he  took  my  criticism  the  average  specimen  of  AytoWs  vein  of 
following  letter  will  show,"  Ac,  &c.      satiric  poetry.    He  had  the  "  Temple 

Still  he  persevered,  notwithstand-  of  Nature,"  oy  Erasmus  Darwin,  1803^ 
ing  the  difficulties  entailed  by  the  as  well  as  "  The  Origin  of  Species,' 
framework  of  the  piece,  and  en-  by  Charles  Darwin,  in  his  mind's  eye 
countered  such  vexations  as  his  bio-  when  oomposiBg  his  amusing  verses, 
grapher  has  detailed.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few  of 

"As  *  Bothwell'  advanced,  Aytoun    these,  passing  over  the  aspirations 
felt  more  and  more  the  insuperable    and  exertions  of  the  monads  and 
difficulties  of  the  form  of  monologue    their  immediate  successors, 
into  which  he  had  cast  it    Even  had 
his  hero  been  a  man  of  ideal  virtue     "Excrescences  fast  were  now  trying  to 

instead  of  the  coarse,  ruthless,  unscru-  „  !;f^ilr««f  «  f^i-,  - ♦  ,.„». 

pulous  ruffian  he  was,  no  power  of  ^f^^^""'  ^"'  *  '«^^'  «>°*^  P«^  ~'* 

genius  could  have  sustained  the  in-  ^^  ^et  up  a  mouth,.and  some  strack 

terest  of  his  readers,  or  bunded  them  ^q^j^  a  root, 

to  a  constantly  recurring  sense  of  Which  nobody  can  deny. 

improbability  in  a  long  ^oem  framed 

on  such  a  principle.    Men  do  not  « ^xae  wishing  to  walk,  mannfactored  a 

talk  soliloquies.    We  endure  them  on  limb, 

the  stage  solelv  from  the  necessity  of  Some  rigged  oat  a  fin  with  a  pnrpooe  to 

the  case,  and  the  greatest  dramatists  swim, 

use   them   most  sparingly.    But  a  Some  opened  an  eye,  some  remained  dark 

lengthened    monologue    taxes    our  ^^     wi.j«h  „^iw.^ 

poetical  faith  too  severely,  especially  ^^^  ^^*^y  *^  d«»y-- 

when  it  professes  to  deal  with  com-  ^                          _    ,               ^     , 

plex  incidents  and  a  multiplicity  of  Some  agrees    being    made  by 

characters.    The  passionate  man  in  hydras,  starfishes,  flies,  and  lobsters 

such  a  tale  as  that  of  BothweU's,  was  exerting  their  individual  energies,  vo 

not  the  man  to  nairate  its  incidents,  gain  ground  m  creation. 
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'*  From  reptOes  and  fishes  to    birds  we      *'  Their  lofty  position  our  children  maj 


ascend, 
And  quadrupeds  next  their  dimensions 

extend, 
Till  we  rise  up  to  monkeys  and  men 

where  we  end, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"Some  creatures  are  bulky,  some  crea- 
tures are  small, 
As  nature  sends  food  for  the  few  or  for 

•D, 
And  the  weakest  we  know  ever  go  to  the 
wall, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  deer  with  a  neck  that  is  longer  by 

half 
Than  the  rest  of  its  family^s  (try  not  to 

laugh), 
By  stretching  and  stretching  becomes  a 

giraffe. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


lose, 

And  reduced  to  all-fours,  must  thou  nar- 
row their  views, 

Which   would  wholly  unfit   them  for 
filling  our  shoes. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"Their  vertebrflo   next  might  be  taken 
away. 
When  they'd  sink  to  a  shelLfish  or  spider 

some  day, 
Or  the  pitiful  part  of  a  polypus  play. 
Which  nobody  eon  deny, 

"Then   losing    humanity's    nature    and 
name, 
And  descending  through  ysrying  stages 

d  shame, 
Ttiey'd  return  to  the  monad  from  which 
we  all  oame, 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 


AS  PROSS  SATlRfSr. 


"  A  veiy  tail  pig  with  a  very  long  nost  Mr.  Aytoun  was  a  master  of  keen 

Sends  forth  a  proboscis  quite  down  to  his  satire  as  well  as  of  genial  humour. 

.  *??»   ,     ,     .             .       ,   .  His  sharpest  missiles  were  generally 

And  he  then  by  the  name  of  an  elephant  ^gpt  in    reserve    for  poUtical   and 

^"^    Which  nobody  can  deny.  ^'^}   hypocrit^  whose    professed 

'            ^  opimons  savoured  of  Whiggism  or 

K  rru^  #  -  *   *  ^  i^  *  *!,  *                11  Puritanism.    Speculatists   and  job- 

a  wh^'e!                        ""'  ^"  <»°^«  ''^  ^^'^heir  fuU  share  of  his 

Held  his  hind  legs  so  close  that  they  grew  ^^^  abhorrence  and  ite  unqualified 

to  a  tail,  expression.     At  a  tmie  when  the 

Which  he  uses  for  threshing  the  sea  Uke  railway  mania  was    at   its   height, 

afiail,  came  out  the  "  Glenmutchkin  Kail* 

Which  nobody  eta  deny.  »  way,"'which  though  not  intended  to 

damage  any  individual  project  was 

"  An  ape  with  a  pliable  thumb  and  big  made  by  wise  thinkers  to  fit  more 

brain,  than  one  or  two  of  them.    How  well 

When  the  gift  of  the  gab  he  had  ma-  -^ere  the  members  of  the  provisional 


naged  to  gain. 
As  a  lord  of  creation  established 
reign, 

Which  nobody  can  deny.** 


his 


committee  baptieed! — Sir  PoUexfen 
Tremens  of  xoddymains,  the  Mac 
Oloskie,  Augustus  Reginald  Dun- 
shunner,  Mhic  Mhac  Vich  Induibh,^ 

TT  '^'  i.'  ^  •  i.v  'J  !•  1  •  the  captain  of  Mac  Alcohol,  the  Fac- 
HumUiatmgasisthe  idea  of  claim-  ^^  f^^,  Glentumblei»,  John  Job 
mg  descent  from  the  mere  monad  j^^jg^n,  fivan  Mac  Olaw,  Habbakuk 
through  flies,  lobsters,  &c.,  worse  is  in  .Qrabbie,  Portioner  in  Ramoth  Drum- 
store  for  our  descendants  if  they  do  ^j^g  ^ 
not  look  wisely  to  their  ways.  f  J^o  prospectus  of  which  we  pre* 

"But  rm  sadly  afraid  if  we  do  not  take    ^"^  »  ^^^^  was  after  the aDproved 
^j^^^        ^  pattern  of  those  framed  at  that  me- 

A  relapse  to  low  life  may  our  prospects  morable  period  to  excite  the  public 

impair,  pulse  to  fever  speed  and  heat. 
So  of  beastly  propensities  let  us  beware,        Now    Glenmutchkin    possessed  a 

Which  nobody  can  deny.  distillery,  and   some   years   before, 


I 


•  Most  happy  in  general  was  the  phraseology  used  by  Mr.  Aytoun^s  Highlanders,  but 
there  is  a  solecism  in  the  wording  of  this  name  which  should  be  Mae  M&o  or  Vkh  ^ 
/imZmM,  Mhic  or  Vich  being  the  genitive  case. 
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a  fishing  village,  every  Celtic  in-  their  faces  against  all  Sunday  in- 
habitant of  which  had  been  sent  off   veiling  whatsoever,  and   to  oppcce 

to  America  by  the  laird.    '^  The  Mac  eyeby  bill  which  may  hereafter  be 

Oloskie  "  was  a  drunken  ])orter  at  the  brought  into  Parliament,  unless  it 

comer  of  Jamaica-street  in  Glasgow,  shall  contain  a  clause  to  that  effect 

This  beinff  premised  we  give  frag-  It  is  also  their  intention  to  take  np 

ments  of  the  address.  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  neglected 

"  The  necessity  of  a  direct  line  of  stoker,  for  whose  accommodation 

railway  communication  through  the  and  social,  moral,  religious,  and  intel- 

fcrtile  and  populous  district  of  Glen-  lectual  improvement  a  large  stock  of 

mutchkin  has  been  long  felt.    Inde-  Evangelical  tracts  will  speedily  be 

pendently  of  the  surpassing  grandeur  required.    Tenders  of  these,  in  quan- 

of  its  mountain  scenery  and  other  tities  not  less  than  12,000,  may  be 

considerations  of  greater  importance,  sent  in  to  the  interim  secretary.  Shares 

Glenmutchkin  is  known  to  capital-  must  be  applied  for  within  ten  days 

ists  as  the  most  important  breeding  from  the  present  date.'* 
station  in  the  Highlands,  and  the       No  writer  has  more  amusingly,  and, 

great    emporium   from   which    the  we  are  assured,  more  happUy  than 

southern  markets  are  supplied.     It  Mr.  Aytoun  produced  on  paper  the 

has  been  calculated  by  a  most  emi-  Highlandman's    attempts    at   pore 

nent  authority  that  every  acre  in  the  English,  especially  when  his  bile  is 

strath  is  capable  of  rearing  twenty  a  little  stirred.    This  gift  combined 

head  of  cattle  :  and  as  there  are  not  with  his  love  of  wild  sports  on  heath 

less  than  two  hundred  thousand  im-  or  loch  made  his  autumn  excurdoDs 

provable   acres   immediately  conti-  very  pleasant  in  the  reading.     We 

guous  to  the  proposed  line  of  railway,  must  make  a  few  extracts  from  his 

the  number  of  cattle  to  be  conveyed  account  of  Eory  MacNab's  experienoB 

along  the  line  cannot  be  less  than  *  among  the  «m^cA<  (seals).  Bory  dwelt 

four  millions  annually.   .  .  .  From  on  the  banks  of  the  Oikel,  which  runs 

this  estimate  the  traffac  in  sheep  and  into  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  and  iht 

goats,  with  which  the  mountains  are  following  character  has  been  given  of 

literally  covered,  has  been  carefully  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongcKL    Mr. 

excluded.  Aytoun  attributed  the  composition 

"The  population  of  Glenmutchkin  is  to  a  highland  bard,  but  we  detect 

extremely  dense.  Its  situation  on  the  the  fine  Celtic  hand  that  detailed  the 

west  coast  has  afforded  it  direct  com-  progress  of  the  Feud  between  the 
munication  with  America  of  which       ^rshon  and  the  MacTavish." 
the  inhabitants  have  largely  availed  «  r^t  -«  *i.«  rr-  vi    a  i* 

themselves.    The  a^ount^f^^  '''^.t.^&^i^o^ 

tion  of  hve  stock  [human  beings  to  Except  the  Mac  Intyres, 

wit  !1  from  this  part  of  the  Highlands  Macraws,  and  Mackintoshes." 

to  the  western  Continent  has  more 

than  once  attracted  the  attention  of       *'  Rory's  circumstances  were  not 

Parliament    The  manufactories  are  remarkably  flourishing,  but  all  at  once 

large  and  comprehensive  [one  distil-  he  came  out  strong  in  the  article  of 

lery].    The  minerals  are  most  abun-  peltry  ;  and  a  revenue  officer  search- 

dant,  and  amongst  them  may  be  reck-  mg  his  house  for  the  products  of  illi- 

oned  quartz,  porphyrv,  felspar,  m<da-  cit  distillation,  was  petrified  at  find- 

chite,  manganese,  and  basalt !    ...  ing  his  barrels  overflowing  with  oil. 

"The  railway  will  be  twelve  miles  .  .  .  Some  who  knew  that  Rory 
long,  and  can  be  completed  within  was  a  capital  performer  on  the  bag- 
six  months  alter  the  Act  of  Parlia-  pipes,  opined  tnat  he  took  advantage 
ment  is  obtained.  The  gradients  are  of  the  notorious  fondness  of  seals  for 
easy,  and  the  curves  obtuse.  There  music,  and  thus  beguiled  them  to 
are  no  viaducts  of  any  importance,  their  ruin.  .  .  .  Koiy  preserved 
and  only  four  tunnels  along  the  whole  his  secret,  and  could  not  be  brought 
length  of  the  line.    The  shortest  of  to  blab  even  under  the  influence  of 

these  does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  usquebaugh 

half.  "  One  evening  towards  dusk  some 

"  In  conclusion,  the  projectors  of  fishermen  were  returning   in  their 

this  railway  beg  to  state  that  they  boat  from  a  station  near  Bonar  bridge 

have  determined  as  a  principle  to  set  much  incensed  at  the  injury  they  had 
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found  inflicted  on  their  nets  by  the  should  catch  you  again,  disturbing 
seals.  *'  The  teyil  is  surely  in  the  the  panics,  tefil  take  me  if  I  do  not 
baistcs,*  said  Angus  Mac  Bane.  *  I  give  you  some  shots  from  a  gun, 
will  tell  you  what :  vou  might  have  which  will  noways  pe  comfortable 
putten  a  stot  through  the  hole  that  for  your  podies  !'  " 
was  in  my  nets,  and  it  is  not  my  be-  In  a  letter  to  T.  Smith,  scene- 
lievement  that  it  was  done  by  any  painter  and  tragedian  at  the  Amphi- 
common  sealch.  Pesides  and  what  is  theatre,  on  the  serial  of  "  Silas  Spa- 
more,  I  have  seen,  my  own  self,  some-  vinhitcli,''  which  that  gentleman  was 
thing  going  about  that  is  not  canny,  then  seeing  through  the  press,  Mr. 
and  you  yourself,  Lachlan  Mac  Tav-  Aytoun  was  sufficiently  severe  on 
ish,  were  witness  to  things  whereof  .writers  who  indulged  in  minute, 
you  can  testify.'  -  diffuse,  and  elaborate  descriptions  of 

"  *And  that  surely  I  will  do,'  re-  the  company,  and  the  general  order 
plied  the  party  appealed  to,  *  for  no  of  things  appertaining  to  cider  eel- 
later  than  yesterday  was  two  days,  I  lars,  judge-and-jury  entertainments, 
saw  down  there  something  that  was  and  other  institutions  not  personally 
not  a  sealch  though  it  was  fery  hairy,  known  to  church-going  Christians. 
And  what  do  you  think  it  was  doing?  He  did  not  spare  scrioblers  whose 
May  I  never  taste  Glenlivet  more  if  trade  and  boast  was  to  excite  hatred 
the  creature  was  not  smoking  !*  to  the  civil  government  of  the  realm. 

•**And  I  will  tell  you  morely,*  said  Ho  had  not  the  good-fortune  to  wit- 

another,  *'  I  would  rather  take  than  ness  some  exhibitions  of  this  year  of 

receive  a  plow  from  the  baste  that  grace  1867,  but  probably  his  model 

has  been  leaving  its  marks  on  the  anti-law-and-order    orator   has   his 

mud  these  last  two  weeks ;  for  I  saw  imitators  now,  and  in  future  years 

the  marks  of  toe-nails  as  plainly  as  I  new  ones  will  be  sure  to  rise, 

see  this  tobacco.   But  yonder  are  the  "  Had   you    ever    the    pleasure, 

sealchs — filthy  prutes  !*  Smith,  of  meeting  one  of  these  gentle- 

'*  And  indeed  there  lay  on  the  bank  men  among  the  amenities  of  private 

opposite  them  a  large  herd  of  these  life  ?    I  have  upon  various  occasions 

animals.     One  looked  enormous  in  enjoyed  that  luxury,  and  as  far  as  I 

bulk,  and  was  sidling  towards  a  group  am  capable  of  judging,  the  Pericles 

of  females.  of  the  platform  appeared  to  me  a 

*' '  I  will  make  them  get  out  of  coarse-minded,  illiterate,  and  ignor- 

that  in  a  fery  small  expenditure  of  ant  cockney,  with  the  manners  and 

time '  said  Angus  Mac  Bane ;  and  he  effrontery  of  a  bagman.    Such  are 

lifted  up  his  voice  and  shouted,  as  the  men  who  affect  to  regenerate  the 

did  his  comrades.    Down  rushed  the  people,  and  who  are  listened  to  with 

seiQs  precipitately  to  the  water,  as  is  avidity,     because     impudence    like 

the  custom  of  these  animals — all  save  charity  can  cover  a  multitude  of  de- 

the  monster,  who,  to  the  constema-  fects.    And  thus  they  stand  like  so 

tion  and  terror  of  the  fishermen,  many  sons  of  Telamon,  each  secure 

reared  himself  bolt  uprieht  upon  his  behind  the  shelter   of   his  brazen 

tail,  shook  his  clenched  nipper  at  the  shield." 

boat,  and  spoke  thus  with  a  human  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  belong  to  the 

voice  : —  class  of  writers  whose   faults  and 

*'  'A  plack  feeshing  and  a  pad  bar-  defects  are  next  pointed  out,  but  the 

vest  to  you,  and  ill-luck  upon  your  peep  he  cannot  forbear  taking  into 

head,  and  on  your  firesides,  and  to  all  the    mirror    held  before   him  will 

your  undertakings,  and  female  rela-  scarcely  make  a  conversion,  though 

tions  :  you,  Angus  Mac  Bane,  son  of  well  fitted  to  effect  that  desirable 

Dugald  Mac  Bane,  blacksmith  at  the  object. 

meikle  ferry  !   And  the  same  to  you,  '*  In  former  times,  men  devoted  to 

Lachlan.  who  do  not  knoinAvho  your  the  active  pursuit  of  letters,  brought 

own  father  was,  though  your  mother  to  the  task  not  only  high  talent,  but 

was  Elapat  Mac  Farlane  in  Toman-  deep  and  measured  thought,  and  an 

toul !   And  the  like  to  the  rest  of  you  accumulated  fund  of   acquirement, 

down  there,  whom  I  shall  descry  as  They    studied     long    before     they 

soon  as  I  can  perceive  you.    I'll  tell  wrought,  and  attempted  no  subject 

vou  what  it  is.    I  will  not  submit  to  till  they  had  thoroucply  and  compre- 

be  molested  by  such  insects,  and  if  I  hensively  mastered  its  details.    But 
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we  live  under  a  new  aystem.    There  Ducrow's  Head !     Fmt  ^^F^^^, 

is  no  want  of  talent,  but  we  look  in  you  be  imbibmg  P^J^J^^^  ^th 

vain  for  marks  of  the  previous  study,  comb  than  dunking  Jtiernu«^ 

Our  authors  set  up  for  masters  before  His  Grace ;  and  ok,  ^^^^^'^l^'!^^ 

they  have  learned  the  rudimente  of  you  have  capsized  something  ^ 

art,  and  dispense    altogether  with  French  name   into  tlie  lap    « 

reflection.    Few  men  think  now  be-  dowager  next  you,  .^%J^^.^^^ 

fore  they  write.      So  our  modem  swims  round  with  a  ^^^%^J^^ 

Hterature  is  of  the  flimsiest  descrip-  raiy  apople^  as  y^^^^^^^f  ^ 

tion;— vivid   sometimes,    and    not  snigger  on  the  ^^^l^^^lJ^ 

without  sparkles  of  genial  humour,  opposite  lackey,  who,  menm  MirB  ^ 

but  so  iU-constracted  as  to  preclude,  considers  himself  at  "^^^^^  ^^^j. 

the  possibility  of  its  long  existence.  much  of  a  gentleman  ana  »*  ^°^? . 

"  These  are  the  men  who  make  the  cuous  a  public  character  ^  youraci 
loudest   outcry   against    the   social       Smith  is  sure  ^_^F^^^^i^L.^. 

system,  and  who  appear  to  be  imbued  heattempts  to  entertain  thclJ^wsn»» 

with  an  intense  hatred  of  the  aris-  two  lovely  daughters  with  f^'^^X 

tocracy,  and  indeed  of  every  one  of  or  tavern  anecdotes,  or  louow  ^ 

our  time-honoured  institutions.  .  .  .  hounds  with  the  Duke  *"™ff  ^^ 

The  cardinal  virtues  are  to  be  found  phUosophic   fnend  *^5-     ^!]!,^Z;  rf 

alone  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  him  still  to  tolerate  *»«  «S^^^ 

The  rich  are  hard,  selfish,  griping,  old  times,  and  continue  to  re^f,^^ 

and   tyrannical;    the    nobihty   are  domestic  amenities  as  he  had  nun«w 

either   fools,   spendthrifts,    or   de-  enjoyed  in  the  bosom  of  his  fanuiy. 
bauchees.  ....    I  do  not  need  to 
be  told  of  the  virtue  and  industry 

which  grace  the  poor  man's  lot,  for  rum  modu  BioomAPH». 

we  all  feel  and  know  it,  and  God  for-       _.   ,.  i     ^.-^  i  i^«a»  n/f 

bid  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Fmding  a  more  plentiful  1^^^  " 

"The  fact  is  that  most  of  these  bitterness  m  those  renawks  tnan  wj 

authors  know  nothing  of  the  society  can  easily  reconcile  with  the  g^uu 

which  they  affect  to  describe,  but  disposition  of  their  maker,  we  wwiia 

which  in  truth  they  grossly  libeL  help  him,  if  he  needed  anv  asa^ano. 

Their  starting  point  is  usually  not  a  in  raising  and  flinging  that  raU  w- 

high  one,  but  by  dint  of  some  talent,  sel   of    indignation   which  he  ai»- 

— ^m  certain  cases  great, — and  a  vi-  charged    on     the    heads    o^    ^JJJ* 

vacity  of  style  joined  with  a  good  pokers  into  the  savings,  and  habits, 

deal  of  drollery  and  power  of  bizarre  and  practices,  and    loioles  of  evciy 

description,  tiiey  gam  a  portion  of  man  of  note  in  order  to  boil  future 

public  favour,   and  at  last  become  pots  with  the  rubbish  collectc»d.    In 

notables."  this  respect  the  modems  are,  little  to 

Our  Mentor  next  taking  for  granted  their  advantage,  contrasted  with  the 

that  "  Silas  Spavinhitcn'  was  going  ancients.     Virgil  wrote  theses  when 

off"  by  tens  of  thousands,  advises  him  a  schoolboy  ;  he  probabl3r  betted  on 

not  to  be  inordinately  puffed  up  with  horses  when  connected  with  Augu^ 

his  success,  nor  renounce  his  ordinary  tus's  court ;   he  talked  and  laughed 

acquaintance,  nor  set  his  soul  on  being  till  morning  hours,  it  may  be  pre- 

invited  to  dinner  at  the  housesof  Hof  sumed,  with  Horace  and  other  agree- 

land  and  Devonshire.    He  gives  him  able  rakes.     But  the   school  theses 


.      rf  w^  „«  „  «i.v<w  «««*«  «*/*«  vw  -««*^«  «.*xjc  Axiu  place  to  any 

with  an  immense  fellow  in  livery  be-  of  the  nocturnal  exploits  alluded  to. 

hind  you,  utterly  bewildered  as  to  In  the  words  of  our  text — 

how  you  should  behave  yourself,  and       "  Through  the  sensitire  delicwqr  of 

tuite  as  mucli  astonished  as  Abon  his  executors  we  have  lost  the  record 
[assan  when  addressed  by  the  Chief  of  his  repeated  larks  with  Horace ; 
of  the  iSunuchs  as  the  true  Com-  the  pleasant  little  supper  parties  cde- 
mander  of  the  Faithful  How  gladly  brated  at  the  villa  of  thatdissipated 
would  you  not  exchange  the  »yujli8  rogue,  Tibullus,  have  passed  from  the 
and  «w»»w  tor  a  rump  steak  and  memory  of  mankind.  We  know  no- 
onions  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  thing  of  the  state  of  his  finances,  for 
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they  have  not  thought  fit  to  publish  literary  executor  writes  to  the  presi- 

his  banking  account  with  the  firm  of  dent,  and  requests  all  documents  that 

liollius,    Spurasna,    and    Company,  may  throw  light  on  your  personal 

Their  duty  as  they  fondly  believed  history.    Preses  in  deep  ecstasy  at  the 

was  fulfilled  when  they  gave  to  the  idea  of  seeing  his  name  in  print,  aa 

world  the  glorious  but   unfinished  the  recipient  of  your  epistolary  fa- 

'^neid.*"  yours,    immediately    transmits   the 

Many  a  living  man  of  literary  note  packet,  and  Eobert  is  handed  down 

will  sympathise  with   the   amiable  to  posterity  in  the  character  of  a 

subject  or  this  biography  in  his  dread  habitual  drunkard,  although  a  more 

of  some  unseen  and  unregarded  little  abstinent  creature  never  went  home 

Bozzi/,  who  may  be  dogging  his  path,  to  his  wife  at  ten.^  '* 

and  watching  the  motions  of  his  lips  Good  advice  though   given  in  a 

when  he  utters  the  most  common-  jestine  manner  follows.    Let  every 

place  remarks.  one  wno  attains  literary  fame  write 

"'Why  is  itV  he  asks,  'that  one  his  own  memoirs,  and  the  most  de- 

andallof  us  are  chary  of  admitting  a  termined  Boswell  will  not   at   the 

certain  class  of  Yankees  to  our  social  ffreat  man's  death,  set  up  his  recol- 

hearth?    For  this  reason  that  as  sure  lections  as  a  rival  to  the  autobio- 

as  there  are  huckleberries  in  Con-  graphy. 

necticut,  he  will   take  down   your  Let  every  little  literary  gossip  take 

whole   conversation    in   black   and  the  following   serious   sentences  to 

white,  deliberately  alter  it  to  suit  his  heart,  and  not  do  with  his  pen  after 

private  purposes,andTran8atlantically  his  friend's  death,  the  wrong  which 

retail  it  as  a  specimen  of  your  life  and  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  do 

opinions.    And  is  it  not  still  a  more  with  his  tongue  while  he  lived, 

horrible  idea  that  a  " Silas  Fixings''  "If  we  were  to  discover  that  we 

may  be  perpetually  watching  you  in  had  so  grievously  erred  aa  to  repose 

the  shape  of  a  pretended  friend.  .  .  .  confidence  in  a  person,  who,  the  mo- 

**  *  In  these  times  no  man  of  the  least  ment  he  receivea  a  letter  penned  in  a 

mark  or  likelihood  is  safe.  The  waiter  paroxysm  of  emotion,  and  revealing  a 

with  the  bandy  legs  who  hands  round  secret  of  our  existence,  was  capable 

the  negus-tray  at  a  blue-stocking  co-  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  eirde  of  his 

terie,  is  in  all  probability,  a  leading  acquaintance,  of  a  surety  he  should 

contributor  to  a  fifth-rate  periodicaL  never  be  troubled  with  any  more  of 

and  in  a  few  days  Mac  Tavish  will  our  correspondence.    Would  any  man 

be  correcting  the  proof  of  an  article  dare  to  print  such  documents  during 

in  which  your  appearance  and  con-  the  life  of  the  writer  ?    We  need  not 

versation   are   described.     Distrust  pause  for  a  reply,  there  can  be  but 

the  gentleman  in  the  plush  tormina-  one.    And  why   is  thid  1    Because 

tions.    He  too  is  a  penny-a-liner,  and  these  communications  bear  on  their 

keeps  a  commonplace  book  in  the  face  the  stamp  of  the  strictest  privacy 

pantry.    Better  give  up  writing  at  — because  they  were  addressed  to, 

once  than  live  in  such  a  perpetual  and  meant  but  for  the  eye  of  one  hu- 

state  of  bondage.    What  amount  of  man  being  in  the  universe — because 

present  fame  can  recompense  you  for  they  betray  the  emotions  of  a  soul, 

being  shown  up  as  a  noodle  or  worse  which  asks  sympathy  from  a  friend 

to  your  children's  children  !    Nay  re-  with  only  less  reverence  than  it  im- 

collect  this  that  you  are  implicating  plores  comfort  from  its  God.    Does 

your  personal  and  perhaps  most  inno-  death  then  free  the  friend  and  confi- 

cent  friends.    Bob  has  accompanied  dant   from   all   restraint)     If  the 

yon  home  from  an  insurance-society  knowledge  that  his  secret  had  been 

dinner  where  champagne  has  been  divulged,  his   aeonies  exposed,  his 

rather  abundant,  ana  next  morning,  weakness  surrendered  to  the  public 

you,  as  a  bit  of  fun,  write  to  the  pre-  gaze,  could  have  pained  the  living 

sident  that  the  watchman  has  picked  man,  is  nothing  due  to  his  memoiy 

up  Bob  in  a  state  of  inebriety  from  now  that  he  is  laid  beneath  the  tur^ 

the  kennel    The  president  after  the  — now  that  his  voice  can  never  more 

manner  of  the  fogies,  duly  docquets  be  raised  to  upbraid  a  violated  confi* 

your  note  with  name  and  date,  and  dence  1 

puts  it  up  with  a  parcel  of  others,  "The  confidences  ofthe  dead  should 

secured  by  red  tape.  Tou  die.   Your  be  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  living. 
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And  here  we  may  observe  that  there  rank,  from  the  Sidneys  and  Wal- 
are  other  parties  quite  as  much  to  singhams,  and  Cecils,  and  Deve- 
blame  as  the  biographers  in  question,  reuxes,  sitting  on  their  joint  stools 
We  allude  to  the  friends  of  the  de-  within  a  few  feet  of  the  personages 
ceased,  who  have  unscrupulously  fur-  of  the  drama,  to  the  groandlings 
nished  them  with  materials.  Is  it  whose  highest  eiyoyment  was  t 
not  the  fact  that  in  very  many  cases  horselaugh  at  some  coarse  joke 
they  have  divulged  letters  which  dur-  Even  so,  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  such 
ing  the  writer's  lifetime  they  would  poetic  romances  as  were  calculated  to 
have  withheld  from  the  nearest  and  delight  his  neighbour  Cuddie  Head- 
dearest  of  their  kindred?  In  many  rigg  as  well  as  the  living  repreaenta- 
such  letters  there  occur  observations  tives  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  m 
and  reflections  upon  living  characters,  "Don  Quixote."  Mr.  Aytoun  well 
not  written  in  malice  but  such  as  illustrated  this  subject  in  his  lecture 
were  never  intended  to  meet  the  eyes  on  the  ballad  poetry  of  Modem  Eu- 
of  the  parties  criticised,  and  these  are    rope. 

forthwith  published  as  racy  passages,  After  alluding  to  the  varied  powers 
likely  to  gratify  the  appetite  of  a  of  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  Southey, 
coarse,  vulgar,  and  inordinate  curi-  Keats,  and  others,  he  remarked,  "  To 
osity.  ...  all  of  these  has  admiration  heen  ac- 

"  The  biographer  seems  to  consider    corded,  and  yet  to   none   of  these 
himself  exempt  from  social  secrecy,    poets,  great  and  famous  as  they  arc, 
He  shelters  himself  under  the  plea    has  the  name  of  minstrel  been  given. 
that  the  public  are  so  deeply  interested,    And  why  ?    Because  these  poets  ad- 
that  they  must  not  be  deprived  of   dressed  themselves  to  audiences  not 
any  memorandum,  anecdote,  or  jot-    only  of  cultivated  tastes,  but  of  pe- 
ting,  told,  written,  or  detailed  by  the    cubar  idiosyncrasies, 
gifted    subject    of    their   memoirs.       "  They  could  each  of  them  charm 
Therefore  it  is  not  a  prudent  thing  to    acircle  of  greater  or  of  less  dimensions; 
be  familiar  with  a  man  of  genius,    they  were  magnetic  in  a  hi^h  decree, 
He  may  not  betray  your  confidence,    not  to  all  minds,  but  to  mmds  simi- 
but  you  can  hardly  trust  to  the  tender    larly  constituted  with  their   own.* 
mercies  of  his  chronicler."  They  were  masters  of  a  spell  not  un- 

felt,  perhaps,  by  all  who  heard  them, 

but  potent  only  in  regard  to  those  to 

WHO  u  A  MIN8TRKL?  whom  thcy  stood  in  close  intellectual 

affinity.  They  were  potentates  of  the 
We  have  had  occasion  more  than  realms  of  poetry,  .  .  .  but  the  voice 
once,  in  discussing  the  claims  of  the  of  none  of  them  was  acknowledged  as 
romantic  poetry  of  the  old  Celtic  paramount  throughout  the  land.  .  • 
bards,  to  point  out  its  vitality  and  "  The  popularity  of  Scott  must  be 
enduring  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  accounted  lor  onsome  other  principle 
the  generations  who  succeeded  its  than  the  mere  superiority  of  gemos 
composers.  The  ancient  bard  ad-  or  poetical  accompliehment.  I  do 
dressed  an  audience,  including  those  not  maintain  that  tne  genius  of  Scott 
endowed  with  cultivated  intellect,  and  was  greater  than  that  of  some  of  the 
those  with  whom  this  quality  w^as  men  whose  names  I  have  enumera- 
cntirely  in  subjection  to  passion  and  ted  ;  and  in  regard  to  poetical  ac- 
feeling.  The  composition  which  complishraent,  several  of  them  were 
could  awaken  and  secure  the  interest  more  consummate  artists  than  he. 
of  audiences  so  constituted,  must  have  But  then  he  is  the  poet  of  action,  the 
been  addressed  in  chief  to  numan  feel-  portrayer  of  deeas,  the  vehement 
ing  and  thought  in  their  most  Extended  narrator  of  life  in  its  excited  and  ex- 
sense,  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  fact,  alt^d  moods.  The  same  impulse 
One  necessity  which  has  materially  which  makes  us  long  to  be  spectators 
contributed  to  the  enduring  popu-  of  a  battle-field— the  same  impulse 
larity  of  Shakespeare,  was  that  of  which  drew  our  ancestors  in  crowds 
making    his    dramas   please   every    to  the  tournament  or  the  coronation 


*  This  meUpbor  may  appear  incorrect,  aa  bodies  ia  the  eame  state  of  electricity  repel 
each  other. 
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—attracts  as  to  the  poetiy  of  Scott,  could  be  occasioned  by  the  recitation 

in  which  we  recognise  or  think  we  of  the  writings  of  any  other  poet  of 

recognise  a  yivid  representation  of  this  century.    In  fact  they  are  framed 

the  past.    He  gives  us  action  which  for  recitation,  that  is  for  oral  utterance 

we  accept  as  historically  true;  he  when  the  mind  can  accompany  the 

utters     sentiments,     not     languid,  ear  without  pause  or  difficulty.  .  .  . 

polished,  and  refined,  but  in  accor-  "  J  am  resolute  in  refusing  the  title 

dance  with  the  action,  which  never  of  minstrel   to  those  poets   whose 

for  a  moment  flags,  and  we  are  hur-  works  will   not  stand   the  test  of 

ried  on,  whether  we  will  or  no,  by  recitation  before  a  mixed  audience, 

the  tide,  torrent,  and  impetuosity  of  I  call  no  man  a  writer  of  good  tragedy 

his  narrative.     Look,  for  example,  unless  his  plays  are  such  as  to  attract 

at  the  midnight  ride  of  William  of  when  exhibited  on  the  stage ;  but  for 

Deloraine  from  Branxholm  to  Mel-  all  that,  there  is  much  fine  poetry  in 

rose All  that  from  plays  wnich  no  mixed  audience  would 

first  to  last  is  minstrelsy  of  the  very  endure." 

highest  order — ^minstrelsy  which  is  so 

al^orbing  that  we  cannot  resist  it —  bketcb  op  m  pocr's  uwm. 

minstrelsy  which  all  ranks  and  ages 

alike  feel,    appreciate,  and  under-  The  subject  of  our  paper  was  bom 

stand.    .    .  on  the  21st  June,  1813.    His  father. 

*' Scott  is  popular  because  he  ab-  Roger  Aytoun,  held  the  position  or 

stains  from  anatomy  of  the  passions,  partner  in  one  of  the  leading  firms  of 

because  through  the  whole  of  his  **  Writers  to  the  Signet"  (in  English 

verse  you  have  no  metaphysical  pro-  parlance    solicitors    or    attorneys), 

blems  to  solve,  no  intricate  intellec-  He  was  a  Whig  of  the  school  of  Qibson- 

tual  knots  to  unravel    ...    He  Craig,  Jeffrey,  and  Cockbum,  but  his 

was    no    Frankenstein    to    fashion  only  son  the  future  poet  and  prophet 

monsters  bevond  the  pale  of  Crod's  of  nlachwoodf  as  he  advanced  beyond 

creation.    He  did  not,  like  Byron,  the  mere  period  of  youth  became  a 

confound  the  elements  of  right  and  genuine  Tory  for  wluch  we  love  not 

wrong  bv  calling  into   ideal  being  his  memory  the  less.    Looking  back 

such  melodramatic  incongruities  as  with  a  sentiment  of  regret  to  the 

the  Conrads,    the   Laras,  and   the  house  of  Stuart,  he  was  not  the  less 

Giaours — enigmas,  or  rather  chimeras,  a  loyal  subject  of  Her  Miyesty,  in 

which,  fortunately  for  us  all,  have  no  whom  he  recognised  the  descendant 

recognisable  tvpes  in  humanity.    He  of  Mary  of  Scotland.     *'  From  his 

did  not,  like  Wordsworth,  select  some  mother  Aytoun  took  his  bias  in  litera- 

moonstruck   pedler  as   the  proper  ture  and  politics,  his  Jacobite  svmpa- 

medium  for  the  utterance  of  appa-  thies,  ana  his   passion   for   Dallad 

rently  profound  meditation.    He  did  poetry."    This  lady's  maiden  name 

not,  like  Shelley,  practise  self-anatomy  was  Joanna  Keir.    "Early  left  an 

and  intreat  the  public  to  assist  at  the  orphan  her  youth  was  spent  with  her 

vivisection  of  his  palpitating  heart,  srand-uncle,  Mr.  Alexander  Keith  of 

.    .    Scott  confines  himself,  in  his  Uravelstone.  to  whom  she  was  in  the 

poetry  at  least,  to  characters  of  a  habit  of  reading  works  far  beyond  the 

kind  intelligible  to  all,     .    .    and  range  of  a  young  girl's  studies ;  and 

hence  it  has  been  said  that  thev  are  having  a  veiv  retentive  memory,  her 

superficial  or  commonplace.    If  by  mind  was  well  stored  with  the  trea- 

that    they  mean  to   say   that  his  sures,  both  of  poetry  and  nrose.  .  .  . 

characters  do  not  present  us  with  a  Add  to  the  qualities  already  named  a 

condensation  of  all  that  is  great  or  high  chivahnous  spirit  and  a  piety 

mean,    attractive    or    repulsive   in  which  chastened,  out  never  chilled 

humanity,  I  agree  with  them  in  point  her  vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  and  it 

of  fact,  but  I  differ  widely  from  them  will  be  seen  how  fortunate  was  the 

in  deduction.  son  of  such  a  mother,  and  for  how 

"Whythen  should  Scott  be  distinct-  much  of  what  was  best  in  him  he 

ively  called  the  minstrel  1  Simplv  for  must  have  been  indebted  to  her  in- 

this  reason  that  the  recitation  of  the  fluence.*' 

noblest  passages  of  his  poetry  will  pro-  The  circumstance  of  young  Aytoun's 

cure  in  every  mixed  assembly  a  more  nurse- maid  being  the  daughter  of  a 

vivid,  marked,  and  general  effect  than  reputed  witch,  and  of  course,  well 
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versed  in  legendary  and  magic  lore,  eternity,  by  attempting  to  manufac- 
aasisted  the  natm^  bent  of  liis  ima-  ture  hydrogen  gas.  At  a  certain 
gination.  She  sadly  abused  her  privi-  point  of  the  process — 
Ieg[e8  however,  and  so  wrought  on  the  "  The  flame  waxed  dim,  buzzed  like 
diild's  nerves  with  accounts  of  the  an  infuriated  wasp,  descended  into 
Boomauy  that  as  he  himself  recorded,  the  jar  and  a  tremendous  ezplodon 
"he  had  nearly  become  a  bauldy  followed  which  dashed  both  of  us  to 
(smipleton)  for  life,  from  having  been    the  ground. 

surprised  on  one  occasion  whilesurrep-  "*  Willie  man,'  said  I,  recovering 
titiously  investigating  the  contents  myself,  striving  to  sit  upricht,  and 
V  *  Jana-Po^  l>y  the  descent  of  a  extracting  a  piece  of  glass  from  my 
cUmbmg  boy  mto  the  nursery,  and  the  cheek  which  bled  profusely,—*  Willie 
terrors  of  his  telegraphic  boo!"   This    man,  are  ye  killed  T  % 

lassie  of  small  judgment  revealed  all  "^No;  I  don't  think  I  am,'  said 
the  domestic  and  other  economy  of  Willie.  *  But  Lord's  sake  Norman, 
kelpies,  wraiths,  headless  ghosts,  beara  hand  with  the  water-jug;  fling 
corpse-candles,  &c.,  to  the  poor  child,  it  over  me ;  fling  it  over  my  legs,  for 
Why  did  not  Mrs.  Aytoun  look  about  the  acid  has  bumed  through  my 
her  more  carefuUy  in  the  selection  of  breeches,  and  I  feel  it  biting  into  my 
this  earnest  schoolmistress?  As  much    flesh.'" 

^1  l^^JS  P^*?'"  ^^  "  Cinderella,"  Sporting  excursions  into  the  High- 
of  the  "White  Cat"  of  "  Little  Red  lands  and  even  as  far  as  the  Orkneys 
Kiding  Hood,    and   all   the   other    were  incidents  in  the  youth  and  man- 

fracious  household  tales  as  you  please,  hoodof  ourpoet  He  has  left  many  de- 
ut  let  the  existence  of  evil  or  fright-  lightful  and  picturesque  sketches  of 
ful  beings  remam  lon^  unknown  to  these  pleasant  intervaLs  in  the  or- 
the  chad  and  guard  his  soul  from  dinary  course  of  existence.  Aytoun 
superstitious  terrpra.  excited  a  great  sensation  at  Tliurso 

Aytoun  s  school-days  were  more  dis-  in  one  of  his  youthful  expeditions.  1^ 
tmcuished  by  harmless  frolics  and  donning  kilt  and  sporran.  The  un- 
droll  escapades  than  by  close  attention  washed  natives  were  confounded  at 
to  classic  studies.  In  later  years  at  the  whiteness  of  his  limbs  and  the 
the  Ji-dinburgh  University  he  took  freshness  of  the  outfit  The  little  boys 
small  pleasure  m  the  mechanical  ex-    followed  the  party  out  of  the  town 

^^^^^f^lA^^^^^^^'i   He  said  after-  with  loud  cheers  and  many  manifesta- 

wards  that  he  was  kept  fumbling  at  tions  of  delight                 ^ 

wr^l  the  lock,  when  he  should  Before  entering  on  the  serious busi- 

f\j.w>r*°^'?«*u^^*'^^esof  ness  of  life  he%pent  iTseaaon  at 

w^H      w^^-    Metaphysics  he  de-  Aschaffenburg  in  iararia,  toperfect 

^Inc  ^T^""  .thw  remark  con-  himself  in  German.      He  has^  it 

"l5fe  «^^±^' "^  ^^  <>^ ^^^^^ *^** ^« beheld^withhi own 

elabiate   Sh!^??®"^^  *P.  "^«i^  eves  the  coiyuring  book  of  the  original 

SSi^«  what  ™  "^^^twn    for  Dr.  Faust   who  instead  of  use&Uv 

fo™Siw  Lyf^.'^x^f)  ^,^  <5on-  employmgiisenergiesamongprinteri 


muatuea  me  intellect  without  rfifim-T..,    ^mwA  th«  nF»A»«-»^    "i 


ipposed,  6x- 


the  under8tandiM";^^k"*'^^°,'"«  ^T®*^  *i'?  Profession  of  a  wizard, 

i««on   S^T&  i?"*  *^®  P**^*"  and  was  tried  therefor  in  the  CTimiMl 

ie^ncd   to  mo   de^L!:?*^ '""clied  court  of  his  native  place  Wittenbei?. 

English  langWe."™*^*   °^  *«  There  he  waa  executed  leaving  hi 

The  young    atudflnf   *^x,  cpiyuring  book  as  a  legacy  to  future 

interest  in  chemisbv     t»^  "*"'         ^    ^^  *^-  *^-  -^yto""'"  "^ 
Sinclair  "  he  told^i,„  ^    Norman    words  on  the  subject  of  the  volume. 

ous  style  the  varioiw  J^^  ^r"™"*';  '  V^  l^T  desirous  of  seeing  a 

mishaps  which  Ttt^,i^v  ®\"?*^  cuno8i<y,  which  I  believe  to  be  u^ue 

such  as  destroyinBriw  -     "^^J'  ^  **  j^°''?  K^^  acoordin^y.  after 

rubbingthemTi^thmwmLS^f^*'^  a.good  dwil  of  trouble,  I  ottimed  a 

this  last  metal  by  d^S'"''*^"^  Vf'  °^-  ^^^^\  particular  volume, 

meter,  and  blackW  hh.^/  ^?5:  ^*  ,!^"  ^°  5°  *^*^  <»s«i  secured  hy 

nitric  add.    He  dil„7j?  ''*"^  ??*?  » <**^  »°<^  padlock.^d  containei 

»  fulmimiting  ^^wd^* '^, " ^^  ^*J»». * .§<«'dmany 'boardTcoVeied 

blew   liimself^r®^^^*  nearly  on  each  side  apparently  wiSi  pareh- 

»na  a  comrade  mto  ment.    On  one  side  of  each  h^ 
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there  was  painted  with  great  skill  ment  on  the  western  circuit.  Con- 
and  delicacy,  the  full-length  portrait  tributions  from  his  muse  appeared  in 
of  a  spirit  or  demon,  witn  his  name  Blackwood  from  time  to  time,  and 
inscribed  below ;  and  some  of  them  during  the  years  1842,  1843,  and 
were  individuals  whom  I  would  by  1844,  ne  and  his  biographer  jointly 
no  means  willingly  have  invoked,  and  separately  produced  the  dehghtfm 
Beneath  each  picture  was  drawn  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  in  TaiCs  and 
pentagram  or  cabalistic  sign  of  the  Frastr^s  Magazines. 
spirit,  and  the  extent  and  limit  of  The  first  of  Aytoun's  heart- stirring 
his  powers.  Some  could  raise  tem-  ballads  written  to  exalt  the  fame  of 
pests,  some  cause  delusions,  some  Jacobite  and  Cavalier  heroes,  appeared 
oiscover  hidden  treasures  ;  and  on  in  Bladcwood,  April,  1843,  under  the 
the  reveae  of  each  board  were  title  of  the  ^^  Burial  March  of  Dun- 
written  the  spells  for  summoning  dee."  His  sympathy  with  these 
them,  and  the  precautions  necessary  brave  enthusiasts  was  unaffected  and 
to  be  taken.  The  book  was  most  ex-  strong,  not  at  all  assumed  for  en- 
traordinary  even  as  a  work  of  art ;  hancement  of  his  popularity  as  a 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  in  turning  poet.  * 

it  over,  I  felt  almost  as  much  aston-  In  1845,  he  was  appointed  to  the 

ished  as  William  of  Deloraine  might  chair  of  Rhetoric  andBelles-Lettresin 

have  been  when  he  took  the  volume  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  so  well 

from  the  hand  of  the  Scottish  wizard,  did  he  discharge  his  pleasant  duties, 

But  what  struck  me  more  than  any-  that  his  students  who  numbered  only 

thing  else  was  an  inscription  at  the  30  in  1846,  amounted  to  150  in  1864. 

end  of  the  volume  to  this  effect.    '  I  This  appointment  added  more  to  his 

Johann  Faust  have  made  this  book,  literary  reputation  than  to  his  ac- 

which  contains  the  semblances  of  the  count  in   the   bank.    In  1852  hia 

spirits  which  may  be  evoked,  with  appointment  as  Sheriff  of  Orkney 

tneir  signs,  and  the  spells  which  can  was  decided  on,  and  as  long  as  his 

compel  them.     But  thou  whoever  powers  endured,  he   made   annual 

thou  art,  who  shalt  open  it.  beware,  progresses  to  his  little  kingdom,  and 

for  by  doing  these  thmgs  I  nave  lost  enjo)red  the  healthy  recreations  of 

myself,  body  and  soul.    Jo.  Faustus.'  hunting    and    fishing    which   they 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  exact  accuracy  afforded  him.     In  April,  1849,  he 

of  these  words,  for  I  was  not  allowed  married  Jane  Emily,  youngest  daugh- 

to  copy  anything."  ter  of  Professor  Wilson.    After  ten 

This  might  appear  a  bit  of  curious  years  enjoyment  of  domestic  happi- 

niystification,  but  for  the  circumstance  ness  he  was  deprived  of  his  gifted 

of  its  forming  a  portion  of  one  of  Mr.  and  affectionate  partner,  her  decease 

Aytoun's  public  lectures.    His  bio-  occurring  on  15th  April,  1859.    On 

grapher,  no  more  than  we  ourselves,  the  7th   November.  1861,  he  lost 

or  any  of  our  literary  acquaintances  his  mother,  who  had  then  completed 

have  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  her  ninetieth  year.    His  enjoyment 

the   book  of  ABchaffenburg.     That  of  life  may  be  said  to  have  reached 

there  was  a  certain  Johann  Faust,  its  limit  when  left  a  lonely,  childless 

known  to  Melancthon,  whose  practices  widower.     On  the  4th  or  August^ 

of  the  "  Arts  inhibited"  brought  him  1865,  he  quitted  this  troubled  scene, 

to  a  miserable  end,  is  now  generally  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  a  sincere 

acknowledged.    Still,  if  there  be  such  (Christian. 

a  relic  of  Teufeltku/mt  at  Aschaffen-  If  Mr.  Aytoun  did  not  attain  the 

burg,  why  do  we  not  hear  of  pil-  very  highest  rank  as  a  poet  or  a  novel- 

ffrima^es    annually  undertaken   by  ist,itwa8chieflyowingtotheoontinual 

disciptes  of  Paracelsus  and  Cornelius  dauns  on  his  time  oy  his  practical 

Agrippa  to  that  Mecca  of  the  prophet  avocations,  and  the  occasional  charao- 

Faust  ter  of  the  greater  part  of  his  produc- 

From  1835  to  1840,  we  find  our  tions.    It  seemed  as  if  some  strong 


and  though  poetry  has  no  charm  in  was  the  composition  of  one  mind| 
solicitors'  eyes  when  about  to  intrust  it  never  would  have  been  constructed 
a  brief,  he  got  a  fair  share  of  employ-    had  William  Blackwood  and  Sons 
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lived  in  Homer's  neighbourhood,  and  or  an  apt  illustratioDy  he  would  give 
secured,  as  they  undoubtedly  would,  a  novel  aspect  to  tnings  the  most 
his  services   as   a  contributor.     It  familiar.    Out  of  men  or  things  the 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  poet  most  commonplace  he  would  extract 
or  romancer  who  could  so  cleverly  materials  for  pleasantry  and  heart- 
expose  the  serious  faults  of  Smith,  easing  mirth ;  and  whether  his  imagi- 
Dobell,  and  their  brothers  of  the  spas-  nation  was  running  riot  in  a  series  of 
modic  school,  or  open  the  e^es  of  grotesque  images,  or  his  judgment 
the  public  to  so  true  and  vivid  a  msinuating  its  conclusions  in  a  quiet 
vision  of  the  results  of  the  railway  stroke  of  irony,  he  was  equally  happy, 
insanity  when  it  was  at  its  height ;  .  .  .  His  vivid  imagination  warm«l 
or  choose  a  more  appropriate  seat  the  stream  of  his  conversation  with 
in  the  pilloiy  of  ndicule  for   the  a  kind  of  poetical  underglow.  .  .  He 
species-selecting  philosophers,  than  was  of  too  kindly  and  ^Apathetic  a 
the  author  of  the   '*  Feud  of  the  nature  to  shine  as  a  wit    Not  only 
Phairshon."    But  all  these  subjects  was  his  friend  dearer  to  him  than  his 
were  local  or  temporary,  and  neces-  jest,  but  he  had  that  fine  instinct  of 
sarily  communicated  a  portion  of  their  pain,  which  suspends  many  a  flash 
nature  to  the  vehicle  with  which  they  of  humour  or  of  wit  that  mi^t  dazzle 
were  invested.    This  obiection  can-  many,  but  must  wound  one.    There 
not  be  made  against  "Bothwell ;"  but  was  a  charm  about  hia  talk  which  it 
the  leading  idea  of  its  framework  was  would  be  hard  to  define.    It  was  com- 
so  faulty,  as  to  fetter  the  finest  and  pounded  mainly  of  pleasant  exaggera- 
most  vigorous  powers  of  the  poet's  tion,  playful  allusion,  unlookra  for 
imagination.  turns  of  phrase,  and  strong  mother- 

The  man  himself  was  one  of  the  wit.    It  was  always  the  humour  of 
most  lovable  of  poets  or  romancers,  a  gentleman,  without  cynidsm  and 
It  is  not  often  that  the  memorv  of  so  without     irreverence.       Irresistible 
many  charming,  brilliant,  and  even  while  you  were  under  its  inflaence, 
great  qualities,  as  were   united  in  it  rose  so  entirely  out  of  the  occasion. 
Professor  Aytoun,  is  so  early  pre-  and  was  so  coloured  by  the  mood  of 
served  in  a  narrative  so  adequate,  so  the  moment— it  was  so  much  in  short 
amusing,  and  in  all  that  constitutes  a  part  of  the  man,  that  it  would  be 
good  biography,  so  masterly,  as  that  as  impossible  to  fix  it  upon  paper 
which  his  earlv  companion,  and  dis-  as  to  perpetuate  the  gradations  of 
tinguished  col^borateur,  in  the  re-  light  and  colour, 
nowned  columns  of  Blackwood,  has       *y^^  ^  ^  ^       j,  manv  a  rosy  change 
consecrated,  with  a  just  but  most  The  twilight  dies  into  the  dark/ 
affectionate  admiration,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  friend.  Under  this  bubbling  joyonsneas  of 

Among  many  papers  written  in  the  spirit  was  a  well  of  gentleness  and 

same  spirit,  we  are  well  pleased  at  tender  heart,  of  strong  feeling  and 

lighting  on  this  tribute  to  his  many  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  which  found 

delightful  and  amiable  qualities  by  its  way  to  the  surface  on  just  ooca- 

his  tenderly  attached  brother-poet  sion,  and  on  just  occasion  only.  .  .  . 

and  humorist.  To  women  he  was  alwavs  t^derly 

"  A  more  delightful  companion  at  courteous,  and  with  children  he  was 

this  period  (1843  et  circa),  it  would  always  happ^,  and  they  with  him." 
be  difficult  to  ima^ne.  Full  of  health       For  the  posthumous  fame  of  Ay- 

and  vigour,  and  with  a  flow  of  spirits  toun,  no  better  wish  could  have  been 

which  would  seem  inexhaustible,  his  conceived,  than  the  possession  of  a 

society  acted  like  a  tonic  on  men  of  a  biographer  so  affectionate,  so  discri- 

more  sensitive  temperament,  and  a  minating,  and  so  accomplished,  as  tiie 

constitution  less  robust  .  .  .  With  a  writer  of  this  delightful  yolome. 
quaint  phrase,  an  unexpected  epithet. 
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In  these  days  of  historical  rationalism  to  lead  ub  to  the  extreme,  especially 
wc  are  apt  to  wander  to  that  extreme  as  regards  what  may  be  called  mythi- 
where  sceptimni  loses  its  philo-  cal  history.  To  overlook  and  cast 
enphieal  meaning — a  looking  nar-  aside  the  mythical  history  of  a  nation 
rowly  into  mvl  examining  matters —  is  to  despise  one  great  phase  in  the  de- 
and  acquires  a  meaning  peculiarly  velopment  of  humanity  as  a  society, 
theological,  that  of  doubting  every-  the  childhood  of  humanity,  the  age 
thing*  not  verified.  The  difference  of  primaeval  simplicity;  in  fact,  to  over- 
bet  ween  the  religious  and  the  historical  look  the  very  foundation  of  history 
sceptic  is  that  the  religious  sceptic  and  philosophy.  It  was  a  grand 
has  no  consciousness  of  the  necessity  thought  of  Heyne,  that  "  a  mythis 
of  revelation  upon  the  inscrutable  omnis  priscorum  homiunm  cum  his- 
matter  of  religion,  and  the  historical  toria  tum  philosophia  proccdit." 
sceptic  is  inspired  with  a  clear  con-  We  therefore  propose,  first  of  all,  to 
sciousness  that  history,  more  espe-  investigate  the  mythical  history  of 
ciaDy  that  of  remote  ages,  is  charged  this  great  institution,  which  for  tiiree 
with  myth  and  legend.  centuries  stood  in  the  van  of  religion 

In  the  theological  use  of  the  term  and  philosophy  in  England,  and  which 

its  true  meaning  is   perverted — the  has  had  a  greater  influence,  and  still 

word  sceptic  can  only  mean  a  surveyor  exerts  a  greater  influence  upon  the  in- 

that  is  a  looker  into  things;^  so  that  tellectual  life  of  England  than  any 

through  the  perverted  meaning  which  other  body  or  institution  on  her  soil, 

this  word  has  acquired  theologically  And  although  we  may  not  bucceed  in 

from  custom,  it  would  not  be  inapt  to  finding,  amid  the  deluge  of  her  my tho- 

say  that  every  inquirer  into  the  Holy  logy,  any  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  foot, 

Scriptures  is  a  sceptic,  yet  nhiloso-  yet  we  hope  to  show  that  the  realities 

phically  he  is  not    Therefore  the  seep-  of  her  history  make  up  for  all  defects 

ticiam  of  investigation  is  laudable,  for  in  her  claims  upon  remote  antiquity, 

we  are  told  by  Peter  that  not  only  did  An  institution  which  has   had  the 

the  prophets  inquire  and  search  dili-  greatest  share  in  conducting  the  Eng- 

gcntiy  into  some  things,  but  even  the  ush  race  through  the  period  of  its 

angelsdesire  tolookintothem  (I  Pet.  consolidation,  through   its  transition 

i  lb  and  1 2).  out  of  the  darkness  of  semi-barbarism 

But  our  historical  scepticism  is  apt  into  the  glorious   light  of  modem 


*  From  flrreirrojuu,  to  look  aroood,  to  explore,  to  ponder,  to  weigh. 
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civUisatioD,  may  rest  satisfied  with  saleh,  son  of  Enoch,  son  of  Jaretli,  eon 
past  and  present  realities  without  of  Mafaalaleel,  son  of  Cainan,  son  o( 
Borrowing  after  hopeless  myths.  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  son  of  Adam,  who 

There  is  also  the  probability  that    was  the  son  of  the  living  God 
myths  may  be  founaed  upon  some        It  is  from  this  ingenious  genealog^, 
basis  of  truth  ;  they  may  also  grow    Nennius,  we  first  hear  of  that  old  Je- 
out  of  exaggerated  tradition,  and  such    gend  of  a  Greek  settlement  in  Eng- 
myths  may  arise  at  any  period  after    land  under  Brutus,  the  descendant  of 
the  events  which  form  their  germ  had    iEneas,  Anchises,  Tros,  Ac,  and  from 
taken  place.      In  fact,  in    modern    him  even  down  to  the  time  of  Milton, 
history  it  is  difficult  to  get  two  nar-    that  Greek  settlement  has  been  the 
rati  ves  by  different  hands  alike.    Nay,    foundation-stone  of  British  history.  Is 
even  in  the  simplest  narration  of  the    there  any  atom  of  truth  iikit  I  We  fear 
facts  of  an  event,  especially  if  it  be    not  ;theperiod  goes  back  too  far  beyond 
extraordinary,  how  difficult  it  is  to    the  pale  of  profane  history,  though 
obtain  a  consecutive  unexaggerated    there  is  a  connrmation  of  the  extreme 
account,  is  the  experience  of  every    antiquity  of  the  British  Isles  to  be 
judge  and  magistrate.  found  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of 

It  was  a  custom  amongst  ancient  all  periods.  Before  the  time  when 
historians  to  commence  the  history  of  Caesar  wrote  his  Commentaries  there  is 
their  respective  countries  with  the  mention,  more  or  less  extensive,  made 
creation,  obstinately  determined  to  in  ten  Greek  authors,  and  as  many 
begin  at  the  beginning.    They  also    Latin. 

traced  the  genealogies  of  their  earlier       In  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus,  the 

kings  up  to  the  gods,  and  when  they    date  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 

became    converted   to    Christianity,    though  it  is  probably  one  of  the  ear- 

they  managed   to   trace   the  same    liest  pieces  of  the  Greek  antholotgy, 

genealogies  through  those  of  the  Bible    Ireland  is  frequently  mentioned. 

up  to  the  Creator.    The  Saxon  his-       The  other  Greek  writers  are :  Hero- 

torians,  before  conversion,    led  the    dotus,  484  B.C.,  in  lib.  iiL  115,  116 ; 

genealogies  of  their  kings  up  to  the    Aristotle,  384  B.C.,  De  Mundo,  cap.  3 

god  Woden.    "  Hengist  and  Horsa,*'    and  12 ;  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  300 

we  are  told,  "  were  the  sons  of  Whit-    b.c.  ;  Eratosthenes  of  Gyrene,  275aa ; 

gils.    Whitgils  was  the  son  of  Witta  ;    Hipparchus  of  Nicsea,  150  B.a  ;  the 

\Vitta    of    Wecta,  and    Wecta    of    fra^ents  of  these  writers  alluding 

Wodnu'*    So  Nennius,   who  was  a    to  Britain  are  to  be  found  in  Strabo ; 

British  Christian,  does  the  same  for    Polybiu8,206  B.c.,in  his  History,  lib. 

the  ancient  British  stock.  The  Britons,    iii.,  c  57,  sec  15  ;  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 

he  says,  were  named  after  Bnitus,  a    lus,  90  B.C.,  Biblioth.  Hist  lib.  i,  e. 

descendant  of  uEneas,  who  was  also    4,  lib.  iii.,  c.  38,  lib.  v.,  21,  22,  32, 38. 

descended  from  Japhet    The  steps  of       The  Latin  writers  are  :  Lucretiu.s 

that  descent  are  graduaUy  traced,  and    97&c.,DeHerumNatiira,lib.vi.,llit3 

then  the  historian  remarks  that  the    v.  ;  Cicero,  106  to  43  B.C.,  in  liK  ii., 

lirst  man  of  the  race  of  Japhet  who    Epis.  xv.  ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  £p. 

came  to   Europe  was  Alanus,  who    xvi.,  ad  eund.,  lib.  iii.,  Ep.  i.  ad  cund. 

had  three  sons,  Ysicion,  Armenon,    lib.  iv..  Epis.  xvii.  ad  Atticum,  and  in 

andNego.    One  ofthe  sons  of  Ysicion    several  other  epistles;  CatuUus,  88 

came  to  Britain  ;   from  the   others    to  46  B.C.,  Carmen,  xi.,  1-16,  Cann. 

came  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,   the    xxix.,in  Caesarem  Carmen,xxv.v.32; 

Lombards,  and  other  races  who  over-    Virgil,  70  to  19  b.g,  Eclog.  i.,  t.  65, 

ran  Europe.    Then,  to  complete  the    Georg.  lib.  iii.,  22 ;   Horace,  65  kc 

genealogy  of  the  British,  he  returns    to  8  A.D.,  frequent  mention  in  we  Odes; 

to  the  point  where  Alanus  came  to    Epodon..od.  vii.,  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  21, 

Europe,  and  tells  us  Alanus  was  the    35,  lib.  iii.  ode  5,  liK  iv.  ode  14* 

son  of  Lethevir,  son  of  Ogomnura,  son       The  first  phase  of  tbe  pre-historic 

Thois,  son  of  Boib,  son  of  Simeon,    history  of  Oxford,  is  the  adoption 

pon  of  Mair,   son  of  Ethac,  son  of    of  this  myth  of  a  Greek  settlement, 

Luothar,  son  of  Ecthel,  son  of  Oothz,    and  therefore  we  read  in  her  old  bis- 

6on  of  Aborth,  son  of  Ra,  son  of  Ezra,    torians  that  when  Brutus  landed  there 

son  of  Israu,  son  of  Barth,  son  of    were   in   his  army  twelve    learned 

Jonas,  son  ofJabath,  son  of  Japhet,  son    Greeks,  who,  after  the  country  bad 

of  Noab,sonofLamech,6onoi  Methu-    been  subdued,  settled  upoa   a  spot 
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which  they  considered  convenient  for  engaged  also  on  higher  studies.  After 

study,  which  they  called  Greeklade,  a  certain  period  they  were  still  further 

from  the  fact,  as  Leland  says,  that  advanced  to  the  study  of  the  principles 

these  men  taught  the  Greek  tongue.  ofnature,and  were  then  called  ^v^utoi. 

There  was  also  another  settlement  at  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  philoso- 

a  little  distance  called  Latinlade,  and  phers  had  similar  schools.  Can  it  then 

these  two  comprised  the  school — the  oe  possible  that  in  the  remotest  period 

mythical  germ  out  of  which  was  to  of  history  such  institutions  existed  in 

come  the  reality  of  Oxford  University.  Britain  %   This  brings  us  to  the  testi- 

They  then  removed  to  a  more  con-  mony  of  Caesar,  which  we  will  briefly 

vcnient  spot   called    Bellesitum   or  recapitulate.    He  describes  minutely 

Bellosite,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  schools  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  but 

the  site  of  the  modern  town.  he  adds  emphatioilly  that  the  tyjstem 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  there  is  of  education  originated  in  Britain, 

notthe  slightest  real  historical  founda-  In  the  whole  of  Gaul,  he  informs 

tion  for  this  myth,  but  it  is  a  creation  us  there  were  but  two  races  of  any 

of  a  much  later  period,  although  both  repute,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 

Leland  and  Wood  have  accepted  it.  were  in  the  position  of  slaves.     One 

It  has  been  developed  probably  out  of  these  two  races  was  the  Druids, 

of  the  fact  that  all  through  antiquity  who  were  occupied  principally  with 

we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  sacred  matters,  with  public  and  pri- 

schools  organized  somewhat  on  the  vate  sacrifices, 

plan  of  the  modern  university,  and  But  gathered  around  these  were 

the  fact  of  Cissar  having  described  numbers  of  youths  for  the  purpose 

the  schools  of  the  Druids.    These  two  of  education.  For  twenty  years  tnese 

factors  of  the  mythical  history  of  Ox-  youths  were  engaged  in  committing 

ford  we  will  briefly  examine.  to  memory  a  gjreat  number  of  verses. 

Perhaps  the  first  mention  we  have  They  thought  it  not  legal  to  commit 

of  a  society  of  youths  under  sub-  this  learning  to  writing,  but  in  other 

joction  to  a  body  of  teachers,  is  that  matters,  when  they  had  occasion  to 

which  occurs   in  the   Bible  of  the  write,  tney  used  the  G^r^^^  cAarac^er. 

schools  of  the  prophets,  where  young  They  also  disputed  concerning  the 

men  were  instructed — a  system  which  stars  and  their  motions,  the  magni- 

sprung  up  in  the  time  of  ^muel  as  tude  of  the  earthy  upon  nature,  and 

an  antidote  to  the  neglect  of  education  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods.* 

by  the  priests.    Of  such  kind  were  Out  of  these  two  facts — the  faint 

those  schools  at  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Naj  oth  probability  of  a  communication  of  the 

or  Ramah,  Jericho,  and  Jerusalem;  aborigines  of  Britain  with  the  Greeks, 

they  were  also  subject  to  inspection,  and  this  testimony  of  Caesar  to  tlio 

for  we  read  that  they  were  visited  for  existence  of  Druiaical  schools — pro- 

that  purpose  by  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  bably  arose  the  mythical  Greek  settle- 

Elisha.  ment  at  Oxford. 

The  most  ancient  Greek'philosophers  We  have  not  yet  come  within  the 

adopted  this  plan.    The  Pythagorean  pale  of  reliable  history,  though  we 

order  of  discipline  was,  perhaps,  the  advance  to  the  time  of  Alfred, 

most  like  that  of  a  modern  university.  Some  years   before  the  birth  of 

The  youngest  scholars  (the  novices)  Alfred  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the 

studied  the  elements  of  things,  and  existence  of  a  flourishing  school  at 

when  they  were  fitted  were  admitted  York. 

to  the  schools  in  which  they  were  to  After  the  death  of  Bede,  Egbert 

listen^  but  on  no  account  to  ask  a  was   appointed  to  the  bishopric  of 

question  or  to  speak.    For  two  years  that    city.f     He    was    related   to 

they  remained  under  this  discipline.  Ceolwulph,  the  king  of  Northumbria, 

and  were  called  aKovanKot  **  hearers,  who  was  well  known  to  Bede.    In  his 

Then  they  were   advanced   a  step,  youth,  according  to  the  customs  of 

allowed  to  ask  questions  and  to  take  the  times,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and, 

notes  from  the  lectures  they  heard ;  during  his  episcopacy,  be  was  dili- 

these  were  called  /laOti/iarccoi,  being  gent  in  the  work  of  education,  and 
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revived  the  scliool  at  York.*    Alciiin  for  tl^c  purpose   of  the  better  iic'l.  r- 

wag  a  luitive  ef  this  city,  as  we  h\nrn  staiulinij  the  Scriptures  ;  lun^ic,  ti   : 

frum  one  of   his  own  letters — "Vjs  they  might  impruvo  their  chari^^n;-' 

fragiles  iufantiiu  meaj  aunos  materno  and  rlictorio  j  and  dialectics  in  f  rti«  r 

fovistis  affectu,"t     Egbert  gave  him  that  they  might  the  better  outer  jr.to 

the  entire  supervision  of  his  school,  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  father?,  r.-'L 

and,  in  his  last  moments,  bequeathed  like  them,  successfully  comliat  henvy. 

to  him  the  care  of  his  library.  "  Thus,"  says  Alcuin,  who  takes  i  )::r 

The  fame  of  Alcuin  spread  abroad :  of  the  credit  to  himself,  "  did  Ci  nr- 

students  flocked    to    him   from  all  lemagne  create  a  new  Athens  sujuii^r 

quarters,  until  an  incident  occurred  to  the  ancient  city,  insomuch  as  ti;? 

which   altered   his    career    for    the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  is  superie*"  to 

remainder  of  his  life,  and  deprived  that  of  Plato." 

England  of  her  noblest  son.  Charlemagne  rewarded  his  frie:  d 

He  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  seek  with  several  gifts  of  monastic  fountla- 
the  pall  for  Eanbald,  the  successor  of  tions,ar.d,  as  a  yeamingto  visit  hi^  La- 
Egbert,  and,  on  passing  throu*;h  tivclandcameover  Alcuin,  he grantoi 
Parma,  he  met  Charlemagne,  who  him  pcrmi.ssion  to  go  on  a  visi^ 
entertained  him  nobly,  and  perceiv-  For  three  years  he  mana;;:ed  to  dciny 
ing  his  valuable  capabilities,  tempted  his  return  to  France,  and  his  imperial 
him  to  remain  at  his  court.  master  became  so  importunate  th.it 

The  brilliant  prospect  of  an  em-  he  was    compelled  to  tear  hinisilf 

peror*s  friendship  was  too  much  for  away  from  his  beloved   home,  ar.d 

Alcuin's  patriotism,  and  after  obtain-  return   to  what  was   nothing  mt»;  •" 

ing   the    unwilling   consent   of  his  than  a  splendid  exile,  for  he  coiiid 

sovereign  and    Bishop  Eanbald,  he  never  after  gain  x>ermission  of   tl:3 

forsook  his  native  country  and  settled  jealous  emperor  to  leave  France.     He 

with  Charlemagne.  was  ultimately  made  Abbot  of  tst. 

He  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  Martin  de  Tours,  to  which  he  crept 

term,  ft  schoolmaster— the  prince  of  when  the  shadows  of  the  last  nigiit 

schoolmasters — and  his  first  work  in  were  coming  in  upon  him,  where  he 

his  new  position  was  to  direct  the  once  more  established  a  school,  ami 

mind  of  Charlemagne  towards  the  where,  after  completing  the  laKur 

foundation  of^chools.  of  his  life  by  correcting   and  coni- 

Traces  of  the  existence  of  a  school  pletely  copying  an  exemplar  of  the 
attached  to  the  palace  are  to  be  found  Old  and  New  Testaments,  he  wcLt 
through  the  history  of  the  first  race  to  his  reward  in  the  year  8()4. 
of  kings,}:  so  that  the  establishing  by  We  cannot  be  too  jjroud  of  th's 
Charlemagne,  throuf'h  the  agency  of  distinguished  Englishman.  DurirgLis 
Alcuin,  of  the  scho<jl  at  the  palace,  life  he  was  tlic  light  of  the  court  of 
which  was  called  the  Ecole  Palatine,  Charlemagne,  consulted  by  the  Em- 
was  more  a  revival  than  an  original  peror,  his  family,  and  nobles,  and  he 
foundation  ;  but  it  ultimately  became  was  the  prototype  of  the  long  race  t f 
the  renowned  University  of  Paris,  English  schoolmasters  of  Asser,  of 
and  we  may  still  boast  that  to  a  Asoham,  and  of  Arnold, 
native  of  thi«  island  France  owes  her  During  the  15tii  century  there 
fir.^t  education.§  lived  at  Guy's  (/I iff,  near  Warwick, 

From  the  h'tters  of  Alcuin  we  find  an  old  priest,  John  luius  ;   he  w;:s 

a  delineation  of  the  course  of  study  chantry-priost    at    a    small    chaptl 

jmi-sucd  in   this  school.    The  whole  founded  by  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwicl:, 

svstem    had    a  religious    tendency,  and    from    his    retired    habits    this 

They  taught  grammar,  wc  are  told,  eccentric  old  man   was  called  llic 

♦  Tlie  school  was  founded  by  King  Sigebert 

t  Epia.  ad  Fratres  £borac,  in  Acta  Sauct  Ord.  Ben.,  iv.,  1G3. 

}  Hist.  Liter,  de  la  France,  iii.,  424. 

§  Crevier,in  bis  ^'Uistoire  de  rUniversitc  de  Paris/"  generously  acknoTr ledges  the  debt — 

**  Celni  de  tons  les  savans  etrangcrs  dont  la  gloire  est  venue  a  nous  est  le  celebrc 
Alctrin  que  Charlemagne  comme  nous  Tavons  observe  prit  lui-meme  pour  maitre  et  qui 

dtablit  chef  et  moderateur  de  rEcolo  dc  son  Palais.  C*e3t  cette  Ecole  que  nous  dovons 
considerer  avec  le  plus  d'attention  pulsque  c*est  a  eUe  que  rUniveiaiU^  de  Paris  rapporte 
on  origine." — Lib.  L,  p.  26. 
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Hermit  of  Guv's  Cliff.     He,  liow-  broke   out  Pope  Gregoiy  sent  an 

ever,  devoted  his  time  to  historical  interdict,    through    Which   all   the 

and  genealogical  literature,  and  pro-  schools,  especially  those  at  Oxford 

diiced  many  decorated  manuscripts,  were  broken  up,  and,  according  to 

though  Dugdale  could  only  find  of  Leland,  who  enlarges  upon  this  mat- 

them  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  ter,  were  dispersed  among  the  mon- 

England  and  a  roll  of  the  earls  of  asteries.    This  desertion  of  Oxford 

n"^'"^!  •         1    *•          u.  t  ,  ??J'«  «^y%  lasted  untU  the  time  of 

One  ot  Ins  productions  whicli  has  Alfred,  when  certain   learned  men 

come  down  to  us  is  a  most  valuable  settled  there  again,    and    procured 


The  life  written  by  Rous  was  deco-       Unfortunately,  we  have  no  his- 
rated  with  fifty-three  large  square    torical  proof  in  any  way  that  Alfred 
drawings  drawn  with  the  pen,  in  a    ever  did  anvthing  in  Oxford,  and  the 
style  called  tricking,  or  drawing  in    evidence  of  a  poor  obscure  recluse 
trick.    This  manuscript  is  preserved    writing  600  years  after  the  event' 
m  the  Bntish  Museum  (Cotton  MSS.,    must  go  for  nothing,  being  unsup- 
Julius  IV.),  and  is  most  valuable,  not    ported  by  any  ancient  testimony 
only  as  a  specimen  of  art,  biit  as  a       But   the   old   historians   Leland 
source  of  information  as  to  custom    Wood,  Twyne,  and    Camden    have 
and  costume  of  the  period.     Strutt    fought  bravely  for   this   Al/redian 
has  reproduced  the  illustrations  in  his    revival  of  Oxford,  which,  if  it  could 
"  l^Ianners  and  Customs"  (vol.    ii.,    only  be  established,  would  put  the 
plates  vii.  to  lix.).    These  pictures    antiouity  of  the  university  on   an 
illustrate  the  career  of  the  Earl  from    equality  with  that  of  Paris,  and  some 
liis  christening  to  his  death-bed,  in-    to  this  end  have  resorted  to  very 
eluding  the  principal  incidents  of  his    questionable  practices,  out  of  love  to 
life,  his  marriage,  his  departure  to    Alma  Mater. 
the  wars  and  on  missions,  and  the       In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
ceremony  of  receiving  the  benedic-    great  controversy  broke  out  afresh 
tion  on  such  occasions,  his  return    between  the  two  universities,  Oxford 
home,  the  scenes  of  his  domestic  life    and  Cambridge,  as  to  the  question  of 
and  public  career,    and   lastly   his    antiquity.    It  arose  from  the  follow- 
death-bcd,  with   the   ceremony   of    in^circumstance : — 
extreme  unction.    From  the  first  and       Her  Majesty  had  visited  Cambridge, 
last  scenes  we  glean  a  confirmation    and  during  one  of  the  feasts  an  orator 
of  two  facts,  that  children  of  that    in  a  Latin  speech  declared  that  their 
period  were  baptized  by  dipping  the    foundation  was  of  far  greater  anti- 
whole  body  into  the  font,  and  that  it    quity  than  that  of  the  sister  university 
was  the  custom  to  lie  in  bed  totally    This  aroused  the  Oxford  men    and 
nuked.     In  the  baptism  scene  the    the  controversy  raged  for  many  years 
bishop  is  in  the  act  of  dipping  the    with  unabated  zeal.    Both  struggled 
child  totally  naked,  and  in  the  death-    for  superiority  of  age,  and  even  ven- 
hed  scene  the  Earl  is  quite  naked    tured  to  go  so  far  back  as  the  Deluge 
in  bed,  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the       Twyne,  the  author  of  the  antiqui- 
scene  of  his  birth,  where  it  may  be    ties  of  Oxford,  suddenly  brought  out 
easily  perceived  that  the  mother  is    an  edition  of  the  life  of  St.  Germain 
naked.  said  to  be  written  by  Constantius  of 

But  we  must  appeal  to  his  other  Lyons,  in  which  a  very  impressive 
work,  the  history  of  the  kings  of  and  triumphant  passage  occurred 
Endand.  In  his  records  about  Al-  concerning  the  state  of  Oxford  in  the 
fred  he  gives  a  glowing  account  of  days  of  the  orthodox  saint—-"  Erat 
his  doings  at  Oxford,  where  he  re-  in  illis  Apostolorum  instar  autoritas 
vivcd  the  schools  and  organized  a  per  conscientiam  doctrina  per  literas 
university,  with  rules  that  we  are  virtutes  ex  mentis ;  accedebat  prae- 
quite  sure  were  not  in  vogue  there  terea  tantis  autoribus  assertio  veri- 
until  centuries  after  Alfred's  death.  tAiiBitaqueregionisilliua  Universitas 
Whence  this  old  antiquary  got  his  in  eorum  sententiam  prompta  transi- 
information  we  cannot  tell,  but  he  erat.'' 
asserts  that  when  the  Pelagian  heresy       Wood,  who  with  all  his  faults  and 
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blind  adoration  of  antiquity  is  very    others,  were  edncated,  and  bad  been 
fair  and  candid,  saw  through  this    readers  there,  and  then  it  states  tbst 
spurious  passage,  and  declared  it  to    Alfred,  after  patientljr  hearing  both 
oe  false.    He  set  to  work  and  dis-    sides,  endeavoured  to  persuade  tbem 
covered  an  ancient  MS.  copy  of  the    to  come  to  some  agreement,  and  i 
same  life  in  the  Bodleian  Library,    sort  of  compromise  was  arranged,  bat 
and  found   upon   comparison    that    as  Grimbald  was  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
there  was  no  trace  of  such  a  word  as    appointed,  because  Alfred  did  not  de- 
"  mills'^  oiteT  *'regionis,"  but  that    cide  in  his  favour,  that  great  man 
the   passage    was   merely   ^^itaque    retired  in  disgust  to  the  monasteir 
regionU  universiias  in  eorum,**  &c. —    at   Winchester,  of   which    he    was 
that  is,  simply,  "that  the  generality    abbot,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  world, 
of  the  people  of  the  country  were       Such  a  clear  assertion  as  this,  made 
ready  to  receive  his  doctrine'*  (not  tJu   in  the  ninth  century,  of  the  great 
university),  antiquity  of  Oxford  even  then,  sDd 

We  may  perceive  from  this  what  in  a  manuscript  purporting  to  l»e  so 
zeal  was  manifested  by  the  anti-  ancien^  was  a  crowning  victory  for 
quarians  of  the  times  when  they  the  Oxford  party  in  the  time  of  Queen 
could  take  such  a  mean  advantage  of   Elizabeth. 

words  as  to  change  the  simple  phrase  But  Brian  Twyne,a  great  Oxford  anti- 
^  universitas  regionis*'  into  a  vastly  quarian,  had  a  suspicion  of  this  pass- 
different  thing,  "  Illius  regionis  Um-  age,  and  proposed  an  interview  with 
verdtas,^'  Ckmden  upon  the  subject    We  shall 

Camden,  then  Clarenceux  King  at  give  the  substance  of  that  interview. 
Arms,  however,  was  not  to  be  out-  as  it  is  recorded  by  Wood,  who  tran- 
done  by  Twyne,  and  in  the  year  1603  scribed  it  from  a  paper  in  Twync  s 
that  well-known  antiquary  brought  handwriting,  being  a  verbal  account 
out  an  edition  of  a  manuscript  life  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
of  Alfred,  by  Asser,  which  he  had  Camden.  Wood  thought  it  of  soffi- 
discovered,  transcribed,  and  caused  cient  importance  to  get  this  copy 
to  be  printed  at  Frankfort.  In  this  attested  before  a  public  notary ; 
celebrated  MS.  there  occurred  a  full  Camden  was  then  Clarenceux  King 
account  under  the  year  886  of  the  of  Arms,  and  in  the  document  Twyne 
state  of  Oxford  at  that  time,  and  this  states  that  "upon  the  18th  February, 
discovery  was  announced  in  the  full  1622,  repairing  to  Mr.  Clarenceux 
assurance  that  it  would  utterly  anni-  his  lodgings  at  Dr.  Heather's  house 
hilate  the  heroes  of  Cambridge.  It  in  Westminster,  after  some  confer- 
stated  that  at  that  time  Gnmbald  ence  with  him  of  divers  matters,  at 
had  settled  at  Oxford  by  the  invita-  length  I  was  bold  to  make  mention 
tion  of  Alfred,  and  had  introduced  of  his  edition  of  Asserius  Meno- 
new  practices ;  that  he  had  quarrelled  vensis,  and  of  a  certain  passage  in 
with  the  old  masters  who  were  resid-  that  history,  pointing  at  the  great 
ing  there,  and  who  had  objected  to  antiquity  of  our  university  of  Oxford, 
his  reforms  and  changes.  The  con-  which  because  it  is  not  found  extant, 
troversy  lasted  three  years,  the  mas-  now  either  in  any  copjr  by  itself,  or 
ters  havingformally  refused  to  submit  in  any  manuscript  or  printed  edition 
themselves  to  Grimbald  and  his  rules,  before,  therefore  I  told  him  it  grew  to 
but  it  dwindled  from  that  time,  and  be  reputed  'jrapifi^pkifAOfw  and  sus- 
once  more  broke  out  with  increased  pectea,  and  that  it  was  desired  by 
vigour,  when,  in  reply  to  an  intimation  many  personages,  that  he  would  he 
from  Grimbidd,  Alfred  himself  visited  pleased  now  in  his  lifetime,  to  yield 
Oxford.  to  the  world  some  better  satisfaction 

The  opponents  of  Grimbald  repre-  therein  ;  to  which  he  answered  that 
sented  to  the  king  that  they  could  peradventure  he  had  done  so  already, 
prove  from  ancient  records,  that  al-  and  it  might  be  he  would  do  it  more 
though  the  university  had  lost  fully  hereafter.  "Foryour  part,"  he 
prestige  through  the  disturbed  state  said,  "  I  do  not  take  you  to  be  one  of 
of  the  countiy  in  early  times,  yet  it  those  of  whom  you  speak,  having 
had  existed  for  centuries,  ana  been  alreadyapproved  that  passage  by  your 
celebrated  as  a  place  of  sound  learn-  own  pen,  and  upon  whose  judgment 
ing  ;  that  such  men  as  Gildas  in  this  point  I  dare  rely,  as  soon*  as 
Nennius,    Melkin    Kentigem,    and    upon  theirs;  although  touching  the 
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place  itself  which  is  questioned^  the  was  St  Neot  who  instigated  Alfred 

matter  is  not  great  whether  it  hem  or  to  restore  Oxford,  and  the  result  of 

out,  for  the  case  is  dear  enouch  for  that   influence   was  that  the  king 

Oxford  antiquity  (as  you  well  &now)  erected  three  halls,  one  for  graminar- 

witliout  thai  place.^*  iana,  another  for  arts,  and  the  third 

This  indistinct  reply  did  not  satisfy  for  theologians.     He  says  the  first 

Twyne,  who  boldly  asked  him  if  he  was  in  the  High  street,  towards  the 

had  inserted  it  himself,  upon  any  au-  east  gate  of  the  city,  in  which  were 

thority  or  not,  and  he  replied  still  twenty-six  grammarians,  and  it  was 

evasively,  "I  caused  the  whole  history  called    Farva   Aula    Universitatisy 

of  Asserius,  to  be  transcribed  out  of  a  because  it  was  for  the  inferior  sciences, 

manuscript  copy,  which  I  had  then  and  that  in  Rous'  time  it  bore  the 

in  my  hand,  wherein  that  place  was  same  name.    The  second  was  towards 

extant,  but  it  seemed  that  the  copy  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  in  the 

was  not  very  ancient,"  and    when  street  called  School-street    In  it  were 

Twyne  asked  him  how  old  he  thought  twenty*six  logicians  or  philosophers, 

the  manuscript,  he  replied  that  ho  and  it  was  called  Aula  minor  Uni- 

"  took  it  to  be  written  in  King  Rich-  versUatia. 

ard  tihe  second  his  time^^  1  The  third  was  contiguous  to  the 
This  explanation  is  anything  but  first  on  the  west  side,  and  was  called 
clear  or  satisfactory.  The  MS.  was  Aula  Magna  Universitatis,  where 
not  produced  ;  Camden  does  not  Alfred  ordained  that  twenty-six  theo- 
positively  deny  that  he  interpolated  logians  should  apply  themselves  to 
the  passage,  but  simply  states  that  the  reading  Holy  Writ,  and  for  whom 
he  found  it  there,  and  had  it  copied,  he  appointed  a  sufficient  allowance. 
The  evidence  is  against  him.  Nothing  Several  other  balls  were  established 
of  the  kind  can  be  found  in  any  other  by  the  inhabitants  and  people  in  the 
manuscript  of  Asser's  work.  In  the  neighbourhood. t 
edition  published  long  before,  by  Even  Woodt  places  no  confidence 
Archbishop  Parker,  (in  1574),  the  in  these  statements  of  a  man  who 
oldest  extant,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  writes  in  the  fourteenth  century  so 
a  passage,  so  that  we  cannot  help  circumstantially  of  events  of  tlie 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  the  ninth,  without  telling  us  what  were 
old  monks  used  to  add  miracles  to  his  authorities.  He  declares  that  in 
their  biographies  of  the  saints,  "  ac?  all  his  researches  he  found  nothing  to 
m/ijoremfid^i  glorianiy"  so  this  wor-  corroborate  a  single  item,  and  we  are 
thy  antiquary  and  enthusiastic  Ox-  therefore  driven  to  the  only  safe  con- 
onian  must  have  interpolated  that  elusion  that  there  is  no  sound  histo- 
splendid  passage  into  the  original  rical  proof  of  there  being  anytlniii; 
MS.  and  thus  found  it  there,  from  a  like  an  organized  university  at  Ox- 
similar  motive  ad  majorem  Oxonias  ford  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  Schools 
gloriam.  of  some  sort  there  probably  were,  bc- 
The  other  legend  of  the  Alfredian  cause  we  find  that  in  Doomsday  IJouk 
myth,  is  the  connexion  of  St  Neot  with  there  is  an  entrv  made  concerning 
the  University  of  Oxford.  There  are  "hospices  or  halls  at  Oxford,  42  of 
several  manuscripts  of  the  life  of  the  which  were  given  bv  the  Conqueror 
saint  in  the  Cottonian  collection,  and  to  one  Robert  Doif^."  "  Koberlus 
one  in  Saxon,  but  Dr.  Pauli  remarks  Doili,  lit  in  Oxon,  xlii.  domes,  hosp. 
that  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  al-  tam  infra  munim  quam  extra  et  ex 
lowed  to  their  handwriting,  is  the  10th  his  reddunt  gildam  et  galbam.  Alia 
century ;  just  the  period  when  the  neutrum  reddunt ;  proe  paupcrtate 
legends  about  Alfrea  sprang  up,  and  non  possunt'*  The  ordinary  houses 
were  bandied  from  lip  to  lip,  amongst  were  too  poor :  these  hospices  were 
the  people  *  in  all  probability  endowed  school- 
As  might  be  supposed,  Rous  is  houses.  Also  the  coming  of  Vacarins, 
very  circumatantitd  in  his  account  of  the  foreigner,  in  theycar  1 149,  to  estsih- 
this  matter.     According  to  him,  it  lisb  lectures  in  civil  law,  proves  timt 


*  King  Alfred  und  seine  SteUe  in  der  Geschichte  Englanda,  p.  209. 
t  Rons  de  Begibns  Anglis.    Cotton  MS3.    Yesp.  A  xiL 
i  Wood,  Hist  and  Antiq.,  vol  i.,  p.  24» 
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theremwstat  that  time  bavebecn  some  read  at  Oxford  that  year,  he  heard 
more  advanced  ft^rui  of  education  at  wliat  had  not  been  beard  eiscwLcre 
Oxford  ;  that  tbcs<*  schools  must  have  throughout  all  ChristendonL 
dcvelDyicd  thenihilvcB  into  soujething  The  whole  chrouiclo  is  so  inter- 
like a  university,  and  become  Butii-  spersed  with  errors  such  as  no  cou- 
ciently  well  known  to  attract  atten-  temporary  writer  could  make  of  the 
tion,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  steps  events  of  his  own  time,  that  it  muj-t 
of  the  development.  be  entirely  abandoned  as  evident* 

There  is  amo  a  continual  mention  for  Oxford,     The  most  entbnaiastic 

of  Oxford  throui,diout  history,  from  admirer  of  her  glories  could  not  di- 

the  ptriod  of  Alfred  down  to  the  time  gest  such  a  statement  now  as  Wood 

<f  the  ci'Uiing  of  Vacarius,  which  we  digested  that  Ingulphus,  in  the  year 

sli:dl  iieiialter  adopt  as  the  starting-  1051,  made  progress  in  Aristotle  a( 

point  of  tiio  real  history  of  Oxford  ;  Oxford.* 

nor  are  le'^ends  wanting,  built  up  in  We  wUl  mention  a  few  of  these 

aftrr  as,'e.s  from  spurious  documents  anachronisms.     In  the  history  of  the 

and  from  fancied  allusions.  perio<i  of  Alfred    and  Edward  the 

Perhaps  the  first  of  any  conse-  Elder,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  it 
quence  attcr  the  Alfredian  revival  can  benomorethau  ameretranscrip- 
was  the   impression   which    spread  tion    of  William    of   Malme^bury's 
abroad  that  Ingulphus  had  been  edu-  account  of  the  same  kings  :  and  with 
cated  there.    The  passage  upon  which  events  of  his  own  time  the  pseudo 
it  is  built  occurs  in  a  chronicle  which  Ingulphus  is  no  better ;  be  speaks  of 
was  probably  concocted  in  the  fif-  Count  Rudolph  under  1062  as  the 
teenth  century  by  the  monks  of  Croy-  husband  of  Goda,  when  be  was  her 
land,  to  make  the  claims  of  their  son  :  and  his  accounts  of  the  abbots 
monastery  good  against  the  monks  of  of  Croy  land  near  his  own  time  are 
Spalding,     It  is  composed  of  frag-  wron^.f    Ho  also  speaks  of  visiung 
ments  which  may  have  been  written  the  Lmperor  Alexis  at  Coustantiiiopie 
by  the  realInsulphu8,who  wasabl30t  in  a  pilgrimage  he  accompanied  in 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  10C4  ;  but  Alexis  did  not  ascend  the 
but  it  is  so  full  of  anachronisms  and  throne  till  1081.      There  can  le  no 
palpable  interpolations  that  it  can  in  doubt  that  this  chronicle  was  ccm- 
no  way  be  accepted  as  historical  evi-  piled  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
dence.    Thus  writes  the  pseudo  In-  most  of  the  charters  contained  in  it 
gulphus  about  Oxford  : —  were  for  the  first  time  drawn  up  to 

**  Now  I,  Ingulph,  a  humble  ser-  win  the  King  over  to  the  side  of  the 

vant  of  St.  Guthlac  and  of  his  monas-  children  of  bt.  Gutblac  at  Croyland, 

terv  at  Croyland,  a  native  of  England,  against  the  bold  monks  of  Spudding, 

and  a  son  of  parents  who  were  citi-  and  that  the  statement  of  Aristotle 

zens  of  the  most  beautiful  city  of  being  read  at  Oxford  in  the  eleventh 

London,  being  in  my  tender  years  century  was  the  incautious  falsehood 

destined  for  tlie  pursuits  of  literature,  of  the  forger  who  wrote  of  things  past 

was  sent  to  study  first  at  Westmin-  as  they  were  in  his  own  time, 

ster  and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  After  After  this  we  have  nothing  reliable 

I  had  made  progress  beyond  most  of  about  Oxford,  except  a  besieging  of 

my  fellows  in  viasttnng  Aruiotle,  I  the  city  by  William  I.,  on  his  way  to 

also  thoroughly  studied  the  first  and  the  North,  and  a  burning  of  it  in  the 

second  Rhetoric  of  Tully."  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen, 

This  is  spoken  of  under  the  year  when  the  Empress  Maude  was  shel- 

1051,  and  if  Ingulph  heard  Aristotle  tered  there. 


*  Wood  sayfs  "Methinks  this  is  so  familiarly  spoken,  that  to  an  impartial  person 
Oxford  cannot  otherwise  but  seem  to  be  an  usual  place  for  students  to  retire  to,  to  obtain 
academical  learning,  not  only  in  this  king's  reign,  but  long  before.  The  original  of 
Ingulph'H  HUtory  is  reported  to  bo  at  this  time  reserved  as  a  choice  monument  at  Croy- 
land, in  Lincolnshire,  which,  if  there,  the  University  of  Oxford  would  do  well  to  employ 
some  notary  public  to  take  an  account  of  the  book  itself,  as  also  this  passage,  which 
makes  so  much  for  the  renown  of  Oxford  in  this  king's  reign,  that  so  all  manner  of  scruple 
might  be  taken  away,  and  no  ground  left  for  envy  itself  to  quarrel.  Hist,  and  Antiq., 
voL  i.,  125. 

t  See  lAppenbeig  Geschichte  von  England,  voL  L,  pp.  Uiii.  and  Ixiy.,  Einleitiiiig. 
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One  great   name   lins   also   lieen  years  I   staid  at   Mont  St.    Gene- 
claimed  fur  Oxfcrd,  wliose  career  ex-  vieve,  under  the  tuition  of  Alberic 
tends  from  1120  to  IJtiO,  and  paBtes  and  Mabter  Robert  de  Melun,  if  I 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  may  bo  term   him,    not   from    the 
uncertainty  and  certainty  of  histoiy  place    of    his    birth,    but    by    the 
by  about  tliirty  years.    T?hat  name  is  eumame  which    he    gained    by  his 
John  of  Salisbuiy,  one  of  the  shining  successful  conduct  of  schools." 
lights  of  the  twelfth  century.      By  He  tlien  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
birth  he  was  an  Englishman,  but  like  habits  and  style  of  teaching  of  these 
many  Englishmen  of  the  Anglo-Nor-  masters,    and    thus    continues  the 
man  period,  he  pa&sed  the  greatest  thread    of    history — "  With    these 
portion  of  his  life  in  France,  and  died  teachers  I  remained  two  years,  and 
a  French  bishop.    The  whole  matter  became  well    versed    in    all   their 
of  his  connexion  vith  Oxford  rests  subjects.    I  then  attended  the  gram- 
npon  a  mention  by  him  of  Vacarius,  marian,    William    de    Conches,    for 
who  introduced  the  study  of  civil  law  the    space     of    three     years,    and 
at  that  place,  as  "  onr  Vacarius,*^  and  read  much  at  intervals.    Alter  this, 
some  passages  in  his  works  which  I    became   a    follower   of   Richarcl 
have  been  wrested  into  evidence  as  to  FEveque.    With  him  I  renewed  all 
his  knowledge  of  civil  law  from  lis-  I  had  learned  from  the  others,  l>e- 
tening  to  Vacarius  at  Oxford  ;  that  sides  certain  things   which   I  now 
study  not  having  been  adopted  in  learned,  for  the  first  time,  relating  to 
France,  where  John  was  educated,  the    Quadrivium,    in  whicli   I  had 
till  the  year  11  J)0— sixteen  years  after  acquired  some  information  from  the 
his  death.     The  quotations  in  his  German    Hardewin.      I   also  again 
work,  the  Polycraticus,  are  mere  men-  studied  rhetoric,  which  I  had  before 
tions  of  the  novels  of  Justinian  ;  and  learned  superficially,  with  some  other 
the  name  of  Justinian,whicli  may  have  studies  from  Master  Theodoric,  with- 
been  known  to  a  scholar  like  John  of  out  understanding  what  I  read.    I 
Salisbury,  from  othersources;  certain-  then  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
ly  the  mere  quotation  of  Justinian's  Master  Adam,  a  man  of  most  acute 
works  cannot  avuil  as  a  proof  that  he  understanding,  who  gave  his  prin- 
heard  civil  law  read  at  Oxford,  un-  cipal  attention  to  Aristotle.    Though 
less  we  can  find  any  record  of  such  he  was  not  my  tutor,  yet  he  taught 
a  thing.  me  many  things.    I  was  at  last  res- 
in his  work,  "The  Metalogicus,"  cued  from  this  poverty  by  my  friends, 
he  gives  a  very  interesting  and  de-  who  recommended  me  to  undertake 
tailed  account  of  his  studies,  of  the  the  office  of  tutor.    I  did  so,  and  on 
schools  where  he  worked,   and  the  my  return  after  three  years,  finding 
masters  under   whom  ho  sat.    The  Master  Gilbert,*  I  studied  logic  and 
passage  nins — "When  I  was  a  very  divinity    with    him;   but    he    was 
younjr  man,  I  went  to  study  in  France  speedily  removed   from  us,   and  in 
the  second  year  after  the  death  of  his  place  we  had  Robert  de  Ponle,  a 
that  lion    in    the  cause    of  justice,  man  amiable  alike  for  his  rectitude 
Henry,    King  of    England     (1135).  and    his  attainments.     Then  came 
There  I    sought    out    that    fanuns  Simon  de  Poissy,  who  was  a  (aillilul 
and  palatine  peripatetic  i>hilosopher  reader,    but   an    obtuse  disputator. 
(Abehird^,  who,  at  that  time,   pre-  These    two   were    my  teachers    in 
sided   at   M^nt  St.  Genevieve,  and  theology  only.  In  this  manner  twelve 
was  a  subject  of  admiration  to  all  yearepassedaway,  when  I  determined 
men.      At   his  feet  I   received  the  to  revisit  my  old  companions,  whom 
first  rudiments  of  this  art  (rhetoric),  I  still  found   engaged    in   logic  at 
and  sliowed  the    utmost  avidity  to  Mont  St.  Genevieve." 
pick  up  and  store  away  in  my  mind  But  in  this  account  there   is  no 
all  that  fell  from  his  lips.  When,  how-  mention  made  of  Oxford,  and,  in  fact, 
ever,  much  to  my  regret,  Abelard  left  the  notion  that  he  ever  went  there 
us,  I  attended  MaMer  Alberic,  a  most  rests  upon   nothing  more   than  an 
obijtinatc  dialectician  and  uuiiiuihing  assertion  in  a  chronicle  of  one  Thomas 
assiiilaut  of  the  Nominal  sect.    Two  Wyke,  a  Canon  of  Osuey,  and  upon 

*  Gilbert  de  U  Pcrr^  who  quitted  Paris  1142,  and  wasBocceeded  by  Robert  de  Ponle. 
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the  continuator  of  Bede,  that  the  Throughthesejoumejrs  he  must  hare 
teacher,  Robert  de  Poule,  mentioned  become  acquainted  with  the_  Jurists, 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  who  succeeded  who  were  then  flounshing  in  many 
Grilbert,  at  Paris,  came  to  Oxford  from  of  the  towns  in  Italy,  and  obserred 
Exeter,   a  thing  almost  impossible,  the  powerful  influence  they  exerted 
and  indeed  Wood  is  not  very  clear  upon  all  disputed  questions  of  import- 
about  the  name,  for  he  is  called  both  ance.    Actuated   By  a  desire  to  intro- 
Poule,  Pullis,   and  Pulleyn.     From  duce  this  system  of  civil  or  Homan 
Paris,  John  of  Salisbury  went  to  the  law  into  England,  he  procured  seyeral 
Abbey  of  Montier  la  Celle,   where  MSS.  of  that  law,  and  induced  Va- 
he  became  clerk  in   the  service  of  carius  to  come  with  him  to  establisli 
Abbot  Peter  (Petrus  Cellensis).  After  a  similar  school  to  those  of  his  owa 
staying  about  three  years,  he  returaed  country.    Now,  if  we  recollect  that 
to  England,  and  entered  the  house-  John  of  Salisbury;  was  an  inmate  in 
hold    of  Theobald,    Archbishop   of  the  household  of  this  Archbishop  Theo- 
Canterbury,  after  whose  death  ha  bald  at  that  time,  we  can  understand 
remained  with  his  successor,  Thomas  how  he  might    become    acquainted 
d-Piocket,  in  whose  cause  he  was  so  with  him,  and  speak  of  him  as  "  Our 
zealous  a  defender  that,  after  the  Facariw^"  without  having  attended 
martyrdom  of  the  bishop,   he  was  his  lectures  at  Oxford. 
amongst  the  first  exiled.    Then  he       This  Vacarius,  thus  fortuitously  in- 
was  made  Bishop  of  Chartres,  where  troduced  to  England,  was  by  birth  a 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  Lombard,  but  some  curious  mlst&kea 
about  four  years,  and  died  on  the  25th  have  been  made  as  to  his  identity. 
October,  1180.  Selden  speaks  of  him  as  Bof^er  Vaca- 

Bat  we  find  nowhere  any  mention  of  rius,    following   a   chronicle    called 

his  connexion  with  Oxford,  nor  of  his  "  Chronica  Normanniaa."*   The  entry 

having  ever  studied  there ;  a  thing  he  runs  thus,  under  the  year  1 148,  "  Be- 

would  be  sure  to  have  dwelt  upon  in  charius  VI.,  Abbas  Becci  cui  succes- 

t  lie  account  of  his  education.  We  must  sit  Rogerius  Ma^ister  Vacarius."  The 

abandon  that  notion  which  we  have  proper  punctuation  clearly  should^be 

said  rests  upon  the  slender  foundation  "  cui  successit  Rogerius.  Maji^ister  V*' 

of  two  obscure  chroniclers,  and  is  not  carius,"  &c.,  if  the  "  Magister"  applied 

alluded  to  by  John  himself,  and  we  to  the   Rogerius  as   the    Christiaii 

revert  to   the  advent  of  Vacarius,  name  of  Vacarius,  it  would  have  been 

whose  intimacy  with  John  of  Salis-  written   "  Magister   Rogerius  Vaca- 

bury   can  easily  be  ^  accounted  for  rius  ;*'  and  the  sentence  then  goes  on, 

when  we  trace  the  introduction  of  "  Magister  Vacarius  gentjeLombardus 

Vacarius  himself  to  England.  vir  bonestus  et  juris  peritus  cum  l^es 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  Romanas  anno  ab  incarnatione  vo- 

fierce  dispute  raging  between  Arch-  mini  X 149  inAnglia  discipulos  doce- 

bishop  Theobald  and  Henrv,  Bishop  ret  et  multi  tam  divitesquam  paupere^ 

of  Winchester,  who  was  the  King^  ad  eum  causa  discendi  counuercnt." 

brotlier,  and  the  Pope's  Lejgate  in  Bechardus,  the  sixth  Abbot  of  Bee, 

England.    Theobald  had  intrigued  to  to  whom  succeeded  Roger.    Master 

procure  the  removal  of  Henry  from  Vacarius,  a  Lombard,  an  upright  man, 

the  office  of  Legate  and  to  secure  his  and  learned  in.the  law  in  the  year  oi 

own  appointment.    Out  of  this  arose  Our  Lord  1149,  taught  the  Komao 

great  discord  and  dissensions,  con-  law  to  his  disciples  in  England  when 

tinned  lawsuits  and  appeals,  which  many,  both  rich  and  poor,  flocked  to 

brought  about  legal  processes  hitherto  him  to  learn, 
unknown  in  England.    Theobald  had       Abbot  Roger  and  Vacarius  are  two 

already  been  twice  in  Italy — once  distinct  persons.  Roger  was  a  French- 

when  he  went  to  Pope  Celestine  II.,  man,  born  at  Bailleul,  as  may  be  seen 

after  being  made  Archbishop,  to  seek  in  the  '*  Gallia  Christianat ;  and  Va- 

the  pall,  and  the  second  time  during  carius  was  a  Lombard  ;  but  through 

the  contentions  between  himself  and  this  mistake  of  Selden,  we  read  fre- 

the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1142.  quently  that  the  first  person  whoin- 


*  Histor.  Normannin  Script  Duchesne,  Paria,  1619. 
t  Vol  II.,  p.  280. 
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troduccd  civil  law  into  England  waa  into  the  dififerent  countries  by  native 

Roger  Vacariiis,  Abbot  of  trie  ^fona8'  students)  who  had  been  sent  to  the 

tery  of  BeCjWhexeaa  Roger  was  only  three  great  sources  of  study  already 

a  Prior  of  Bee  at  the  time  when  Va-  mentioned— for  they  admitted  foreign- 

carius  came  to  England  with  Arch-  ers;  and  one  of  the  oldest  academic 

bishop  Theobald.  arrangements  we  know  of  is  that  of 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  as  a  division  of  the  university  into  na- 

it  was  through  ecclesiastical  dissen-  tions.     Bologna   waa    the  rallying 

sions  he  was  brought  to  Engknd,  it  ground  for  Italians,  Spaniards,  ana 

must  have  been  the  canon  and  not  rrench,  and  Paris  for  England  and 

the   civil  law  that  ho   introduced ;  Holland.    From  this  continual  influx 

but  there  can  bo  no  question  that  it  of  foreigners,  and  not  unfrequently 

was  really  what  was  called  the  Ro-  from   emigration    through    internal 

man  law,  or  what  we  call  civil  law  dissensions,  came  the  establishment 

— that  is,  the  Roman  law  adapted  to  of  universities  in  their  native  cities, 

the  wants  of  the  age.     Canon  law  In  the  year   1222  we  find  that 

had  long  been  used  upon  certain  occa-  Fadua  was  founded  by  a  body  of 

sions  in  England.  Up  to  the  twelfth  students  who  deserted  bologna,  on 

ccnturythe  Codex  Canonum,  with  the  account  of  some  dispute.     There  ia 

capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  the  evidence  that  law  was  taught  at  Fisa 

decrees  of  the  Popes,  from  Siricius  before  1213  in  a  cloister,  but  the  first 

398  to  Anastasius  1154,  formed  the  mention  of  an  organized  school  there 

chief  part  of  the  canon  law.     The  is   at  the  beginning   of    the    14th 

first  effort  to  collect  them  into  a  body  century.    The  University  of  Vicenza 

was  made  by  Ivo  of  Chartres,  who,  was  founded  in  1204,  also  by  a  num- 

in  1104,  collected  the  decrees  made  her  of  teachers  and   scholars   from 

by  the  popes  and  cardinals^  which  Bologna*.    At  Vercelli  there  was  an 

body  was  completed  by  Gratian,  and  early  foundation,  for  in  the  year  1228 

published  in  1140,  only  nine  years  came  deputies  from  Vercelli  to  Padua 

before  Yacarius  came   to    England,  and  made  contract  with  the  heads  of 

This  body,  which  was  received  by  the  the  university  of  that  city  concerning 

Roman  Church,  was  never  regularly  an  establishment  of  their  own. 

adopted  in  England,  but  a  national  At  Arezzo  there  was  a  school  of 

canon  law  was  developed  out  of  her  law  in   the  beginning   of  the    13th 

own  councils,  as  in  another  place  we  century,  where Koffredus  taught  in  the 

shall  endeavour  to  show.  year  1215,  also  at  Ferrara,    At  Home 

Canon  law  was  developed  out  of  a   school  of  law  was  founded    by 

the  Roman  civil  law,  but  at  the  time  Innocent  IV.  in  the  middle  of  the 

of  Vacarius  there  was  no  regular  body  13th  century.     In  the  year  1224  a 

of  canon  law  recognised  in  England  :  school  of  science  was  founded   at 

what  he  introduced  at  Oxford  waa  Naples    by  Frederick  II.,   and   at 

the  peculiar  study  of  Roman    law,  Toulouse,  in    1233,    a   school   was 

whicn  flourished  at  Bologna  and  other  founded  by  a  Papal  Bull,  in  order  to 

cities  in  Italy.  combat  and  subdue  the  Albigenses. 

We  can  safely  take  this  advent  of  There  was  a  school  of  law  at  Feiitgia 

Vacarius,  and  the  establishment  of  in  1276,  and  we  have  a  clear  record 

lectures  on  civil  law,  as  the  starting-  of  an  organized  university  existing  at 

point  of  the  history  of  Oxford.    This  Orleans  in  1236^  for  Matthew  Paris 

will  bring  her  nearly  upon  a  level  gives  the  following  account  of  a  ter- 

in  antiquity  with  Paris  and  Bologna,  rible  Gown  and  Town  row  which  oc- 

During  the  twelfth  century,  however,  curred  there  during  that  year,  from 

there  were  three  great  flourishing  uni-  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  must 

versitiesinEurope:  Paris  for  theology;  have  been  of  a  considerable  extent, 

Bologna  for  civil  law  ;  and  Salerno  and,  therefore,  of  considerable  stand- 

for  medicine ;  and  from  the  middle  ing.     Matthew   Paris  records  tliat 

of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  — "  About   the  time   of   Pentecost, 

of  the  thirteenth,  all  the   principal  1236,  a  lamentable  dissension  broke 

universities  in  Europe  sprung   up,  out  at  Orleans  between  the  scholars 

probably  from  the  germ  being  carried  and  the  citizens,  as  not  unfrequently 

*  Savigny  Gexhichte  des  Romidchen  Rechts  im  Mittdalter,  Ui.,  307. 
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the  case,  concerning  a  woman.  The  adopted  the  latter  in  Germany  and 
diasension  increased  to  such  an  ex-  England  were  called  Ui:iverbitutes 
tentthatmanyof  the  scholars.  thesQua    Magistoram. 

of  men  of  good  birth  and  illustrious       At  Bologna,  then,  the   discipline 
descent,  were  killed  by  the  citizens,    was  as   follows  : — There  were   four 
Amongst  these  w«re  the  nephews  of    corporations,  two  legal  (Roman  and 
the  Comte  de  Marche,  Comte  de Cham-    canonlaw)  medical,  pEilosophical,  and 
pagne,  the  Comte  de  Bretagne,  and    theological     There  was  a  class   of 
many  others,  some  of  whom  were    people  attached  to  the   University 
drowned   in  the  river,  others  who    called  "  Suppositi  Univeraitati,**  cc>m- 
had  escaped  to  caverns  and  brigands,    posed   of   pawnbrokers,    circulating 
by  lying   hid,   managed   to   escape    library     keepers,     tradesmen,     and 
death.    When  the  bishop  heard  what    students'    servants,    wlio    were   all 
had  happened  he  left  the  town,  ex-    under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  univer- 
communicated  the  malefactors,  and    sit}',  and  subject,  to  its  court.    The 
placed  the  city  under  an  Interdict    rector  waj9  chosen  annually  ;  he  was 
But  when  the  great  people  heard  of   to  be  at  least  twenty -five  yeais  of 
the    slaughter   of    their    sons   and    age,  a  law  scholar  of  the  corporation 
nephews,  they  marched  upon  the  city    of  five  years'  standing,  unmarried,  not 
and  slew  the  inhabitants  without  any    a  monk.    To  this  rector  the  students 
discrimination.    Others,  too,  on  their    swore  obedience  upon  his  election,  and 
return  from  the  market,  incumbered    he  was  elected  by  all  the  nations, 
with  their  burdens,  were  fallen  upon    nationality  being  settled  by  birth. 
by  the  wayside  and  cut  up  by  the       The  nations  were  divided  into  two 
sword.     So  things  went  on  until  the    classes,  the  Citra-montani    and  the 
King  interfered  and  arranged  a  com-    Ultra-montani,  the  former  containing 
promise  between  all  parties."  seventeen,  and  latter  eighteen  nations, 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  amongst  whom  were  the  Eu;^lisb. 
what  was  the  course  of  discipline  and  The  Senate  (Consiliarii)  was  composed 
study  pursued  at  these  early  univer-  of  deputies  from  the  different  nati«jns. 
sitioa.  The  Syndicus  was  annually  chosen 

We  shall  first  sketch  the  plan  of  from  the  scholars,  and  represented 
organization  and  discipline  at  Bologna  the  university  in  all  courts.  Tlic 
and  Paris,  because  all  other  univer-  Notarius  was  similarly  chosen,  but 
si  ties  followed  one  or  the  other  of  from  the  notaries  of  the  city.  The 
these  two  systems.  It  may  be  safely  Massarius,  or  Banker,  from  the  city 
accepted  that  Oxford,  in  its  early  bankers.  Two  Bedels  were  chosen 
career  followed  the  plan  of  Paris,  and  yeai;ly,  and  Taxors  were  chosen  at  the 
this  is  almost  elevated  into  a  cer-  earliest  period  to  regulate  the  lettin:; 
tainty  when  wo  find  that  even  sub-  of  lodgings,  the  university  reser>ing 
Boquently  all  her  arrangements  were  the  right  to  discommon  any  offending 
modelled  upon  the  plan  and  after  the  housekeeper.  ^  The  academical  degreess 
example  of  that  university.*  Doctor,  Magister  and  Domiuus  were 

The  government  of  the  eaily  uni-  in  use  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
vcrsities  was  of  two  kinds,  democratic  12th  century,  towards  the  end  of 
and  aristocratic  Bologna  was  a  de-  which  the  terms  DoctoresDecretormn, 
niocratic  body;  the  students  had  a  and  in  the  13th,  '*  Doctores  Medicime, 
voice  in  the  government,  as  they  grarama-ticifi,  logicae,  philosophic  et 
formed  a  part  of  the  corporation,  aliarum  artium,^^  and  also  notaria\ 
Paris  was  an  aristocratic  form ;  the  came  into  vogue.:t  The  doctors  had 
students  were  entirely  under  sub-  the  full  privilege  of  teaching  in 
jection  to  the  government  of  the  pro-    public. 

fesaors.  The  former  mode,  which  A  student  of  civil  law  was  required 
Wiis  adopted  by  Spain,  Germany,  and  to  study  eight  years,  of  canon  law 
other  institutions  in  France,  gave  the  six  ;  having  laken  the  oath  of  his 
name  to  these  foundations  of  iJniver-  study,  he  was  presented  by  two 
sitates  Scholarumt,  whilst  those  who    doctors  to  the  archdeacon  to  be  ex- 


*  See  Groteste*8  letters,  publidied  under  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  poMim. 
t  Savigny  Gesch.  des  Rora.  Rechts,  iii.,  21,  65. 
X  Sara  I.  i21,  434,463,  501,  6^4,  5^, 
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amined.  Thero  were,  iu  fact,  two  Holland,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
examinations,  private  and  public —  northern  nations  ;  they  were  first 
the  examen  ana  the  conrentus.  For  called  English,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
the  examen  the  candidate  had  to  16th  century,  Dutch.  With  the  third 
work  up  two  texts  from  either  law.  nation,  the  Picardians,  were  the 
The  president  examined  him,  and  Netherlanders :  but  when  the  Men- 
then  after  he  had  read  his  treatises  dicants  reached  Paris  in  tho  middle 
the  other  doctors  could  examine  him.  of  the  13th  they  effected  a  change  in 
If  satisfactory,  he  was  passed  as  a  the  organization  of  the  university, 
licentiate.  as  we  shall  see  they  did  also  at 

The  next  step  was  the  doctorate :  Oxford, 
this  was  conferred  in  the  cathedml  A  struggle  ensued  between  the  old 
by  the  senate.  For  this  honour  he  residents  and  the  new  comers  which 
had  to  make  a  speech,  read  a  lecture  led  to  the  doctors  of  theology  parting 
on  law,  and  dispute  with  the  scholars,  from  the  university  and  founding  a 
The  archbishop  then  proclaimed  him  special  college  for  themselves.  Their 
a  doctor.  The  book,  the  ring,  the  example  was  followed  by  the  canonists 
doctor's  hat,  were  then  delivered  to  and  the  medicals,  so  that  from  tliat 
him,  and  he  was  assigned  a  chair,  time  the  university  consisted  of  seven 
Bacalaureus  was  not  a  degree,  but  parts;  the  three  faculties,  theology, 
such  students  were  so  termed  who  law,  and  medicine,  and  the  four 
had  obtained  from  the  archdeacon  nations.  The  faculties  were  directed 
after  five  years*  study  the  privilege  by  deans  and  the  nations  by  procura- 
of  teaching  (venia  docendi).  Doctors  tors.  The  four  nations  were,  in  fact, 
who  read  were  said  to  hold  lepturae,  the  old  university,  and  thenceforth 
or  "  regere  in  schola."  The  lectures  bore  the  name  of  "  the  university," 
began  on  the  19th  October,  and  con-  and  they  still  kept  up  the  rectorate 
tinned  till  the  7th  September,  when  and  the  jurisdiction.!  In  a  later 
the  long  vacation  began.  There  was  time  a  new  change  took  place.  The 
a  vacation  of  eleven  days  at  Christ-  four  nations  were  gradually  regarded 
mas  and  fourteen  at  Easter,  making  and  treated  as  a  fourth  faculty,  that 
ninety  days  in  the  year,  and  no  lee-  of  arts,  still,  however,  keeping  tho 
tures  were  delivered  on  Thursday,  exclusive  right  of  the  rectorate.  Each 
The  time  of  lecture  was  the  morning,  faculty  had  a  separate  ]ecture-hall  for 
to  conclude  before  nine  ;  the  after-  its  peculiar  teaching,  nnd  a  separate 
noon  to  commence  from  one  to  four,  church — for  instance,  tlie  canonists 
according  to  the  season.  Tiiese  lee-  went  to  tiie  Church  of  St.  John  de 
tures  up  to  the  14th  century  were  Latran,  where  they  not  only  assisted 
given  at  the  houses  of  the  doctors ;  at  God^s  service,  but  held  their  in- 
then  lecture-rooms  sprung  up.    The  stallations. 

regular  professors  were  paid  by  the  Tho  colleges,    which   were   more 

city,  but  the  most  popular  were  called  numerous  at   Paris   than  in  Italy, 

Honorarii,  who  were  selected  to  lee-  were  originally  intended  merely  for 

ture  by  the  students  and  paid  by  the  sustenance  of  poor  scholars,  who 

subscription.*  were  to  live  in  tnem  subject  to  a 

In  tne  Paris  University  we  find  certain  inspection,  hut  gradually,  as 

great  similarities  to  that  at  Bologna,  students  fiocked  in,  they  became,  iu- 

with  the  one  marked  exception  of  the  stead  of  foundations  for  the  poor 

oligarchical  government.     In  the  ear-  persons,  establishments  for  the  rich, 

liest  times,  like  Bologna,  the  Paris  so  that  nearly  tho  whole  university 

University  was   divided    into    four  was  composed  of  colleges  ;  and  in  the 

nations — the  French,  English,  Picar-  15th  century  those  few  who  lived  out 

dian,  and  Norman ;  these  also  had  of  them,  being   exceptions   to  tJic 

sub-provinces.     With    the    French  general  practice,  received  the  name 

were  included  as  profinces,   Spain,  of  Martinets.! 

Italy,  and  the  East    With  England,  The  chief  dignitary  in  the  univer- 


*  See  for  more  detailed  particulars  a  Sammary  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  by  Patrick 
Colqahoun. 
t  Savigny  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  iii.,  cap.  21. 
X  Crevier  Hist.  Un.  Par.,  iv.,  p.  250. 
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sity  was  the  rector,  which  dignity  was  versity,  commented   on  and  sindicd 

from  the  very  earliest  period,  that  is,  in  private  by  the  scholars  witii  » 

of  the  arta*  foundation  of  the  univer-  much  zeal  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  new 

sity,  retained  by  the  four  nations*  name,  and  those  who  devoted  tbeir 

as  their  own  peculiar  right     The  time  to  the  master  of  the  eeutenoes 

doctors  of  the  three  faculties  could  were  called  Sententfarii. 
never  become  rectors  nor  take  any       Theology  having  now  become  the 

part  in  their  election ;  the  dignity  marked  peculiarity  of  Paris,  the  title 

and  the  election  were  reserved  to  the  of  doctor  first  sprang  up  and  wis 

masters  of  the  arts.    So  jealously  was  soon  after  adopted  at  Eiologna,  the 

this  right  preserved  that  even  if  the  alma  mater  of  reter. 
rector  dunng  his  time  of  office  should       The  first  statute  passed  to  regulate 

take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  either  of  the  discipline  was  that  of  Robot  de 

the  other  three    faculties,    he  was  Courcon,  in  1215 — it  is  the  oldest  ex- 

comi^elled  to  resign  his  rectorship,  tant.     It  treats  only   of   Arts  and 

Originally  the  election  was  managed  Theology,  though  at  that  time  there 

by  the  presidents  of  the  four  nations  were  faculties  both  in  law  and  medi- 

(the  procurators),  but  from  1280  it  cine,  but  they  appear  not  to  have  been 

was  done  by  four  special   electors  of  sufficient  importance,  as  they  are 

nominated  to  this  business.    In  order  not  alluded  to  onoe  in  this  statute :  ten 

to  1)0  an  elector  the  candidate  must  years  afterwards  thcv  had  their  day. 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  but  this  limit       The  statute  lavs  down  the  oondi- 

was  not  applied  to  the  rector.    In  tions  to  be  fulmled  by  those  who 

the  olden  times  the  election  was  held  would  teach  in  arts,  and  the  books 

every  four  or  six  weeks,  but  from  to  be  read  in  the  schools,  as  well  m 

127.9  every  three  months.    The  rector  those  interdicted.     The  first  articia 

was  to  be  an  upright  man,  but  not  commands^  "That  no  one  may  read 

necessarily  in  orders. t  in  arts  at  Paris  before   the  age  of 

It  was  at  Paris  that  the  title  of  twenty-one,  nor  until  he  has  etu^^ 

doctor  wjis  firat  used,  about  the  year  six  years  under  the  masters.   He  must 

1 1  :a).     Before  that  time,  the  latter  engage  to  read  at  least  for  two  yean 

half  of  the  eleventh  century,  two  dis-  unless  there  should  be   any  uigent 

tingnished  men,  William  of  Cham-  reason  for  his  discontinning ;  such 

])eaux,  and  his  still   better  known  reason  to  be  investigated  and  dc«idfd 

pupil,  Abelard,  had  raised  the  dignity  publicly  by  the  examiners.    His  re- 

and  extended  the  fame  of  the  uni-  putation  must  be  without  blemish, 

versity  ;  but  a  greater  man  was  yet  and  he  must  pass  a  prelim inar^T^^"''' 

to  come,  who  was  destined  to  give  nation,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 

to  the  Paris  university  its  prominent  by  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Troyes, 
position  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Theo-  delegated  by  the  Holy  See,  and  nhich. 
logy  of  Europe.  Peter  Lombard,  in  has  been  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  with  Peter  the  bishop,  and  John  the  cban- 
his  remarkable  work,  the  Book  of  cellor  of  Paria" 
Sentences  ;  he  had  previously  studied  The  books  ordered  to  be  read  were 
in  Bologna,  but  had  come  to  Paris  for  Aristotle's  Ethics,  the  fourth  book 
the  purpose  of  studying  theology,  of  the  Topics,  Priscian,  and  the  abn'dg- 
He  lectured  for  many  years  at  the  ment  and  other  works  not  known  now 
university,  and  his  work  when  it  ap-  on  philosophy,  rhetoric,  mathemacs, 
pcared  became  the  sole  handbook  of  and  grammar, 
theology  for  the  rest  of  the  age,  nay,  The  books  interdicted  were  the 
all  through  the  mediadval  period  it  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
was  quoted  as  an  overpowering  with  all  their  abridgments;  the 
authority.  It  was  read  in  the  uni-  writings  of  David  de  Dinant,  of 
^ . 

*  It  appears  that  in  the  early  stages  the  unireraities  were  art  schools,  so  that  when  at 
Paris  the  theologiaos,  law  students,  and  medicals  separated  from  the  general  body ;  the 
remainder  received  the  title  of  arts,  and  became  a  faculty,  not  as  a  new  thing,  hot  fs 
their  peculiar  designation  as  representatives  of  the  study  in  vogue  before  the  other  fscul* 
ties  were-  introduced.  Being  the  oldest  faculty,  they  retained  Sie  dignity  of  the  nctorate 
bv  right  of  seniority. 
'  t  Bulsus  Hist.  Univ.  Par.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  292.    Paria,  1665. 

X  Crevier,  Ub.  I.,  29a 
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Maurice  Espagnol,  and  the  heretic    after  law  and   divinity  were  esta- 
AmaurL  blished,   the    masters    were   called 

For  reading  in  theology  the  age  doctors,  and  the  reason  why  the  title 
was  extended  to  thirty-five  and  eight  doctor  of  arts  fell  into  disuse.  Wood 
years  of  study,  a  rigid  examination,  suggests,  very  probably,  was  the  fact 
and  a  character  without  blemish.  that  wlien  divinity,  law,  and  medi- 

Wc  find  more  distinct  arrangements    cine  came  into  vogue,  honours  and 

concerning  theology,  after  the  settle-  wealth  were  bestowed  upon  the  doc- 

nient  of  the  Fr^res  Predicateurs  who  tors  of  these  faculties,  "  whereas  arts 

crowded   to   Paris   soon    after   the  went  a-begging."t 
foundation    of    their    order.      The       However  that  may  be,  arts  always 

bachelor  was  nominated  by  the  gen-  took  precedence  at  Oxford ;  no  busi- 

eral  of  the  order  in  the  chapter.    He  ness  could  be  done  neither  in  congre^- 

commenccd  his  career  by  explaining  tionnorin  convocation  if  the  faculty  of 

the  matter  of  the  sentences  in  the  arts  were  absent,  and  the  formal  dis- 

school  of  some  doctor  for  the  term  putations  of  the  theologians  could  not 

of   one  year;  at  the    end  of  thia  oe  held,  unless  disputations  in  arts  had 

term  the  prior  of  the  convent  and  the  been  first  held.   The  consent  of  the 

doctors  presented  this  bachelor  to  the  faculty  of  arts  also  was  necessary  in  all 

chancellor  of  Paris,  and  declared  on  cases.    Wood  has  recognized  this  as 

oath  that  the  candidate,  to  the  best  of  being  quite  in  keeping  with  what  wo 

their  kiiowlcd^o,  was  worthy  of  ob-  know  of  Paris,  for  he  adds,  "  as  the 

taiuing  a  licence  or  permission  to  teach  University  of  Paris  so  that  of  Oxford 

as  a  doctor.  After  a  public  examination  hud  its  basis  or  foundation  in  arts,  and 

and  other  formalities,  the  bachelor  was  what  things  were  laid  upon  that  oasis 

received  as  a  doctor  and  continued  for  were  law  and  physics.*'  He  then  gives 

another  year  to  explain  the  £ook  of  the   following  course   of  study,  as 

Sentenced  in  his  own  school  (for  each  found  by  him  in  old  manuscripts,  in 

doctor  had  his  particular  school).  the  libraries  of  Magdalen  and  Mer- 

In  the  third  year  of  his  doctorate  ton  colleges, 
he  was  allowed  the  assistance  of  a       Liber  Metaphysicorum    for    one 

bachelor,  who  in  turn  explained  the  year  by  numbering  the  festival  days. 
Sentences,  and  whom  he  presented  at       Liher  Ethicorum  for  four  months, 

the  end  of  the  year  to  the  chancellor  numbering  the  festival  days, 
to  obtain  a  licence.*  Geometria  for  one  week,  excepting 

One  rule  appears  to  be  emphatic,  the  festival  days, 
that  it  was  always  necessary  before        Algorismus,  )   .  ,  .  ^  * 

graduating  in  theology  to  have  first       ^Sphceria,      r'^^JfJ^it^^^  ^ 
passed  through  the  arts.  Commtus,     S     ^P^  lesuvais. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  up-       A riihmetica£o€tiit(oi three weeksj 

on  the  mode  of  arrangement  and  stud^  except  festivals, 
of  these  two  most   prominent  uni-       Priscanus    magni   voluminis   vel 

vcrsities,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  Liber  Politicorum  vel  x  libri  de  Ani- 

to  test  the  truth  of  what  information  malibus  connumerando  libros  de  motu 

we  can  find  as  to  the  condition  of  etprogressuanimalium,  for  six  weeks, 

Oxford  at  that  time.  exceptmg  festivals. 

The  first  degree  taken  in  arts  was       Friscanus  deConstructionibus  par- 
bachelor,  the  next   magister,  then,  tium,  for  one  term  of  the  year. 


*  For  further  information  as  to  discipline,  &c.,  see  Flenry,  Hiet  £cc,  torn.  xtIL,  Cin- 
quieme  Discours.     Paris,  1751. 

t  Wood,  lILst.  and  Antiq.,  voL  i,  56. 

X  The  authentic  works  of  Boethins,  that  is,  the  philosophical  works — the  theological 
heing  probably  the  work  of  some  medinval  writer  anxious  to  prove  Boethins  a  Christian — 
are  nothing  niore  than  Latinized  Aristotelianism.  Some  of  his  best  papers  are  rerahifs- 
cences  of  Aristotle.  In  one  place  he  says,  **The  appetite  for  good  has  been  proved  to  be 
in  aU  men.  Every  man  wants  good — wishes  to  get  it.  The  bad  man  is  fmstrated  in  his 
aim  by  misunderstanding  what  it  is,  or  by  inclinations  which  draw#iim  aside  from  it.** 
This  is  nothing  more  than  an  echo  of  that  grand  thoua^ht  of  Aristotle—"  The  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  man  is,  that  the  good  man  sees  the  tmth  in  every  case, 
since  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  rule  and  measure  of  itr^9irtp  tunmfy  mi  furpov  mv.  Arist. 
Ethics,  iii.,  cap.  4. 
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LiherC^dldMnndi:  one  term.  had  fallen  into  a  little  sposUsr  is 

JjVfcr  }f  tfherenyytm  :  one  toim.  conferriu;;  il;e  tit'»  nf  master  en  !*•> 

Quartiu  JAbiv  Topicorum  Boetii.  pie  not  eliiciont  in  arts.     To.  reii:^  j 

The  scholar  had  aiho  to  read  two  tliia  a  decree    x^ns   passed  in  il'; 

books  on  logic,  one  of  the  old  ai;d  an-  wiiicli  ciiafttil    ti'sit   bo  one  sh'ii 

other  of  the  new  logic,  or  che  one  of  proceed   in   divicity   unless   he  Li. 

the  new  and  one  ot  the  books  "  Do  ruled  in  arts,  eitiier  there  or  in  i^T2^ 

Naturalibus,"  viz.:   four  books  Do  other  university,  and  also  had  m-i 

CO0IO  et  Mundo,  or  three  books  Do  one  book  of  the  Canon  of  the  Ei*  \i 

Animalibns,  or  four  books  Methereo-  or  of  the  Sentences,  or  Eoclcsiasnni 

rum,  or  two  books  De  Generatione  et  History,  and  preached    before  th-* 

Comiptione,  or  the  book  De  Sensu  et  university.  It  was  then  madeahsolntc- 

Sensato,  with  the  books  De  ^femoria,  ly  Becessary  for  all  do^-tors  of  divinitr 

De  Kt?ralniscentia,  and  De  Sonino  et  to  first  pass  in  artsL     Thia^  howertr, 

Vigiiia,  or  the  book  De  Motn  Anima-  was  not  necessary  for  law  and  ictdi- 

lium,  with  two  smaller   books  De  cine — a  clear  indica tkm  that  schotaa- 

Animalibos.    In  addition  to  this  he  tic  theology  was  usoiping  the  piaa 

had  to  undergo  two  vivi-voce  exa-  of  philosot)hy  and  law. 
minations,  and  to  dispute  four  times      During  the  thirteentk  centmy  fcben 

in  the  disputations  of  the  masters,  were  great  feastings   and  reveiliD;|3 

and  to  read  publicly  in  the  schools  when  the  degrees  were  conierredhotii 

one  book  of  Aristotle.  as  baobelom  and  doctoxB.     Many  in* 

If  the  bachelor  wished  to  proceed  stances  are  on  record  of  the  s^kn- 

to  the  degree  of  master  (magister),  he  dour  and  profusion   of  these  feasft. 

had  to  go  round  the  schools  and  dis-  One  famous  instance  is  prescucd  in 

pute.    This  was  the  ease  also  with  the  chronicle  of  St  Peter^s  manasterr 

Paris,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  at  Gloucester,  and  cited  by  Wood,  of 

and  at  Oxford  as  at  Paris  the  bache-  a  monk  of  that  convent  proceedifig 

lor,  when  he  had   disputed  in  the  in  divinity,  in  the  year  1298.  whea 

schools  and  was  qualified  for  a  mas-  there  were  present — John  de  Gaings> 

tership,  was  presented  to  the  chan-  the  abbot,    the   prior,  the    rnoni^ 

cellor,  who  gave  him  the  badges  with  obedientiaries,    and    clerk    of  tbe 

great  solemnity,  and  admitted  him  abbey,  with    many  noble    men  and 

with  a  kiss  on  the  cheek.    The  fol-  their  esquires,  to  the  number  of  one 

lowing  words  were  pronounced : —  hundred,  who  marched  into  Ozfoid 

"  En  tibi  insignia  honoris  tui,  en  11-  on  horseback.    There  were  also  pre- 

brum,  en  cuGullum,  en  pileum,  en  sent-^-the   abbots    of  Westminster, 

denique  amoria  mei  pignus  osculum.  Beading,  Abingdon,   Eveahani,  and 

in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  ct  Spiritus  Malmesbury,  with  manv  priors  ani 

Sancti.*'     An  address  was  then  de-  monks.    Thoy  all  contribatod  to  t&e 

livered,  and  after  vespers  a  disputa-  feast,  as  well  as  many  oth^  abbots, 

tion  was  held,  the  subject  of  which  bishops,  and  priors,  who  were  not 

was  announced  beforehand  in  the  old  able  to  be  present.     Then,  again,  in 

times  in  verse.*    We  quote  one  from  the  year    1301,    three  years   after, 

Wood,  said  to  have  been  put  to  Bo-  when   he  took  his  doctor's  degree, 

bert  of  Gloucester : —  there  was  another   great  entertain- 

"  tJtrum  potentiarum  Impcratrix  ment.    The  townspeople  alsoin  cases 

Ceisa  morum  gubernatrix  where  the  candidate  was  a  man  of 

Vu  libera  rationaliB  great  birth,   or  popular  with  them, 

Sit  laureata  dignitate  yged  to  send  in  tneir  contributions  of 

Electionis  concUiataj  ^leats  and  drinks  to  the  feast 
Ut  Domina  pnncipalis.  rphg  ^j^ess  of  the  schokr  was  CTi- 

Then  when  the  disputation  was  fin-  dently  fashioned  upon   that  of  the 

ished  three  questions  were  put  to  the  Benedictino  monks,  who  wore  a  black 

new  master,  *'  Under  whom  would  he  gown,  with  a  cowl.    Wood  says  that 

begin,  where,  and  when  f  when    degrees  became  frequent^  in 

In  the  middle  of  tbe  thirteenth  the  reigns  of  Bichard  L  and  John, 

century,  when  the  title  of  doctor  was  other  fashions  were  invented  for  tbe 

introduced  from  Paris,  the  university  sake  of  distinction,  and  not  only 


♦  Wood,  nut  and  AnUq.,  vol.  L,  p.  61. 
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•were  the  degrees  distingiiisbed,  but  of  the  pre-historic  world,  and  found 
the  faculties  also.     Although  there  no  safe  footing  there.    We  have  en- 
ivas  a  distinction    between  doctors  countered    Brutus   and  his    Greek 
of  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  settlers.    We  have  searched  in  Tain 
yet,  in  solemn  assemblies  and  pro-  for  the  localities  of  Greeklade,  Latin- 
cessions  the  fashion  of  their  dress  lade,    and  Bellesitum,   for  Alfred's 
"was  uniform,  with  only  a  difference  revival,  for    Hector  Grimbald,   the 
in  colour.    The  doctors  of  theology  discontented  ;  for  the  intercessor,  St 
wore    a    scarlet   gown   with    wide  Neot;  for  the  very  early  students, 
sleeves  ;  not  a  light  red  as  later,  but  Melkin,  Nennius,  Gildas ;  for  Ingul- 
red    mixed   with    purple   or   blue,  phus  making  progress  in  Aristotle  at 
I          faced   with    certiin    bsast's   skins.  Oxford,  in  the  elevetith  ccntttry,  but 
Over  that  they  wore  a  sort  of  half  wc  find  them  not.    With  one  exccp- 
L          gown  with  sleeves,  closed  in  front,  tion,  these  personages  were  all  reall- 
and  over  all  a  hood  lined  with  the  ties,  and   are  historical ;  but  as  re- 
g          same  matter   as   the  facing  of  the  gards  tlicir  connexion  with  any  pre- 
gown.    The  robe  for  a  doctor  of  law  historic  University   of  Oxford,  we 
or  medicine,  was  the  same  as  that  for  must  content  ourselves  with  contem- 
^          divinity,  with  this  distinction,  that  plating  them  as  members  of  a  &d^«r- 
the  facings  and  lining  were  of  a  ^Klp/i  of  fiction, 
different  colour.    The  habits  of  the  We  leave  the  subject  for  the  pre- 
arts  were  black,  faced  and  lined  with  sent   at    the    first   clear   historical 
,          furs  or  minever.  The  gowns  of  bache-  starting  point,  wiien  upon  the  irregu- 
I          lors  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine  were  lar   system   of  philosophical  study 
,          of  various  colours,    russet,    tawny,  (arts),   which  may  have  existed  at 
'          blue,  &c.,  with  wide  sleeves,  but  not  Oxford   for  some  time   before  the 
faced;   the  hood  was  of  the  same  twelfth    century,  was  built  up  the 
'           colour  as  the  gown,  not  being  lined,  faculty  of  civil  law  introductory  to 
but  simply  edged  with  coney  or  lamb-  the  after  and  more  prominent  faculty 
skin.  of  divinity.    Henceforth  there  is  no 
When  law  and  scholastic  divinity  uncertainty  in  her  history,  no  fables, 
entered   the  university  the  doctors  but  a  stern  strong  reality ;  a  realitv 
of  these  faculties  wore  round  caps,  of  vital  influence   exerted  upon  ail 
but  the  more  ancient  form  was  the  the  great  momenta  of  national  hia- 
square  cap  somewhat  steepled.  They  tory  and  culture,  upon  civil  and  canon 
continued  to  wear  them  until  some  law,  upon  philosophy  and  theology, 
yean  before  the  Beformation,  when  upon  the  literature  and  life  of  Eng- 
the  doctors  of  divinity  adopted  the  land   during   the  transition   period 
square  form.*  between  the  night  of  the  dark  ages 
We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  and  the  dawn   of  modem  civilua- 
a  short  summary.    We  have  felt  our  tion. 
way  through  the  misty,  cloudy  regions 

*  For  fallcr  particatars  see  Wood's  Hist,  and  Aiitiq.|  Tol  L,  68-74. 
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JOHK  HALLER'S  KIECE. 


BT  EUBBELL  OKAT. 
CHAPTEB  XYI. 


Etxbt  moniing  regularly,  Mr.  Dar-  pened  more  than  a  veek  ago.    There 
roll's  aeryant  brought  him  the  post-  bad  come  a  letter  directed  to  Miss 
bag  to  be  nnlodced.     Henry  liked  Ethel  Haller,  of  the  Graoee,   and 
domineering  in  little  ways,  and  he  Henry  had  recognised  the  big  bold 
often  kept  the  household  waiting  a  straggling  handwriting,  and  he  took 
long  time  for  their  letters,  while  he  the  letter  and  held  it  long  in  his  haiid 
read  his  naper  and  finished  hiB  break-  thinking.    Tliere  came  a  great  desire 
fast    All  the  letters  for  the  Grange  over  him  to  break  the  seal  and  read 
came  also  to  Darrell  in  a  separate  all  that  Victor  had  to  say  to  tLat 
little  bag  to  themselves,   and   Mr.  pretty  niece  of  John  Haller's,  but  he 
Haller  kept  the  kev  of  this  bag.    Now  put  the  temptation  away  from  him, 
many  men  would  have  objected  to  ne  only  smiled  down  darkly  on  the 
this  custom,  would  have  preferred  big  envelope,  and  then  he  tore  tbe 
having  their  letters  brought  to  them  letter.    He  never  paused,  he  tore  '\i 
by  a  separate  post-boy  half  an  hour  into  tiny  atoms,  and  then  rhack(d 
earlier  in   the    morning;    but   Mr.  them  out  of  the  window.    He  watcLed 
Haller  seldom  got  letters  of  import-  the  little  squares  of  white  paper  float- 
ance.  and  being  a   man   of  peace,  ing  away  in    the    sunlight     They 
he  aidn't  care  to  quarrel  with  Sir  fluttered  down  into  tbe  long  leaves 
Hugh  Darrell  over  so  slight  a  thing,  and  grass  in  a  neglected  garden,  and 
He  was  a  sensitive  man  himself,  and  Mr.  Darrell  stood   in  the  window 
he    understood   the    feeling    which  watching  them.    '^  The  fool,''  he  said, 
made  Sir  Hugh  cling  on  to  all  the  *'  but  I  will  cure  him  of  bis  foiiy.'' 
old  customs  regarding  the   Dower-  Ho  felt  no  kind  of  remorse;  he 
house.    It  was  a  custom  which  hod  didnH  repent  of  his  evil  deed ;  he 
been  in  the  days  when  John  Haller*s  didn*t  feel  any  of  the  shame  which 
house  was  a  Dower-house,  and  Sir  a  man  ought  to  have  felt  had  he 
Hugh  clung  on  to  those  old  customs ;  done  stfch  a  thing  in  a  hasty  momeof* 
he  had  the  letters  conveyed  to  the  He  sorted  the  letters,  and  the  post- 
Grange,  as  of  old.    They  were  all  bag  went  away  to  the  farmhouse, 
left  at  Darrell,  and  Sir  Hugh  would  and  Ethel  looked  vainly  for  a  letter 
say  to  the  servants  sometimes,  "That  which  was  not  there  ;  and  then  she 
bag  is  for  the  Dower-house,  let  it  bo  began  to  doubt  her  lover,  becsuse  he 
sent  at  once.''    He  clung  on  to  that  had  broken  a  promise  to  her.    AJi 
title  of  "  Dower-house,"  he  wouldn't  this  had  happened  more  than  a  week 
give  it  up.    Now,  Henry  Darrell  was  ago,  and  no  other  letter  had  coma 
yerjr  cunous.  very  jealous  too,  and  On  a  bright  September  morning 
having  no  honourable    feelings  to  there  came  one  other  letter,  and  this 
prevent  his  gratifying  his  curiosity,  one  also  Mr.  Darrell  kept  back  from 
it  had   led  him  often  into  acts  of  Ethel,  but  he  had  not  read  it    It  was 
which  an  honest  man  would  have  a  reproachful  letter,  but  he  only  tore 
been  ashamed.    From  the  day  that  it  into  little  pieces  like  the  other,  and 
Victor  left  Darrell,  a  fear  had  haunted  cast  it  to  the  winds.     In  thatj>08t- 
Mr.  Darrell.    He  didn't  want  a  cor-  bag  there  lay  also  a  letter  for  Heniy 
respondence  to  be  kept  up  between  Darrell,   esq.,    of  Darrell-house— a 
bis  handsome  cousin  and  Miss  Haller,  closely-written  foreign  letter,  in  adeli- 
for  many  reasons ;  and  in  his  study  cate  nand.    Mr.  Darrell  smiled  his 
Henr/  held  the  little  Grange  post-  dark,  sarcastic  smile  over  this  letter 
in  his  hand.    He  tried  many  also.    "Not  forgotten  me  yet,  little 
to  the  lock,  and  at  last  found  mignon,"  he  said,  leaning  back  in  bu 
*o  open  it    All  this  had  hap-  comfortable  chair,  and  pemsiiig  his 
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lon^  letter.  ''You  are  very  true  to  me,  again,  he  leant  over  the  table,  and 

delightfully-faithful  little  ch^rie."  He  pulled  a  little  travelling-desk  towards 

spoke  softly,  with  that  faint  smile  still  him. 

on  his  face,  but  there  was  a  bitterness  Mr.  Darrell   was  not  a  romantic 

iu  his  voice.    *^  You  are  tired  waiting,  man  ;  he  had  none  of  the  softness  of 

mignon  ;  you  are  beginning  to  grow  nature  which  such  men  have:  he  was 

auxious  about  me,  c'ed   cd,*^     He  cold-hearted    and   selfish,    ne    had 

folded  up  the  letter  while  he  spoke,  never  loved  as  some  men  do,  with 

and  rose  from  his  chair.    Ho  crossed  their  whole  soul  and  strength.    His 

the  room»  and  stood  in  the  window,  love  had  been  a  passion,  hot  and  im- 

Almust  unconsciously  his  eyes  wan-  petuous   while   it  lasted,  but  well 

dered  away  to  the  peaceful  old  farm-  nigh   forgotten  now,   and  he    was 

house  standing  among  the  trees.    He  ashamed  of  it  all.     He  drew   the 

looked  long  into  the  pleasant  sun-  little  desk  near  to  him  and  unlocked 

light  which  lay  on  the  bright  fields  it.    He  was  not  a  romantic  man,  but 

and  groups  ot  trees,  and  flashed  on  there  is  a  sanctity  about  a  first  love, 

the  red  bricks  of  the  Grange,  and  there  is   a    sacredness   about    the 

then  his  gaze  dropped  on  the  neglected  tokens,  the  letters,  and  little  things 

garden-beds  below,  on  the  wiiste  of  connected  with  it,  which  few  cannot 

faded  flowers,  on  Victor's  torn  love-  feeL    Those  things  come  to  light  like 

letters,  scattered  in  little  snow-flakes  the  relics  of  the  dead.    There  is  a 

over  the  grass  and  gravel ;  and  he  holiness  about  them,  the  fragrance  of 

said,    "  I  can  never  reach  her  but  the  memory  of  what  they  once  were 

through  waste  and  desolation,  and  to  us  that  never  leaves  them.   Andal- 

shipwrecked  love ;  but  I  think  1  may  though  Mr.  Darrell  was  a  thoroughly 

reach  her  in  the  end.''  unromanticgentleman,Btillitwaswith 

There  were  cruel  thoughts  in  his  a  feeling  very  nearly  akin  to  regret 

mind  while  he  spoke,  that  ruin  and  that  he  opened  this  little  leather  desk, 

sorrow  were  things  over  which  he  and  looked  over  the  treasures  in  it    A 

had  made   up   his   mind   to   pass,  few  letters,  the  conventional  faded 

There  was  no  pity;  no  still  small  yellow  letters,  all  tied  together;  a 

voice  speaking  to  him  and  saying,  lock  of  hair,  a  miniature  face  in  a 

*'  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  case— a  dark  face,  with  big  eyes — 

shall  obtain  mercy."    He  was  look-  dark,  foreign  eyes,  full  lips,  curved 

ing  away  into  a  waste  of  years :  he  and  full  of  life;  a  oeautiful  woman's 

was  thinking  of  his  revenge,  which  face,  rich  in  colour.    He  looked  long 

had  grown  so  sweet  to  him.    He  was  on  the  picture.    The  smile  was  gone 

thinking  of  his  wounded  pride,  and  he  out  of  his  face  ;  it  was  stem  and 

determined  that  through  the  waste  solemn,  and  almost  fierce.    '*  What  a 

and  desolation  he  would  reach  that  fool  I  was,"  he  said  bitterly.    '*  What 

pretty  indifferent  niece  of  John  Hal-  fools  we  both  were,   I  the  worst," 

Ws.    He  would  make  her  love  him ;  and  he  looked  Ions  upon  the  picture 

he   would   shipwreck   the   love   of  — ^long  and  thoughtfully,  but  there 

others,  so  that  this  great  thing  might  was  no  tenderness  or  softness  in  his 

be  accomplished.  face.    There  was  pain,  and  sullen 

When  Henry  Darrell  had  so  re-  anger,  for  this  was  some  of  the  ruin 

solved  he  turned  away  from  the  win-  and  waste  over  which  he  must  pass 

dow,  he  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair  before  he  could  stand  iu  the  light  of 

once  again,  and  once  again  he  perused  his  new  life — a  new.  honest  life  spent 

the  foreign  letter  ;  and  I  think  while  with  Ethel ;  and  then  he  replaced 

he  read  that  passionate  love-letter  the  picture  ;  he  shut  and  locked  his 

he  almost  forgot  things  present ;  he  desiL 

was  away  in  a  dream,  under  sunny  In  those  days  Mr.  Darrell  lived 

southern  skies,  by  a  blue  lake,  and  he  vety  much  to   himself  at  DanelL 

was  speaking  such  words  of  love  as  There   were  no  visitors  there,  the 

never  now  came  from  his  heart    He  house  was  lonely  and  triste  ;  he  made 

was  living  over  again  a  young,  ardent  no  companion  of  his  father ;  be  bad 

time,  when  to  live  was  to  love  ;  and  a  quiet  contempt  for  the  weak  old 

there  was  the  shadow  of  regret  in  his  man,  and  a  still  greater  contempt  for 

dark  face.    "Poor  little  mignon,  I  his   manufacturing  stepmother,  and 

used  vou  venr  badly,  I  am  uraid  ;'*  the  days  hung  heav^  on  his  hands, 

and  then  he  folded  up  the  letter  once  He  was  not  a  sporting  man  either, 
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he  could  not  live  among  his  horees,  those  thoughts  ^;|*j^J  .^^^^ J^l?  tu; 

and  dogs,  and  guns  as  some  men  can,  stenson  s  mmd,  sne  ouij 

he  onl/dabblod  vciy  slightly  in  such  helistened  very  P^f^^^^^^^^^ 

things,  occasionally  taking  a  day's  pieces  of  mnsic,  and  six  was  b» 

hunting,  or  half  a  day  s  shooting.  -|l^«7^^I!)\n^^^^     better  bow 

Country  life  was  strange  to  him ;  and  I^dy  I^^rrcll   got  on  ^^^J^^^^ 

yet  hero  he  was  moping  away  his  with  her   stepson  .  «^^^*^*^_^;t^ 

lays  in  this  tristc  old  place  of  his  accustomed    to  Ins  -j^^f  ^^.^^f  ^ 

father's.     And  Why]    kr.  Darrell  ways;    «^«  t'^  ^f^^Siadl^^ 

had  lived  a  fast  life  botli  in  London  used  to  fear  ^°*' ;?,^^'Ll^^ 

and  on  the  Continent ;  he  had  come  a  stranger  at  ^'^^.''^^^K^^^^  UJ 

of  a  gambling,  dissipated  stock  ;  he  and  understood  him  now,  but  e^^ 

had  been  brought  up  differently  from  no  love  for  him  as  she  had  for  >a 

other  young  gentlemen.    Left  to  him-  tor.               ^   ,.  .     -^^  i-^  mv  liuir'a 

self,  with  no  guiding  hand  to  lead  him  Henry  sat   ^s^^^^^^S  ^^  fS^J,"^ 

in  the  way  he  should  go,  or  curb  his  music,  on  the  same  l<>f  ,  T^^^^^'^^^ 

overruling  passions;  no  one  towatcli  upon  >vhich  Victor  used  to  «t  oft«i. 

over  him  lovingly  and  influence  his  The  sun>ad  8^»^^  ¥^i^?^  V^^.  *'^^^^ 

life,  it  was  harS  on  him.    It  is  hard  the  evening  was  «l«8^"g  j^^' ^^^J^J^ 

tojudgesuch  men  in  the  same  scale  as  was  dusk  in  l^he^^^^^^^^'l'^^ 

those  whose  lives  havebeen  so  blessed,  at  DaiTelL     I^^X  I^«"^ii,>^^^^ 

And  yet  wo    do.     We  forget  how  fiingj^gr-^l^t  ^""v  ^T^'^i  IflK^^^  l 

much  is  owing  to  the  gentleness  and  weak  bnt  she  had  been  y^  ^.^ 

atmosphere  of  love,  which  is  in  some  and  she  had  been  Binging  <^un^s 

children's  lives  and   not  in   others,  serenade ;    it  suited  ber,   tne  nwe 

He  had  always  lived   for  himself :  thriUmg  runs    and  pj^P^^^^^ 

never  for   others.    His  money  had  ecuted  them  well.     And  Ji^."*^ 

been  spent  on  himself,  on  his  own  been  listening,  not  with  any  o' "^ 

amusements  and  extravagances,  and  boyish  enthusiasm  with  wm^*ic 

he  was  hard  up  now.    He  had  come  tor  used  to  listen,  l^reathlessly,  asw 

to  hide  his  head  and  fallen  fortunes  a  song  of  angels,  crying  at  tlie  «^ 

from  his  friends-those  fast  gentle-  «0  thank  you.   Aunt   Maiy,^its  » 

men  friends  who  had  helped  him  to  jolly  V'  and  that  word  .  jolly,    wiw 

spend  and  waste,  and  who  would  be  Victor   meant    everything  be«jwjm 

80  ready  to  drop  him  now  that  all  and  pleasant.     **  I  am  sure  tberew 

that  was  over.  be  music  hke  that  m  heaven,     am 

At  dinner  time  Mr.  Darrell  met  then  Lady  Darrell,  with  her  sad  m« 

both  Sir  Hugh  and  my  lady.     Lady  smiling,  would  say,  "  I  am  sure  tJicw 

Darrell  in  her  rich  silks  and  diamond  will  be  music  in  heaven,  it  w  qonj 

rings  and  ornaments,  with  her  pale,  Scriptural  to  suppose  so,  b«J.™^|! 

sad  face,  seen  through  a   forest  of  finer,  grander  music,  I  think,  Victor, 

flowers  and  hot-liouse  plants,  seldom  And  then  Victor  would  plead  for  one 

speaking,  eating  little,  brooding  al-  other  song,  and  he  would  sit  hstaiu«» 

ways  over  her  disappointments ;  and  almost  spell-bound,  with  that  reye- 

Sir  Hugh  eating,  and  talking  at  the  rent  feeUng  of  awe  and  wonder  witn 

same  time,  describing  new  machines,  which  we  have  some  of  us  listened  to 

and  making  a  whole  world  of  farm-  the  grand  old  anthems  in  great  eatbe- 

ing  plans.     All  this  Henry  endured  i-al  choirs,   songs   of  angels,  sweet 

at  dinner   time,  and  the  half  hour  and,  oh !  how  sad  ! 
after  dinner  with  his  father,  and  some       There  was  none  of  that  enthusiasm 

choice  claret  and  apples.    Sometimes  in  Henry  while  lie  listened.    She  had 

Henry  used  to  sacrifice  himself  even  a  pretty  silvery  voice,  well  trained ; 

more,      lip  used  to  spend  another  but  he  had  heard  scores  of  voices, 

half  hour  in  the  drawingroom,  era-  scores  of  glorious    thriUing,  spirit- 

ciously  listening  to    Lady  Baireirs  stirring    voices,    and    he   only  lis- 

music,  sitting  near  her,  looking  upon  tened  patiently.     There  was  nothing 

her—on  aer  laded,  insipid  face— and  hai-sh  or  unpleasant,  no  flat  notes,  or 

wondering     jvhat  the  deuce  !"  Sir  loud  squalling.     He  had  heard  many 

P"«^-fi''ln?  Tf.  ^^^^  '^cen  in  this  worse  singers,  too,  in  hia  day,  and  ho 

msignific^t     cotton-spinuing    lady  didn't  object  to  my  lady's  minstrelsy. 
But  even  this  toleration  was  pleasing       When  the  serenade'^was  onr  be 

to  my  lady.     She  didn't   W  of  said,  "  ^^^^^  y^^  >  veiy  pretty  ia- 
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deed  ;''  and  my  lady  was  quite  satis-  Henry  answered.    "  She  is  a  perfect 

fied.     And  then,  ahnost  abruptly,  he  lady.    I  will  speak  to  Sir  Hugh  my- 

asked, "  Can  you  play  the  organ  at  all]'*  self.    You  must  be  so  lonely  here  all 

And  Lady  Darrell  answered,  by  yourself.    IVIr.Haller's  niece  would 

"  Yes;  a  little.    I  used  to  play  it  be  a  verynicjB  companion  for  you,  she 

often."  is  so  cheery  and  pleasant** 

"  They  have  a  very  nice  little  organ  And     lidy    jDarrell    murmured, 

txp  at  the  Dower-house.    I  am  sure  "  Thank  you,  Henry,  it  is  very  kind 

Miss  Haller  would  bo  delighted  to  let  of  you  to  think  of  me.^ 

yon  practise  on  it  any  time.'*  The  poor  overlooked,  subdued  lady, 

Henry  spoke  carelessly,  but  Lady  she  felt  grateful :  it  was  the  first  time 

Darrell  iluehed  a  little  ;  she  rcmem-  that   her   stepson  had  shown  any 

bcred  Victor's  story  ;  she  felt  her  fear  consideration  for   her,  and  she  was 

coming  before  her  a^ain,  and  she  said,  very,  very  grateful  to  him.    But  still 

"  I  would  like  to  know  Miss  Haller  before  her  came  a  vision  of  Victor, 

very  much,  if  you  think  your  father  and  the  remembrance  of  his  love 

would  approve."  story,  and  her  heart  grew  heavy  and 

She  was  a  very  meek  lady,  she  had  full  of  pity.    Poor,   weak  lady,  she 

grown  so   accustomed  to  bow  her  felt  that  she  was  being  led  away  into 

head  to  all  her  husband's  little  fan-  a  new  plot ;   that  her  hands  were 

cies.    Her  spirit   was  broken  ;  she  being  fettered ;  and  that  henceforth 

had  no  will  of  her  own.  she  would  be  powerless  to  help  him 

"  My  father  can  have  no  objection,"  in  his  diificulty. 


CHAPTSBXVII. 
poon  TiuTom  1 

"There   is  something    in  infinite  A  whole  long  autumn  montJi  had 

space,**  says  Cowt)er,  *'a  world  that  wornitselfaway,thecorn  had  ripened, 

does  not  roll  within  the  precincts  of  and  been  cut  down,  the  flowers  were 

mercy.**  fading  and  casting  their  fallen  leaves 

There  is  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  over   the    lawn -grass    and    pebbly 

there  is  the  dark  shadowed  side  ;  walks  at  the  Grange  garden  ;  there 

there  is  the  light,  the  gladness,  the  were  tints  of  yellow  brown  upon  the 

joy ;  and  then,  beyond  these  things,  leaves  of  trees,  and  Ethel  had  never 

the    anguish,    the    bitterness^    the  heard  news  of  her  lover.    A  long 

agony,  where  mercy  and  pity  is  not  month  and  she  had  got  no  letter  ! 

felt:  where  God's  providence  seems  Whenaman,carriedawaybyhisowii 

estranged.    How  incomprehensible  it  selfishness  and  vanity — a  man  strong 

seems;    how  inconsisteiit  with  the  of  purpose,  indefatigable  in  his  efforts, 

iudgment  of  that  God  who  is  love,  once  lays  himself  out  to  plot  and 

Bat  such  things  are,  and  we  cannot  plan,  so  that  some  pet  scheme  of  his 

reconcile  them.    "  And  the  angel  that  may  be  accomplished,  he  seldom  fails, 

was  ibent  unto  me  said,  'Thinkest  Henry  Darrell  was  not  an   honest 

thou  to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  man,  he  did  not  walk  in  the  light,  as 

Most  High)*  *'  his   cousin   did,  he  was  a  coward 

Ethel   Haller   still  stood  on   the  about  many  things,  and  he  was  ruled 

Bunny  side,  still  felt  the  warmth  and  altogether  by  his  vanity.    When  he 

pleasantness  of  life,  and  the  world  began   this  scheme  of  stepping  in 

seemed  fair  and   good ;   that  other  between  Victor  and  his  love,  he  had 

world,  which  does  not  roll  within  the  not  foreseen  the  hundred  small  ways 

precincts  of  mercy,  had  not  as  yet  in  which  he  would  have  to  deceive  ; 

opened  to  receive  hen    A  sorrow  had  but  once  fairly  launched  on  his  way, 

stolen  into  her  heart,  a  shadow  was  he  would  not  turn  back, 

beginning  to  fall  over  her  life ;  but  This  new  project  was  an  evil  one — 

there  was  not  that  anguish  that  eats  a  wicked,  cruel  one  ;  but  ho  never 

and  gnaws  at  the  root  of  life*s  flowers;  paused,  he  never  let  himself  think, 

there  was  not  the  bitterness  and  de-  he  went  on  linking  one  little  deceit  to 

spair  where  mercy  comes  not,  where  another,  until  he  had  woven  such  a 

the  spirit  of  comfort  holds  itself  aloof,  web,  such  a  maze  of  tangled  cords. 
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that  his  whole  life  was  fraught  with    handsome  sunny  face  flnshed,  his  eyes 
a  great  dishonesty  and  falseness.  grew   bright     and     angry,   and  le 

Many  of  Victor's  love-letters  lay  thought  over  the  passage  in  his  aunt  s 
torn  and  scattered  in  that  neglected  letter  :  "  She  seems  a  very  mem, 
little  garden  at  Darrell ;  anxious,  pleasant  girl,  but  indeed,  Viit'r. 
reproachful  letters,  to  which  he  got  I  think  you  are  foolish  to  tLink't 
no  answer.  And  he  wrote  to  his  her  now.'*  Had  Lady  Darrell  m*  a: : 
aunt  and  said— **Do  you  ever  see  to  warn  him)  He  thought  fc he  La- 1. 
Ethel  Hallcr?  Tell  me  news  of  her.'*  Had  Ethel  forgotten  him?  If  t'i^ 
And  Lady  Darrell— timid  Lady  Dar-  had— if  one  little  month  was  hv^- 
rell— standing  in  a  great  perplexity,  cient  to  enable  her  to  get  over  Iht 
and  difficulty,  began  to  think  that  likine,  then— then  Victor  told  him.- .i 
Victor  was  very  foolish  in  so  cherish-  haughtily  her  love  was  a  very  lijri : 
ing  his  love ;  and  she  answered  one,  unworthy  of  his  thoughts.  He 
him—"  I  see  Miss  Haller  often,  would  live  and  f*>r^et  her ;  otl;(r 
Henry  introduced  her  to  me ;  she  men  had  been  unfortunate  in  th*  r 
seems  a  very  merry,  pleasant  girl;  lives,  he  must  learn  to  Jive  andr*'rp* 
but  indeed,  Victor,  I  think  you  are  lier.  But  even  while  he  so  thought 
foolish  to  think  of  her  now."  That  his  heart  was  telling  him  that  such  a 
was  aU  ;  but  poor  Victor,  away  in  his  thing  was  impossible,  that  for  him 
tiny  barrack-room,  grew  very  sad  and  the  whole  world  would  be  chaiigri'i 
desponding.  and  darkened  when  that  time  caiDO. 

**  It  is  because  I  am  so  po<ir,"  he    He  was  a  proud  man — proud  with  that 
thought  as  he  sat  there  with  his  hc;id    honest  pride  whii-h  stands  alone  in  its 
bent  over  his  aunt's  letter,  and  his    nobleness — capable  of  being  woumW 
kindlyyoung  face  shadowed  over  with    and  hurt,    but    inculpable   of  doinj: 
a  sadness.    *'They   all  throw   cold    anything  dark  or    uuderhacd.    He 
water  upon  my  hope,  I  am  such  an    did  not  want  to  have   anyone   pry 
unlucky  fellow."    And  alone  in  his    after  her,  or  watch  Iier  ;  he  woul«l 
barrack-room  Victor  thought  of  many    hold  aloof,  trusting  her  st ili,  beiiev- 
things.    He  had  been  thinking  lately    ing  in   her  still,  until  her  falsemss 
that  after  all  that  hope  of  his  was    came  before  him  unmistakably ;  a»<| 
but  a  very  slight  one,  he  hadso  little  of    then  he  would  renounce  her  for  ever ! 
the  world's  good  things  to  offer  Ethel ;        He  was  proud,  but  he  st  ill  believed 
he  was  poor,  with  no  prospects,  with    in  his  love,  and  he  wrote  her  yet  om^ 
little  wealth,  but  great  love  ;  such    other  letter;  and  he  siiid — "Ethel,  if 
great,  tender  love  that,  while  he  sat    you  still  love  me,  w.itc  me  one  little 
there  thinking  of  that  pretty,  gentle    line,  and  it  is  enough  for  me.    If  * 
girl,  he  almost  made  up  his  mind  to    do  not  hear  from  you,  I  shall  con- 
see  her  no  more,  to  write  to  her  no    elude  that  vou  arc  changed  towards 
more,  to  let  her  be  free  to  make  other    me,  and  I  shall  never  again  see  yon.' 
plans  for  her  life.    All  this  Victor       And  this  letter  went  also  to  Dar- 
thought,    and   it   was  of  her    he    rell ;  and  Henry  held  it  in  his  hand, 
thought   always— of  her  good,  /ier    and  tore  it,  as  he  hiitl  torn  those  other 
welfare ;  he   never  thought  of  the    letters,  and  Victor  never  got  that 
cruelty  of  such  kindness.    Day  after    little  line  which  was  to  tell  him  that 
dayhehad  looked  for  an  answer  to  any    Ethel  still  loved  him,  as  well  as  on 
one  of  his  letters  ;   but  no  answer    the  past   summer   day  when  they 
came,  and  this  young  hero  of  mine    had  parted  sadly  in  the  field  neartbf 
was  of  rather  a  desponding  nature  ;    wood. 

he  had  not  what  Goldsmith  calls  Many  times  while  Victor  waited 
"  a  knack  at  hoping."  He  was  proud  very  patiently  for  an  answer  to 
too,  he  disliked  evervthing  false ;  and  his  letter,  did  he  read  and  re-read 
there  had  been  a  doubt  in  his  mind  that  passage  in  his  aunt's  letter;  and 
lately  regarding  that  same  little  lady  every  time  he  read  it,  new  fears 
from  whom  he  had  parted  one  month  came  before  him,  and  he  began  to 
ago  in  the  meadow  field  below  John  ^  see  new  meanings  in  the  words,  aod 
Haller's  farm.  "If  she  loves  me,  '  he  thought  of  other  words  which  she 
why  doesn't  she  write  to  me,  why  had  spoken  to  him  many  weeks  ago 
doesn't  she  answer  any  one  of  my  at  Darrell,  on  the  day  when  he  had 
many  letters'?"  And  this  Victor  told  her  all  his  love,  sitting  near  her, 
Darrell  asked  himself,  and  then  his    listening  to  her  music.    And  Victor 
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watted  a  whole  long  weekforan  answer 
to  hie  letter  ;  and  when  none  came — 
"when  many  posts  had  past,  and  none 
came— then  he  said — "  I  will  never 
write  to  her  again."  And  he  went 
about  his  duties,  mixing  with  other 
men,  walking  and  talking  in  a 
dreum,  bewildered  by  his  misfortune, 
an  altered  man.  Proud,  honest, 
Victor !     I  think    he   was  wrong- 


ing that  tender-hearted  girl,  who  kept 
watching  and  waiting  for  news  of 
him  ;  like  Mariana,  in  her  moated 
grange,  from  morning  to  night,  from 
night  to  morning — 

"  She  only  said,  *  My  life  is  dreaxy ; 
He  Cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary — 
I  would  that  I  were  dead.* " 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 


LDOUXO  OirWA«D. 


Sir  Hugh   Darrkll  was   a  very  It  was  one  of  the  old  gentleman*B 

changeable,  fickle  man,  he  took  likes  hobbies,  this  new  friendship  with  the 

and  dislikes,  and  was  never  consis-  owner  of  the  Gi*ange. 

tent ;  he  was  weak  and  vacillating,  "  I  like   him,    oecause    there    is 

never  knowing  his  own  mind.    Now  nothing  pretending  about  him,"  Sir 

it  came  to  pass  that  when  Sir  Hugh  Hugh  said  to  his  son  one  day,  as 

took  up  with  his  new  fnnnin','  project  they  walked  together  up  the  shady 

he  was  brought  into  cont;u;t  with  avenue  at  Darreil,  in  the  direction  of 

many  of  the  county  gentlenien-far-  the  hou«%»*. 

mere,  and,  among  them,  with  John  '*  He  is  a  gentleman,"  Henry  an- 

Haller,  the  man  who  owned  the  Dower-  swered — "a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 

house  and  the    meadow  lield,  and  he  has  every  right  to  hold  himself  as 

many  other  fields  lying  near  to  Dar-  such." 

rell.  "  He  is  a  rich  man,  too,"  Sir  Hugh 

This  John  Haller  was  a  manly,  continued,  meditatively,  looking  on 

fentlemanlike   fellow,  and  old   Sir  before  him  down  the  avenue,  over 

[ugh  took  a  fancy  to  him.    He  re-  the  shine  and  shade  and  shadowy 

spected  his  superior  knowledge  about  branches.    "A  rich   gentleman,  and 

country  matters ;  he  liked  his  honest,  perhaps  that  is  why  he  is  so  humble  ; 

quiet  way  of  speaking  always  what  pride  followspoor  gentlemen  h'ke  a 

he  thought.    Sir  Hugh  was  a  gentle-  curse."    Sir  Hugh  spoke  bitterly,  for 

man  to  the  back-bone — an  honourable  he  knew  how  that  pride  clung  to  him 

man  ;  he  was  weak  and  foolish,  vain  in  his  altered  circumstances,  and  how 

of  his  birth  and  good  blood,  but  there  much  it  added  to  his  troubles, 

was  something  simple  about  him.  He  "Such  pride  becomes  ridiculous," 

was  generous   and  rather  reckless ;  Henry  said  quietly.    There  was  an 

changeable  and  fickle ;   wanting  in  amused  look  in  his  face,  he  knew  so 

strength  of  will  or  purpose  ;  but  he  well  what  was  in  Sir  Hugh's  mind; 

was  a  gentleman  in  all  his  thoughts  he  knew  of  all  the  little  ambitious 

and  ideas — an   upright  man.    And  schemes  which  his  father  cheriBhed, 

these  things  weighed  much  with  John  and  in  which  that  pride  was  always 

Haller,  wno  was  clear-sighted  and  so  mixed  and  mingled, 

sensitive,  and  understood  the  mis-  '*  I  suppose  it  does,"  Sir  Hugh 

taken  pride  of   Sir   Hugh,   which  answered,  briefly.     He  didn't  care 

made  him  grow  testy  when  the  old  to  argue  such  points  with  his  son, 

houseamong  the  trees  was  called  ''The  who  always  got  the  better  of  him  in 

Grange."     John   Haller  understood  them.    Sir  Hugh  disliked  his  son's 

and  forgave  that  little  piece  of  vanity,  sneering   way  of  laughing   at   the 

He  humoured  it,  and  called  hisfaim-  family  troubles,  and  debts,  and  losses, 

house  *'  The  Dower-house"  always  in  Mr.  Darreil  was  wont  to  ridicule  the 

speaking  to  Sir  Hugh.  little  faults  of  his  ancestors  ;  their 

Sir  Hugh    Darreil  had  taken   a  follies  and  wickedness  were  all  topics 

wonderful  fancy  to  this  quiet  gen-  \x\^n  which  he  was  well  up,  and,  half 

tlonian-farmer.    He  sought  his  com-  in  bitterness,  half  amused,    Henry 

pany,  and  quoted  his  opinions,  and  was  wont  to  recur  to  these  thincs 

imitated  him  in  hia  farming  plans,  on  the  slightest  provocationi  and  joke 
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very  irreverently  over  his  forefathers'  but  you  knovr  oil  that  better  than  I 

backslidings.    Now  all  these  things  do/' 

were  sacred  to  Sir  Huglu    Those  old       Now  Sir  Hugh,  'with  another  of  his 

dead  and  gone  roiies  and  gamblers  petschemesiuvicw — that  hope  of  once 

had  all  been  gentlemen.    Their  vices  more  seeing  the  Dower-houfie»  and  all 

had  all  savoured  of  a  certain  dash  LIr.  Haller's  fields,  atta/^hed  to  par- 

and  recklessuess  which  bad  a  spirit  rell,  as  they  used  to  be — had  a  visioii 

in  it,  of  which  tho  weak  old  man  was  in  his  mind. 

secretly  proud.    If  that  Sir  Henry       "  I've  known    Miss    Haller  eome 

Darreli,  who  had  lain  mouldering  in  time,"  Henry  answered,  **  and  I  quite 

the  family  mausoleum   at   Darrell  agree  with  you;  she  is  a  thorough  lady 

since  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  in  every  way."    He  spoke  almost  en- 

something,  and  whose  flirtations  and  thusiastically.    He  had  a  real  admi- 

gotations,  and  other  follies,  tradition  ration  of  that  little  lady  living  in  the 

anded  down  as  more  enormous  than  farmhouse,  she  was  so  original  and 

those  of  any  other  of  the  buried  Sir  clever,  so  spirited,  too— so  unlike  HI 

Henrys,   and   Sir   Hughs,   and  Sir  other  girls. 

Johns, — if  his  vices  had  been  tre-       The  avenue  at  Darrcll  "waa  not  a 
mendoua,  they  had   only  been  the  long  one.    While  Henry   spoke,  he 
eWls  which  gentlemen  were  wont  to  and  his  father  emerged  from  under 
indulge  in  in  those  days.    Ho  had  the  arching  trees  and  stood  before  the 
been  m  a  way  chilled  on  to  get  drunk,  house  ->-a  big  square  stone   honse, 
and  bet^  and  flirt,  and  mortgage  tlic  with  many  windows — a  lonely  half- 
estate.    All  that  had  been  required  empty  house,  lifeless  and  tristey  with 
of  him,  in  those  dissipated  times,  and  the  shadow  of  neglect  hanghig  over 
that  same  Sir  Henry,  over  whose  it    And  Sir  Hugh  passed  on,  past 
head  waa  traced  the  ^'Hicjacet"  and  the  big-pillared   doorway,    past  the 
the  usual  declarations  of  regret  by  curtained  library  windows,  by  a  dump 
his  successor,  slept  in  the  glory  of  of  rhododendron  trees,  onto  the  stone 
his  crimes,  quite  a  hero,  from  his  ex-  terrace,   outside   the  drawing-rtram 
tensive  and  various  wickednesses,  in  windows. 

the  present  foolish  old    baronet's       And  here  the  old  man  pansed. 

imagination.    In  his  mind  there  was  That  was  his  favourite  view — a  Tur- 

a  oash  and  splendour  about  that  ueresque  scene,  full  of  life  and  eo|our; 

mouldering  old  roue,  who  had  had  a  rich  sky,  Hooded  wit^  a  golden 

his  fling  of  wickedness  for  upwards  sunset ;   great   wastes   of    summer 

of  half  a  century,  and  who  haa  made  fields;  rich  clusters  of  trees;  far- 

his  exit  with  flying  colours,  being  shot  away  purple  mountains ;  and,  added 

in  a  duel,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  by  to  idl  this,  the  picturesque  ^tch  of 

a  jealous  theatrical  Monsieur  some-  hill  land  where  stood  John  Waller's 

body  or  another,  who  took  it  into  his  farmhouse.    And  here  it  was  that 

head  that  Uie  wicked  old  baronet,  led  by  his  hope,  old  Sir  Hu£^  wonkl 

who  had  a  penchant  for  actresses  in  stand,  day  after  day,  and  evening  after 

general,  was  too  polite  to  ^^sa  femme."  evening,  on  bright  summer  days,  on 

The  vices  of  those  bygone  gentle-  still  pleasant  evening,  when  Ute  laad 

men  were  things  over  which  the  pre-  lay  oeneath  him  like  a  map  in  the 

Bent  baronet  often  pondered,  feeling  sunset,  when  the  fields  wer^  silent, 

a  kind  of  secret  pride  in  it  all.  and  the  noise  of  plough  or  threshing* 

«  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  "^?«^>5  ^'^  f  ^^  *f .^ J*t^'  "^^Sfi 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bone^-  vintsr  days,  when  the  snow  kv  thwk 

^  and  white  over  wood  and  field  and 

laments  some  old  moraliser.      The  house-roof;  he  had  looked  upon  it  all 

evil  is  too  often  remembered,  and  so  often,  he  had  grown  to  know  eveiy 

quoted,  when  the  good  is  all  forgot-  shade  and  liglU  in  it,  even  as  we  grow 

ten.    But,  then,  is  not  the  evil  gene-  to  know  the  lights  and  shadows  ins 

raUv  the  greater  part )  beloved  face,  and  he  envied  it ;  he 

They  walked  on  together  in  the  coveted  the  fair  waste  of  land  moie 

direction  of  the  house.  **  John  Haller  than  all  the  wealth  of  manv  lands,  it 

is  a  gentleman,  and  his  niece  is  a  wasso  familiar  to  him.    Itfaytempt- 

perfect  lady,''  Sir  Hugh  said  again,  ing  him  day  by  day ;  and  latterly 

^^  She  is  pretty  and  agreeable,  she  sings  something  had  spoken  in  his  heart, 

Weill  and  looks  like  a  lady  always ;  saying,  "I'ut  away  pride,  and  it  14 
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all  yours  ;  forget  the  glory  of  a  great  tbat  wild  ambition  which  led  the 

nanio,  and  titles  ;  cast  a^idc  all  your  elder  man  this  way  and  that  bo  often 

other  schemes,  and  plans,  and,  lo  !  it  astray.    He  stood  alone  on  the  wide 

is  all  yours  for  ever  \"    Tiiat  voice  terrace,  when  his  father  left  him,  still 

had  spoken  often  to  Sir  RwAi  hit-  looking  away  over  the  fields  ;  in  a 

terly :  his  mind  had  been  full  of  a  strange  dream  of  peaceful  life,  of 

great  scheme.     But   when  his   son  quiet  days^  of  love  and  £thel  Haller  ; 

spoke  those  words  of  praise,  saying  and  while  he  so  thought  he  forgot 

that  John  Haller's  niece  was  a  per-  his  cousin  ;  he  forgot  auViotar^s  torn 

feet  lady,  then  it  was  that  Sir  Hugh's  love-letters  which  lay  scattered  in 

hope  grew  very  high  indeed,  and  he  the  little  western  garden.    He  forgot 

said,  standing  there —  his  own  old  life,  and  the  love  which 

"  I  would  like,  before  I  am  dead  that  time  liad  held  for  him ;  he  re- 
am! gone,  to  see  all  that  land  safe  membered  no  more  the  sunny  southern 
again  to  you  and  to  your  chiidi'en,  skies,  the  blue  lake,  the  twilight 
llcnry."  hours,   the   passionate   words,   the 

And  Henry    made   answer,   and  vows  of  love.    He  forgot  all  those 

said —  bygone  things ;    he  was  away  in  a 

''  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  all  new  land  of  castles  and  dreams,  in  an 

that  can  be  accomplished,  sir— I  must  Arcadia  of  gi*een  English  fiekis  and 

marry  Juhn  llallM'^s  niece."  twilights ;  and  while  he  looked  to- 

While  he  spoke,  Mr.  DarrelPs  pale  wards     John     Haller's     farm     he 

face  wore  a  smile  ;  he  had  divined  his  murmured,  *'  It  shall  all  be  mine— sdl 

father's  secret.  — ^all !" 

''If  she  is  a  lady,  there  is  no  reason       And  this  vow  he  breathed  to  no 

why  you  should  not  marry  her,"  Sir  listener  but  the  summer  air,  to  tha 

Hugh  answered.     He  was  a  little  tiny  twittering  birds,  and  in  the  end 

nervous  ;  his  face  flushed  while  he  how  was  it  with  him  ?    Came  there 

spoke,  he  stood  so  near  his  hope  now.  a  time  when  the  memor;^  of  that 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  sir,"  Henry  vow  was  but  a  pain  to  him,  when 

said ;  and  there  had  been  no  more  lands,  and  houses,  and  wealth  were 

between  them  then.    Mr.  Darrell  had  all  as  nothing,  and  Sir  Hi^'s  hope 

not  spoken  indiflerently  when  he  told  li^  shattered  and  broken*»ttie  wreck 

his  father  that  he  would  think  over  of  a  bad  man's  lore  i 
this  new  plan ;  but  he  had  none  of 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"mip  VAN  wimuk.*' 

"  All  that's  good  in  nature  ought  to  sorrow,  but  under  none  of  these  thmga 

be    communicable,''    says    Shirley,  had  his  brave  spirit  sunk.    '^It  is 

Everyone  bis  it  in  their  power  to  in-  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  Hia  mercy 

fluenceothers  for  either  good  or  evil,  so  endureth  for  ever  ;*'  and  for  aU  the 

much  hangs  upon  example.    A  good  blessings  of  his  life,  which  now  wero 

man  can  almost  always  lead  otners  many,  John  Hailer  was  very  thankful 

to  good;  and  an  evil  man  can  lead  '*  Before  honour  is  humility,"  and  John 

others  to  evil.    Sucli  is  the  power  of  Haller's  proud  spirit  was  humble  al- 

example  and  precept.    John  Haller  w^s  bemre  his  God. 

was  an  essentially  good  man — wise  In  being  brought  constantly  in  con- 

with   that  '^wisdom   which    works  tact  with  such  a  man.  it  stands  to  rea- 

through  patience;"  long-suiTering,  full  boo.  that  his  natural  goodness  must 

of  faith  ;   a  brave- hearted,   honest  gradually  communicate  itself.    There 

man,  who  never  lost  heart,  one  of  was  so  little  evil,  so  few  faults  in  the 

those  good,  wise  servants  to  whom  man,  his  life  was  so  pure  and  blame- 

the  great  Master  of  all  things  says,  less;  and  Ethel  Haller,  with  this  good 

'*  Well   done'*~-all  his  talents  were  example  ever  before  her,  had  learnt 

Eut  out  to  such  good  account.    He  much  of  his  brave,  honest  qualities  : 

ad  suffered  much  in  his  time.    He  but  this  little  heroine  of  mine  haa 

had  seen  trials  and  trouble,  and  his  faults— faults    which  in    no    way 

life  had  been  embittered  by  a  great  belonged  to  that  good,  steady  uncl^ 
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of  hen.    She  was  passionate,  and  distinct  group  of  the  Bectoiy  efaim- 
rather   wilful ;   she    was   intensely  neys   peeping  up    from,  among  the 
proud,  with  that  pride  which  is  ever  trees ;  into  the  room  came  the  £mh 
at  war  with  charity ;  she  was  over  autumn  air,  the  sound  of  the  nis- 
sensitive,  but  that  was  not  a  fault,  I  tling  and  sighing  of  the  trees,  tbfl 
think — such  sensitiveness  is  a  mis-  "caw,  caw,  caw"  of  the  diatant  rooks, 
fortune  ;    it  is  a  peri)etual  pjain,  a  while  Ethel  sat  reading.     A  yoIudm 
wound  which  is  alwavs  bleeding,  it  of  Washington    Irving    \a,y  in   her 
makes  us  charjr  of  tolling  our  little  lap—"  The  Sketch-book" — ^and   she 
sorrows  and  griefs ;  it  makes  us  too  had    been    reading     the    stoir   of 
ready  always  to  look  out  for  insults  "  iUp  Van  Winkle  ?'  credoloits  little 
and  slights  ;  it  makes  us  think  badly  soul,  she  almost  belieTed  such  stones 
of  all  the  world ;  but  there  are  some  — she   liked   their  quaint   startling 
natures  sointensely  impregnated  with  change  of  scene  and   act;  she  was 
this  over-sensitiveness  that  life  be-  thinfing  to   herself  a    little  sadly, 
comes  a  never-ending  sorrow  to  them,  that  like  "Rip"  she  "would  like  to 
But  with  many  faults,  this  heroine  take  a  deep  draught  of  the  enchanted 
of  mine  combined  many  good  parts  beverage  which  had  thrown  iiim  into 
also.    She  was  very  true  and  loval  in  his  mysterious  slumber  of  a  score  i>f 
her  affections  ;    she  looked  always  years  ;  she  would  like  to  sleep  away 
for  the  good  and  not  the  ill ;  she  was  all  the  coming,  uncertain   time,  of 
tender-hearted,  too,  and  very  gentle  ;  which  she    had   l)een    thinking  so 
a  little    hasty  sometimes ;  a   little  sadly  latterly.    She  lost  herself  in  a 
hot-headed  and  rash,  but  ready  al-  dream   then  ;   she   grew    identified 
ways  to    confess  her  faults  ;   very  with  the  sleeper  ;  she  began  to  think 
generous.    The  good  weighed  heavier  of  how  the  dear  old  Grange  w«iM 
than  the  evil,  I  think,  in  her  nature,  be  in  its  decav  and  ruin.     In  spirit 
The  pride   and   passionateness  are  she   visited  the  dilapidated    farm- 
faults  which  time  and  trial  and  sor-  yard,  ^e  altered  fields,  the  chaqged 
row  alone  can  cure.    Long  hours  of  places ;  and  then  she  imagined  her- 
bittemess  and    heart-breaking  will  self  standing  aU  alone   among  the 
bend  the  pride,  but  not  break  it    The  ruins  of  the  Grange,  vainly  calling 
steps  of  some  stealthy  sorrow  creep-  on   John    Haller,   who    could   not 
iug  along,  filling  every  niche   and  answer  her,  because  he  was  noL  Back 
comer  in  her  heart,  will  steal  away  out  of  her  dream  Ethel  came,  then ; 
the  passion,  leaving  only  the  tender-  she  smiled  a  little  smile,  out  on  the 
ness  and  resignation—the  good  parts,  fair  peaceful  view  outside ;  **  No^  Bii^ 
which  shall  not  pass  away ;  bat  all  I  think  it  is  better  to  live  on  with  all 
that  is  yet  to  come.    The  metal  has  one's  senses  of  joy,  or  sorrow — ^to  bear 
not  yet  passed  through  the  furnace ;  things  bravely,  hopingfor  the  besi*'* 
it  is  still  in  its  rough,  natural  state,  and  so  speaking.  Miss  Hallershut  her 
with  the  stone  and  mud  hiding  half  book.    Little  Fairy,  curled  into  a  bail, 
its  brilliancy.  dozing,  lay  also  on  the  window-seat; 
In  her  favonrite  window-seat  in  the  his  brown  eyes  were  turned  inq[uir- 
old  library  at  the  Grange,  Miss  Haller  ingly  on  his  mistress  while  ahe  qK)ka 
sat  reading,  or  rather  trying  to  read.  Ethel  looked  on  him,  speaking  stiU-- 
Wide  open  stood  the   tall  lattice  "  Yes,  little  Fairy,  I  shouldn't  like 
window,  a  green  plot  of  lawn-grass  to  oome  to  life  i^^  so,  and  find 
sloped  gently  under  the  window,  and  everything  cbange<^  and  mvself  for- 
was  divided  only  bjr  a  narrow  pebblv  gotten,"  and  she  stooped  down  and 
walk  from  the  bright  lawn  which  stroked  Fairy's  smooth  head.    **Yoa 
curved  away  down  a  hill,  and  made  wouldn't  know  me  either,  my  faith- 
a  foreground  for  a  pretty  quaint  view  ful  Fairy,  would  you  ?**    Fairy  only 
of  the  far-awav  little  town  of  Nante,  gazed  on  with  his  soft  brown  eyes» 
with  its  slender  church-spire  rising  with  a  dumb  entreaty  in  them ;  but 
up  against  a  blue  sky,  pointing  a  he   licked    the    soft    white    haad, 
steady  finser   to    the   many  white  which  was   stroking  his  paw  now; 
clouds  and  fields  of  blue ;  the  crop  he  was  so   fond  of  his  mistreas— 
of  mushroom  houses,  shining  white  they  were  such  companiona    '^And 
in  the  sunlight ;  and  beyond,  the  tall  so  I  think  I  will  not  go  rambling  off 
mountains,  with  many  shadows  over  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  Ifr. 
them,  fields  and  valleys,  and  the  in-  Rip  Van  Winkle's  firiend,  I  will  bids 
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mv  time  patiently,  little  Faii^,  and  people,  who  grow  morbid  and  de- 
wnen  I  do  fall  asleep,  I  \xo^  it  will  spairing  at  times,  have  their  reactions 
be  a  very  sound  one,  to  which  there  of  temperament,  and  grow  light- 
shall  come  but  one  great  awaken-  hearted  and  happy  all  at  once,  give 
ins."  their  tempers  a    holiday,   cast  all 

Miss  Ethel  felt  sad  this  morning  ;  their  troubles  behind  them,  forget 
she  had  her  little  troubles  and  uncer-  them  for  a  space,  and  hare  a  period 
tainties  to  bear  all  alone,  for  John  of  merry-making,  only  to  return  again 
Haller  was  away  all  day  among  his  in  their  solitude  to  their  dreams,  and 
fields  and  farmyard  ;  his  mind  was  visions,  and  terrors.  Little  romantic 
brought  into  a  lower  level ;  he  was  Ethel  made  such  journeys  from 
always  thinking  of  his  pigs,  and  cows,  her  land  of  tumble-down  Spanish 
and  hayricks ;  he  wouldn't  have  castles,  and  good-looking  golden- 
understood  such  romance.  So  Ethel  haired  young  officers  ;  for  those 
thought  then ;  but  she  didn't  know  castles  were  only  castles  in  the  air, 
her  soft-hearted  uncle,  in  those  days,  and  such  handsome  young  gentlemen 
She  didn't  give  him  credit  for  all  the  were  only  what  her  old  story-books 
genuine  true  feeling  which  was  to  be  and  songs  had  told  her  long  a^o — 
found  in  him.  Ethel  still  sat  by  the  a  race  of  deceivers  and  story-tellers. 
window,  with  her  book  closed,  in  her  All  tliis  my  heroine  was  beginning 
lap,  and  Fairy's  little  soft  paw  pressed  to  find  out  for  herself.  But,  oh,  she 
in  her  hand — when  Mr.  HaUer  came  found  it  hard  to  forget  her  golden- 
and  stood  by  the  window,  looking  in  haired  young  deceiver ;  she  could 
upon  her.  not  help  herself  rememberins  a  fare- 

*'  I  want  you  to  come  out  with  me,  well  in  a  meadow- field,  a  taU,  manly 
little  puss,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to  figure  striding  away  over  bright  grass, 
show  you  something  new  in  the  a  good-bye  waved  to  her  over  a 
stiihles."  wooden  gate  ;  and  then — the  sad- 
Ethel's  face,  brightened  as  she  dcst  moment  of  all  her  life — when 
stood  up,  and  faced  her  uncle —  she  had  sunk  down  among  the  grass 
brightened  as  it  ahvujs  did  at  sight  and  wild  sorrel-leaves,  crying,  as  if 
of  him,  and  she  said  joy fully~«  her  heart  would  break,  because  her 

"Oh,  yes,  Uncle  John,  I  should  lover  was  gone   from   her  !    Such 

like  to  go,  it's  an  age  since  we  have  thoughts  would  come  often  into  her 

had  a  walk  together."  mind,  but  to-day  she  put  them  all 

"  GJet   your  hat,    darling,"   John  away  from  her,  there  were  long  hours, 

Haller  said,  seating  himself  on  the  long  lonely  hours  when  John  Haller 

grass  to  wait ;  and  Ethel  ran  out  of  would  be  away  at  his  farming,  and 

the   room,    with    Fairy  scampering  then  she  could  think  of  her  trouble, 

after,  tumbling;  over  her  dress,  and  then  she  could  brood  over  it,  and 

getting  entangled  in  the  folds.    And  make  herself  miserable,   and  roam 

w  a  minute  more  she  stood  beside  away    to    the    meadow-field    and 

her  uncle  outside  in  the  sunlight  stand  in  the  long  grass,  by  the  stile, 

" Ready  r  he  said,  and  tJien  they  and  think  and  dream,  and  despair; 
walked  ofi"  together  to  the  stables,  but  not  now. 
Fairy  still  in  attendance.  Mr.  Haller  "  My  little  puss  is  such  a  book- 
had  a  surprise  in  store  for  his  niece,  worm,  John  Haller  said  gaily;  "she 
a  little  scheme  of  his ;  he  was  always  likes  her  old  folios  and  quartos  better 
thinking  of  her,  and  devising  some  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  I 
new  plan  to  give  her  pleasure.  think.     How   you  and   gentle   old 

"  It's  such  an  age  since  we  took  a  Charles  Lamb  would   have   frater- 

walk    together,    Uncle  John,"   and  nized,  Ethel ;  how  you  would  have 

Miss  Ethel  cluug  fondly  to  his  arm,  compared  notes,  and  vied  with  each 

tripping  along  in  the  pleasant  sun-  other  in  your  book- worship." 

light,  K)rgetful  of  her  troubles  and  John    Haller     in    his    evening 

dreams  —  forgetful   of    "  Rip   Van  readings  to   his  niece  had  gleaned 

Winkle,"  and  all  his  strange  adven-  a   kind     of    wayward    knowledge 

tures— feeling  so  happy  ;  so  happy,  of    such     old-world     authors    and 

although  she  had  heardneither  tale  or  their    ways;    the    gentle    Charlea 

tidings  of  that  good-looking  young  Lamb   and  his   old   books ;     poor 

dra^^oon  of  whom  she  was  still,  oh,  pleasant    Gk)ldsmith,    his    life    of 

80  tond  1    But  these  kind  of  dreamy  poverty,  and   obscurity,  and   occa- 
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Bional  merry-making ;    Mr.    Pepys*  fiiture  time.      lie  was  so  pnmd  of 

history  of  himself,  of  his  new  clotliea  her. 

and  wigs,  and  dinner  parties ;  and  "  And  now  for   my  Biirprise/'  be 

Walpole*8  pleasant  letters,  gossiping  said.    "Jones,  here    is   Miss  Ethel 

and moraliiing  alternately.  Mr.  Hal-  show  her  all  the  new  things  here!" 

ler  had  become  quite  learned  in  such  And   Ethel     smiled    again,  and 

book-lore,  and  ho  was  proud  of  his  nodded  her  head,  and  said,  ''How 

knowledge.    Ethel  laughed  a  gentle  are  you,  Jones?"  and  a  joliy-faceddd 

lovinr  laugh,  she  pressed  the  rough  man  touched  his  hat,   and  titinked 

tweed  arm  with  her  hand.  her  beaming. 

"I  shonld   nerer  ask  for  better  And  Mr.  Haller  said,  "Wc  vill 

company,  Uncle  John,  my  books  all  go  to  the  coach-house  first"    And 

through  the  day,  and  our  pleasant  then  they  crossed  the  pared  conrt, 

chats  together  of  evenings."  and  Jones  opened  wide  doore,  and 

"  Poor  little  puss  1"  he  said  gently.  John    Haller  led   Ethel    towards* 

"  I  sometimes  think  she  must  he  very  pretty  little  basket-carriage — a  pew 

lonely  all  by  herself,  day  after  day.  carriage ;  and  he  said,  "  And  this  is 

He  spoke  a  little  sadly,  with  his  for  Ethel !"                                      ^^ 

kind  eyes  bent  upon  the  gravel,  and  "  Oh,  Uncle  John,  such  s  beauty  1 

that  grave  saddened  look  which  his  And  impulsive  Ethel  threw  her  two 

f*ce  wore  sometimes.  arms  about  her  uncle's   neck,  and 

"  It's  a  pity  she  has  no  friends.**  hugged  him  in  the    most   demon- 

"I    couldn't   make    friends  with  stmtive  manner.    ** Oh,  Uncle  JoH 

everyone  ;  I'm  very  odd  in  that  way,  you    are   so    good    to    nic  I"    Bni 

Uncle  John.    I  don't  care  for  other  John  Haller  only  laughed  a  lit*!® 

girls ;  I  don't  understand  them  ;  they  pleased   laugh,    and    then    he   led 

are  all  diiferent  from  me.    I  am  a  his  niece  away  to  the  stables.    He 

black  sheep  among  them  always."  showed  her  a  plump  little  Shetland 

Bo  spoke  this  lonely  little  niece  of  pony  "  heatin'  'is  'ead  hoff,"  as  Mr. 
John  Haller's— this  odd  girl,  who  Jones  declared,  a  beautiful  long- 
lived  such  a  lonely  life,  who  was  so  tailed,  cnrly-nmned  Ppny  ;  and^he 
companionless.  said,  "  And  this  is  for  £thel  too .''' 

"  You  are  none  the  worse  of  that,  Of  course  Mr.  Haller  was  hugged 

darling/'  John  Haller  answered  her,  again  by  the  demonstrative  yonnj 

and  then  they  walked  into  the  stable-  lady ;  of  course  the  pony  y^as  trotted 

yard  t<^her.    Big  brick  walls,  snug  out,  and  inspected,  and  fondled,  uatil 

Btables,  a  wide  coach-house,  in  which  Fairy,  becoming  quite  jealous  at  ws 

there  stood  but  one  smart  tax-cart —  mistress's    delight    over    tliis  nev 

no  carriages,   for  John  Haller,  al-  rival,  began   to   bark,  and  then  to 

though  a  well-to-do  farming  gentle-  whine,   and   then   to   tug  at  Mi« 

man,  had  no  taste  for  show  of  any  Ethel's  dress ;  he  was  such  a  spoilt 

kind.     And,   although  there   were  pet,  was  Fairy, 

many  horses  standing  side  by  side  "  How  good  you  are  to  me,  Vnek 

in  thoae  snug  stables,  still  they  were  John,**  Ethel  said  as  they  walked 

mostly  big,  strong,  farming  horses,  home  again,  away  from  the  stables, 

kept  for  the  plough  and  cart.    He  "  You  spoil  me,  I  am  afraid.*'  Am 

was  a  simple  man,  this  Mr.  Haller  John  Haller   kissed   his  niece,  and 

of  the  Grange,   not  ambitious  for  said,  "  Ah,  darling,  what  would  my 

himself :  he  was  saving,  and  laying  life  be  to  mc  without  yout'* 

by  muon  money  for  his  pretty  niece.  And  Ethel,  walking  beside  ln>B, 

His  ambitious  plans  were  for* her ;  thought    him    the    kindest,   most 

be  would  like  to  see  her  set  above  generous  man  in  all  the  world, 
other  women,  a  great  lady  in  some 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

A  CACMIUCT  PAKTV. 

Readeb,  5rou  must  not  think  this  he-  the  pain  which  that  lore  now  was  ^ 
roine  of  mine  a  heartless  girl,  because  her.  It  must  be  a  very  great  aoirow 
She  sometimes  forgot  her  love,  and    and  heartbreak  which  causes  peopio 
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« 

to  lose  their  interest  in  life  ;  to  grow  for  such  things  now  ;  how  tired  she 
careless  of  the  sunshine  and  pleasant  had  grown  of  sillcs  and  velvets,  of 
peacefttl  da5r8,  and,  above  all,  of  the  purple  and  fine  linen, 
kindly  home  aflFections,  of  which  we  And  Miss  Bell,  too,  got  a  card,  but 
all  have  a  share.  But  EUiel's  trouble  then  she  had  a  new  French  silk,  fresh 
was  one  which  the  proud  girl  strug-  from  Paris:  and  Misa  Bell  had  money, 
fflcd  hard  agamst.  She  had  long  ago  and  could  buy  a  new  bonnet,  too,  if 
told  herself  that  that  lover  of  hers  hers  was  tossed.  And  Milly  sighed, 
was  unworthy  of  her  love ;  that  he  and  wondered  whether  a  certain  pale- 
was  faithless  and  dishonest ;  and  she  faced  clergyman  cared  forsueh  things, 
had  been  striving  veiy  hard  to  put  Now,  in  that  note  to  Miss  Haller, 
the  thought  of  him  far  from  her  Lady  Darrell  begged  the  little  lady 
lately.  She  had  heard  his  name  to  come  over  early  to  Darrell  on  the 
mentioned  once  or  twice  by  Henry,  following  da)',  and  stay  and  dine  and 
now  it  was.  Victor  had  leave  from  his  sleep,  "  for  I  shall  be  so  lonely."  My 
soldiering  duties,  and  was  away  some-  lady  wrote,  **  Sir  Hugh  goes  away  in 
where  amusing  himself ;  and  again  the  evening  up  to  town."  So  lonely! 
she  heard  of  him  in  some  pleasant  Ethel  didn't  Know  how  little,  how 
country  house  enjoying  himfcelf,  and  very  little  it  mattered  to  Lady  Dar- 
Ethel  grew  to  doubt  him  more  and  roll  whether  her  husband  was  at  home 
more,  and,  in  the  end,  she  determined  or  not ;  but  she  sighed  and  said, 
to  forget  him— to  forget  all  their  "  What  a  bore,  I  don't  want  to  go 
pleasant  walks  and  tarns  together —  nt  all." 

to  cast  all  those  past  things  bcliind  ''Vfhy  not  V  Mr.  Haller  asked, 

her — to  begin  a  new  life.  looking  at  his  niece  in  surprise. 

And  all  thetime  poor  Victor  looking  "  I  don*t  care  for  matindes,  orpar- 

ont  daily  into  a  dull  barrack  square,  ties,  and  I  don't  want  to  stop  at  Dar* 

growing  sad  and  weary,  was  a  changed  rell." 

man :  so  sped  the  days  and  weeks.  £thel  had  crossed  the  room,  she  was 

Lady  Darrell  had  taken  a  won-  standing  in  the  window  looking  out. 

derM  fancy  to  that  pretty  niece  of  "  Why,  darHng,  I  think  it  would 

John  Haller's.    Ethel  s  winning,  at-  be  a  pleasant  change  for  you,  and 

tractive  manners  had  won  my  lady's  Lady  I>arrell  is  very  kind, 

heart,  and  she  grow  very  fond  of  Miss  "  I  know  she  is,"  Ethel  answered 

Haller's  society.  from  the  window ;  "  but  I  don't  oare 

At  breakfast^  at  the  Grange,  there  to  go."    She  felt  averse  to  this  piece 

had  come  a  little  note  from  Lady  of  gaiety;  there  was  a  feeling  that 

Darrell,  asking  Miss  Haller  over  to  somehow  she  was  being  drawn  into 

the  stone  house.    Lady  Darrell  was  some  intimacy  which  was  distastefid 

to  have  a  matinee  on  the  following  to  her ;  she  was  beginning  to  distrust 

day.    Sir  Hugh  had  suggested  this  herself ;  she  knew  that  Henry  would 

piece  of  gaiety  to  his  wife ;  and  I  be  there,  and  she  didn't  want  to  see 

think   Mr.  Darrell  had   previously  hun  too  often.   Of  late  there  had  been 

suggested  it  to  his  father.    And  so  an  idea  in  her  mind  that  Mr.  Darrell 

it  was  settled  that  there  was  to  be  a  was  beginning  to  like  her  company 

great  morning  party  at  Darrell    Tea  better  than  anyone  else's,  and  that 

and  croquet,  and  new  bonnets,  light  there  was  a  hope  in  him— a  hope 

dresses,  powdered  footmen,  and  the  which  Ethel  thinking  of  told  heiseil^ 

honour  of  touching  her  ladyship's  "And  all  that  never  could  be."    And 

glove.    All  this  came  home  to  the  so  she  was  averse  to  going  to  Darrell. 

souls   of  the  humble  Nante  ladies  "I  think  you  could  not  well  re- 

who received  the  printed  "  At  home."  fuse,"  Mr.  Haller   said   again.     "I 

M^jor  Townsend  and  liis  daughter,  think  Lady  Darrell  would  think  it 

How  Milly  opened  her  mild  blue  eyes,  rude." 

and  screwed   up   her  lips  as  if  to  "  Yes  ;  I  suppose  so,"  Ethel  said, 

whistle,  while   before  her   came  a  "I  suppose  I  must  go." 

vision  of  a  soiled  tulle  bonnet  which  And  early  in  the  day  Miss  Haller 

had  done  Sunday  service  all  the  sum-  drove  over  to  Darrell  in  her  new 

mer.    How  could  she  ever  stand  in  basket-carriage,   and  it  was  Heniy 

the  presence  of  my  Lady  Darrell  in  who  helped  her  to  alight    Henry, 

hetumpness  and  faded  finery?     She  all  attention,  and  so  pleased  to  sed 

mdn't  Know  how  little  my  lady  cared  her.    "  So  good  of  you  to  come,**  he 
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said  :  "  Lady  Darrell  will  be  so  limp  bonnet,  and  big,  showy  Mitt 
pleased."  And  then  Ethel  passed  in.  Bell,  iu  her  Paris  silk  ;  two  of  Ute 
Lady  Darreirs  matinee  was  a  sue-  Miss  Joneses,  fresb,  plump,  giggling 
cess.  The  big  drawingrooms  looked  girls,  who  lived  a  long  way  off,  and 
less  faded  and  lonely  with  the  plea-  who  had  come  lumbering  oyer  from 
sant  happy  faces  in  them,  and  the  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  ▼ith 
long  tea-table,  rich  with  plate  and  their  mamma,  in  a  flushed  excite- 
cakes  and  teapots,  and  the  terrace —  ment  at  the  honour  done  them  by  my 
the  lonely  terrace-walk,  where  the  Lady  Darrell  deigning  to  send  them 
rain  fell  plash !  plash  !  plash !  in  one  of  her  "  At  homes."  Ethel 
the  winter  time,  and  where  Sir  Hugh  laughed.  *'  He  looks  horribly  bullied, 
took  his  after-dinner  stroll,  on  sum-  poor  little  roan  :  I*m  sure  he's  wish- 
mer  evenings,  all  by  himself — the  ing  himself  well  out  of  Miss  Bell's 
wide  terrace,  with  its  balustrade  of  clutches ;  she*ll  knock  bim  down 
stone,  into  which  Lady  Darrell  looked  with  a  mallet  I'm  quite  certain,  if  he 
day  after  day — it  was  all  alive  with  misses."  And  Miss  Halier  looked 
gaydresses  and  pleasant  smiling  faces;  on  enjoying  the  Hector's  blunders, 
and  the  green  slope,  and  lawn  below,  He  was  so  hopelessly  near-sighted, 
was  all  studded  over  with  tiny  hoops,  the  poor  little  man  !  he  mistook  old 
and  the  click,  click,  of  the  mallets,  Mrs.  Major  Tully's  foot  for  a  ball,  and 
and  the  ring  of  gay  laughing  voices,  played  at  it,  and  by  a  fluke  hit  it, 
came  sounding  up.  Other  tea-tables  sending  the  gouty  and  enraged  Mrs. 
were  here  also — snowy  cloths  under  Tully  Uiming  from  the  field.  What* 
wide-spreading  trees.  It  was  all  very  swoop  Miss  Bell  made  upon  him,  hur- 
gay  and  pretty,  Henry  stood  at  the  rying  him  away,  sweeping  half  a  dozen 
top  of  the  terrace  steps,  with  Ethel  balls  along  with  her,  with  her  train. 
Haller,looking down  upon  the  croquet-  Ethel  enjoyed  that  little  taWm 
player**  below.  Mr.  Darrell  was  pay-  vivant  beyond  measure,  and  Henry 
ing  great  attention  to   Mr.  Haller's    lau^lied  too. 

niece.    He  had  kept  near  her  all  the       *^  He's  put  his  foot  in  it  at  last,  or 
day,  walking  with  her  among  the    rather  Mrs.  Tally's  foot,"  he  said, 
trees  and  on  the  terrace,  followinff       And  then  they  turned  away.    Miss 
her    into   the   drawingroom.     And    Halier  had  become  resigned  to  her 
Lady  Darrell,  on  duty  in  her    big    fate;    she  didn't  try  to    run  away 
drawingvoom,  saw  all  this.    Through    from  this  agreeable  gentleman  ;fii»^ 
the  open  windows  she  could  watch  her    was  beginning  to  understand  him; 
stepson  and  that  pretty  sunny-haired    he  didn  t  puzzle  her  as  be  used  to ; 
little  girl  in  the  muslin  dress  and  co-    he  was  very  agreeable  and  entertain- 
quettish  hat.    She  was  a  very  pretty    ing,  with  a  quiet,  dry  humour  in  hiin, 
{{irl,  Lady  Darrell  thought,  watch-    which  was  new  to  her.    Whycouldnt 
mg  her,  seeing  her  smile,  seeing  her    she  fall  in  love  with  him?     Why^ 
look  up  with  those  odd  violet  eyes    couldn't  she  bring  herself  to  think  ot 
from  under  a  becoming  little  hat —    being  his  wife  without  saying  that 
a  very   very  pretty    girl,    and  she    "all  that   never  could  be,"    There 
thought  of  some  one  who  thought  so,    was  nothing  revolting  in  him ;  on  the 
too,  and  she  sighed,  and  wished  that    contrary,  he  was  handsome  and  gen- 
handsome  Victor   Darrell   was  not    tlemanlike,  a  rich  man,  who  would 
away   in  his   barrack.     Ethel   was    one  day  be  a  baronet,  and  own  all 

S leased  and  amused  with  all  she  saw.  this  goodly  old  place  of  DarrelL  I^ 
he  smiled  often,  and  took  an  into-  was  unfortunate,  but  Ethel  could  pot 
rest  in  everything,  "  not  like  a  girl  fall  in  love  with  all  this.  It  is  h^' 
in  love."  Henry  thought,  and  some-  possible  for  anyone  to  be  in  love  witfl 
how  the  thought  made  him  feel  two  people  at  once,  and  Miss  Halier 
strangely  happy.  still  loved  her  golden-haired,  faithless 

"What  a  great  gun  our  little  rector  dragoon — loved  him  with  all  ths 
is  among  the  ladies,"  Henry  said,  strength  and  fervour  of  her  nature, 
standing  with  Ethel  looking  down  and  this  was  why  she  couldn't  bring 
over  the  stone  balustrade  on  a  game  herself  to  think  of  Henry  as  a  lover. 
of  croquet,  in  which  the  pale-faced,  There  was  a  still  small  voice  speakinS 
near-sighted  rector  was  malleting  ever  in  her  hearty  and  saying,  "  He  is 
away,  surrounded  by  ladies.  Poor  not  false  to  me  :  it  is  some  mistake." 
timid  Miss  Milly  Townsend,  in  her    But  the  voice  grew  still  soon  enougbf 
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that  hope  left  her,  too,  before  the  earnest  face  was  pale  still— pale  as 
day  was  over.  marble,  but  no  clasped  hanos  were 
*'*'  Miss  Haller,  I  want  to  introduce  held   out  to   meet   him  ;   no  wild 
you  to  some  one.    Will  you  come  eyes  went  up  to  his  face  in  mute  en- 
with  me  into  the  house  V*  treaty.      The   careless    little    ladv 
Lady  Darrell's  hand  was  on  Ethel's  whispered,  **  Thank  you,"  and  tooK 
arm,  and  Ethel  said*  "  Oh,  yes,  Lady  the  tea,  and  then  sank  down  on  a 
I>arrcll,"  and  smiled,  and  left  Henry  sofa,  under  shadow  of  the  window- 
by  himself,  and  followed.  curtain.    The  good-humored  captain 
''  You  knew  Victor  so  well,''  Lady  sat  down  beside  her.    She  was  rather 
Darrell  said,  as  they  crossed  the  ter-  dull,  this  younff  lady,  but  she  was 
race  together,  *^  and  I  want  to  intro-  very  pretty  ^  and  so  Captain  Stanley, 
duce  one  of  bis  brother  officers  to  you.  who  was  a  judge  of  beauty,  and  an 
May  I,  dear  ]"  admirer  of  evenrthing  pretty,   sat 
''  Oh,  yes,**   Ethel  said  so  softly,  very  patiently,  allowing  her  to  drink 
There  came  a  mist  before  her  eyes  as  her  tea  in  silence, 
she  followed  Lady  Darrell  into  the  '*  Going   to   be   married !"     The 
drawingroom.  room,  the  faces,  the  voices,  every- 
'*  Captain  Stanley,  Miss  Haller;"  thing  grew  faint  and  far  off.    Her 
and  atall  gentleman,  benta  rather  bald  hero,   her  blue-eyed,   golden-haired 
head,  andsmilcd  a  red  good-humoured  young  lover  going  to  be  married  1 
smile,  and  a  little  earnest-faced  lady  Ethel  didn't  drink  her  tea ;  she  sat 
bowed  ;  and  two  big  violet  eyes  went  mute,  motionless,  terrified — a  little 
up  to  the  ioliy  face  with  a  beseeching  face,    marble-white    and    strangely 
look ;  and  Captain  Stanley  thought  frightened-looking ;   people  saw   as 
Miss  Haller  ''  a  stunner,  by  Jove."  they  passed  by,  and  some  turned  to 
**  Captain  Stanley  is  a  great  friend  look  again,  a  pale  girl's  face  with 
of  Victor's,"  Lady  Darrell  said  in-  some  great  despair  set  upon  it    Cap- 
nocently.    ^*  I  darn  say  he  has  some  tain  Stanley  began   to  think    her 
news  of  him.  We  have  heard  nothing  ''deuced  dull,  by  Jupiter"   for  she 
of  Victor  for  such  ages,"  she  said,  hadn't  opened  her  lips  for  nearly  a 
turning  to  the  captain.  quarter  of  an  hour  now,  and  then 
Captain  Stanley  smiled,  his  light  eyes  only  to  say,  '*  Oh.''  ^  one  of  his  good 
twinkled.    "  Well,"  he  said,  speakmK  things  !  and   '*  Oh,*'  again  to  '^one 
more  to  Ethel,  "  he  is  very  well,  I  of  the  best  things  he  ever  said  in  his 
think,  and  awfully  busy  just  now.  life."     Siie  must  be  a  fool !     He 
These  parades  and  drills  keep  us  hard  was  thinkins  of  slippin|;  away,  of 
workea,  you  see,  Miss  Haller."  going  somewhere  where  his  jokes  and 
Ethel    tried   to  smile  a   ghastly  good   things  would  be  appreciated, 
little  smile.     Well  and  busv !   she  when  that  most  eccentric  young  lady 
thought.    I  think  she  would  have  spoke  suddenly — 
almost  liked  then  to  hear  that  he  '*  Who  is  Mr.  Darrell  going  to  be 
was  ill,  but  she   only  said  rather  married  to  V* 
vacantly,  "Oh  !  I  suppose  so,"  and  '*  Well,  reallyl  forget  now.  I  forget, 
Captain  Stanley  thought  this  pretty  upon  mv  word." 
young  lady  took  very  little  interest  in  "  And  you're  sure  it's  true  1" 
his  handsome  friend.  "  Oh,  quite.    He  told  me  himself 
**  He's  going  to  be  married,  too,'*  Groing  to  be  married  !    Oh,  wicked, 
he  said,  a  little  abruptly.     '^  Going  perjured,  faithless  Victor !  The  pretty, 
to  be  married,"  after  a  pause.    He  silent  girl  sitting  beside  Captain  Stan- 
wasn't  looking  at  Miss  Haller.    He  ley  on  the  som :  she  bent  her  pale 
was  busy  gettmg  a  cup  of  tea,  and  so  face  ;  she  pinched  her  fingers  to  keep 
he  didn't  see  the  indifferent  girl's  back    the    bitter,   passionate   teajs 
face,  pale  to  the  lips.    He  didn%  see  which  came  swelling  up  in  her  eyes, 
two  dasped  hands  half  held  out  to  So  ended  her  romance ;  adieu  now  to 
him.  He  went  on  quite  unconsciously,  all  the  dreams  and  hopes;  farewell 
patting  sugar  and  cream  into  the  tea;  to    all    the    tumble-down   Spanish 
'*  and  I'm  afraid  he  idles  his  time  castles:  the  story  was  ended— ended, 
writing  love-letters,  and  watching  the  like  all  the  old,  old  stories  of  which 
post— ha,  ha  !"  the  world  is  so  tired ;  the  storjr  of 
The  tea  was  ready  now,  and  the  misplaced  love,  of  false  hope^-of  losti 
captain  turned  to  Ethel.    The  pretty,  lost  happiness  I 
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CflAFTEB  XXI. 

▼CRT  UKrOKTURATB. 

"  Indeed,  iudeoJ,  Uncle  John,  I  am  for  artj^tliiuj^  ;  elic  "was  a  TCiy  mis- 

quite  well.    It  will  do  me  good  to  go.  able  little  girl  iu  those  dajs,  Ijto 

Ishallbe  all  the  better  of  the  change.*'  ing     over     her    sorrow,    tryinf   t 

John  Haller  looked  long  and  wist-  conquer  it,  iryiug  -with   her  vL  ": 

fully  into  his  darlhig's  face.    She  had  soul  and  strength  to  Lire  it  down,  i : 

not  been   herself  ever    since   that  thisheroincof  mine  was  a  proud  ^J'^ 

croquet  party  at  Darrcll,  three  weeks  she  wouldn't  break  her  heart  for  ir 

ago.    She  had  heard  binl  news  there  unworthy  cause.     She  had  a  ttR^: 

—news  which  had  robbed  her  days  brave  spirit,  and  she  detenniiit  d  :•• 

of  their  lightness,  and  nights  of  their  conquer  her  troubles,    and  foige:  it 

sleep ;  and  John  Haller  knew  all  She    avoided    all    the    fields    ui 

this,  and  he  said —  woods  and  pleasant  lanes  where  she 

"  If  you  do  go  to  Darrell,  darling,  had  strayed  with  Victor.     She  fcai 

you  must  promise  me  one  thing,  that  never  since  stood  in    the   mead*"»v- 

you  will  not  think  of  past  things."  ^  field  below  the  hill ;  she  avoided  iZ 

Mr.  Haller  was  standing  with  his  those  familiar  places, 
niece  at  the  door  of  the    Grange,       "I  will  go  to  Darrell,"  she  saiM 

underthe  porch  of  hanging  jessamine,  to  herself,  when  Lady  Darrell  askt-J 

and  he  was  looking  down  upon  her  her  over  for  a  few  davs ;  **  I  will  ga  * 

anxiously.  She  wanted  to  banish  her  thon^ts. 

"  I  cannot  promise  not  to  think,  and  she  determined  that  there  she 

uncle  ;  people  cannot  help  thinking,'*  could  do  that  best 
and  Ethel  smiled  up  at  the  grave  face       "  I  am  going  to  Darrell  for  a  few 

bending  over  her,  a  sad  smile,  and  days,  Sallv,"  ^liss  Ethel  said,  coming 

John   Haller— good,  tender-hearted  into  the  housekeeper's  room,  where 

John    Haller — he    took   the    little  old  Sally  Bird  sat  knitting  by  the 

face  in  his  two  hands,  and  held  it  window ;  "  I  am  going   to-day,  dd 

before  him.  Sally." 

"My  little  puss,"  he  said,  ''lam       Ethel  had  come  over  to  the  window, 

afraid  you  are  not  happy.'*  and  she  sat  down  on  a  low  seat 

''  No,  no.  Uncle  John,  you  mustn^t  while  she  spoke.    It  was  a  clear  Sep- 

say  that.    1  am  very  foolish,  very  un-  tember  day,  fresh,  but  not  cold,  aiMi 

kavM 
hear  yea 
'swell 
company  sometimei^ 
life  over  again  now,  forgetting  aU  and  you  get  good  company  thera" 
those  past  things."  Ethel  didn't  answer,  she  was  look- 
But  Ethel  flushed  up  then.  ing  out  over  the  fields  towards  Dar- 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Uncle  rell,  the  stone  house  shone  white  i& 

John,  but  that  can  never  be.    I  may  the   sunlight,   "  and  sore   he'll   be 

hve  to  grow  careless  of  that  time»  there,"old  Sally  said;  but  Ethel  qxike 

but  I  can  never  forget  it."  quickly, "  Who  V  she  asked,  "who  do 

And  John  Haller  did  not  try  to  you  mean  1" 
argue  any  longer  then.  "  Why,  the   young    master,  Mr. 

Ethel  was  going  to  stay  three  days  Henry,  who  else  should  I  mean  !" 
at  Darrell,  three  autumn  days  with       And  Ethel  said,  "  oh,  yes,  he  wiH 

Sir  Hugh  and   Lady   Darrell   and  be  there,  of  course,^'  but  in  such  a 

Henry.  For  three  lon^  weeks  she  spiritless  voice,  as  much  as  to  say, 
had  been  living  her  old  lonely  life  at  but  what  is  he  to  me  ?"  so  earelem 
the  Grange,  and  the  time  had  gone  "Ay,  he  that's  so  fond  of  you,  too." 
very  slowly  with  her  ;  over  her  life       "Sally,  you  mustn't  say  that;"  sad 

there  had  stolen    a    shadow;   her  Ethel  was  iookins  full  upon  the  old 

books  and  garden,  the  farmyard,  and  woman  with  her  large  eyee^  her  p»- 

all  her  old  amusements  and  occiipa-  sionatc  shadowed  eves, 
tions  were  dull  to  her  now.     She       "And whyshoulan*t  Isayit,''MrB. 

didn't  care  for  them ;  she  didn't  care  Bird  continued  fearlessly,  ^  woeii  yon 
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know  it  yourself  ?  it's  a  fine  place,  a  cantation,  a  spell  would  fall  upon  her, 
liouso,  an'  he's  a  good  steady  man,  an'  she  would  find  that  stream  or  Lethe 
there's  not  many  o'  them  in  the  world,  then,  and  drink  a  long  deep  draught 
I  can  tell  you."  of  the  kind  Nepenthe,  and  forget  her 

And  then  Ethel  said,  almost  sadly,    love. 

**  r  believe  not,  Sally  ;*'  and  then  she       Poor  foolish  little  soul ;  all  this  had 

fell  a  thinking,  lookmg  towards  the    been  in  her  mind  many  time?,  and  she 

Btone  house.  was  beginning  to  think  that,  after  all, 

"An*  if  you  knew  what's  srood  for    it  waa  all  for  the  best,  that  the  dis- 

you,  you'd  marry  him,  my  darling,"    covery  of  her  lover's  falseness  had 

old^Sallv  said,  knitting  quietly.        ^     come  to  her  so  soon.    She  thought 

"Wejl,SalIv,  it's  *  manners*  to  wait    of  John  Haller  and  the  long  years 

till  you're  asked,  you  know,  and  it's    during  which  his  love  had  so  growi 

time  enough  to  be  thinking  of  marry-    and  enlarged  that  it  had  come  to 

ing  just  yet;  I'm  in  no  hurry."  cling  to  every  thoujsjht  in  his  heart, 

"  Ay,  ay,  quite  right ;  marry  in    to  mingle  in  every  plan  for  his  Hfe, 

haste  and  repent  at  leisure  ;  think    to  be  the  one  goal  towards  which  his 

■well,  my  darling,  it's  no  light  matter,"    hopes  had  been  ever  pressing  in  the 

and  then  the  subject  dropped.  years  of  toil  and  labour  which  were 

Ethel  sat   a  long  time  with  old    gone.   She  thought  of  the  deep  lasting 

Sally  in  that  snug  room,  chatting  of   root  which  that  love  had  held  in  his 

other  things,  and  then  she  went  away    life,  and  she  almost  thanked  God  that 

to  her  own  tiny  room,  to  make  some    hers  had  not  been  such  a  long  patient 

preparations  for  her  little  journey  to    one.    But  oh  !  my  poor  brave-hearted 

DarrelL     She  busied  herself  about    heroine,  think  of  the  truth,  which  the 

her  room,  putting  by  some  things,    poet  sings, 

taking  out  others  ;  /or  Miss  Haller       uThat  a  wrrow's  crown  of  sorrow,  is 
was  an  independent  little  lady,  she  remembering  happier  things." 

had  no  maid,  she  didnt  want  one; 

andwhile  she  so  moved  about,  settling  But  all  this  was  a  long  way  off 
and  arranging  her  things,  old  Sally's  as  yet.  There  only  lav  the  bare  cold 
words  were  ringing  ever  in  her  ears,  sketch  of  a  story  wnich  one  day 
**  If  you  knew  what's  good  for  you  might  be  taken  up,  and  filled  in,  and 
you'd  marry  hiuL"  written  in  the  booK  of  life. 

Beader,  will  you  think  very  harshly       The  story  of  a  yery  unfortunate 

of  this  heroine  of  mine,  if  I  tell  you    little  girl,  whose  course  of  true  love 

that  those  words  of  Sally's  were  but    had  not  run  smoothly.    The  old,  old 

the  echo  of  thoughts  which  had  been    story  told  over  again  ;  that  was  all 

once  or  twice  in  Miss  Haller's  mind    nothing  new,  nothing  strange  j  only 

lately ;  will  you  call  her  a  very  cold-    a  story  of  loveja  very  trite  subject. 

hearted,  fickle  young  lady,  if  I  tell       Now  Ethel  Haller  had  no  cause  to 

you  that  lately  she  had  begun  to    be  so  planning  a  new  life.    She  had 

realize  to  herself  that  Henrv  Darrell    a  peaceful  happv  home,  a  kind,  good 

was  a  lover  of  hers,  that  she  might    guardian,  a  hundred  httle  indulgences 

any  day  be  mistress  of  Darrell,  if  she    which  other  girls  have  not,  and  her 

chose ;  and  with  these  thoughts  she    life  hitherto  had  been  a  fair,  flowerv 

began  to  tell  herself  that  such  a  thmg    one.    But  all  that  was  changed;  ft 

might  come  to  pass;  it'  was  not  an    could  never  again  be  so  for  her;  and 

unpossibility  now,  as  it  had  been  a    thinking  of  her  wrongs,  Ethel's  pride 

short  time  aco,  she  wanted  to  forget    grew  strong   within   her,  and   she 

something,  she  thought  that  were  she    longed  to  snow  that  false  lover  of 

to  accept  Henry  for  her  husband,    hers  how  little  she  cared  for  his  love. 

then  that  forgetfulness  would  come  to    how  unworthy  she  thought  him,  ana 

her  as  a  matter  of  course.    She  would    this  pride  it  was  that  led  £)thel  astray, 

la^  herself  out  to  make  him  a  good    and  made  her  act  rashlv. 

wife,  to  be  true  to  him  ;  affection       Poor  ill-used  Victor  !  what  a  great 

would  then  grow  up  in  her  heart—    tragedy  was  springing    out   of  his 

homely    affection— it    would    then    honest,  injured  love.    How  little  he 

become  her  duty  to  forget  that  pas-    ever  dreamt  of  all  the  evils  which 

flage  in  her  life  when  i3ie  had  been    were  beginning  to  grow  up  around 

60  foolish.    Kneeling  beside  him  the    him.    *'  I  shall  see  her  soon,''  he  said 

clergyman  would  pronounce  an  in-    toliimself  often  and  often.    "  I  will 
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get  leave  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  to  fall    in    love  with  a 

and  run  over  to  DarrelL"    And  with  lady,  and  hadn't  quite  made  up  )^ 

this  hope  he  was  living  on  from  day  mind  to    nin    away    with  her  ye: 

to  dav.    He,  too,  was  proud,  but  he  This  accounted    for   his  low  sf.ir.it 

wasn  t  led  astray  by  his  pride,  he  and  morbid    fits  of  liking  soiit&k. 

BtiU  thought  in  hia  heart  of  hearts  But  to  a  certain  Captain  Stanky.^ 

that  there  was  some  mistake.    Per-  bald-headed,  good-humonred,  kmcy 

haps  that   quiet  plodding  unde  of  brother  officer,  the  disoonsokte  Tic- 

hers  had  turned  refractory,  and  re-  tor  had  made  a  clean  breast,  xe^i 

fused   to  allow  his  niece  to   corre-  him  a  long,  dreamy  stoiv  of  hi^  t 

spond  with  a  penniless  young  dragoon;  which  the  good-natured  captsmlir 

perhaps  Ethel  herself  had  thought  it  tened  very  patiently,  but  half  nsder- 

oetter   not,   she  was   so  wise,  and  standing    it    all,    and    only  elesHj 

sensible;  so  unlike  other  girls.    A  catchingVictor's  last  few  words,  *'s^ 

hundred  of  such  excuses  poor  iigured  I  hope  some  time  to   be   married  i 

Victor  made  to  himself,  saying  always,  her,  Stanley.      I  am  determined  r: 

'*  I  shall  see  her  soon.".  live  for  that,  and   I  don't  care  it  L' 

Mr.  Victor  DarrelFslove  story  had  knows  it" 
come  to  be  known  in  the  regiment       And  this  was  how  Captain  Stankr. 

A  confused  story  told   in  different  in  his  bnisque  way.   Lad  spoken  i  • 

ways.    With  some  it  was  a  tale  that  Ethel,  telling  her  that  I>arTell  ^"wu 

Mr.  Darrell  had  formed  an  attach-  going  to  be  married  !" — ^a  verync- 

ment  with  some  "  maiden  of  low  fortunate  blunder  on   the  part  of  tif 

degree,''  akitchenmaid  or  a  farmer's  captain.    It  was  a  string  of  m^tff- 

daughter.     And    there   were  objec-  tunes — little  trivial    things   linfcir? 

tions  naturally  raised  by  his  aristo-  themselves  together,   and  forming  i 

cratic  relations.    Otlicre  again  said  whole  long  chain.     Everything  g!^i 

that  Victor  had  been  so  unfortunate  wrong,  everything  miaondeiBtoc^ 


CHAPTEB  XXIL 

0OD*B  ACKB. 

That  little  church,  with  its  tall,  slim,  and  stone   tablets,  lengthy  insenp- 

Gothic  spire,  pointing  up  from  among  tions,  emblazoned  lamentations— sncb 

the  trees,  was  the  parish  church  of  memorials  as  the   rich   raise  abore 

Nante ;  and  the  Sunday  bell  was  send-  their  kindred  dust    And  without,  m 

ing  its  sober  music  across  the  fields ;  the  quiet  churchyard,  under  shadow  of 

the  village  church-goers  were  trudg-  yew  trees,  sheltered  by  the  long  gnen 

ing  along  the   green   lanes,  in   the  grass,    lay   many  nameless   gnires. 

direction  of  the  church.  Here  might  Gray  have  composed  his 

M^or    Townsend    and    his   two  Elegy  undisturbed ;  here  might  he 

daughters;   the   Major  in  his  blue  have  found  his   moral,  among  the 

frock   coat,  with  his    bristly  gray  countless   mounds  of   earth,   where 

hair  and  moustache,  and  i)ompous  slept    the  village    souls    of  many 

thoughtful  face.    Mary,    prim   and  centuries.    There  lay  a  holy  calm  au 

slender,  neat  in  all  her  appointments,  round ;  a  hush  among  the  fields  sod 

white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  scanty  lanes   on   this   Sabbath    day.     No 

hair — a  demure  little  old  maid  ;  and  rattling  of   carts   along    the  stonj 

MiUy,  the  benevolent,  plump,  soft-  roads,  and  cracking  of  whips,   the 

hearted,  poBtee  Dulcinea  of  all  the  song  of  the  reaper,  the  clacking  of 

meek  rector's  dreama     They  were  the  flail — all  sounds  of  labour  were 

trudsing  along  together.  still,  only  the   solemn    monotonous 

This  country  church,  surrounded  by  clang  of  the  bell,  filled  the  still  air 

a  neighbourhood  thickly  stocked  with  with  sound. 

good  old  English  gentry,  held  in  its  The  rector  is  in  the  vestry-room, 

vaults  and  beneath  its  narrow  isles,  busy  with  his  toilet.    The  old  gray- 

the  bones  and  dust  of  many  past-and-  headed  sexton  is  pottering  about  the 

gone  generations  of  noble  families,  cushions,  and   books  of  prayer  in 

Within  on  the  walls,  and  beneath  the  the    reading<desk  ;   and    tiie   con- 

stidned  glass  windows,  were  marble  gregation  is   beginning  to  aasemhle 
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gradually.    Rich  and  poor,  the  fine        There,too,8at  John  Haller,  the  far- 
ladies  rustling  along  the  aisles  in  their    mer,  all  alone  to-dav  in  his  square 
l>urple  and  fine  linen,  and  the  poor    pew ;  a   quiet   gentlemanlike  man. 
men  and  womeusittingafar  off  on  their    with  a  rather  sad  face   and   kind 
wooden  benches.     Another  century    honest   eyes,   a   man   well   known 
and  those  aristocratic  heads  will  l>e    among  the  labouring  classes— a  een- 
lying  shorn  of  their  decorations  and    tleman  who  was  not  above  standing 
finery,  rotting  in  the  dust.    Goodly    to  speak  with    hard-working   poor 
8t(3ne    tablets  will   be  raised  above    men — who   was   not   above   going 
them,  storied  monuments,  and  their    among  them  in  their  humble  homes, 
dust    will  be    mingling   with     the    mixing  in  their  home  interests,  plan- 
peasant  dust,  which  lies  under  the    ning  with  them,  dving  them  a  helping 
nameless  graves  and  grass  mounds  in    hand  often,  and  knowing   them  as 
the  churchyard.  friends  in  their  daily  life. 

''  Imperious  Ctesar  dead  and  turned  to        There  sits  fat    opulent  Mr.  Tirer 
clay,  and  his  buxom  spouse ;  he  has  hia 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind    quiver  full  of  arrows,  so  full  that  he 
*way;  vies  with  a  certain  traditional  old 

Oh,  that  that  dust  that  kept  the  world    lady  who  lived  in  a  shoe :  but  neither 
in  awe,  ,    ^      he  or  his  wife  seem  to  labour  under 

Should  patch  a  waU  to   expel  the    their  cares  in  the  same  way  as  that 
winter  8  flaw.  siont^  lady  who  was  so  blessed  in 

The  old  moral,  the  old-world  judg-  her  old  age  did.  Mr.  Tirer  had  a  big 
ment  and  doctrine  of  decav  and  pas-  house,  and  a  big  fortune  which  came 
sing  fashion ;  as  man  brought  nothing  flowing  to  him  from  far  away  cotton 
with  him  into  the  world,  so  surely  mills,  somewhere  near  Manchester ; 
shall  he  carry  nothing  out  of  it  such  a  big  fortune  that  some  people 

Big  sQuare  pews,   red-cushioned,    thought  that  he  might  create  a  peer- 
high- walled,  after  tne  manner  of  all    age  out  of  his  cotton  some  of  these 
old-fashioned  country  churches,  with    days.    All  this  was  far  off  as  yet ; 
brass  plates  and  coats  of  arms  on    but  in  the  meantime  cotton-spinning 
the  doors ;  in  one  of  these  square    Joshua  Tirer  contented  himself  with 
select  pews  sat  my  Lady  Darrell  and    a  struggling  gentilitv,  a  fine  house, 
her  step-son,  and  pretty  Miss  Haller    a  fine   family,  London   footmen,  a 
of  the  Grange.    Sir  Hugh  was  away    French  cook,  a  new  crest,  and  many 
on  some  expedition  fraught  with  fat    thousands   of  pounds  per  annum, 
cattle,  far  away  in  Wales  somewhere.    Rosy-faced,  vulgar,  fat  Mrs.  Tirer — 
buying  up  a  stock  of  sheep  ;  and  so    she  too  was  thoroughly  contented 
my   lady  was  obliged   to  say   her    with  her  prosperous  lot,  and  I  think 
prayers  without  the  usual  accompani-    she  rather  shrank  from  the  prospect 
ment  of  Sir  Hugh's  suppressed  snores,    of  a  title;  it  would  have  weired 
Close  under  a  stone  tomb  of  a    upon  her  "  with  the  burthen  of  an 
crusading  knight  and  his  lady,  lying    honour  unto    which   she   was   not 
on  their  backs  with   their  marble    bom."      Whether  she  would  have 
hands  folded  meekly  on  their  marble    srown  faint,  and  even  fainter,  and 
breasts,  sat  the  old  M£gor  and  his    finally   fainted   out   of   the   world 
daughters ;  in  another  red-cushioned    altogether  with  sheer  fatigue,  like 
pew,  under   the  reading-desk,   sat    Tennyson's  poor  humble  Lac^  of  Bur- 
large  Miss  Bell,  with  a  whole  pile  of    leigh,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  think  a 
eilt-edged  prayer  books  and  hynm    title  would  have  oppressed  her,  and 
books,  and  markers  with  red  crosses    sat  heavily  upon  her.    She  was  auite 
on  them;  and  beneath  a  long  picture    content  to  know  that  her  husband 
window  of  saints  and  martyrs,  Mrs.    was  a  rich  man,  that  her  two  eldest 
M^jor  Tully,  resplendent  in  an  em-    boys  were  at  Eton,  that  her  eldest 
broidered  Indian  shawl,  and  bonnet    dau||hter  was  married  too,  and  sup- 
with  a  kitchen-garden  on  the  top,  her    porting  an  honourable  young  swell 
mild  hen-pecked  little  husband  beside    in  the  Horse  Guards,  blue,  and  that 
her.   Mrs.  TuUy  spoke  the  responses    her  nine   remaining   darlings    had 
always  louder  than  anybodv  el»B,  and    plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  fine  clothes 
sangthe  hymns  too  in  a  wild  contralto,    to  wear,  and  in  fact  lived  in  clover. 
and  altogether  was  a  very  leading  •  There  were  no  lines  of  care  on  her 
feature  in  this  country  church.  brow,  it  was  smooth  and  shining,  and 
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her  life  was  all  a  holiday.  Miss  Haller  peaceful  life.    He  was  not  despen- 

played  the  organ   in   this  country  in  love  then;  Lut  he  wasbegiimii:' 

church,  and  the  bell  had  just  ceased  have   an  affection    for   the    nir; 

to  ring  ;  the  church  door  was  shut,  haired  little  lady  who  eat  playic:  - 

the  vestiy  door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  organ  in  the    church,  a  very  p 

and  Mra  TuUy   cleared  her  voice  affection  ;  he  was  looking  forwtrl : 

preparatory   to   speaking   the  first  the  blessings  which  she  could  V  _ 

response.     Milly  Townsend,   under  him;  he  was  thinking  always  of  : 

shadow  of  the  Crusader,  was  watch-  new  life.    And  in  those  thoagiir.- 1 

ing  furtively  for  the  first  flutter  of  a  revenge  was  all  forgotten-     There  i- 

white  robe  at  the  vestry  door.    The  sprung  up  a  great  desire  in  his  l- .' 

door^opened,  Miss  Haller  smote  upon  to  live  honestly  and  righteously.    E 

the  organ,  and  like  Jacob's  dream  of  felt  a  strange  repugnance  to  Lis  ■ '  - 

angels,  came  the  vision  of  the  pale-  life,  with  its  sins  and  follies ;  he  ^  - 

faced,  pink-eyed,  demure  little  rector,  thinking  of  better  things;  that  =::- 

and  hisgaunt,  bony  curate,  gliding  out,  small  voice  which  speaks  sometit;" 

flitting  by,  tlic  rustle  of  the  surplice,  in  our  hearts,  saying,  "  What  sh-J  i 

the  flood  of  light  through  stained  do  to  be  saved  !*'  had  spoken  to  I:^ 

glass  windows,  the  glory  of  heaven  He  was  anxious  to  mend  hiswaj:: 

falling  on  him,  the  rustle  of  angel  ho  wanted  to  live  a  new  life.    Aii 

wings  around  him  as  he  moves  by  ;  that  new  life  lay  now  in  Ethel's  IsiJi-i 

so  thought  the  deluded,  worshipping  to  make  or  mar.     Little  foolish  Etiif 

little  laay,  sitting  over  against  that  with  her  quaint    ideas,   her  wa:r.. 

marble  tomb.  heart,  and  strong  affections ;  how  €x>t 

Ethel  Haller,  pretty  sunny-haired,  a  task  that  reforming  and  remodeliis^ 

violet-eyed  Ethel,  sat  by  the  organ  would  be  to  her.   Love  can  wwk  woa- 

playing  the  psalms  and  hvmns  \  and  ders,  earnest,  patient  love^  bat  sbe 

from  his  seat  in  the  rea-cushioned  had  none  to  give   him.      She  W 

pew  belonging   to   Darrell,   Henry  loved  once,  ana  that  love  would  las 

could  see  her.    Was  it  the  spell  of  her  whole  life:   she  was  deceiTTDg 

her  beauty )  which  after  all  was  but  herself  when  she  thought  that  she 

simple  ffirls'  grace,  compared  with  was  forgetting  past  things ;  she  wis 

the  brilliancy  of  other  beauty  upon  deceiving  herself  terribly  when  ste 

which  he  had  looked  often.    Was  it  thought  that  a  little  time  would  nor 

her  pleasant   cheery   manner,   her  suffice  to  make  her  forget  her  lore 

smiles,  and  quick  replies,  which  had  altogether.   Not  all  her  bravehearted- 

ensnared  him  %      What  were  such  ness,  not  all  her  strength  of  will  and 

thin^  to  him  1    Nothing  new.    No ;  pride  could  suflfice  to  kill  that  loTe; 

I  thmk  it  was  the  light  of  some  new  it  was  living  still,  living  as  strooglj 

better  life  which  lay  before  him  hke  as  ever ;  and  yet  the  brave  little  eoai 

a  dream ;  a  life  removed  from  all  the  she  was  determined  to  live  it  dovu 
gaiety,  and  dissipation,  and  evil  ex-       It  was  unfortunate  that  she  could 

citement  of  which  he  was  weary  j  a  not  fall  in  lovo  with  this  eligiNe 

new  life,  a  quiet  domestic  life,  with  gentleman  who  would    one  day  be 

the  light  of  a  new  good  influence  in  a  baronet ;  so  Ethel  thou^t  but  it 

it    ^d  he  had  begun  to  think  often  was  a  misfortune  against  whidi  ^ 

of  all  this  lately.    Such    thoughts  could  not  struggle.      That  day  on 

will  sometimes  come  into  idle  men's  coming  out  of  church  Mr.  Danell 

minds ;  such  dreams ;  and  oh.  let  took  a  turn  with  John  Haller,  roimd 

them  weigh  them  well,  let   tnem,  the  church,  under  the    yew  trees, 

steadfastly  purposing  to  give  up  all  among  the  graves ;  and  he  told  \m 

evil  things,  weigh,  and  judge  them  something  there  which   made  Jh. 

well,  for  it  is  surely  a  good  honest  in-  Haller's  face  flush  with  pride,  and 

fluence  that  makes  them  long  for  he  said  very  bluntly,  "You  have  my 

such  earthlv  peace,  for  the  sunshine  good  wishes  indeed,  Mr.  DarrelL" 
and  love,  of  which  there  is  so  much,       And  Henry  said — 
BO  very  much  in  the  world.  "  Then  you  think  I  have  a  chance  f " 

Mr.  Darrell  was  not  much  in  love ;  I       And  then  John  Haller  said  fimiling, 

think  he  was  not  restless,  or  unhappy ;  rather  sadly — 
he  hadn't  lost  his  appetite,  or  capa-        "I  don't  pretend   to  undeirfaod 

ciljjr  of  Bleeping  well  of  nights,  and  I  much  about  such  things,  Mr.  Danell; 

beueve  no  man  really  in  love  enjoys  a  there  was  something— some-flome 

i 
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£kttacliinent,  bat  I  cannot  say,  I  don't  faced  gentleman  who  was  willing  to 
kno'w  how  that  may  be.**  stoop  so  low  to  obtain  his  desire,  re- 
Over  Henry*s  dark  face  there  came  gardless  of  Ethel's  love.    Would  he 
a   shadow  ;  there  rose  a  fear  in  his  so  have  humbled  himself?    God  for- 
lieart,  and  he  said—  bid  !    Would  he  so  hare  taken  any 
**  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  woman   to   his  heart  ]     Oh !   God 
"but  I  thought  all  that  was  over  now."  forbid.    "Love  is  love  for  evermore," 
"  I  trust  it  is,"  John  Haller  an-  was  Mr.  Haller's  maxim  ;  no  second 
Bwered   gravely.    There   had   been  love  would  have  sufl&ced  him,  even 

£ridc  in  his  heart  when  the  heir  of  had  he  felt  sure  that  there  was  such 
>arrell  spoke,  saying,  that  he  wanted  a  thing.  To  woo,  and  win,  in  such  a 
to  wed  the  pleasant  smiling  little  contemptuous  way,  was  something 
girl  who  was  the  lipht  of  his  life  ;  quite  new  to  this  lion  est  gentleman  ; 
Lis  hopes,  his  ambition  for  her  had  but  he  onlv  said,  "  I  trust  it  is." 
all  been  so  high;  but  when  Henry  And  Mr  Darrell  walked  home  with 
said,  "  I  thought  all  that  was  over,"  his  mind  made  up.  He  would  pro- 
something  had  stirred  the  proud  pose  for  Ethel  Haller  before  her  visit 
spirit  in  John  Haller ;  he  had  felt  to  Darrell  was  ended, 
an  almost  contempt  for  that  pale- 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

mZDDY's  rLOWSRS. 

On  that  Sunday  afternoon  Ethel  said  to  a  tiny,  solitary  cotfci^e  in  the 

to  Lady  Darrell —  Glen  was  a  pleasure  to  Ethel.    Once 

"  I  think,  if  you  do  not  mind,  Lady  a  week  regularly  she  stole  away  there, 

Darrell,  I  will  just  get  my  hat  and  sometimes  with  a  book,  sometiiDes 

run  over  to  a  cottage  in  the  Glen.    I  with  a  little    basket   of    fruit,   or 

pay  a  visit  there  every  Sunday."  fresh-cut  flowers,  for  her  visit  was  to 

It  was  a  chill,  muddy  day — little  a  sick  room.    She  had  no  basket  to- 

misty  showers  of  rain  had  been  falling,  day,  however,  only  two  little  books 

and  the  roads  and   lanes  were  all  and  as  she  went  along  she  gathered 

sloppy  and  damp;  and  my  lady,  look-  some  wild  flowers  and  fern-leaves^ 

ing  out  into  the  dull  terrace,  said,  and  made  a  little  bouquet  of  them. 

^'Am't  you  afraid  of  cold,  dear  ?"  The  rain  had  stopped ;  faint  gleanui 

But  Ethel  smiled.    "  I  am  used  to  of  sunlight  stole  through  the  treesL 

all  kinds  of  weather,"  she  said.    ^  I  and  glittered  on  the  wet  grass  ana 

never  stop  at  home  for  a  little  rain."  leaves  and  shining  stones,  as  Ethel 

And  then,  my  lady,  looking  with  went  along.    The  chill  air  had  grown 

surprise  at  the  slight,  delicate  figure,  milder.  It  was  like  an  April  dc^.  She 

said,  smiling,  ^^  You  are  a  wonderful  had  made  up  a  nosegay  of  field  flowers^ 

girl,  Ethel."  wood-anemones,  blue  bells,  meadow- 

And  Ethel  laughed,  and  answered,  sweet,  little  blue  forget-me-nots,  and 

^  I  believe  I  am,  indeed.  Lady  Dar-  delicate  fern  leaves :  a  bunch  of  bee- 

rell.*'  blossom,  some  fox-oells,  and  briar^ 

And  then  she  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  roses,  and  clusters  of  faiiy-flax. 
hurried  for  her  walking  expedition.  She  turned  into  a  narrow  by-path 
She  changed  her  smart  silk  gown ;  off  the  avenue — a  shingly,  stony 
she  put  on  her  e very-day  hat — the  path  which  wound  on  past  Sir  Hughes 
kat  with  the  blue  veil,  in  which  new  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 
Victor  remembered  her  so  well,  and  Long  water-grass  and  sedges,  duck- 
then  she  stole  out  of  her  room  and  weed  and  rushes  grew  there ;  and  on 
down  the  stairs  like  a  thief.  She  the  water,  and  amont;  the  weeds, 
didn't  want  to  be  caught  and  way-  little  water-hens  and  wild -ducks 
laid  on  her  walk.  She  wanted  to  ^o  moved  about.  The  lake  had  once 
all  hy  herself ;  out  into  the  avenue ;  it  been  a  pet  scheme  of  Sir  Hugh's,  and 
was  a  chill  autumn  day ;  the  ground  white  boats  lay  moored  in  a  boat- 
was  damp ;  the  pebbles  on  the  walk  house,  but  they  were  never  used 
were  all  shining  and  wet,  as  EUiel  now.  Egyptian  swans,  Canada  geese, 
hurried  along.     This  Sunday  visit  and  other  oirds  Sir  Hugh  had  pur- 
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clutfed  and  put  on  his  lake,  and  "  Mother  told  me  tbiB  maddK  is 

they  were  all  tnere  still,  but  he  didn't  how  you  was  up  at  the  hoofle  stof^L^ 

care  for  them  now.     Those  young  and  I  thought  you'd  be  walking  <.: 

short-horns  had  pat  their  noses  out  driving,  or  something;  but  jou'reverr 

of  joint,  andfickle  Sir  Hugh  bad  well-  good  to  me.  Miss  EtheL'* 

nigh  forgotten  these  old  pets.     As  He  was  a  little  pale-faced,  gc-'-I-t: 

Ethel  passed  by  a  big  black  swan  haired  boy — a  gentle,  weakly  eh 

came  guding  over  the  water  towards  one  of  those  frail  fair  flowers  vL  i. 

her,  expectmg  the  bit  of  biscuit  or  the  reaper  comes  to  fetch  away  i-  .  - 

bread  wnich  visitors  used  to  throw,  ingly  from  the  cold  harsh  world;  arJ 

but  Ethel  passed  on,  and  the  poor  Ethel  said — 

swan  had  to  sail  away  again  disap-  "And  how  are  yoo  to-day,  Freddy  ' 

pointed  "  Tired-  always  tired,"  the  boy  ga:  i. 

On  still  Miss  Haller  walked  through  He  was  looking  oat  into  the  sueij 

the  woods  under  the  trees,  and  out  on  little  garden,  and  he  sighed. 

to  the  narrow  mountain  road, down  the  Ethel  laid  the  wild  flowers  all  fa 

road,  by  thick  hedgo-rows  and  field-  a  heap  on  his  lap,  and  she  said — 

gates,  past  a  mill-stream  and  a  ruined  "  There,  Freddy  ;  it's  an  age  sinos? 

milL  a  big  gaunt  ruin,  with  gaping  I  brought  you  any  flowers,  and  nov  I 

windows   and   a   moss-grown    oell-  want  to  see  whether  you  remember 

tower,  on  still  into  the  valley.  them  all." 

A  tiny  cottage,  an  humble  home,  They  were  wild  flowers,  wood  and 

overerown  with  jessamine  and  honey-  field  and  roadside  flowers,  and  the  little 

suckles,  with  a  cheery  little  garden,  pale-faced  boy  had   never  been  is 

sweet   with    basil,    and   mint,  and  either  woods  or  fields  ;  the  basil  aoJ 

myrtle  trees;  a  sequestered,  lonely  mint    and  twiny  jessamine    in  the 

little   house  far  among    the  trees,  cottage  garden  were  the  only  flowers 

Ethel  opened  the  garden  gate  and  which  were  familiar  to  him.     Bis 

walked  up  the  sravel  walk  among  young  life  had  been  spent  in  sickDe:i^ 

the   flowers.     She  knocked  gently  andpain  and  weakness:  he  knew  not 

on  the  wooden  door,  and  a  voice  the  blessings  of  life  and  strength. 

, feeble chUd's  "I  think  I  do,''  he  said— a  loo 


answered,  "Come  in"— a  feeble  child's  "I  thmk  I  do,''  he  said— a  lock 

voice — and  then  Ethel  entered,  as  of  interest  came  into  his  face ;  his 

the  angel  entered,  filling  the  house  eyes  brightened.     *' I  thinki  remem- 

with  sudden  light,  for  as  she  stood  ber  all  you  told  me,  Miss  Ethel,  aK'Ut 

in  the  doorway   a  pale,    careworn  the  banks  which  are  made  of  moss, 

little  face  lost  its  look  of  pain ;  a  light  where  these  grow,  these  ferns." 

came  over  it,  a  look  of  peace,  as  the  And  Ethel  nodded  her  head  and 

angel  entered.  smiled,  and  said,  *'  Quite  right." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Ethel,  how  good  of  you  "  And  these,  these  blue  ones,  are 

to  come  !"  the  forget-me-nots  ?    they  grow  in 

And  Ethel  stood  in  a  snug,  cheery  quiet  places,  trying  to  hide  ^em- 
room,  with  whitewashed  walls  and  selves.  I  remember  them,  toa" 
diamond-paned  windows ;  an  humble  And  one  by  one  he  sorted  and  ex- 
oottage  room,  with  a  turi'  fire  bum-  plained  them  all.  He  drew  pic- 
ing  in  it,  and  in  a  big  chair,  sup-  tures  of  those  creen,  woody  places 
ported  with  cushions,  a  little  feeble  —pictures  which  Ethel  had  drawn 
invalid  boy  sat  all  alone.  for  him:  and  Miss  Haller,  sitting 

Ethel  went  over  and  stood  beside  close  to  him,  watched  his  little  thin 

nim.  fingers  handling  the  flowers  tenderly, 

"  All  alone,  Freddy  ?"  she  asked,  lovingly,  knowing  no  diflference  be- 
taking the  boy's  slender  hand.  "Are  tween  them  and  the  bright  gaudy 
tbeyall  out  r  garden-flowers,  the  tulips  and  torn, 

_,Yes,  miss,  everyone."  and  vpgated  geraniums,  which  she 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  child  were  brought  him  sometimes, 

gazmg  up  at  the  pretty,  gentle  face  of  "Good  boy,"    she    said,  smiling, 

'^w^sitor.  when  he  had  told  them  alL    "You 

1  thought  maybe  you  wouldn't  have  a  fine  memory,  Freddy.   I  dare 

7VVF' SS  asked-she   had  SthS  ^^  *  «'^*  "^ '"^'^ 
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-WBB  speakins  in  parables  to  him,  little  feet  pattering  over  the  boards  : 
telling  him  fairy-talea.  Be  a  great  he  heard  young  voices  calling  and 
man  !  He  didn't  know  what  she  laughing  outside  in  the  garden,  and 
meant.  ''Doctor  said  last  time  then  the  comparison  grew  stronger. 
he  came  here  that  I  would  never  do  He  wondered,  and  puzzled  over  his 
any  good,  Miss  EtheL  Miss  Ethel,  weakness  ;  he  pined,  and  grew  rest- 
was  he  wrong  l"  less,  and  no  soft  hand  came  then  to 

"  I  hopd  so,  Freddy.*'  smooth   his    pillow   or    stroke    his 

Freddy  still  looked  into  her  face,  hands ;  no  gentle  voice  spoke  to  him, 

but  he  couldn't  understand  her.  speaking  soothing   things.     Rough, 

''  I  have  been  trying  to  be  good,'*  he  hard-working  people  came  and  went, 

whispered,  very  softly.    His  fingers  talking   loudly  ;     children's  voices, 

were  still  busy  with  the  wild-fiowers.  laughing  and  sin^ng,  came  to  him 

^'  I  didn't  cry  once  since  Sunday,  and  in  his  solitude,  and  now  and  then  the 

mother  is  quieter  with  me."  door  opened  to  admit  of  his  mother, 

"That's  right,  Freddy.    Everyone  who  looked  in  upon  him    to  chide 

loves  good  cliiUlren,  and  Jesus  bids  him  if  he  called.    And  then  to  his 

them  come  to  Him,  you  know."  solitude  came  one  who  never  scolded 

"  I  know  He  does,"   the  boy  an-  or  frowned — one  who  had  soft,  gentle 

Bwered  again.  hands,  and  a  soothing  voice — one  who 

He  knew  many  words  which  had  spoke  strange  things  to  him,  telling 

been  spoken  by  the  Saviour  :  Ethel  him  that  a  little  while  and  he  would 

Haller  had  read  often  to    him  the  suffer  no  more  pain  or  sorrow — and 

blessed  promises,    explaining   them  this  was  Ethel.  She  sat  with  him,  and 

all,  telling   him    always    to  be    pa-  told  him  stories,  and  amused  him, 

tient,    and  good,  and   that  a  new  and  read  to  him  good  books,  and  no 

body  would  be  given  him— a  body  one  interfered  with  her.    The  toiling 

free  from  pain  and  weakness  and  sor-  widow,  who  kept  an  infant  schooL 

row— a  new  body— a  new  life.    She  and  worked  hard,  never  objected,  and 

taught  him  all  the  mercy,  for  she  sothere  had  grown  up  this  new  interest 

showed  him  all  the  sin  :  how  ''  they  for  EtheL    She  loved  the  little  dying 

that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.'*  boy ;  she  dreaded  to  think  of  a  time 

This  poor  weakly  child  had  a  hun-  when  she  might  come  no  more  to  the 

dred  little  sorrows  and  trials  to  bear,  cottage  in  the  Glen,  when,  should  she 

He  was  a  burthen  and  a  trouble,  and  wish  to  be  near  him,  she  must  go  and 

he  knew  all  this.    To  the  rich  such  sit  in  the  quiet  churchyard  among 

things  are  nothing,   it  is  only  the  the  nameless  graves, 
presence  of  a  pale  face,  the  few  hours       Ethel  sat  a  long  time  in  the  cot- 

m  the  day  devoted  to  a  sick  room,  the  taee  on  that  Sunday  afternoon.    She 

burthen  is  not  felt ;  but  to  the  poor  didn't  preach  sermons  to  her  little 

such  things  come  a  curse.    Here  was  friend  all  the  time,  she  only  read  to 

a  widow,  a  struggling  poor  woman,  him  what  she  had  heard  in  the  church 

with  five  children,  and  the  eldest  a  herself  that  morning,  and  a  hymn 

cripple,  a  helpless  boy,  who  would  which  begins — 
never  be  strong,  or  able  to  earn  his  u  xh^^  ^  ^  y^      ^^ 

bread,  who  must  go  to  the  poorhouse  Far,  far  away." 

when   his  mother  died  ;   and    this 

tried  came  heavilv.    She  was  a  wo-  And  she  read  him  a  portion  of  that 

man  embittered  by  &<l^^^s^^y*    ^^^  storyof  the  golden  citywith  the  jasper 

husband  had  died  suddenly,  leaving  gates,  a  place  of  light  and  sunshine  ; 

her  to  support  a  family  of  young  and  Freddy  said — 

children  ;  and  this  poor  woman,  who        "  Is    that    city  somewhere    over 

had  not  the  blessed  patient  spirit  yonder.  Miss  Ethel  ?" 

which  takes  up  its  cross  uncomplain-       And  he  pointed  away  towards  the 

ing,  was  always  grumbling.  west,  where  the  sun  was  setting  in  a 

This  child's  life  was  a  sorrow  and  a  flood  of  golden  light 
weight  to  him  :  he  was  weary  of  the        "  Perhaps   it    is,    Freddj[ ;"   and 

constant  grumbling  and  scoldmg ;  he  dreamy  Ethel,  too,  looked  into  the 

felt  the  great  difference  between  his  light,  the  boy  had  given  her  a  new 

life  and  other  children's  lives }   he  idea ;  and  then  she  went  on  reading, 

saw  little  rosy  faces   peeping  in  at  and  when   she  had  done   she  shut 

the  door  and  window ;   he  heard  the  book,  and  she  still  sat  by  hia 
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cbaii,      fihe  talked  to   him  plea-  down  the  road  towards  the  goldcB 

Bantly,  telling  him  stories,  fairy-tales,  city  ;  and  the  solitary  little  boy  sat 

and  that  new  story   of   ^*Eip  Van  thinking,    perhaps     this    beautiful 

Winkle,*'  stroking  his  hair,  holding  ^oung  ladv  who  csltdb  to  him,  bring- 

his  little  hands.    He  had  long  golden  ing  with  her  such  store  of  pleasant 

hair,  soft,  silky  curls,  and  she  said —  words,  perhaps  she  was  sent  to  him 

"  How  bright  your  hair  is,  Freddy,  by  the  angels  from  that  diy,  to  brinff 

it  shines  like  gold  in  the  sunlight."  those  messages  of  peace  to  him.    Au 

And  he  answered,  looking  down  this  he  thought,  sitting  lonely ;  and 

and  taking  a  curl  in  nis  hand,  "  Is  it  then  he  began  counting  on  his  fix^ers 

like  real  gold.  Miss  Ethel  V*  the  days  and  nights,  the  week  to  come 

'*  It  is  far  prettier  than  gold,"  Ethel  before  he  could  again  see  his  belored 

said,  and  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  visitor — one,  two,  three,  oh!  so  many 

the  sunny  head.  days  and  nights.     But  she    would 

The  boy  smiled,  pleased,  as  he  held  come,  he  knew  she  would,  whether 
the  bright  hair  in  his  fingers,  looking  the  da^  was  wet  or  fine,  she  never 
away  towards  his  golden  city,  com-  disappointed  him.  And  Ethel  hnr- 
paring  it ;  and  then  Ethel  put  the  ried  home  along  the  roads,  into  the 
Dooks  away ;  and  when  the  evening  woods  by  the  lake,  and  under  the 
was  coming  on,  when  the  sun  was  avenue  trees,  and  Lady  Darrell  re- 
sinking,  and  the  air  was  still,  she  ceived  her  into  the  drawingroom, 
bid  him  good-bye.  where  was  hot  tea,  and  Hcniy  wait- 

"  Next  Sunday,  Freddy,"  she  said,  ing    impatiently,   and   Ethel   went 

gaily,  as  she  turned  to  him  from  the  in  and  chatted  and  drank  te&,  and 

door ;  **and  mind  and  be  a  good  boy  laughed,  and  for  a  whole  afternoon 

all  the  week."  forgot  that  love-story  of  hers,  forgot 

And  then  he  watohed  her  passing  golden-haired  Victor,  and  his  words 

away  through  the  garden,   by  the  of  love,  forgot  to   be  unhappy  and 

sweet-smelliDg   flowers,    and  away  broken-hearted. 


CHAFTEB  XXIV. 

"  Was  ever  woman,  in  such  hamonr,  wooed ! 
Waa  ever  woman,  in  such  hamour,  won?" 


That  evening  a  certain  Captain 
Stanley  dined  at  Darrell.  He  was 
Bteying  "with  some  friends  at  N^nto ; 
but  my  lady  liked  to  be  civil  to 
Victor^  friends  when  she  could,  and 
so  the  Captain  was  asked  to  Darrell. 

Sir  Hugn  was  away  in  Wales,  and 
there  was  only  my  lady,  and  Mr. 
Darrell,  and  Miss  Haller  to  entertain 
the  guest.  Captain  Stanley  was  a 
chatty  gentleman,  a  little  noisy  some- 
times, with  a  loud  voice  and  laugh, 
lots  of  sporting  stories,  anecdotes 
about  the  fellows,  as  he  called  them, 
BO  and  so  of  "ours,"  and  so  on— but 
a  hearty  genial  man,  who  enjoyed  his 
dinner,  and  liked  society.  And  he 
sat  opposite  Ethel  at  dinner. 

Kow  MLbs  Haller  regarded  that 
noisy  gentleman  with  interest.  He 
was  a  link,  a  medium  between  her 
and  her  false  lover;  he  probably 
knew  a  great  deal  concemmg  that 
faithless  joung  officer.  And  the 
demure  little  lad^  was  listening 
bieathlesaly  to  all  ms  stories.    *^  Oh, 


he's  flourishing,"  the  Captain  said  of 
Victor,  in  answer  to  some  inqoiiy  of 
my  lady's.  "  He*s  in  his  element 
now,  lots  of  hunting." 

**  He's  a  good  horseman,  I  believer 
my  lady  said  again. 

"The  hardest  man  to  ride  I  ever 
saw ;  he'll  put  a  horse  at  a  stone 
wallas  soon  as  look,  a  magnificent 
seat  too." 

Ethel  sat  listening ;  she  daren't  iisk 
a  question  :  she  daren't  raise  her  eyes 
from  her  plate.  She  felt  like  a  oil- 
prit 

"  Have  you  good  himting  in  that 
part  of  the  woridi"  Mr.  Darrell 
asked  intemiptingly. 

"  First-rate  ;  oh,  it's  a  capital 
place,  jolly  quarters,  fishing,  and 
shooting,  and  hunting,  and  Tots  of 
dinners  and  parties ;  and  the  prettiest 
girls  in  Ireland.*  And  the  captain 
gave  a  loud  haw  !  haw !  and  looked 
across  at  the  demure  little  lady  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"^that  kind  of  thing  wiU  snit 
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Victor."  Mr.  Darrell  said,  laudiinff,  That  evening  in  the  drawingroom 

too  ;  but  he  didn't  look  at  Ethel,  Miss  Hallcr  played  and  sang  at  my 

he  went  on  with  hie  .dinner.  lady's  grand  piano    sacred    music, 

"  I  don't  think  Victor  cares  for  "  Resignation/'   and    Rath's    aweet 

pretty  girls  at  all,  Henry."  words — 

Mv   lady   ventured    timidly,   she  u  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee.'' 

couldn  t  bear  to  hear  him  so  spoken  .    ,  „               ,. 

of  before  Ethel.  ^^d  Henry  sat  listemng,  sitting  oa 

"  Oh,  of  course  not,"  ilr.  Darrell  *^®  same  window-seat  where  Victor 

sneered ;  and  Captain  Stanley,  smiling  used  to  sit^  listening  to  Lady  Dftrrell's 

BtilLsaid-  music. 

"Every  fellow  gets  bowled  over  This  niece  of  John  Haller'^  was 

Bome  time  or  another.  Lady  Darrell;  S^V    and   cheerful    to-night.      She 

I'm  afraid  our  young  friend*s  caught  ^^  <>»®  ^f  those  people  wJiow  tem- 

at  last.'*  P®rs  ar®  ^  inconsistent,  so  change- 

My  lady's  pale  face  flushed— she  able,  with  a  great  sorrow  and  bitter- 
eat  straight  up  in  her  chair— she  was  ^^?^  \ying  ^^  ber  heart.  She  yet 
iu3t  going  to  speak  hasty  words,  but  8™"®^  and  sang,  and  talked  gaily  to 
her  eyos  fell  upon  her  step-son's  ^^W:  ^^^  ^^  ^^  proud,  she 
face.  He  wiia  looking  sternly  at  her,  f o«"dn  t  bear  that  anyone  should 
and  the  timid  lady  grew  frightened.  '^^^  o*  ^^^r  trouble. 
She  drew  back  again  into  her  shell,  *'  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee, 
and  only  murmured,  "oh,  indeed;"  Nor  to  return  from  foUoving  after  thee ; 
and  then  she  glanced  at  Ethel.  ^'o**  ▼here  thou  goeat,  I  wm  go, 

No  change  in  the  pretty  demure  And  where  thou  lodgest,  I  wiUlodgt; 

face.    All  .this   had  been  no  news  ^^^/S^P^^^^e^i  ^  my  people,  and  thy 

to  Ethel,  she  had  known  it  before.  God  my  God. 

And  Laay  Darrell,  looking  on  her,  "And  that  is  perfect  love,"  Ifr. 

thought  that  Victor's  love  was  quite  Darrell  said,  sitting  near  to  John 

hopeless  now.  Haller's  niece,  and  speaking  softly. 

"  Victor  is  really  and  tnily  going  My  lady  was  chatting  to  Captein 

to   hS  married,"    Mr.  Darrell  said.  Stanley  by  the  fire.  They  were  alone 

And  somehow  he  couldn't  help  him-  those  two.    What  was  it  that  made 

self— he  had  to  look  full  upon  Miss  Ethel's    heart    stand    still    within 

Haller  while  he  spoke.  her  ?  what  was  it  that,  while  Henry 

"  Oh,    indeed  !"   and   two   frank  spoke,  made  her  hear  the  cawing  of 

violet  eyes    were    turned   on   him,  rooks,  and  smell  the  scent  of  new 

no  change  in  the  gnntle  face.    Surely  mown  hay,  and  feel  the  touch  of  long 

.John  Haller  must  have  been  mis-  wet  grass  about  her  feet.    She  was 

taken  when  ho  said  that  there  had  looking  straight  before  her  on  the 

been  some  attachment  ;  but  if  there  music^  with  fixed  eyes  and  a  kind  of 

ever  had  been,  it  was  all  over  now.  despair  in  her  face,  she  wouldn't  help 

"  Yes,  going  to  be  married,"  Mr.  him,  or  draw  him  on,  it  should  aJil  oome^ 

Darrell  repeated,  "  that   is,   if  he  of  itself— her  fate.  And  over  the  notes 

doesn't  change  his  mind  before  the  her  hands  were  straying, 

happy   day   coines    off.     But   Mr.  "Perfect  love,"  he  said,  "which 

Victor  is  rather  fickle,  I'm  afraid,  changes  not,"  and  pride  sent  the  hot 

he's  been  in  love  a  score  of  times  blood  rippling  up  into  Ethel's  face ; 

already   to   my  certain   knowledge,  she  waa  ansry  with  herself  for  hav- 

I  don't  believe  he'il  ever  make  up  ing  so  wandered  back  to  past  times, 

his  mind  to  sacrifice  himself  com-  And  she  said,  "  I  don  t  believe  in  such 

pletely.    I  shall  be  vastly  amused  if  love  at  all." 

ne  does."  "  I  do,"  he  answered  quietly. 

Victor  fickle !  Victor  in  love  a  "  Whyl"  Ethel  asked.    She  was 

score    of    times  !     Had  she   been  beginning  to  think  that  after  all  she 

dreaming  1   was  she  mad.  that  she  had  been  mistaken, 

should  love  such  a  man  f    But  the  "  Because  it  is  so  that  I  love  yon, 

dream  was  over  now,  quite  over ;  so  Ethel."  And  the  'voice  that  spoke 

completely  over  that   Miss    Haller  was  scarcely  a  whisper.  "Ethel,  will 

determined  then  that,  whether  he  you  many   me;  will  you  be  my 

married,  or  remained  single,  hence-  wife  f ' 

forth  he  should  be  nothing  to  her.  So  suddenly,  so  soon  I  and  bend- 
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ing  low  oyer  the  mneic,  not  looking  Henry ;  she  only  felt  more  londf  , 

at  him,  she  answered —  more  perfectly  alone  now  than  hefore. 

"  I  will."    That  was  all.  Out  on  the  terrace,  a  chill  aatrnnn 

''Darling,  you  have  made  me  so  nisht,   a    clear    'moonlight    night; 

happy  ;'*  and  I  think  he  was  happy,  EtheFs  dress  was  thin  and  slight,  bat 

on  tnis  the  threshold  of  a  new  life.  she  forgot  this  ;   she  stood  looking 

There  were  no  soft  words  spoken,  into  the  night.    The  moonlight  Uy 

So  sealing    of  vows  with   hurning  on  the  fields  and  woods,  and  distant 

kisses—such  things  were  impossible,  Grange  house  ;  below   her  lay  the 

for  my  lady  sat  chatting  to  Captain  meadow  field,  the  wooden  gate  aad 

Stanley  by  the  fire.  stile,  and  all  at  once  came  the  desire 

Oh,  how  thankful  Ethel  was  that  over  her  to  steal  awajr  into  the  night, 

it  was  so.     She  didn't  want  that  to  ^lide  away  like  some  poor  lonely 

passionate  lovers*  kiss,  the  memory  spint,  to  visit  the  place    near  the 

of  which  was  so  strangely  sweet  to  wooden  ^ate  where  Victor  had  held 

her,  ever  to  be  kissed  away  by  other  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  Hpa 

lips.    She  didn't  want  to  be  asked  Like  some  lone  wandering  spirit,  to 

any  questions  which  might  have  been  visit  that  place  which   had  been  so 

hard  to  answer.   She  had  said  "yes"  sacred  to  her  ;  to  stand  by  the  stile 

to  Heniy  Darrell's  offer  of  marriage,  near  the  wood,  to  feel  the  wet  grass 

but  she  could  not  have  said  "yes"  about  her  feet,  and  to  think  of  him 

had  he  questioned  her  love.    But  he  as  he  had  been  on  the  summer  day 

was  satisfied.  long  gone,  when  she  had  seen  him 

And  then   Miss  Haller   left  the  pass  away  from  her  for  ever!    To 

piano.    She  left  her  lover  sitting  all  stand  and  think  of  him  so,  to  sink 

alone  in  the  window-seat.    She  stole  down  among  the  grass  and  wild  sorrel 

out  of  the  room,  out  into  the  quiet  leaves,  and  cry  as  she  had  cried  on  that 

hall — out  still  into  the  avenue.  day,  because  he  was  gone  from  her ; 

Mr.  Darrell  was  a  little  startled,  but  she  checked  her  thoughts^  her 

She  was  certainly  a  very  odd  girl,  pride  came  to  help  her  ;  she  leant  on 

This  fianc^  of  his,  very  impulsive  the  stone  balustrade,  she  clasped  her 

and  strange,    he  didn't  understand  two  hands  together,  she  looked  np  to 

her.    She  was  frightened,  perhaps  a  the  quiet  sky,  and  prayed  for  strength, 
little  nervous,  that  was  aU.    She  was       *'I  have  bound  myself  to  him  now," 

probably  crying,  as  most  girls  do  on  she  said.    "  God  give  me  strength  to 

such   occasions,    up  stairs   by  this  be  true  to  my  promise  :  he  is  a  good 

time,  with   her  door  locked.     He  honest  man,  be  is  worthy  to  be  loved 

would  send  Lady  Darrell  to  her  by-  and  honoured.    God  put  it  into  my 

and-by.  All  this  Mr.  Darrell  thought  heart  to  love  him;   God  give  me 

And  when  my  lady  asked —  strength  to  forget  all  past  things.** 

"  Where  is  Ethel  gone  to  T  And  this  was  Ethers  prayer.    She 

He  answered  promptly ;  "  she  has  prayed    very   earnestly    that   such 

a  headache ;  she's  gone  to  fetch  some  strength  might  come  to  her  in  time^ 

eau-de-Cologne."    And  then  he  went  for  she  had  none  of  it  now. 
and  sat  by  the  fire  and  talked  with       And  then  one  look  over  the  fields, 

my  lady  and  his  guest,  and  felt  very  such  a  look  as  broken-hearted  Ondine 

easy  in  his  mind,  and  happy.  may  have  cast  in  her  farewell  to  the 

And  in  the  meantime  that  very  sunny  earth,  where  her  dream  of  love 

odd  little  girl,  Ethel  Haller,  she  stood  had  been  given  to  her ;  a  look  from 

outside  in  the  moonlight  on  the  lonely  shipwrecked  eyes,  a  long  farewell 
terrace,  all  alone.    She  wasn't  crying.        And  she  turned  away:   she  did 

she  wasn't  even  unhappy,  she  was  then  seek  her  room,  and  lock  her 

dazed,  stunned ;  and  yet  she  wasn't  door,  and  fall  upon  her  bed  in  the 

happy  either.    It  was  a  chance,  a  usual  conventional  way,  and  cry  and 

way  of  escape,  a  mode  of  forgetting  ;  sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
she  had  accepted  a  new  life— a  quiet       And  all  because  she  was  going  to 

country  life,  where  peace  and  resi^a-  be  a  fine  lady,  and  drive  in  carriages, 

tion  would  all  come  to  her  in  time,  and  wear  diamonds,  and  live  in  clover 

She  didn*t  repent  having  accepted  for  the  rest  of  her  lif& 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TWO  PICTDRKa. 


And  80  Henry  Darrell  was  to  marry  still   the  shadow  haunted  him.   He 

Ethel  Haller :  he  had  kept  his  vow,  went   over   and   carried   the   little 

he  had  stopped  at  nothing  that  lay  leather  desk,  and  laid  it  on  the  table 

between  him  and  his  desire  ;  that  and  unlocked  it,  and  one  by  one  the 

waste   and   ruin   and   shipwrecked  treasures  were  spread  over  the  table, 

love,  of  which  he  had  thought  some  and  he  turned  them  over  and  ezami- 

weeks  ago,  had  all  dissolved  itself  into  ned  them,  and  looked  upon  them  one 

a  very  slight  thing,  little  accidents,  after  the  other,  and  there  was  anger 

small  trivml  occurrences  had  brought  and  bitterness  in  his  heart  while  he 

it   about   easily   enough,   and  fate  looked ;   there  was  no   tenderness, 

seemed  to  smile  on  his  prospects.  The  package  of  letters  he  opened  and 

He  sat  late  into  the  night  in  his  read  them,  and  shook  his  head,  and 

study,  with  the  door  locked.    It  was  murmured,  *'  fool !  fool !"  again ;  and 

all  settled  now,  he  had  told  Lady  then  he  tossed  the  bundle  into  the 

Darrell,  and  received  her  meek  con-  fire.     He  watched  them  while  they 

gratulations,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  blazed  and  burnt,  and  still  while  they 

happy,  Henry,  your  father  will  be  crumbled  away  into  ashes,  and  yet 

pleased,  I  know  he  was  hoping  for  beside  him  stood  the  shadow ;  and 

this."  then  the  lock  of  dark  wavy  hair ;  he 

My  lady  spoke  so  standing  in  the  threw  it,too,  among  the  burning  coals; 

corridor  witn  her  bedroom  candle-  a  wild  flash,  a  light  starting  suddenly, 

stick  in  her  hand,  along  dim  corridor,  that  was  all,  and  then  he  turned  from 

which  ran  the  length  of  the  house,  the  fire,  but  he  couldn't  drive  the 

and   was  hung  round   with   man^  shadow  from  his  presence, 

pictures,  old  portraits,  and  choice  oil  And  he  held  a   little  miniature 

paintings— a  dark  ehostly  place ;  and  before  him,  a  face  framed  in,  a  dark 

then  Henry  said,  "You  have  been  very  passionate  face,  and  the  shadow  grew 

good  to  me,  you  have  helped  me  so  and  hung  over  him,  and  fell  upon 

much.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind-  the  picture,  and  seemed  to  menace 

ness.  him.    He  looked  with  a  frown  upon 

And  then  this  gallant  gentleman,  his  face,  **Good  God.  what  a  fool  I 

this  man  of  compliments  and  pretty  was."     But   he   dian't   break   the 

speeches,  bends  and  kissed  my  lady's  picture,  he  held  it  still  before  him. 

pale  cheek.  looking,  gazing,  dreaming,  with  a  kind 

It  was  a  wonderful  honour,  an  honour  of  awe;   the  feeling  of  fear  with 

which  sent  the  warm  blood  rushing  which  men  look   upon  dead  faces, 

to  her  face,  which  brought  the  tears  when  there  is  no  sorrow  in  their 

up  to  her  eyes,  and  made  her  feel  hearts ;  he  turned  it  round,  there  was 

strangely  unhappy;  the  solemn  pic-  an  inscription  on   the  back,  three 

ture  faces  seemed  to  frown  upon  her,  letters,  a  date,  the  name  of  a  distant 

a  voice  seemed  calling  to  her  **  Lost!  Italian  town,  that  was  all ;  but  he 

lost!*'  and  the  voice  was  Victor's,  didn't  destroy  the  picture,  he  laid  it 

She  bent  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  she  back  again  in  the  aesk,  and  locked  it 

hurried  along  that  dim  corridor,  and  in  ;  and  then  he  sat  and  wrote  two 

she  felt  like  a  traitress  as  the  me-  letters,  one  to  a  certain  Monsieur 

mory  of  Henry's  grateful  kiss  came  Gabriel  Le  Roi,  a  sporting  French 

back  to  her.  gentleman,  of  whom  he  had  heard 

Mr.  Darrell  sat  very  late  into  the  nothing  for  a  whole  year,  and  that 

night    after    this,    in    his    private  letter  went  to  Paris,  and  a  certain 

study ;  he  locked  the  door,  and  then  Madame  le  Roi  opened  it,*and  smiled 

he  sat  thinking  for  a  very  long  time,  over  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire, 

by  the  fire ;  he  thought  of  many  parceque  son  mari  rCetait  plus;  and 

things,  both  past  and  present,  and  the  bereaved  Madame  didn't  think  it 

while  he  looked  behind  him  into  the  necessary  to  answer  the  letter ;  she 

dead  years,  there  rose  up  a  shadow  didn't  care  to  renew  her  ao(|uaintance 

troubling  him.  He  frowned;  he  bit  his  with   any  of  her  old  fhends,  she 

HpSy  and  muttered^' fool!  fooll"  but  was  going  to  many  a  certain  old 
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French  count,  who  owned  a  chateau,  shadow  would  cleave  to  him,  darken- 
and  was  a  bent  parti,  and  she  was  ing  his  life ;  the  memory  of  a  rash 
thinking  of  hecoming  a  new  person    act  dogged  his  footsteps.     He  had 

altogether.  So  she  slipped  a  pink  lived  hitherto  knowing  and  feeling 
cheaue  for  £100,  which  was  in  that  that  although  he  had  done  foolishly, 
English  letter,  into  her  pocket ;  the    lie  had  not  done  wrongly,  but  stand- 

jSIOO  would  not  come  amiss  for  her  ing  now  as  the  affianced  husband  of 

trousseau^  and  the  letter  was  burnt,  another   woman,    he    stood   like  a 

for  Madame  le  Boi  didn't  quite  under-  guilty  man,  laden  w^ith  a  heavy  sin. 

stand  it.  He  had  bound  himself  to  a  new  life, 

And  the  other  letter  also  bore  a  he  had  determined  to  be  true  to  the 

foreign  name  and  addrcBs,  but  it  did  light  which  that  new  life  was  bringing 

not  goto  Paris;  it  went  far  iuto  sunny  him  ;  and  yet  in  so  thinking,  in  so 

Italy,  into  a  little  town  lying  under  acting  he  was  wronging  Bthel  Haller 

one  of  Italy's  stately  mountains,  in  a  so  deeply,  so  treacherously,  that,  had 

2uiet  valley.   With  that  letter  Mr.  selfish  man  as  be  was,   he  almost 

barrel!  was  trying  to  put  away  the  shuddered  to  think  of  her.    With  that 

nast  from  him,  he  linked  it  to  the  old  love  of  his,  had  come  nothing  but 

Dumt  letters,  and  lock  of  hair;  he  heart-burning  and  misery,  the  burthen 

tried  to  put  his  shadow  away,  with  a  of  a  heavy  secret :  the  love  was  over 

strong  firm  hand.  long  ago.  like  a  feverish  dream^  but 

And  one  read  that  letter,  one  to  the  burtnen  still  lay  upon  him,  and 

whom  a  word,  a  look,  from  him,  was  he  couldn't  shake  it  off. 
as  a  treasured  thing,to  be  remembered        And  this  was  the  man  whom  ro- 

for  ever.    One  who  loved  so  blindly,  mantic  Ethel  Haller  had  called  an 

BO  passionately,  that  to  obey  in  all  honest  man,  this  was  the  man  whom 

things  had  become  a  maxim.     To  she  had  prayed  Qod  she  might  leani 

wait,  to  wait,  and  wait  1  for  who  to  love.     Oh !  sorrow  heaped  upon 

knows  how  long,  had  seemed  so  easy  sorrow,  was  nothing  ever  to  go  well 

until  now ;  and  now  what  had  all  her  with  this  ])oor  little  heroine  of  mine  t 

love.bronght  to  her,]  only  the  despair,  was  she  always  to  find  deceit  and 

the  wrecK,  the  bitterness,  the  death,  falseness,  where  she  had  looked  only 

which  such  love  must  ever  bring,  for  truth  ?    But  she  is  unoonscions  as 

Btie  had  been  so  true  to  him,  so  yet,  she  is  up  stairs  in  her  room  now, 

changeless,  waiting  ever  for  a  time  to  praying  still  for  that  strength  which 

come,  when  all  the  world  might  know  is  so  long  in  coming, 
of  her  love,  and  respect  it     And  all       Was  Mr.  Darrellhappy  on  this  fiivt 

at    once   Uiere    went   that   letter,  night  of  his  engagement  to  Ethei  f 

which  told  her  that  all  that  was  im-  No,  I  don't  think  he  was.    It  is  hard 

possible,   that   she   must   put    the  for  anyone  to  be  happy  with  a  great 

thoughts  of  such  things  far  from  her,  uncertainty  and  suspense  always  be- 

and  be  content  to  know  that  her  life  fore  them.    This  man  had  achieved 

must  wear  itself  away,  without  the  a  great  victory,  he  had  compassed  a 

hojpe  which  it  had  held  before.   Such  thing  which  had  once  seemed  an  al- 

things  had  now  become  impossible;  most  impossibility,  he  had  stopped  at 

a   bold,  stem,  commanding  letter;  nothing,  using  deceit  and  fraud  as 

telling  nothing,  hinting  at  nothing  of  weapons,  and  now  he  stood  trium* 

the  reasons,  only speaking"a law; but  phant,  victorious,  but  not  happy; 

she  read  beyond,  she  read  treachery  beyond  all  this  there  still  lava  waste 

and  dishonesty,  and  fiercely  this  pas-  and  desert  to  bo  traversed.    He  could 

sionate  woman  determined  that  unto  not  with  his  will  put  away  all  the  past 

death  she  would  follow  him,  knowing  from  him,  as  some  men  can,  he  bad 

no  other  object,  acknowledging  no  no  power  to  banish  some  things  from 

other  hope,  living  only  for  her  love,  his  life.    When  the  night  was  vei7 

'*  Good  God !  what  a  fool  I  was."  far  spent,  when  the  bouse  was  au 

This  man  who  was  struggling  to  set  quiet,  and  a  great  hush  reigned  in 

into  the  hght  kept  telling  himself;  the  passages  and  big  lonely  rooms, 

this  man  to  whom  the  memory  of  Mr.  Darrell  took  his  candle,  and  left 

boyish  days  brought  only  pain.    He  his  study,  and  walked  out  into  the 

had  fettered  and  bound  himself  so  corridor. 

heavily,  he  found  it  so  hard  to  shake       A  long  dim  place  this  corridor  wis 

off  the  eonseqnenoeii  of  his  folly ;  a  at  Darrell,  xv^pg  the  length  of  tlie 
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whole  house  on  the  ground-floor,  Ethers  eyes — the  red  lips,  the  slender 
carpeted,  hung  with  pictures,  old  throat,  and  over  all  the  shadow  of 
family  portraits,  those  bygone  Sir  some  great  despair.  Eound  the  picture 
Hughs  and  SirHenrySfWi  til  powdered  were  hung  black  velvet  curtains, 
heads  and  ruffles ;  and  others,  older  which  only  set  off  the  painting,  and 
still,  with  the  curie  and  costume  of  made  it  more  striking. 
Charles's  time.  And  there  were  He  had  never  seen  the  likeness 
portraits  there  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  of  before ;  daily  he  had  looked  upon 
Deautifnlwomen,  of  the  Lady  Barrels  Ethel's  pretty  face,  a  face  among  a 
who  had  mated  with  those  grim  hundred  faces,  so  new,  so  full  of  ex- 
stately  baronets.  These  were  all  fair  pression,  but  he  never  thought  of 
women,  handsome  aristocratic  faces,  comparing  it  to  this  Ouido,  thili 
Mr.  Darrell  stood  at  the  end  of  the  agonized,  despairing  face.  But  now 
corridor  looking  do^n  it ;  there  was  a  the  thought  came  to  him  vividly,  he 
tall  painted  window  at  the  far  had  seen  that  look,  the  eyes  which 
end,  through  which  the  moonlight  seemed  to  look  beyond  things  preseitt. 
streamed  upon  floor  and  wall  and  Was  it  the  look  which  Ethel's  face 
ancient  pictures,  in  a  wide  flood  of  had  worn  in  the  evening  when  she 
light ;  those  stately  faces,  those  fair  sat  by  the  piano,  looking  straight 
women's  faces  seemed  to  frown  upon  before  her  on  to  the  music  ;  while 
him,  their  great  eyes  followed  him,  she  listened  to  his  words,  "and  that 
they  seemea  as  though  they  watched  is  perfect  love." 
him  as  he  walked  by.  There  bun;,'  a  Hciiry  Darrell  stood  thinking  of 
Guido'sOcnci  face,  with  such  agonized  it  all,  how  odd  she  was,  how  hard  to 
eyes,  such  a  pleading  look,  such  bright  understand ;  how  cold  in  some  thingSt 
hair,  something  thrilled  him  as  he  and  how  true  as  he  knew  she  was ; 
looked  upon  it  He  was  familiar  with  and  he  looked  on  the  picture,  and  he 
the  picture,  as  he  was  with  all  the  took  hold  of  the  velvet  curtains  and 
others,  looking  on  them  perhaps  once  drew  them  over  it.  He  didn't  want 
in  a  whole  year,  his  eye  had  grown  to  see  her  so,  he  didn't  want  to  see 
accustomed  to  them,  he  passed  them  despair  or  sorrow  on  the  pretty  sens!- 
daily  in  this  dim  corridor.  But  there  tive  face,  he  didn't  want  to  think  of 
was  something  to-ni^ht  in  that  Cenci  her  so.  And  then  he  turned  away, 
face  which  rivetted  his  gaze.  Through  he  continued  his  way  through  the 
the  painted  window  the  moonlight  corridor^  under  many  picture  faces, 
fell  on  the  picture,  and  he  seemed  to  not  noticing  them.  Thinking  still, 
be  looking  on  a  familiar  living  face,  walking  on  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
There  was  the  pretty  oval,  the  low  seeing  that  Cenci  face  still,  although 
forehead,  from  which  auburn  hair  he  had  drawn  the  black  curtains  over 
swept  in  great  waves,  and  curls ;  there  it,  and  turned  his  back  upon  it 
were  the  big  speaking  violet  eyes— 


CHAFTEB  XXVI. 

"  Beifie  1^  miroir  inlSd^le 
Qui  Tons  cache  U  T^rit^." 

Readsb,  can  you  forgive  this  proud  all  its  little  interests,  and  hopes,  itii 

little  heroine  of  mine  for  so  far  getting  world  of  goods  and  ills ^  and  I  felt  that 

over  her  old  love  and  so  easily  falling  to   such  readers   this  story  woitld 

in  with  a  new  one  1    I  don't  wish  to  come  as  nothing  new,  only  the  old 

uphold  her  as  a  model  heroine.  When  tale  of  life. 

I  began  to  write  the  story  of  her  life  I  Ethel   Haller  had   not  acce|^d 

questioned  with  myself  whether,  after  Henry  Darrell  in  that  self-sacrificing 

all,  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  it  lie  spirit  in  which  novel  heroines  now-a- 

untold,  there  was  so  much  that  was  days  persist  in  making  themsehres 

faulty  and  imperfect  in  it ;  and  then  unhappy  and  uncomfortabla     This 

I  reasoned  with  myself,  and  argued  niece  oif  Mr.  Haller's  had  been  brought 

that  I  WAsgoin^  to  tell  a  story  to  men  up  and  edticated  in  a  very  strimge 

and  women,  to  imperfect,  erring  fnoir-  way ;  she  had  had  taa  mother  16 

MH^  the  story  of  a  woman's  life,  with  "  wateh  o*et  her  childhood  j"  ftOtt 
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the  beginning  she  had  stood  alone,  sucb  a  worthless  object — ao  poor  and 

that  is  to  say,  lonely  for  the  want  of  slight 

the   sympathy   and    companionship       It  is  only  patient  people  who  can  go 

which  women  alwavs  Iook  to  other  on  hoping  always,  and  JEthel  was  not 

women  for ;  she  had  no  sis^ter  to  talk  patient,  and  so  her  pnde  and  pss- 

with  and  associate  with  and  quarrel  sionateness  led  her  astray — the  two 

with    occasionally  ;   she    had  never  evils  of  her  nature.    I  feel  that  I  am 

known  the  blessings  of  such  sweet  making  an  apology  for  her,   but  I 

companionship ;  she  had  ever  lived  cannot  help  myself ;  I  know  ihat  I 

a  lonely  life,  a  spoilt,  wilful  child  :  am  speaking  to  men  and  womeo,  and 

she  had  come  to  live  in  that  ola  they  will  understand  those  faults; 

Grange  house    many  years   ago,  a  they  come  by  nature  to  some  people 

passionate,  hot-tempered  little   girl.  — thev  are  bom  with  them — ^and  it  is 

feut  John  Haller  had  studied  her  ;  he  only  by  trial  and  sorrow  that  thCT* 

had  laid  himself  out  to  curb  the  wil-  are  sometimes  laid  low  and  humbled. 
ful  child  and  tame  her  nature,  not  by       She  had  accepted  Henry  Darrell, 

blows,  or  hard  words,  or  strict  disci-  hoping  that  in  this  way  she  might  be 

pline,  but  with  gentleness  and  love,  enabled  to  forget  the  past     It  was 

speaking  quietly  to  her,  showing  her  wrong  of  her,  it  was  very,  very  wrong 

the  faults,  making  her  acknowledge  of  her  to  deal  so  with  thelove  of  a  man 

them — and  this  she  was  ever  ready  to  whom  she  thought  to  be  an  honest 

do,  ever  ready  to  put  her  arms  about  man,  to  marry  him  simply  to  gratify 

his  neck  and  say,  **  I  am  sorry.  Uncle  her  pride,  simply  in  a  fit  of  anger  and 

John  ]  I  know  I  was  in  the  wrong."  bitterness,  because  another  man  had 

Such  things  can  onlv  be  accomplished  proved  false  to  her,  and  she  wished  to 

through  love,  for  had  John  Haller  show  that  she  didn*t  care.    It  was 

illused  the  passionate  little  girl  the  wrong ;  and  yet  I  ask  you,  men  and 

chances  are  her  proud  spirit  would  women,  to  forgive  her,  to  remember 

have  made  her  draw  in  more  to  her-  how  difficult  it   is   to   act   always 

self;  there  would  have  been  none  of  rightly,  to  remember  what  a  strange, 

that  impulsive  frankness,  the  natural  lonely  life  this  little  heroine  of  mine 

honesty  of  her  nature  would  have  led,  how  fanciful  she  was,  how  full  of 

been  curbed  ;  but  he  dealt  tenderly  queer  romantic  ideas,  how  very,  veiy 

with  her  always — it  was  his  maxim  lonelv. 

with   women.     The  roughness   and       Ethel  woke  next  morning  with  a 

bluntness  were  for  men  ;  for  women  load  on  her  heart    It  was  a  bright, 

soft  words,  and  kindness,  protection,  joyous  morning  ;  the  air  was  all  fresh 

and  the  obedience  and  trust  would  with    the    breath    of   lately-fallen 

come  of  themselves.    This  was  John  showers  ;  the  grass  and  leaves  were 

Haller's  maxim — a  good  one  in  its  sparkling  with  rain-drops  ;  the  birds 

way,  but  very  lenient;  he  was  scarcely  were  all  chirping  and  singing  in  the 

firm  enough  ;  he  gave  in  now  and  trees  and  bushes  ;  over  the  fields  the 

then;  a  pale  face,  reproachful  eyes,  light  of  an  autumn  sunrise  shone 

and  above  all,  tears,  unmanned  him ;  warmly  ;   it  was   a   bright^  cheeiy 

he  was  too  tender-hearted.    And  so  morning,  and  John  Haller  would  be 

Ethel  had  grown  up,  natural,  unaf-  expecting  his  niece  home  ;  he  would 

fected,  soft-hearted,  and  yet  still  a  stay  away  from  the  farmyiurd ;  he 

little   wayward,   still    lacking   that  would  sit  outside  in  the  sun^s  light 

patience  and  gentleness  under  trial  waiting   for   her,  listening   for  the 

which  Mr.  Haller  had.    She  was  im-  sound  of  her  phaeton-wheels  on  the 

pulsive,  rather  hasty,  and  very  proud ;  avenue,  longing  to  see  her — ^and  she 

and  I  think  it  was  this  same  pride  knew  all  this,  and  she  determined  to 

which  made  her  answer  "  Yes     to  go  home. 

Henry  Darrell's  offer  of  marriage.       When  Ethel  went  downstairs,  Mr. 

She  was  not  a  girl  lightly  to  fall  in  Darrell  was  not  yet  down ;  she  met 

love  with  any  man ;  she  had  loved  my  lady  in  the  corridor,  and  Ladv 

once,  and  that  love  would  last  her  Darrell  went  to  meet  her;  she  took 

life  :  she  couldn't  fall  in  love  again ;  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 
and  I  think  it  was  the  very  knowledge       "  Ethel,  dear,  I  am  so  happy,"  she 

that  she  still  cherished  that  love,  said,  and  the  gentle  lady's  eyes  filled 

that  made  her  determine  to  put  it  up  with  tears, 
^way   from    her    forcibly,   it    was       Ethel   didn't  speak;    she  stood 
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there  with  Lady  Darrell's  arms  round  gotten  that  she  may  be  forbidden  to 

her.  looking  down  on  the  carpet  go  home  now." 

"Of  course,  you  will  stay  here  Mr.  Darrellwas  smiling,  while  he* 

longer  now,  dear,"  Lady  Darrell  con-  helped  himself  to  sugar.    "She's  a 

tinued,  leading  her  favourite  down  captive  now.    Mr.  HaUer  must  come 

the  corridor.    "  You  won't  think  of  here  himself  to  release  her." 

going  home  now  ?"  He  had  called  her  Ethel :  he  had 

But  Ethel  answered  quietly,  smiled  upon  her  with  such  an  air  of 

"  I  promised  to  be  home  this  mom-  ownership,  the  Oenci  face  was  trou- 

ing,  Lady  Darrell ;  I  think  I  must  go.  bled. 

Uncle  John  will  be  expecting  me ;  ne  "  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  must  go  to- 

would  be  disapnointea."  day." 

Lady  Darrell  looked  at  her  little  "  Indeed  you  shan't" 

companion  with  surprise  in  her  mild  So  stoutly  said,  she  was  beginning 

face.  to  feel  like  a  prisoner  indeed,  but  she 

"  But  what  will  Henry  say  1"  she  smiled, 

asked.  "  Uncle  John  will  be  expecting  me.'' 

She  had  always  been  brought  up  to  "  We  can  send  a  message." 

think  that  an  affianced  husband  nad  "  No,  no,  indeed  I  will  go." 

full  authority  to  order  his  fiancee's  Mr.  Darrell  didn't  say  any  more 

goings  out  and  comings  in  ;  she  had  then,  but  his  dark  face  looked  gloomy, 

been  very  obedient  to  all  Sir  Hugh's  All  this  was  very  odd,  very  unac- 

little  wishes  in  the  days  when  he  was  countable,  and  he  didn  t  speak  any 

wooing  her.  more  to  his  fiancee. 

"  I  hope  he  won't  mind  much  ;  but  When    breakfast    was    over,   he 

I  think  I  must  go."  accompanied    the    ladies    into    the 

Ethel  spoke  quietly,  but  firmly;  drawingroom.    There  was  an  awk- 

she  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  wardness    in    this    lovemaking,    it 

go;  she  was  longing  to  be  at  home  in  was  forced  and  unnatural;  he  stood 

the    dear   old    Grange   house;   she  close  to  Ethel,  he  even  laid  his  hand 

dreaded  Mr.  Darrell's  wooing.  on  hers,  when  it  rested  on  the  table, 

"  Sir  Hugh  will  be  home  to-night,"  and  she  didn't  withdraw  it,  but  there 

my  lady  ventured  once  again.  was  no  nestling  nearer,  no  fond  link- 

"  I  shall  come  over  some  time  to-  ing,  it  was  a  httle  passive  hand,  and 

morrow,  and  see   Sir   Hugh,"  Miss  then  he  said — 

Haller  answered.     But  she  dreaded  "  Will  you  take  a  turn  with  me, 

her  lover's  interference.  Ethel,  on  the  terrace  ?" 

The  gong  began  to  sound,  and  there  Miss  Haller  looked  at  her  watch, 

was  a  silence.  "ten  o'clock,"    she  said,  "and  the 

The   colour    came   flushing    into  pony-carriage  will  be  here  at  half- 
Ethel's  face  when  Mr.  Darrell  came  past" 

into  the  room  ;  she  half  rose  from  her  "  Are  you  really  going,  then  ?" 

chair  as  he  walked  over  towards  her.  "  Really  and   truly,"   and   Ethel 

A  fear  came  over  her,  for  there  was  laushed.    She  was  no  hypocrite,  she 

no  one  in  the  diningroom  but  Lady  couldn't  pretend  to  be  m  love  with 

Darrell,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  ;  this  dark-faced  gentleman,  but  she 

for  a  moment  Henry  seemed  irreso-  felt  that  she  was  treating  him  oddly, 

lute,  then  he  took  the  little  hand  and  ungraciously,  and   so  she  made   an 

held   it ;   he   wasn't  ashamed ;   he  effort—"  But  we  can  take  a  stroll 

wasn't  a  man  given  to  blushing,  or  for  the  half-hour,  if  you  like,  I  hare 

looking  foolish,  out  somehow  he  was  nothing  to  do." 

rather  taken  aback,  it  was  a  rebuff,  It  was  rather  a  cavalier  way  of 

ever  so  slight,  but  still  he  felt  it ;  treating  an  affianced  husband  :  but 

he  was  annoyed,  and  he  didn't  speak,  Mr.  Darrell  knew  this  young  lacy,  he 

as  he  took  his  place  at  the  table.  thought  her  cold  and  careless,  but  she 

"  Ethel  is  talking  of  going  home,  was  a  change  from  those  warm  fo- 

Henry,"  my  lady-said,  as  she  began  reign  ladies  with  whom  he  had  min- 

to  busy  herself  with  her  tea-makmg.  gled  so  much  ;  she  was  shy,  too,  he 

"  Groing  home  1"  and  Mr.  Darrell  s  thought,  but  that  would  wear  off  in 

dark  eves  sought  the  Cenci  face  in-  time, 

quiringly.    "I  think  Ethel  has  for-  Out  into  the  terrace  they  went, my 
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lady  could  see  them  walking  up  and  Belfish,  and  selfish  people  neyer  loie 

down  iu  the  sunlight  past  the  win-  strongly:  had  he  been  aproudma2, 

»do\V8,  and  they  were  tallying.    They  he  wouhl  never  have  spoken  th<^ 

had  stopped,  standing  still  together  last  words,  ho  woiil  J  have  held  him- 

by  the  stone  balustrade ;  Mr.  Darrell  self  so  injured.     But    he  was  Lot 

was  looking  on  the  soft  face,  and  ho  proud  in  such  ways ;  he  had  not  the 

said —  amour  propre  which  makes  men  sen- 

**  Ethel,  do  you  love  me  V  sitive  about  such  things :  he  was  rair. 

It  was  a  very  natural   question,  so  vain  that  he  found  it  very  hard 

considering  hisrelations  to  that  pretty  to  realize   that    here  was  a  youog 

girl,  but  she  paused  a  long  time  be-  country  lady,   a   girl  who  bad  B«n 

fore  answering.     She  did   not  love  little  or  nothing  of  the  world,  who 

him,  and  she  was  not  going  to  pretend  lived  like  Miranda  in  a  sort  of  d^ 

that  she  did,  and  when  she  spoke  her  sert,  seeing  no  one  ;    and  yet,  wheD 

voice  was  gentle,  had  more  softness  lie  invaded  her  solitude,  when  he  saw 

in  it  than  he  had  ever  heard  before.  fit  to  cast  favourable  eyea  upon  her, 

"  No,  Henry*  I  am  afraid  I  do  not."  she  proved  that  her  heart  was  m»le 

He  didn't  speak  for  a  few  minutes ;  of  much  more  impenetrable  stuff  than 

he  didn't  ask  her  why  she  had  pro-  Miss  Miranda's.     She  didn't  fall  in 

mised  to  be  his  wife;  he  was  not  love  with  this  Ferdinand,  whom  Panie 

a  passionate  man,  he  was  not  going  Fortune  had  thrown  in  her  way,  but 

to  upbraid  her,  or  plead  to  her,  he  then  Ethel  had    had  other  persona 

only  said  very  quietly,  '*  Do  you  think  besides  gray-bearded  Prosj^ero,  and 

you   will    ever   learn   to   love   me,  the  monster  Caliban,  from  whom  to 

JSthel  V*  derive  her  beau  ideal  of  what  a  man 

"  I  will  try."  should   be  :   she  had    very  distinct 

There  was  the  same  softness  in  her  ideas  on  tliis  subject, 
voice,  and  big    tears  were  stealing       Now  Mr.  Darrell,  being  so  intensely 

into  her  eyes.  vain,  was  fully  persuaded  that  it  only 

"  It  will  all  come  in  time,"  Mr.  required  a  little  time.      "  When  ehc 

Darrell  said,  "  when  we  know  each  knows  me,"  he  kept  telling  himselu 

other  better."  "  she  won't  be  able  to  help  falling  in 

And  Ethel  whispered,  "  I  think  it  love  with  me."    These  were  his  own 

will."  She  had  prayed  so  passionately  thoughts  :  but  he  was  hurt,  too :  he 

that  Buch  love  might  come  into  her  couldn't  aeny  that  she  was  very  hard 

heart,  the  tears  were  falling  now  down  to  gain,  verv  cold— strangely  unlike 

on  her   hands,    on   the  stone   flat,  anyoftheotnef*  women  witnwIioiDA^ 

There  was  a  great  despair  filling  all  had  been  brought  into  contact  And 

her  heart — she  felt  that  she  had  been  this  piqued  him  :   he  wouldn't  givj 

raah  and  cruel,  she  had  behaved  very  her  up — "  I  will  make  her  like  me  I' 

wickedly  in  accepting  Henry  DarrelL  And  Knowing   his  own  strength  of 

But  he  wasn't  a  sensitive  man—  purpose,  he  did  not  despair  of  that 

his  vanity  was  hurt,  that  was  all,  but  liking   coming  at  no  very  remote 

he  didn't  feel  any  sorrow.    He  was  period. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

TBB  NOkLm  PAKT. 

MYlady  satinherlong  drawingroom,  her  mind's  eye,  there  was  another 

In  her  big  easy  chair,  with  her  many-  picture. 

coloured  wools  all  spread  around  her ;  A  cold,  bare  barrack-room,  sndi  ae 

and  ever  and  anon  she  looked  out  on  dwell   in   fond   romantic    womeflV 

the  sunlit  terrace,  on  those  two  lovers  minds,    bleak   prison-walls,  and  • 

standing  by  the  close  railing,  lights  sunny-haired,  blue-eyed  young  hero, 

andshadows,far-ofifmountains,anabig  in  an  indistinct  uniform.    It  mig^t 

trees  waving  near,  a  flood  of  golden  be  militia,  dragoons,  or  even  deputy 

light,  a  matfs  dark,  eager  face,  agirls  lieutenant,  for  my  lady  was  not  well 

soft,  saddened  one,  a  picture-scene,  up  in  war  harness ;  and  then,  ti* 

11uswhichmyladylookedupon,andin  tender-hearted  melancholy  sou],  h^ 
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picture  grew  hazy  and  indistinct,  for  drove  by  to-day  not  stopping ;  little 
the  tears  that  were  filling  her  eyes  to  children  bobbed  their  curtsied  greet- 
overflowiug,  and  falling  down  upon  ings  to  her — rosy-faced  school  chil- 
lier coloured  wools.  The  phaeton  dren,  with  their  bundles  of  books  and 
from  the  Grange  is  at  the  door  in  home-made  bread,  trudging  along  the 
another  minute,  and  Ethel  comes  in  to  lanes.  Miss  Haller  nodded  to  these 
say  good-bye.  The  Cenci  face  is  pale  little  tramps,  and  smiled  on  some  of 
to-day.  There  is  some  of  that  look  them,  but  she  didn't  stop  to  chat  with 
in  the  wild  eyes  which  Guido  has  them.  She  was  in  no  humour  for 
painted.  Why  docs  my  lady  drop  talking  to-dav ;  her  heart  was  heavy 
ner  needles  and  wools  all  in  a  heap  on  and  cold  within  her.  She  drove  by 
the  carpet  and  take  the  slender  and  through  the  village,  past  Major 
girlish  form  to  her  heart,  and  cry  as  Townscnd*s  snug  cotta^,  with  \\A 
she  has  never  cried  since  the  day  when  grass  plot  and  flower-beds,  and  bnsh- 
her  good  fat  manufacturing  mother  rose-trees,  on  down  the  villagie  street ; 
handed  her  over  to  Sir  Hugh,  bidding  by  the  rows  of  red  brick  Doll-houses, 
him  "  be  a  good  husband  to  her" —  and  tin v  spick  and  span  shops.  Mrs. 
her  wedding-day,  when  she  had  left  Jones  the  draper  peeped  through  her 
a  very  happy,  luxurious  home  for  a  forest  of  laces  and  ribbons  and  new 
life  all  cold  as  winter.  autumn  fashions,  to  see  who  was  driv-* 

They  were  alone  ;  Mr.  Darrell  was  ing  through  the  high  street  at  such  an 
waiting  outside  on  the  stone  steps,  unfashionable  hour  of  the  day.  and 
and  Lady  Darrell  whispers,  "Goa  thenbobbedbackagain,  withan  "Oh. 
bless  you,  Ethel,"  through  her  tears.  Miss  Haller,  o'  the  Grange !"  and 
Altogether  this  new  step  in  EtheFs  then  a  whispered  confidence  across  the 
life  seems  to  be  a  sad  one.  counter  to  some  favoured  customer ; 

And  Ethel  says  never  a  word ;  "An'  they  do  say  here,"  and  more 
she  cannot  cry ;  she  only  kisses  the  whispering,  the  gist  of  which  was, 
warm,  tender  face ;  she  has  found  a  that  Miss  Haller  "  may  marry  the 
woman's  sympathy  at  last.  And  then  Laird  if  she  will."  Mrs.  Jones  id- 
she  hurries  away,  out  into  the  cor-  ways  knew  everybody's  affairs  much 
ridor,  past  the  picture  faces — past  better  that  they  knew  them  them- 
that  Guido  with  the  strange  agony  selves ;  but  she  never  originated  a 
in  it,  out  to  the  stone  steps.  story— there  was  always  some  one  be- 

Mr.  Darrell  is  there  to  help  her  in  :  hind  the  scenes  insinuated  by  "  An*  I 
he  is  all  attention— a  very  model  was  told  for  a  truth ;"  and  again,  "  an* 
Romeo — ^so  tender,  so  devoted.  He  they  do  say,"  and  soforth.  She  was 
tucks  the  deer-skin  well  round  her,  the  village  oracle,  as  good  at  a  story 
and  then  a  little  dog-skin  hand  comes  as  half  a  dozen  Tam  o*  Shanters,  or 
out  to  bid  him  good-bye.  The  same  as  many  gossiping  crones.  She  re- 
frank  hand,  the  violet  eyes,  look  quired  no  village  tree  to  inspire  her, 
earnestly  upon  him  for  a  moment,  a  yard  measure,  a  roll  of  flannel,  or  a 
There  is  almost  remorse  in  that  look,  box  of  tapes  and  spools,  stood  her  in 
"  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,"  he  says,  good  stead.  Miss  Haller  drove  by 
and  then  a  shake  to  the  reins.  Jones  unconscious  of  the  interest  which 
jumps  up  to  his  place,  the  little  Shet-  garrulous  Mrs.  Jones  was  throwing 
land  bounds  forward.  "  Good-bye  !"  over  her,  drove  on  through  the  village, 
and  Mr.  Darrell  is  left  standing  alone  and  up  the  hill  in  the  direction  of 
on  his  wide  steps.  the  farm-house.    Up  this  hill  she  let 

Down  the  avenue,  under  the  lime  the  reins  hang  on  the  pony's  neck } 
and  chestnut  trees,  past  that  little  she  leant  back  and  said  to  «fones — 
by-path  which  winds  past  the  lake.  "Did  the  master  go  to  the  farm 
Miss  Haller  is  driving  the  Shetland  this  morning,  Jones  V* 
so  hard  that  old  Jones  thinks  it  his  *  No,  miss  ;  master's  waiting  fot 
duty  to  keep  drawling  into  the  back  you.  I  think  he  did  half  expect  like, 
of  her  head,  "Steady  !  miss— steady  I "    that  you  might  ha'  been  thinking  b* 

Past  the  moss  banks  where  grew  coming  home  last  night,  for  he  waited 
Freddy's  ferns  and  flowers,  ^ong  on  down  be  the  meadow,  looking  to- 
pleasant  roads,  by  many  hedge-rows  wards  the  'ouse  very  lonely  like.'° 
and  clumps  or  trees,  and  little  shiny  Ethel  said  nothing.  Lonely  1  Were 
cottages.  Ethel  was  well  known  in  there  coming  days  when  he  would  b6 
many  of  those  cottage  homes,  but  she    lonelier  still  ?    She  hoped  not  They 
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were  at  the  gate  now,  and  she  drove  Ethel  has  forgotten  all  her  troabltf 

in.    A  short  winding  avenue,  shaded  now,  she  is  smiling^  her  own  boobj 

in  with  trees— a  pebbly  little  avenue,  smile,  which  lights  up  her  whole  vooog 

with  grass  banks  sloping  from  it    A  face,  and  puts  a  sparkle  in  her  mvrt 

minute  more  and  Miss  Haller  drove  eyes.    This  home  of  hep^  althoogh 

up  to  the  farm-house.    There  stood  at  times  a  lonely  one,  is  a  happier 

big  roughly-clad  John  Haller,  with  home  to  her  than  ainr  other  the  whole 

his  wide-awake  hat  pulled  over  his  wide  world  could  afiorcL 

eyes,  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  be  home  again,*' 

for  tnebroken-hearted  man  did  smoke  she  says,  and  then  the  amile  fades 

sometimes,  like  other  men,  under  the  away  out  of  her  face,  the  violet  eyes 

porch,  under  bright  leaves.     What  fill  with  tears,  she  is  easily  melted  in 

a  world  of  love  flooded  Ethel's  heart  these  days,  those  idle  tears  oome  often 

as  she  looked  upon  him— this  good,  to  her  eyes,  she  knows  not  whj.    And 

honest  man,  whose  whole   life  was  then  Ethel  left  old  Sally,  and  hurried 

such  a  blameless  one ;  so  true,  so  away  to  her  own  little  room, 

tender  to  her.  I^w,  Miss  Haller  was  soft-hearted, 

John  Haller  was  one  of  those  men  and  veiy  sensitive ;  her  nature  was  so 

whose  lives  glide  on  *'  like  rivers,"  true,  and  all  this  welcoming,  tha 

unruffled.    S&  had  that  spotless  repu-  little  world  of  love  and  admiration 

tation  without  which,   Shakespeare  which  lived  in  this  her  home,  sunk 

tells  us.  men  are  but  *'  gilden  loam,  or  deep  into  her  heart,  wakened  all  the 

painted  clay."    His  was  a  face  with-  good  feelings  there,  stirred  up  the  old 

out  a  date.    There  was  the  light  of  fond  recollections  of  days  for  ever  past 

youth,  the  shadow  of  care.    It  was  and  gone  when  she  had  been  but  a 

a  face  with  a  story  in  it,  but  the  story  child,  with  die  joys  and  little  sorrows 

was  not  an  evil    one — it  was  one  of  a  child.    She  was  a  woman  now, 

which  had  chastened  and  softened  the  '*  with  the  heart   and    hopes  of  a 

man,  leaving  him   patient  and  re-  woman." 

signed.  Did  she  sink  upon  her  bed  and  sob 

He  smiled  so  gladly  as  Ethel  drove  and  cry  1  no  ;  dia  she  stand  at  the 

up ;  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  window  in  the  sunlight,  and  aolOo- 

pipe  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  as  he  quize  1    no  ;    did   she   feel    utterly 

went  forward  to  meet  her.  The  sound  miserable,  and   despairing,    because 

of  the  carri^e- wheels  over  the  gravel  now  she  could  never,  never  many  a 

had  roused  Fairy  from  his  doze  in  the  certain  golden-haired  dragoon  whom 

sun,  and  he  was  jumping  and  barking  she  still  loved  above  all  others  f  no ; 

round  the  basket-carriage.     Happy  certainly  not    Then  she  must  have 

welcome  !  so  much  love  !    Surelv,  if  been  a  veiy  cold-hearted  yoimg  lady, 

in  some  things  EtheFs  life  had  been  I  hear  my  reader  critics  cry.     Not 

unfortunate,  there  was  still  much  of  so,   oh !  men  and  women ;  not  so 

what  was  good  and  pleasant  in  it.  indeed.    She  stood  a  brave-hearted. 

The  Shetland  is  standing  nodding  spirited  little  lady,  who  would  not 

his  head,  and  Ethel  is  hiding  her  face  give  way  in  this  hour  of  tribulation ; 

against  her  uncle^s  tweed  breast.  who  would  not  acknowledge,  even  to 

"So  glad  to  see  my  little  puss  back  herself,  how  greatly  she  still  loved 

again,"  ne  is  saying,  and  he  looks  that  blue-eyed  young  deceiver  who 

ffkd,  too;  his  pleasant,  sunburnt  face  had  proved  fedse  to  her  in  hr  lands. 

18  smiling  down  upon  her,  and  then  He  was  worthless,  unworthy  of  mtck 

Ethel  passes  into  tne  house.    She  has  love,  her  story  books  all  recorded  the 

other  welcomes,  for  it  is  a  rare  thing  falseness  and  dishonesty  of  men.    It 

for  Miss  Haller  to  leave  her  home.  was  nothing  strange  to  her.   No  voice 

Old  Sally  has  her  cozy  smile,  and  spoke  to  her  saying — 

words  of  love,  too.  «tO  closed  about  by  narrowing  nuUMry 

^Tdj  sunbeam  back  a|;ainV'  she  waUa, 

cried,  m  her  cheeiy  old  voice ;  "  why,  What  knowest  thou  of  th«  world  and  aO 

Miss  Ethel,  my  beauty,  it  has  been  ita  lights 

lonesome  night  an'  day,  since  you  ^^  shadows,  aU  the  wealth  and  an  the 

.went"  ^^-^ 

Mrs.  Bird  is  holding  John  Haller*s  She  had  lived  in  a  world  of  her  own, 

niece  by  both  of  her  hands,  looking  amons  storied   people,  thinkmg  as 

with  such  proud  fond  eyes  upon  her.  they  tnought,  and  those  storied  heroes 
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and   heroines,  had  all  very  strange  looked  up  to  them,  there  was  nothing 

romantic  ideas.    The  eaUants  who  contemptible  in  a  love  which  could 

rode  away  leaving  loyelom  maidens  hide  itself,  and  kill  itself,  and  be  for- 

to    mourn  their  loss,  were  all  such  gotten,  and  these  were  tne  thoughts 

^worthless  shallow  persons.  The  maids  m  Etoel's  mind.    She  remembered 

who   pined,  and  wept,  and  wasted  ber  promise  to  her  affianced  husbfmd, 

their  years  in  vain  regrets,  were  all  "I  will  try  to  love  you,"  and  she 

such  contemptible  young  women,  so  didn't  repent  of  having  so  spoken ; 

Bpintless  1   her  heroines   stood   out  and  yet  it  was  not  of  her  fiancd  that 

prominent,    the    brave    women    of  she  thought,  it  was  of  some  one  else 

Chaucer*s  true  romance,  these,  and  for  whom  she  said,  "  I  have  a  comer 

the  proud  Roman  dames,  were  all  her  in  my  heart  that's  sorry  yet  for  thee." 

heromes.     She  admired  them,  she 
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That  snug  parsonage  house,  with  not  forgotten,  she  it  was  who  gave 
its  crowd  of  tall  chimneys,  its  trees,  them  half  their  charm, 
and  rookery,  its  old-fashioned  gar-  On  that  Monday  evening  the  Rev. 
dens ;  was  a  lonely  triste  place.  There  Mr.  Gray  sauntered  o£f  in  the  direc- 
were  rooms,  and  rows  of  rooms,  and  tion  of  the  village,  with  what  inten- 
still  the  little  Rector  who  only  occu-  tions  I  know  not,  perhaps  on  parish 
pied  two  or  three  of  the  cheeriest  of  business,  it  might  be  to  see  old  Mrs. 
these,  felt  like  Marianna  in  her  moated    Ambrose,  who  was  deaf  and  blind, 

f ranee,  he  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set;  and  who  never  was  the  wiser  of  his 
eara  phantom  footsteps  and  voices  visits  ;  perhaps  it  was  to  call  at  the 
sounding  in  lonely  places,  saw  the  schools,  and  see  what  new  knowledge 
shadows  fall  upon  the  wall  and  floor,  the  little  village  Adams  had  gained 
and  was  lonely,  even  unto  death.  during  the  last  week  :  he  was  not 

Many  rooks  cawed  in  the  sur-  going  to  a  tea-party,  for  he  had  on 
rounding  trees,  the  lowing  of  cows  his  thick  boots,  and  his  hair  was  not 
sounded  in  the  evening  time,  and  the  brushed  into  do^'  ears,  as  on  such  great 
owFs  shrill  cry  at  night  There  was  a  occasions.  Gromg  out  to  tea,  with  the 
desolateness  and  mighty  loneliness  all  Rector  was  a  great  event :  his  toilet 
about  The  young  I&ctor  had  felt  this  on  such  occasions  was  a  wonderfully 
loneliness  growing  upon  him  more  and  elaborate  business ;  he  oiled  and  per- 
morelatterly,  for  in  nis  dreams  some-  fumed  and  brushed,  and  tugged  at 
times  he  would  people  the  rooms  with  his  ill-made  coats  to  make  them  lie 
many  faces,  lights,  and  voices,  and  the  smoothly  on  his  plump  little  figure, 
pattering  of  children's  feet  over  the  Since  the  days  when  poor  un^nly 
boards^  tne  ring  of  piano  notes,  and  a  Goldsmith  strug^ed  to  make  himself 
voice  smging  '*  Love  thee,  dearest,"  in  beautiful  before  his  "  Jessamy  Bride," 
the  twilight  I  am  sure  no  other  man  had  taken 

If  theKector  thought  more  of  such  the  same  pains  to  decorate  his  funny 
things,  than  of  his  sermon,  and  the  figure.  Mr.  Gray  did  not  get  his 
conversion  of  a  sti£f-neckedgeneration,  coats  from  Pool,  or  any  other  great 
it  wasn't  his  fault,  poor  Tittle  man,  man,  and  consequentlv  they  would 
for  he  was  only  a  mortal  after  all  wrinkle  on  his  round  shoulders.  But 
Every  Sunday,  regularly,  he  called  to-ni^ht  he  was  not  going  to  a  tea- 
many  erring  men  **  brethren,"  and  drinking,  at  least  no  premeditated 
prayed  with  them  to  be  forgiven  tea-party,  but  who  knows  old  Major 
trespasses  which  with  him  were  very  Townsend  might  meet  him  wandering 
few ;  a  few  worldly  thoughts,  a  slight  about  the  village  and  carry  him  per- 
hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  force  to  the  cottage  to  tea,  for  the 
Egypt,  dreams  of  a  far-off  bishopric,  Maior  was  a  verv  hospitable  old  man, 
of  a  palace,  and  good  living,  such  and  such  things  had  happened  before. 
thoughts  would  intrude  themselves ;  And  so  the  Rector  did  change  hia 
but  to  do  him  justice,  even  in  these  coat,  and  made  a  few  mild  improve- 
dreams,  Milly's  humble  presence  ^as    ments,  and  then  he  sauntered  off 
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through  the  fields.    A  bright  autumn  shiver  where  he  stood  by  the 

eyening,  below  in  the  vaUey  lay  the  looking  in.     Mr.   Bell  is  a  maurait 

village,  blue  curls  of  smoke  went  «i<;>^  1  am  afraid — a  lost  8heep»  ui 

sailing  away  towards  the  sky  from  fact. 

many  chimneys,  a  fog  hung  on  the  There  is  young  Tom  Holland,  one 
mountains,  but  such  mists  never  fell  of  the  village  doctors,  who  gets  him- 
in  the  valley — below  was  sunshine  self  sent  for  to  the  club  on  "  urgen: 
and  clear   pure   air.      The    Rector  pressing  business,"  and  then  sighs  aad 
roamed  on  slowly,  thinking  perhaps  laments  that  he  "  never  gets  a  quie: 
of  his  sermon,  which  weekly  lay  on  minute,"  and  so  passes  away,  leaving 
his  mind  like  a  nightmare,  for  he  was  the  whole  room  with  the  impresci^ii 
not  an  eloquent  man,  he  had  not  the  that  he  is  a  great  practitioner,  t^e 
command  of  either  words  or  ideas,  leading  physician  in  the  town. 
and  for  six  days  he  laboured  regu-  Tom  is  standing   with  his  whole 
larly  to  produce  on  the  seventh  only  mind  in  the  game,  for  he  has  been 
one  of  those  mysterious  yarns  which  betting  sixpennies  recklessly  with  the 
left  one  with  the  idea  that  the  pink-  dissip«T*ed  bell.     There  is  lazy,  good- 
faced  little  man  had  had  some  great  for-nothing  Captain  Bowler,  the  mi- 
idea  in  his  mind  which  he  could  not  litia  adjutant,  who  infests  the  billiard- 
put  into  words,  which  puzzled  him-  room  from  morning  to  night,  to  tie 
self  and  startled  some  of  the  couKre-  utter  desertion  of  a  pretty  wife  slJ 
gational  wiseheads,  such  as  Tom  Uol-  houseful  of  babies  ;  but  he  never  btts 
land  the  doctor,  who  would  flush  and  for  fear  of  losing,   and    only   plaja 
mutter  "by  Jove!  "quite  angrily,  and  when  he  is  safe  to  win;  he  smokes 
say  afterwards  that  it  was  a  shame  anybody's  tobacco,  and  grows  boozy 
and  a  scandal  to  see  a  fellow  like  that  towards  the  close  of  the  evening  on 
filling  such  a  position.  everybody's  shandygaff;  he  is  ano- 

Perhapa  he  was  thinking  of  deaf  ther  mauvaU  sujeij   and   over  him 

Mrs.  Ambrose,  wondering  whether,  the  Eector  sighs,  too,  for  he  is  deaf 

through  the  medium  of  her  speaking-  to  all  exhortation, 

trumpet,  he  might  be  ultimately  en-  But  all  these  persons  are  compara- 

abled  to  reach  her  understanding,  tively  uninteresting  to  our  Rector. 

and  speak  exhortations  to  her  at  last.  He  is  a  little  shocKed  to  see  Migor 

Who  knows ;  people's  thoughts  are  Tully  playing  pyramids  and  smoking: 

the  only  things  which  really  and  truly  he  had  always  lived  under  the  delu- 

belong  to  them,  which  no  one  can  sion  that  the  major  was  a  godly  man; 

take  from  them  or  share  with  them,  he  sits  every  Sunday  beside  nis  big 

and  so  the  Rector  went  dreaming  wife  repeating  the  responses  atten- 

along.  tively,  listening  to  any  lengtii  of  ser- 

He  wandered  by  the  club,  it  was  mon,  with  his  face  drawn  into  sucli  t 

dusk,  and  the  eas  was  lit   in  the  religious  contortion.     The  Rector  ii 

billiardroom  ;   the  blinds  were  up,  a  little  shocked,   but  not  surprised, 

and  the  Rector  outside,  peering  into  for  hypocrisy  is  the  clergyman's  ^/< 

this  paradise,  which  was  shut  to  him.  noity  following  him  everywhere, 

coula  see  the  faces  of  the  assembled  But  it  was   another  feeling  than 

gentlemen   there.    There   was  that  regret  over  this  castaway  that  held 

noisy  vul^r  Bell,  the  agent,  the  only  the  Rector  clinging  to  the  club  rail- 

man  in  the  whole  world  whom  the  ings.     Old  Mivjor  Townsend,  in  one 

meek  cler^man  well-nigh  hated.  Mr.  of  the  arm-chairs,  in  the  comer  of 

Bell  was  just  now  playing  a  game  of  the  room,  was  talking  with  Captain 

pyramids  with  Migor  Tully,  who  had  Bowler  vehemently:  he  was  fighting 

for  once  evaded  his  vigilant  spouse,  over  again  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

and  who  was  a  new  man  in  conse-  showing  how  he  would  have  acted  in 

quence,  who  was  layUig  on  his  half-  the  great  Duke's   place:  he  would 

crowns  very  freely,  and  even  smoking  have  won  the  battle  in  a  very  dif- 

a  cheeroot,    Mr.  Bell  looks  flushed,  ferent  way.     The  Hector's  eyes  were 

and  seems  to  be  tiUking  loudly,  symp-  following    all   his    movements;  his 

toms  that  he  is  m  his  cups,  not  a  heart  stood    still    with   expectation 

very  unfrequeut  occurrence  at  this  when  the  old  gentleman  stood  up  for 

hour  of  tne  evening ;  he  has  rapped  a  moment  and  shouldered  his  indk- 

out  a  few  curses  within  the  last  few  ing-stick  (for  he  had  no  crutch).  **and 

minutes,  which    made    the  Rector  showed  how  fielda  were  won,^  But 
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the  Major  sat  down  teain— he  ^aa  "  Yoi)  know  I  do,  Gray." 

evidently  going  to  make  a  night  of  The  Rector  was  so  far  a  true  Ohris- 

it.      The   ^disappointed    clergyman  tian,  that  he  always  accepted  an  apo- 

looked   at   his  watch,    it  was  nine  logy. 

o'clock.    The  bang  of  the  club  door,  *'  I  try  to  do  my  duty,"  be  said,  in 

a  great  slap  on  his  plump  shoulders  a  quiet  tone.    "  If  mv  aetiona  are 

roused  him,  his  5e^tfnoir  the  flushed,  mistaken.  I  cannot  help  it    Erery- 

billiard-playing  Bell,  was  standing  be-  one  has  thiE^ir  trials." 

Bide  him.  **  Of  course  they  have,  lots." 

"  Hallo,  Rector,  playing  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Bell  pronounced  this  last  word 

eb  1"  ^Uotsh"  to-night,  and  he  repeated  it 

The  little  Re^^or  staggered  to  his  several  time& 

feet,  so  to  speak,  for  the  large  agent's  "  And  I  shay,  Gray,  come  along 

friendly  salutation  had  well-nigh  up-  with  me  and  have  a  cup-o'-she." 

Bet  him.  The  Rector  translated  this  last  part 

'*  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Bell,"  he  said,  into  an  invitation  to  partake  of  a  cup 

with  pink  dignity.    "  I  take  no  in-  of  tea ;  but  he  answered,  more  insor- 

terest  in  such  things.    I  happened  to  row  than  in  anger, — 

be  passing,  and  seeing  some  faces  I  "  Thank  you,  no,  Mr.  Bell.   I--.—." 

thought  I  knew,  I  paused  to  make  ^*  Come,  now,  no  excuses,  shir ;  I'll 

certain."  take  none,  and  I  shay  you  musht 

"  Haw  I  haw  I"  laughed  the  noisy  come— 'pon  my  life  you  musht" 

a^ent    "Adam  taking  a  peep  over  The  night  air  was  beginning  to  tell 

his  shoulder  back  into  Paradise,  eh )  on  Mr.  Bell's  articulation  ;  it  was  be- 

Oome  now,  Rector,  have  you  no  recol-  coming  even  more  mysterious,  and 

lection  of  ever  having  handled  a  cue  a  great  pity  for  the  lonely  sister  of 

yourself,  a  long  time  ago  perhaps  1"  this  lost  sheep  came  into  the  kindly 

"  Mr.  Bell,  I — ah— I  am  not  accus-  clergyman's  heart.    Perhaps  she  was 

tomed  to—"  waiting  lonely  for  the  coming  home 

"Oh  nof  of  course  not,  all  that's  of  the  prodigal.    Should  he  do  a  kind 

forgotten  now  ;  but,  on  your  honour,  act  and  bear  him  back  to  her  ?    Yes, 

Rector,  have  you  never  had  a  brandv  he  thought  he  would.     One  more 

and  soda,  or  winked  at  a  pretty  girl,  |;lance  into  the  gas-lit  room  ;  all  there 

eh  )    Come,  now.  try  and  rememoer :  just  the  same.    The  click  of  the  balls, 

vou're  not  so  old  out  yon  can  remem-  the  noisy  voices,  the  frasranoe  of  to- 

ber  twenty-five  years  ago."  bacco,  and  the  Major  stillfighting  the 

Mr.  Bell  was  always  facetious,  but  Battle  of  Waterloo.    He  sighed — 

to-night  he  was  positively  insolent,  "  Well,  thank  you,  I  will  go." 

the  plump  Rector  thought    He  was  And  then  he  walked  off  with  hia 

not  quite   himself  either,    and    he  charge  down  the  street    The  shop 

reeked  of  stde  tobacco.    Altogether  windows  were  all  closed  ;  many  tiny 

the  little  Christian  was  disgusted ;  he  bedroom  windows  had  lights  in  them, 

took  a  step  back ;  he  drew  himself  for  this  little  valley  town  was  a  very 

up :  he  grew  pinker  still  while  he  primitive   place.      And   then   they 

spoke.  paused  before  the  comer  house.  There 

"Mr.  Bell— sir,  I  think  you  can  were  lights  streaming  from  the  draw* 

hardly  think  what  you  are  saying,  ingroom  windows ;   soft   strains  of 

I  think,  sir,  you  cannot  realize  the  music  stole  out  over  the  geranium 

enormity — the — the  heavy  charge — a  pots  and  empty  mignionette  boxes ; 

clergyman— and — and  altogether,  sir.  the  lonely  watcher  was  evidently  try- 

I  think  I  will  wish  you  good  evening.''  ing  to  drive  away  dull  care  with  "  On, 

"  No,  hang  it ;  that  is  why  the  would  I  were  a  bird.'*    The  Rector 

d .     Oh !    beg   pardon  ;    never  opened  his  eyes ;   certain  rumour^ 

mind,  I  don't  mean  it — ^no.    I  say,  concerning  the  land  agent's  menage 

Rector,  confound  it,  don't  go  ;  I  want  came  before  him,  and  he  almost  re- 

to  speak  to  you,  'pon  my  word  I  do,  pented  having  undertaken  this  mia- 

and  stay,  I  swear,  I  think  you  one  of  sion. 

the  best  fellows  going."  Mr.  Bell  was  making  violent  plunges 

This  confused  apology  was  wrung  with  a  latch-key  at  the  letter-box, 

from  the  agent,  by  a  vision  of  his  after  each  of  which  ineffectual  plunge 

gaunt  domineering  sister.    He  took  he  muttered  a  suppressed  "Sham  it!" 

*  the  little  man  by  the  arm—  which  pieces  of  blasphemy  made  the 
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Borrowfol  Rector  repent  even  more  of  her  painful  position.     He  is  pityiii 

his  weaknesa  her,  and  she  is  silent. 

"Will  you  allow  mel"  he  said.       There  is  a  tea  eauipage  on  aHttli 

gentlv  taking  the  kev  and  opening  round  table,  and  Miss  Bell  hasgliiied 

the  door :  and  then  they  passed  into  over  towards  it. 
the  house.  "  Sit  over  here,  Mr.  Gray,  near  nse ; 

The  agent  was  well  oflf,  and  his  it  is  such  an  age  since  we  have  Lad  s 

house  was  a  comfortable  one ;  plea-  talk  together,   and   I  have  so  many 

sant   carpets;   soft,    airy  curtains;  things  to  ask  you."  ^ 
dainty  covers,  and  an  air  of  enugness       It  is  quite  domestic  ;  two  little  cri[i« 

in  the  drawingroom.  Miss  Bell  ceased  and  saucers,  for  the  agent  never  takes 

to  desire  to  become  a  bird  as  the  door  tea ;  two  little  silver  spoons,  aod  tie 

opened  to  admit  her  brother  and  the  Rector's  pink  face  opposite,  when  i 

Rector.     She  rose,    a  tall   woman  voice  says  suddenly — 
with  a  rather  high  nose,  and  bright       "  What  the  d — 's  all  this  f  *' 
dark  eyes.    Miss  Bell  had  been  hand-       Mr.  Bell  has  been  reading  the  pap-er 

some,  and  she  still  possessed  that  air  in  his  arm-chair.      Mi&s  Bell  pa^t^  '- 

of  confidence  and  ease  which  hand-  she  is  quite  accustomed  to  her  bn>- 

some  women  always  have.    She  re-  therms  language,  but   to-night  she  is 

ceived  the  Rector  graciously  smiling  shocked. 

upon  him,  although  it  was  more  than        "  Howard,  I*m  pained  to  hear  you 

a  month  now  since  he  had  stood  in  speak  so.    Oh,  Howard,  where  do  you 

her  chintz-covered  drawingroom.  She  expect  to  go  to  V* 
was  glad  to  see  him  coming  back,        "Fm  afraid  we'll  ail  go  to  some 

as  it  were,  to  his  allegiance,  and  she  very  hot  place  if  we  don't  look  ont ; 

was  a  little  annoyed  to  think  that  he  but  that's  not  the  question.     ^^b<> 

had  heard   that  "  Would  I  were  a  the  deuce  would  ever  have  thought 

bird"— such  a  worldlv  ballad  1     But  Well,  no  matter." 

nevermind.    She  wiU  make  it  up  by-       Miss  Bell  was  curious.      On  sny 

and-by.    by   givine    him   the    "  Te  other  occasion  she  would  have  de- 

Deum^*  and  half  a  dozen  hymns.   An  manded  an  explanation,  perhaps  eveo 

odour  of  stale  tobacco  has  crept  into  snatched  the  newspaper,  out  tneKec- 

the  room  with  the  entrance  of  the  tor's  presence  restrains  her.    She  only 

two  gentlemen,  and  there  are  little  throws  a  look  full  of  love  and  sorror 

wrinkles  round  Miss  Bell's  nose  as  at  the  large  figure  in  the  arm-chair, 

if  she   smelt    the    tobacco  ;    little  and  the  tender-hearted  Rector  is  be- 

wrinkles  on  her  forehead,  too,  as  if  ^nning  to  think  Iier  quite  an  sugel 

she  didn't  like  it ;  but  as  the  Rector  m  foigiveness. 
is  present  she  only  says —  He  walks  home  that  night  in  the 

"  Would  you  mind  raising  the  win-  moonlight ;  he  is  thinking  of  two  vo- 

dow  a  little,  Howard  1"  men,  both  angels  ;  he  is  in  a  sad  per- 

Howard  drives  blindly  for  the  win-  plexity.    There  is  the  coarse  aunt's 

dow,  upsetting  on  his  way  a  work-  **  Gk>od  night,  old  fellow,"  ringing  {" 

table,  the  contents  of  which  lie  in  his  ear ;  he  positively  hates  that  Dig 

ruins  on  the  floor.      Red    patches  man. 

come  into  Miss  Bell's  cheek  bones ;       ^*  Would  she  ?     Oh,  would  she  T' 

her  eyes  sparkle  stransely ;  but  as  the  the  Rector  is  asking  himself  incredn- 

Rector  is  there  she  only  says —  lously.    He  is  away  in  a  new  dream. 

**  I  think  you  had  better  sit  down,       But  when  he  stands  in  his  soh'taiy 

Howard.    Never  mind  the  window,  house,  when  he  feels  once  more  the 

thank  ypu."  intense  loneliness,  he  is  penitent ;  for 

The  Kector  thinks  this  patientlady  he  has  in  dreams  so  often  peopled 

quite  a  martyr;  but  Howard,  who  those  lonely  rooms  with  faces:  he 

reads  an  ominous  tale  in  the  pointedly  has  so  often  listened  to  the  jingle  of 

polite  tone,  obeys,  and  slinks  into  an  a  harpsichord,  and  a  voice  singiug* 

arm-chair.  '*Love   thee,    dearest,**   that  those 

There  is  an  awkward  pause,  which  things  have  now  become  parts  of  bis 
I  think  the  lady  might  have  relieved ;  life,  living,  real  blessings,  and  he  can- 
but  she  knows  the  Rector  understands  not  put  them  away  from  him. 
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To    keep    up    or    rouse  a  spirit  of  Peon,  and  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  would  be 

patriotism  among  reasonably  indif-  eapecially  useful  at  the  present  time.  .  .   . 

ferent  nationalists,  skilful  writers  and  ^®y  differed  materialljr  from  one  another 

orators  record  in  books  or  present  to  ™  °**"!Jl  *:^»'^*?»  ^^^  «?  •f*^^  »»y  ^ 

assemblies  the  unselfish  and  splendid  'T.fl^T^^'H^J^^-^  ^\  '^^l^^" 

deeds  .and  sacrifices  of  deadUes.  ^^^^  .^^o^  ^^^^"^  ^^  tS 

A  spirit  of  piety  and  Chnstian  zeal  is  i^  their  wives  we  hare  a  beautiful  exempli- 

strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  the  lives  fication  of  Christian  matrons,  aiding  and 

of  the  early  Apostles,  and  confessors,  cheering  their  husbands  amid  trials  and 

an  d  martyrs.  It  the  gifted  authoress  of  persecutiunss  and  rejoicing  in  theur  faithf  ul- 

the  book  mentioned  below/ felt  in  her  i^«»  notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  the 

soul  that  a  relaxation  in  fervour  and  "'^orld.    Tender-hearted  and  womanly,  yet 

discipline  is  perceptible  among  the  **^**^®  '°^  enduring  they  show  us  what 

living  generation  of  her  people,  she  ?''^^  ^^™^"  ^'iV^?.^?"?***?.^^"^;* 

could  not  have  adopted  Tmore  wise  Jjo^e^^^ned  by  their  hasbands'unavoid. 

or  effective  means  than  she  has  done,  uxhese  eminent  Friends  unitedly  sUnd 

to  renew  the     first  love     and  keep  forth  as  noble  examples  of  the  conduct  and 

the    line    of   demarcation    between  principles  which  graced  the  earlier  days  of 

**  Friends  *'  and  other  professing  Chris-  Qaakerism,  in  the  church,  in  the  family,  and 

tians  sharply  defined.  in  the  general  community/* 

There  is  a  persuasive  eloquence,  a 

womanly  grace,  and  a  fervent  zeal  th«  «aiily  uf«  or  Mas.  pwwiiioToir. 

evident  all  through  the  volume,  well  The  father  of  Isaac  Pennington  was 

calculated  to  kindle  or  re-kindle  an  Lord   Mayor  of   Loudon,  in    1642, 

earnest  spirit  among  the  more  indif-  having  been  elected  Member  of  Par- 

ferent  of  ner  society,  but  with  this  we  liament  for  that  city  two  years  pre- 

have  no  direct  concern.    We  take  the  viously.    He  was  one  of  the  Com- 

book  and  examine  it  on  the  score  of  missioners  of  the  High  Court,  which 

its  literary  merits  or  defects.    We  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.   Isaac 

find  in  it  well  delineated  phases  of  became  the  second  husband  of  Lady 

life,  and  pictures  of  society  in  the  Springett,  whose  first  husband,  Sir 

seventeenth  century,  and  character-  William,  was  as  determined  a  foe  to  the 

istics  of  the  opposing  politics  of  that  unfortunate  king,  and  to  all  works  of 

troubled  time.  Furthermore,  we  meet  art  in  which  scriptural  or  church  cha- 

with  many  scenes  of  domestic  attach-  racters  or  incidents  were  pourtrayed, 

ment   and   happiness,  many   traits  as  the  bitterestRoundhead  could  desire, 

of  manly   endurance   and    courage,  The  mother  of  this  jlfero/uZ  ii>'<ric^/- 

many  quiet  manifestations  of  womanly  thy)  was  a  most  estimable  lady.    Lady 

amiableness,  constancy,  charity,  and  Springett,  ^  her  daughter-in-law,  left 

loving  services   rendered    to   their  the  following  account  of  her. 

rougher  relatives,  while  courageously  *'She  lived  a  virtuous  life,  oonsUnt  in 

suffering    the    rough    treatment     a-  morning  and  evening  prayer  by  herself,  and 

warded  to  principles  obnoxious  to  the  <>'*«»  with  her  children,  causing  them  to 

ruling  powers  of  the  day.    The  words  repeat  to  her  what  they  remembered  of 

of  our  authoress  will  be  more  to  the  !®^^  f^^J^  ^•^.  ^^J*^  Scriptures. 

purpose  here  than  any  observations  of  *  "ill*  ^J?iSii    Jl!!^       "iS!?*  "i"' 

nnr  AtEti  ^^^^  of  age  till  after  I  was  married  to  her 

our  o^^.  goj^ .  ^^  ^^  ]j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j.^^ 

with  me  and  died  at  my  house.     In  all 

THE  OBJ.CT  or  Tua  WORK.  ^y^^^  ^j^^  j  ^^^^^  ^  j  remember,  heanl 

**  This  work  originated  in  the  belief  that  her  say  an  improper  word,  or  saw  her  do  an 

a  Tolume  depicting  the  religious  and  domes-  evil  action.    She  spent  her  time  very  in> 

tic  life  of  Isaac  Pennington,  of  William  geniously,  and  in  a  bountiful  manner  be- 
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stowed  great  part  of  her  jointure  yearly  lived  as  they  live,  whose  maxim  is  to 

upon  the  poor,  in  providing  physic  and  sur-  enjoy  the  transient  amenitieB  of  this 

geiy.    She  had  a  yearly  jointure  of  abont  jj^  without  allowing  themselTCS  to 

twelve  score  pounds,  and  with  H  she  kept  y^  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  * 

a  brace  of  horses,  a  man,  and^a  maid.    She  £Qf^^fQ  state, 

boarded  with  her  only  brother,  Sir  Edward  j         Pennington,    to  whom    the 

^rai^yem^WliSfH^rr^^  doctrine    of    election^d   r^^^ 

dimmer,  ind  ip  the  winter  preparing  such  tion  as  t^^n  rnidersto^^ 

things  as  she  had  nse  for  in  physic  and  sur-  more  comfort  than  they  did  to  JLAOy 

gcry,  and  (or  eyes,  she  having  eminent  Springett,  met  her  in  society.     Iney 

judgment  in  all  three,  and  admirable  success,  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other, 

which  made  her  famous,  and  sought  to  (nc)  and  a  happy  union  was  the  result;  not, 

out  of  several  counties  by  the  greatest  per-  however, with  regard  to  relirious  peace, 

•ops  as  well  as  the  low  ones.  •   .   .   (Here  for  that  did  not  come  till  later.    The 

ieveral  surprising  cures  aw  recorded.)  marriage  took  place  in  16M,  when 

♦'In  the  villages  about  her  lodged  several  ,     ^  . ,  j.     ^            f           ^^  ji^P 

pitUents,  that  had  come  there  soraehundreds  V^^^^^^^ZJ^I^r^\^^l  Fnar 
S^mUeTto  be  under  her  care,  and  sometimes  husband  eight  years  older.  Joor 
would  remain  there  away  from  their  homes  years  later  they  took  POSSpMion  of  tbe 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year  at  a  time.  She  has  Grange,  m  the  pansh  of  _bt  f  etere, 
sometimes  had  twenty  persons  of  a  mominp:,  Cbalfont,  Bnckinghamshue.  HoW 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  attend  to.  I  they  were  induced  to  adopt  the  doc- 
have  heard  her  say  she  spent  half  her  rev-  trincs  and  practice  of  the  Society  of 
tnne  in  making  the  medicines  she  needed  Friends,  Mrs.  Pennington  has  thus 
for  these  cures."  left  on  record  :— 

"Whilst  I  was  in  this  (unsettled)  stale  I 

HSR  sscoND  MARRXAOB  AKD  cBoid  OF  ^^^^  ^f  ^  Qg^  people  Called  QuakcTB,  but  ) 

RKueioif.  resolved  not  to  inquire   after  them  nor  the 

Lady  Springett,  who  thus  writes  of  principles  they  held.     For  a  year  or  more 

her  mother-in-law,  was  left  a  widow  after  I  had  heard  of  th«m  in  the  North,  I 

at  twenty  years  of  age.    Soon  after  heard  nothing  of  their  ways  except  tlMj 

the  death  of  her  husband  she  gave  they  used  thee  and  <Aoti.  to  everyone,   and  I 

birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  she  named  ^''rl^Vnr^t!io^''^^l^Z^^Mi 

Galielma  Marfa,  after  her  father  and  ''^  ^^fg^J,^.^T**A^^l'^"*™^'.L*!J?!«? 

mother,  and  who  ultimately  became 

the  cherished  wife  of  William  Penn. 

Her  mother-in-law,  the  "  Lady  Boun-  despised  this  people,  I  had  eomethnes  a  de- 

tiful,"  just  mentioned,  lived  with  her  sire  to  auend  one  of  their  meetings,  if  I 

till  her  death,  four  years  after  the  could  go  unknown,  and  hear  them  pngr." 

birth  of  little   Guli.      The   young 

widow  seems  to  have  suffered  much  The  wished-for  opportunity  csmd 

mental  disquietude  on  the  choice  of  a  about  in  this  wise : — 

settled  rule  of  Christian  faith   and  »iOne  day  aa  my  husband  and  I  ww 

practice.     To  escape  from  the  tor-  talking  in  a  park,  a  man  that  for  a  Bttls 

ment  of  thinking  and  studying  with-  time  had  frequented  the  Qaakera*  meetingSt 

out  being  able  to  see  her  way,  she  saw  us  as  he  rode  by,  in  our  gay,  vam  sp- 

occasionally  entered  into  society,  and  P*"^    ^®  spoke  to  us  about  our  pride,  «t 

—  »■■  ■  - I    ....  <  ■  ■  » 

«  At  all  times  people  have  affected  to  address  their  superiors  in  4  differant  msBO« 
from  their  mode  towards  their  equals.  The  familiar  thee  and  thou  have  for  a  long  time  been 
MpUced  hy  the  plural  you  in  England  and  France,  as  if  Jacques  Bonhomme  orJohs  Smith 
would  imply  that  his  lord  or  other  superior  addressed,  was  equivalent  to  many  sach 
aa  himself.  The  German  peasant,  bent  on  further  refining  tlie  sentiment,  applies  to  the 
Herr  Qxaff  with  whom  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  allowed  to  converse,  the  term  tk^f 
(sie)  instead  of  j^ott(ihr)  as  if  to  make  the  social  disUnce  between  the  two  then  in  presence 
still  wider.  This  system  (French  and  German)  also  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  people 
not  on  familiar  terms  with  each  other,  the  tu,  tot,  cUh  and  dtcA,  being  reserved  for  Is- 
timate  communication.  The  preference  shown  by  the  Friends  for  thint  and  thee  sroee 
from  a  desire  to  set  all  members  of  society  on  a  social  level.  Why  we  nse  these  familiar 
terms  in  addressing  the  Creator  is  not  easily  explained,  unless  we  adopt  the  principle  in* 
slsted  on  by  the  soldier  when  reproved  for  using  the  name  of  his  commander  without  tor 
epithet  of  respect  atUched  to  it, — "I  didn't  aay  *Mr.  WolfT  no  more  th«n  i  would  Jt 
•  Mr.  C«sar'  or  *  Mr.  Aleo^ander. "'  ^ 
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which  I    scoffed,  aaying,    *He  a  public  mmded  not  the  cost   nor   the  pain,  \)v\ 

preacher  Indeed— preaching  on  the   high-  judged  it  would  be  well  vorth  my  utmost 

way!'    He  turned  back  again,  saying  he  cost  and  pains  to  witness  fai  myself  puch  % 

liad  a  love  for  my  husband,  seeing  grace  ia  change  as  I  saw  in  them— such  power  oyer 

his  looks.    He  drew  nigh  to  the  pales,  and  the  evil  of  human  nature.    I  had  heard  !( 

Bpoke  of  the  light  and  grace  of  God  that  objected  to  them  that  th?y  could  wo?k  no 

bad  appeared  to  all  men.    My  husband  and  miracles,  but   I  said  they  did  work  great 

he  having  engaged  in  discourse,  the  man  of  miracles,  in  that  they  produced  such  changes, 

the  house  comiiig  up,  invited  the  stranger  turning  them  that  were  in  the  world  and  in 

in.      He  was  but  young,  and  perceiving  the  fellowship  of  It  from  worldly  things.*' 
my  husband  was  too  able  for  him  in  the 

fleshly  wisdom,  said  he  would  bring  a  man  When    the    Blight    Value    set    On 

next  day  who  would  better  answer  all  his  human  life  during  the    civil  Ware  in 

questions  and  objections,  who,  as  I  after-  which  this  lady's  first  husband  took 

wards  understood,  was  George  Fox."  ^    determined   part    is    taken   into 

to  have  been  advanced  with  much  ef-  f'^^^f^  lol^  Jf^\  ^lt±  ^^^ 

feet,    but  one   quotation   from  our  1?   *^^  ^""''^^^  f  ?  P^¥^'   ^^^» 

Saviour's  words  took  fast  hold  on  tl^ough  possessed  of  morai  courage 

Mrs.  Pennington's  attention,    ^he  ^^^J"  Y^T^  ^fPn'  7«i^,^?^« 

doctrine  is  Sot  mine  but  His  that  ^^'^^?«  ^-^^/^^^  blood-sheddmg, 

Bent  me.    If  any  man  do  His  will,  he  even  in  self-defence. 

BhaU  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  ^oum  of  tbohas  «xwoop. 

it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  n.    i.  -i..    ..       /,«.«  i. 

myself."    She  adds:-"  Immediately  /^^?*  *^  *i™«  0«^S>  ^^^U^ 

it  rose  in  my  mind,  *If  I  would  for  ^^  ^^^  inarnage),ThoiMaBUwoQd, 

certain  know  whether  or  not  it  was  ^'    ^^^"^    Y\.  ^^  .*f*'    °^?f? 

truth,  which  these  people  upheld,  I  anon,  renewed  hu  acquaintance  with 

must  do  what  I  knew  to  be  the  Lord's  1^®. /^°°?«*^°5'    then    conBiating, 

^]|^">  besides    the    elder&    of    Gulielma, 

A  Christian  not  belonging  to  the  noYfi^^e^n  years  of  age,  and  three 

Society  of  Friends  might  here  natu-  children  born  of  the  second  marnaca. 

rally  ask-"  How  coiSd  one  in  the  The   Ellwoods  lived  at  Crowell,  in 

unsetUed  state  of  religious  feeling  Oxfordshire.    Hearing  that.the  Pen- 

which  then  swayed  Mrs.  Pennington,  ^ngton  s  had  come  to  reside  at  Ohal. 

know  what  was  the  Lord's  will,  or  ^^^^    *»   Buclunghamahire,   within 

how  was  she  to  set  about  doing  it  ?  "  fifteen  jmiea  of  them,  Thomas  and 

Ofcourse,  her  earnest-minded  biogra-  hia  father  paid  them  a  vi«t,  and 

pher  would  allege  that   her   heart  were  not  a  little  taken  aback  by  their 

being  well  disposed  to  do  what  was  reception.    This  is  the  junior's  ac 

pleasing  in  God's  sight,  the   Holy  count:— 

Spirit    would     not    fail    to    impart  "So  great  a  change  from  a  fre«,efcftofMrfr, 

inward  knowledge.     There  is  much  ^^^  comtly  sort  of  behavioor,  which  we 

in  this  proposition  which  people  of  '«nn»iy  ^d  found  them  in,  to  so  strict  a 

different  shades  of  Christian  belief  8^^*^?,,"f  ***«y  now  received  n.  with,  did 

will  grant  at  once,  though  disagree-  Stionof  i^d^ 

ing    as   to    degree   and    the     moduB  to  have,  and  had  now  promiied  ou^lves." 

operandu 

During  a  reasonably  long  period  in  The  presence  of  some  others  pre- 

which  she  experienced  severe  mental  vented  the  seeking  of  any  explana« 

conflicts,  she  did  not  attend  Friends'  tion,   and   young  Thomaa  did  no| 

meetings.    But  at  length  her  resolu-  improve  the  situation  by  seeking  bia 

tion  was  taken,  and  thus  she  relates  former  playmate  in  the  garden, 

the  result:—  «•  I  found  her  gathering  flowen,  attended 

*'  I  then  received  strength  to  attend  the  by  her  maid,  who  was  also  a  Quaker.   But 

meetings  of  this  despised  people,  which  I  when  I  addressed  myself  to  her  after  mj 

had  never    intended  to  meddle  with.    I  accustomed  manner, .  •  though  she  treated 

fonnd  they  were  truly  of   the  Iiord,  and  me  with  a  courteous  mien,  yet,  young  a* 

jfly  heart  owned  them  and  honoured  them,  she  was,  the  gravity  of  her  looh  and  b^ 

I  then  longed  to  be  one  of   them,  and  haviour  stmck  snch  an  awe  over  me,  thai 
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I  wu  not  80  moeh  muter  off  myself  u  to  fered  death.    Mr.  Pemungfecm, 

pnitne   any  farther  oonrerae  with   her.  not  baying  handled  the  filial  pen, 

Wherefore  taking  pudon  for  my  boldness  merely  deprived  of  his  propotj,  aad 

in  intruding  into  her  private  walks,  I  with-  imprisoned. 

drew^ot  without  some  disorder  of  mind.  ft  was  a  doubtful  mercy  to  mm 

"We  steyed  dmner,  which   was    very  the  liW  BOmi^  wd  1^^  thK 

handsome,  and  lacked  nothing  te  recom-  ••w*i¥wv»  "yu*^  ««*  *«-wi5«*  ■«««•« 

mend  it  but  the  want  of  mirth  and  pleasant  the  treatment  thw   rec^Ted   in  tiM 

discourse,  which  we  could  neither  enjoy  tower  at  the  hands  of  the  |^Teraor» 

with  them,  nor  by  reason  of  them  with  one  Sir  John  Bobinson.     AldenniUI  Fe&- 

another  amongst  oorselYes,  the  weightiness  nington  had  onoe  been  the  govenior 

that  was  on  their  spirits  and  countenanoes  of  that  building,  and  no'W  it  came  to 

keeping  down  the  lightness  that  would  haye  his  turn   to  be  ''kept  in  miserable 

been  up  in  us.    .   .  .    We  returned,  not  bondage  under  that  inhuman,  bloody 

greaUy   «t«fied  with   our   journey,    nor  g^i^y    t^^  Ueutenant  of   the  tower, 

knowing  particulariy  what  te    find  fault  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

for  want  of  air ;  and  when  they  had 

Burrough  began  to  speak,  and  his  to  raise  which  their  poor  i^toi  irero 

discouTM  soon  « touched  the  coov^  °^°  °^^'«®l*   *"  ^^«'^  *'>«*^  j»*^' 

ho^-TthrSderMwSl.«ha  fel^'Sll^t^^f.Xn  thi-"^ 

«tpreMedit^  meaning,  we  suppose,  ^i'S^^S^L^^rScS^rf 

that  he  probed  some  interior  sores.  :Kl^?TT„»SH^i.;»Lf.3!^^i« 

He  spoke  on  the  universal  free  graoe  *5??1  r^LucyHutchmson  s  memoin 


of  Cfod  to  all  mankind.    "TotLis,"  *'^i*L^!?i^°'*-^     «•_..._ 

as  the  narrator  tells, "  he  opposed  Se  _£tl**C^"^T^?*"^«^  "^ 

Calvinistic  doctrin^of  parfiSuh^and  ^^^  T"  ""I'rt *l^'?  9?*^ 

personal  predestination,   in  defence  2!.^^~"'.?'*^'?i<*^rte 

5f  which  indefensible  notion,  he  found  g^lJ?? "  ^^^'^1  ^LS 

himself  more  at  a  loss  than  he  ex-  ?°a'."''T''l*"  it«  name.    The  wbiim* 

pected.  .  .  .  James  Nayler  looked  J^iU'^^^'L^^"*"?  ^  ^T.^ 

Eke  a  plain,  simple  countmnan,  hav-  ?°!P»  *>/  '•«*?  f'??^^^^J^^ 

ing  the  appearance  of  a  hGsban^man  ^^^  ^'^^  December  19.  IWL 

or  shepheSLAs  my  father  was  not  ^"^J^^f  fff  J&SL*i:  ^^^ 

able  timaintain  the  argument  on  his  «*,^*'»  *•»?  T»7«^  "^P^SlS*  ^ 

side,  so  neither  did  Xy  seem  to  *^^hI'v!J^l^y'!J^rSSi^ 

drive  it  to  an  extremiiy  on  their  side ;  S^I*^n  S^%"'  f!t  ,!2^± 

but  treating  him  in  a  soft  and  gentle  P^    "  ^wu  v^J^ISlSS 

manner,  did,  after  a  whUe.  let  faU  j^  ^^ytr^^^J^^  '^  "^"^ 

the  disoontse,  and  then  we  withdrew  ""  *"y"'  ®^  London, 
to  our  respective  chambeiB." 

•om  OF  Tiioiua  nurooo'i 


Thomas  Ellwood,  who  eiqoyed  sodi 
We  next  find  Isaac  Pennington  intimate  relations  with  the  Penning- 
making  earnest  efforts  to  bring  his  tons,  was  the  son  of  an  estated  gentle* 
father  over  to  his  own  notions  of  man  residing  at  Crowell,  in  Bucking- 
what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.  The  hamshire,  and  one  who,  when  young, 
old  gentleman  did  not  give  way,  and  was  ready  to  draw  his  blade  in  a 
the  correspondence  seems  to  have  ter-  quarrel.  It  was  probably  a  great 
minated  about  the  time  when  some  trial  to  his  spirit  to  be  oUigM  to 
of  those  who  had  borne  a  part  in  omit  the  ordinary  terms  of  rtmwct 
bringing  about  the  death  of  tne  late  used  by  the  well-bred  people  of  the 
king  were  doomed  to  death,  and  world  to  eadi  other,  and  to  lay  aside 
others  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Six  all  adornments  in  dress,  but  he  mb- 
of  those  who  had  signed  the  king's  mitted  to  the  sacrifice.  He  thus  de- 
death-warrant,  and  four  officials,  su-  scribea  one  of  his  ordinaiy  mwtifica- 


] 
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tions,  on  ooeamon  of  appearing  among  sidered  it  as  a  day  set  apart  for  devo- 

his   former  fellow-etaaente  at  Ox-  tion,  and  rest  from  servile  work,  but 

ford  >—  not  in  the  strict  fashion  still  preva- 

"AknotofmyoldacquainUncesetpying  lent  in  Scotland. 
me,  came  to  m«.  •  .  .  When  they  ^  Young  Mr.  Ell  wood  rode  on  a  Sun- 
were  come  up  to  me  they  all  sainted  me  day  morning  from  Reading,  in  order 
After  the  omal  manner,  putting  off  their  to  be  present  at  a  religious  meeting 
hata  and  bowing,  aaying  to  me,  *  Tour  at  Mr.  Pennington's.  At  Maidenhead 
hamble  aenrant,  air,*  expecting,  no  doubt,  in  he  was  brought  before  the  warden,  to 
return,  the  same  from  me.  But  when  they  answer  the  offence  of  riding  abroad 
saw  me  stand  stUl,  not  moving  my  cap  nor  ^  ^he  Sabbath.  The  warden  being 
bowmg  my  kn«  m  a  way  of  oong^^^  ^^  ^^ie  point  of  going  to  church,  bade 
SS'ontLX,'^:;?^^^^^^^^^  the  cofuble  tSe  the  cnlnritto an 

upon  one  anotheragaln  for  a  while,  without  ™  t^^  ^^  return,  when  he  Would 

a  word  speaking.    At  length  the  surgeon,  nave  time  to  ezamme  mm. 
a  brisk  young  man  who  stood  nearest  to 

me,  clapping  his  hand  in  a  familiar  way  **  The  naming  of  an  inn  put  me  in  mind 

upon  my  shoulder,  and  smiling  on  me,  that  such  public-houses  were  places  of  ex« 

said,  *  What  1  Tom  a  Quaker  1'    To  which  pense,  and  I  knew  I  had  no  money  to  defray 

I  readily  and  cheerfully  answered,  *  Yes,  a  It.    Wherefore  1  said  to  the  warden,  *  Be- 

Quaker ;'  and  as  the  words  passed  out  of  fore  thou  sendest*  me  to  an  inn,  which  may 

my  mouth  I  felt  joy  springing  in  my  heart,  occasion  some  expense,  I  think  it  needful 

for  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  not  been  drawn  to  acquaint  thee  that  I  haye  no  money.* 

out  by  them  into  any  compliance,  and  that  At  that  the  warden  stared,  and  turning 

I  had  strength  and  boldness  to  confess  my-  quickly  upon  me,  said,  *  How,  no  money  I 

self  to  be  one  of  that  despised  people.**  How  can  that  be  ?    You  do  not  look  like 

a  man  that  has  no  money.'    ^Howeyer  I 

Thomas  Ellwood  snffered,  as  also  ^^^^'  «»»«*  T,  *I  tell  thee  the  truth,  that  I 

did  his  father,  while  he  remained  ^""^  "?  ™°«f y»  ""^  '  J«"  **  ^  forewarn 

at  home  after  formally  joining  the  ^l^  ^**  *^?*  ™*^''^*  ."t""*  ^"T^*  '°^ 

"    ."""*o  anjot   """Vr*'^  J.'^,^^^  charge  upon  the  town'    <  I  wonder,*  said 

society,  as  he  persisted  m  keeping  ^    ^trhat  art  you  haye  that  you  can  trayel 

on  his  hat  m  the  old  gentleman  s  pre-  without  money.    You  can  do  mon,  I  assure 

sence.     Hats  and  caps  were  taken  yon,  than  I  can.* 

from  him  in  succession,  so  was  pocket  *'  I  making  no  answer,  he  went  on : 

money,  so  were  buttons,  buckles,  &C.,  *WeU,  well,  but  if  you  haye  no  money  you 

when  made  of  the  precious  metals,  haye  a  good  horse  under  you,  and  we  can 

So  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington  distrain  him  for  the  charge.'    'But,*  said 


..ZIZ^   V  '' °  °    1     H      r       J  *w  *  Dorrowea  ootn  ine  norse  ana  the 

With  them  for  some  weeks,  they  found  g^^  ^oat*  With  that  the  wanlen,  hold- 
on  entenng  the  carriage  that  theu:  i^g  up  his  hands,  smiUng,  said,  'Bless  me! 
guest  was  hatless.  The  father,  some-  Ineyermetwith  such  a  man  asyou  are  before, 
what  chagrined  at  the  sight,  whis-  What!  were  you  set  out  by  the  parish?* 
pered  his  daughter,  but  while  she  Then  turning  to  the  consuble,  he  said, 
was  on  quest,  he  bade  good-bye  to  '  Haye  him  to  the  Greyhound,  and  bid  the 
his  visitors,  to  avoid  the  indignity  of  P«>P>«  ^  ci^^  to  him.*  *» 
seeing  his  son  covered  in  his  presence 
on  the  young  lady's  return.  So  to  the  Greyhound  was  Thomas 

The  following  amusing  incident  is  taken,  and  civilly 'treated,  and  even 

characteristic  of  the  social  and  politi-  asked  by  the  landlord  to  dine  with 

cal  condition  of  the  country  just  be-  himself  at  free  cost    But  our  man  of 

fore  the  Restoration,  and  of  the  low  seal  and  courage  did  not  find  himself 

state  of  Thomas  Ellwood's  finances,  free  to  accept  the  invitation. 

The  Puritans  regarded  our  Sunday  In  duetime  he  was  civilly  conducted 

exactly  as  the  Jews  of  ancient  days  by  two  constables  to  the  presence  of 

did  their  Sabbath.    The  Friends  con-  the  warden,  who  repeated  his  former 

*  An  acquaintance  of  oun,  who  has  found  fai  sundry  members  of  the  society  genuine 
friends  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word,  deliffhta  in  listening  to  their  correct  phraseo- 
logy, but  stiU  more  delighta  in  correcting  a  caiweaaindiyidaal  when  canght  uttering  such 
loledams  aa  ^  Thee  knows,**  "  Thee  sends.** 
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questions,  and  received  answers  the  allegiance  and  Bnoremacy  no  more 
same  in  import  as  before.  than  any  other  oath,  and  vould  per- 
"Then  h«  told  me  the  penalty  I  had  in-  Bist  in  holding  meetings  for  wor^ip, 
cnired,  which  was  cither  to  pay  so  much  forty  of  them,  including  Isaac  Pen- 
money,  or  lie  so  many  hours  in  the  stocks ;  niugton  and  Thomas  Ellwood,  wen 
and  asked  me  which  1  would  choose.  I  put  in  confinement  in  Oxford  sad 
iaid,  *  I  shaU  not  choose  either,  and  I  have  Aylesbury  gaols,  Ellwood  being  i 
ah^dy  told  thee  I  hare  no  money,  though  p,.iij,^ner  ^t  laree  in  the  hoUse  of  th« 
if  I  had  money  I  could  not  so  far  acknow-  ^larshal.  Of  coarse  they  encouraged 
ledge  myself  an  offender  as  to  pay  any;  but  v  . ,  hpartilv  and  all  took  cam- 
aa  to  lying  in  the  stocks,  I  am  in  thy  eacii  oiner  neartuy,  ana  auiooa^ 
power  to  do  iint4)  me  what  it  shall  plou^  §rt  m  suffering  for  conscience  «ke. 
the  Lord  to  suffer  thee.'"  ^ro™  among  the  tender  letteTB  wnt- 
«  .  Tx^i  u  /•  X.  >.  •  1  ten  by  affectionate  and  high  pnna- 
A  nice  little  "  configuration  aming  pi^  j  husbands  to  their  wives,  we  select 
on  tho  rehmous  aspect  of  the  thing,  tlie  conclusion  of  one  of  Isaac  Pen- 
the  warden  s  wrath  was  excited  by  the  ninffton's. 

yonngeroonstableconfirmingThomas's        \  .    , 

assertion  that  the  Christian  sabbath  ,  "Mydearh^myd^randtydcrton 

was  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  If  ^>  *^«t  •  \  ^*'7i*'T  5*  k    ^^ 

week,  whereas  the  Jewish  sabbath  "'," '"^'M'"^?*'^*'!  ^'^i^!^?J?S! 

>  11     '   "**^*««*»   »J""  vvfTi«M    B»v.^»»t«  ^£  ^^^  ^jjj  ^^  desire  me  unleM  a.9 

fell  on  the  seventh.  .     .    .However  pieaae  in  the  freedom  of  conacicnce  that  I 

the  man  m  bonds  was  dismissed  with-  ^^^^  ^  ^^     i  ^^  thine  reiy  much, 

out  fine  or  imprisonment^  thq  men  and  dedre  to  be  thine  eren  more,  acconUn^ 

in  office  having  done  their  spiriting  to  the  pureness  and  largeoess  of  my  lore  rt 

gently.    Hearty  and  kindly  was  the  the  inner  man.     When  the  Lord  plea«4h 

welcome  which  awaited  him  at  Ghal-  our  innocence  shall  be  cleared,  and  that 

font  which  is  now  our  reproach,  be  our  beauty 

In  alluding  to  the  visit  he  was  then  «°?^  JIV'^T  *^*^®  "«^A  '^.  *?o*^*  7"*^^*- 

making  at  the  Orange  he  says, "  Great  .  ",^y  dear  love  to  Guh  (Guhel^  ^ 

was  the  love,  and  nlanifold  tie  kind-  t^^^^f^^  mtle  o^  "" 
ness  whicli  I  received  from  my  worthy  ^ 

friends,  Isaac  and  Mary  Pennington,        The  judges  who  had  to  do  with 

while  I  abode  in  their  family.    They  Isaac  Pennington,  would  readily  hare 

were  indeed  as  affectionate  parents  given  him  his  liberty  on  his  simpi^ 

and  tender  nurses  to  me  in  that  time  note  of  hand,  that  he  would  not  plot 

of  my  religious  childhood.    For  be-  nor  aid  plotters  against  government, 

side  their  weighty  and   seasonable  for  they  were  convinced  of  the  man's 

Counsels  and  exemplary  conversation,  sincerity,  but  they  could  not  depart 

they  furnished  me  with  the  means  from  their  orders  to  require  bonds  and 

to  go  to  the  other  meetings  of  Friends  securities.    These  his  religions  pria* 

in  that  country  when  the  meeting  was  ciplcs  would  not  permit  him  to  pn>- 

not  at  their  own  house.    But  that  I  duce.     However,  some  compromise 

might  not  on  the  one  hand  bear  too  -was  made,  chiefly  on  the  govcrnmcn' 

much  on  my  friends,  nor  on  the  other  aide,  and  he  and  his  friends  treW  «t 

liandfbrgetthehouseofthraldom,after  at  liberty  early  in  1661. 
I  had  stayed  with  them  some  six  or 

seven  weeks,  from  the  time  called  bixwood  rxads  iiAtis  wrs  whaimil 

Easter  to  tl»t  of  mitsnntide,  I  took       ^y^  g^^^  afterwards  find  TbomW 

myleaveofthemandreturnedhome.^'  Hlwood  discharging  the  very  agree- 

rainms  u.  capt,v,tt.  ^^^  office  of  reader  to  MUton.  T*6 

_,    ,    ,      .        ...       ,  .  books  were  m  the  Latin  langua^a  itt 

Charles  8  wise  ministers  being  a-  which  tho  young  gentleman  wisned 

larmed  by  the  rebellious  freaks  of  the  to  exercise  himself,  having  allowed 

«RfthMonarchyMen''(MillenariAns),  his  early  acquired  knowledge  to  rust. 

forbade  all  meetings  for  religious  pur-       ,,^       .   ^     ^         ,     ,     ,  .  . 

poses  to  be  held,  except  in  the  ordinary         \  went,  therefore,  imd  took  a  lodipng  « 

Protestant   chircheS    and    chapela  ""J^^^^^^^^y^^^ 

This  was  not  done  so  much  through  thenceforward  I  went  ^ery  day  mthe  after- 

%  flpunt  of  intderance  as  a  desire  to  noon,  except  thejfim  day  ot  the  w^  and 

prevent   opportunities   for   plotting  sitting  by  him  in  his  dinhig-iDonL  asA  to 

aj^alnst  the  ffovernment     As   the  him  in  snch  books  in  the  Li^  tdaom  li 

'  ^"to  would  not  take  the  oaths  of  he  pleastd  to  hear  me  read. 
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«•  At  my  flist  reading  to  him,  observing  ascertain  from  their  outcries  in  the 

thAt  I  used  the  English  pronunciation,  he  next  room  that  it  was  carried  into 

told  me  that  if  I  would  not  only  read  and  effect.    The  prospect  here  being  none 

underaUndLatm  authors  but  be  able  to  f  ^^      cheeriest,    Thomas    passed 

converse  with  foreigners  either  at  home  or     ^^         .        ^         .^  j      ^^^    j , 
abroad,  I  must  learn  the  foreign  pronnncia-     »'"*v«gii  «,  w'wi   xi*  am>  Aaibu<^v  muvi 

tion.   To  this  conaenting,  he  instructed  me  *^^  rejoiced  m  the  exchange, 
how  to  sound  the  vowels,  so  different  from        »t  xhia  let  me  into  one  of  thefaiiealiwrni 

the  common  pronunciation  used  by  the  Eng-  that,  as  far  aa  I  remember,  1  waa  ever  in, 

liah  who  Anghce  their  Latin.  g^d  no  wonder ;  for  though  it  waa  now  put 

Mr.  Ellwood  having  in  part  forgot  ^  ^^  "^^^  ^  thia  house  h*d  be^  for 

i  :-  T^*;..  ««^  4.u«  J^.«^  «*„i^  ^f  Jt^  many  ages  the  Boyal  Palace  of  the  Kinga 

Lis  Latin,  and  the  new  style  of  pro-  ^f  t'ngland*  until  Cardinal  Wolaey  buUt 

nunciation  making  matters  more  dif-  Whitehall,  and  presented  it  aa  a  peace 

licult,  the  great  poet  zealously  came  offering  to  King  Henry  VIIL,  who  till 

to  his  aid.  then  had  hdd  his  court  here,  and  this  roond 

"  Perceiving  with  what  earnest  desire  t  ^^  called  the   King's  Dining-room.     In 

pursued  learning,  he  gave  me  not  only  all  ^^^S^  i'  ^»»  '*»r«  «core  feet,  and  had 

the  encouragement  but  aU  the  help  he  could,  breadth  proportionable.    .     .     The  floot 

For  having  a  curious  ear,  ho  discerned  by  ^^  covered  with  rushea.' 

"^^A  ^l""  ""^^A  ^  ^P^r^^^^i  r^*'  l^f"       Most  of  the  prisons  being  filled  on 

and  when  I  did  not,  he  would  accordingly  .|_.  t^„  «^  t  r        ai.^    -  -    jT         r 

atop  me,  examine  me.  and  open  the  most  that  day,  each  from  the  nearest  mee^ 

difficult  passages  to  me.    Thus  went  1  on  mg-houses.  the  mothers,  sistere,  and 

for  about  six  weeks'  time,  reading  to  him  in  WiVCS  of  the  poor  men  had  nO  small 

the  afternoons,  and  exercising  liiyself  with  lubour   and     EOrrow,    searching    Out 

my  own  books  in  my  chamber  in'  the  fore-  their    relatives    and  bringing  them 

noons."  food ;  for  it  was  beneath  the  notices 

But  the  climate  of  London  not  oftheHighMightinessesthatpresided 

agreeing  with  the  amiable  student,  T*  .i^^^i.i"?il  r  *"""?  if  ^'^^  »*^* 

he  waa  obliged  to  go  to  the  country!  breath  in  the  bodies  of  their  captive 

On  his  recovery  he  returned,  and  wis  touBeholds.    The  providential  Jore- 

kindly  received  by  his  master  in  Ian-  ?{8ht  of  the  Friends  obviated  some  of 

guagi,  who  appears  to  have  enter-  *'>«  otherwise    dm  resulte  of  thu 

teinwTa  great  Mteem  for  him.    The  T**""*  ,^ood-*iearted  matrons  took 

studies  were  proceeding  with  success,  ?°"8e  of  the  prisons,  and  saw  that 

when  a  new  descent  was  made  ra  *^«  ^"^  f^^  of  oiptives  werenot 

the  meeting-houses  of  his  inoffensive  allowed  to  starve.    Anne  ^vers  and 

co-reUgionSts,  and  all  that  could  bo  "'^"L  ^.*'^'^--"^-*'?t  7T'°' 

secure!  were  edged  in  prison,  ^''"f*  "t"*"  "'*   ^"^"^  *°  ?*®P 

6         f  jj^jj  jj^  jj^^  memory  of  our  contem< 

poraries,    presided    over   Bridewell. 

The  place  in  which  our  young  sta-  mate, 

dent  was  confined,  was  the  old  palace  •m...  .. .««»  ..  <i.'«.  ^^a...^..^  .v_ 

of  Bridewell,  so  .^led  fix,m  a^oly  were^^^nTl'io^l^S^r  U^^^ 

veil    m    the    neighbourhood,    dedi-  provided  aome  hot   victuala,  meotT ind 

cated  to  St.  Bridget.     He  being  the  broth— for  the  weather  waa  cold— otdering 

first  to  enter,  was  shown  across  the  their  servants  to  bring  these  things,  with 

yard  to  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  bread,  cheese,  and  beer,  came  themselves 

directed  to  ascend  as  high  as  he  could«  al^  <ind  havhig  placed  all  on  a  table,  mitb 

t^assing  a  fair  chapel  on  the   first  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  »*  ^»«  provided  for  ttios^ 

floor,  he  ascended  to  the  second,  and  ^^°  ^^  not  others  to  provide  for  them,  ot 

entered    the    Court-room.     Passing  ^T^k"""^       *  ^a  T^^^  '"*'  thenjaelves; 

through  it  he  found  himself  in  aS    ^i^ZCZ^^fi'^J^l^'^''^^ 
apartment  hung  round  with  black,    competent  number  of  such  guesta. 

and  having  for  sole  furniture  a  whip-  ^  Our  student's  worldy  wealth  at  thi« 

ning-post  m  the  centre  of  the  floor,  time  consisted  of  tenpenoe,  but  hia 

Thus  their  honours,  the  judges,  could  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to 

not  only  pass  sentence  on  culprits,  but  take  his  place  at  the  table,  *'  thougb 

*  Bridewell  waa  built  for  the  reception  of  Charles  V.,  in  152^    It  waa  givea  hf  £d. 
tird  YL,  in  1553,  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  to  bo  converted  into  a  workhouse. 
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the  sight  and  smell  of  the  hot  food  oovering     by    some    weU    devised 

was  sufficiently  enticing.*'    His  stock  queries   the    state    of    his   pocket, 

of  tenpence,  as  he  considered    the  pressed   twenty    shillings   on  bin. 

matter,  disqualified  him  from  a  seat,  This  was  soon  fullowed  by  theadyent 

which  he  accordingly  left  to  be  occu-  of  forty  shillinra  sent  from  the  kind 

pied  by  the  lord  of  twopence,  or,  hands  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Pennington,  and 

perhaps,  no  penny  at  all.    The  work  by  a  third  accession  of  twenty  shil- 

of  demolition  did  not  require  much  lings  from  the  still  unreconciled  Mr. 

time,  for,  as  the  narrator  remarked,  EUwood  senior. 
"  there  were  handB  enough  at  it  to       ,  ^..,^^^,  defrauding  any  of  the  «i»tni. 

make  light  work  of  it  ^^nts   of  the  acknowledgments  due  unto 

In  the  evemng  the  company  were  them,  mine  eye  looked  over  and  beyond  Uwa 

mformed  that  there  was  Wlthm  the  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  whom  {nc)  I  saw 

walls  a  chandler's  shop,  where  bread,  was  the  author  thereof,  and  with  thankfol 

beer,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  bacon  heart  I  returned  praises  and  thanksgiringi 

were  to  be  had  for  ready  money.  n°to  Him.    And  this  goodness  of  the  Lord 

Our  friend,  dreading  to  make  a  large  to  me  I  thus  record  to  the  end  that  all  into 

incision  in  his  small  stock,  requested  ^^"^  ^^^  ^*^»  may  come  may  be  en- 

the  agent  to  bring  him  a  penny  loaf.  «>"a6fd  to  trust  m  Him,  whose  mci^  - 

T»k^^-j««  «.-«  »..^^..«-»^  t,r  *.i.'L  ««^  ^^^  *11  his  works,  and  who  indeed  is  s 

The  order  was  executed  by  the  pro-  ^od  near  at  hand  to  help  in  the  needful 

duction  of   two    halfpenny   loaves,  time." 
which   answered  the   purpose   still 

better,  one  being  consumed  at  supper       Our  captive,  being  now  easy  on  the 

and  the  other  reserved  for  next  mom-  subject  of  supplies,  was  anxious  to 

ing*s  wants.    There  was  no  provision  be    usefullv   employed.     He  would 

for    comfortable    slumber.     Bushes  have  joined  the  toilers,  but  for  want 

were  on  the  floor,  but  these  were  sorry  of  skill  was  content  to  get  work 

substitutes  for  pallet  and  mattress,  from  a  hosier  in  Cheapside.    "So 

Some  who  feared  not  for  the  moiTOw  J  employed  myself  in  making  nigbt 

sent  for  a  pound  of  candles,  and  these  waistcoats  of  red  and  yellow  flannel  for 

being  lighted  and  distributed,  the  women  and  children.    And  with  this 

poor  men  kept  walking  backwards  I  entered  myself  among  the  tailors, 

and  forwards  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  sitting  cross-legged  as  they  did,  and 

well  or  ill.  so  spent  those  hours  with  innocency 

Worn  out  by  fatigue,  our  narrator  and  pleasure,  which  want  of  business 
at  last  gathered  some  rushes,  spread  would  have  made  tedious." 
them  under  a  table,  and  keeping  on  After  two  months*  confinement, 
his  hat.  and  resting  his  head  on  the  examinations  took  place  with  the 
lower  tramework,  he  lay  down,  and  usual  result  The  oaths  of  allegiance 
slept,  till  wakened  up  by  the  cold,  and  supremacy  being  tendered  and  re- 
He  then  arose,  walked  about,  was  fused,  they  were  sent  back,  this  time  to 
joined  by  others,  and  the  circulation  Newgate.  Here  the  accommodation 
being  restored,  they  sought  slumber  was  so  insufficient— the  poor  cresr 
again,  which  was  again  attended  by  tures  bein^  overcrowded,  and  obliged 
the  dismal  feel  of  cold.  to  lie  in  tiers  over  each  other,  as  in 

Next  day,  those  provided  with  passenger  ships  of  the  present  time, 
friends  and  families,  were  accommo-  that  it  was  enough  to  induce  a  pesti- 
dated  with  beds,  which  were  decently  lence.  A  prisoner  having  died  end- 
arranged  along  the  walls.  Our  poor  denly,  passers-by  were  pressed  in  to 
Friend  was  obliged  to  abide  by  his  hold  an  inquest,  and  one  sturdy  old 
rushy  couch  for  four  nights.  At  the  citizen,  who  was  stopped  mnch 
end  of  that  time,  one  who  had  been  a^inst  his  will,  inflict^  no  small 
furnished  with  a  hammock,  being  fright  on  the  prison  officials  by 
liberated,  resigned  it  to  Ellwooa,  threatening  an  exposure  of  the  in- 
who  thenceforward  slept  like  the  son  terior  economy  of  the  prison.  He  pro- 
of a  king,  much  better,  in  all  proba-  bablf  kept  his  word,  for  next  day  Sir 
bility.  William  Turner,  one  of  the  sheriff 

Before   the  memorable  tenpence  bringing  the  Bridewell  porter  along 

was  expended,  relief  came.  A  brother  with  him  to  Newgate,  sent  up  for 

of  Isaac  Pennington's,  who  had  es-  all  who  had  been  brooght  thither 

caped  the  raid,  hearing  of  his  friend's  from   that   roomy    builmng,  spoke 

incarceration,  visited  him,  and  dis-  kindly  to  them,  regretted  their  present 
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uncomfortable  state,  and  gave  them  Bridewell,  and  walked  on  the  crisp, 

leave  to  return  to  their  former  lode-  frosted  roads  all  the  way  from  Lon- 

ment  with    their    good-natured  old  don  to  Ohalfont,  and  was  received  as 

keeper.  a  child  by  Isaac  and  Mary  Penning- 

»»The  Sheriff  bidding  us  farewdl,  the  ^^     .        .,  .     .  r  x.-    j,      i.. 

porter  of  Bridewell  came,  and  told  na  we  ^  inuring  this  term  of  his  teaching, 

knewourwaytoBridcwellwithouthim,and  Gulielma  now  a  beautiful,  amiable, 

he  would  trust  us.    Therefore  he  would  not  and  accomplished  young  woman,  was 

stay,  nor  go  with  us,  but  left  us  to  take  our  sought  for  in  marriage  by  many  in 

own  time,  so  that  we  were  in  before  bed-  whose  opinion  her  ample  dowry  did 

time.  Then  went  we  up  again  to  our  friends  not  derogate  from  her  personal  attrac- 

in  Newgate,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  tions  and  real  worth.    She  behaved 

what  had  passed,  and  having  token  a  solemn  ^ivUly  and  affably  enough  to  all,  but 

l«ive  of  them  we  made  up  our  packs  to  be  ^^^jj  ^^p^  ^^J^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^l^^^ 

^"We   walked  two  and   two   abreast,  suspected  the  young  tutor  for  having 

through  the  Old  BaUey,  into  Fleet-street,  iDiDroved  his  opportunities  m  rides 

and  so  to  Old  BridewelL    It  being  about  ^^^  walks  more  than  a  penniless  man 

the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  streets  like  him  should  in  conscience  have 

pretty  full  of  people,  both  the  shop-keepers  done.    However,  he  seems  to  have 

at  their  doors,  and  passengers  in  the  way  conducted   himself  with  much   pru- 

would  stop  us,  and  ask  us  what  we  were,  deuce  and  circumspection,  and  neither 

and  whither  we  were  going.  When  we  told  to  have  uttered  nor  exacted  VOWS  nor 

them  we  were  prisoners  going  from  one  professions.     For  our  part  we  should 

IT^^'^Zf^l^l^T^^^^^  t-ve  liked  to  see  this   intercourse 

keeiisr!'  *  No,»  said  we, « for  our  word  which  crowned  With  marriage,  for  we  can 

we  have  given,  is  our  keeper.' »  scarcely  conceive   a   young  man  m 

Ellwood  s  position,  and  a  young  wo- 

Edward  Burrough  died  in  Newgate,  man  in  hers,  remaining  in  mutual  in- 

a  victim  to   the  pestilential  atmo-  difference.    Let  us  now  look  after  the 

sphere  of  the  place.  Shortly  after  the  man  whose  faithful  and  affectionate 

return  to  Bridewell,  our  friend  and  spouse  she  was  to  ba 
his  brethren  were  liberated.     Mrs. 
Webb  supposes  that  the  King,  at  the  ,„,  ^^,^  ,.•-«,..*-  — - 

.     .  F^  i»     tr  A.     -R?  11      /  THB  YOUTH  OF  WILLIAM  PSlfW. 

intercession   of  Margaret  l^ell  (see 

Fells  of  Swarthmoor  Halt)  had  inter-  William  Penn  was  of  the  same  age 
posed,  and  procured  their  freedom,  with  Gulielma,  «.^.,  twenty  years  of 
Early  in  1663  all  the  imprisoned  age  in  1664.  He  liad  been  indoctri- 
Friends  were  set  at  liberty.  Some  nated  with  Quakerism  at  Oxford,  and 
few  instances  only  have  occurred  in  afterwards  expelled  for  refusing  to 
the  history  of  human  society  similar  wear  the  college  cap  and  gown,  and 
to  the  voluntary  return  of  Thomas  avowing  his  adopted  principles.  Ad- 
Ellwood  and  his  comrades  to  prison,  miral  Penn,  his  father,  after  making 
It  is  nearly  inconceivable  that  such  unsuccessful  trials  of  flagellation  and 
men  could  have  been  put  in  the  same  solitary  confinement,  sent  him  to  the 
category  with  plotters  of  rebellion.  Continent,  where  a  couple  of  years 
The  inoffensive  people  were  soon  again  spent  among  very  polite  but  not  over- 
molested,  and  the  King  enjoined  by  his  moral  society  in  richly  furnished  cha- 
advisers  not  to  interfere  again.  He  teaux,  sent  him  back  with  little  of  the 
remained  passive  till  the  visitation  of  outer  or  inner  man  distinguishing  a 
the  plague  when  he  insisted  that  the  Friend.  His  father  put  him  next  to 
Friends  should  be  all  set  at  liberty.  studv  the  law,  and  he  doubtlessly 
When  Thomas  Ellwood  was  left  to  would  have  distinguished  himself  in 
himself  again,  he  would  gladly  have  the  Courts,  but  the  plague  broke  out 
returned  to  the  author  of  '^  Paradise  in  London,  and  the  Admiral  suspect- 
Lost,"  for  further  improvement  in  ing  from  his  seriousness  that  his 
Latin,  but  his  dear  friend  Isaac  Pen-  thoughts  were  again  converging  to- 
nington  was  in  much  need  of  a  classic  wards  Quakerism,  despatched  him  to 
tutor  for  his  children,  so  through  pure  the  Viceregal  Court  of  the  Duke  of 
gratitude  he  devoted  himself  to  their  Ormond  in  Dublin.  During  his  resi- 
i  m  provement,  and  lived  in  the  family  dence  here  he  accompanied  the  Duke's 
for  seven  years.  We  may  fancy  the  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  on  a  military 
brisk  state  of  his  spirits  the  day  he  left  expedition  against  Carrickfergus,  in 

vox*.  LXX.--NO.  CCCCXX.  45 
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which  he  exhibited  mat  coolness  and  undeceiving  friends  and  enemies  on 
courage,  and  thereby  merited  the  that  head,  oy  expressing  his  firm  be- 
high  encomiums  of  the  Duke  and  his  lief  that  Jesus  Christ  was  True  God, 
Court  Hisportrait  was  taken  during  consubstantial  with  the  Father.  These 
his  abode  in  Dublm  in  the  armour  other  words  of  his  that  follow  express 
which  he  wore  at  the  sie^e.  We  the  belief  of  the  generality  ci  Chzis- 
make  the  followinff  extract  with  some  tians  >- 

national  self-complacency :—  u  i  pretend  to  know  no  other  name  by 
"  The  Viceregal  Court  in  Dublin  at  that  "^^^^  remiaion,  atonement,  and  aalvation 
period  was  said  to  be  the  purest  in  Europe,  ca"  be  obtained  but  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sa- 
and  remarkable  for  its  re6nement  and  men-  ▼*o«*'i  ▼^o  *■  th^jwwer  and  wisdom  of  God. 
tal  cultiration.  We  are  told  it  was  to  a  As  for  justification  by  an  fanputed  righteous- 
great  extent  free  from  the  vulgar  excesses  ^^  I  still  say  that  wh^oercr  beliera  m 
that  preraUed  in  the  gay,  dissipated  society  Ch"**  «*»»"  ^J^  remission  and  jnatifica- 
of  the  Court  of  the  Second  Charles.  Hence  ^^^  *>*»*  ^'^^  >*  ™'»^  ^  """^  bdicf,  such 
it  suited  Penn's  tastes  and  tendencies  to  a  ^»*b  as  can  ««  more  "^.^^^°^  ^^ 
degree  that  the  latter  never  could.  He  ^'^  •  "Ody  without  a  spint.  Wherefore, 
therefore  remained  in  Dublin  for  a  consider-  ^  ««ert  that  true  faith  comprdienda  cvan- 
able  time.'*  gehcal  obedience." 

Having  proceeded  after  his  Dublin  _^is  imprisonment  t«)k  place  in 

season  to  ^angarry,  in  the  county  of  1669.    He  was  rel^  after  eight 

Cork,  to  attend  to  matters  on  his  month£^conflnement»  Mid  soon  after 

father's  estote,  he  happened  to  be  f«led  ftiom  Bristol  to  Cork,  being  al- 

present  at  a  Friends'  meeting  in  the  ^^^,1^  \l^  ^*<^^er  to  resume  his  care 

city  where  Thomas  Loe,  his  Oxford  ^^  **^«  Shangany  estate. 

tejicher,  took  his  turn  to  preach.  ,^^ood  aaA«i  « PAUAnis.  ««- «  «. 
The  early  impressions  and  sentiments  *"'^"""  ■*^"'  fa«adim  i«n-  a  «. 
strongly  tOoK  possession  of  him  again,       At  the  time  of  the  great  plague, 

and  from  thatnight  he  neyer  wavered  Milton,  desirous  of  leaving  liondoD, 

in  his  religious  convictions.    One  of  applied  to  his  friend  Thomas  Ellwood, 

the  meetings  was  disturbed  by  the  who  installed  him  in  a  farm-house 

constables,  and  the  congregation  sent  ^^bt  Ghalfont,  where  he  would  have 

to  prison.  William  would  not  give  bail*  paid  him  many  visits  but  persecution 

and  so  was  confined  with  the  rest  He  arose  in  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly  in 

was  soon  set  free,  however,  and  sum-  consequence  ofthe  Earl  of  Bridgwater's 

moned  home.    The  Admiral,  mindful  taking  offence  at  Isaac  Pennington's 

of  the  failure  of  corporal  severity  in  style  of  addressing  him,  as  he  would 

the  former  instance,  took   matters  neither  call  him  /*  My  lord,"  nor  sub- 

Snietly,  especially  as  the  young  gen-  scribe  himself  his  *' humble  servant" 

eman  still  wore  the  plumed  hat,  the  Isaac  and  his  friend  Thomas  were  im- 

cloak,  the  long  curls,  the  rapier,  &c,  prisoned.    The  estate,  which  though 

appertaining  to  the  accomplished  ca-  formally  confiscated,  had  been  left 

vafier  of  the  day.    The  hat,  however,  with  the  family,  was  finally  with- 

he  did  not  remove  in  his  father's  pre-  drawn  from  their  use.    Gulielma  and 

sence.    Finding  him  persistent  in  his  her  maid  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  at 

adherence  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  Bath ;  Mrs.  Pennington  took  a  house 

the  Friends,  he  at  last  fairly  turned  in  Aylesbury,  to  be  near  her  husband, 

him  out   of  doors.     He  became  a  and  the  released  tutor  took  lodgings 

preacher  among  the  body,  who  joy-  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  not  having? 

fully  received  him,  and  his  mother  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  great 

secretly  supplied  him  with  what  was  inan    had   a    snorter   confinement 

sufficient  for  his  wante.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  freedom 

We  find  him  soon  afterwards  im-  was  to  visit  the  greajk  poet  in  his 

prisoned  for  exercising  his  ministry,  country  box.    On  coming  away  Mil- 

and  as  he  could  not  there  hold  forth  ton  handed  him  his  poem  in  MS., 

vivd  voce  to  congregations,  he  ad-  requested  hina  to  look  over  it,  and  let 

dressed  them  through  his  writings,  him  know  his  opinion.    Happy  and 

"  No  Cross,  no  Crown  "  being  one  of  distinguished  Ellwood  !    Little  was 

the  ablest  of  his  prison  tracts.    His  he  aware  of  his  privileges.    Ho  thus 

enemies  putting  forth  the  allegation  coolly  discusses  the  matter  : — 
that  he  was  no  believer  in  the  Divi-        «*  when  I  came  home,  and  bad  set  my- 

nity  of  the  Saviour,  he  was  not  long  self  to  read,  I  fonnd  it  was  that  excellent 
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poem,  which  ia  entitled   *  Paradise  Lost.'  and  might   have  died  there,  as  he 

After  I  had,  with  the  best  attention,  read  it  would  allow  no  active   Steps  tO   be 

through,  I  made  him  another  visit,  aad  re-  taken.     However,  some  friend  out- 

tumcd  him  his  boolc,  with  due  acknow-  g^j^  j^ad    him   conveyed  to  London 
ledgmentof  the  favour  he  had  done  me  in       ^  j^     ^   "habeas  corpus," 

communicating  It  tome.    He  asked  me  how         j     .u         V  .  ""^        ^^»-f^^ 

I  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought  of  it,  which  a»d    there    being   really   no   cause 

I  modostlvbut  freely  told  him,  and  after  agamst    him    he    was    discliarged. 

Home  further  discourse  about  it,  I  pleasant-  He  could  have  obtained  some  redress 

1  y  said  to  him,  '  Thou  hast  said  here  much  by^  bringing  an  action  for  false  im- 

aboat  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  prisonment  against  his  oppressor,  but 

say  about  Paradise  Fonnd  *  ?    He  made  me  the  necessity  of  taking  oaths  stood 

ii(»  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse,  in  the   way  of  redreSR.     Those  who 

then  broke  off  that  discouwe,  and  feU  upon  refused  to  pay  him  just  debts,  and 

another  subject     After  the  sickneu  was  ^  relative  of  Mrs.  Pennington's,  who 

over,  and  the  city  bemi;  well  cleansed,  had  ^^^^,.i„  i«;  j  «i^;^  j.^ J^^e  uL^  «- 

become  habtUble  again,  he  retumedlhither,  ^^^^^ly  laid  cla  m  to  one  of  her  es- 
and  when  aftenvaSa  I  went  to  wait  on  him  ^?*6S,  succeeded  In  their  nefanous  de- 
there,  which  I  seldom  failed  doing  when-  8i;?n8,  as  nothing  would  Hiduoe  them 
ever  my  occasions  drew  me  to  London,  he  to  Swear.  A  sixth  time  was  Isaao 
showed  me  his  second  poem,  called  *  Para-  Pcnington  imprisoned,  at  the  in- 
dise  Regained,*  and,  in  a  pleasant  tone,  stance  of  ** a  son  of  Belial,**  who,  find- 
said  to  me,  *This  is  owing  to  you ;  you  put  ing  he  had  paid  a  charitable  visit  to  a 
it  into  my  head  by  the  question  you  put  to  friend  in  prison,  tendered  him  the 
me  at  Chalfont,  which  before  I  had  not  o^ths  of  Supremacy  and  allegiance, 
thought  of.  ^^^  Q^  l^jg  gfj^pi^  xe^xxBsiX,  laid  him  in 

With  reference  to  this  portion  of  captivity,  and  there  he  abode  for  three 

Ellwood's  narrative,    our  authoress  ninths.  ,  ,     . 

thus  feelingly  writes :-  ^  The  good  Thomas  Ellwood  having 

"  It  is  pl^«nt  to  hear  even  this  much  ^^^^ed^  on  makm|  Mwy  EUis  his 

of  Milton  in  those  days  of  his  outward  dark-  ^^f »  ^^^^^  *^®r  and  evenrbody  8  con- 

neas  and  seclusion,  when,  abjuring  poUtics,  sent  easily  enough,  and  thUS  waS  the 

he  devoted  his  thoughts  to  poetry.  But  whilst  union  happily  perfected, 
wo  cordially  thank  EUwood  for  reUting        u  j  continued  my  visits  to  my  best  be- 

the,semcidents,wewouldhavefeltv^much  ^^^  f^end  until  we  were  married,  which 

more  indebted  to  him  if  he  had  told  us  all  ^^^^  ^^  28th  of  the  eighth  month  (Oc- 

that  he  could  have  told  about  the  great  ^^e     old  style,  the  year  beginning   in 

poet  during  nis  retirement  at  Chalfont,  ^areh),  1699.     We  took  each  other  in  a 

where  he  is  sappoMd  to  have  remained  till  ^^^  meeting  of  tiie  ancient  and  grave 

the  spnng  of  1C66.    And  we  would  have  Fiends  holden  in  a  Friend's  house.     .      . 

been  further  obliged  if  he  had  let  us  know  ^  ^^ry  solemn  meeting  it  was,  and  in  a 

what  tiie  hidies  at  the  Grange  thought  weighty  frame  of  spirit  we  were,  in  which 

of  the  *  Heavenly  Epic,»  or  if  he  read  it  to  ^^  sensibly  felt  the  Lord  was  with  us,  and 

them.    The  •pretty  box     which  Thomas  was  joining  us,  the  sense  whereof  remained 

LI  wood  took  for  his  quondam  master,  ashe  ^^h  us  all  our  lUeUrae,  and  was  of  gootl 

calls  Milton,  is  still  standing.    Although  ^^-       ^„^  very  comforUWe  to  us  on  aU 

a  plam  farm-house  it  is  regarded  as  the  occasions.** 
mo3t  interesting  object  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chalfont''  We  find  poor  Mrs.  Pennington  suf- 
fering considerable  mental  tribuhition 

TaiauLATtoifs  Aim  wu>nnro..  ^j^jj^  selecting  a  residence,  and  stUl 

A  just-minded  person  can  scarcely  uncertain  whether  to  build  or  not 
keep  his  temper  while  reading  of  the  to  build  on  a  certain  site,  according 
persecutions  endured  by  the  Penning-  as  she  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  this 
tons  during  that  dreary  time.  In  or  that  thing,  and  was  uncertain 
spirit,  though  not  in  degree,  they  al-  whether  she  was  obeying  the  in- 
most stand  a  comparison  with  those  terior  spiritual  impulse  or  not  If 
practised  bv  Papal  Rome.  So  long  she  wtis  an  outside  Christian  of 
ia  it  before  that  perfect  freedom  of  con-  good  intention,  she  would  merely 
ficience  on  which  is  the  basis  of  every  weigh  the  sensible  considerations  at- 
Scriptural  Church,  can  thorou^^hly  tending  the  matter,  humbly  ask  for 
assert  itself  and  expell  the  old  lea-  li^ht,  decide  on  what  seemed  best,  and 
yen,  in  a  country  for  centuries  edu-  leave  the  issue  to  Providence,  like  the 
cated  in  the  discipline  and  doctrine  pious  labourer  in  Mrs.  Hannah  More's 
of  Rome.    Isaac  continued  in  prison  little  story,  whose  mind   remained 

46* 
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calm,  even  when  very  hnngry  and  his  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

suddenly  deprived  of  his  dinner  by  a  equitable  dealings  with  the  Indians, 

maraudmg  dog,  for —  than  with  the  domestic  concerns  of 

.  -,  the  Penningtons   and  Thomas  £11- 

as^  "I^o^'uir *             *^^  ^"^  ^^^^»  *°^»  therefore,  we  have  dwelt 

He"  aaTJSinUuit  an  worked  together  ^n  these  latter  things^^ 

for  good.*'  After  reading  our  extracts  and  a- 

brid^ents,  our  readers  will  scarcely 

Thomas  Ellwood,  gentle  soul  as  he  require  any  arguments  to  be  convinced 

was,  found  himself  obliged  to  put  of  the  sterling  worth  and  amiability 

forth  more  of  his  bodily  powers  than  of  the  Penningtons  and  their  friend 

was  i^reeable,  when  conoucting  Miss  Thomas  Ellwood.   Our  authoress  lov- 

Gulielma  to  see  her  friends,  in  order  ingly  follows  their  fortunes  to  their 

to  prevent  a  ruffian  among  the  Duke  edifying  deaths.  The  volume  in  which 

of  York's  retainers  from  lifting  her  she  records  their   earnest,  troubled 

from  her  palfrey  and  placing  her  be-  lives  will  remain  a  monument  of  her 

fore  him  on  the  pommel  of  his  own  own  earnest  zeal  to  perform  what  she 

saddle.     He  certainly  effected   the  considers  her  bounden  duty  in  ani> 

good  work  without  striking  the  brute,  mating  the  members  of  her  society  to 

but  if  he   had,  and  to  some  pur-  walk  in  the  prescribed,  strait,  and 

pose,  "  we  would  not  enter  on  our  narrow  path,  without  straying  to  this 

list  of  friends "  the  man  who  would  or  to  that  side.    She  has  b^n  very 

blame  him.    He  could  not  be  induced  industrious  in  collecting  and  collating 

to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  future  her  materials,  which,  m  her  hands, 

King  James,  or  due  punishment  would  form  a  complete  histeiy  of  the  rise 

have  attended  the  impudent  outrage,  and  enlargement  of  her  society  in  the 

We  would  gladly  go  into  the  details  seventeenth  century.  She  tells  her 
of  one  remarkable  trial,  where  Penn  story  in  good,  plain,  terse  English, 
and  his  friend,  William  Meade,  were  and  without  once  troubling  her  head 
indicted  for  a  riot^  the  riot  entirely  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in  floweiy  Ian- 
consistiug  in  preachmg  to  their  congre-  guage,  or  encumber  it  with  ornament 
gation  in  the  open  space  before  their  A  womanly  grace,  aauiet  earnestness, 
meeting-house,  as  it  had  been  nailed  and  a  simple,  natural,  eloquence,  per- 
up  by  the  authorities.  The  jury,  for  vade  the  whole  composition.  The 
a  wonder  in  the  days  of  Oates  and  work  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
Bedloe,  would  not  bring  them  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  Society 
guilty.  The  recorder  repeatedly  sent  of  Frienda  It  is  in  no  need  of  ex- 
them  to  reconsider  their  verdict ;  traneous  help  to  bring  it  into  notice, 
they  as  persistently  returned  the  same.  Some  nioelyexecuted  plates  illus- 
and  were  in  consequence  confined  to  trate  the  volume,  the  most  attractive 
the  jury-room  for  two  days  and  two  being  the  portrait  of  Gulielma  Penn  in 
n  ights,  without  food.  Still  they  per-  the  formal,  but  not  altogether  unsraa;- 
sisted,  and  the  recorder  and  lord  ful,  costume  of  her  people  and  era, 
mayor  were  obliged  to^  be  satisfied  the  beautv  and  grace  of  the  sweet, 
with  inflicting  fines  on  jurymen  and  calm,  and  benevolent  countenance 
prisoners  alike.  However,  the  mat-  will  strike  everybody.  Tinted  paper 
ter  did  not  end  there.  An  action  was  and  antique  type  are  used,  in  con- 
brought  against  mayor  and  recorder,  formitv  with  the  taste  of  the  day. 
in  which  they  sustained  an  inglorious  Though  '*  London  "  is  on  the  title- 
defeat  page,  and   the   style   of  execution 

The  mass  of  readers  outside  the  So-  worthy  of  the  first  London  house,  we 

cicty  of  Fricuds  are  better  acquainted  are  pleased  to  find  that  it  has  been 

with  Penn's  life  after  his  marriage,  issued  from  a  Dublin  printing  ofl&oe. 
his  friendship  with  King  James  II., 
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I  DO  not  know  what  drew  Raphael  alarmed  by  this  ominona  reception. 
Branscombe  to  Corsica.  lamdispos-  After  some  trouble  he  got  into  a  lo- 
ed  to  think  it  was  destiny.  When  a  canda  where,  b^  the  smoky  light  of 
man  does  a  thing  inexplicable  not  an  ill-trimmed  oil-lamp,  he  supped  on 
only  to  the  world  but  to  himself,  he  wheaten  bread  and  cneese  of^ ewe's 
is  perhaps  drawn  into  one  of  those  milk  and  fiery  Corsican  wine.  He 
currents  of  life  which  seem  often  to  got  slight  rest  that  night.  In  the 
interfere  with  its  main  tidal  move-  early  morning  he  strolled  down  to  the 
meat  If  any  one  had  asked  Raphael  beach,  and  dipped  in  the  divine  wave, 
why  ho  was  going  to  the  mysterious  and  feasted  his  sight  with  the  islets 
island  of  revenge  and  of  conquest,  he  of  Oaprqja  and  Elba  and  romance- 
certainly  could  not  have  told.  The  empurpled  Monte  Gristo,  afar  amid 
idea  had  only  occurred  to  him  when  the  haze.  Then,  an  en)erienced  tra- 
he  heard  that  iBmilia  had  left  Venice ;  veller,  he  went  to  the  nsh-market  to 
but  he  made  up  his  mind  instantly,  look  for  breakfast ;  and  was  recom- 
although  he  knew  that  his  father  was  mended  to  try  the  murena,  the  best 
anxiously  awaiting  him  in  quite  an-  of  all  fish,  which  resembles  a  serpent 
other  island,  eager  to  start  for  some  of  porphyiy ;  and  gazed  with  delight 
place  where  he  could  get  rid  of  that  on  the  innumerable  piscaine  forms  of 
unlucky  thousand  pound&  the  Corsican  waters.    Thence  to  the 

Raphael  crossed  in  a  sailins  boat  fruit  market  on  the  Piazza  Favaleni, 

fromlivomo.    The  Tuscan  channel  where  the  peaches,  anrioots,  green 

is  sprinkled  with  lovely  islets — spo-  almonds,pomegranates,Muscatgrapes 

rades  of  the  Italian  sea.    Passing  out  from  Cape  Corso.  fi^  magmficent 

of  sight  of  Livomo's  crowded  har-  melons,  were  crowaedmprofuse  abun- 

bour,lyine  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nero;  dance.    Beautiful  young  girls  bring 

passing  Meloria,  a  solitaiy  rock  with  them  in  baskets  on  their  neads,  whose 

a  shattered   tower,  by  which  was  abundant  tresses  are  hidden  by  the 

fought  the  sea  fight  which  destroyed  picturesque    mandile,  a  head-dress 

the  Genoese  republic ;  passing  Gor-  older  than  the  Tarquins. 

gona  and  Capriga,  where  one  remem-  Raphael   thoroughly  enjoyed   all 

bers  Dante's  execration  against  Piaa —  this.    He  had  with  him  but  one  book, 

"  Movaai  U  Capraja  e  la  Gorgona,  »  favourite   comrade   of    travel,  a 

E  faccian  siepe  ad  Arno  in  an  la  f oce,  Tauchmtz  Odyssey  ;  he  redde  It  by 

Si  ch'  egli  annieghi  in  te  ogni  persona,'*—  the  sea  m  Corsica,  and  thought  hmi- 

self  in  Siberia.  Do  not  fear,  reader, 
and  where  one  also  naturally  thinks  that  I  am  eoing  to  follow  him  step 
of  anchovies  J  passing  Elba  too,  by  step.  Forgettinj;  his  eager  father, 
where  men  vamly  thought  to  impri-  he  went  to  Fabiam,  the  bookseller, 
son  a  Titan ;  the  voyager  approaches  and  bought  of  him  Marmocchi's  to- 
Bastia.  Raphael  entered  the  har-  pographic  work  on  Corsica.  He 
hour  with  its  dark  amphitheatre  of  climbed  the  green  mountain  Cardo, 
mountains,  at  eventide.  The  first  and  looked  down  upon  the  Mediter- 
words  that  he  heard  through  the  dim  ranean,  whose  hue,  as  Dante  said,  is 
light  upon  the  quay  were  Amma^szato/  color  del  oriental  zaffiro,  and  crushed 
ammcuzato  I  A  Corsican  had  become  out  as  he  climbed  the  odour  of  those 
rather  excited  in  conversation  with  a  myriad  flowers  and  herbs  which 
friend,  and  had  stabbed  him  with  caused  Napoleon  to  say  at  St.  Helena, 
three  strokes  of  a  dagger ;  ammcmato  "  I  should  know  Corsica  with  my  eyes 
eon  trecolpi  dipugnaU.  The«6irH  shut,  by  its  fragrance."  Then  from 
were  after  him :  he  had  fled  to  the  Bastia  ne  traversed  Cape  Corso,  and 
macckia.  He  who  once  flies  to  the  entered  the  beautiful  stalactite  cavern 
maockia,  the  wild  mountains  and  of  Brando,  and  rested  in  Luri's  en- 
forests  of  Corsica,  is  a  bandit  for  lifa  chanted  valley,  tasting  its  wondrous 

Raphael  was  rather  amused  than  wine,  and  croesed  the  Sena  to  Pino 
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on  the  Lignrian  Sea,  and  ascended  who  exclaimed,  "  Verily,  I  swear  I 

to  the  Tovvcr  of  Seneca,  where  the  have   reached    the    magic    shore  of 

Stoic  and  poetaster  expiated  his  am-  the  Lotoe-eateis"    As  you  enter  the 

bitious  love  by  eight   years*  exile,  town  there  rises  a  fountain  in  an 

exclaiming —  open  space,  where  is  a  bust  of  Paoli, 

««Hic8olah«cdao.ant,exsulet  ex«li«m,-  ^^"^  ^uilt  the  place  under  a  fire  from 

Genoese   gunboat&    Children    wtre 
and  returning,  sailed   the  coast  to  playing  there  ;  one  of  these,  a  beau- 
Yesovato,  whenoe  Murat,  '*a  great  tiful   boy   about   eight    years    old, 
knight  and  a  small  intellect,"  made  showed  him  the  way  to  a  little  cofite- 
his  last  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  house.     Here  a  merry  young  land- 
kingdom,  and  climbed  through  the  lady.  Chiliua  Bcnvenuta,  made  Lim 
chestnut  groves  and  festoon^  cle-  an  abundant  supper  of  fish  and  fruity 
matia  to  lofty  Oreto  (^cX  where  he  and  gave  him  pleasant  songs  to  the 
found  no  looanda,  but  frank  hospi-  guitar  as  he  sipped  his  wine  on  a 
tality.    A  peasant,  in  brown  smock  marble  bench  ouuide,  gazing  at  sun- 
and  Phrygian  cap,  gave  him  soui>  of  set  on  ^e  sea. 
vegetables,  goat's  flesh,  and  peaches,  **  By  the  ghost  of  Odyssens^"-  he 
the  pretty  daughter  waiting  at  table,  said  to  himself,  "  here  will  I  stay 
and    wondering   at    the    stranger,  awhile,  though  I  cat  nothing  save 
After  supper  he  went  to  the  church,  murenas  and  mulberries,  and  thon<;h 
standing  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  rock,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bransoombe 
whence  there  is  an  incomparable  view  never  reach  Baden." 
over  chestnut-covered  mountains  and  He  stayed.    He  sailed  on  those 
an  island-dotted  sea ;  and  there  meet-  charmed  waters  in  a  boat  called  the 
ing  the  Cur6,  enjoyed  a  delicious  glass  Fantana—SL  poetic  name:  he  loit- 
of  wine  with  him,  and  a  pleasant  talk  ered  on  the  three  red  diss,  and  on 
about  the  two  Paolis,  Fasquale  and  the  snow-white  sands  streaked  with 
Clement,   the   one   statesman    and  sanguine  coral  dust,  and  along  by  tLo 
leader,  the  other  soldier  and  fanatic  little  nunnery  in  a  garden  by  the  sea, 
Then  he  returned  and  chatted  to  the  where  dwell  the  Sisters  of  the  M.n- 
pUyful  Giulia,  a  merry  maiden  of  donna  alle  Grazie.    And  he  made  the 
aixteen,  who  did  not  know  her  own  acquaintance  of  a  fine  old  Corsican, 
age,  but  knew  she  looked  very  pretty  kinglv  as  Alcinous,  who  dwelt  amoni; 
in  the/aldeU<t^  and  so  brought  it  out  his  olive  grounds  and  vineyards  and 
and  arrayed  herself  with  it  for  the  mulberry  gardens  in  Homeric  sim- 
wanderers    amusement      And  the  plicity,  with  only  a  granddaughter  fs 
next  day,  with  the  peasant  as  guide,  companion.     Angelo  Montalti  made 
he  rode  through  the  chestnut  forests  the  Englishman  wondrously  welcome, 
of  Orezza,  where  a  family  can  live  if  and  gave  him  hroocio  cake,  and  trout 
they  possess  six  goats  and  as  many  from  the  hill-streams,  and  goat's  fie>!i 
chestnut- trees,    to    Morosaglia,    the  dressed  by  his  own  hands,  and  fniit 
birthplace  of  PaolL  from  his  multitudinous  trees,  and  tl  e 
Ferdinand  Grefjoroviua,  in  his  de-  fragrant  but  too  fiery  wine  of  hisown 
li.f^htful  book  about   this  romantic  vineyards,  while  sweet  young  Fi^r- 
islaud,  SiO's  that  it  contains  men  of  dulisa  Montalti  stood  and  served  the 
Homer,  of  Plutarch,  and  of  Goethe,  guest  in  primaevsd  fashion. 
Itiphat'l  found  some  of  each  among  Fiordali^a,  the  lily  of  Isola  Ri^sn. 
the  goatherds    of   Mouto  Rotondo,  was  slender  and  shapely,  and  full  (.f 
where  the  wild  waters  of  the  milk-  maidenhood's  pure  simplicity.     She 
white  Ilewjtoiiica  foam  endlessly,  and  looked  upon  Raphael  as  Nauaicaa  od 
the  heriismen  store  their  cheeses  in  that  famous  wanderer  of  the  elder 
tlie  very  caverns  of  Polyphemus  ;  on  world.    She  would  have  delighted  an 
the  dizzy  steep  of  Bonifazio,  whence  Italian   painter,  with    her  hair  of 
you   see   the   canal    on    Sardinia's  Apollo's  'auburn,  and  her   eyes  of 
northernmost   cape,   while  on   the  Athene's  colour,  and  her  fluent  flexile 
islets  below  lie  naif-hewn  columns  form.    A  child  ;  no  more  ;  but  how 
which  were  meant  for  mighty  houses  beautiful  a  child  1   Those  bare,  round, 
in  the  Rome  of  the  Csesars ;  above  warm,    white  arms ;   those   hands, 
all,  at  Isola  Rossa,  whose  blood-red  snowy  as  the  delicate  brocdo ;  that 
island  clifis  and  gray  Pisan  towers  liouid  Italian  voice,  which  at  even- 
and  phosphorescent  sea  delighted  tide  rang  sweetly  in  the  wild  plaintive 
him.    He  echoed  the  poetic  traveller  vocerii  that  wnty  rosebud  of  a 
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mouth,  honey-aveek  for  the  kifises  Raphael  smiled  at  the  notion  of  his 

that  are   to   come — Raphael  found  buying  land,  but  answered — 

them   only    too    attractive.      And  *^  If  I  were  obliged  to  remain  here 

Raphael  uways  coveted  the  beauty  I  should  want  to  be  away.    I  eiy oy 

which  he  saw.  being  here,  because  I  ought  to  be 

It  was  an  out-door  life  at  Isola  somewhere  else." 

Rossa.    On  the  sea-shore  or  in  the  Chilina  laughed  merrily,  showing 

sea  itself  the  children  of  the  village  the  whitest  teeth  in  the  world, 

played  in  happy  crowds.    At  night,  "  You  are  as  bad  as  my  husband,'* 

sometimes  outside  the  little  locanda,  she  said,  *^  ho  is  always  wanting  to 

sometimes  in  a  great  green  orchard  go  to  Paris.    What  is  Paris  like  i    Is 

of  Angelo  Montalti*s,  full  of  gray  it  much  larger  than  Corsica  1  laEng- 

olive  and  old  gnarled  mulberry  trees  land  in  Paris  ?** 

— there  was  idyllic  song,  sometimes  Raphael  had  often  to  reply  to  ques- 

playful,    sometimes    touched    with  tions  such  as  these.     After  giving 

divine  melancholjr.    The  young  sirls  such  explanation  as  he  could,  he  lit  a 

and  bovs  would  improvise  couplets,  oi^r  and  started  for  Montalti's,  lazily 

as  in  Fra  Lippo  Lvppi —  loitering  along  the  sands,  and  gazing 

*'  Flower  o'  the  broom,  whmre  birds  innumerable  haunted  the 

Take  away  love,  and  our  earth  is  a  blood-red  cliffs. 

tomb."  Angelo  Montalti  was  about  seventy. 

**  Flower  o*  the  quince,  a  fiiie  athletic  old  i>atriaroh,  full  of 

I  let  Lisa  go,  and  what  good's  in  life  spirit.      The  history  of  Corsica,  the 

since  ?^  noble  career  of  Paoli.  the  marvellous 

"  Flower  0*  the  rose,  triumi)hs    of    Napoleon,    were    his 

If  I  have  been  merry,  what  matter  who  favourite  Subjects  of  converse  with  the 

knows?"  stranger.  Raphael  found  him  amid  his 

"  Flower  o*  the  clove,  <>li^®  ^^^  orange  trees,  with  Fiordilisa, 

All  the  Latm  I  constme  is  amo  I  love."  fresh  as  the  dewy  dawn,  by  his  side. 

"  Flower  o'  the  thorn  "^^^^  ^®  ^^  *^**  morning  said  : 

Joy  of  the  midnight  is  sorrow  at  mom !"  "  ^hy  not  remain  among  us,  Sic- 

.  nor  RaffaelletCamilloSalioetiis  dead: 

Or  sometimes—  his  house  is  to  be  sold— the  white 

«'Amonnpresidente,  house  with  the  green  blinds  under 

Suinlettoseazadente!*'  the  great  chestnut  trees  where  the 

"Amo  un  cameriere.  little  river  Ostriconi  enters  the  sea." 

Su  m  letto  aenza  bere !  « j^h,  that  would  be  charming,"  said 

0  what  a  ripple  of  laughter  from  the  Lily,  with  delight  '*  You  will 
gay  young  lips  at  each  successive  dis-  stay,  will  you  not  f " 
tich!  Raphael  sensitive  to  all  sweet  '^  I  will  stay,"  he  answered,  "till 
influences,  thought  he  had  never  I  am  obliged  to  go.  It  must  be  soon, 
known  any  enjoyment  so  near  per-  I  fear.  And  I  am  happier  than  I  ever 
fection.  He  forgot  Venice,  and  poor  was,  or  shall  be  again." 
beautiful  Emilia  soon  to  be  tied  to  '*  And  yonfly  from  happiness?"  said 
her  millionaire ;  he  forgot  sweet  Anne  Angelo.  "  Thus  all  men  do,  so  I  can- 
Page,  whom  he  was  expected  to  not  wonder  at  you.  But  stay  while 
marry ;  I  regret  to  say  he  forgot  Devil  you  will,  and  when  you  abandon  us 
Branscombe,  who  used  to  stalk  up  we  shall  regret  you." 
and  down  the  cacodorous  old  pier  at  I  wish  I  had  the  made  pencil  of 
Guernsey,  and  into  Redstone's  shop,  Millais  to  paint  that  old  gray  house 
and  through  the  market  towards  with  its  orchards  bv  the  sea,  and  the 
Cadic's  for  his  cigars,  swearing  in  mut-  aged  Aneelo,  and  the  beautiful  ohild, 
tered  thunder  at  his  recusant  son  and  and  Raphael  standing  under  the  gold- 
heir,  en-fruited  and  purple-berried  leiuage. 

*'  Yon  should  buy  land,  Signer,  and  I  can  see  it  all :  I  can  hear  Fiordilisa's 

settle  among  us,"  said  the  coquettish  )ow  sweet  voice,  more  musical  than 

Chilina  one  morning,  as  Raphael  sat  the  coo  of  a  dove :  but,  reader,  I  want 

over  his  breakfast  under  a  great  mul-  you  also  to  see  and  hear, 

berry  tree  which  shaded  the  e<iw.  "Iwant  to  sail  this  morning  in  the 

And  then  she  sang—  Fantatia^**  said  Raphael    *'  WiU  you 

<' I  love  a  stranger  who  come,  Fiordilisa  I    Will  you  come, 

Lingan  here  with  nothing  to  do."  Angelo)"    . 
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So  away  tnpped  the  beautiful  girl 
for  her  faldetta,  and  she  and  Kaphael 

went   over   the  white   coral-veined  

sands   to   where    the   lateen-sailed  «» Ah,  shoiild  I  love  the  ocean-fun^.w* 

boat  had  been  pushed  out  by  a  couple  Purple  and  greea  in  sunaet's^lw— 

of  fishermen,  and  soon  they  were  Ah,  should  I  love  the  wmd*s«K'«'™*  _ 

outside  the  ruddy  islands,  whence  the  Where  on  the  hUls  g«y  o1it«  grow 

long  peninsula  of  Cape  Corso,  and  the  u  I  were  there  without  him?    3o. 

little  town,  and  the  three  magnificent  ^       noorlv  have  I  translated  tLe 

mountidns  behind  it,  Sante  Angiola,  ^VrimEty  of  the  fluent  Italian. 

Santa  Susanna,  and  rugged  Feliceto,  ^^^^^  SiVidcns  have  the  art 

with  vilbjges  clinging  to  tbeir  steep  ^^^^^e  Lnprovisatrice  ;  their  soni:  is 

sides,  made  up  a  glonous  landscape.  ^'"Jl-tolw       How  0uly  the  an  h 

Raphael  steered :    Fiordiliaa  trailed  ^H  ^S  "  :^o  -  ^e  with   ex- 

her^finge™  in  the  sparkling  sea,  and  ^i^S^*  jo/^d  Sation  fr.m 

murmured  a  low  song       .,      ,,    .  ^  Jiordilisa's  charming  Hpe ! 

«  Smg,  Lisa,^^  he  said,     so  that  I  '  g^ph^i  could  reast  bo  longer    He 

ma^  hear  you-             ,,„«., „,  „  ,v«  drew  the  beautiful  creature  to  him- 

sai^Vorfirel^  ^^^^  kiaaed  her  with  passionate 

So  he  sang-in  that  luscious  tenor  kiaf^^         ^        ^.^^  ^^  ,„  ^^ 

^^**^®"  said.                                      .    ^ 

"Come  to  the  garden,  Minna,  my  sweet  I  Fiordilisa  sank  upon  his  breast 

Foamless  and  calm  is  the  violet  sea:  g|^g  ^^g  YfOlly  this  Nausicaa  of  Cor- 

O  thy  dainty  Ups  and  thy  finger  tijM  •          gj^^         '  ^   herself  to  him  with 

ShaU  be  stained  with  the  fruit  of  the  ^^^r  love,  with  a  child's  faith,  in  tie 

mulberry  tree.  simplicity  and  purity  of  her  nature. 

"Heatofthenoontide,Mimia,mysweet!  And,  as   he    steered    the    ^^"J^;'' 

Chains  back  the  winds  from  their  shorewarda,  ¥rith   the  liuy  01  Is^pia 

wandering  glee:  Bossa  lying  in  his  arms  and  gazing 

Bat  the  air  is  cool  as  a  forest  pool  into  his    dreamy   inscrutable   eyes. 

Under  evergreen  boughs  of  the  mul-  Raphael  thought  there  might  be  a 

beny  tree.  worse  fate  than  to  dwell  upon 

V    1.  *u    *_^        ir-                  ^* !  "Some  unsnspected  isle  in  far-off  sea**' 

**  Loop  back  thy  tresses,  Mmna,  my  sweet  I  *^                                  , 

Those  rich  brown  ringlets  fluttering  with  a  creature  SO  divine  as  Fiordi' 

free;  lisa.    Love  had  breathed  a  soul  into 

And  the  summer  shall  flush  thee  with  |jg-    as  into    Undine  ;    she  was  no 

bri^ter  blush  1    ge|.  the   childish  little   Corsican 

Tlum  theruddiestfmit  of  the  mulberry  ^y^g^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  m^den  of  romanaN 

"^  fit  bride  for  the  knightliest  wooer ; 

"Summer  and  Love,  O.  Minna,  my  sweet!  and  Raphael  knew  that  amid  all  hu 

Are  angels  twain  who  dwcU  with  thee :  many  amouTs,  he  loved  never  so  trulyi 

Lo  now  they  pursue  us,  and  merrily  woo  us  never  SO  worthily. 

Forth  to  the  shade  of  the  mulberry  tree."  He  ran  the  I^atitasia  ashore.    He 

lifted  the  little  beautv  over  the  shal- 
The  song  died  across  the  windless  low  water  to  the  sands.  They  walked 
wave.   The  Lily  of  IsolaRossa  looked  together,  slowly  and  lovingly,  to  old 
at  the  singer  with  madid  eyes  and  Montalti's.     It  was  a  delicious  after- 
lips  half-parted.    Raphael,  only  too  noon  in  that  land 
skilled  in  such  deviFs  diagnosis,  saw  »«in  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon.- 
in  those  moist  orbs  and  tremulous  «,          *      j  .  *                                   , 
lips  the  first  symptoms  of  love.  They  entered  the  gray  gateway,  and 
"Now,  Fiordilisa,  I  am  going  to  the  i^tnarchal    Corsican  advanced 
tack.    Then  sing."    And  she  sang—  towards  them    under   the  fantastic 
"Why  do  Hove  thesea's  sweet  lustre  ^^^\   ^  5®   *PP>^ached,  the  Lily 
When  with  him  o'er  the  waves  I  go?  ran  *^rwara  and   threw    her  arms 
;    Is  it  because  the  foam  bells  cluster?  around  him,  and  kissed  him.    Then 
Is  it  because  the  free  winds  blow?  she  ran  away ;  for  it  was  nearly  din- 
Is  it  for  sunset's  beauty?    No!  ner  time,  and  dinner  was  her  care. 
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*^  Sijoior  Montalti,   I   lore  your  greenery  and  flowers  arose  opposite 
granddaughter."  said  Raphael.  the  Casa  Montalti.    And  Flordilisa, 
Old  Angelo  looked  surprised.  mounted  on  a  snow- white  pony,  gaily 
"  She  is  a  child/'  he  said.  caparisoned,  passed  under  this  arch- 
"  How  old  is  she  V*  asked  Raphael,  way  amid  a  joyous  procession  to  the 
"  She  is  sixteen.    Well,  perhaps  it  little  town.    And  girls  from  the  bal- 
ls not  too  young.    Her  mother  mar-  conies  of  Isola  Rossa  strewed  flowers 
ried  at  sixteen.    But,  will  you  stay  and  grains  of  wheat  as  the  bride 
among  us,  Signer  Raffaelle  V  passed  ;  and  guns  were  fired  and  the 
'*  I   will  stay  among  you,"  said  mandoline  and  comamusa  played  as 
Raphael.  they  went  to  the  church.    And,  after 
"Then  I  say  nothing  against  it,"  the  venerable  priest  had  performed 
said  Angelo.    ''  She  loves  you  V*  the  ceremony,  there  was  a  gay  festival 
"  She  does.**  at  Montalti  s  house ;  and  a  baby,  in 
"  It  is  well.    You  are  wiser  than  swaddling  clothes,  with  numberless 
we,  and  wealthier,  and  when  I  die,  ribbons  and  flowers,  was  placed  in 
you  may  desire  to  leave  Corsica.  But  Fionlilisa's  hands  ;  and  they  sang 
do  not  sell  the  old  house  of  the  Mon-  a  d^  ^i  au  baona  fortuna, 

.?5:           ..       .,                ^  -o     ^     ,  Tredimaschicfemmin'unaP 
"  Do  not  fear,    answered  Raphael. 

'^  I  belong  myself  to  too  old  a  race  Raphael,   in    whom    the   draiiiatic 

not  to  respect  old  memoriea"  faculty  was  strong,  entered  into  all 

Raphael  Branscombe,  a  complete  this  with  consummate  felicity.   When 

Epicurean,  with  whom  indolence  was  the  revel  was  over,  and  the  sweet 

a  passion  and  energetic  action  only  night  of  autumn  fell  with  its  veiling 

an   occasional   impulse,    abandoned  mist  upon  Isola  Rossa,  Angelo  Mon- 

himself  wholly  to  tne  delight  of  love,  talti  said  to  his  son-in-law, — 

How  pleasantly  they  dined  that  day,  "  Raffaelle,  you  should  have  been 

the  two  men  at  table,  as  usual,  and  bom  a  Corsican." 

Fiordilisa   waiting   upon  them— an  But    Fiordilisa  —  white,   slender, 

island  princess  of  the  primaeval  time  fragrant,  as  the  snowy  hyacinth— is 

ministering  to  Nestor  and  Odysseus  I  gone  to  ner  chamber,  and  the  silence 

How  her  fair  face  flushed   as  she  of  sleep  falls  on  Isola  Rossa. 

looked  upon  her  hero — the  wanderer  Previous  to  his  bridal,  Raphael  had 

she  had  won  !  sent  his  faithful  attendant  Louis  to 

"  Now,"  said  Angelo.  putting  aside  England  for  money,  telling  him  also  to 

the  green  wine-flask,  whose  sole  stop-  go  to  Guernsev  ana  make  the  best  ex- 

per  was  a  vine-leaf,  "now  will  I  show  cuses  he  could  to  Ralph  Branscombe 

you  there  is  wine  in  Corsica."  for  his  son's  delay.    Louis  was  dcs- 

The  old  man  descended  into  a  cool  patched  before  anything  was  known 

crypt  and  brought  thence  a  stone  jar,  m  the  village  of  his  master's  marrying 

holding  about  tnree  quarts— dark  red  design,  and  was  directed  to  wait  for 

its  hue,  its  form  Etruscan.  He  poured  orders  in    Paris.       For  the  a«tute 

the  wine  into  the  great  globular  gob-  Raphael,     without     contemplating 

lets,  an  oily  amber  liquid  with  a  bigamy   or  anything   of  the   kind, 

strange  sparkle  in  its  depths.  thought  it  advisable,  at  least  for  the 

"  It  is  of  the  year  in  which  my  son  present,  to  keep  his  marriage  unknown. 

Angelo  was  bom— Fiordilisa's  father.  He  did  not  send  any  such  notice  to 

He  would  be  thirty-five  if  he  lived  the  Tinus  as  this:— 

now."  "  On  the  19th  of  September,  at  Isola 

The  Seraph  had  tasted  wine,  in  his  Rossa,  Corsica,  by  the  Abbate  Mala- 

time — ^in  as  many  places  and  of  as  spina,  Raphael,  only  son  of  Ralph 

many  qualities  as  most  men.     But  Branscomoe,  of  Branscombe,  to  Fior- 

never  had  there  passed  his  lips  any-  dilisa,     granddaughter     of    Angelo 

thing  to  equal  this  old  wine  of  Cor-  MontaltL" 

sica.  which,  fiery  in  its  youth,  had  But  he  actually  wrote  out  such  a 

mellowed  into  nectarous  perfection,  notice,  to  see  how  it  looked ;  and 

They  drank  to  the  happiness  of  the  laughed  heartily  as  he  thought  of  the 

bridal  that  was  to  come.  sensation  it  would  cause  in  society. 

It  was  fixed  early — a  month  from  What  would  his  fttther  say,  and  his. 

that  day.    And,  when  the  day  came,  uncle,  and  Claudia,  and  Lady  ^Emilia, 

a   Travata  or  triumphal  arch   of  and  a  thousand  otheis  who  knew 
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him  1    And  vho  did  not  know  the  the  141/  of  leol*  Booba  waa  a  erea- 

Seraph— who,  at  least,  that  was  auy-  ture  of  poetry,  poetic,    even  when 

body  ]       Satan's    rude   remark   to  she  milked  the  goats,  and  made  the 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon  was  strictly  ap-  white  balls  of  cheese-curd,  and  came 

plicable  here.  with  bare  round  arms  to  serve  her 

So  away  went  Louis  on  his  master's  grandfather  and  husband  at  the  table. 
affairs  to  England.  And  having  done  Ay,  a  simple  mythical  Ionian  poetry 
his  London  business,  he  found  his  surrounded  her,  as  she  came  some- 
way to  Guernsey,  and  told  Devil  times  through  the  breezy  shadows  of 
Branscombe  a  long  story  of  his  own  the  orange-orchard  with  a  basket  of 
invention  about  his  master's  being  Hesperian  fruit  or  a  red  jar  of  clear 
taken  ill  in  Sardiniju  and  being  so  water  from  the  fountain  upon  her 
anxious  about  the  delay  that  he  in-  sunny  head.  Raphael  would  meet 
sisted  on  his  valet's  leaving  him  to  her  at  the  portal,  and  kiss  her  white 
explain  it  to  his  father.  Which  the  brow,  and  say- 
old  gentleman  believing,  only  swore  '  "  Now,  Lisa,  you  have  done  enough 
a  little  at  Raphael's  stupidity  in  going  work.  Let  us  sail  on  the  bay  in  the 
to  such  out  of  the  way  places,  and  Fantasia." 

told  Louis  to  make  haste  back  to  his  Raphael  was  popular  in  the  little 

master,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  Corsican  town.    His  remarkable  per- 

foltowing  characteristic  note  : —  sonal  beauty,  the  beauty  of  the  son  of 

"  Dear  Raphael.  Cinyras,  was  strange  and  attractive  to 

«  ,fiV  "  ,  "  ,  7,  ,          ^  „  .„  -  the  artistic  perceptions  of  the  towns- 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  fall  ill  for,  f^^ij^^    ^e  was  liberal:  for   though 

just  now  1    Look  alive  and  get  better,  p^or  in  London,  Raphael  found  him- 

and  make  haste  home  and  marry  that  ggif  opulent   in   Isola   Rossa,    and 

little  girl.    I  shall  still  wait  here  for  liberality  was  a  characteristic  of  the 

you  pts  pleasant  m  the  cold  weather:  Branscombes.    He  made  friends  of 

and  ril  be  hanged  if  you  can  spend  everybody,  and  went  out  fishing  with 

anything,  for  claret  and  brandy  wid  ^he  fishermen,  and  astonished  them 

cigars  cost  nothing,  and  there  isnt  a  ^y  the  skill  with    which  his  rifle 

pretty  woman  in  the  place.    So  I  ye  brought  down  the  cliff-pigeons,  by 

put  a  couple  of  hundreds  into  this  ^he  daring  with  which  he  swam  &r 

letter,  for  I  m  better  offjust  now  than  ^^t  to  sea.    He  brought  FioidUisa 

I  have  been  since  we  cleared  out  jj^^n  ^n  moonlit  evenings  to  join  in 

young  I^nthorp,  who  was  so  spoony  the  merry  music  outside    ChUina's 

on  Uaudia.  coffee-house.     And   when   the    old 

Louis  says  I  naay  expect  you  m  a  shoemaker  of  Calvi  came  over  with 

fortnight ;  so,  nund,  I  expect  you.^^  bis  sixteen-stringed  cOera,  the  same 

•**•  l5.  which    Gregorovius    heard   in    his 

Louis  had  thou  jfht  it  best  to  make  wanderings,  and  improvised  a  won- 
such  an  assertion,  m  order  to  keep  the  drous  &erenata  which  told  how — 
old  gentleman  quiet.    Moreover,  he  «« A  stranger  to  IsoU  Rossa 
knew  nothing  of  his  master's  inten-  Has  come  in  a  fortanate  hoar, 
tions,  and  judged,  from  being  ordered  And  he  aees  the  sweet  raaid  of  Montalti 
to  await  him  in  Paris,  that  he  meant  '"  the  shade  of  the  mulberry  bower, 
soon  to  leave  Corsica.     So  the  valet,  ^^^  *>®  woos  the  fair  darling  whose  tresses 
having    faithfully    fulfilled    all    his  All  golden  fall  down  in  a  shower 
orders,  and  sent  Kaphael  his  letters  ^  n  ^''^?!!iir*"  ?i  f^  "^^  marbk- 
and    Remittances,   tJ^ok    holiday  in  Our  FiordUisa,  the  flowers- 
Paris,  waiting  patiently.  then  Raphael  gladdened  the  old  man's 

And  Raphael  and  Fiordilisa  spent  heart  with  a  ^t  such  as  a  chieftain 

their  honeymoon  at  Isola  Rossa.  The  of  the  Odyney  might  have  bestowed 

Seraph  felt  no  ennui.    Be  found  his  on  Demodocus. 

child-bride  in  all  things  perfect,  ex-  So  Raphael  was  popular  in  Isola 

quisite.     She  worshipped  him:  he  Rossa— and  old  Angelo  Montalti  was 

J?d  Jpeeu  worshipped  before,  and  by  happy  —  and  sweet  Fiordilisa  was 

highborn  English  maidens  ;  but  the  happy  with  that  transcendant  happf. 

'W.    P^*7*°*^  P"ni«val simplicity  ness  which  no  pen  can  describe,  but 

of  this  daughter  of  romance  delighted  which  the  girl's  heart  feels  when  Eros 

mm  far  more.    Bom  far  beyond  the  has  entered  the  wann  white  neat  of 

weary  world  of  fashion  and  flirtation,  her  bosom,  which  heaves  to  the  flutter 
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of  his  wings.     She  drank  perilous  the  red  tongue  of  knd  on  the  left, 

draughts  of  the  vintage  of  love.  There  As  she  ran  in  tpon  the  sands,  the 

was  no  prophetic  troubadour  to  sing  eager  girl  sorang  into  the  shallow 

to  her —  water  towards  Raphael, 

u  A              u  *u     -I        *v._-x          ^1.  "  My  God !"  he  said  to  himself, 

mo2rt'Lflo^7   thirrt.  ere   the  « how  the  child  loves  me  r 

But  once  in  the  lifetime  of  mortala  'tis  .  ^^^7  ^^°<^  ^^^^  to  dinner,  Marc 

known--  Antonio  bringmg  up  the  packages, 

But  once—and  old  Care,  an  inflexible  which  Raphael  had  not  opened.  And 

churl,  when  the  pleasant  simple  meal  was 

Will  darken  the  days  of  the  prettiest  girL"  over,  he  said, 

"  Now,  Lisa,  you  shall  see  what 

And  so  the  charmed  hours  flew  by  they  have  sent  me." 

joyously,  and  all  was  tranquil  on  that  She  knelt  upon  the  floor,  opening 

delicious  coast.    It  was  an  idyl :  alas,  package  after  package,  while  old  An- 

I  am  not  Theocritus.  gelo  and  Raphael  sipped  their  wine, 

Raphael's     letters     reached    him  and  Marc  Antonio,  who   had  just 

safely;  with  them,  the    thoughtful  brought  up  the  last,  stood  with  won- 

Louis  had  sent  flies  of  papers  from  dering  eyes. 

London  and  Paris,  and  an  araplesupply  "  Books  !*'  she  exclaimed.  "  O  what 

of  the  novels  of  both  cities.    Some  a  number !    Why  you  cannot  read  all 

choice  comestibles  and  liqueurs  were  these,  my  Raphael.    What  are  these 

also  forwarded:  for  the  Epicurean,  square  boxes)    0  what  hundreds  of 

much  as  he  enjoyed  the  fish  and  fruit  cigars !    And  this  case — help  me  to 

of  Corsica,  missed  his  old  luxuries,  open  it,  Marc  Antonio.     Bottles,  I 

And  a  few  chaste  gems  for  Fiordilisa,  declare.    Why,  have  we  no  wine  in 

which  an  aesthetic  crony  of  RaphaeFs  Isola  Rossal"  she  asked,  reproachfully, 

had  been  requested  to  cnoose  for  him.  *'That  is  not  wine,    he  said,  and 

All  these  came  to  Ajaccio  by  the  took  out  a  bottle  of  Curasao.    *'Now, 

steamer  from  Marseille  ;  and  Raphael  Angelo,  let  us  try  this." 

sailed  in  the    Fantasia  round  the  The  old  gentleman  and  Marc  An- 

coast  to  fetch  them.  Wilful  Fiordilisa  tonio,  drinkers  by  habit  of  a  fiery 

longed  to  go,  but  he  would  not  let  wine,  took  to  the  haueur  naturally, 

her  ;  and  as  they  shoved  off  from  the  ^^  It  is  good,"  said  they  both,  with 

white  sands  the  pretty  creature  wept  simultaneous  sententiousness. 

at  this  first  parting.    The  sagacious  '*  Here  is  what  will  suit  you  better,*' 

man  of  the  world  knew  that  to  accus-  said  Raphael  to  Fiordilisa,  sprinkling 

torn  her  to  partings  would  be  wise.  her  with  the  frangipanni  of  Rege, 

'Tis  myth,  doubtless,  that  Ajaccio  "0  how  sweet!" 
was  founded  by  Ajax :  but  a  greater.  And  then  she  found  a  superb  Cash- 
hero  than  the  son»  of  Telamon  was  mere  shawl,  which  she  threw  grace- 
born  there.  Raphael,  having  received  fully  over  her  shoulders ;  and  then  lia- 
his  letters  and  packages,  and  written  phacl  opened  the  casket  of  jewellery, 
to  Louis  a  letter  of  three  words —  and  fastened  round  her  beautiful 
**  Wait  at  Paris" — and  visited  the  throat  a  necklace  of  Orient  pearls,  al- 
Casa  Buonaparte,  and  passed  one  de-  most  as  white  as  her  skin, 
lightful  evening  on  the  Place  du  Diu-  **  You  will  make  her  vain,  Raffaelle," 
mant,  looking  on  the  glorious  bay,  said  old  Montalti,  gravely, 
again  started  for  Isola  Rossa.  His  "He  has  done  that  already," she 
sole  companion  was  the  husband  of  said;  "  he  has  loved  me." 
Ohilina,  the  merry  young  landlady  of  A  brooch  of  emerald,  the  very  col- 
tho  coffee  house.  Marc  Antonio,  our  of  the  Mediterranean ;  a  brilliant 
tliough  a  fishermau,  had  never  voy-  set  in  dead  gold,  to  sparkle  on  her 
aged  as  far  as  Ajaccio  before,  and  white  finger:  a  tiny  watch,  with 
thought  that  Paris  could  not  be  heavy  gold  chain,  that  seemed  too 
grander.  The  Corsicans  are  a  stay-  massive  for  her  delicate  neck :  these 
at-home  people,  except  when  they  were  some  of  the  beautiful  gifts  which 
turn  banditti.  And  Fiordilisa  and  Raphael  lavished  upon  her  in  loving 
Chilina  were  waiting  on  the  sands  profusion.  Marc  Antonio  went  home 
where  the  saucy  Fantasia,  as  good  a  and  told  his  light-hearted  little  wife 
sea-boat  as  my  old  friend  Harry  of  these  unprecedented  splendonis: 
Wanng's  Secret^  came  flaahing^round  and  Isola  Rossa  that  eyemng  and  fdl 
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the  next  day  had  a  most  delightful       So  Raphael  departed  for  Ajacdo, 

theme  for  gossip  and  for  marvel.  and  caught  the  MarseiUe  steamer,  and 

''  The  Englishman  is  a  great  prince,"  made  no  pause  upon  hia  journey  until 

said  Marc  Antonio,  with  an  air  of  he  reached  the  Hotel  Bristol  at  Pari& 

profound  helief.  There  he  arrived  late  in  the  evening, 

"  He  is  a  hero,  and  our  friend,"  and  ordered  supper,  and  sent  a  mes- 

said  Chilina.  senger  with  a  note  to  Lonis's  qnartera. 

Pleasantl  V  passed  the  flying  hours  That  prince  of  valets  made  his  appear- 

for  Raphael  and  his  beautiful  bride,  ance  on  the  instant. 
But  at  last  there  arrived  from  Paris        "  I  am  going  to  England,  Louis," 

more  despatches,  of  various  kinds  :  he  said.  *' Ke  ready  to  start  to-morrow 

and,  when  he  had  redde  them,  he  said  morning.    I  hope  you  have  enjoyed 

to  Fiordilisa,  your  long  holiday." 

"  My  Flower,  I  must  leave  you  for       "  Passably,  Monsieur,"  was  the  re- 

a  while."  ply.    "  I  prefer  beins  in  attendance 

"  O  why,  Raffaelle  r  on  Monsieur." 

"My  father  is  ill  at  Paris,  and       "  We  shall  have  to  cross  to  Guem- 

wants  much  to  see  me.    I  cannot  dis-  sey,    Louis,"   said    Raphael     "My 

obey  his  desire ;  you  would  not  wish  father  is  still  there." 
me  to."  "  Would  not  Monsieur  prefer  to  ^ 

"No,  RaflFaelle,"  she  said,  though  to  St.  Malo,  and  cross  by  the  Jersey 

her  beautiful  bright  eyeswere  dimmed  steamboat  9" 
with  tears.    **  You  must  go.    Go  soon       "  An  excellent  idea,"  said  Raphael 
and  soon  return."  Before  he  went  to  bed  he  wrote 

"  My  darling,  yes.    And  you  must  a  long  and  loving  letter  to  Pioidi- 

be  very  happy,  for  my  sake."  lisa. 

" I  will  try,"  she  replied.    "I  shall  When  it  was  finished  and  sealed,  he 

think  of  nothing  but  your  return.    O  said, 

how  I  shall  watch  for  the  FmUada       "  Poor  little  rogue  !    I  wonder  if  I 

when  Marc  Antonio  is  gone  to  meet  shall  ever  see  her  again." 
you  at  Ajaccio !" 


CBAPTEB  XT. 

AMOTRXa  WOOXR 


Shortly  after  the  chemical  lecture,  Ah,  that  poor  Panther !  how  she 

the  Rev.  Walter  Branscombe,  having  vexed  herself,  tortured  herself,  over 

to  return  to  Kingsleat.  took  his  ward  the  aflfair !    To  have  offered  herself— 

with  him.    Claudia  or  course  accom-  she,  whom  so  ipany  had  vainly  wooed 

panied  him,  and  they  settled  down  at  — to  a  mere  boy,  and  to  be  refused ! 

the  Rectory.    This  step  was  in  con-  She  wept  tears  of  rage  in  the  solitude 

travention  of  Mr.  Page's  will ;  but  of  her  chamber.    She  vowed  to  be  re- 

the  Rector  and  Mr.  Drax  were  both  venged  on  Stephen  Laneton.    What- 

of  opinion,  that  though  Miss  Page  ever  happened,  he  shomd  not  many 

was  directed  to  reside  in  the  house  at  Anne  Page,  she  was  thoroughly  de- 

Idlechester,  it  was  quite  allowable  for  termined.     But  she  felt  powerless  to 

her  occasionally  to  visit  her  relations,  do  him  iiyury,  and  all  her  indigna- 

The  suggestion  was  Claudia's;  she  tion  recoiled  upon  herself,  intensifying 

recommended  Anne's  being  as  much  her  punishment 

as  possible  separated  from  Stephen  The   Rectory  was   a   very  quiet 

Langton.  household.    The  Rector  did  his  da^ 

"  I  thought,"  said  her  unde,  in-  in  his  old  regular  fashion ;  Winifred 

directly  referring  to  the  plot  which  he  was  as  parochial  as  ever,  and  rather 

had  suggested  to  his  brother,  "  that  more   ceremonial ;  Anne  Page   eon- 

you  might  like  to  see  him  yourself  tinned  her  studies  with  her  govemew; 

now  and  then,  Claudia."  and  Claudia   conjugated   i'ennuyer. 

"I   despise  the   boy,"  she  said,  She  was  prodigiously  bored  at  Kings- 

viciously  emphatic :  whence  the  Rec-  leat.     So  long  as  she  had  a  plot  to 

tor,  whose  acumen  was  considerable,  carry  out,  her  life  had  some  interest 

at  onoe  ffuessed  that  she  had  tried  in  it ;  but  the  plot  had  failed,  and 

and  failed.  ahe  was  utterly  without  occupation. 
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She  could  not  drive  tandem  to  Idle-  At  this  interesting  point  of  the 

Chester,  as  in  the  old  days  when  she  colloquy  the  door  opened,  and  a  ser- 

wa3  left  mistress  of  her  father's  estab-  vant  announced  Sir  Arthur  Willesden . 

lishment    She  could  only  go  out  for  "Dear  me,  Sir  Arthur,"  exclaimed 

decorous  airings  in  the  Rector's  dig-  the  Panther,  rising  from  her  chair  to 

nified  equipage.     She  heard  not  a  meet  him,  "now  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! 

line  from  ner  father;  she  did  not  You   are   welcome,  in    this  desert, 

know  when  to  expect  Raphael,  to  This  is  mv  Cousin  Winifred." 

come  and  wed  the  little  heiress.    And,  Sir  Arthur  was  a  fine  young  fellow, 

indeed,  she  was  a  trifle  afraid  of  the  an  awful   swell,  whose  brains  and 

Seraph's  arrival     He   was  almost  morals  had  all  run  to  whiskers  and 

preteniaturally  acute.     She  was  in  moustache.    He  was  just  Mr.  Tenny- 

mortal  dread  of  his  discovering  what  son's  "oiled  and    curled    Assynan 

had  occurred  between  her  and   Ste-  bull."     He  had  been  very  wild  in 

phen.     Altogether,  Claudia  was  any-  his  time,  and  had  kept  racehorses, 

thing  but  happy.  and  other  beautiful  animals,  and  had 

At  length  however  somethine  oc-  played  ^cart^  with  Devil  Branscombe, 

curred  to  render  the  Panther  a  little  in  that  villa  by  the  Thames  where  the 

less  miserable.    It  was  a  fine  Decem-  Panther  presided  at  the  little  suppers, 

ber  day,  and  the  first  flakes  of  a  snow  and  now  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

storm  were  descending.    Claudia  and  Hebrews.    He  had  come  to  Kingsleat 

Winifred  sat  together  in  the  drawing-  entirely  to  see  Claudia,  on  whom,  to 

room,  which  looked   out  upon  the  use  his  own   elegant  English,  "  he 

steep  deserted  street  of  Kmgsleat.  was — aw — spoons,  rather,**  and  had 

The  Panther  was  listlessly  reading  been  vainly  racking  his   brain   all 

La  PuceUe  de  Belleville:    and    La  through  the  journey  to  invent  some 

Saint   was   writing  an  interminable  ostensible  reason  for  coming.     But 

letter.     At  last  the  former  spoke—  she  was  so  pleased  to  see  an  old  ac- 

"  Really,  Winifred,  the  scratching  quaintance  of  tlie  nobler  sex  that  she 

of  your  pen  is  very  irritating.     Who  asked  him  no  questions, 

in  the  world  will  read  a  letter  of  such  "  It's— aw  —a  dullplace  this,  rather, 

prodigious  length  )"  I  fancy,"  he  said. 

"0,  it   wiU  be  read,"  answered  "Dismally   dull,"    said    Claudia, 

Winifred.  "suicidally   dull    Winifred   and    I 

"Now  do  tell  me  to  whom   you  were  just  drawing  lots  who  should 

are  writim^  at  such  unconscionable  drink  laudanum  first,  when  you  in- 

length.     1   won't  say  a   word   to  terrupted  us ;  weren't  we,  Winny  V* 

Uncle  Walter."  The  Saint  looked  aghast. 

"  My  father  is  quite  welcome  to  "  It  would  be  shocking — aw — for 

know  all  about  it, '  she  replied,  in-  two  such — aw — divine  creatures  to 

dignantly.  "As  you  are  so  inquisitive,  commit  suicide." 

I  am  writing  to  Father  Kemi^ius.  "  Thank  you,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the 

He  is  my  confessor,  and  when  I  am  Panther. 

at  Kingsleat  I  confess  to  him  by  *'Thank  you  for  Winny  too  :  nobody 

letter."  ever  tells  her  she's  divine  except  her 

ThePanther burst  into  asilverypeal  father  confessor.     Now  you're  here, 

of  laughter.     It  was  quite  a  relief  in  you    must    stay   to    luncheon.    Sir 

the  monotony  of  Kingsleat  to  have  Arthur." 

anything  so  ridiculous  to  laugh  at.  "  Very  happy— aw,"  said  he.    "  No 

"My  goodness!"    she   exclaimed,  particular  fun— aw — walking  about 

"  what  a  number  of  sins  you  must  in  this  infernal  snow.    Horrid  bad 

have  committed  to  fill  all  those  sheets !  wine  at  the — aw — Mitre  where,  I'm 

I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  dread-  stopping." 

fuUy  wicked  girl.    Do  let  me  read  it,  "  You  shall  have  a  good  glass  of 

Winny,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  more  wine  here,"  said  the  Panther,  "and 

amusing  than  Paul  de  Kock,  though  then  you  shall  tell  me  all  the  news  of 

he  is  great  fun  about  calegona."  of  the  town.     Papa  and  Raphael  are 

Fw"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Claudia,"  both  on  the  Continent,  and  I  hear 

said  the  Saint    "  I  would  not  let  you  nothing  from  anybody." 

see  it  for  the  world."  "  Is— aw— the  Seraph  all  right  1" 

"Well,  is  there  anything  about  he  asked. 

caUqom  in  it  T  "  0,  he's  quite  seraphic,  I  expect," 
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she  answered.     "But   positively  I  "Don't  be  silly,  Anne,"  said  Clau- 

don't  know  :  I  ham't  heard  from  him  dia.    "  If  yoa  cry,  you  shall  be  sent 

for  an  age.     I  am  in  some  hopes  of  to  bed." 

his  coming  down  here."  The  Panther  could  not  get  at  Ste- 

"  Do  you — aw — ^know  his  address  !  phen,  but  she  could  persecute  his  poor 

I  owe  him  a  monkey  on  the  Leger."  little  sweetheart  for  his  sake,  and  she 

"No,"  she  said.    "  I  dare  say  hell  did  so  mercilessly.    If  Stephen  could 

be  very  glad  of  it^  for  he*8  always  have  known  it,  she  would  have  been 

hard  up."  delighted. 

"  Aw— 80  am  I— so's  everybody,  I  Sir  Arthur  Willesden  stayed  at  the 

think."  Mitre  for  a  long  time,  much  to  the 

Winifred  was  rather  perplexed  by  landlord's  satisfaction.      He  carried 

this    off-hand    confabulation.      She  on  a  continuous  flirtation  with  Clau- 

didn  t   know    anything   about   the  dia.     He  was   always    lunching  or 

L3ger,  and  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  dining  at  the  Kectory ;   but,  as  the 

a  monkey  meant,  and  had  no  notion  Rector   kept   ecclesiastic  hours,  he 

of  any  cherubim  and  seraphim  except  used  to  sup  at  the  Mitre  about  mid- 

those  in  the  Te  Deum,    I  fear  the  fast  night,  and  play  billiards  with  whom- 

voung  ladies  of  the  day  will  think  soever  he  encountered.     He  seldopa 

her  ignorance  exaggerated  ;  but  I  can  lost    Raphael,  the  best  amateur  in 

assure  them  it  is  true  to  the  letter.  England,  had  made  him  pay  for  hia 

So  Arthur  Willesden  stayed  to  lun-  skill  in  the  game ;  and  now  the  bar- 

cheon,  and  to  dinner,  and  astonished  onet  made  sad  havoc  with  the  fast 

the  Rector  by  flooring  a  couple  of  young  fellows  of  Eingsleat.  But  then 

bottles  of  his  finest  port  and  being  they  were  delighted  to  lose  money  to 

none  the  worse  for  it  a  baronet — and  so  di8tin.^ii6hed  a 

" Don't— aw— hunt  at  Melton  for  baronet   as   Sir    Arthur  Willesden. 

nothing,"  he  remarked.    "  That's  the  Why,  his  name  was  in  BetVs  Life 

place  to  learn  to  drink  port"  every  week !    Hadn't  he  won  the  two 

The  young  baronet,  though  he  rode  thousand   with   Isosceles,  and   run 

sixteen  stone,  was  a  first-flight  man  second  for   the  Derby  1      Ajid   he 

in  the  shires,  aud  never  funked  any-  actually  condescended  to  win  their 

thing.     He  was  a  cool  head,  like  provincial  unaristocratic  half-crowns 

liaphael,  but  his  was  the  coolness  of  at  pool ! 

unconquerable  stolidity.  The  Pan-  Aleanwhile,  Stephen  was  mclan- 
tber,  to  keep  Anne  Page  in  the  back-  choly  enough  in  his  Idlcchester  loclg- 
ground  till  the  Seraph's  arrival,  had  ings.  The  Rector  had  courteously 
ordained  that  that  young  lady  should  informed  him  that  he  considered  Anne 
dine  at  midday,  and  only  appear  at  Page  too  young  to  be  regarded  as 
dessert :  she  had  also  put  her  back  actually  engag^  to  him  ;  that,  in 
into  short  frocks  and  frilled  trowsers,  fact,  her  education  had  been  greatly 
very  much  to  her  indignation.  Thei>c  neglected,  and  it  was  requisite  that 
alterations  had  been  made  on  the  re-  she  should  pass  her  time  in  the 
moval  to  Kingsleat  Sweet  Anne  schoolroom ;  and  that  corrosponilence 
Page  was  very  indignant  about  it;  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Stephen 
she  thought  herself  quite  a  woman,  was  of  course  obliged  to  acquiesce, 
being  nearly  seventeen,  and  engaged  and  to  have  faith  in  his  fairy  princess, 
to  be  married ;  but  Claudia  was  re-  Such  faith  he  had ;  and  it  consoled 
solute,  and  her  will,  as  we  know,  was  him  pretty  weU ;  and  he  pursued  his 
pretty  strong.  So  Anne,  who  was  very  studies  after  his  desultory  fashion, 
fresh  and  petite,  really  looked  about  It  was  desperately  dull  work, 
twelve  in  her  infantile  costume.  When  He  wanted  a  confidante.  Hum- 
she  entered  the  diningroom,  shy  and  phrey  Morfill  was  awav ;  and  besides, 
basliful,  on  the  present  occasion,  Sir  he  had  always  shrunk  from  talking 
Arthur  exdaimed,  ofhis  engagement  to  Humphrey.  Ste- 

*<Aw — what  a  pretty  little  girl!  phen  had  a  chivalrous  idea  of  women, 
come  here,  my  dear,— aw — ^and  give  Spenser,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  the 
me  a  kiss."  He  was  sitting  near  the  iTarl  of  Surrey  coula  not  have  put 
door  and  had  actually  pulled  her  on  them  on  a  loftier  purer  pedestal  But 
his  Imee  and  kissed  her  before  she  Humphrey  professed  to  be  a  man  of 
was  aware  of  his  intentiQn,  Tbopoor  the  world;  ne  had  lax  and  cynical  no- 
child  burst  into  tears.  tions  about  women ;  he  thought  Anne 
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Page  a  nice  little  girl  enough,  but  This  was  perplexing.  However,  she 
much  too  youngfor  any  practical  pur-  decided  to  watch  for  an  opportunity, 
poses.  So,  had  Humphrey  been  in  the  Eingsleat  street  is  very  steep.  Very 
cathedral  city,  Stephen  would  not  slowly  did  Anne  and  the  governess 
have  confided  in  him.  And,  having  walk  up  it,  Jack  Winslow  following. 
no  friend  in  his  own  family,  Stephen  By-and-by  Miss  Marsden  looked  into  a 
was  at  length  driven  to  tell  his  diffi-  bookseller's  shop  at  some  new  print 
culties  to  Jack  Winslow,  and  found  there  exhibited :  and  Jack,  with  great 
in  the  vivacious  barmaid  a  warm  promptitude,  gave  Anne  a  gentle 
sympathizer.  Even  she,  however,  touch,  and  showed  her  the  letter, 
thought  Anne  very  young  to  be  any-  Instinct  told  her  it  came  from  Stephen : 
body's  sweetheart ;  but  she  was  she  took  it,  and  her  hand  returned 
highlyindignantjit  the  Rector's  inter-  with  it  to  her  muff:  and  the  kind- 
fering  with  an  arrangement  which  hearted  messenger  was  gone  before 
Mr.  Page  had  sactioned.  the  governess  turned  from  the  win- 
One  frosty  forenoon  Stephen,  utterly  do  w. 
weary  of  writing  and  reading,  with  But  alack,  Kingsleat  street  is  nar- 
whichhis  uncontrollable  thoughts  per-  row  as  well  as  steep.  By  ill  fortune, 
petually  interfered,  strolled  down  to  Claudia  was  descending  on  the  other 
the  Half- Moon  and  solaced  himself  side,  and  her  keen  glance  took  in  the 
with  a  tankard  of  bitter  ale  and  a  whole  transaction.  She  crossed  the 
cigar.  He  often  met  his  grandfather  street  and  addressed  Miss  Marsden. 
there,who  would  hail  him  with  "Well,  **If  you  are  not  tired,"  she  said, 
Steve !"  but  deemed  him  too  much  a  **  will  you  go  to  old  Mason's  in  East- 
bo^  for  a  sustained  conversation.  But  street,  and  tell  him  Winifred  can't 
this  morning  business  was  slack,  and  come  to  see  him  to-day  1  I'll  take 
the  bar-parlour  empty,  and  the  fair  charge  of  Anne." 
barmaid  had  leisure  to  gossip.  The  governess   obeyed.     Claudia 

"  I  should  write  to  the  young  lady,"  had  promised  the  Saint  to  call  fur  her 

she  said,  "  if  I  were  you.  on  this  old-bedridden  client  of  hers, 

"Mr.  Branscombe   prohibits    it,"  whom  she  supplied  with  broth  and 

he  replied.  sermons.     The   other   two   walked 

"  What  right  has  he  or  anybody  to  slowly  to  the  Rectory. 

come  between  you  and  Miss  Page,  **  Come  up  to  my  room,  dear,"  said 

when  her  poor  dead  father  wished  the  Panther,  in  thehall^  "I  want  to 

her  to  marry  you  ?    I  would  write,  I  speak  to  you." 

tell  you."  Anne  followed  her  cousin,  devoid 

"  But  then,"  urged  Stephen, "  they  of  suspicion,  though  anxious  in  the 

probably  examine  the  letters,  and  1  possession  of  a  letter  which  she  eagerly 

should  get  her  into  trouble."  desired  to  read. 

"Ah,  that  would  be  a  pity.    But  "Sit  down,  child,"  said  Claudia, 

I'll  tell  you  what :  I'm  going  over  to  "  and  take  off  your  hat,  I  have  some- 

Kingsleat  to  see  rojr  aunt  one  day  thing  to  say  to  you." 

next  week.    You  write  a  letter,  and  Anne  did  as  she  ivas  bid,  putting 

I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  her  to  have  it  so  on  a  table  that  stood  in  the  centre  of 

that  no  one  shall  know."  the  room  her  muff  with  the  precious 

This   project   delighted   Stephen,  letter  in  it.    Claudia  also  disrobed ; 

who  had  the  letter  ready  in   good  and,  having  done  so,  took  up  the  muff, 

time.     Wednesday  was  market  day  which  she  held  carelessly  in  her  hand, 

at  Eingsleat,  and  was  the  day  Miss  Out  fell  the  letter.    Claudia  picked 

Winslow  chose  for  her  visit.    To  her  it  up. 

honour  be  it  said,  that  she  allowed  "  Why,  Anne,  my  dear,"  she  said  to 

Stephen's  affairs  to  take  precedence  her  cousin,  who  was  in  a  state  of  con- 

of  her  own.    Before  visiting  her  aunt,  sternation,  "  where  did  you  get  this  1 

she  took  a  walk  through  the  crowded  Who  is  it  from  1" 

High  Street,  and  was  rewarded  by  Anne  was  too  thoroughly  conster- 

seemg  Anne  and  her  governess  return-  nated  to  reply.    Claudia  broke  the 

ing  homewards  after  a  morning  stroll .  seal. 

At  this  moment   occurred  to  Jack  '*0,  Claudia,  please  don't  read  it !" 

what  before  she  had  not  thought  of—  cried  Anne  Page,  eagerly ;  "it  is  only 

that,  though  she  knew  Anne  by  sight,  for  me  to  read." 

Anne  probably  did  not  know  her.  "  Indeed,"  said  the  Panther,  coolly, 
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"  You  evidently  know  all  about  it.  would  like  to  be  whipt  and  sent  to 

I  sec  it  is  from   Stephen   Langton,  bed — even  if  she  deserved  it?    And 

with  whom  you  have  been  forbidden  really  our  poor  little  heroine  did  not 

to  correspond."  deserve  it. 

Claudia  read  it.    It  was  a  good  Claudia  felt  a  good  deal  better  on 

letter,  loving  yet  trustful,  enger  yet  her  return  to  her  own  room.     She 

))atient,  boyish  yet  manly.    The  Pan-  put  the  letter  in  an  envelope  and  sent 

ther  did  not  love  Stephen ;  but  what  it  back  to  Stephen.     And  she  told 

would  she  not  have  given  for  such  a  what  had  occurred  to  her  Uncle  Walter 

letter  from  him  ]    0  the  bitter  pain  and  Winifred,  who  mildly  approved, 

of  reading   it !     0  the  thirst   for  And  when,  at  dessert  that  dav.  Sir 

revenge    it  caused   in  her  jealous  Arthur  missed  "  that  pretty  child," 

heart  !    Having  read  it,  she  folded  she  said, 

it  up,  and  put  it  aside.  *'  0,  sne  has  been  naughty  to-day, 

"0,    Claudia,  dear,"  cried  Anne,  Sir  Arthur.     She  has  l^en  sent  to 

with  straining  eyes,  "you  will  let  me  bed." 

have  it  now,  won't  you  ]**  It   was    an   ineffable   luxury   to 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  I  Claudia  to  humiliate,  to  persecute, 
shall  show  it  to  your  uncle,  and  to  subject  to  mental  and  physiGEkl  pain, 
shall  then  send  it  back  to  the  writer,  the  girl  for  whom  she  had  been  re- 
It  is  a  most  improper  letter.*'  jected  by  Stephen  Langton. 

Poor  little  Anne  !  About  the  middle  of  the    month 

But,  after   all,  was   not  Claudia  Humphrey  Morfill  appeared  on  the 

most  to  be  pitied  1    Every  word  of  scene  from  Cambridge.    As  the  Bec- 

that  loving  letter  had  gone  keen  to  tor  and  Dr.  Winter   were  on  good 

her  passionate  heart,  a  barbed  arrow,  terms — and  as  Claudia   had  encou- 

which  would  not  be  withdrawn.    She  raged  Humphrey's   visits    at    Idle* 

Wcis  athirst  for  revenge.  Chester — it  would  have  been  difficult 

-  Swcetis  revenge-especially  to  women"-  topreventhis  having  some  intercouree 

with  Anne  Page.  But  the  Panther 
according  to  Byron's  version  of  Juve-  had  no  such  intention.  She  wisely 
nal.  considered  that  the  great  thing  to  bie 
**  I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  you,  done  was  to  efface  from  her  cou- 
Anne,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  sin's  mind  the  memory  of  Stephen. 
"  a  mere  child  like  you.  I  could  not  Humphrey,  she  thought,  was  not 
have  believed  you  were  so  sly  and  dangerous ;  and  Humphrey  could  oc- 
cunniiig  aa  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  cupy  Anne  with  a  little  harmless 
correspondence."  semi-flirtation  till  Raphael's  much- 
Anne  was  silent.  She  was  too  pros-  desired  advent  Accordingly,  Anne's 
trated  to  defend  herself  from  such  a  schoolroom  imprisonment  was  relaxed, 
cliarge,  or  to  plead  her  father's  autho-  and  the  governess  went  away  to  spend 
rity  for  her  engagement  to  Stephen,  her  Christmas  with  her  relations — 
I  think  Claudia's  feelings  of  revenge  that  is,  if  governesses  have  relations  ; 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  satis-  and  Humphrey  Morfill  used  to  look 
fied,  but  it  is  a  passion  insatiable.  And,  in  pretty  often  at  the  Rectory,  though 
by  evil  hap,  the  Panther's  eye  caught,  not  quite  so  often  as  Sir  Arthur. 
ninoiig  the  ladylike  trifles  upon  her  Humphrey  was  ambitious  and  as- 
centre-table,  among  smelling-flask^  tute.  He  did  not  know  that  any 
Rnd  inkstands  and  gem- cases  and  engagement,  authorised  or  unauthor- 
b')nffonni^res,  a  sniall  jewelled  riding-  ised,  existed  between  Stephen  and 
whip.  She  took  it  up.  Anne,  although  it  was  clear  to  him 
"  Come  with  me  to  your  own  room,  that  there  was  some  sort  of  under- 
Anne,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  punish  standing.  But,  if  he  had  known  of 
yon.  and  you  will  go  to  bed."  their  betrothd,  he  would  have  cared 
Poor  little  Anne  !  Have  you  ever  little,  deeming  all  things  fair  in  love 
seen  awaspdktch  flics,  reader  1  Sweet  and  war.  To  this  young  man,  easer 
Anne  Page  was  as  powerless  in  the  above  everything  to  rise  in  the  wond, 
hands  of  the  Panther,  as  a  fly  in  the  it  had  occurred  that  to  marry  Ann 
clutches  of  a  wasp.  I  don't  think  Page  would  be  of  immense  service  to 
Claudia  hurt  her  very  much,  but  the  him.  He  knew  that  gold  has  a  power 
humiliation  was  too  cruel.  What  of  floatation  in  the  ocean  of  life, 
young  lady,  engaged  to  be  married,  akin  to  that  of  cork  in  the  actual 
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ocean.    He  bad  conversed  much  with  like  to  do  to  her  what  she  did  to 

the  little  Page  at  Idlecheater ;  had  me." 

(lone  his  best  to  open  her  mind  ;  and  "What  was  it  ]"  asked  Humphrey 

had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  in  the  kindest  tone.    "  Tell  me.    Let 

would  not  break  her  heart  if  she  did  me  try  to  help  you.    No  one  ought  to 

not  marry  Stephen.    He  resolved  to  be  cruel  to  yo«." 

carry  his  operations  somewhat  farther  This  sort  of  thing  was  successful  at 

tliis  Christmas   vacation.    And,  as  last :  and  Anne  with  much  blushing 

the  Rector  was  always   busy,  and  and  hesitation,  confided  to  Humphrey 

Winifred  busier,  and  the  governess  the  fact  that  Claudia  had  actually 

alisent,  and  the  Panther  greatly  occu-  boxed  her  ears ;  but  she  would  not  tell 

S*ed    with    the   Assyrian   baronet,  the  cause,  though  he  tried  very  hard  to 

umphrey  had  ample  opportunities,  get  at  it.    And  he  advised  her  never 

He  was  rather  astonished  the  first  a^ain  to  submit  to  any  such  indig- 

morning,  when   the  charming  child  nity,  but  to  ring  the  bell  for  the 

entered  in  her  short  frock  and  frilled  servants,  if  Claudia  threatened  her. 

calegons.    But  he  did  not  exhibit  his  Which  she  promised  to  do,  though 

astonishment    W^inifred  and  Claudia  with  a  conviction  that  her  courage 

and  Sir  Arthur  were  all  present :  he  would  fail    in    the  Panther's  pre- 

a waited   his   opportunity.    It  soon  sence. 

came.  The  Saint  had  parochial  busi-  "  By  Jove,''  said  Morfill  to  himself, 
ness,  which  took  her  away.  The  as  he  walked  towards  the  Grammar 
baronet  wanted  to  skate— had  heard  School,  "that  is  a  verdant  little  party, 
of  a  pond  half  a  mile  out  of  town  I  don't  wonder  at  her  knocking  under 
where  the  ice  was  capital — would  to  Miss  Branscombe,  though  ;  she's 
Claudia  come  ?  Wouldn't  she  1  The  enough  to  terrify  anybody  at  all  weak- 
Panther  skated  superbly;  and  by  minded.  Pll  tell  you  what,  sir" — 
good  hap,  her  maid,  Margot,  remem-  he  was  talking  to  himself,  a  habit  of 
hered  where  a  pair  of  her  skates  might  his — "  I  think  I'll  marry  that  child, 
be  found.  Humphrey  found  himself  She  doesn't  care  for  Stephen.  He's 
left  alone  with  sweet  Anne  Page —  too  philosophic  and  poetic  for  her. 
which  was  just  what  he  wanted.  She'll  marry  anybody  who'll  put  her 
They  soon  became  confidential :  and  in  long  frocks  and  promise  not  to  box 
by-and-by  Humphrey  ventured  to  her  eare.  She's  a  passive,  jreceptive, 
tLfik  the  reason  of  her  infantile  cos-  reflective  sort  of  girl— takes  her 
tume.  colouring  from  the  last  man  that's 

"0,  I  don't   know,''  said   Anne,  with  her.    I'd  rather  have  a  girl  with 

blushing.     "  Claudia  wants  to  make  a  character ;  but  then  her  money's 

me  out  a  baby.  I  suppose  it's  because  worth  having.    If  I  get   it,  I  can 

slie's  not  very  young  herself."  make  myself  Lord  Chancellor.    By 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Humphrey,  Jove,  I'll  marry  her." 

*^  she  would  very  much  like  to  be  as  Humphrey  Morfill  adhered  to  the 

young  and  as  pretty  as  you  are.    But  i)olicy  which  he  had  marked  out  for 

you  need  not  care  about   it    You  himself.    He  devoted  all  his  spare 

look  a  very  charming  little  girl :  only  time  to  Anne  Page.    He  won  her 

you  know  one  fancies  you  are  not  too  confidence,  and  consoled  her  under 

old  to  be  taken  on  one's  knee  and  her  persecutions.    Not  that  she  was 

kissed."  very  much  persecuted :  Claudia  wa« 

"Yes,— that  horrid  Sir  Arthur  Wil-  too  fully  occupied  to  trouble  herself 

lesden  positively  did  it  one  day  at  about  her  ;  but  she  was  still  treated 

dessert    It's  just  like  Claudia,  nirt-  in  the  childish  fashion,  which  she 

iug  with  that  man,  all  because  he's  disliked.     Humphrey  was  not   far 

a  baronet"  wrong  in  his  judgment  of  her  charac- 

"  You  don't  seem  very  fond  of  your  ter.    Stephen  had  magnetized  her  by 

cousin,  Miss  Page  V*  said  MorfilL  his  imaginative  power;  but  she  had 

"  Fond  of  her !    If  you  knew — but  just  come  to  an  a^e  when  the  material 

oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  detest  her."  excitements  of  the  real  world   at- 

"  What,  isn't  she  kind  to  you)   No  tracted    her    more   than   Stephen's 

one  could  be  cruel  to  you,  surely."  poetic  visions  ;  and    Humphrey  sti- 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  would  mulated  her  fancy  with  pictures  of 

call  cruel,"   said  the   young   lady.  London-life,  balls  andevening  parties, 

"  I  only  know  I  should  very  much  the  undreamt  delights  of  the  Opera 
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and  the  theatres.     He  knew  well    were  delighted  at  the  news,  and  Anne 
what  he  was  about  She  "  drank  the    Page  opened  her  eai-s. 


delightful  to  escape  from  "  He  likes  pretty  little  ga-j 

the  nursery  into  the  wondrous  inde-  Miss  Page  by  no  means  admired 

pendence   of  married   womanhood.  Miss  Branscombe*s  condescension. 

Therefore  she  listened  to  Humphrey  The  Panther  was  to  start  early  the 

with  much  attention.    Stephen,  she  next  momiDg  :  that  night  she  and 

thought,  would  never  take  her  beyond  Winifred  had  a  talk,  part  of  wliich 

Idlecnester ;  he  said  nothing  about  Anne  Page   overheard— for    "  little 

those  gaieties  which  Humplirey  so  pitchers  have  long  ears."    This  was 

eloquently  described.    I  am  sorry  to  the  part : — 

say  that^  as  a  result  of  all  this,  Hum-  "  Look  after  Anne,  Winifred,'*  said 
phrey  hit  upon  an  ingenious  arrange-  the  Panther.  **  She's  verv  sly.  You 
ment  whereby  Aime  and  he  could  remember  when  I  caught  her  cor- 
correspond  upon  his  return  to  Cam-  responding  with  Stephen  V 
bridge.  YouVe  not  found  her  out  in  any- 
Sweet  Anne  Page  is  not  to  be  too  thing  since,  have  you  V* 
severely  blamed.  It  was  quite  a  boy-  "  No,"  said  Claudia,  laughing.  **  I 
and-sirl  encasement  between  her  and  think  this  little  instrument" — Anne 
Stephen.  Wnat  child  of  sixteen  can  could  guess  what  she  took  up — 
be  expected  to  know  her  own  mind  1  "  gave  her  a  lesson  in  the  subject 
And  Stephen  was  away ;  she  never  that  she  hasn't  forgotten  yet  But 
saw  him ;  she  dared  not  receive  a  perhaps  she  will  be^n  playing  her 
letter  from  him,  for  fear  of  her  cousin  tricks  again  when  my  back  is  turned." 
Claudia.  So  she  listened  to  Hum-  "Do  you  think  Kaphael  will  like 
phrey,who skilfully  carried  on  thecam-  her  well  enough  to  marry  her  f  *  asked 
paign,  notwithstanding  the  keenness  Winifred. 

of  Claudia's  eyes.    But  Claudia  was  "  I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  the 

busy  with  her  baronet  Panther.    "  She's  pretty,  you  must 

In   mid-January  Humphrey   left  admit,  though  it's  a  very  babyish 

'*  his  little  wife" — as  he  already  styled  prettiness.     She'll  improve  by-and- 

her,  unrebuked,  and  Lliss  Marsden  oy.    Won't  he  keep  her  in  order  if 

and  MariqtudVi  Questions  returned,  he  does  marry  her  1 

And  Sir  Arthur  Willesden  went  to  "Perhaps  she  won't  have  him," 

town,  leaving  the  Panther  plenty  of  suggested  Winifred, 

time  tolook  after  Anne.    And,  when  '*  Pshaw!  she'll  fall  in  love  with 

the  year  had  advanced  a  little  further,  him  directly.     The  dear  fellow  is  ir- 

Claudia  one  day  received  a  letter  in  a  resistible,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh, 

hand  she  had  not  seen  for  an  age.  "  Besides,  if  she  was   troublesome. 

Thus  it  ran: —  I'd  make  her  have  him." 

"  No.  -,  Clarges-street  This  was  what  Anne  Page  heard, 
"Dbak  Claudia,- I  have  just  re-  ^^   mterested  and  ternfied  eaves- 
turned  to  England,  after  a  few  days  ?f oPPer;     Whence  it  happened  that 
with  the  old  gentleman,  who  has  got  **^®  mailcoach  that  took  Miss  Brans- 
the  gout,  and  is  delightfully  fierce,  f^™*^  townwards,   earned    also   a 
I've  a  deal  to  do  in  town,  andf  I  want  i^*^«^  ^^^P^  branched  off  somewhere 
a  long  talk  to  you  about  the  position  ^  i^ambndge. 
of  affairs ;  so  come  up  and  let  us  con-  "  Darung  Humphrey,  —  Cousin 
verse.    Start  at  once,  thafs  a  good  Claudia  is  gone  to  London, and  Cousin 
girl.                           "Raphael."  Raphael  is  coming  back  with  her, 
^,      ,.     ,           ,        , ,     ,      ,  *^i  I  «^  ^0  marry  him.    I  hate  him. 
Claudia  always  obeyed  herbrothcr;  Nobody  can  help  me  but  you,  Hum- 
besides  at  this  period  she  desired  the  phrey  dear.    I  am  drtadfully  fright- 
diversion  of  a  trip  to  London.    So,  eut^  dreadfully. 
having  received  this  letter  at  the  «  Your  own  little  wife, 
breakfast  hour,  she  at  once  announced  <«  Ai^vt-  t>  ^    » 
that  Raphael  had  returned,  and  that  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
she  was  going  to  London  to  meet  him,  Which  epistle,  in  due  course  reaching 
and  that,  no  doubt,  he  would  come  St  John\  College,  took  a  certain  un- 
back  with  her.    Her  uncle  and  cousift  dergraduat^  rather  aback.    "  What's 
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to  1)0  done  now,  sir  ?"  said  Humphrey  titioner  in   lovemakin^.    If  lie  gets 

to  Morlill  in  the  solitude  of  iiia  rooms,  down  there,  you're  done,  Mr.  Morfiil, 

"I  mustn't  let  this  little  party  slip  that's  obvious.    And,  as  you've  got 

through    my    fingers.     That    Miss  no  money,  I  don't  quite  see  what 

B. an  CO  rube's    so    determined,  she'd  you're  to  do.    Suppose  we  have  a  pipe 

compel  the  little  fool  to  marry  him,  together,  and  ruminate  ]" 
and  Anne  is  such  a  little  fool,  she*d        The  result  of  his  rumination  waa 

do  it  if  they  tlireatcned  to  whip  her  that  he  started  tliat  very  day  for 

for  refusing,  and,  moreover — from  all  Idlechester,  and   rather   astonished 

I  lieard — Mr.  Raphael  Branscombe  is  Stephen  Langton  by  looking  him  up 

au  experienced  and  successful  prac-  in  Little  College  Green. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


R.VPHAEL    acted     on     his    valet's  cided  to  wait  for  Lis  son  in  this  happy 

advice,  crossed  from  St.  Malo,  and,  island,  beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 

spending    as    little    time    as   pos-  tion  and  creditors,  Ralph  Branscombe 

sible    in    Jersey,    took    the     mail-  took  apartments.   They  were  kept  by 

steamer  for  the  sister  island.    And,  an  adipose  widow  with  a  couple  of 

iw  he  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  pier  daughters,    one    of  whom    was    so 

at  Guernsey,  one  of  the  first  figures  excessively  handsome   that   the  old 

that  caught  his  eye  was  his  father's  gentleman    was  almost  tempted  to 

tall  and  portly  form.    Ralph  Brans-  make  love  to  her. 

('ombe  was  enjoying  his  customary  "  And  how  do  you  get  on  in  this 

iiKitutine  stroll.  tranquil  island  V  asked  Raphael,  after 

^'  Well,  sir,"  said  Raphael,  walking  he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  skil- 

up  to  him,  *'here  I  am  at  last,  yon  fully  manufacturing  a  cigarette  the 

sec."  while. 

"  Ah,"  responded  his  father,  look-  "  It  ifl  slow — confoundedly  slow, 
in^  at  his  son  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  And  the  people  are  the  queerest  lot 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  really  the  you  ever  saw.  They  have  a  t  re  men- 
right  person.  **  Well,  I'm  not  sorry  dously  exclusive  aristocracy,  Tuppera 
to  see  you.  You  don't  look  as  if  and  Careys  and  Brocks  and  Dobrt'cs, 
you'd  been  quite  as  ill  as  that  rascal  who  won't  look  at  the  unhappy 
of  yours  pretended."  natives  tljat  don't  belong  to  their  set. 

"  He's  a  capital  liar,"  said  Raphael.  Sixties,  they  call  themselves  ;  cun't 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  had  even  a  guess  why." 

headache  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  "  Got  about  sixty  pounds  a  year 

seeing  you  hist."  each,  perhaps,"    suggested  Rjiphael. 

''And  may  one  inquire  how  you  "  But  what  t«  the  place  good  for  f' 

have  been  amusing  yourself  1"  asked  "Well,  there's  scenery,  you  know. 

Devil  Branscombe.  and   sea-bathing.    And   the  fish  is 

"  I  found  some  rather  shy  game,"  capital,  and  so   is  the  fruit    And 

he  replied.    "  0, 1  have  been  amused,  claret  and   cognac   and   cigars  are 

I  assure  you.    But,  with  your  per-  cheap.    And  there  are  some  deuced 

mission,  FU  go  and  have  some  break-  pret^  girls." 

fast :  Fm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter."  "These are  recommendations,"  said 

Ralph  Branscombe  took  his  son  to  Raphael,  meditatively.    "  That  was 

his  rooms  on  the  liplanade.    At  first  a  pretty  little  party  who  brought  in 

lio  lived  at  Marshall's  Royal  Yacht  breakfast  just   now,  bnt   she'll  be 

Club  Hotel—in  those  days  a  preten-  awfully  fat  at  forty.    How  do  you 

tious  gloomy  place,  where,  with  the  spend  your  evenings  ?" 

usual  fatuity  of  hotel-keepers,  you  "  There's  a  club,"  he  replied,  "  and 

w^ere  charged  six  shillings  a  bottle  for  two  or  three  of  the  members  have 

wine  that  you  could  buy  at  Green-  satisfactory  ideas  about  van-john  and 

Blade's,  just   opposite,   at  eighteen  loo.     I   have   been  teaching   them 

shillings  a  dozen.    When  he  had  de-  poker,  lately." 

46* 
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"  You  don't  dine  out,  I  sappoeef  bad  joined  a  party.    Raphael  was 

"  The   aborigines   have   not   yet  smoking  patiently.    At  last  Hndson 

reached   that   stage  of  civilisation,  exclaimed — 

From  what  I  bear,  they  invite  people  '*  Confound  it,  this  is  uncommonly 

to  tea.*'  slow.    Is  there  a  billiard-room  any- 

"  Frightful  barbarism  !"  said  Ra-  where  ?" 

phaeL    *'  Well  about  this  marrying  "  Upon  my  life,  I  don't  know,"  said 

scheme  of  yours — or    the   Rector's  Raphael,  "  I  only  came  here  to-day, 

rather.    That  little  Page  is  a  dumpy  and  unless  I  see  some  improvement, 

child,  isn't  she,  just  out  of  the  nur-  I  think  I  shall  be  off  again  to-mor- 

sery."  row." 

''Sbe*s   pretty,"  said  his  father:  "Well,  there  mtut  be  a  billiard- 

"Claudia  tninks  her  charming.    Ana  room,*'  said  Hudson.  "Let's  go  round 

four  thousand  a  year  is  worth  having."  to  the  hotel,  and  ascertain." 

"True.    I'll  go  over  and  see  her,  "I  have  no  particular  objection," 

and  if  she's  not  very  bad  style,  I  may  sud    Raphael     "  Are  you  a  good 

marry  her.    Will  ClaudU  marry  that  player  V^ 

younfij  Langton  1"  "  Not  a  very  bad  one,  I  think,"  he 

"  She  agreed  to  the  arrangement"  relied. 

"I  dont  half  like  it  She's  too  They  went  away  together,  and  sue- 
good  for  that  sort  of  fellow.  How-  ceeded  in  finding  a  billiard-room 
ever,  I'll  see  all  about  it  when  I  go  down  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  in 
down  there."  which  St  Peter's  Port  abounds. 

"  You'll  stay  here  a  day  or  two,  I  "  We'll  put  a   sovereign   on  the 

suppose,"  said  Ralph.   "It's  a  luxiuy  game,"  said  Hudson,  "  if  you  like." 

to  get  some  one  to  talk  to."  "  Just   as  you  please,    answered 

"  Is  there  nobody  here  that  you  Raphael,  carelessly, 

know  ?"  Hudson  was  an  average  player,  and 

"  Most  of  the  English  people  are  the  Seraph  had  not  touched  a  cue  for 

getting  out   of  the   way   of  their  some    months.     The    former   went 

creditors,  and  prefer  Jersey,  which  is  ahead  at  first :  but  when  he  was 

a  free  and  easy  sort  of  place.    By  the  thirty-seven  to  Raphael's  thirteen,  the 

way,  there's  a  man  lately  come  that  Seraph  made  a  break,  and  scored 

you  may  know,  perhaps,  young  Hud-  his  fifty  with  perfect  ease. 

son,  he  married  a  sister  of  Snottes-  "  I  must  mve  you  odds,"  he  re- 

brooke's."  marked,  mildly.    This  sort  of  thing 

"By   Jove,"  exclaimed  Raphael,  didn't  suit  Hudson,  who  liked  win- 

"  what  brings  him  here  f   Has  he  got  ning.     So,  after  another  game,  he 

his  wife  with  him  1"  said— 

"I  believe  he  has.  They  are  lodging  "  Supi)ose  we  go  up  to  my  rooms, 

up  at  a  place  called  the  New  Ground,  and  see  if  we  can  get  some  supper  ? 

Do  you  know  much  of  him  T  I  dare  say  my  wue  finds  it  rather 

"Never  spoke  to  him.    I  used  to  slow." 

know  Lady  ^Emilia,  slightly."  "  Very  well,"  said  the  Seraph.    "  I 

That   evening   the    Branscombes  have  met  Lady  .Amelia  before  now. 

went  down  to  the   club,  and  very  I  used  to  know  the  old  earl" 

shortly  Mr.  Hudson  was  for  the  first  "  By    Jove,"    observed    Hudson. 

time  introduced.    A  very  negative  "  she'll  be  delighted  to  meet  an  ola 

young  fellow  was  Lady  Emilia's  hus-  acquaintance." 

band  :  but  gold  glorified  him— deified  "  Shouldn't  wonder,"  soliloquixed 

him  in  the  eyes  of  some  people.    He  the  Seraph. 

had  a  very  great  belief  in  himself.  The  New  Ground  is  a  rectangular 

and  always  found  plenty  of  toadies  to  piece  of  turf,  with  gravel  walks  and 

encourage  that  belief.    His  inordinate  some  tolerable  trees.    The  houses  in 

vanity  throve  on  the  flattery  of  men  its  vicinity  look  as  if  they  had  been 

who  dined  with  him  and  borrowed  built  for  banticks.    There  are  two  or 

money  of  him.  three    occupiexl  as   lodging-houses  ; 

There  was  not  any  very  lively  play  and  in  the  largest  of  these,  a  comer 
this  evening— some  old  fogies  nad  house,  Mr.  Hudson  had  taken  apart- 
settled  down  to  whist ;  Devil  Brans-  ments.  From  the  windows  there 
combe  despairing  of  anything  faster,  was  a  fine  view  over  the  sea,  a  mile 
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distant    He  and  Raphael  toiled  up  phael,  how  I  love  you  !  and  vet  how 

Smith-street  and  the  Candle  Road,  I  hate  you!  What  shall  I  do  Y  What 

and  at  length  reached  this  elevated  shall  I  do  T 

part  of  the  suburbs.    When  they  en-  At  last  she  atx»se  and  cooled  her 

tered  the  drawingroom  there  was  no  eyes  and  forehead,  and  threw  a  lace 

one  ^  there,   although    lights    were  shawl  over  those  white  marble  shoul- 

burning.  ders,  and  descended,  looking  like  a 

"Can't  be  gone  to  bed  yet,"  said  queen;  and  veiy  calm  and  st^dy  was 

Hudson.    "  I'll  go  and  fetch  her."  the  voice  in  which  she  said— » 

"  Don't  disturb  Lady  iEmilia  on  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr. 

my  account,"  urged  Raphael,  with  Branscombe," 

great  indiflference.  Supper  was  served,  and  over  a 

^[^.  Hudson  found  his  way  to  his  sood  bottle  of  claret  the  Seraph  and 
wife's  room.  I  regret  to  say  the  lady  Hudson  got  on  amicably  enough, 
in  question  was  "  in  a  temper."  She  "By  the  way,"  said  iSaphael,  "isn't 
had  not  been  many  months  married  ;  there  an  island  called  Sark  one  ought 
she  knew  no  one  m  the  island ;  and  to  see— a  place  with  cliffs  and  caverns, 
she  had  been  sitting  in  solitary  weari-  and  that  sort  of  thing  )" 
ness  while  her  husband  lost  his  "0  yes,"  said  Lady  Amelia.  "Sup- 
sovereigns  at  billiards.  pose  we  go  across  to-morrow,  if  its 

Bouverie  Hudson  was  a  good  deal  nne.    Your  father  will  join  us,  I  dare 

afraid  of  his  wife.  She  was  a  thorough  say.  Mr.  Branscombe." 

aristocrat;  she  was  divinel^r  beauti-  "To-morrow  is  rather  too  sharp," 

ful ;  she  was  aristocratically  indolent  said  Hudson.     "We  shall  have  to 

He  felt  his  insignificance  in  her  pre-  take  provisions ;  there's  nothing  on 

sence.    He  was  particularly  proud  of  the   island   but   lobsters  and  rab- 

lier,  feeling  that  he  had  purchased  bits." 

one  of  the  finest  women  in  the  market  "  Very  well ;  suppose  we  fix  it  for 

— a  London  Circassian  of  high  price,  early  the  next  morning,"  said  Raphael 

But  he  was  not  particularly  lona  of  a  "  My  man,  Louis,  is  a  capital  caterer  : 

tet?-d.-iHe  with  her.  he  shall  look  up  provisions.    We'll 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  visitor,  inquire  about  a  boat  the  first  thing 

Emilia,"  he  said.  to-morrow." 

"  Have  you  1    How  kind  1    Some  Thus  it  was  arranged — the  Seraph 

vulgar  young  islander,  I   suppose,  and  Hudson  making  an  appointment 

who  wants  some  supper."  to  meet  in  the  Market  before  break- 

"  Why  no.    He  may  want  some  fast ;  and  then  he  started  for  the  Es- 

supper,  but  he's  neither  vulgar  nor  planade,  having  parted  from  Emilia 

young.    It's  a  gentleman  you  know,  with  just  one  pressure  of  the  hand, 

slightly."  "  She's  a  wonderfully  fine  woman," 

''Indeed.     Well,    I   hope  he  is  thought  Raphael  to  himself,  as  he 

rather  more  amusing  than  you  are.  smoked  his  cigar,  passing  beneath  the 

Tell  me  who  he  is,  that  I  may  judge  Bailiff's  garden  wall :  "  and  she  cares 

whether  he  is  worth  the  trouole  of  about  as  much  as  I  do  for  that  prig 

going  down  stairs  again."  of  a  Bouverie  Hudson,  but  I  must 

"ft  is  Mr.  Raphael  Branscombe,"  be   careful.     When   tnose    languid 

said  Bouverie.  creatures  get  possessed  with  the  devil 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  moment :  of  love,  they  are  infernally  trouble- 
the  news  had  been  sudden.  Then  she  some  ;  and  there's  Anne  Page  wait- 
said,  languidly,—                   '  ing  forme,  and  poor  little  Fiordilisa." 

"  Ah,  he  will  be  a  change.    Well,  I  think  at  that  moment  the  Seraph 

go  down  and  question  hiuL    I  will  wished  himself  back  at  Isola  Rossa 

come  presently. '    This  she  uttered  in  again, 

her  most  lazily  imperious  tone.  Louis  was  waiting  for  him.    Devil 

But,  when  her  husband  had  left  Branscombe  had  not  yet  got  away 

her.  she  locked  the  door,  threw  herself  from  his  whist    The  Seraph  gave  his 

on  ner  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  valet  some  orders  about  the  Sark  ex- 

and  exclaimed —  pedition  and  dismissed  him.    Then 

"  0,  my  God,  why  have  you  let  this  lie  sat  by  the  window,  watching  the 

man  come  here  1    What  have  I  done  moonlignt  upon  the  sea  and  a  flood  of 

to  be  so  tortured  1    0  Raphael,  Ra-  glistening  silver,  and  reflected  on  his 
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]>oniti()Ti.    It  was  rather  an  amusing  i^er.iusaj^  a  composer,  but unutteral-ly 

ime.  l;jzy.     .Mrs.   Wu.i;k  was  a  native  of 

l>y-an<l-l»y— h.?  licnnl  a  tap  at  tlic  Giienii^cy,  ami  ( uecf  the  mofct  ehanu- 

iloor,  aTi'.l  sniil/' Come  in  1" — enttml  in;(  of  the  idaml  boaulictJ.      Ralph 

the  widow's  prettiest  daughter.    She  Branbcombe  had  made  Wugk's  ac- 

wanted  to  know  what  time  he  would  quaintaneeat  the  club  ;  and,  encoun- 

liko  to  breakfast.  terinp:  him  in  the  Market,  enlisted 

*'  What's  yourname,  child  V  asked  him  for  the  trip.    He  was  a  capital 

tlie  Seraph.  comrade,  kr.ov.ing  the  island  well — 

"  Ellen,  sir."  and  of  course  Lady  Emilia  would  be 

"  Ah.    And  pray,  Mii^s  Nelly,  what  glad  of  a  feminine  companion, 

time  does  my  re8i)ected  father  gene-  So  in  duo  time  they  started,    a 

rally  breakfast  ?"  plea.sant  party  ;  and  were  landed  iu 

"  About  twelve,  sir."  Sark,  an  islanil  where  Ian  Jinx  is  d.f- 

" Amazing  old  gentleman!    And  ficult—so  diffitult   indeed    that  llic 

what  time  do  jrou  breakfast,  Nelly."  Lords  of  tlic  Admiralty  are  said  to 

"  At  eight,  sir/'  have  come  there  on  a  tour  of  iaspcc- 

"Good.  Then  you  may  bring  me  up  tion,  and  to  have  gone  away  a^ain 

a  cup  of  coffee  when  you  breakfast,  without  discovering  where  the  nar- 

and  mind  you  make  it  strong,  that's  hour  lay.    The  lr;;end  is  not  incre<ii- 

a  good  giii,  and  mind  you  bring  it  ble  :  the  tunnel  by  which  you  must 

yourself,  for  I  know  you'll  look  so  approach  the  interior  is  quite  invisi- 

confoundedly  fresh  and  pretty  in  the  ble  from  the  sea.     I  have   alwa3's 

morning,  you'll  give  me  an  appetite."  fancie<l  that  Oircc^s  mystical  island 

Ellen  blushed.    She  was  only  nine-  must  have  been  very  like  Sark.     But 

teen,  this  little  girl,  though  her  fine  there  wereno  painters  in  watercolours 

development  caused  her  to  look  seve-  in  Homer\'3  days,  whereas  Sark  h;)s 

ral  years  older.     There's  a  good  deal  been  fortunate  in  an   artist  of  the 

of  flirtation  in  those  islands,  and  she  Gliannel,  Mr.  Paul  Naftel,  who  has 

was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art.  done  ufH>n  canvass,  for  its  cliifs  r<nd 

And  the  Seraph's  unique  beauty  of  l)ays,  what  words  can  never  do.    Its 

person  fascinated  her.  caverns  are  wondrous.    The  Gouliots 

"  Come  here,  Nelly,"  he  said.    She  are  famous  for  their   population  of 

approached  him,   and  be  gave  her  Zoophytes,  many  very  rare ;  a  perfect 

what   hd   called    a   fraternal    kiss,  tapestry  of  these  creatures,  blootl-n-d 

"There,  good  night,  little  girl.  Don't  and  yellow  and  olive-green,  hides  the 

forget  the  coflfee."  rugged  walla.     But  the  Boutiques  nvi* 

His  father,  who  had  let  himself  in  transcendeutiy  fine.  After  £crambti};,t; 
with  a  latch-key,  had  been  an  amused  through  tortuoivs  passages  in  half- 
spectator  of  this  brief  scene.  darkness,  it  is  glorious  to  come  out 

"You  get  on  fast,   Iljiphael,"    he  upon  a  platform  of  rock  beneath  a 

remarked.  "I  fear  you  don't  improve.  Titanic  portal   (>\wn  to   the  ocean. 

Now,  Ellen,  be  olf  to  bed,  or  I'll  tell  Surely  the  sons  cl  Ptiseidon  dwelt  iu 

your  mamma  of  your  naughtiness,"  thos^  colossal  halls,  and  looked  forth 

"The  Hudsons  and  I  are  going  to  upon  the  solitary  waste  of  wators. 
S:irk  the  day  alter  to-morrow,"  said  Does  that  single  white  sail  in  the 
the  Seraph.  "  Will  you  come  ?  How  distance  carry  Oilysscus  and  his  he- 
can  we  get  a  boat  1'*  roic  followers  acrojss  the  wine-coloured 

"  I  ciin  find  you  a  clipping  little  sea  ] 

cutter-yacht  that   will  just   do.    I  Our  party  stayed  longer  in    the 

want   to   see    Sark,   but    certainly  island  than' they  at  first  intended, 

shouldn't  have  made  any  gre^it  eifort  The  win<l  changed,  so  that  they  could 

in  that  direction."  not  easily  get  l»ck  to  Guernsey — and 

The  following  day  the  necessary  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
arrangements  were  made  :  and  the  loneliness  of  the  place.  It  is  a  charm- 
party  was  increased  by  two  persons,  ing  islet  for  lovers  of  laziness  and 
These  were  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wugk,  scenery — of  lobstcraand  rabbits.  Louis 
who,  notwithstanding  their  queer  exhibited  his  culinary -skill,  and  pro- 
name,  were  tolerably  English.  Wugk  duced  a  marvellous  variety  of  capital 
was  a  musician  of  Flemish  descent,  dishes  from  these  materials  only, 
but  bom  in  England-^  man  of  real  One  day  they  started  to  see  the 
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Boutiques— all    bui    Devil   Brans-  "Well,"  thought  Raphael,  "  she  is 

combe,  who  had  a  touch  of  gout,  and  detenniued   to    have    a    tete-ct-teU 

was  smoking  in  bed.    You  go  along  with  me.    I  deserve  a  scolding,  no 

a  broad  green  terrace  above  the  sea  ;  doubt,  and  I  suppose  she  means  to 

the  steep  grassy  slope  beneath  grows  give  me  one.*' 

steeper  as  it  descends  to  the  brink  of  He  found  her  a  comfortable  seat 

the  clili*.    This  is  on  your  right ;  pre-  of  the  everlasting  granite,  and  then 

seutly  you  pass  an  opening  on  your  lighted  a  cigarette, 

left,  which  gives  you  a  view  right  "Why  did  you  come  here,  Raphael?" 

throuf/h  the  island.    A  little  farther  she  asked,  after  a  time, 

the  path  narrows  and  grows  steeper  ;  "Not  to  see  you,  child.    I  had 

and  then  you  have  to  descend  and  filial  duties  to  perform.    Having  per- 

reascend  in  a  way  which  Alpine  club-  formed  them,  1  mean  to  be  off. 

men  would  think  a  trifle,  but  which  "  I  wish  you  were    drowning  in 

perplexes  weak  nerves.    Hudson  and  that  water,  "Raphael.    I  should  like 

Lady  Emilia  were  in  advance ;  then  to  watch  you  sinking,  and  know  that 

Wugk  and  his  wife ;  finally  Raphael  I  could  save  you  if  I  liked.'* 

Suddenly  there  was  a  pause.  "  And  not  do  it,  of  course,  amiable 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Hudson,  girl !    Tell  me  now,  what  harm  have 

"  I*m  getting  giddy.     You'd  better  I  done  you  V 

turn  back,  ^Emilia."  "  Did  not  you  make  me  love  you  1 

''Indeed  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  Is  that  no  harm,  when  you  cared 

kind.    I  came  out  to  see  the  caves,  nothing  for  me,  when  I  had  to  marry 

and  mean  to  see  them.    If  you  are  another  man  2" 

giddy,  go  back  and  wait ;  Mr.  Wugk  "  Well,  you  don't  seem    to   have 

will  take  care  of  me.  and  Mr.  Brans-  much  love  for  me  now  ;  and  as  that' 

combe  of  Mrs.  Wugk."  is  the  case,  and  as  you  have  a  hus- 

Hudson  acceded  to  this  arrange-  band  with  nlenty  of  money,  I  again 
ment :  but  presently  Mrs.  Wugk's  say  I  have  aone  you  no  harm," 
courage    also    failed,    so     Raphael  "  What,  thereis  no  harm  in  remorse 
brought  her  back  and  left  her  with  — ^no  harm  lying  beside  a  husband  I  de- 
Hudson,  test — no  harm  in  being  a  murderess ! 

"  La<ly  i£milia  can't  come  to  much  I  am  &  murderess,  if  longing  to  do 

harm  now,"  said  the  Seraph,  "  as  murder  makes  one.     I  want  to  be 

there  will  be  two  of  us  to  take  care  away  from  these  tempting  cliffs.    I 

of  her."  fear — 0  I  fear  I  shall  push  him  over 

The  trio  made  their  way  through  the  brink  some  day." 

the  caverns,  standing  at  last  upon  a  "  Really,  Jilmilia,"  he  said,  calmly, 

great  ocean- threshold,  with  agate-  "  you  are  very  foolish.    Youare^per- 

way  of  giants  above.      It  was   a  feet  child  to  talk  all  this  nonsense, 

stra nicely  beautiful  way  to  approach  Hudson  seems  a  very  good  fellow — 

that  vtist  stretch  of  hyaline.    A  sail  try  and  be  comfortable  with  him." 

or  two,  far  off— a  seamew  or  two,  "  Yes,  that's  it— that's  the  way  you 

nearer  at  hand— no  other  sign  of  life.  talk.    0  why  couldn't  I  guess  all  this 

The  golden  sunlight  slept  upon  an  before  I  loved  you  1     You  win   a 

immeasurable  waste  of  blue.  woman's  love— you  win  a  woman  who 

To  return  was  found  rather  harder  is  your  slave,  who  would  die  for  you, 

work  than  entry  had  been.     They  who  cares  for  no  other  creature  in 

were  getting  on  very  well,  however,  the  wide  world,  and  then  you  crush 

when  Lady  ^Emilia  felt  faint,  and  her  and  throw  her  away,  caring  no 

was  unable  to  proceed.    After  some  more  for  her  than  for  the  end  of  a 

little  discussion,  Raphael  said—  cigar.     0  1   know   now;   but  why 

"  You  see,  she's  afraid  to  go  on.  can't  girls  know  in  time,  before  they 

We  must  get  a  boat  round.    I'll  eo  begin  to  love  men  with  the  beauty 

and  see  to  it,  if  you'll  stay  with  Lady  of  devils  and  with  ten  times  more 

iEmilia."  cruelty  1" 

"No,  no,"  she  said.  "Let  Mr.  Wugk  Raphael  was  taken  aback  by  thia 

go— lie  knows  the  island  better— he  torrent  of  words.    He  said  nothing, 

will  be  quicker."  but  Vished  the   boat  would   come 

And  W  ngk,  seeing  no  objection  to  round ;  and  by  good  luck,  so  it  did, 

the  arrangement,  went.  within  five  minuteB. 
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'*  If  I  kill  him  it  is  your  doing,"  she  got  back  to   Gacrnsey,  no  murder 

whispered,  as  they  advanced  towards  having  as  yet  been  committed.    And 

the  boat.  the  day  after,  Raphael  took  the  mail 

^'  Tired  of  waiting  ?"  shouted  Hud-  steamer  to  Southampton,  resolved  to 

son,  cheerily.    *' Catch  me  going  to  leaveLadyjEmiliato  her  own  devices, 

see  caverns  again  !''  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Claudia  heard 

Next  day  the  wind  shifted,  and  they  of  him  from  Clarges-street. 


MBS.  F&ASER,  THE  BANK£B*S  WIF£. 
A  caMtnruAB  stout. 

Many  is  the  queer  thing  goes  on  in  with  her  beautiful  hair  all  twisted 

gentlemen's  houses,  and  many's  the  and  frizzled  and  cut  in  short  inecos 

queer  thing  we  sees.    I  could  tell  you  by  this  nasty  French  devil     Dear, 

a  dozen  of   stories,  real  downright  dear,  how  long  and  beautiful  and 

good  ones,  too,  that  happened  to  me  sleeky  and  soft  it  'd  be  when  I  had 

when  I  lived  as  nurse  and  lady's  maid  the  care  of  it ;  but  now  I  had  nothing 

in  gentlemen's  families,  and  before  I  more  to  do  with  it,  although  I  liad  no 

married  Tom  Croker.    He  was  valet,  cause  for  complaint,  for  nothing  could 

a  gentleman's  gentleman — and   t)ie  be  handsomer  than  the  way  missis 

best  of  places  he  always  had.    He  said — and,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of 

lived  higher  than  I  did,  for  when  I  that,  master  too,  although  he  was  al- 

first  knew'd  him  he  was  valet  to  the  ways  stiff  and  solemnlike.  *' Hodges,'* 

Lord  Ferdinand  Howard,  son  to  the  says  he,  '^  both  your  mistress  and  I 

marquis,  while  I  was  lady's-maid  to  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  you, 

Mrs.  Fraser,  the  banker's  wife.    But  and  we  would  take  it  as  a  kindness  if 

if  he  had  the  family,  we  had  the  mo-  vou  would  undertake   the   care  of 

ney,  and  glad  enough  was  my  Lord  Master  Harry."  And  missis,  s^  came, 

Ferdinand  to  come  and  stretch  his  and  her  beautiful  eyes  were  all  full  of 

legs  under  our  mahogany — and  for  the  tears.  *'  Hodges,"  she  says, "  I  couldn't 

matter  of  that,  so  was  Croker  too,  bear  to  part  you,  and  I  will  always  be 

under  the  kitchen  table.    Well,  as  I  quite  happy  if  Master  Harry  is  with 

was  s^ing,  we  hadn't  all  the  money  you.  Don  t  make  me  have  a  nasty  L(«n- 

when  i  first  come  to  live  with  Mrs.  Fra-  don  nurse  for  him."    I  knew  the  poor 

ser  ;  but  master's  rich  uncle  died,  and  dear  was  trying  not  to  make  me  feel 

we  comed  in  for  the  splendidest  houses  her  having  another  maid— and  she  a 

in  both  town  and  country,  and  car-  furriner,  too.    That  was  all  the  mas- 

riages  and  horses,  and  the  best  of  ter's  doings.    He  was  always  after 

everything ;  but  for  all  that  I  think  the  dirty  French  ways  ;  and  I  wuj 

that  both  master  and  missis  too  were  half-minded  to  leave  them  to  them- 

happier  a  good  bit  when  they  lived  in  selves  ;  but  then  my  heart  swelled  at 

the  pretty  little  cottage  at  Hichmond,  the  bare  notion  of  leaving  her,  and 

and  when  missis  was  so  pleased  when  letting  the  poor  darling  baby  that  I 

I  turned  her  best  black  silk  and  made  had  seen  bom  into  the  hands  of  one 


it  look  as  good  as  new  by  washing  it    of  those  nasty,  flaunting,  dressed-up 
in  tea.    Goodness  me !  if  she  hadn*t    girls  who  would  leave  him  to  crv  his 


myself  extremely 

thought  herself  insulted  if  she  didn't  fortable  ;  and  although,  of  course,  in 

get  missis's  dresses  almost  bran  new,  the  matter  of  perquisites  and  such 

and  it'ud  make  me  sick,  so  it  would,  like,  the  nurseiy  can't  hold  no  com* 

to  see   her  aturning  up   her  nose  parison  with  such  as  my  lady*s  own 

and  saying  master  and  missis  were  perssunal  attendant ;  still  there  can 

parvenoiu — that's  what  she  was  al-  oe  no  doubt  in  the  universe  but  that 

ways  saying,  and  in  my  humble  judg-  a  head  nurse  is  one  of  the  most  prin* 

ment  missis  never  looked  like  hers^  cipallest  persons  in  the  establishment. 
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I  corned  to  know  that  more  particu-    this  when  it  was  too  late  to  mend 
larly  when,  later  on,  we  began  to  go    matters.      Somehow  they  seem   to 
regularly  down  to  our  country  place,    get  further  apart,  and  hit  "it  off  worse 
and  associate  with  the  county  families    in  the  fine  houses  and  at  the  grand 
— the  real  old  stock.     We  had  the    dinners  than  when  we  were  in  the 
beautifullest  of  nurseries,  and  Master    little  cottage  and  used  to  plan  and 
Harry,  he  was  a  perfect  picture,  the    contrive  how  to  make  the  leg  of  mut- 
darling  ;  and  every  one  that  came    ton  last  the  third  day  in  hash.    We 
a- visiting  would  come  up  and  see  us,    servants  see  a  power  of  things  nobody 
and  many's  the  pretty  young  creature,    thinks  we  notice;  and  I  soon  saw 
and  with  all  the  money  in  the  world,    that  there  was  a  something  wrong 
high-bom,  and  not  thinking  a  bit  the    with  the   mistress.    Well,   after   a 
better  of  herself  for  that,  would  come    bit,    we  comed  down  to  the  coun- 
tapping  at  the  door,  and  with  her    try  house,  and  a  magnificent  place 
voice  like  silver  bells,  say,  "  Nurse,    it   was^   fit  for  the   Prince  Koyal. 
do  let  me  come  in.    I  want  you  to    Soon  tuere  was  a  talk  that  master 
tell  me  what  you  do  to  Master  Harry,    was  intending  to  go  into  Parliament, 
My  poor  little  baby  is  a  weak  little    and  a  deputation  came  up,  and  all 
creature.''    I  came  at  last  to  have    that ;   we  had  the  house  full,  and 
quite  a  name  amon^  these  nice  young    great  things  goin^  on.    I  remember 
creatures,  and  if  high  offers  of  gold    the  time  well,  for  it  was  then  Oroker 
could  have  tempted  me  to  leave  my    began  courting  me.    He  was  down 
missis,  many  was  the  offer  I  got ;  for    with  us  along  of  Lord  Frederick,  who 
I  must  say  for  the  quality  they  knows    had  great    interest   in  the  county, 
the  value  ofa  good  servant  when  they    and  was  on  our  side — I  mean  my 
meets  'em  ;    but   my    heart-strings    master's.    Croker  was  a  great  politi- 
were  wound  in  and  about  my  first    cian,  and  was  at  immense  pams  to 
mistress  and  my  little  golden-haired    explain  it  all  to  me,  but  my  head 
darling  Harry.     I  have  known  many    always  got  muddled,  and  I  didn't 
and  many  a  dear  baby  since  those    understand  a  word  of  it  all.    How- 
days,  but  I  never   loved  a  mortal    somever  we  were  very  gay,  driving 
chila,  and  I  never  could  love  a  mortal    here  and  there  and  large  dinners  and 
child,  as  I  did  him.   }tf  y  mistress,  too,    archery  meetings,  and  finally  there 
was  such  a  sweet  creature.    She  was    was  to  be  a  grand  ball 
little  more  than  a  child  when  I  first       Among  the  visitors   in  the  house 
comed  to  her  service.  She  was  innocent    there  was  one  pair  that  never  took 
like,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  if  she    my  fancy,  a  mother  and  daughter, 
hadafault  it  might  be  that  you  could    they  were   Lady  and  Miss   Acton, 
twist  and  twine  her  round  your  little    distant  cousins  of  my  master's,  but 
finger ;  but  her  heart  was  soft  and  as    queer  kind  of  cousins  they  must  be 
tenderas  a  child's,  and  them  that  could    that  never  came  next  or  nigh  us  when 
hurt  and  wound  her  must  have  had    we  was  poor  and  nobodies,  and  were 
black  and  wicked  hearts.     Well,  I    so  mighty  fond  and  affectionate  now 
haven't  said  a  word  of  the  master —    we  were  rich  and  somebodies.  I  made 
a  fine,  princely  looking  man  he  was,    as  bold  to  say  as  much  to  my  mis- 
but  mighty  stem  and  shut  up  in  him-    tress  one  day,  but  she  only  smiletl  in « 
self.  He  wasn't  the  husband  I  would    her  own  sweet  way,  and  said — **  It  is 
have  given  that  gentle  creature,  for    the  way  of  the  world,  Hodges,  and 
he  had  a  sharp  way  of  speaking  to    Lady  and  Miss  Acton  are  very  kind 
her  when  he  was  vexed,  and  a  kind    in  teaching  me  a  great  many  things 
of  contemptuous  manner  of  putting    that  are  quite  new  to  me  ;  they  are 
her  down  that  'ud  made  my  blood    much  more  experienced  than  1  am  : 
boil  if  I  was  his  wife,  which,  thanks  be    and  your  master  thinks  a  great  deal 
to  God,  I  wasn't.  But  I  think  myself  a    of  them ;"  and  she  turned  away  with  a 
stronger  minded   lady  would   have    very  weary  sigh,  and  I  could  see  she 
done  him  better,  for  there's  many  a    didn't  like  these  ladies  one  bit  better 
gentleman   is   all   the  better  for  a    than  I  did  myself, 
little  henpecking,   nagging,  as  they       Miss  Acton  was   a  bold  dashing 
calls  it    And  the  fact  was  my  missis    young  lady,  not  over  young  eitlier, 
did  not  understand  the  management    but  a  fine  woman,  and  with  pleasant 
of  such  as  him,  and  I  comed  to  see  all    gay  manners  that  kept  the  house 
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lively;  butthere  was  somctliing  about  bLc  would  come  in  with  a  lot  office 
her  I  never  could  abide.  The  dat«h  ladies  and  geutlemeD,  and  they'd  have 
and  the  boldness  seemed  to  nto  all  great  amusement,  having  tea  in  the 
put  on,  and  under  her  seeming  frank-  nursery  cups,  and  petting  Master 
ncsa  there  was  adeep  well  of  cunning  Harry.  The  mistress  seemed  to  me 
and  a  keen  lookout  for  her  owu  at  these  times  quite  diflerent  and 
interest.  She  luUed  my  dear  mis-  changed  like— so  gay  and  flushed, 
tress,  as  we  afterwards  knew,  like  and  laughing  a  deal  with  Lord  Frede- 
poison,  but  she  kept  it  well  under,  ficky  who  was  always  of  the  party, 
and  the  poor  weak  thing  soon  got  to  He  waa  this  same  Lord  Frederick, 
know  no  will  but  hers.  Croker  the  very  handsomest  <;e«//mi(m  I  ever 
know  her  well,  and  better  than  he  laid  eyes  on,  and  to  all  appearance 
choijc  to  let  on  too,  for,  as  I  after-  the  very  nicest.  He  had  the  beau- 
wards  found  out,  she  and  Lord  Fer-  tifulest  eyes,  and  when  he  spoke  to 
diuand  were  old  friends,  and  had  you  and  asked  you  for  anything, 
carried  c-n  many  a  queer  game  to-  perhaps  it  was  only  a  cup  of  tea,  be 
gether.  Tiic  old  mother  was  as  hasty  said  it  in  such  a  way  and  looked  at 
and  wicked  an  old  woman  as  ever  got  you  in  such  a  way  that  you  felt  you 
into  a  house,  with  her  false  hair  arid  could  have  given  him  the  whole 
her  rouge  pots,  and  her  old  decayed  world.  I  was  a  middle-aged  woman, 
false  heart.  Well,  it  was  coming  on  and  only  a  servant,  but  the  first  time 
to  Christmas,  1845,  and  Lady  Acton  he  spoke  to  me  I  felt  verv  queer  like. 
and  Miss  Acton  had  been  with  us  Well,  he  took  a  world  of  pains  to  be 
nigti  on  three  months,  and  Lord  civil  to  mp,  and  he  petted  Master 
ri'ederick  off  and  on  alxtut  the  same  Harry  like  anything,  and  the  child 
time.  Croker  and  I  had  nearly  made  was  very  fond  of  him,  whereas  he 
it  up  together,  and  I  was  thinking  it  never  could  a-bear  Miss  Acton,  for  all 
would  soon  be  time  for  me  to  be  sheplayed  with  him  and  gave  him  toys 
speaking  to  the  missis,  but  I  was  and  sweets.  Children  are  like  dogs, 
loth  to  say  anything  about  leaving,  and  they  have  keen  instinct  for  those 
on  account  of  the  dear  child  who  that  are  true  and  good.  You  may 
was  growing  the  greatest  of  darlings,  be  sure  that  for  all  I  was  pounng  out 
He  had  always  been  one,  but  now  he  tea  and  listening  appanently  very 
was  a  perfiM  t  angel,  and  sometimes  respectful  to  what  Lady  Acton  and 
my  heart  misgave  me  that  the  Al-  another  cross-grained  old  dowager  of 
mighty  would  be  wanting  such  a  quality  was  saying  to  me,  I  hiul  mv 
little  seraph  for  the  heavenly  choir,  eye  on  all  that  was  going  on,  and  I 
He  was  too  good  for  this  dirty  place  saw  Miss  Acton  give  many  a  queer 
below.  It  h.id  so  happened  that  look  on  the  sly  to  Lord  Frederick  ; 
latterly  I  had  not  seen  so  much  and  one  time,  when  she  was  handing 
of  the  mistress  as  I  had  used  him  a  cup  of  tea,  I  saw  her  slip  a  note 
to.  It  had  always  been  her  cus-  into  his  hand.  Now,  may  the  Lord 
torn  to  come  into  the  nursery  at  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  but  I  never 
five  o'clock,  and  have  a  friendly  thought  any  harm  of  her  doing  it, 
little  chat  with  me.  It  was  our  tea  but  that  it  was  all  right^,  and  in  the 
time,  and  she  would  say  in  her  own  natural  order  of  things,  for  why 
*  sweet  voice,  **Giveme  a  cup,  Hodges,  shouldn't  a  young  lady  that  is  not 
your  tea  always  tastes  so  nice  ;"  and  married,  and  not  over  young  try 
then  she  would  sit  on  a  low  seat  to  better  herself,  and  from  that 
before  the  fire,  with  Harry  on  her  moment  I  set  Lord  Frederick  and 
knee,  telling  him  fairy  tales.  It  was  Miss  Acton  down  as  lovers ;  but  un- 
a  pretty  sight,  those  two  golden  fortunately,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I 
heads,  and  sometimes,  looking  at  was  quite  on  the  wrong  scent,  and 
them,  a  tremble  would  come  over  when  Miss  Acton  saw  me  a-smiling 
me,  they  looked,  the  mother  and  at  what  I  thought  a  lawful  courting, 
child,  like  two  angels.  The  Lord  for-  she  was  clever  enough  to  take  ad- 
give  me,  it  never  docs  to  grudge  heaven  vantage  of  my  innocence,  and  make 
its  own.  Well,  for  the  last  three  me  a  go-between  in  quite  a  different 
weeks  before  the  Christmas  I  am  matter.  Well,  my  dear,  the  next 
speaking  of,  the  missis  came  very  day  was  Sundinr,  as  I  remembers  weU, 
seldom  to  the  nursery.    Sometimes  and  about  hal^past  fire  o'clock  I 
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sitting  rather  mclanoliolic-like  over  any  longer  from  your  friend,  Mr. 
the  nursery  fire,  thinking  lo  myself  Cioker.  Tell  him  from  me  I  think 
that  Croker  might  have  corned  and  he  has  very  good  tast«  ;  and  here  is  a 
fetched  nic  for  a  walk  or  something,  sovereign  to  huy  you  a  pretty  lihbon, 
(?%Ia.ster  liarry  wasdowniu  the  draw-  Mrs.  Hodges;  you  are  a  very  good 
ingroora  with  the  quality),  then  I  hears  woman,  and  with  light  laugh  he  was 
at  the  nuiseiy  door  a  slight  knocking,  leaving  the  room  ;  and  then,  suddenly, 
Oh,  says  I  to  myself,  it  is  Croker,  and  and  in  a  very  decided  voice,  **  And 
my  heart  gave  a  leap,  but,  true  to  iny  IMrs.  Hodges,  if  Miss  Acton  asks  j'ou 
dignity  as  a  woman,  I  made  no  si^'n  did  I  leave  a  note  for  her  with  you, 
beyond  saying,  "  Come  in,"  and  sat  say  I  have  changed  my  mind."  I  6t*t 
looking  into  the  fire,  as  if  notliing  in  by  the  fire  after  he  had  left,  thinking 
tlie  world  troubled  me,  when  I  luars  what  a  nice  gentleman  he  was,  and 
in  my  ear  quite  a  diiierent  queer  sort  wondering  how  he  had  found  out 
of  voi.^c  from  Croker's,  and,  turning  about  me  and  Croker,  when  i)r(  sently 
ri'und  with  a  start,  sees  Lord  Frede-  Mi;is  Acton  came  in  with  Master 
rick  Howard  standing  beside  me.  Harry.  She  came  in  smihng,  quite 
**  Mrs.  Hodges,"  he  says,  as  polite  as  pleasant-like,  and  the  first  question 
possible,  "  willyou  excuse  me?  I  have  she  asked  was,  '*  Was  Lord  Fi  uderick 
just  come  in  from  a  cold,  wet  walk  to  here]''  *' Yes,  miss,"  I  said,  and 
afternoon  sscrvice,and  I  thought,  Mrs.  then  I  gave  her  his  message.  She 
Hodges,  some  of  the  ladies  would  looked  very  angry,  and  her  hca>y 
bo  here."  I  fancied  I  knew  quite  well  black  brows  came  together,  and  made 
what  ho  wanted,  and  who  he  was  her  look  like  a  wicked  murderes.^. 
was  looking  for,  so  I  said  quite  quietly.  She  stamped  her  foot  on  the  ground, 
"  Miss  Acton,  my  lord,  is  in  the  and  I  heard  her  say,  "  Wcak-hearttd 
drawingroom  with  my  mistress  and  fool  T'  then  she  hurried  away.  Kshe 
the  other  ladies,  having  tea;  but  I  had  been  any  oth  er  young  lady  I  w^ould 
dare  say  she  will  bring  back  Master  have  told  her  how  annoyed  her  sweet- 
Harry,  for  she  said  as  much  w  hen  heart  had  seemed  at  not  finding  her, 
she  fetched  him  away  to  his  mamma."  and  what  a  nice  soft-spoken  young 
He  did  not  seem  to  hear  what  I  was  gentleman  I  thought  him  ;  but  somt- 
say  in  g,  for  he  kept  staring  in  to  the  fire  way  I  didn't  feel  to  like  saying  any- 
moodily  for  a  long  time,  and  then,  all  thing  to  please  her.  In  a  few  minutes 
of  a  sudden  he  h)oked  up  and  began  she  came  in  again,  quite  nice  and 
asking  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about  smiling,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  with 
Harry  and  how  long  I  had  been  with  my  me,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but 
master,  and  what  not.  I  saw  quite  she  got  out  of  me  all  my  conversation 
well  what  he  was  at ;  he  was  hoping  with  Lord  Frederick.  After  that  she 
that  Mis.^.  Acton  would  come  in,  so  I  sat  looking  into  the  fire  for  a  long 
hum  nil  d  the  poor  young  gentleman,  time,  with  a  queer  smile  upon  her 
th():iL,'a  in  my  heart  I  tliought  it  a  wicked  face.  Then,  suddenly  taking 
great  pity  he  should  waste  his  love  both  my  hands  in  hers,  she  said,  very 
and  his  grand  fortune  on  such  as  she  ;  quickly — 

but  that  was  no  affair  of  mine,  so  I  "Nursc,Ithinkyouseehowmattcr8 
kept  on  tjilking  about  our  life  at  are,  cunning,  cunning  Mrs.  Hodges, 
Richmond,  and  my  mistress  and  you  have  found  out  our  secret,  but 
Master  Harry  and  the  master.  He  'set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,'  and 
listened  quite  quietly,  and  once  when  Croker  and  you  will  have  good  friends ; 
I  was  telling  him  of  all  my  mistress's  eh,  nurse  ?'"  I  felt  quite  overcome  and 
gooiliiess,  and  her  many  acts  of  shamefaced;  like  that  both  she  and 
kiuilncss  to  the  well  to  do,  and  charity  my  lord  should  know  eo  much  about 
to  the  poor,  he  lifted  his  head,  and  I  our  sweethearting  ;  that  is,  Croker 
could  have  swora  there  were  tears  in  and  me,  and  my  own  dear  missis,  not 
his  eyes  ;  but  I  must  have  l>een  mis-  a  word  in  life,  but  she  went  on,  after 
taken,  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  giving  my  hand  a  tight  squeeze,  "You 
yawned  and  said,  in  his  languid  see,  Hodges,  there  are  a  great  many 
way,  "  Thank  you  very  much,  my  obstacles  in  the  way.  I  can't  well  ex- 
good  Mrs.  Hodges,  your  conversation  plain,  but  you  know  yourself,  nurse, 
Has  been  most  interesting,  and  I  really  there  is  nothing  so  nice  as  a  little 
must  go  now,  and  not  detain  you  stolen  chat  now  and  again,  and  what 
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I  vaat  you  to  da,  dear  Mrs.  Hodges,  it  any  lonorcr,  so  I  dropped  down  next 

is,  if  Lt^V*!  Fre»ieriok  l>3ks  in  here  of  her,  and  "Dear  mistress,"  says  I, "  tell 

an  aftera  OD  T>>a  will  n  »t  mind  let-  your  own  poor  faithful  Hodjjes  what's 

ling  us  hare  the  nursery  to  ourselres  vexing  of  you ;  sure  Fd  give  my  heart's 

f>r  a  little  h.ilf-hjur  at  a  time,  and  blood  for  you,  and  so  would  Croker ; 

I  U  manage  that  Croker  will  have  and  then  I  outs  with  it  all,  and  tells 

n>th:nz  to  do  at  that  time  but  talk  her  all  about  me  and  Croker,  but  to 

t-i  yoa.'    Well,  her  sweet  tonj^e  and  my  surprise  she  did  not  seem  to  hear 

palavering  ways  overpersuaded  my  me,  but  she  kept  crying,  crying,  and 

better  sense,  not  that  I  thought  any  sobs  rising  in  her  throat,  and  I  began 

harm,  but  someway  my  heart  never  to  get  afeard-like,  and  I  bethought 

warmed  to  her  and  her  love-making,  myself,  to  call  Miss  Acton,  but  she 

For  many  a  day  after   that,  when  kept  me  fast  by  the  dress,  and  when 

the   evenings    got   duskish,   a   tap  she  could  speak  she  takes  a  letter  from 

would  come  at  the  nursery  door  and  her  pocket^ "  Will  you  give  this,"  she 

my  lord  would  come  in,  and  then  I  said,'*to Lord FrederickHoward land 

knew  that  was  a  hint  for  me  to  go  oh,  Hodges,  I  am  so  wretched,  and 

and  have  my  own  little  talk  with  so  miserable,  oh  save  me,  Hodges, from 

Croker,  but  some  days,  latterly,  I  be-  my  wicked  self ;"  and  with  that  she 

ga:i  not  to  imderstand  Croker.    He  slid  down  upon  the  floor  at  my  feet, 

was  not  at  all  like  his  own  self,  and  Just  then  I  heard  a  rustle  and  Miss 

so  gloomy  and  morose-like.     Well,  Acton,  in  her  grand  evening  dress, 

one  night — ^it  was  Christmas  Eve —  was  beside  us,  looking  down  coldly  on 

we  were   to  have  a  dance  in  the  my  mistress,  all  ttunbled  and  tearful 

servants '-hall,    he  comed  to  be   so  on  the  floor. 

unpleasant-like,  that  I  took  thought  *^Are  you  ill,  Grace  I''  she  said,  ''it's 
to  myself  that  I  would  make  my  time  for  you  to  come  and  dress; 
gentleman  scarce  of  my  company,  and  Felise  is  looking  for  you ;"  and  there, 
go  and  sit  in  my  own  room  a  bit.  sure  enough,  was  the  nasty  smooth- 
To  get  to  my  bedroom  I  had  to  go  tonguedFrenchdevil  and  my  mistress, 
through  the  day-nursery,  where  the  poordear — shegathered  herself  up  and 
lovers  were  having  their  talk  out  by  went  away.  In  a  minute  or  two  Mi^ 
the  nursery  fire.  1  tapped  gently  at  Acton  comes  hurrying  back,  looking 
the  door,  and  hearing  no  answer,  here  and  there  under  the  tables  and 
thought  to  myself  that  I  would  steal  chairs,  and  all  about  for  something ; 
gently  across  the  room,  and  that  the  at  last  she  says,  ''Nurse,  your  mistress 
pair  in  their  happy  talk  would  never  dropped  a  letter  here,  directed  to 
notice  me.  I  crept  gently  in,  but  Lord  Frederick,  you  must  have  seen 
what  was  my  surprise,  instead  of  Lord  it"  "  Begging  your  pardon  for  being 
Frederick  and  his  lady,  to  see  my  own  so  bold,  miss,"  says  I,  ''she  dropped  no 
awe  jt  mistress  sitting  by  the  fire,  letter,  but  she  gived  me  one,  and  that 
She  had  been  crying,  I  could  see  by  one  I'll  give  to  the  rightful  owner." 
her  poor  tear-swolien  eyes,  and  she  She  flashed  her  black  eyes  at  me. 
looked  so  like  a  child  in  her  trouble  "You're  an  impudent  woman,Hodges,' 
that  my  heart  felt  quite  sore-like  says  she,  "and  you'll  live  to  repent 
looking  at  her,  and  I  should  have  having  crossed  my  path."  "Thanking 
wished  to  have  taken  her  up  and  you  kindly,  miss,"  says  I,  with  a  low 
petted  her  to  sleep,  like  little  Harry,  curtshey, "  but  I  think  matters  is  going 
in  my  arms.  agin  you,  and  you  wan't  be  my  lady 
In  the  little  cottage  at  Richmond  after  alL**  It  was  very  forward  of  me 
it  would  have  been  quite  dififerent,  to  speak  up  to  a  bom  lad^  like  that, 
and  I  would  soon  have  known  what  but  theni  was  riled  at  her  impudence, 
ailed  her,  but  now  she  was  grown  such  I  saw  by  her  that  she  was  at  her 
a  grand  cold  lady,  I  was  obliged  to  underhand  work.  But,  mind  you, 
keep  my  distance  and  to  my  station  as  the  real  wickedness  that  was  in  her 
head  nurse,and  my  conscience  was  sore  never  came  into  my  head,  but  I 
at  not  telling  her  of  Croker,  so  I  made  thought  to  myself  she  is  jealous  of  the 
a  pretence  to  go  about  the  room  beautiful  mistress.  Well,  beautiful  she 
tidying  up  and  putting  things  straight  did  look,  and  no  mistake,  that  Christ- 
By-and-by  I  heard  her  sobbing,  sob-  mas-eve,  in  the  servants'  hall,  with  her 
bing  to  herself,  and  I  couldn't  abear  splendid  lace,  and  the  sparkling  jew- 
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els  in  her  hair,  her  eyes  brighter  than    She  went  away,  and  as  I  watched 
the  jewels,  and  her  laugh  so  gay — a    her  going  back  to  the  dancingroom 
wision  of  beauty,  as  my  Lord  Hartigan*s    I  saw  Lord  Frederick  meet  her  at  the 
valet  said  to  me.  He  was  as  nice  and    door,  and  tliey  went  in  together." 
civil  spoken  a  gentleman  as  could  be,        Oh,  but  my  heart  felt  sore.    Leave 
and  had  seen  a  mint  of  quality,  but    her,  leave  my  own  darling  child.    I 
he  told  me,  "Your  missis,'^  says  he,    didn't  mind  it  just  then,  but  when  I 
''  would  do  honour  to  a  crownet,  and  it  is    took  away  Master  Harry,  and  put  him 
a  mortal  shame  that  the  hairistocracy    in  his  little  bed,  listening  all  the 
go  so  much  agin  her."    "What  do  you    while    to    his     baby    talk    about 
meanr'saysl,  firing  up,  "we  have  a    his  mamma  and  papa,  and  Feddy, 
power    of  quality    here   to-night."    as  he  always  called  Lord  Frederick, 
"  Mostly  gentlemen,  my  dear,"  says  he,    I  had  a  good  cry  over  him,  and  I  began 
stroking   his  mustachios    "for  you    to  think  that  I  had  been  over  hasty 
see  I  knows  it ;  pur  ladies  talked  itover,    inlistening  to  gossip.  The  next  mom- 
and  they  decided  they  wouldn't  come,    iDg  was  Christmas-day,  and  a  beau- 
on  account  of  this  affair  of  Lord    tiful  morning,  clear  and  frosty  it  was : 
Frederick's,  not  that  we  minds  these    but  many's  the  Christmas  mornings  I 
things  much  in  town,  but  in  the  coun*    had  wakened  to  in  the  little  cottage, 
try  our  ladies  is  particular."   "  Well,''    with  no  bellringers,  and  no  grand 
says   I,    "that's    most   outrageous,    doings,  but  with  my  heart  warm  and 
Though  I  likes  Miss  Acton  myself,    thankful,  and  not  weighted  down  as  it 
still  1  thinks  Lord  Frederick  might    was  now  with  coming  evils.    Well,  I 
please  himself."     On  this  he  bursts    went  down  stairs,  ana  the  first  person 
out  laughing,  to  nearly  choke  himself.    I  met  was  Miss  Acton,  and  she  said, 
"  Miss  Acton,  by  the  heavenly  pow-    with  a  queer  laugh — "  Oh,  Hodges,  1 
ers  1 "  says   he,  "  that's  good;  Miss    am  soriy  to  hear  we  are  going  to  lose 
Acton  we  knows  all  about  her,  my    you.    What  will   your  mistress  do 
dear,  and  what  kind  she  is,  and  I  can    without  you  ?— quite  a  treasme— the 
tell  you  it  did  your  missis  no  good    virtuous  nurse  who  lectures  on  pro- 
conserting  with   the  likes  of  her."    priety,"  and  with  a  demoniac  laugh 
"Then  what  do  you  mean  ]"  says  I,    she  passed  on. 
but  not  one  word  more  would  he  say,        I  was  extremely  riled,  there  is  no 
good  or  bad,  but  a  horrid  idea  had    denying   that.     WeU,  in   fact   my 
come  into  my  mind,  and  I  couldn't    feehns  were  greatly  hurt  that  the 
let  it  go,  I  musn't  forget  that  nothing    missis  should   have  gone  and  told 
could  be  kinder  than  my  Lord  Fred-    that    horrid    woman.      My    heart 
erick  was  to  me,  but  I  could  not  abear    melted   to  her   when    I   saw  her. 
the  sight   of  him  now,  and  I  made    the  missis,    in  church  she   lookea 
pretence  to  go  look  for  Master  Harry,    so  white  ;  but  it  was  best  I  should 
The  mistress  came  to  me  herself  with    go,    I    had     staid     long    enough, 
him,  and  drew  me  into  the  passage —    After  church  I  was  busy  enough  in 
her  face  was  all  bright  with  a  beau-    the  nursery   getting  my  things  to- 
tiful  colour,  and  she  said  hurridly —    gether,  for  I  determined  I  would  leave 
"  Where's   my  letter,  Hodges  ;  you    in  the  morning  early,  when  my  dar- 
didn't  give  it,  did  you]"    I  put  it    ling  boy   came   running  in    to    be 
into  her  hand,  and  then  something    dressed.    He  was  going  out,  he  said, 
stronger  than  myself  spoke  to  that    with  his  mamma  and  Feddy  and  all 
poor,  weak  misguided,  thing.    I  was    the  company  to  the  pond  to  look  at  the 
no  longer  a  poof  ignorant  servant,  but    skating.   When  he  was  dressed  in  his 
a  Christian  soul,  trying  to  call  back  a    velvet  suit  he  put  his  little  arms  round 
lamb  to  Christ's  fold.    My  missis  she    my  neck,  and  coazed  me  to  come  too. 
turned  deadly  white,  and  covered  up    Ah,  dear  !   what  wicked  pride  will 
her  face,  but  when  she  looked  up  she    do— a  demon  whispered  to  me  the 
had  quite  a  stem  hard  look,  quite    missis   will  look  cold  at  you,  and 
different-like  from  any  look  of  hers.    Miss  Acton  will  sneer,  better  stay  at 
"  You  forget  yourself,  Hodges,"  she    home.    Oh,  if  I  had  but  gone  !  oh, 
said,  "  and  presume '  strangely  on  my    my  poor  little  darling,  I  put  away  your 
kindness ;  leave  me  and  leave  my    little  clinging  arms  and  sent  you  out 
house,  not  to-morrow,  for  it  is  Christ-    to  destruction.    It  was  a  lovely  after- 
mas-day,  but  as  soon  as  you  can."    noon,  and  I  watched  all  the  gay  com- 
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?any  going  out  from  ray  windows,  been  done,  and  he  could  do  no  px>d. 

saw  then   how  true  it   was  what  They  told  me  that  Lord  Fn  derick 

Lord    Ilartigiin's  valet  had    said —  had  done  wonders,  plumjiul  into  the 

the  ladies  were  few,  and  the  gentle-  water,  and  what  not;  but  what  was 

man  so  many^  and  they  all  clustering  the  good  of  that  1    They  had  not 

round  my  mistress,  who  looked  like  minded  the  darling  child,  and  he  liad 

a  queen  in  her  velvet  dress  and  furs,  slipped  in  to  his  death.    We  were  up 

leading  Master  Harry  by  the  hand,  ail  night,  and  for  many  and  many  a 

and  Lord  Frederick  walking  next  her  night,  with  ray  mistress.    Poor  little 

and  all  his  love  showing  in  his  eyes,  bnght-haircd  Harry  lay  in  his  lonely 

I  saw  it  all  plain  enough  now,  but  I  grave  long  before  the  poor  d'..str3t*ted 

also  saw  what  gave  me  a  shudder,  mother  came  to  her  right  sense  ;  her 

Last  of  all   came   two   more,    my  punishment  had  been  great,  and  ber 

master  and  Miss  Acton.    And  her  ravins  awful  to  hear;  her  constant 

wicked  eyes  were  gleaming,  and  her  cry  would  be,  "  Give  me  ray  child  I" 

finger  pointing  towards  my  mistress  :  The  master  was  like  one  distracted  ; 

the   master  looking  so  gloomy  and  he  had  doated  on  the  child — but  that 

stem,  and  then  she  stopped  and  drew  was  as  nothing  to  his  love  for  the  poor 

out  of  her  pocket  the  letter.    Yes,  I  weak  creature  who,  lying  there,  in 

saw  it  was  the  very  letter  my  mistress  her  rambling  way  told  all  her  stor)'. 

had  given  me.    She  gave  him  this  to  It  was  easy  to  see  how  she  had  never 

read,  and  I  saw  his  face  contort,  and  done  more  than  listen  in  her  foolish 

til  en  she  drew  him  on,  and  I  lost  vanity,  to  a  handsome  gentleman,  and 

sight  of  them.    T  made  a  great  vow  his  sweet  sayins,  and   that  wicked 

then  to  myself  that  I  would  not  go  fiend.  Miss  Acton,  had  thought  to 

aNvay  if  my  mistress  woiUd  accept  my  make  her  own  market  out   of  the 

humble  apology,  but  that  I  would  whole  thing.    It  all  came  out  now, 

stay   and  circumvent  that   wicked  and  was  as  clear  as  mud.     Croker 

woman.   I  have  been  often  and  often  had    known    the    game    that    was 

dad  I  made  that  vow  on  my  two  playing  all   along,   and  often  heard 

bended  knees.  Lord    Frederick    and    MIrs    Acton 

Well,  the  Christmas  afternoon  got  laughing  at  the  way  they  had  hood- 
darker  and  darker,  and  I  fell  to  winked  old  Hodges.  I  didn't  mind 
wondering  they  dicin't  come  back,  one  bit  being  called  old  Hodges,  only 
or  that  Croker  didn't  come  to  look  I  did  think  Croker  need  not  liave 
for  me.  To  be  sure  I  had  snubbed  laughed  cjuite  so  much  as  he  did — it 
liim  pretty  strong  that  ere  morning,  was  no  time  for  levity ;  but  it  altso 
but  tnen  that  was  no  reason  he  was  comed  out  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Fre- 
to  neglect  mo  who  was  so  soon  to  bo  derick  himself  that  Cn.>ker  had 
his  wedded  wife.  Well,  I  sat  by  behaved  most  beautiful,  and  had  dis- 
the  fire  that  Christmas-day  getting  charged  his  master  on  the  hc;td  of 
cro/?ser  and  crosser,  and  lonelier  and  the  whole  thing;  and  more,  as  Croker 
lonelier,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  said  to  me,  he  couldn't  do,  ft>r  one 
great  noise  and  a  sound  of  crying  and  gentleman  is  bound  in  honour  to  keep 
screaming,  and  a  something  came  the  secrets  of  another  gcntlcmiui. 
overme,  and  I  opened  the  nursery  door,  Vv^e  made  out,  too,  Misa  Acton's 
and  I  trembled  so  Icould  hardly  stand,  game  for  Lord  Frederick;  he  wrote 
Shall  I  ever  forget  it  1  Oh,  my  little  the  handsomest  of  letters,  and  told  the 
darling,  my  golden-haired  little  whole  story  out  of  the  face,  and  how 
angel !  they  h^  killed  my  sweet  Miss  Acton  had  put  him  itp  to  every- 
child,  while  I,  his  faithful  nurse,  had  thing,  thinking  she  would  one  day 
slept  at  her  post  They  carried  him  be  Mr.  Fraser's  wife.  Oh,  it  was  a 
in  and  laid  the  poor  little  body  on  his  horrid  business,  and  a  regular  con- 
bed,  his  beautiful  hair  all  soaked  in  spiracy,  to  think  everything  would 
the  water,  and  his  little  limbs  all  have  gone  in  the  way  the  wicked 
drenched  and  cold.  woman  wished,  only  for  my  sweet 

He  never  spoke  a^ain,  my  cherub,  child's  death  ;  and  it  was  beautiful  to 

but  lay  like  a  lovely  statue.     The  think   that    angel    saved  his    own 

great  doctor  from  London  arrived  in  mother  from  ruin  and  disgrace, 
themiddleof  thenight—wehad  teljn-       It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

gramhed  him ;  but  everything  had  she  came  to  her  senses,  and  called  for 
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the  master ;  she  thoiight   she  was  eery  and  retail  way,  but  wo  always 

dying,  and  it  was  moving  to  hear  went  for  Christmas  to  my  old  mis- 

her  begging  and  praying  for  forgive-  tress.      She  was  a   fine    handsome 

ness  and  pardon,  telling  him  how  she  woman,  and  lived  down  her  trouble 

had  been  tempted  with  false  talcs  of  well,    and    soon    the  quality  came 

his  love  beine  gone  away  from  her,  round  her  again.    There  were  a  power 

but  how  she  hiwi  never,  never  cared  of  stories  set  going  by  Mies  Acton, 

for  anyone  but  him,  and  had  loved  but  my  Lord  Frederick  got  his  people 

him  then  and  always  and  for  ever,  to  take  her  up,  and  his  wife  and  she 

Her  words  sent  strength  to  the  loving  were  the  greatest  of  friends,  and  the 

heart  listening  to  her,  and  I  crept  last  thing  I  heard  of  the  family  was 

away  and  had  a  good  cry  out  by  my-  that  Lord  Frederick's  eldest  son  was 

self.    Time  takes  the  sting  out  of  to  be  married  to  Miss  Fraaer ;  but  all 

many  things,  and  by  degrees  it  came  I  know  is,  that  in  all  my  troubles — 

that  we  could  speak  a  lit  tie  of  the  lost  and  they  come  to  the  poor  and  rich 

child.      By-and-by  we    had  a  full  all  alike— I  never  had  such  a  sorrow 

nursery,  and  there  was  many  a  golden  as  losing  little  Harry.    There  is  a 

head  among  them,  but  not  one  like  little  grave  in  the  old  churchyard, 

his.    Long  before  that  came  to  pass  and  that  spot  is  very  dear  to  mo,  and 

Croker  and  I  had  been  quietly  mar-  in  the  summer  time  we  often  take 

ried,*  and  being  pensioned  ofi'  hand-  the  children  there  and  tell  them  about 

Bomely  (for,  after  all,  the  gentry  don't  him,    and  they   love   his    memory 

like  those  about  them  who  knows  too  dearly,  and  we  all  know  there  is  an 

much),  we  set  up  a  shop  in  the  gro-  angel  praying  for  us  in  Heaven. 


THE  VBKICB  OF   TISSTEBDAY. 

In  the  Uniyersitt  Magazine  for  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 

November,    1864.    were    presented  the  work  quoted  below,*  which  gives 

several  phases  ot  Venetian  life  an-  a  faithful  and  well  drawn  picture  of 

cient  and  modem.    To  it  we  refer  the  city  and  its  people  during  the 

such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  inter-  last   days  of  Austrian   rule.     Mr. 

est  in  the  old  sea-city,  and  wish  to  Howells   discharged    cffijial    duties 

learn  more  about  her  ancient  works  under  the  foreign  power,  and  abode 

and  ways  than  can  be  afforded  room  some  years  in  the   city,  and  tliud 

in  this  article.  enjoyed  advantages  over  the  mere 

"Venice  Preserved,"  the  "Mer-  visitor  of  a   few  weeks   or  a  few 

chant  of  Venice,"  "Marino  Faliero,"  months. 

and  the  "Two  Foscari"  have  infused  It  is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  resign 

a  melancholy  interest  about  the  old  our   early  faith   in*  tlie  benevolent 

city  into  the  breast  of  many  a  British  fairies,  our  trust  in  the  endurance  of 

reader.     They  have  been  lamenting  youthful  loves  and  friendship:^,  and 

the  decay  of  the  once  powerful  state,  m  a  smaller  way,  to  find  tLat  our 

romantic  in  its  annals  as  in  all  its  sympathy  for   the   noble   prisoners 

belongings.    They  have  bewailed  its  whom  stern  power  sent  across  Lonl 

subjection toaforeignunsympathising  Byron's  "  Bridge  of  Sighs"  to  dread 

power ;  and  now  they  expect  an  im-  confinement  was  all   sadly  wasted, 

provement  in  the  trade  of  Venice,  an  It  seems  none  of  the  ancient  victims 

amelioration  in  the  condition  of  all  to  the  displeasure  of  tiie  dread  tex 

ranks  of  its  people,  a  return  of  the  or  the  dread  thuee  ever  crossed  that 

oldgaiety,  and  a  revival  of  the  drama,  famous  bridge,  which  was  not  built 

Whether  the  aspirations  of  our  ro-  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

man  tic  Britons  be  fulfilled  or  not  It  has  since  served  merely  as  the 

remains  to  be  seen.    Meantime  they  passage  from  the  court  of  justice  in 
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tlic  ducal  palace  for  house-breakers,  which  the  Ten,  or  the  Three,  or  tlie 
cut-purses,  and  other  low-conditioned  Great  Council*  kept  the  people  in 
culpritis  to  their  place  of  detention  good  order  without  the  aid  of  a  stand- 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  canaL  ing  army.  On  this  point  some 
The  political  offenders  were  kept  in  curious  information  was  furnished 
the  dungeons  under  the  palace,  and  to  the  English  world  by  the  author 
instead  of  the  damp  or  icy  cachots  of  "  Zeluco  "  about  a  hundred  years 
with  slime  covered  walls,  and  slip-  since. 

pery    reptiles    ^l^V^^^ovtr^^  „  ^                  ^^               ^^^ 

clammy  floor,   Mr,  Howells   found  goTcrnmintVTeryjeateiii  of  it8  power  ts 

them  "  not  indeed  joyously  light  nor  Venice  there  is  no  military  establiahnient 

particularly  airy,  but  their  occupants  j^  the  city  to  support  the  executive  power, 

could  have  suffered  no  extreme  phy-  and  peprese  strong  and  popular  commotion, 

sical  discomfort,  and  the  thick  wooden  .     .     .    An  arbitrary  prince  is  fond  of  a 

casing  of   the  interior    of  the  cells  standing  army,  and  loves  to  be  surrounded 

evinced  at  least  the  intention  of  the  ^Y  ^"  guards,  because  he  being  the  perma- 

state,  to  inflict  no  wanton  horrors  of  "f^t  fountain  of  honours  and  promotion, 

cold  or  damp  *'  "'"^  ^^*^  ^  naturaDy  much  attached 

Notwithstonding  the  vague  terror  Jj.  ^j?'  f"^  *^«^^™?  /^."  »"  occasiow  the 

xiuuwiuiiD«*u«    6       ««»,»r^:„„  au^  Wind  mstruments  of  his  pleasure.     But  at 

which  the  traditions  concerning  the  Venice  there  is  no  permanent  visible  obj«t 

ancient  oligarchy  must  have  left  in  to  which  the  army  can  atuch  itself.    The 

the  public  mind,  and  the  mild  cna-  poge  would  not  be  allowed  the  command 

ractcr  of  the  Austrian  government,  of  the  garrison  if  there  was  one.    The  three 

the  Venetians  of  modern   days    in-  State  Inquisitors  are  continually  changing, 

tensely  hated  the  order  of  things  in  and  before  one  set  could  gain  the  affections 

which  they  found  themselves.     So  ^  *J>e  soldiers,  another  would  be  chosen. 

secret  committees  took  care  to  in-  So  that  government  could  not  be  supported, 

Fcribe    revolutionary  sentiments  on  ^"^^  ""^^'^  "«>'«  probably  be  overtunied  by 

the  walls  and  when  the  a^^^^^^^^^  --—  .^^^^SlnT^tSluU 

atteninted  to  revive  popular  festiyi-  j^^  ^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^_ 

tics    they  disturbed    them    by    dlS-  ^upt  the  garrison,  and  gain  over  the  com- 

charging  petards  in  bt.  Mark  S  flace  mander  to  any  ambitious  plan  of  their  own 

and  other  promenades.     On  one  oc-  for  the  destruction  of  the  constitution, 

casion  at  the  performance  of  a  solemn  "  There  is  in  reality  an  effective  force  to 

I^Iass  and  Te  Deum  in  St.  Mark's  on  suppress  any  popular  commotion  at  the 

the  emperor's  birthday,  a  petard  was  command  of  the  Senate  and  the  Council  of 

exploded  in  the  middle  of  the  congre-  Ten.    This  force,  besides  the  Sbirri,  con- 

gation  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host!  "t^*  of^ »  ^^  n«'«^«'  ?^^ .^^nt  fellows 

An  interesting  addition  to  our  lit-  T^Z  31.  ♦^1*"^^  d,8tmg««hmg  dr«s  are 

^           -11  u       «,^n  ^..:4>4.»«  «A»^m^»*  *6P*  ^^  the  pay  of  the  government,  and  are 

erature  wi  I  be  a  well  written  account  ^^\^^  command  of  that  coundL    Thei^  is 

f)f  tlie  i)olitical  and  social  state  ot  ^iso  the  whole  body  of  the  gondolecrs,  the 

Venice  under  the  monarch  of  its  own  most   hardy  and  daring  of  the  common 

rhoico,  written  by  some  thoughtful  Venetians.     This  body  of  men  are  greatly 

fi)rcigner  resident   there  for  a  few  attached  to  the  nobility,  from  whom  they 

years.     The  content,  or  discontent  of  have  the  most  of  their  employment,  and 

tiie  people,  the  amelioration  of  trade,  with  whom  they  acquire  a  certain  degree 

or  its  reverse,  the  increase  or  diniinu-  <>*  familiarity  by  passing  great  part  of  their 

tion  of  the  comforts  of  the  middle  time  shut  up  in  boats  in  their  company. 

and  lower  classes,  and  their  relations  ,^^**  "?™*^7  ^l.^T'  ^m         /It  "" 

•lu  Vu  •        ^w~^.«.    ^^A    oil   ^r^rx  the  8cr\'ice  of  particular  nobles,  and  there 

with  their  governoi-8,  and   all  con-  .^  „^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .„  ^^  ^^^         ^^^ 

triusted  with  their  counterparts  dur-  insurrection  the  whole  would  uke  the  side 

ing  the  Austrian  rule,  will  form  a  of  the  nobility  and  senate  against  the  people. 

fiuhject  of  much  interest,  and  natur-  in  short,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 

ally   induce   the    curious   reader   to  of  standing  militia,  ready  to  rise  as  soon  aa 

examine  the  political  scheme  under  the  government  requires  their  services. 


*  The  Great  Council  of  470,  by  a  series  of  involved  scrutinies  which  would  disconcert 
the  factious  or  bribing  powers  of  Belial  himself,  elected  the  small  council  of  Ten.  These 
by  other  oninplicated  processes  elected  the  Three  Inquisitors.  As  for  the  Doge — ^he  was 
a  mere  figure  for  a  pageant,  and  possessed  no  real  power. 
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"tartly,    there  is  the  Grand  CoancQ  thus  'ncitnesscd  the  working  of  the 

itself,*  which,  in  caae  of  any  violent  com-  unhappy  system  ' — 
motion  of  the  citizens  and  populace,  could        ..  j  ^,^^         ^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^ 

\t™lt  IT^/   ?™  the  small  arsenal  ,„^  sirinffuttta  the  noted  courtezan  co^ 

with.n  the  Ducal  palace,  and  would  prove  „„^^  „^  ,^^  ^,  ^,  „^^^  ,^„. 

•  very  fomiidable  force  agamst  an  unarms!  i„g  on  tl.e  shoulder,  of  Noblemen,   and 

multitude;  for  the  laws  of  ^  en.ce  forbid,  ^4^,  „„„        .,      ^^^^  ^ ^^^^ Obeisance 

under  pam  of  death   any  cit.zou  to  carry  „  .f  ^^      |^J  ^„  ^ad-^  ^j  q^^  j^_ 

'^''  ?K   «7.   '    "  -f^  ''^    '^  *''•■  Portance.    The  same  day  that  they  appealed 

cu  cd  by  the  State  .m...,.tors.    .    .  ^„  g^  there  happened  tS  bH 

"It  IS  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  ^.     j^  ^^        Wom^masked,  that 

all  the  different  powers  above  mentioned  _,^  iii„.i.  „i.»  ..  .„™,  „  .i„„  i,_„  „_. 

,, ,  ,*:        A'/        ./  were  Kivais,  who  as  soon  as  they  knew  one 

could  be  engaged  to  act  m  favour  of  one  ^^^^^       Q^  ^^„^  ^^  ^J    ^^  ^^ 

™?w  *  T     coml>.nation  of  men  with-  ^^  ^^^^,^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^  1^^  ^^ 

out  being  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  ^       ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

inquisitors  or  the  jealousy  of  those  who  ^      ,       ^  , ,     -^        j^    ^^ 

were  not  in  the  conspiracy.     If  we  suppose  the  soot."  cu*  ««  iwi,  u«»u  upuu 

a  majority  of  the  nobles  inclinable  to  any  ^ 

change  in  the  form  of  the  government,  they         The  taate  for  witnessing  spectacles 

have  no  occasion  to  cariy  on  a  secret  plot  ^r  taking  active  part   in  them    has 

a^^dSeTh^te';^^^^^^^^^  undergone  a  great  cUge  since  the  b^ 

proper."  ginnmff  of  the  reign  of  our  George  IL. 

when  Baron  Polnitz  was  making  ana 

In  the  days  of  the  Baron  Polnitz,  remaking  his  grand  tour.    St  Mark's 

the  Boawell  of  all  the  Continental  Day  was  one  of  great  festivity  and 

princes,  and  nobles,  and  cities  of  his  display.    After  the  nine  confraterni- 

day  (first  half  of  18th  century),  the  ties  had  conducted  the  Doge  to  High 

descendants  of  the  famous  470  were  Mass  and  home  again,  they  performed 

not  a  whit  better  employed  than  they  the  circuit  of  the  square  with  images, 

were  in  1866  before  the  white  uni-  and  rich  canopies,  whose />©//«  (as  the 

forms  vacated  Venice.    That  amiable  Baron's  translator  spells  the  word) 

old  gossip  thus  recorded  their  mode  were  of  solid  silver, 
of  lite  : —  w  The  Procession  is  closed    by  a  Man 

"  The  Nobles  keep  their  constant  cir-  dressed  in  a  Gown  of  red  Damask,  carrying 

cuits  here  (St.  Mark*s  Piazza)  as  it  were,  a  Poll  with  a  moving  Wheel  at  the  end  of 

and  never  stir  from  the  Place  but  to  Bed,  it,  which  serves  to  support  a  gilt  Lion  sur- 

for  they  pass  their  whole  time  in  gambling  rounded  with  Laurel  Branches  and  little 

at   the   Coffee-Houses,  or  in  the  Peruke-  Standards  of  divers  Colours.      The  Lion 

Makers*  shops.      The    number   of    their  turns  round  incessantly,  and  the  man  who 

Nobles  is  not  limited,  and  any  body  for  carries  it  makes  him    leap    and    play  a 

laying  down  100,000  ducats  may  purchase  hundred  gambols.     He  is  surrounded  with 

Nobility.      These   gentlemen   compliment  a  Multitude  of  People,  who  cry  out  *  God 

each  other  with  the  Title  of  ExcelUncy,  and  bless  St.  Mark.'     .     .     After  the  Proces- 

*tis  what  they  all  chaUcnge  from  foreigners,  aion  is  over  the  Maskers  go  to  see  the  Doge*8 

Meantime  some  of  these  Excellencie*  go  to  Table,  who    entertains   the    Ambassadors 

the  Shambles  and  to  the  Fish-Market,  and  and  Senate  at  Dinner  on  a  table  in  Form  of 

carry  home  their  meat  or  their  fish  under  a  Horse-shoe,    which    is    extravagantly 

their  Robes;   and  some  are  so  very  poor  adorned  with  Kickshaws,   and  Machines 

that  they  go  a  begging  (in  masks  however)."  made  of  Starch,  which   are  here    called 

Triumphs.    .    .    .    After  dinner  all  aasem- 

Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  ble  on  the  Square,  and  what  surprised  ma, 

nobles  and  the  limited  bounds  of  the  and  if  I  may  say  it,  made  me  laugh,  was  to 

territory,  seldom  were  the  younger  see  all  the  maskers  fall  on  their  knees  at 

brothers  of    the    nobility    married.  ^^^  sound  of  the  Anffelus.    You  would 

They  lived  in  the  paternal  palace  at  »''«*'  ^^^  ^^y  ^"  ^  Rapture,  yet  every 

free  quarters,  but  the  general  tone  of  f  J^  ^^  8^^  ^^^!?  '^^^  that  foUows 

morality  suffered.    The  Demi  Monde  f^^'^}^  ^'  ^'  ®^'  ^  "°'  '^^  '"^^ 
of  Dumas  Fils  enjoyed  great  honour       ^     ' 
and  glory  in  consequence,  and  Polnitz       Another  ceremony  which  mightily 


*  In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  every  able-bodied  man  was  an  elector ;  bat  in 
1178  the  privilege  was  confined  to  470  individuals  choeen  by  the  popular  voice  from  the 
whole  community.  The  right  has  remauied  since  that  date  in  the  descendants  of  these 
men  who  form  with  some  accidental  additions  the  Venetian  nobility. 
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interested  the  people,  and  gave  them  self  you  sec  bim  wUIidrawn  into  his Ubnuy, 

an  excuse  for  a  holiday,  was  the  elec-  ^here   among  his  hooka   I  observed   Um 

tion  of  a  Doge  for  the  fishermen  called  *^Vf  °^  ^^^''^-A  and  r«w  /  After  a  ahoit 

Nicolttti,  from  a  church  of  St.  Nicho-  ^^^^^^^7  he  strikes  himself  with  the  iLg- 

laa  in  their  Quarter  The  elect  attired  ^^'  ^"'  ^"^^'  interrupted  by  <me  of  hu 
las  in  ineir  quaner.    ^  "e  eiecc,  auirea    ^^^^^ ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^     ^  ^  , 

m  red  damask  somewhat  m  the  style  ^he  violence  of  the  blow  unlicSy  breali 

of  Funchmello,  was  presented  to  the  the  dagger  on  one  of  his  ribs.    So  thai  he 

Doge,  and  the  two  personages  made  b  forced  to  despatch  hunself  by  teuing  op 

■peecnes  at  each  other.    Though  fun  his  fint  wound.** 
was  mixed  up  in  the  business  this 

sham  Dose  possessed  some  real  power,  What  a  capital  incident  for  a  bur- 
decided  disputes  among  his  own  sub-  lesque  !  In  the  opera  of  St  Angela, 
jects,  and  looked  to  the  efficient  sup-  a  wicked  king  having  an  evil  design 
ply  of  fish  to  the  city.  He  enjoyed  a  on  the  virtue  of  a  young  lady,  conTe- 
decent  salary  and  kept  his  place  for  niently  (for  her)  carried  in  his  sash  a 
life.  case  loiife,  which  she  of  course  effec- 

No  one  needs  to  be  informed  of  the  tively  used  for  her  defence, 
licence,  and  the  splendour,  and  the  The  Harlequin  of  Addison's  day 
ei^o^ent  of  the  ancient  carnival  in  was  a  different  personage  from  the 
Venice;  but  under  the  Austrians,  dancing,  a<;ile  performer  in  onr  panto- 
according  to  Mr.  Howells,  "  it  was  mimes.  His  part  '^  was  made  up  of 
dead,  and  its  shabby  wretched  ghost  blunders  and  absurdities ;  it  was  to 
was  a  party  of/acc/it«t  (porters),  hide-  mistake  one  name  for  another;  to 
oosly  dressed  out  with  masks,  and  forget  his  errands,  to  stumble  against 
boms,  and  women's  habits,  going  from  queens,  and  to  run  his  head  against 
shop  to  shop,  droning  forth  a  stupid  every  post  that  stood  in  his  wav.  This 
song,  and  levying  tribute  on  the  shop-  was  all  attended  with  sometning  so 
keepers."  conucal  in  the  voice  and  gesture,  thst 

Alike  ill'fortnne  fell  on  the  theatre  no  matter  how  sensible  one  mirat  be 

in  the  latter  days.  Few  of  the  houses  of  the  folly  of  the  part,  he  comd  not 

remained  open,  and   the  Venetian  help  laughing  at  it" 

ladies  wonla  not  attend  at  all.    The  About  the  middle  of  last  oentmj 

gentlemen  resorted  to  the  pit  in  order  and  later,  there  were  eisht  or  nine 

to  give  a  desolate  look  to  the  boxes,  theatres  in  the  citv,  indading  the 

ana  Mazzini's  friends  occasionally  let  opera-houses,  the  inhabitants  of  Ven- 

off  a  bomb  for  the  purpose  of  creating  ice  at  the  time  amounting  only  to 

a  sensation.  150,000.    The  economy  of  payments 

Very  different  was  the  appearance  was  peculiar.   You  deposited  a  small 

of  these  places  a  century  and  a  half  sum  at   the   pit-entrance,   entered, 

earlier  though  they. had  nothing  but  looked  about,  and  selected  your  place 

the  ordinary  framework  of  plays, —  for  the  evening.     If  your  choice  fell 

dialogue,  and  bye-play,  and  all  minor  on  a  pit-seat,  you  accosted  what  with 

matters  being  left  to  the  ability  of  some  degree  of  irreverence  may  be 

the  actors  to  nnd  and  develop  as  the  called  a  pew-opener,  and  paid  her  the 

play  proceeded.    Of  course  thev  had  complement  of  a  pit-seat    She  nn- 

also  their  darling  opera,  whica  did  locked  the  seat  which  till  engaged 

not  give  much  pleasure  to  the  Honour-  had  been  fastened  to  the  back  ci  the 

able  Joseph  Addison  on  the  occasion  chair,  let  it  down,  and  there  you  were, 

of  his  visit  in  1699.  Behind  these  seats  which  were  fixed 

"The  poetry  of  them  (he  remarked)  is  jiwt  in  rear  of  the  orchestra  was  an 

generally  as  exquisitely  ill  as  the  music  is  open  place  the  resort  of  gondoliers 

good.   The  arguments  are  often  uken  from  and  operatives  generally,  and  between 

tome   celebrated    action    of   the   ancient  the   acts,    ladies    in    masks    quitted 

Greeks  or  Romans,  which  sometimes  looks  the  boxes,  and,  waited  on  by  their 

ridiculous  enough,  for  who  can  endure  to  platonic  lovers,  took  tums  in  this  back 

hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Romans  squeak-  p^^^  ^f  ^he  pit  when  not  crowded.   It 

in^  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch  ?  .  .    \j^^^  feared  that  the  mass  of  the 
IS^Zy':^^^^^^::^^^      pople  of  Great  BriUin well needto 

log  subject,    CiwJar  and  Scipio  are  rivals    take  lessons  in  ordmanr   pt>l>^ 

for  Cato*e  daughter.   She  gives  the  pre-   from  the  same  dass  on  the  toQtaeat 

ference  to  Cesar,  which  ia  made  the  ocoa-    fOT  another  century.    They  hsTS  be« 

tion  of  Cato^a  death.   Before  he  kms  him-    OUT  models  for  several  oentozies  sl- 
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ready.    Any  of  our  readers  may  fancy        "  Some  people  b<»gan  to  call  for  it  again, 

hia  sensations,  sittinj,'  two  rows  from  ^"^  '^e  old  man  quite  exhausted,  begged 

the  orchestra,  on  finding  the  back  '«'  "»f  <^y»  on  which  the  point  was  given 

part  Ofthe  pit  filled  by  the  ordinary  7*     I  never  before  had  any  idea  that  such 

K  .       ^  p  i.i jL„  „^u^^„  strong  comic  powers  could  have  been  dm- 

frequenters  of  the  upper  gallery.  ,^^^»  .^  ^^^  ^^j^  .     ^^  ^        „ 

Then  as  now,  good  acting,  and  fine  *^  •  *•  **  ** 

music  were  in  request ;  the  poetry       Some  further  remarks  made  by  the 

and  style  and  language  might  be  as  author  of  "Zeluco"  are  as  appropriate 

the  gods  willed.     Dr.  Moore  gives  to  London  or  Dublin  1867,  as  to 

an  amusing  instance  of  this  phase  of  Venice  1767. 

theatrical  life  in  Venice  about  a  hun-       "  Tliere  is  certainly  a  much  greater  pro- 

dred  years  since.  portion  of  mankind  deaf  to  the  delights  of 

"I  saw  a  Duo  performed  by  an  old  man  '""^ic,  than  blind  to  the  beauties  of  fine 

and  a  young  woman  supposed  to  be  his  dancinj?.  During  the  singing  and  recitative 

daughter,  in  such  a  humorous  manner  as  P*"*^  ^^  t*»e  perfonnanco  the  singers  are 

drew  a  universal  encore  from  the  spectators,  often  allowed  to  warble  for  a  considerable 

The  merit  of  the  musical  part  of  the  com-  ^»"^e  without  any  body's  minding  them, 

position,  I  was  told,  was  but  very  moderate,  ^"^  the  moment  the  ballet  begins,  private 

and  as  for  the  sentiment  you  shall  judge,  conversation,  though  pretty  universal  be- 

"The  father  informs  his  daughter  in  a  ^^^^  ^*  immediately  at  an  end,  and  the  eyes 

09ng  that  he  has  found  a  match  for  her,  of  all   the  spectators    are  fixed    on    the 

who  besides  being  rich  and  very  prudent,  stage. 

and  not  too  young,  was  over  and  above  a  ^^^  Howells  preferred  COmedy  to 
Kts&ttrc^  opera  during  hfs  abode  in  Veice 
self.  He  concludes  by  telling  her  that  the  and  has  given  us  a  pleasant  sketch  of 
ceremony  will  be  performed  next  day.  She  i^^  play-gomg  experience. 
*  thanks  him  in  the  gayest  possible  air  for  *^  It  is  hardly  by  any  chance  that  the 
liis  obliging  intentions,  adding  that  she  Italians  play  ill,  and  I  have  seen  excellent 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  shown  im-  acting  at  the  Venetian  theatres,  both  in 
plicit  obedience  to  his  commands,  provided  the  modern  Italian  comedy  which  is  very 
there  had  been  any  chance  of  the  man's  rich  and  good,  and  in  the  older  plays  of 
being  to  her  taste.  But  as  from  the  account  Goldoni,  compositions  deliciously  racy  and 
he  had  given  there  could  be  none,  she  de-  indescribably  delightful,  when  seen  in 
dares  she  wiU  not  marry  him  next  day,  Venice,  where  alone  their  admirable  fidelity 
and  adds  with  a  very  long  quaver,  that  of  drawing  and  colouring  can  be  perfectly 
were  she  to  live  to  etemittf  she  should  con-  appreciated.  The  best  comedy  is  usually 
tinue  in  the  same  opinion.  The  father  in  a  given  to  the  educated  classes  at  the  pretty 
violent  rage  tells  her,  that  instead  of  to-mor-  Teatro  Apollo,  while  a  bloodier  and  louder 
row  the  marriage  should  take  place  that  very  drama  is  offered  to  the  populace  at  Teatro 
day,  to  which  she  replies,  'Non;*  he  rejoins,  Malibran,  where  on  a  Sunday  night  you 
'  Si;*  she,  *  Non,  non;*  he,  *  Si,  si ;'  the  daugh-  may  see  the  life  of  the  Venetian popoU>  in 
ter,  *Non,  non,  non;*  the  father,  *Si,  si,  si;'  one  of  its  most  entertaining  and  cbarac- 
and  so  the  singing  continues  for  five  or  six  teri^tic  phases.  The  weekly  sparings 
minutes.  You  perceive  there  is  nothing  which  have  not  been  laid  out  for  chances 
marvellously  witty  in  this,  and  for  a  in  the  lottery,  are  spent  for  this  evening's 
daughter  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  amusement,  and  in  the  vast  pit  you  see, 
her  father  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  is  not  besides  the  ifamilies  of  comfortable  artizaos, 
'  a  very  new  dramatic  incident.  Well,  I  who  can  evidently  afford  it,  a  multitude  of 
told  you  the  Duo  was  encored.  They  im-  the  ragged  poor,  whose  presence,  even  at 
mediately  performed  it  a  second  time,  and  the  low  rate  of  three  sons  a  head,  it  is  hard 
with  more  humour  than  the  first.  The  to  account  for.  It  is  veiy  peremptory — 
whole  house  vociferated  for  it  again,  and  it  this  audience,  in  its  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
was  sung  a  third  time,  equally  pleasant  applauds  and  hisses  with  great  vehemence, 
and  yet  perfectly  different  from  any  of  the  It  likes  best  the  sanguinary  local  spec- 
former  two.  tacular  drama.     It  cheers  and  cheers  again 

*'  I  thought  the  house  would  have  been  every  allusion  to   Venice,  and  when  the 

brougbt  about  our  ears,  so  extravagant  curtain  rises  on  some  well  known  Venetian 

were  the  testimonies  of  approbation.  scene,  it  has  out  the  scene-painter  by  name 

"  The  two  actors  were  obliged  to  appear  three  times,  which  is  all  the  police  permits, 

again,  and  sing  the  Duo  a  fourth  time.  The  audience  wears  its  hats  in  the  pit,  but 

which  they  executed  in  a  style  so  new,  so  denies  that  privilege  to  the  people  in  the 

natural,  and  so  exquisitely  droU,  that  the  boxes,   and    raises   stormy  and  wrathful 

audience   now    thought    there   had   been  cries  of  cappello  till  they  uncover.  Between 

Something  deficient  in  all  their  former  per-  acts  it  indulges  in  water  flavoured  with 

lonnances,  and  that  they  had  only  hit  on  aniseed,  and  even  goes  to  the   extent  of 

the  true  comic  this  last  time.  candied  nuts  and  fruits,  which  are  hawk^ 
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about  the  theatre,  and  sold  for  one  sou  (two  "  At  last  we  passed  abruptly  out  of  the 

soldi),  the  stick  with  the   tooth^pick  on  grand  canal  into  one  of  the  ainaller  channels, 

which  they  are  spitted,  thrown  into  the  and  from  comparAtive  light  into  a  darkntf.s 

bargain."  only  remotMy  afffcted  by  some  far  stream- 

•ci                  1.    A       AV^    nc  -:^-.^**^o  inff  corner-lamp.     But  alwaj's  the  pallid 

For  some  tastes   the   Manonettes  ^^^^^j     p^j^eeiC-alwaya  the  dark  heav«i 

have  an  irresistible  attraction.     KllS-  ^j^j^  j^  trembling  Mars  above,  and  the  dark 

Bian princesses  and  German  countesses  ^^ter  with  its  trembling  stars  below.  .  .  . 

have  been  seen  attending  them  ;  but  One  could  not  resist  a  vague  feeUng  of 

their  patrons  and  patronesses  are  the  anxiety  in  these  strait  and  solitary  passages, 

youth  of  both  sexes,  who  occasionally  which  was  part  of  the  strange  enjoyment  of 

come  there  for  the  chief  purpose  of  the  time,  and  which  was  referable  to  the 

holdingloving  discourse.  Mr.Howells  noyelty,  the  hush,  the  daricnew,  and  ^ 

fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  canal,  piraUcal    appearance    and    unaccounUbk 

a  note  aSdressed  to  her  caro  Antonio  ^"""^  <>'  ^«  gondoliers, 

by  his  Ninetta,  and  containing  some  Freshly  and  graphically  does  our 

tender  reproaches,  and  a  request  that  writer  give  his  impressions  of  early 

he  would  meet  her  next  evening  at  wanderings  through  the  old  city. 

the  Marionettes.  "My  first  rambles  commonly  b^an  with 

The  same  cause  that  kept  the  ladies  some  purpose  or  destination,  and  ended  in 

from    the   theatre   during    the    late  leaving  me  in  the  intricacies  of  the  nar- 

govemment,  drove  ladies  and  gentle-  rowest,  crookedest,  and  most  inconsequtnt 

men  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  on  li"'«  *^^^^  »"  ^^^  "^'^^^^  or  left  me  ca.t 

the  occasions  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  -r  -  '^::^Z:lu^:^T^^^^^ 

UOWeilS.  jny  blundering  steps.  The  wide  and  open 
"Thrice  a  week  in  winter  and  summer  squares  before  the  innumerable  chunrbcs  rf 
the  military  band  plays  that  exquisite  music  th^  city,  continually  took  me  prisoner.  .  .^ 
for  which  the  Austrians  are  famous.  The  Every  court  had  its  car%'en  well  to  t-how* 
selections  are  usually  from  Italian  operas,  me  in  the  noisy  keeping  of  the  water-car- 
and  the  attraction  is  the  hardest  of  all  others  ^iers,  and  the  slatternly  statuesque  gossips 
for  the  music-loving  Itulian  to  resist.  But  of  the  place.  The  remote  and  lone.*omc 
he  does  resist  it-.  There  are  some  noble  canals  were  pathetic  with  empty  old  palaces, 
ladies  who  have  not  entered  the  Piazza  peopled  by  herds  of  poor  that  decorated  the 
while  the  band  was  playing  there,  since  the  sculptured  balconiea  with  the  tatten  o/ 
fall  of  the  Republic  of  1849,  and  none  of  epicene  linen,  and  patched  the  lofty  win- 
good  standing  for  patriotism  has  attended  do^g  <,^th  obsolete  hats, 
the  concerts  since  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  "  i  found  the  night  as  full  of  beauty  as 
in  '69>  the  day.  .  .  Lounging  upon  the  southern 
"  As  a  general  thing  they  pass  off  from  parapet  of  the  garden^  I  glanced  athwart 
the  Piazza  when  the  music  begins,  and  the  vague  shipping  in  the  basin  of  St.  Mark, 
walk  upon  the  long  quay  at  the  ducal  pa-  and  saw  all  the  light  from  the  Piazzetu  to 
lace  ;  or  if  they  remain  on  the  Piazza  they  the  Giudecca  making  a  crescent  of  flame  in 
pace  up  and  down  under  the  arcades  on  the  air,  and  casting  deep  into  the  yi^ttr 
either  side.'*  under  them  a  crimson  glory  that  sank  al^o 

Our  American's  entry  into  Venice  ^own  and  down  in  my  own  heart,  and 

was  quite  of  a  rapturous  and  sensa-  "^^""i^^^^.fll  '^  ^^'^  memories  of  beauty 

tional  character.    He  had  come  from  "*«i  d^i'ff'**- 

Vienna  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  Alas !  all  is  not  poetry  and  cfaer- 

the  remembrance  of  his  uncomfortable  iahed  melancholy  in  Venice.  Winters 

state  in  the  railway  carriage  enhanced  are  severe,  fire-places  not  commoD, 

present  enjoyment  and  anticipation,  stoves  less  so,  and  through  the  cold 

"  I  could  at  first  feel  nothing  but  that  weather  the  whole  city  sniflb  ! 

beautiful  sUence,  broken  only  by  the  star-  *'  If  the  Pipchin  theoiy  of  the  effect  of 

silvered  dip  of  the  oar.    On  either  hand  I  sniffing  on  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soui 

saw  stately  palaces  rise  gray  and  lofty  from  be  true,  few  people  go  to  heaven  from 

the  dark  waters,  holding  here  and  there  a  Venice.     I  sometime  wildljr  wondered  if 

lamp  against  their  faces,  which  brought  Dttdenuma  in  her  time  sniffed,  an^  fonsd 

balconies,  and  colunms,  and  carven  arches  little  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  Shylock 

into  relief,  and  threw  long  streams  of  crim-  must  have  had  a  cold  in  his  head.    Then 

son  into  the  canal.    I  could  see  by  that  is  comparative  warmth  in  the  broad  open 

uncertain  glimmer  how  fair  was  all,  but  not  campot  before  the  churches,  but  the  narrow 

how  sad  and  old ;  and  so,  unhaunted  by  streets  are  bitter  thorough  draughts,  and 

any  pang  for  the  decay  that  afterwards  fell  influenza  lies  in  wait  for  its  prey  to  aO 

saddened  me  for  the  glory  of  Tenice,  I  these  picturesque  sedudnig  little  courts  of 

glided  on.  .  .  .  which  I  have  spoken." 
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We   do  not  intend  to  sojourn  for  perusal  of  the  French  journals.  The  younger 

any  length  in  the  great  square  (Picuaja,  stood  a  good  deal  about  the  door-waya,  and 

place)  of  St  Mark,  as  being  the  most  "^^^  »jd  then  passed  a  gentle,  gentle  je^ 

important  and  finest  portion  of  the  ^l^,  ^^^  elegant  waiters  in  black  coats  and 

^'L     'i.  •    t.u^         j.1.    -AT     A  ^e  ^u  white  cravats,  who  hurried  to  and  fro  with 

City  itisthemostbe-Murrayedof  all.  ^^^  orders,  and  caUed  them  out  in  stri- 

A  fo\v  seatences  of  our  enthusiastic  ^ent  tones  to  the  accountant  at  his  little 

American  we  must  however  quote  :—  table.     Sometimes  these  young  idlers  made 

"  St.  ftlark*s-8qnare  has    a  night-time  a  journey  to  the  room  devoted  to  ladies, 

glory  ind  ^scribable,  won  from  the  light  of  and  forbidden  to  smoker?,  looked  long  and 

unountablo  lamps  upon  its  architectural  deliberately  in  on  its  loveliness,  and  then 

groups.       The    superb    Imperial    Palace,  returned  to   the  bosom   of  their  taciturn 

tlie  sculptured,  arcaded,  and  pillared  Pro-  companions.      By  chance   I   found  them 

curatiCi  the  Byzantine  magic  and  splendour  playing  at  chess,  but  very  rarely.     They 

of  thd  church, — will  it  all  be  there  when  were  aJiX  well-dressed  handsome  men,  with 

you  come  to-morrow  night?       The   un-  beards  carefully  cut,   brilliant    hats  and 

fathomable  hoaven  above  seems  part  of  the  boots,   and  conspicuously  clean  linen.     I 

place,  for  I  think  it  is  ne'^er  so  tenderly  used  to  wonder  who   they  were,  to  what 

blue  over  any  other  spot  of  earth.    People  order  of  society  they  belonged,  and  whether 

come  to  drink  coffee  and  eat  ices  in  summer  they  had  anything  to  do  but  lounging  at 

before  the  cafds  in  St  Mark^s-squarc,  and  Florian*s ;  but  I  really  know  none  of  these 

then,   what  with  the  promenades  in  the  things  to  this  day.    Some  men  in  Venice 

arcades  and  the  square,   the   music,   the  spend  their  useful  lives  in  this  way,  and  it 

sound  of  feet  and  the  hum  of  voices  un-  was  the  proud  reply  of  a  Venetian  father 

broken  by  the  ruder  uproar  of  cities  where  when  asked  of  what  profession  his  son  was, 

there  are  horses  and  wheels; — the  effect  is  — *^E  in  PkuzOj^  that  was,  he  bore  a  cane, 

that  of  a  large  evening  party,  and  in  this  wore  light  gloves,  and  stared  from  FIorian*8 

aspect  the  square  is  like  a  vast  drawing-  windows  at  the  ladies  as  they  went  by." 

'^°^*  Dreary  and  miserable  ia  the  life  of 

Readers  desirous  of  a  glance  at  the  the  poor  in  these  deserted  Veaetian 

promenaders,--ladies  and  gentlemen  palaces  during  winter,  but  that  se- 

in  this  paradise  of  lime  and  stone  in  vere  season  endures  only  one  quarter, 

the  days  of  John  Evelyn  may  find  and  spring,  genial  spring  awakens  all 

their  curiosity  gratified  by  the  article  to  enjoyment,  to  basking  in  the  sun, 

in  this  Magazine  already  referred  to.  and  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  do- 

They  will  there  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ing  nothing. 

rich  costume  of  the  high-born  dames,  »The  city  at  all  times  voiceful,  seems  to 
the  stuffs  and  diamonds  of  each  being  burst  into  song  with  the  advent  of  these 
of  the  value  of  an  estate,  the  uncom-  golden  days  and  silver  nights.  Bands  of 
fortable  high-heeled  shoes,  the  petti-  young  men  go  singing  through  the  moon- 
coat  skirts  tucked  under  the  arms,  light  streets,  and  the  grand  canal  re-echoes 
and  the  wide  chemise-sleeves  fastened  ^^^  ™"^*»<^  ^^  ^^^  parties  of  young  girls,  as 
up  at  the  shoulders  by  precious  stones  *»»«y  ^\  along  in  the  scarcely-moving 
nnrlpr  fchfi  oiifcpr  ami  Rtill  wirlpr  slftflvps  ^'■«m»  *^nd  sing  the  glories  of  the  lagoons, 

unaer  cne  outer  ana  stui  wiaer  sleeves.  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  fiahermen  and  gondoliers. 
Moreover,  the Venice^revering  student        uThe  Italian  and  Venetian^tiakes  the 

will  behold   the    mighty   throng  of  ^^ole  city  his  home  in  pleasant  weather. 

Mediterranean  merchants,  of  ambas-  No  one  remains  withm  doora  who  can  help 

sadors  from  Genghis   Khan,  of  the  it,  and  now  the  fascinating  out-door  life 

men-at-arms  in  their  panoply  of  in-  begins.    .    .    Young  Venice  comes  to  take 

laid  steel,  and  the  plumage  of  their  the  sun  at  St.  Mark*s  in  the  arms  of  its 

crests    curving   down   to  their   hips,  high-breasted  nurses— mighty  countrywo- 

For  this  stirring  and  busy  scene  the  men,  who,  in  their  rich  costumes,  their 

substitute  of  late  years  would  be  such  d*??^"^f  ^^»»°«'  *jf  '^^^''^^i'^T^K' 

as  is  here  presented,  the  scene  being  «^^^  ^""^-lulu  ^^^u^,  '^'^f*  ^^^^^  ***• 

»j»  «,  4Aot«  |/*wciii/^^i,  viA^/  ov^xuo  K^^uf^  square  with  the  high,  free-stepping,  move- 

Florian  s  Cafe  under  the  Arcade.  ^^^  ^^  blood-horLl  and  look  like  the  wo- 

"  They  were'  curious  to  look  at, — ^these  men  of  some  elder  race  of  barbaric  vigour 

tranquil  indolent  Italian  loafers,  and  I  had  and  splendour,  which  but  for  them,  had 

an  uncommon  relish  for  them.  They  passed  away  from  our  puny,  dnll.clad  times, 
seldom  spoke  together,  and  when  they  did        *^  Now  in   the    shady  little  courts    the 

speak,  they  burst  from  silence  into  tumul-  Venetian    housewives,  who  must  perforce 

tuous  controversy,  and  then  lapsed  again  remain  within  doors,  put  out  their  heads, 

into  perfect  silence.    The  elder  among  them  and  gossip  from  window  to  window  while 

sat  with  their  hands  carefully  folded  on  the  the   pretty  water-carriers,  drawing  water 

heads  of  their    sticks,  gazing  upon  the  from  the  wells  below,  chatter  and  laugh  at 

ground,  or  else  buried  themselves  in  the  their  work.    Every  street  down  which  you 
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look,  is  likewise  Yocal  with  gossip,  and  if    pay."    The  out-door  feasts  on  fified 
the  picturesque  projecUons  of   balconies,  ^  eels,  polenta,  fquasseUo  (broth  made 

shutters,  and  chimneys,  of  which  the  vista  ^yj;  ^jf  ygj-y  rou'^h  meat),  and  clotted 

is  full,  hide  the  heads  of  the  gossipers,  be  ^^^^  ^^  poultry  fried  with  onioDS, 

sure  there  is  a  face  looking  out  of  every  .       K  ,      ^^                      ^     ^j^^^ 

window  for  all  that,  and  the  social  expan-  i  j- /Tv"^      )r'  ./ .          *  *^t     \ 

sive  presence  is  felt  there.  so^dj  (three  farthings  aterbng) 

"The  poor,  whose  sole  luxury  the  sum-  The  rain-water  which  soaksthrougli 

mer  is,  Uvish  the  spring  upon  themselves  a  sand-bath  into  the  cistern  of  every 

unsparingly.    They  come  forth  from  their  campo,  is  carried  away  every  moni- 

dark  dens  in  crumbling  palaces,  and  dank  ing  uy  the  stout  little   peasant  girls 

basements,  and  live  in  the  sunlight  and  the  (Bigolanti)  of   Friuli,    and    brought 

welcome  air.     They  work,  they  eat,  they  to  the    various    dwellings    at    2s.  m 

sleep  out  of  doors.    Mothers  of  families  sit    nj^^^^h,  and  the  wood-fuel  is  brooght 

about  their  doo«  and  spin,  or  walk  volubly    ^  ^^  ^  j^^^^  of  the  gulf, 

up  and  down  with  other  skttendy  matrons  ,  ,  .         . ,      vessels  bv  retiul 

armed  with  spindle  and  disUff."  ^"^,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"®  YeS8ei3  oy  reiau 

dealers. 
Each  of  the  churches  of  the  city  is       *.  ^^^  particular  wcK>dman  was  in  hU 
provided  with  an  open  campo  betore  ^ay  a  gifted  man.     He  announced  his  com- 
it.  which  is  the  centre  of  a  net-work  i„g  by  a  superb  song  or  incanUtion.    The 
01  narrow  streets.    This  campo,  or  purport  of  this  was,  that  hb  imrque  was 
square,  with   its    dependencies  is   a  caHed  the  Beautiful  Carolina,  and  that  his 
little  town  in  itself,  and  the  stranger  fa-jgots  were  fine.    But  he  so  dwelt  upon 
whose   rooms    look    on  it,    requires  the  hidden  beauties  of  this  idea,  and  so  pn>- 
neiTCS  of  pliable  iron   to  stand  the  Gouged  their  effect  upon  the  mind  by  artful 
distracting  cries  of  all  sorts  of  street  ^^epetition,  and  the  fuU,  round  and  resonant 
sellers.  ^"^  ^       which   he  closed  his  tnumphsl 
The  Venetians,  like,  most  of  the  &^Un'"'^'"'  """  held  in  breath- 
people  of  Southern  Europe,  are  tem- 
perate in   eating   and  drinking — a       There  is  nothing  in  "  Pictures  from 
quality  for  which  the  clime  and  the  Italy"  finer  than  our  foreigner's  pnr- 
disposition  of  the  people  claim  equal  chase  of  a  load  of  wood  from  the  cap- 
praise.    Eating-houses  abound  in  Ve-  tain  of  a  vessel,  in  which  he  found 
nice.    They  assume  odd  names,  such  himself  much    more    closely  fleeced 
as  the  JSteamboat,   the  Savage,  the  than  by  the  melodious,  but  drunken, 
lAttle  Horse,  the  Black  Hat,  and  tlie  crier  just  celebrated.  There  is  scarcely 
Pictures,    Our  American  gives  only  any  gain  (in  most  cases,  a  loss)  by 
qualified  praise  to  the  attendance  and  purchasing  in  large   lots  in  Venice, 
accommodation.    After  some  savage  The  author's  housekeeping  and  do- 
thumping   on  plate,  or  rattling  on  mestics  will  af&rd  a  rich  treat  to  the 
goblet,  a  hurried  waiter  appears,  and  possessor  of  the  volume, 
ramatically  exclaims,  "  Behold  me  I"       But    for    rambles     through   the 
takes  the  order,    shrieks  it  to    the  churches  and  the  islands,  and  glances 
cook,  and  on  producing  the  mess,  at  the  various  classes  of  society,  and 
cries,  more  dramatically  than  before,  holiday  doings,  and  strictures  on  the 
"  Behold  it  ready  !"    There  is  no  such  morality  of  the  upper  classes,  and  a 
thing  as  invitations  to  dinners,  or  thousand  and  one  other  interesting 
profuse  expenditure  in  the  entertain-  matters,  we  send  our  readers  to  the 
ment  of  honoured  guests.    You  and  pleasant,  gossiping,  good-natured,  and 
your  friend  will  meet  at  the  Caf6,  picturesque  narrative  of  Mr.  Howells, 
languidly  converse,  and  each  pay  his  whose  testimony  is  most  trustworthy, 
reckoning.     The  cookshops  abound  as  he  gave  himself  full  time  for  in- 
every where   but   in  the  Piazza  (St  timate   acquaintance    with  his  sub- 
Mark's)  and  the  Merceria,  and  mock  jects  before  he  committed  them  to 
soldi-less  wretches,  with  their  stores  print    His  book  must  continue  the 
of  frying  fish,  and  cauldrons  of  ever  standard  one  oil  the  subject,  til!  we  see 
boiling  broth  reeking  with  garlic  and  one  by  himself  or  some  other  happily 
onions.      In    the   windows,   golden  constituted  writer,  who,  after  two  or 
moimtains  of  polenta  (Indian  meal  three  years'  experience  of  Venetian 
pudding),  plates  of  crisp   minnows,  life,  under  a  native  prince,  will  thinjt 
bowls  of  rice,  roast  poultry,  and  ap-  proper  to  give  the  world  his  impiea^ 
getizing  dishes  of  snails  and  liver,  sions  of  the  famous  old  sea-city, 
mvite  the  passing  traveller  who  can 
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SONG. 

TABT  L 

The  sun  was  fihinisg  on  the  hills, 
And  gilding  the  purple  heather, 

As  you  and  I  were  strolling,  Iotc, 
In  summer  weather. 

The  birds  were  singmg  in  the  trees, 
The  lark  suns  in  the  sky  ; 

But,  oh !  I  heeded  not  their  songs, 
As  they  winged  by. 

For  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 

Of  bird  upon  a  tree 
Was  the  music  of  your  voice,  love. 

As  you  spoke  to  me. 

Blue  was  the  sunny  streamlet. 
And  blue  the  summer  skies ; 

But  bluer,  oh,  a  thousand  times. 
Were  your  soft  eyes. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  wildflowers. 
With  dewdrops  newly  wet  j 

But  sweeter  was  the  moment,  love. 
When  our  lips  met 

Warm  is  the  golden  sunlight 
On  fields  that  gladly  shine ; 

But  warmer  was  your  true  h^urt^ 
That  beat  with  mine. 


PABT  n. 

The  year  is  growing  old,  love. 
The  sun  has  hid  its  light ", 

My  life  is  growing  dark,  too, 
And  turning  into  night. 

The  flowers  bloom  no  longer. 
The  birds  have  hushed  their  song. 

And  the  music  of  the  streamlet 
No  longer  flows  along. 

But  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 

Of  bird  upon  a  tree 
Is  the  music  of  your  voice,  love. 

As  you  speak  to  me. 

Come,  love,  and  sit  beside  me, 
And  lay  your  hand  in  mine  ; 

Look  full  into  my  heart,  love, 
With  those  true  eyes  of  thine. 

Is  there  aught  changed  within  it — 
Has  it  grown  strange  or  cold ; 

And  is  my  strong  love  dying, 
Now  that  the  year  is  old  i 

L.  c. 
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THB  HOUSEHOLD  FICTIONS  OF  JBSTHONIA  AND  BUSSIA. 

Ebthonia,  some  of  whose  folk-lore  nights,  repays  the  inhabitants  of  the 
we  are  about  to  produce,  is  a  fiat  North  for  the  long  hardship  of  the 
tract,  enclosed  on  the  west  by  the  severe  winter.  During  this  holiday 
Baltic,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  nature  in  the  North,  where  twi- 
of  Finland.  About  one- third  of  the  light  and  dawn  take  hands,  a  gray- 
country  is  cultivated  for  rye  and  headed  old  man  related  to  bis  f!rand- 
barley  ;  the  remaining  portion  is  children  this  legend  of  ''Kult  and 
covered  with  sand,  or  marsh,  or  birch  Ammarik,''  and  I  here  relate  what 
and  pine  forests.  The  oridnal  in-  I  heard  at  that  time  : — 
habitants  were  relations  to  the  Finns  ^  Hast  thou  marked  the  light 
and  early  dwellers  in  Hungary.  They  in  the  halls  of  the  All-Father  1* 
were  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Den-  Just  now  it  has  gone  to  rest,  and 
mark  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  there  where  it  gi-adually  expire^ 
century,  and  the  Teutonic  knights  shines  the  reflection  in  the  sky ;  and 
acquired  the  land  by  purchase  in  soon  a  streak  of  light  will  show  itsi'lf 
1346.  The  Swedes  got  it  into  their  towards  the  east,  and  by-and-by  the 
possession  in  1561,  but  it  has  been  whole  creation  will  greet  it  in  its 
incorporated  with  Russia  since  1710.  full  glory.  Enowest  thou  the  hand 
There  seem  to  he  two  distinct  which  conducts  the  sun,  and  leads 
cliisses  in  the  country,  the  dei^cend-  himf  to  his  rest  when  he  hss 
ants  of  the  early  d^reilers,  the  Esths,  finished  his  course  ?  Enowest  then 
and  a  medley  of  Germans,  Swedes,  the  hand  which  enkindles  the  ex- 
and  Russians,  called  Esthlanders.  tinguished  light  again,  and  appoints 
Revel  is  the  central  city  of  these  last,  the  luminary  to  renew  his  course  in 
Dorpath  the  nucleus  of  the  represen-  the  sW  1 

tatives  of  the  Aborigines.  Their  All-Father  had  two  dear  attend- 
folk-lore  is  cognate  with  that  of  the  ants  of  different  sexes,  to  whom  he 
Finns,  as  might  be  expected.  A  awarded  eternal  youth  ;  and  as  the 
sketch  of  Wainomoinen's  song,  as  light  on  the  first  eve  of  creation  had 
venerable  among  the  Finns  as  completed  its  journey,  he  s^iid  to 
Hesiod's  Cosmogonv  among  the  an-  Ammarik, ''  To  thy  C4ire,  little  dau^h- 
cient  Greeks,  wul  be  found  in  our  ter,  I  confide  the  sinking  sun.  Ex- 
specimens,  none  of  which,  to  our  tinguish  it,  and  guanl  your  precious 
knowledge,  have  appeared  in  any  charge  from  harm." 
English  collection.  The  metre  of  And  on  the  next  morning,  when 
Hiawaika  has  been  used  time  out  of  the  sun  was  to  commence  his  course, 
mind  in  Finnish  poetry.  The  publi-  said  he  to  Koit,  '*  Thy  duty,  little 
cation  of  that  fine  poem  directed  son,  shall  be  to  kindle  the  light,  and 
attention  to  this  poesy,  one  of  sendit  forth  on  its  journey.*' 
whose  peculiarities  it  possessed.  Faithfully  did  both  discharge  their 
Some  Esthonian  stories  are  to  be  duty,  and  on  no  day  was  light  want- 
found  in  Lehman* »  Magazine  of  ing  to  the  arch  of  he^iven.  And  when 
Foreign  Literature^  Berlin  1843.  Dr.  in  winter  it  journeyed  nearer  the  rim 
Fahlmann,  of  Dorpath,  has  made  a  of  the  sky  (the  horizon),  it  was  in  the 
collection  from  the  mouths  of  the  evening  earlier  extinguished,  and 
people.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  later  in  the  morning  it  began  its 
sketches  of  the  customs  and  folk-lore  journey.  In  spring  it  wakened  up 
of  the  people  of  Courland,  Livonia,  the  flowers  and  the  songs,  and  in 
and  Esthonia  published  at  Leipzig  summer  ripened  the  fruit  with  its 
and  Dresden,  1841.  hot  beams.    And  now  only  a  short 

rest   was    granted,   and    Ammarik 

TWX1.IOBT  AND  DAww  (koit  iwd  amvakik).  Tcachcd  tlio  eztinguishcd  light  into 

A  short  period,  marked  by  songs  the  hand  of  Koit,  who  immediately 

and  flowers,  viz.,  that  of  the  shortest  renewed  its  life. 

•  Altvatkr,  litorally  " Oldfather,"  or  "Grandfather,"  which  would  jar  aoroewhat 
with  the  Eiij^lisli  context.      The  »  in  the  word  has  the  sound  of/. 

t  A«  the  Germans  greet  the  sun  as  a  lady,  and  the  moon  aa  a  gentleman,  it  has  been  a 
tribulation  to  us  to  run  counter  to  their  prejudices  in  our  version. 
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And  now  the  lovely  time  was  Of  the  peculiar  philosophy  and  poetry 
come  when  flowers  were  blown,  and  to  which  these  primitive  legends  tes- 
gave  forth  sweet  odours,  and  birds  tify,  we  scarcely  find  a  trace  in  the 
and  men  filled  all  under  Ilmarinen's  traditional  literature  of  the  Gael  or 
region*  with  songs.  Cymry.  Must  then  the  ancient  poet- 
Then  Twilight  apd  Dawn  looked*  ical  and  romantic  literature  of  the 
deep  into  each  other's  brown  eyes  ;  great  Celtic  family,  yield  the  palm  to 
ami  as  she  passed  the  sun  over  to  that  of  the  Finns  in  the  far-oif,  cold 
him,  their  hands  touched,  and  pressed  north,  or  that  of  the  Nomadic  In- 
each  other,  and  their  lips  met.  dians  of  the  prairies  1 — a  question  to 
But  an  eye  which  never  sleeps,  which  we  care  not  to  give  a  direct 
had  marked  what  quietly  occurred  in  answer,  confining  ourselves  to  an  ob- 
the  still  time  of  midnight,  and  next  servation  or  two.  The  Celtic  peoples 
day  All- Father  called  both  to  him,  were  the  earliest  of  all  in  Europe 
and  said,  "  I  am  pleased  with  your  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and 
l>erformance  of  your  duty,  and  desire  their  pagan  traditions  concerning  the 
to  render  your  existence  perfectly  creation,  the  destiny  of  man,  and 
happy.  So  be  united,  and,  hence-  the  economy  of  exterior  nature,  faded 
forth,  discharge  your  duties  as  man  from  the  memories  of  their  Christian- 
andwife."  ized  children  between  the  fifth  and 
But  both  answered  at  once,  and,  tenth  centuries.  The  Finns  have  not 
as  it  were,  with  one  voice.  "  All-  been  Christians  more  than  500  yeai-s, 
Father,  disturb  not  our  happiness,  and  thus  have  had  scarcely  time  to 
Let  us  remain  for  ever  bridegroom  lose  their  heathen  lore  and  philoso- 
and  bride.  We  have  found  joy  in  phy.  We  all  know  the  small  progress 
our  espousals,  where  life  is  ever  young  Christianity  has  made  as  yet  among 
and  new."  the  Indian  tribes.  Nearly  all  their 
And  All-Father  granted  their  re-  legends  refer  to  the  early  days  of 
quest,  and  blessed  their  resolution,  the  world,  the  personages  being  the 
Once  only  in  the  year,  and  then  for  "  Great  Spirit'*  or  his  agents,  or  the 
four  weeks,  do  they  come  together ;  representatives  of  the  great  objects 
and  when  Ammarik  lays  the  sun  in  of  creation.  We  find  in  the  legend 
the  palm  of  her  beloved,  then  fol-  just  related,  a  curious  assemblage  of 
lows  a  hand  pressure  and  a  loving  sublime  and  of  common-place  ima- 
kiss,  and  Ammarik's  cheeks  blush  rosy  gery. 
red,  and  the  reflection  gladdens  the 

heavens,  till  Koit  again  kindles  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^,  ^^^^„ 

lummary,  and  the  bright  orange  light 

spreads  over  the  aich.    All-Father        uf^^^  All-Father  had  framed  the 

ever  celebrates  their  nuptials  with  round  earth,  and  over  it  hung  the  blue 

the  presence  of  the  finest  flowers  on  ^^^^^  with  the  twinkling  stars,  and 

earth,  and  the  nightingale  m  Koits  the  light-scattering  sun.  On  the  earth 

bosom  continues  to  cry  to  the  tarrying  g^ew  and  bloomed  flowers,  and  ani- 

Ammank,  "Loitering  maulen,  loiter-  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^j^  li^^g     But  they 

ing  maiden,  the  night  s  too  long  1  t  fulfilled  not  the  wishes  of  the  AU- 

Father,  and  they  began  to  chase  and 

fight  with  each  other. 
There  is  much  probability  that  the        Then  did  he  collect  all  living  crea- 

Mongols,  the  Magyars,  the  Finns,  and  tures,  and  thus  he  spoke  to  them  : — 

the   North  American    Indians,  are  "I  have  formed  you  so  that  each 

branches  of  one  great  family.    We  might  enjoy  his  own  life,  but  I  find 

find  in  the  traditions  of  these  last  that  you  have  begun  to  worry  and 

and  of  the  Finns,  much  that  relates  kill  each  other.    I  perceive  that  you 

to  the  cosmogony,   as  they  uiider-  need  a  king  to  rule  you,  and  keep  you 

stand  it,and  hypotheses  for  the  causes  under  restraint.     In  the  first  place 

of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  you  must  hollow  out  for  him  a  river 


*  Uinarinen,  the  god  of  the  cload  land,  who  presides  over  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 
He  has  a  smithy  in  which  he  fashions  the  thunderbolts. 

t  The  original  cry  runs  thus — *^  Laist  tiidruk,  laist  tudruk,  opilc!"  Opit  moans 
nightingale,  or  night-long. 
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by  wJucli  ^e  may  descend  to  the  '^Thou  coxcomb  1"  said  AU-Fa^er, 

snore.  Tfiis  Viver's  bed  must  be  broad  with  displeasure  in  his  ToiceL ' Woor 

and  deep  so  that  all  the  small  crea-  hose  henceforth  shall  be  blacK  of 

tures  may  hare  room  in  it>  and  '  Mo-  colour,  and  for  vour  punishment,  you 

ther  Biver '  it  shall  be  called.    But  shall  not  quencn  your  thirst  from  the 

the  earth  shall  not  be  thrown  here  rvrer,  but  must  satisfy  it  with  drops 

and  there,  but  heaped  into  a  high  from  the  leaves.    And  you  shall  pipe 

hill  in  one  place,  where  I  shall  cause  your  song  only  when  other  animals 

a  wood  to  grow,  and  there  shall  your  creep  into  shelter,  and  shiver  at  the 

king  dwelL    Ravines  and  vales  shall  commg  storm.'* 

be  left,  so  that  there  may  be  shelter  Thus  was  the  river's  bed  hollowed 

against  wind,  rain,  and  sun.    Here  out.    All-Father  poured  into  it  the 

are  you  all  assembled  mighty  in  num-  water  from  his  golden  bowl,  and  en- 

ber ;  you  all  luoow  your  duty;  quick  livened  it  with  his  breath, 

to  work  1"  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Embach, 

Then  was  dissolved  the  meeting;,  which  henceforward  flowed  by  the 

and  everyone  betook  himself  to  his  king's  building." 

task.    The  hare  and  fox  marked  out  «.^_ 

the  river's  course.    On  ran  the  hare,  ,^       ,,    ,,         ..  ,   «  .i          .    ^ 

after  him  went  the  fox,  and  his  busby  ^  l^orpath,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 

tail  marked  the  line  of  the  stream.  Esths,  and  the  focus  of  their  old  lore, 

The  mole  threw  up  the  firet  clod  of  stands  on  the  Enabach,  which  flows 

earth,  the  badger  worked  away  deep,  intp  the  Gulf  of  PWand,  about  150 

the  wolf  scratchedand/ooted,  the  bear  "^J^es  to  the  N.E.  of  Riea.    It  is  the 

carried  the  clay  away,  and  the  swal-  'Winter   residence  of  the   Livoman 

low  and  other  birds  gave  their  help,  nobles.    The  Domberg  (Dome  Hill) 

When  the  bed  was  hollowed  out,  ^bout  which  we  shall  hear  more  m 
All-Father  came  to  examine  the  work,  our  next  Esthonian  tale  -is  tastefully 
He  was  well  pleased ;  he  praised  ^^id  out  for  promenades.  An  obser- 
every  labourer,  and  said,  "  Mole  and  ^atoiy  on  the  site  of  the  former 
bear,  you  seem  to  have  worked  the  cathedral  crowns  its  summit,  and  en- 
most  diligently  of  the  crowd.  Let  joys  a  good  reputotion.  The  univer- 
this  dark  glossy  coat  be  yours,  a  robe  sity  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphua 
of  honour  to  yourselves,  and  a  mark  in  1632,  suppressed  by  Russia  in  1656, 
of  my  gratitude.  You  wolf  have  and  re-estabhshed  by  Alexander  I, 
wrought  well  with  snout  and  claws.  "^  1^02,  bears  a  respectable  rank 
You  shall  be  endowed  with  both  of  a  among  the  learned  institutions  of 
fine  dark  colour.  But  where  is  the  Europe.  The  chief  business  of  the 
crab  1  He  is  a  dUigent  fellow,  and  little  city  owes  its  impulse  to  the 
has  many  hands.  Can  he  have  gone  presence  of  the  university.  The  pver 
to  sleep  v'  Embach  falls  m  for  a  fair  share  of 

The  crab  had  indeed  crept  out  of  tbe  honour  and  gloiy  of  the  old  town, 

the  mud,  and  was  vexed  that  AU-  and  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to 

Father  had  overlooked  him.  He  cried  find  All-Father  taking  so  much  m- 

outin  a  pet;  "All-Father,  where  are  terest  in  it.     These   old   northern 

your  eyes  that  you  have  not  seen  me }  divinities  seem  to  have  been  on  a 

They  must  be  behind  your  head."  familiar  footing  with  their  earthly 

"0  thou  impudent  creature !"  was  creatures,-~in  fact  to  have  more  of 

the  answer.    '^From  this  hour  your  an  earthly  element  in  their  own  com- 

own  eyes  shall  be  placed  behind.'^'  positions  than  the  deities  of  Greece 

As  the  All-Father  was  finishing  his  or  Rome, 
judfirment,  he  saw  a  coxcomb  of  a  oird 

lopping  from  bough  to  bough,  dis-  wann.«u«-.  «>ko. 

Slaying  his  fine  feathers,  and  singing  "  At  first,  not  only  men  but  even 

is  careless  song.  beasts*  enjoyed  the  gift  of  speecb. 

"  Thou  fop  of  a  golden  thrush !"  Now-a-days  there  are  but  a  few  of 

said  he  to  him,  *'  hast  thou  nothing  the  skilful  people  who  understand 

to  do  but  trick  thyself  out  T  beasts*  language,   and   hearken  to 

"All-Father,"  said  he,  "work  brings  their  conversation. 

dirt,  and  I  cannot  spoil  my  gold  coat,  Once  on  a  time,  all  creatures  were 

norblacken  my  silver-gray  nose.  What  invited  to   one  place  where   they 

do  you  think,  yourself  1'*^  might  learn  one  common  language, 
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and  that  language  was  song.    Its  use  of  the  Embach,  and  of  his  own  mafic 

was  to  give  pleasure  to  each  other,  power,  and  of  the  good  and  eVil  m- 

and   to  praise   the  gods.     Thither  tunes  of  the  human  race.    And  so 

came  all  beings  which  had  life  and  affected  was  he  himself  witii  his  lay 

breath,  and  the  place  was  the  Dom-  that  he  wept  hot  tears  which  bathed 

berg  (Dome  Hill)  of  Dorpath  where*  the  very  ground  at  his  feet.* 

a  holy  grove  stood.  When  the  song  was  ended  he  soared 

And  there  was  heard  in  the  air  a  asain  on  high  to  sing  and  play  to  the 

soul-stirring  and  heart-seizing  rustle,  Ail-Father ;   and   to  some    blessed 

and  the  god  of  song,  Wannemune  ears  it  is  still  granted  to  catch  the 

descended.  He  threw  back  his  abun-  melodies  as  they  come  weakened  from 

dant  flowing  hair,  shook  his  robes,  that  far  far  abode, 

stroked  his  beard,  cleared  his  voice,  In  order  that  song  may  not  be  en- 

and  took  his  harp  in  hand.  tirely  forgotten,  he  sends  hismessen- 

First  he  played  a  symphony, and  ser  (the  poet?)  from  time  to  time 

then  sung  the  Hymn  which  affected  down  to  tlie  earth, 

every  one,  himself  most  of  alL  And  he  himself  will  come  again 

Silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  when  the  eye  of  good  fortune  once 

and  everyone  carefully  marked  the  more  bends  its  look  on  our  earth." 

song.    The  Embach  stopped  in  its  

course ;  the  wind  forgot  its  haste ;  Wcnnomoinen  (here  Wannemune) 

the  wood,  the  beasts,  and  birds  listen-  is  the  si*eat  personage  of  the  Finnish 

ed  in  dead  silence ;  even  the  mock-  Epos  toe  Kalewala.    He  corresponds 

ing  echo  itself  peeped  at  the  assembly  in    some    respects    to  the   classic 

through  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Orpheus.    The  poem  just  mentioned 

But  all  the  creatures  j)resent  did  not  is  a  reasonably  long  one,  consisting  of 

understand  all  the  song.    The  trees  thirty-two  parts,  each  of  which  at  an 

of  the  grove  remarked  the  whistling  average  includes  500  verses.    The  ez- 

breeze  that  attended  the  descent  of  istenceof  the  poem  was  unknown  out 

the  god,  and  when  you  walk  for  plea-  of  Finland  till  its  publicatioQ  by  the 

sure  in  a  wood,  and  hear  this  breeze,  patriotic  and   patient   archseologist 

be  sure  that  the  Divinity  is  nigh.  Eliaa  Lonnrot,  of  ElsingfoFB,  in  IBSHi. 

The  Embach  marked  the  inistling  It  attracted  little  notice  till  made 

of  his  rob^  and  as  often  as  it  re-  the  subject  of  a  literary  discuflsion  by 

joices  in  the  spring  of  its  vouth,  it  the  University  of  Doipath,  in  1840. 

utters  the  same  frothy  whispering  Fbreign  philologists  then  began  to 

sound  with  its  waves.    The  wind  was  interest  themselves  about  it^and  it 

sensible  to  the  shrill  ring  of  the  in-  was  soon  translated    into   Russian, 

stmment^  some  beasts  could  catch  Swedish,  and  German.   It  is  evidently 

only  the  creaking  of  the  tuning  pegs,  the  production  of  an  ante-Christian 

others  nought  but  the  jangling  of  the  poet  or  poets,  and,  taking  that  cir- 

strings.  cumstance  and  its  length  into  account, 

The  song  birds  learned  the  sym-  it  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most 

phony,  especially  the    nightingales  curious  of  the  ancient  literarjr  relics 

and   larks.     The    fishes   came   off  of  Europe.    Scholars  are  divided  on 

worst.    They  raised  their  heads  as  the  fact  of  the  incidents  of  the  poems 

low  as  their  eyes  out  of  the  water,  being  purely  allegorical, '  or  ancient 

but  the  ears  remained  covered.  They  historical  facts  in   poetic   disguise, 

marked  the  movements  of  the  singer's  Kalewala  is    the  ancient  name  for 

lips  but  remained  dumb.  Finland.     The   middle    and   lower 

Man  aJone  comprehended  all,  and  classes  still   cultivate   their  ancient 

hence  his  song  sinks  as  low  as  the  language    and    literature,   but   the 

human  heart,  and  soars  even  to  the  gentry  patronize  the  Swedish  tongue, 

abodes  of  the  gods.  The  Kussian  Government  encourages 

The  Ancient  san^  the  greatness  the  preservation  of  the  native  speech^ 

of  the  heavens  and  the  loveliness  of  for  which  it  deserves  the  gratitude  of 

the  earth,  of  the  beanty  of  the  banks  all  true  archseologists. 


*  We  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  ourselves  to  retain  in  the  text  the  grotesque 
circumstance  of  the  tears  (perspiration)  working  their  way  throu^  the  singet'l  six  coats 
and  seven  shirts!  "^ 
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TVS  ooomra  or  ths  lavohaoss.  thej  departed  home, 

**  Men  had  multiplied  much  on  the  from  other  people  by  this  pnTilega 
earthy  and  their  first  dwelling-place  The  cauldron  did  its  duty,  andeveiT 
had  become  too  narrow,  so  that  they  people  was  served.  Who  knew  aU 
had  scarcely  room  to  move  about  these  people  gathered  together  I  who 
freely.  The  Anciknt*  now  willed  namea  all  their  names!  and  who 
that  they  should  disperse  over  the  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  so  acquainted 
whole  earth,  and  occupy  separate  with  all  that  he  would  be  oveipowered 
dwellings.  In  order  to  separate  them  by  the  view  of  their  universal  nsagea* 
wider  from  each  other  he  appointed  of  which  each  people  in  its  own  life 
that  they  should  have  different  in-  only  were  acquainted  with  the  charae- 
clinations,  different  customs,  different  ters  and  manifestations  ?  One  was 
names,  and  different  languages.  So  distinguished  by  its  sloth,  another  l^ 
every j)eople  were  ordered  to  appear  its  pride,  a  third  by  oovetousness,  m 
one  after  another  before  him  at  the  fourth  by  want  of  feeUng  and  beae- 
Blue  or  Cauldron  Hill  (near  Dorpatb)  ness.  But  name  me  one  people 
on  an  appointed  day  to  receive  the  which  does  not  seek  to  hide  the 
same  manners,  the  same  names,  and  ground-work  of  its  own  character, 
the  same  speech.  Of  one  late-arriving  race  I  cannot 

Water  and  fire  are  bitter  foes ;  lielp  speaking,  who  thus  attempted 
each  IB  always  ready  and  willing  to  to  turn  away  the  displeasure  of  the 
destroy  the  other.  Everyone  knows  Ancient  for  their  delay, 
that  if  you  put  water  in  a  vessel  over  It  was  evening,  and  He  began  to 
the  fire,  at  first  it  moves  about  un-  rejoice  that  the  hard  labour  of  the 
easily,  then  bubbles  and  sings  more  day  was  come  to  an  end.  No  people 
fiercely,  and  at  last  does  all  it  can  to  was  approaching  and  he  was  oegm- 
get  over  the  edge  of  the  pot  to  come  ning  to  extingmsh  his  fire,  when  a 
at  its  enemy.  The  Ancient  had  great  crowd  began  to  arrive,  strange 
selected  this  experiment,  so  that  he  hair  and  meal  on  their  heads,  rich 
might  thereby  impose  on  each  of  the  clothing  on  them,  and  all  the  oma- 
'  assembled  peoples  peculiar  names,  ments  of  the  world  hanging  abont 
peculiar  languages,  and  peculiar  man-  them.  The  Ancient  looked  displeased 
ners.  at  them  over  his  shoulders,  and  said. 

He  made  his  preparation  early  on  "  These  ornaments  have  delayed  yon, 
the  appointed  morning,  for  a  great  but  blow  awav,  and  rouse  the  fire  T 
multitude  were  in  expectation  of  the  The  enraged  element  began  at  first 
festival  He  got  a  large  fire  kindled  to  fizz  and  cry  "  Deutsch  Peitsch" 
and  set  thereon  a  mighty  cauldron  (Qermans,  scourges).  Then  it  roared 
filled  with  a  roysteiious  liquid.  out,  ''  Saksa  maksa,  Saksa  maksa** 

He  had  not  yet  finished  his  pre-    (Saxons  pay,  Saxons  pay), 
paration  when  there  assembled  to       "  Good,    said  the  Ancient^  "  We 
the  spot  a  people  slender  of  make,    need  not  hesitate.    There  you  have 
sprightly,  and  ooservant  heard  your  name,  speech  andoccnpa- 

"  Oh,  ho  r  said  he,  "  I  see  you  tion.  JDepart,  and  puff  and  blow 
were  early  on  foot ;  that  pleases  me.  yourselves  out  and  above  all  other 
But  the  liquid  is  not  at  the  boil ;  how    peoples." 

shall  I  entertain  you  7  Nevertheless  Thus  did  the  Germana  receive 
I  shall  not  delay.  You  must  be  their  distinctive  marks.  Again  was 
called  my  First  People,  and  as  the  the  fire  extinguished,  and  again  ap- 
liquid  is  still  quiet,  you  must  take  my  proached  another  crowd.  It  was 
own  speech.**  summer  time,  but  they  wore  clothes 

These  were  the  Esthonians,  and  of  skins,  high  jack  boots,  and  wide 
thus  have  the  Esthonian  people  the  belts.  They  were  Russians, 
honour  to  be  called  the  first  people  The  Ancient  was  much  annoyed 
of  the  Ancient,  to  speak  his  speech,  by  this  late  arrival,  but  this  people 
and  to  beaverse  to  every  custom  which  were  well  fitted  to  make  bows  by 
would  be  a  horror  to  God  and  an  an-  their  broad  girdles,  and  apologised 
noyance  to  their  fellow-creatures.  So    for  their  delay  with  low  reverences. 

• 

*  JDer  AUt  mast  not  be  confounded  with  All-Father,  but  some  emanation  or  great 
agent.    Wannemune  is  alao  styled  Dbb  Altb. 
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The  fire  was  again  lighted,  and  the  him.  This  annoyed  the  mother  so 
disturbed  water  began  to  utter  the  much  that  she  urged  her  husband  to 
sounds,  "Tschin,  Tschai,  Tschi."  get  rid  of  him.  He  took  him  into 
Then  it  burst  into  fierce  boiling,  a  wood,  and  there  he  endeavoured  to 
and  roared,  "  Durak,  durak,  sukin."  leave  him,  but  the  lad  stuck  so  close 
'^  Ah  ha  !  **  said  the  Ancient,  "'  Duraki  by  him  that  he  could  not  slip  away, 
shall  you  be  cfdled.  Your  bows,  and  After  a  while,  they  met  an  old  man, 
your  boots,  and  your  '  Tschin-tschai-  who  asked  the  father  what  ho 
tschis  *  are  enough  for  me.  Be  off !"  wished  to  do  with  his  son. 
And  they  took  leave,  waddling,  and  The  father  explained  the  matter, 
bowine,  and  returning  thanks.  and  then  the  old  man  said,  "  Give 

WeU  the  Ancient  thought  that  all  me  the  youth,  and  I  shall  take  care 
was  over  now.  He  pitched  the  yet  of  him.'*  "With  much  pleasure,*' said 
burning  brands  about,  and  laid  him-  the  father.  So  he  delivered  the  child, 
self  .down  to  take  his  repose.  But  and  both  walked  away.  In  a  short 
another  family  even  then  presented  time,  they  came  to  tne  edge  of  a 
itself,  lazy,  dirty,  and  impudent  lake,  into  which  the  old  man  threw  a 
A  very  long  journey,  and  a  rough  stick  which  he  found  at  his  feet, 
road,  was'the  excuse.  **For  ragamuf-  The  stick  became  a  boat  the  moment 
fins  and  good-for-nothings,  I  have  no  it  touched  the  water.  They  entered, 
special  name,  you  will  not  require  and  it  sailed  away  with  them, 
that  I  make  a  new  fire  for  you.  When  they  were  out  well  on  the 
However,  a  name  probably  will  be  water  the  old  man  pulled  out  a  crust 
made  out  by  the  overflowing  of  the  of  bread,  and  ate  some  of  it,  taking 
liquid.  He  looked  into  the  vessel,  but  a  drink  from  the  water  of  the  lake, 
the  froth  was  in  the  way.  He  When  he  stopped  eating,  the  crust 
shoved  it  to  the  side  with  a  spoon,  was  as  large  as  when  he  began.  He 
and  as  some  fell  out  on  the  ground  passed  it  over  to  the  boy,  and  he  ate 
the  splash  made  the  sound  Latscht  I  and  drank,  and  so  they  were  sailing 
**Good!"  said  the  Ancient.  "Lat-  three  days  on  this  lake.  At  last 
schen,  Latwischen,"  shall  you  be  they  came  to  the  farther  shore,  and 
called,  and  your  speech  shall  be  a  there,  in  the  face  of  a  rock,  was  an 
collection  from  every  other  people's."    opening  through  which  they  passed 

So  the  work  was  done,  and  the  into  the  old  man's  dwelling. 
Ancient  departed.  The  cauldron  is  There  he  gave  the  boy  a  book  in 
certainly  not  to  be  seen,  but  the  fire-  a  strange  language,  and  taught  him 
place  is,  and  when  the  surroimding  to  read  and  understand  it  in  a  single 
nills  are  basking  in  the  sunshine,  the  day.  Next  day  he  gave  him  a  book 
Kesselberg  (Kettle  or  Cauldron  Hill)  in  another  language,  and  he  learned 
even  in  our  days,  is  wrapped  in  gray  to  read  and  translate  it  in  another 
vapour,  and  still  keeps  the  name  of  day,  and  the  third  day  the  same 
Cauldron,  or  Blue  Hill."  thmg  happened.    Then  the  old  man 

took  him  out,  gave  him  money  and 

This  satirical  legend  was  evidently  bread,  and  bade  him  go.  He  went 
composed  with  the  object  of  elevat-  on  and  on,  but  as  he  could  see 
ing  the  character  of  the  Esthonians  nothing  round  him  or  before  him  but 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  surround-  wood,  he  returned  back  to  his  master, 
ing  peoples.  The  composer  could  not  Next  day  he  took  him  out  again, 
afford  to  admit  any  sublime  images  gave  him  money  and  bread,  and  bade 
or  ideas  into  his  work,  as  we  see  oy  him  go.  He  went  on  farther  than 
the  servile  occupation  to  which  he  on  the  day  before,  and  was  much 
condemned  the  "  Ancient"  He  does  tired.  At  last  he  saw  the  white 
not  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  ad-  towers  of  a  city  shining  far  away, 
vantages  of  conferring  different  cha-  but  he  met  no  one,  and  returned 
racters  and  languages  on  the  various  again  to  the  old  man. 
portions  of  the  great  family.  The  third  day  the  old  man  took 

him  out   again,  gave    him  money 
m  BircHAMTBD  ruKCMB.  gud  bread,  and  bade  him  go.  He  went 

^'There  were  once  a  man  and  woman  on  with  greater  heart  this  time,  and  at 
who  had  a  dumb  son,  and  the  poor  last  came  to  the  city.  There,  on  a 
boy  could  learn  but  very  little  of  post  outside  a  church,  he  read  in  the 
what  they  endeavoured    to  teach    three  languages  he  had  learned,  that  a 
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|>rince88  was   in  the  power  of  the  people  as  much  money  as  inade  them 
devil,  and  came  with  him  into  the  comfortable  the  rest  of  their  lives." 
church  every  night,  and  that  who- 
soever would  rescue  her  from  him  mOTsuw  fibbsidb  stomiw. 
should  obtain  her  in  marriage,  and  Wo  have  but  little  to  add  to  the 
get  half  her   father's   kingdom   be-  ohservationsmadein  thellNiTEESiTT 
sides.  Magazine  of  last  August,  on  the 

When  the  youth  returned,  he  told  folk-lore  of  the  Russians.    It  is  not 

the  old  man  what  he  had  seen  and  so  varied  nor  spirited  as  the  Gkrman 

read.    The  next  day  the  master  gave  or  Hungarian  literature  of  the  fire- 

him  three  wax  candles  and  said,  *^  60  side,   but    seems    told    with    more 

into  the  church."    The  boy  did  so.  earnestness  and  belief  in  the  narra- 

He  lighted  his  three  wax  candles,  tive.    A  liberty  not  so  much  abused 

placed  them  on  a  table,  stood  behind  by  the  story-tellers  of  other  countries, 

it,  and  read  from  his  books.  is  coolly  taken  by  the  Russ- chronicler. 

At  night  the  devil  came  and  filled  He  thinks  nothing  of  slaying  a  whole 

the  church  with  clamour  and  uproar,  army  by  the  sword  of  one  champion. 

The  princess  was  with  him,  but  the  Sometimes  a  youth  is  quite  helpless 

youth  saw  her  not    The  evil  spirit  till  he  is  thirty- three  years  of  age, 

threatened  the  boy,  and  thought  to  and  then  all  at    once  he  acquires 

come  at  him,  but  he  could  not  pass  strength  and  skill,  forges  armour  for 

the  burning  blessed  lights.    At  day-  himself,goes  forth  and  siaj's  hundreds 

break  he  was  obliged  to  quit.    The  unassisted.    At  other  times  a  child 

people  opened  the  church-door  think-  is  not  bom  till  his  parents  have  waited 

mg  they  would  find  the  youth  dead,  in  vain  for  scores  of  years.   He  makes 

but  the  devil  had  not  been  able  to  up,  however,  for  the  delay  ;  he  grows 

injure  him,  because  he  was  innocent  by  hours,  not  dajs.    Then  a  Iniight 

and  devout  is  not  fully  qualified  to  go  seek  ad- 

Kext  night  he  set  six  wax  candles  ventures  till  he  is  provided  with  a 

on  the  table,  and  tlie  devil  was  twice  symnathetic  steed  of  might.     The 

as  furious  as  he  had  been  before,  fateu  animal  will  discover  his  future 

However, the  blessed  lights  prevented  master  by  the  smell,  even  when  sepa- 

him  from  coming  at  the  ooy.    The  rated  from  him  by  walls  and  courts, 

princess  was  visible  to  him  this  time,  and  when  careering  with  him  over 

and  he  begged  her  to  come  over  beside  the  battle-field,  he  kills  nearly  as  many 

him  and  pray,  but  she  did  not  seem  of  the  foemen.     The  horse  'in  the 

to  mind  him.     ^  Russian  tales  exceeds  in  might  the 

The  third  night   he   set   twelve  horse  of  all  nations,  excent  the  Hun- 

blessed  candles  on  the  table.    The  garian  Tatos^  with  whicn  powerful 

devil  roared  and  raged,  and  seemed  animal  or  demon  the  readers  of  our 

one  time  to  be  driving  the  church  up  foreign   folk-lore    are    already    ac- 

into  the  air,  and  another  time  to  be  quainted.    The  king  and  queen,  when 

sinking  it  into  the  earth.    He  forced  dismissing   their   son   to   seek  the 

himself  through  the  outer  candles  "beautiful  princess,"  or  to  recover 

but  got  no  farther,  and  this  time  the  his  lost  brotlicrs,  give  him  the  pri'd- 

prineess  came  to  the  side  of  the  youth,  lege  of  the  four  quarters,  i.e.,  to  go  in 

and  knelt  and  prayed  with  him.    At  any .  direction  he  pleases.    As  with 

daybreak  the  devil  was  obliged  to  theDauisb  peasants,  the  serfs  hitherto 

fly  offj  and  now  all  his  power  over  have  had  no  family  names,  the  heroes 

theprmcess  was  past.  of  the  stories  when  favoured  with 

When  the  people  opened  the  church  any  title  get  that  of  son  of  such-a-one. 

in  the  morning  and  saw  the  princess  One  good  quality  household  stories 

safe,  their  joy  was  without  bounds,  possess — the  paucity  of  proper  names. 

Her  father  received  her  and  her  de-  When  the  careless  reader  meets  with 

liverer  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  one,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  able  to 

the  marriage  was  soon  celebrated.  attach  it  to  some  individual.    Very 

When  the  wedding-feast  was  over,  different,  and  very  much  worse,  is  the 

the  bridegroom  and  bride  visited  the  fate  of  the  modem  novel-readeF.   The 

good  magician  in  his  rock-house,  and  prohibited   meadows   mentioned  in 

then  the  father  and  mother  of  the  some  Russian  stories  are  the  ptDptr 

new-married  man.    When  the^  were  grounds  ef  the  kings  or  noble^  fc^t 

retuxiuiig  home,  therjr  feft  the  old  entirely  free  frc^  intrusion  by  ^  ^ 
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dependants.    A  declaration  of  war  man ?** said  shoemaker  Goria.  "Here 

anciently  consisted  in  pitching  a  tent  my  lord  has  beaten  me  to-day  as  you 

on  the  prohibited  pround.    Of  the  see,  and  ten  weeks  ago  he  beat  me 

different  Russian  collections,  the  best  worse.*' 

is  that  of  Anthon  Dietrich,  and  its  "Andwherefore  has  he  thus  treated 

best  German  version  was  published  you  so  V    Gorja  explained,  and  the 

by  Jacob  Grimm,  Leipzig,  1831.  The  stranger  wenton,— *^I  am  Prituitsch- 

few  tales  given  in  this  month's  Maga-  kin  the  beggar  whom  you  once  relieved, 

zine  and  that  of  August  last,  have  I  know  the  prince  a  long  time.    You 

been  taken  from  that  storehouse  of  must  get  your  freedom  and  be  mar- 

the  household  folk-lore  of  Russia.  ried  to  Mistafor's  daughter,  instead  of 

the  prince  to  whom  she  is  betrothed." 

THK  BTonv  or  ooBJA  Tii«  BrioKWAKEB,  AND  "  What '.— arc you  madi"  said  Gor- 

ni8  skuvant.  PBiTuixaciiKm.  j^^  u  ^^  ^alk  Buch  stuff.    What  you 

"  In  a  certain  kingdom  lived  the  say  is  impossible.'* 

renowned  Mistafor  Skurlatowitsch,  **  Believe  me," said  the  other,  ** that 

who  had  a  servant  named  Gorja,  son  I  am  fully  able  to  do  all  I  say." 

of  Krutschinin.  But  the  shoemaker  was  still  doubt- 

Mistafor  bound  him  to  a  skilful  ful,  and  said,  "  Talk  as  you  please,  I 

master  in  the  shoemakiug  craft,  under  do  not  believe  you." 

the  impression  that  he  would  become  "  Well,  I'll  convince  you  I  am  fully 

the  first  and   most   skilful    of   all  able  to  keep  my  word.' 

shoemakers.    And  Gorja  worked  so  He  then  told  him  to  close  his  eyes, 

earnestly  for  a  fewyeare,  that  when  a  turn  to  the  sun,  throw  himself  on  the 

trial  was  made  it  was  found  th^jit  his  ground,  and  then  go  back  two  steps, 

sewing  was  better  than  his  master's.  When  this  was  done  he  bade  nim 

One  day  as  he  was  at  his  work,  a  open  his  eyes,  and  surely  he  was 

poor  bare-footed  shivering  creature  amazed  to  see  nimself  dressed  in  rich 

asked  him  for  an  old  pair  of  shoes  to  laced  clothes.    "  Oh  1"  said  he,  "  you 

keep  the  life  in  him.    He  gave  him  are  an  enchanter  without  doubt" 

a  right  good  pair,  and  a  coat  into  the  **  I  have  power,  and  will  reward 

bargainjandPrituit6chkin,sonofIwan  you  for  your  former  goodness  to  me. 

Petrowitsch,  went  away  blessing  him.  Here  I  am  to  wait  on  yoiL  and  get 

When  his  apprenticeship  was  ex-  you   married   to   prince   Mi8tafor*8 

pired,  Mistafor  Skurlatowitsch  took  daughter." 

him  into  his  house,  and  he  worked  **  How  is  that  possible  )*'  said  he. 

till  he  had  finished  twenty  dozen  pair,  "  Everybody  in  the  family,  even  to 

and  not  a  single  one  fitted  his  lord,  the  very  house-dog,  knows  me." 

So  he  Rave  him  such  a  beating  that  ''  Don't  be  afraid.    No  one  shall 

shoemaker  Gorja,  son  of  Krutschinin,  know  you.    You  shall  be  taken  for 

almost  lost  his  senses,  and  lay  ten  Prince  Dardawan  to  whom  Princess 

weeks  sick  out  of  bare  grief.  Dogada  is  betrothed,  and  by  whom 

.  And  when  he  began  to  recover,  and  she  is  beloved." 

was  gaining  strength  every  day,  Prince  "Very  good  indeed,  if  it  so  hap- 

MisUfor  Skurlatowitsch  again  order-  pens."  said  the  shoemaJcer. 

ed  Goija,  son  of  Krutschinin,  to  make  "  It  will  so  happen,"  said  the  other, 

him  a  pair  of  shoes.    When  he  had  and  then  he  bade  him  shut  his  eyes 

some  pairs  finished  he  brought  them  and  go  three  steps  backwards.  When 

to  him,  but  not  one  would  fit.    So  he  opened  them  he  saw  a  strong  and 

Srince  Mistafor  flung  the  shoes  at  beautiful  stone  castle  before  him,  and 

is  head  in  anger,  and  drew  blood  in  was  finely  astonished.   *^  That  is  your 

mugfulls  from  nis  face.  castle."  said  Prituitschkin.     "  Here 

But  Gorja  son  of  Krutschinin  who  you  shall  live  and  I  will  be  your  ser- 

had  a  few  altins  (an  altin  =  three  vant." 

kopecks,  a  kopeck =f(i.)  of  his  own,  So  they  entered  the  castle,  where 

went  into  a  tavern,  and  cried  out,  bands  of  music  were  playing,  and 

"  Oh,  that  some  good  spirit  would  free  many  richly  liveried  servants  m  at- 

me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  lord  !"  tendanc^  and  Goija  sat  at  a  richly 

Just  as  he  spoke  a  strange  man  furnished  table,  and  ate,  and  drank, 

stood  before  him,  and  said, "  Why  dp  and  lived  there  for  some  time  as  the 

jrou  cry  out  this  way,  good  young  lord  of^the  castle. 

Doan  1"  Alioat  this  time  Fnnoe  Dardawan 

"And  how  can  I  be  a  good  young  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  nelghbouiin^ 
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country,  and  Prituitchkin  took  the  that  it  is  Prince  Dardawan  that  is 
opportunity  of  presenting  his  master  present,  and  not  shoemaker  Groija." 
to  Prince  Mistafor.  As  he  vaslook-  "No,*'  said  she.  "I  know  it  is  not 
in*?  out  of  his  palace  window,  he  taw  tl)e  prince  ;  and  wc  will  detect  him 
a  richly  dressed  crowd  coming,  and  at  bed  time,  for  you  know  the  princo 
heard  music  playing,  the  music  which  always  brings  his  own  bed  along  with 
he  often  had  heard  from  Dardawan^s  him,  and  tliat  bed  weighs  a  hundred 
band.  So  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  puds."  (A  liussian  pud  is  36  lbs. 
returned  so  soon,  and  sent  out  his    avoirdupois). 

treat  officers  to  receive  him  with        But    Prituitschkin    had    already 
ae  honour.  warned  his  master  about  this  matter, 

When  Gorja  came  into  the  court,  and  when  Mistafor,  and  his  daughter, 
he  would  not  allow  anyone  to  touch  and  the  nobles,  attended  the  mock 
his  steed.  He  sprung  from  him,  and  prince  in  his  bedchamber,  and  pointed 
alighted  on  the  ground,  and  there  out  a  richly  adorned  bed,  he  cried 
stayed  the  horse.  When  he  met  the  out  in  anger, "  Prituitcshkin,  you  ras- 
princehe  kissed  him,  and  when  they  cal,  where  is  my  hundred-pud  bedl 
entered  the  grand  apartment  he  took  — why  is  it  not  ready  V  The  servant 
his  seat  in  the  nearest  chair.  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  was  soon 

Then  Mistafor  went  to  his  daugh-  back  with  Prince  Dardawan's  bed, 
ter*8  room,  and  asked  her  to  come  which  he  had  stolen, 
and  greet  her  betrothed.  But  Prin-  The  Princess  knew  that  Darda- 
cess  i)ogada  was  clever,  and  thus  wan's  bedchamber  was  always  lighted 
she  answered :  "  My  noble  Hcrr  Fa-  by  a  magic  stone.  So  to  detect  the 
ther,  that  is  not  prince  Dardawan,  new  man,  she  had  placed  a  hundred 
but  shoemaker  Gorja,  son  of  Krut-  waxlights  all  through  the  chamber ; 
schinin."  but  Gorja,  when  he  was  lying  down, 

"  Speak  not  so  foolishly,*'  said  the  requested  all  these  to  be  removed. 
Prince.  "  I  have  looked  earnestly  at  and  ordered  his  servant  to  place  his 
him,  and  heard  his  voice."  stone  of  light  on  the  table,  for  lie 

"Nevertheless,**  said  she,  "I  am  had  been  forwarned  of  this,  too,  by 
sure  it  is  the  shoemaker.  When  we  Prituitschkin.  This  was  done.  Pri- 
are  at  table,  place  white  and  black  tuitschkia  had  stolen  Prince  Darda- 
bread  before  nim,  and  I  engage  that  wan*8  stone  of  light,  and  now  laid  it 
as  he  is  lowly  bom,  he  will  choose  on  the  table,  and  it  gave  more  L'ght 
the  black.**  than  the  hundred  wax  candles. 

And  so  it  fell  out.  When  they  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the 
were  sitting  at  table,  and  white  and  princess  said  to  one  of  her  maids, 
black  bread  were  at  Gorja's  hand,  he  **  Go  into  Prince  Dardawan*s  room, 
took  up  the  black  loaf  and  began  to  and  bring  away  the  stone  of  light 
cut  it  which  you  will  find  on  the  table.** 

Father  and  daughter  remarked  this,  She  went,  but  just  as  she  had  her 
and  Mistafor  thus  spoke :  "  My  be-  hand  on  it,  Prituitschkin,  who  was 
loved,  honoured,  and  dear  son-in-law,  lying  near,  jumped  up  and  said,  |*  It's 
why  does  it  please  vou  to  cut  so  a  shame  for  such  a  nandsome  girl  as 
much  black  bread  and  no  white  V*        you  to  begin  to  steal  from  your  future 

When  servant  Prituitschkin  heard  lord.  Go  back  ;  but  1*11  keep  these 
this  he  became  invisible,  stood  close  by  way  of  pledge.**  He  then  took  off 
to  his  master  and  whispered  him,  her  cap.her  kerchief,  and  her  wrapper. 
"Answer  thus — My  blessed  father  An  hour  or  two  after,  Princess 
used  always  to  cut  black  bread  for  Dogada  sent  another  maid  to  steal 
the  poor  first  at  dinner,  and  instead  the  stone,  but  the  servant  was  on  hiB 
of  salt  he  would  send  them  a  box  guard,  and  kept  the  same  articles  by 
full  of  gold.**  way  of  pledge,  and  sent  her  away.^ 

He  made  this  answerj  and  bade  The  Princess  was  very  much  dis- 
his  servant  bring  him  his  little  box  turbed,  and  about  an  hour  after,  she 
of  gold.  He  (the  servant)  had  col-  stole  into  the  bedchamber,  and  took 
lected  a  body  of  poor  outside,  and  hold  of  the  stone.  Over  came  the 
Gorja  began  to  distribute  the  black  servant,  and  stopped  her.  "  Ah  !  is 
bread  and  the  gold  among  them.  Then  it  not  a  strange  thing  of  a  princess  of 
be  himself  began  to  eat  your  rank  to  come  and  steal  things 

After  dinner^  said  Mistafor  to  his  out  of  a  bedchamber)  I  must  give 
daughter  :  "  Now  you  are  convinced    you  a  lesson,  and  keep  pledge^''   So 
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he  removed  her  loose  vest,  her  ker-  These  princes  grew  not  by  days 

chief,  and  her  cap,  and  sent  her  away  but  hours,  and  when  the  oldest  was 

in  great  shame.  twenty  years  of  age  he  asked  leave  of 

Hext   morning   the  servant  told  his  parents  to  go  in  search  of  the 

Gorja  what  had  happened,  and  di-  '^  Beautiful  Princess,"  who  was  con- 

rccted  him  what  to  do  next  fined  in  an  enchanted  castle.    They 

After  breakfast  Mistafor  began  to  gave  him  their  blessing,  and  leave  to 

give  riddles  to  his  son-in-law,  but  he  depart  to  any  of  the  four  quarters  of 

said,  "  I  am  not  used  to  solve  riddles,  the  eartL 

but  to  propose  theuL    Here  is  one.  Long  afler  the  departure  of  his 

I  went  to  walk  in  your  green  meadow  brother,  Hut  Zarewitsch  asked  leave 

and  I  found  three  goats,  and  I  took  to  so  in  quest  of  him,  and  Zar  Elidar 

three  hides  ofif  each ;  riddle  me  that."  and  the  Zarina  Militissa  gave  him 

*'  It  is  not  possible,*'  said  Mistafor.  their  blessing,  and  leave  to  go  to  the 

'<  No  goat  has  three  hides."  four  (Quarters  of  the  world.    And  a 

"  It  is  not  only  possible  but  true,"  lon^  time  went  by  and  no  news  came 

said  €k)ria  ;  and  he  ordered  his  ser-  of  either  of  the  young  men,  and  they 

vant  to  bring  the  three  hides  of  the  ;were  given  up  for  lost, 

goats.  Zar  Elidar  and  Zarina  Militissa 

Prituitschkin   brought   the  three  bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  their 

wrappers,  the  three  night-caps,  and  children  ;  so  Zarewitsch  I<jubim  one 

the  three  kerchiefs,  and  when  Mistafor  day  asked  leave  to  go  and  seek  for 

saw  the  Princess  s  articles  he  was  them.  Buttheyrefu^,  sayinfi;,  "You 

verv  vexed.    He  turned  to  her  and  are  too  young ;  you  would  be  lost 

said,  "You  insisted  that  this  is  not  also.      We  are   old,  and  when  we 

Prince  Dardawan,  but  Gbrja,  the  shoe-  die.  there  would  be  no  one  to  succeed 

maker ;  but  shoemaker  or  prince,  you  us. 

mustmarry  him  to-day."  The  Princess  But  he  held  fast  to  his  purpose, 
was  not  a  bit  unwilling,  for  she  had  "  If  I  am  to  reign  one  day,  I  ought 
begun  to  like  him,  and  the  marriage  first  see  and  converse  with  men,  and 
was  held.  And  Prince  Dardawan  so  be  fit  to  rule  them.  There  will 
happened  to  be  killed  in  a  fight,  and  be  no  time  once  I  ascend  the  throne.'* 
never  disturbed  them  acain;  and  They  were  rejoiced  to  hear  such 
Prituitschkin  could  not  be  found  any-  wise  words  from  him,  and  gave 
where  one  morning ;  and  Gorja,  son  him  their  blessing,  and  their  permis- 
of  Krutschinin,  was  as  good  a  sou-in-  sion  to  go  to  travel  Now  when 
law  to  Prince  Mistafor,  as  if  he  never  he  got  leave,  he  thought  of  get- 
had  given  him  a  whipping."  ting   a   good  war-horse  under  him, 

ana  a  good  suit  of  battle  armour 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  abstract  on  him,  and  he  thoughtfully  went 

principles  of  common  honesty  and  into  the  city  with  care  on  his  face, 

gentlemanly  honom*  had  been  better  As  he  was  going  on  sadly,  an  old 

illustrated  in  this  tale,  but  it  is  to  be  woman  met  him,  and  said  she,  "  Why 

feared  that  Russian  nobles  and  serfs  are  you  so  gloomy,  dear  Zarewitsch 

were  not  calculated  to  read  public  IJubim  1"    At  first  he  did  liot  mind 

lectures  on  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  her,  but   walked   on,  but  he  soon 

at  the  date  of  its  first  telling.  called  to  mind  that  old  age  is  wise, 

and   owght  to  be  respected.    So  he 

THB  8T0RV  Of  THB  czARKwiTscu  uuBiM,  ow  tumcd  back,  aud  bcggcd  pardou,  and 

THB  BKAUTiruL  pRiNCBfls  BIS  wiF«,  AND  THK  oskcd  what  shc  wlshcd  of  him. 

"  TeU  me.  Prince,"  said  she,  **  why 

"  In  a  certain  country  lived  Zar  are  you  so   sad  looking  1"    "  I  am 

Elidar  Elidarowitsch  (son  of  Elidar),  anxious,"  said  he, "  to  get  a  good  war- 

with  his  princess,  Militissa  Ibrahi-  steed,  and  good  battle  armour,  for  I 

mowna(daughterofIbrahim),andthey  have    to  go   abroad   to   seek    my 

had  three  sons.    The  eldest  was  called  brothers." 

Uksof  Zarewitsch  (son  of  the  Czar},*  "  Well,"  said    the    old    woman, 

the  second  Hut  (hat)  Zarewitsch,  the  "  there  is  in  the  forbiddea  meadow, 

youngest  I^jubim  Zarewitsch.  concealed  behind  twelve  doors,  the 


•  We  follow  the  speUiug  of  the  German  veriion. 
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war-horse,  and  the  knight*s  armour,  there    lay   asleep   the   most  lovely 

and  the  battle  sword,  but  the  horse  princess  that    ever  breathed.     His 

is  fastened  by  twelve  chains."  whole  heart  waa  given  to  her  from 

The  young  man  thanked  the  wise  that  moment.    He  kissed  her  white 

woman,  and   came  to  the  meadow  hand,  but  he  passed  at  once  on  into 

field  where  the  treasures  were.  There  the  garden  for  fear  of  being  surprified, 

was  the   horse    bound  by  twelve  and  bathed  himself  in  the  fountain 

chains,  and  twelve  doors  were  to  be  of  the" water  of  life.    He  then  filled 

broken  open  to  free  him.  He  neighed  two  bottles,  one  from   the  water  of 

when  he  saw  the  Zarewitsch,  and  he  life,  the  other  from  the  fountain  of 

broke  a  chain   for  every  door  the  the  water   of  death  that  waa  near, 

Prince  forced  open,  and  at  last  he  and  then  returned  through  the  three 

got  to  the  steed,  and  the  armour,  and  chambers   to   where   the   wolf  was 

the   sword,  and  joyfully  presented  waiting  for  him   in  the  court    The 

himself  mounted  and  armed,  before  wolf  then  told  him  how  to  go  through 

the  Zar  Elidar,  and  the  Zarina  Mili-  the  next  adventure,  and  when  the 

tissa.  ,  Prince  got  on  his   back  he  gave  a 

'*  Dear  father  and  mother,"  said  he,  mighty  spring,  and  cleared  the  walls. 

*'  I  was  very  anxious  about  a  horse  But  they  broke  the  wires   as  they 

and  arms  till  an  aged  woman  showed  came  down,  and  every  bell  in  the 

me  where  I  might  get  them.    Now  city  steeples  clashed  and  clanged 

I  only  need  your   blessing  on  mv  All  the  warriors  in  the  city  awoke 

journey.    This  they  gave  with  full  and  seized  their  arms,  and  ran  to  the 

hearts,  and  away  he  rode  on  his  good  palace.  The  Princess  awoke  also,  and 

steed.  knew  by  her  skill  that  a  youns  knight 

After  some  hours  he  felt  weary,  had  passed  through  her  chamber,  and 
so  he  alighted,  set  up  his  tent,  and  kissed  her  hand.  ''  Hasten,*'  said  she 
sat  down  to  refresh  himself,  when  all  after  the  insolent  stranger,  "  and  do 
at  once  he  saw  a  flying  wolf  coming  not  return  without  his  head-'*  "  We 
at  full  speed  from  the  west.  He  shall  cut  him  in  small  bits,"  said  the 
sprung  on  his  horse,  drew  his  sword,  captain  of  the  guard,  "  if  he  had  a 
and  defended  himself  so  well  that  he  whole  army  with  him.''  So  they  pur- 
disabled  one  of  the  wolfs  wings,  and  sued  Prince  Ljubim.  and  the  Princess 
down  he  feU.  He  was  about  killing  looked  from  her  hign  window  to  catch 
him,  but  he  cried  out  with  a  human  a  sight  of  the  intruder, 
voice.  "  Do  me  no  further  harm,  and  When  the  troop  approached  the 
I  will  be  your  true  servant"  "  Where  Prince  he  was  filled  with  fury,  and 
are  my  brothers  1"  said  the  Prince,  mountedon  the  noble  wolf  he  charged 
"They  were  slain  long  since,  but  through  them  with  his  invincible 
once  we  have  won  nie  Beautiful  sword,  and  mowed  them  down  like 
Princess,  and  got  the  water  of  life  grass,  and  he  scarcely  slew  more  than 
and  death,  we  shall  waken  them,  his  steed  crushed  to  death.  At  last 
Leave  your  horse  here,  he  would  be  a  knight  with  a  head  as  large  as  a 
useless  to  us.  For  cords  stretch  from  beer-barrel,  and  mounted  on  a  white 
the  wall  where  the  Princess  is  con-  horse,  encountered  him,  but  was  at 
fined  to  all  the  bells  in  the  steeples,  once  slain.  All  that  were  able,  re- 
and  we  must  get  over  these,  or  fail  in  turned  to  the  city,  Ljubim  mounted 
our  design."  He  then  instructed  the  the  white  horse  to  give  the  wolf  a 
Prince  how  he  was  to  act  a  rest,  and  they  returned  to  the  tent 

So  they  set  out,  and  when  they  The  Princess  who  had  seen  her 

came  to  the  high  white  walls  of  the  army  destroyed,  ordered  another  to 

palace,   over  the  wolf  sprung  with  be  collected,  sent  it  against  the  Prince 

the  Prince    on   his   back  into  the  and  sat  in  her  high  chamber  to  be- 

courtwithout  touching  a  wire.  Then  hold  the  fight 

the  Prmce  passed  into  the  palace,  When  the  Prince  and  the  wolf  ar- 

and  m  the  first  room  there  was  a  rived  at  the  tent,  the  latter  changed 

number  of  maidens  all  asleep.    The  himself  into  the  finest  man  for  face 

i:'rincess  he  found  not,  and  when  he  and  form  that  could  be  8een,  or  ims- 

passecl    into    the    second     chamber  gined,  or  told  of  in  a  story,    And 

rJ,? J^^^°  •  1*"®    companions   of    the  when  the  new  army  approached,  he 

n^sI.l"'inV^''"*u  ^11. asleep  too.      He  took  the  left  wing  and  the  Prince  the 

parsed  into  the  third  chamber,  and  right,  and  made  great  slaughter.    At 
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last  those  who  wished  to  save  them-  and  death,  and  restored  his  friend 
selves  fled.  Ljubim  again  to  life.  He  changed 
While  the  two  conquerors  were  himself  once  more  to  a  wolf,  and  went 
resting  themselves  from  tlieir  fati;];iie  at  a  swift  pace,  till  they  met  the  pro- 
tliey  saw.  the  Princess  approaching,  cession  as  it  was  passing  to  the  church. 
Then  the  wolf  spoke.  "  I  have  stayed  The  wolf  vanished,  and  the  Prince 
with  you,  and  served  you  while  you  drawing  the  hood  of  his  mantle  over 
were  in  need.  Your  dani^er  is  past ;  his  face,  and  leaning  on  the  low  wall 
now  give  me  leave  to  retire  to  my  of  a  yard  before  a  house,  began  to 
own  kingdom.  The  Prince  thanked  play  on  his  small  harp.  This  had 
him  and  embraced  him,  and  in  the  been  provided  by  the  winged  wolf, 
next  second  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  All  stopped  to  look  at  himself  and 
Soon  the  Princess  came  up,  and  the  listen  to  his  music.  "  Zar  Elidar  aud 
Prince  went  on  his  knee,  and  told  her  Zarina  Militissa,"  said  he,  "  will  you 
how  his  heart  was  filled  with  love  of  allow  me  to  sing  a  ballad  for  the 
her,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  noble  company  1"  Leave  was  granted, 
She  accepted  him,  and  they  held  lov-  and  he  sung  the  adventures  of  Zare- 
ingdiecourse  for  a  while  in  his  tent.  .  witsch  Ljuoim  from  the  time  he  left 
Then  he  bethought  him  of  his  dead  his  father's  court  till  be  was  slain  by 
brothers,  and  begging  the  Zarina  to  his  wicked  brothers.  The  bride  was 
wait  for  him  in  the  tent,  he  found  silently  weeping  under  her  veil,  till 
their  remains  behind  some  shrubs  he  came  to  the  death  of  the  Prince, 
where  the  wolf  had  told  him  they  and  at  that  point  she  gave  a  loud  cry 
lay.  He  sprinkled  them  first  with  and  fainted.  The  Prince  sprung  to 
the  water  of  death,  and  the  parts  the  carriage,  flung  off  his  hood,  and 
came  together.  Then  he  sprinkled  soon  brought  his  Princess  back  to 
the  bodies  with  the  water  of  life,  and  life.  There  was  great  joy  and  great 
they  arose  and  cried  out,  "  Have  we  confusion  for  a  while,  and  when  all 
been  long  asleep  V^  "  Only  for  me,"  became  quiet  the  wicked  brothers 
said  I(jubim,  "  you  would  have  slept  were  not  to  be  found.  Not  to  have 
for  ever."  so  much  trouble  in  vain,  they  pro- 
They  came  to  the  tent,  and  after  a  ceeded  to  the  church,  and  the  mar- 
while  aU  set  off  to  their  father's  riage  was  celebrated.  Thus  had  Zare- 
kingdom,  but  they  had  not  travelled  witsch  Ljubim  great  trouble  in  win- 
far,  when  the  two  elder  brothers  ning  the  "  Beautiful  Princess,"  but 
plotted  the  death  of  Ljubim ;  "  they  she  was  worth  it.  They  lived  happy, 
would  make  such  a  poor  figure  on  and  our  story  is  at  an  end." 
their  return,  and  it  would  be  such  a 

fiue  thing  for  one  of  them  to  get  the  

princess  for  wife."   So  they  slew  him 

when  he  slept,  and  threatened  the  Some  parts  of  this  story  correspond 
princess  with  death  unless  she  swore  to  portions  of  the  "  Fire  Bird  and  the 
to  keep  this  secret.  They  then  drew  Gray  Wolf,"  which  is  one  of  the  best 
lots,  and  the  eldest  got  the  Princess,  of  these  fireside  chronicles,  but  as 
and  the  other  the  waters  of  life  and  much  Danish  or  Irish  as  it  is  Russian, 
death.  The  Princess  wept  and  wrung  We  have  given  it  however  as  other 
her  hands,  but  all  in  vain.  parts  have  a  certain  originality  about 
When  they  arrived  there  was  great  them.  The  circumstance  of  the  elder 
joy,  and  the  brothers  made  the  Zar  brothers  killing  or  endeavouring  to 
and  Zarina  joyful  by  telling  them  kill  their  younger  brother  on  his  re- 
how  they  won  the  Beautiful  Princess  turn,  is  common  to  four  or  five  stories 
and  the  waters  of  life  and  death,  in  our  Irish  and  European  collections. 
Zar  Elidar  and  Zarina  Militissa  in-  Hewilldeservewell  of  society  who  will 
quired  after  their  youngest  son,  but  publish  either  at  his  own  expense  or 
they  could  give  no  information,  and  thatofthe  public,  five  mighty  volumes 
after  a  fcwdays'feasting,  the  marriage  presenting  the  genuine  household  fic- 
(lay  was  fixed  on.  tions  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe, 
t>ut  the  wolf  knowing  by  his  skill  no  story  being  identical  with  another 
what  had  happened,  went  to  the  en-  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
chanted  palace,  got  the  waters  of  life 
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